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PREFACE 

WE  feel  that  a  word  of  apology  is  due  to  our  snbaoribers  f w  the  delay 
whidk  has  atbended  the  pabUoation  of  the  piesent  volnme.  The  diffi- 
culties of  prodnctioii  have  been  greater  than  we  anticipated.  Oor 
oontributors  found,  in  several  cases,  that  it  was  impossible  to  give  a  satisfactoiy 
account  of  the  subjects  which  they  hacl  undertaken  without  making  indepen- 
dent researches  on  an  extensive  scale.  We  hope  that  the  delay  is  justified  by 
the  result  ;  the  present  volume  may  fairly  claim  to  be  a  fuller  and  more  accurate 
account  of  Soath-Eastem  and  Eastern  Europe  than  any  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
older  universal  histories. 

Special  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  origins  of  the  peoples  whose  hiatoiy 
is  liere  munrated.  On  tbis  side  of  tiie  sobjeot  the  volnme  is  particularly  indebted 
to  the  work  of  J.  Iburquart  <m  East  European  and  East  Asiatic  HBgratiGns " 
(Leipsic,  1903),  and  to  that  of  N.  Jorga  on  the  **  Histoiy  of  the  Boimianians " 
(Gotha,  1905,  2  vols.).  The  last-named  work  is  included  in  the  Staatenge- 
schiehte  "  series  of  Lamprecht.  Dr.  Armin  Tille,  the  editor  of  tiiis  portion  of  the 
series,  courteoasly  placed  the  proofs,  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  second  volume,  at 
the  disposal  of  Dr.  Uelmolt. 

In  this,  as  in  previous  volumes,  we  have  departed  from  the  practice  of  similar 
works  by  treatin^j  with  exceptional  fulness  those  peoples  and  regions  which  have 
been  generally  neglected  as  unimportant.  It  is  hoped  that  our  volume  will  be» 
for  this  reason,  more  generally  asefol  than  if  we  had  followed  the  beaten  track. 
Uoreorer,  it  is  impossible  to  settle  the  relative  importance  of  events  and  move- 
ments on  a  priori  {oinciples.  To  give  only  two  instances,  the  qnestiou  of  Bnl- 
gaiian  origins  tnms  ont  to  be  of  nnsnspectsd  interest ;  and  the  history  of  the 
Bognmiles,  as  investigated  in  the  following  pegM»  supplies  a  missing  chapter  in 
the  hiBt(»7  of  Slavonic  ecclesiastical  literature. 

Our  general  subject  is  Eastern  Enrope,  in  the  wider  sense  which  we  have  given 
to  the  term  in  our  introduction  to  Vol.  VII.  The  subject  has  been  divided  into 
seven  sections.  The  first  of  these,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  iiudolf  von  Scala,  forms  a 
continuation  of  Vol.  IV.,  Chap.  V.,  and  traces  the  development  of  Hellenism  from 
the  death  of  Alexuueier  Lue  Great,  i  'art  of  this  section  is  devoted  to  the  history 
of  medisBval  Greece,  and  illustrates  more  particularly  the  influence  of  Byzantium 
opon  her  subject  provinoes.  The  sectums  on  the  Albanbms  and  European  Turicey 
are  connected  with  one  another  at  several  points,  and  may  be  regarded  as  supple- 
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menting  the  Hellenic  section.  Then  follow  sections  on  Bohemia  and  Moravia 
previously  to  1526,  and  on  the  Southern  Slavs.  The  sixth  section  deftla  witb  the 
Danubian  races,  the  seventh  deals  with  the  remaining  {Slav  peoples,  and  deserves 
a  special  mention  for  the  originality  of  the  arrangement  and  the  attempt  to  trace 
the  general  course  of  Slavonic  development.  All  students  of  Russian  history  most 
be  grateful  to  the  work  of  Schiemann  and  BrUckner  ou  this  subject  (in  Oncken's 
*'  Allgemeine  Geschicht©  ").  But  in  some  respects  oar  section  adds  to  the  results  of 
theee  learned  speoaaliats ;  partly  as  to  the  origbs  of  the  Rnaaian  Empire,  partly  ib 
to  tiie  century  between  iTan  IV.  and  Peter  the  Great.  Poland  also  lias  receiTod 
special  attention  from  our  oontribntor.  In  this,  as  in  the  fourth  and  uzth  sectiotiB, 
the  influence  of  Germany  upon  Slavonie  development  ha$  been  f  ally  illnstrated. 

Per  the  Albanian  and  Danabian  sections,  left  incomplete  by  the  premature 
and  tammted  death  of  their  xespeotive  aathorB,Dr.  Helmolt  is  partially  responsible. 
He  has  completed  the  Albanian  section;  in  the  Danubian  section,  the  author  of 
which  died  a^  far  back  as  ISW,  he  has  incorporate  ]  th*-  results  of  the  most  recent 
researches.  His  original  intention  was  to  include  in  ihis  volume  a  section  on  the 
historical  im])ortance  of  the  Baltic  This,  however,  through  pressure  of  space  has 
been  earned  over  to  the  sixth  volume. 

Prol  Dr.  Lndwig  Mangold,  of  Bndapesth,  has  rendered  Taloable  assistanoe  in 
settling  some  crucial  questions  of  Hnngariaa  history ;  l^e  explanation  of  the 
"  Golden  Ball"  of  1222-1351  has  been  reyised  by  Prof.  Dr.  A.  Lnscfain  von  Eben- 
grenth  of  Gras ;  the  modest  bat  highly  valaable  accoant  of  the  Uteratare  of  the 
gipsies  of  Central  and  Sonthern  America,  a  point  hitherto  neglected,  is  due  to 
Consul  Ed.  Hickert,  of  Hamburg. 

It  is  also  our  pleasant  duty  to  express  our  acknowledgments  to  those  who  have 
met  our  wishes  as  regards  the  illustration  of  the  volume.  We  have  to  thank  the 
authorities  of  the  Moravian  provincial  archives  at  lirUnn,  of  the  Royal  Roumanian 
Acxidemy  at  Bucharest,  of  the  "Royal  Pul)lic  Library  and  Cabinet  of  Engravings 
at  Dresden,  of  the  Dncai  Library  at  Gotha,  of  the  town  archives  at  Iglau,  of  the 
Royal  Czartoryski  Mnsenm  at  Cracow,  of  tiie  Germanic  Na^nal  Mnseum  at 
Naremberg,  of  the  National  Library  at  Paris,  <tf  the  Bohemian  Maaeam  at  Prague, 
of  the  Imperial  Library  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  Royal  and  Imperial  Familienfidei* 
kommiss  labraty,  of  the  royal,  coart,  and  state  archives,  and  of  the  court  libraxy 
at  Vienna. 
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THE  GREEKS  AFTER  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT 

Br  PROF.  DB.  RUDOLF  VON  SGALA 


1.  HELLENISM 
A,  The  World-wide  Position  op  Hellsmisk 

(«)  Ifel/enism  be/ore  Alcxaiuler  the  Great 

THE  fliak'cts  of  tlie  (Iieek  races  were  influenced  by  long  iutercourse 
with  the  adjoining  i»e«)}iles  of  Tllyria,  A«ia  ^fiiior,  ntid  Thraco-Phrygia. 
Helleuisni  also,  wliich,  iu  the  course  t>£  expansion,  otteu  settled  ou  a 
soil  already  peopled,  mvai  have  bad  the  peculiarities  of  its  cultui^ 
considerablj  modified  in  those  cases. 

The  undeviatitig  and  broad  path  along  whi<^  the  Greek  religion  moved 
from  Fetichism  to  a  rpligiou  of  t  ilucal  content,  as  shr)\vii  Ly  the  Elcusiuian 
mysteries  with  their  lesson  of  niatt  niai  love,  had  been  a  true  national  Greek 
path.  l>ut  not  merely  are  the  truces  of  the  intluence  of  neighbouring  nations 
distinctly  recognisable  in  the  different  countries ;  the  substratum  of  the  indigenous ' 
population  shows  through*  however  mu(^  it  may  have  been  depressed,  so  that 
we  caunot  speak  of  a  fusion  of  races  in  the  strictest  sense.  Just  as  the  Catholic 
Church  l  et  (  ived  and  (Jhristianised  the  old  heathen  cults,  so  the  deities  of  the 
older  strata  of  the  ]iopidation  were  taken  over  by  the  (Ireeks  together  with 
the  seats  of  their  worship;  for  example,  Llie  earth-deities  and  naLure-iUilies  of 
the  iuhabitants  of  Asia  Minor,  the  orgiastic  cidt^  of  the  Thraciaus,  and,  later, 
Semitic  and  Egyptian  deities.  The  service  of  the  Epheeian  goddess,  with  its  . 
exclusive  priesthood  and  attendant  eunuchs,  strikes  us  as  foreign  ami  non-dreek, ' 
in  the  same  way  tliat  ilie  jroddess  lUiea  in  Crete  belongs  to  the,  aborigines  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  great  natuie-jjoddess  Ma,  the  mother  of  all  life,  at  whose  feet  tlie 
beasts  t)f  the  forest  lie,  while  lions  draw  her  chariot,  is  worsliipped  where  the  sun 
is  nearest,  ou  the  lofty  mountain  tops  which  his  fierj'  rays  iirst  kiss. 

When  autumn  with  a  masters  brush  gave  fresh  beauty  to  the  dying  foliage 
on  tree  and  shrub,  the  Phrygians  mourned  for  their  groat  divinity  in  bitter  grief; 
but  when  in  springtide  nature,  so  long  dead,  was  revived  with  mysterious  growth  ' 
and  burgeoning,  the  youth  of  the  nation  sallied  forth  w  ith  dance  and  barbaric 
music  to  celebrate  m  the  awakening  of  spring  the  le-^urrection  of  the  g«xl 
Sabazius.    The  Greeks  adopted  the  analogous  cult  of  the  Thraciau  Dionysus  • 
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(cf.  Vol.  lY,  p.  83).   The  muaie  which  is  so  clofiely  associated  with  the  ritual 

of  these  cults  may  iMwsibly  have  found  its  way  niiv>ng  the  Greeks.  While  Greek 
music  was  acquaiiitot!  with  a  minor  scale,  wIik  li  cnntaiued  the  same  notps 
ascending  and  descending,  and  therefore  was  wiihuui  a  dominant  note,  tlie 
Phiygo-Lydian  music,  which  now  became  prevalent,  was  a  major  mode,  corre- 
sponding roughly  to  the  major  keys  of  the  Gaelic  folk  songs.  !nie  Phrygian 
muBician  01ym])us  was  regarded  as  a  personification  of  this  influence;  and* 
generally  speaking,  ihe  memorj'  of  the  Greek  tlebt  to  Asia  Minor  was  preserved 
with  remarkable  Hdelitv  in  the  nomenclature  and  the  iileas  of  history. 

T!ie  Apollo  cuU,  wliich  had  become  entirely  Greek,  icsled  in  many  points 
on  Lht)  worship  of  the  Lycian  sun-god;  Apollo,  Aitemis,  and  Leto  were,  even  in 
Hellenistic  times,  national  gods  of  Lycia ;  the  Lycian  singers  of  Delos,  such  as 
Olen,  continued  to  live  in  the  memory  of  the  Greeks.  The  mysteries  of  the 
Samothraciau  Cabiri,  Semitic  in  name  and  Asiatic  in  nature,  had  great  attractiou 
for  ilu'  Greeks.  Tlie  I*hipniciau  Astarte  of  Paphos  in  Cypni<  \\  ;!^  boiTowed  by 
the  (ireeks;  ho,  too,  tlie  goddess  of  Eryx  in  Sicily;  and  not  iiiiiti|ULiilIy  we  tind 
in  Greek  temples  a  female  deity  of  Greek  name  but  foreign  origin,  such  as  the 
armed  Aphrodite  in  the  temples  of  Gythera  and  Sparta,  and  the  Athena  of  Undusw 
So  also  Agrigeutum  adopted  not  only  the  buU-god  of  the  Semites  (the  bull  of 
i'halaris),  but  also  the  Semitic  custom  of  honouring  the  god  with  human  sacri- 
tices.  And  even  where  the  old  seat  of  worship  did  not  lie  within  the  new 
Greek  Lonilory,  Greeks  zealously  fostered  the  ancietit  cults,  as  the  Cyrena^ans, 
for  example,  the  cult  of  the  rum-horued  Aiiimou.  liy  ilie  substratum  of  foreign 
language  and  the  facile  absorption  of  foreign  cults  the  barriers  of  Greek  civiliair 
tion  were  weakened.  Community  of  religion  between  two  nations  increases  the 
influence  which  they  exert  one  on  the  other.  A  civilization  on  a  hi^er  plane 
transmits  its  forms  to  others ;  thus  from  tlie  archetype  of  rhoenicinn  srri]it,  as 
invented  in  Sjiia  or  Arabia,  and  preserved  comparatively  unaltered  in  the 
inscription  of  the  Moabite  king  ilesa  (VoL  111,  p.  122),  not  merely  the  Sidonian- 
-Phosnician  and  old  Aramaic,  but  also  the  old  Greek  alphabets  were  derived, 
and  the  Semitic  forms  of  trade  and  commeree,  as  fixed  by  the  Eabyknians 
(ibid.  p.  40),  the  system  of  weights  and  measures  and  coinage  (Vol.  IV,  p.  56), 
were  transmitted  to  the  Greeks.  The  Egyptian  art  of  casting  in  iron  stinmlatod 
lihnecus,  whose  name  is  found  in  Xaucratis,  and  subsequent  (Jreek  scul]d»rs: 
while  the  colouring  of  the  Greco-Cypriau  artistic  products  was  suggested  by  liiai 
of  the  Assyrian  reUefs.  The  Assyrian  metal-worker  and  the  Lydian  caipet-weaver 
gave  hints  to  the  Greek  pottw.  The  splendid  system  of  memsuxatioik  which  the 
Egyptian  priests  e\nlveil  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  Egyptian  agriculturists  laised 
geometry  to  a  level  whicli  o^^iened  new  paths  to  Thales  and  Pythajiora?. 

In  this  way  the  original  form  of  Greek  civilization  has  reeeivtd  iiajtortaul 
admixtures  of  foreign  culture.  The  blending  was  facilitated  by  pohtieai  inclusion 
in  Oriental  empires,  by  dose  neigh  l>ourshi]),  which  ended  now  in  ware,  now  in 
peaceful  relations  of  trade  and  intercourse,  and  by  long  yeais  of  peaceful  aaaoci- 
atioQ  in  the  same  communities:  in  short,  by  the  fact  that  a  lar^'e  ]  lercentage  of  the 
Greeks  lived  under  fiireicrn  nile,  by  the  side  of  foreigners  and  witli  foreigners. 

The  (Jreek  towns  nl"  ('ypnts  (»beyed  an  Assyrian  lord;  Greek  ])iinfrs  appeared 
at;  the  court  of  King  Assarhaddon  and  Assurbanipal ;  the  towns  of  Asia  M  iui»r  and 
Oyrene  stood  under  Pwian  kings ;  Greek  towns  in  Sicily  recognised  Carthaginian 
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:sajpnaauey.  Greek  troops  had  measuivd  snrorda  with  the  tribes  of  Asia  Minor; 
^wiih  Bgyptiaiu^  AMBjmat,  Libyans,  Oartbaginians,  Iberians^  Celts,  LigorianSy 

Etruscanai,  with  Italian  tribes  aud  Illyiians,  Thracians,  Scythians,  and  Persians. 
<  ;reek  mercenaries  served  in  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  in  Ralnlonia,  as 
a  poem  of  Alcajus  shows  us,  and  on  board  llie  J-^nphrates  fleet  of  Seuuacherib ; 
nud  also  in  Egj'pt,  as  the  celebrated  inscriptions  writteu  by  merceoaiies  at  Abu 
8imbel  show  us.  Greek  States  ^duded  treaties  with  the  kings  of  Lydia,  with 
King  Amads  of  i^-pt,  with  the  Oartbaginians,  the  Persian  kings  and  Thracian 
princes,  and  with  Italian  tribes.  On  the  peaceful  paths  of  comnieice  the  horizon 
of  the  Greeks  extended  to  the  northern  coasts  of  Europe  and  the  lugh  lands  of 
CeuLi"ai  Asia.  The  I'lxenician  markets  were  pni>plied  hy  the  Ionian  towns  with 
slaves  and  mineral  ores;  the  producus  of  MLlt*tus  passeil  through  Sybaris  to 
Etruria ;  Illyrian  tribes,  as  &r  noith  as  Istria*  received  Greek  merchandise ;  and 
the  town  of  Epidamnus  had  a  special  official  to  transact  business  with  the 
Illyrians.  Greek  art  exercised  "by  reflex  action**  a  strong  influence  on  Phoe- 
nician art,  whoso  tena-efitta  fifnires  in  particular  show  a  Greek  character,— 
Ionian  curls,  the  archaic  smile,  and  the  Greek  foldf=!^  of  the  robe.  Types  like 
the  Silenus  type  were  simply  adopted  by  the  Phosnicians. 

Croesns  provided  the  pOlars  tm  the  temple  at  Ej^esus;  Greeks  wnm^t  the 
magnificent  presents  which  the  Lydian  kings  Alyattes  and  Croesus  offered  to  the 
temple  of  the  Branchidse  at  Didyma,  such  as  the  silver  bowl  on  a  base  of  iron 
which  the  Ionian  Glaneus  made  for  Alyattea.  The  bowl  of  King  Croesus,  which 
held  six  hundred  iniiphone,  can  liardly  Ite  rej^arded  as  a  present  to  Delphi  from 
that  ruler;  the  probable  histor}'  being  that  it  was  plundered  from  the  temple  of 
tbo  Brandiidft  and  deposited  in  Delphi  But  Ionian  artists  resided  at  Saidis. 
Mixed  marriages  between  Lydions  and  Greeks  were  the  order  of  the  day;  King 
Aljattes  took  an  Ionian  woman  to  wife,  and  a  daughter  of  Alyattes  was  given  in 
marriage  to  ^Melas  of  Ephesus.  The  poet  Alcman,  who  developed  Lydian  music, 
was  a  native  of  the  Lydian  capital.  Such  faets  explain  the  immense  influence  of 
Lydia  on  the  loniaus.  Xeuophanes  at  Coiophou  blamed  his  countrymen  for 
parading  in  Lydian  Imnry,  with  purple  robes  and  gold  ornaments  in  th^r  care- 
fully dressed  hair.  Hence  the  Lydian  name  of  the  garment  which  iell  to  the 
feet  {fiaiFp'dpat  signifying,  perhaps,  originally  the  second  part  of  the  ceremonial 
dress  worn  in  honour  of  the  god  Bassareus  —  the  fc^x-skin)  passed  into  the  Greek 
language  (just  as  the  Lydian  Kviraacm,  perhaps  also  cothurnus).  A  Lydian 
historian  wrote  his  work  in  Greek. 

Etruscans^  Latins,  Umlnians,  Oscans,  and  Sabellians  must  have  resided  at 
OomiB  in  Lower  Italy,  and  they  introduced  the  Greek  alphabet  into  their  native 
•districts.  The  fame  of  the  Cuma^  Apollo  as  a  god  of  healing  induced  Borne  to 
rer-eive  the  god  on  the  occasion  of  a  severe  ix'stilenee,  and  to  give  a  lasting  recog- 
nition to  the  Sibylline  books.  Owing  to  a  disastrous  failure  of  the  crops  the 
Greek  deities  Demeter,  Dionysus  and  Core  made  their  entrj'  into  Home  and  were 
accorded  a  temple,  which  was  embdlished  by  the  Greek  artists  Damophilus  and 
Goi^Bsua  The  priestesses  for  the  secret  festivals  of  Demeter  came  from  Gam- 
panda;  the  introduetion  of  the  god  Hermes  and  the  founding  of  his  temple  (which 
was  connected  with  a  com  exchange)  were  associated  with  the  import  of  corn  from 
Lower  Italy  aud  Sicily ;  similarly  the  worship  of  Neptune,  ruler  of  the  sea,  was 
iiue  to  the  oveisea  trade  with  Greece.   The  philosophy  ot  Pythagoras  attracted 
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memlxiF'^  of  southeru  Italian  tribes  into  its  mystic  circle.  Greek  legislature  influ- 
enced tlie  slow  development  of  tlie  Italian  constitutions,  but  especially  the  crim- 
inal law  of  Rome.  The  strujx^^le  for  written  Imw  was  transferred  from  Greece  to 
Italy,  and  pt)litical  catch-wonis  pix>Uibly  fuUowed  the  sauie  road.  Greek  art  iutiu- 
enced  Italian  tribes  and  towns ;  Etruscan,  like  Lycian,  artists  must  have  studied 
in  Greece,  and  Greek  poems  were  translated  into  Etniscan. 

Persia  and  Greece  began  at  an  early  i)eriod  to  ezchai^e  tbe  products  of  their 
civilizations.  The  palaces  of  the  Porj^ian  kinwg  were  adorned  not  merely  with  the 
spoils  of  their  victories  over  the  (.ireeks,  such  as  the  brazen  ram*.s-homs  found  at 
Susa  in  1901  (whicli  the  Greeks  cast  from  captured  arms  and  had  offered  to 
Ap(dIo  of  Didyma),  and  the  statue  of  the  god  which  Ganacbus  of  8i<^oii  had 
sculptured.  The  palaces  at  Susa  must  have  been  built  and  decorated  hj  Greek 
artists.  The  name  of  one  of  these  alon^  Telephanes  of  Phbceea,  who  worked 
at  the  court  of  Darius,  has  come  down  to  us;  but  their  traces  are  visible  in 
the  whole  style  of  Persian  architecture,  in  the  harmonious  agreenieut  beLween 
the  interior  and  tiie  la(^ade,  in  the  great  audience-chambers  and  hails  of  columns 
{apad&na),  in  the  fluted  pillars  and  their  bases.  In  sculpture  and  painting 
the  bold  treatment  of  the  dress  and  hair  which,  in  spite  d  all  simUaiity,  is 
sharply  differentiated  from  the  Assyrian  style,  the  drawing  of  the  eye,  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  step,  are  all  thoroughly  Greek.  Together  with  Greek  artists,  who 
must  have  been  nearly  akin  to  those  of  ^gina,  numen>us  Greek  works  of  art 
(Harmodius  and  Aristogeitou,  Apollo)  reached  Persia,  and  in  their  turn  served  as 
models. 

The  lesser  products  of  Persian  art  are  equally  Greek.  The  splendid  amphora, 

of  which  two  handles  have  found  a  resting-|dajoe  in  the  bmvre  and  the  Berlin 
Antiquarium,  is,  with  its  Tonic  acanthus  leaves  and  rtMsinn  winged  ibexes,  as 
completely  Greek  as  the  goiden  bowl  of  Tlioodoios  of  Sanius,  as  tlie  golden 
vine  with  the  emerald-green  grapes  which  shaded  the  throne  of  the  Acha'Uienida;, 
or  the  golden  {dane-lsee,  masterpieces  which  Antigwus  Monophthalmos  ordered 
to  be  melted  down.  Numerous  gems  were  made  by  Greeks  for  Persians,  in 
Oriental  setting  but  with  Greek  de^signs.  Thus  on  a  cylinder  of  chalcedony, 
found  at  Kertch,  Darius  is  represented  chastising  Ihc  rebel  Gauinata,  the  latter 
in  (Grecian  garb.  Another  gem  exhibits  a  scene  (»f  ritual,  a  Pei-sian  (jueen 
entering  the  presence  of  a  deity;  her  cloak  is  drawn  as  a  veil  over  the  back 
of  her  bead  in  the  Greek  fashion.  Hunting  scenes,  with  Persian  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  point  to  Greek  workmanship  in  the  fidelity  to  nature  with  which 
tlie  (leer  and  trees  are  delineated.  Indeed,  the  political  disruption  of  the 
Greeks  is  strikingly  e.vpi-essed  to  us  on  one  such  Persian  gem :  a  noble  Persian 
holds  two  naked  Greek  prisoners  fastened  by  a  rope,  and  the  guard  of  the 
prisoners  appears  as  a  Greek  in  full  armour. 

In  other  spheres,  also,  Greek  culture  ^s  employed  by  the  Persians.  The 
Greek  physician  Democedes  of  Croton  practised  at  the  court  of  Darius,  tbe  first  of 
a  series  of  physicians  in  onlinary  at  the  Persian  court,  and  was  sent  on  a  journey 
of  exploration.  A  Parian  explorer,  Scylax  of  Caryanda,  used  the  Greek  language 
to  describe  his  travels,  undertaken  by  the  order  of  Darius,  which  included  the 
courses  of  the  Cabul  liiver  and  the  Indus  down  to  the  sea.  Finally,  this  intimate 
intercourse  increased  tbe  awe  with  which  the  Persian  kings  regarded  the  Greek 
gods.   A  strong  proof  ol  this  is  afforded  by  tbe  well-known  decree  of  Darius  to^ 
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the  goveruor  Gadata-s,  expressing  his  royal  dissatisfaction  that  taxes  had  heeu 
imposed  upou  the  officials  of  the  shrine  of  the  IkandiidBe,  Three  handled  talents 
of  incenee  were  offered  to  the  Delion  Apollo,  and  the  most  oomplete  immunity 
'^ins  asaured  to  all  his  subjects.  Thus  the  every-day  intercourse  of  Greece  and 
Persia  presents  a  quite  diffnent  picture  from  that  afforded  by  the  Persian  wars 
of  traditional  hist  on*. 

Phrygian  ail  also  was  stimulated  l»y  Greece.  Facades  in  the  style  of  the 
Greek  temples  took  the  place  on  the  tombs  of  the  native  Phrygian  fat^ades  with 
their  Eg\  ptian  pylons  and  lions  like  those  of  Oaria  and  Mycenae.  The  tomhs  of 
Ayazinu  show  us  the  increasing  effect  of  (>reek  inflttence,  uutil  finally  the  &^ade 
on  a  tomb  at  Gherdek-Kaiasi  bears  all  ihe  characteristics  of  a  Dorian  temple. 

liut  the  Greeks  did  not  live  meraly  amoii (/at  foreigners  and  near  f<  ire i Liners ; 
the  Greek  community  included  members  who  spoke  alien  tongues.  The  Greeks 
thus  lived  untk  foreigners  on  the  closest  terras  of  iuteroouTse. 

Scattered  over  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Meditwraoean,  on  the  desert  which 
fringes  the  liighlanda  of  Barca,  on  the  fertile  banks  of  the  llhone,  on  the  slopes  of 
Etna,  in  ihe  hill  couutiy  of  Epims,  on  the  roasts  of  the  l>lark  Sea,  and  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  the  stranj^e^^t  types  of  citv-sial*'  developed  and  adapted  them- 
selves to  the  countr}'  without  lallering  in  their  loyalty  to  their  common  home. 

Prehistoric  strata  were  preserved  on  completely  Greek  soO,  as  in  Lemnos  and 
Crete,  down  to  the  age  of  writing  (witness  the  80H»lled  Tyrrhene  inscription  from 
Lemnos  and  Eteocretan  inscriptii  .ns  from  Praises).  The  language  of  evwy-day  life 
at  Ephesus  was  permeated  with  Lydian,  while  the  vernaetilar  of  Tarentum  showed 
Italian  elements;  the  town  of  Perimhus  had  a  Thracian  tribal  division  (Phyle) ; 
l)iili\  nians  of  Thrace  served  the  Byzantines  as  bondsmen,  and  ^jiculi  were  the  serfs 
of  By racusau  landholders.  The  petty  townships  of  the  peuiiMula  ctf  AUioa  were 
inhabited  by  a  Thracian  population,  which  was,  however,  so  far  Grecised  that  it 
enipUjyed  Greek  as  the  colloquial  language;  while  in  towns  of  what  is  now 
Soutliern  France  Iberian  and  (ireek  riiiarters  existed,  and  from  this  regiim  was  dif- 
fused throufjh  the  Greek  world  that  inlhience  of  Nonliern,  and  psy»peially  ("eltie, 
civilization  which  we  are  accustomed  to  term  the  La  Tene  culture  (Vol.  1,  p.  173). 
The  language,  writing,  and  products  of  Greece  were  disseminated  through  purely 
Celtic  regions.  To  this  intercourse  are  due  those  imitations  of  Greek  gods  and 
letters  on  Celtic  coins*  which  were  prevalent  from  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  to 
Bohemia,  and  on  the  commercial  hi^way  as  far  as  the  Lower  Rhine  and  liorthem 
Italy. 

In  Egypt  the  Greek  enclaves,  the  Greek  mercenaries  of  Daphne  (Tell  Defennet), 
and  the  Greek  manufacturing  and  commercial  town  of  Kaucratis  carried  on  a  brisk 
trade  with  the  Eg^^ptians,  in  accordance  with  whose  customs  scarabeei  were  made 
and  engraTed,  aiid  with  whose  neighbourly  assistance  a  whole  cycle  of  Greco- 
Egyptian  myths  was  formed.  It  was  then  that  the  pretty  lepfond  of  the  treasui-e- 
house  of  Rhampsinitus  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  674)  originated,  whi(h  throughotit  is  not 
originally  Egyptian,  but  an  imitation  of  the  legend  of  Trophoniua  and  Agaraedes, 
who  built  the  treasury  of  Ka^^  Angelas  of  Elis.  The  priests  then  adopted  the 
legend  of  Proteus  and  the  Egyptian  king,  who  tore  Helena  away  from  Pails  in 
order  to  restore  her  to  her  husband-  This  nnest  of  Paris  in  Egypt  looks  much 
like  a  frivolous  travesty  of  the  Greek  legend.  The  festival  of  Perseus  was  cele- 
brated at  Ghemmis  witii  gymnastic  contests  in  imitation  of  the  Gre^ik  games ;  in 
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fact,  the  eutire  c^cle  oi  Deliau  myths  is  transplanted  to  Egypt,  and  a  floatii^ 
ialand  was  discovered  there  alsa  This  mutual  exchange  of  intellectual  wealth 
between  Creeks  and  Etjy|i(ians  may  account  for  the  introduction  of  the  bands  and 
the  annulets  of  the  Doric  colunms  which  encircle  the  floreated  Eg}'ptian  capitals. 
Pharaoh  Xecho,  after  the  \  ift(iry  over  King  Josiah  of  .Tiidah  at  Megiddo,  dedi- 
cated his  coal  of  mail  to  Apollo  ol  lirancliidie,  and  the  earliest  dated  Greek 
inscriptions  of  590-589  (mentioned  on  page  2)  relate  to  an  expedition  of  King^ 
Psammetichus  II  against  Ethiopia,  in  which  Greek  meroenaries  were  engaged 
(of.  Vol.  Ill,  p.  684) ;  they  are  engraved  on  the  leg  of  a  colossal  Samses  in  the 
'   splendid  rock -temple  of  Abu  Sind^el  far  up  in  Niiliia. 

AmasLs  the  Philhellenc  contributed  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  at  Pelphi,. 
dedicated  in  the  temple  oi  Lindus  a  linen  breastplate,  in  which  every  thread  was 
woven  out  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  strands  corresponding  to  the  days  of  the 
year  in  the  old  calendar,  and  sent  presents  to  Sparta.  In  his  reign  Uie  settle- 
ments  of  the  Greeks  were  transferred  from  the  Pelusiae  arm  of  the  Nile  to  Mem- 
phis and  further,  a  place  in  the  Delta ;  subsequently  Naucratis  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  686) 
was  a.sfigned  to  them,  which  was  completely  disconnected  from  the  Ernptian  State 
and  rerei\ed  absolute  self-government.  The  Greeks,  laiihful  to  thek  language, 
juauueis,  and  customs,  erected  there  a  central  shiine,  the  Hellenion,  for  all  their 
Eg}'ptian  colonies,  which  thenceforward  multiplied  more  rapidly  and  extended  far 
into  the  desertb  The  Samians  had  founded  a  factory  in  the  great  oasis  of  Uah 
el-Khargeh  (seven  days'  journey  from  Thebes).  "VVe  hear  of  the  bi-other  of  the 
poetess  Sapj'ho  as  a  wine-merchant  in  Naucratis ;  Alcieus,  the  poet,  stayed  in 
Egypt,  while  his  l)r()tlu>r  distinguished  himself  in  the  service  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
The  foremost  men  of  Greece  either  actually  visited  I^pt,  or,  according  to  the 
legend,  drew  wisdom  from  these  newly  opened  sources.  Solon  and  Pytlingonis 
undoubtedly  stayed  in  Eg}'i>t.  At  this  period  the  terms  for  coarse  liueii  ((f>Q)a<r»v 
and  ^fur6f3iov)  and  tine  linen  (<nvBa>v),  and  linen  tunics  ornamented  witii  fringes- 
^icaKdc-ipi<i),  found  their  way  from  Egyptian  into  Greek. 

There  were  three  strata  of  j)opulatiou  in  Epirus,  Acamania,  and  ^tolia:  a 
Greek  (^Eoliau  or  Thessalian),  an  Illyrian,  and  a  Corinthian  (or  Northwest  Greek) 
imposed  one  on  the  other,  and  these  tribes  were  usually  regarded  by  the  Greeks 
as  mixed  nationalities.  In  fact,  the  strong  Thraco-lll}-Tian  strain  among  the 
Macedonians  enabled  the  more  exclusive  spirits  of  old  Greece  to  stigmatise  the 
Macedonians  as  barbarians  (Vol.  IV,  p.  297). 

The  numerous  (Jarian  names  among  the  families  of  Halieama'^sus  show  how 
strongly  the  original  population  was  represented,  while  the  nauiiiig  of  Milesians 
after  the  goddess  Hecate  illustrates  the  power  of  the  Gkuian  cult^  The  intimate 
union  of  races  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  fathers  of  Thales  (Hezamyes)  and  of 
Bias  (Teutamos),  the  xmcle  of  Herodotus  (Panyassis)  undoubtedly,  and  his  father 
(Lyxap)  probably,  bear  Carian  names,  such  as  occur  also  in  Saraos  (Cheramnes) 
and  in  Cos.  A  similar  mixture  of  blood  occurs  in  Grero-T.iliyan  and  Greco- 
Thracian  districts;  Hegesypyle,  wife  of  Miltiades,  was  a  Thracian  princess; 
Thuc^dides  was  descended  from  her  father  Olorus,  and  the  two  Dions  and  the 
historian  Arrian  had  Thracian  blood  in  their  veins. 

In  the  aristocratic  and  agricultural  State  of  Lycia  Greek  settlers  filled 
the  r6le  of  a  commercial  and  money-making  middle  class  and  disseminated  a 
knowledge  of  the  arts  for  which  their  native  laud  was  famous.   Dynasts  of  Lyda. 
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afcrack  coins  which  represent  them  with  the  Pennan  tiara,  but  bear  on  the  reverse 
the  figore  of  the  goddess  Athena.  Monuments  were  erected  to  the  princes,  which 

extol  them  in  the  Ljcion  and  Greek  languages,  and  an  Attic  epigram  ou  the 
Columna  Xaiithia  praises  the  son  of  Harpa^s,  because  with  the  help  of  Athena, 
the  destroTt'v  towns,  hi'  laid  low  many  citadels,  and  dedicated  to  Zeus  inoro 
trophies  than  uuy  mortal  Gi-eeks  and  Dynasts  together  drew  up  in  bilingual 
agreements  the  regulations  for  f estivals^  as  is  shown  by  the  inscription  of  Isinda. 
The  coins  of  the  towns  of  lifoUos,  Issos,  and  other  places  on  the  CUician  coast 
bear  Greek  inscriptions  by  the  side  of  those  in  AramaiCi 

Tlie  (  trock  towns  rtf  the  kingdom  of  the  Bosplionis,  such  n>  Panticapaeum  (near 
the  modern  Kt  ru  h),  i'ounded  by  the  Milesians,  which  clinil  s  tlie  iiills  in  terraces, 
not  only  accepted  tlie  Phrygian  Mother,  but,  since  Scythians  also  lived  in  the  same 
political  community,  had  in  great  measure- adopted  Scythian  mannerB.  Thus  they 
covered  their  lower  limbs  with  the  tonisers  and  high  boots  of  the  barbarian. 
Masterpieces  of  Greek  art.  like  the  silver  vase  of  KesUSn,  mr^jinated  in  these 
town*? ;  nevertlieles"*  an  Oriental  iutluence  l)ecame  more  and  more  pmrninent,  in 
tlie  hu.:e  ?e]iulrliral  mounds  which  thev  raised,  in  the  decoration  of  their  robes 
with  gold  leaf,  in  the  use  of  the  1\  r^iuu  nuLre  and  the  golden  diadem  as  the  royal 
head-dress  (ct  VoL  IV,  p.  77  ^  seq.).  Olbia  also  enjoyed  brisk  commetee  with  the 
S<7thiaDa,  and  was  subject  to  Scythian  influ^ce  (cf.  VoL  lY,  p.  273).  A  flouiv 
iahing  inland  trade  was  conducted  along  the  Dniester,  Bug,  and  Narew,  and  the 
connections  of  the  traders  extended  to  the  mmiths  of  the  Vistula;  on  the  caravan 
road  to  Central  Asia,  which  even  at  the  present  day  ^lossesses  impi>rtitnce,  and  sug- 
gests the  line  of  the  future  traus-coutmental  railroad  (Vol.  II,  p.  224),  there  lay  in 
the  middle  of  forest-countiy  a  town  built  of  wood  and  surrounded  with  palisades, 
in  which  Hdlffiiic  farmers  and  trappers  settled  They  borrowed  largely  from  the 
lai^ia[ce  of  the  adjoining  tribes,  an(I,  far  from  their  homes  \n  the  northern  forests, 
worshipped  their  own  deities,  especially  Dionysus.  A  niork  ciii)  f<iund  on  the 
Obwn,  representing'  the  dispute  between  Ulysses  and  Ajax.  ami  a  statue  of  Uygeia 
found  at  Perm,  show  that  Greek  trade  flourished  even  in  those  parts. 

The  Greek  people  thus  grew  to  maturity  in  constant  intercourse  with  every 
nation  of  the  civilized  world.  The  ancient  bonds  of  union,  the  national  games, 
which  united  the  Greeks  of  the  most  various  regions,  and  the  eomruon  religious 
centre*^  soon  made  tlie  whole  nation  share  alike  in  the  lesson>  which  had  been 
lennieil  on  the  frinj^es  of  the  (Ireck  world.  It  was  only  when  all  intellectual  im- 
portation had  become  unnecessary'  that  exclusiveness  l>ecame  a  feature  of  the  city- 
etat^  and  it  was  in  the  ^e  of  Perides  that  Athens  first  regarded  mixed  mai-riages 
with  n(Hi<AtheniBn  women  as  invalid. 

The  lands  wliich  formed  the  core  of  Greece  became  self-centred ;  but  on  the 
outer  verge  of  (ireece  the  national  tendency  was  to  expand  and  pronelytise.  Aa 
immense  influence  was  disseminated  from  the  western  Greek  world,  which  imder 
the  rule  of  the  two  Dion\  si  enilnaced  tlie  Eastern  Siculi ;  the  splendid  coins  of 
EuainetOS  of  Syracuse  were  copied  by  the  Semites  in  Segesta,  Motye,  and  Panoh- 
mns,  aa  well  as  by  the  satraps  of  the  Persian  Empire,  Phamabasus  and  T^mus, 
while  Greek  gods  and  Greek  art  passed  into  the  western  Semitic  world.  Greeks 
helped  subsequently  to  fiaht  the  war  of  Uberaticii  in  Egypt,  and  yet  supplied  the 
Pprsians  on  the  other  hand  with  mercenaries  and  generals.  Greeks  -ifn-ed  at  the 
Persian  court  as  body-physicians  and  wrote  Persian  history,  priding  themselvea!. 
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with  veiy  dubious  right,  on  their  knowledge  of  official  records.  Greeks  like  Mem- 
non  of  Khodes  would  have  been  the  beet  supports  of  the  Persian  Empire,  if  the 
jealousy  and  dis(ru!<tof  tlie  Persian  nohltTs  had  not  crippled  tliem ;  ami  (Ircek  nier- 
ceaarief  were  tlie  leading  tnx»ps  of  tlie  Persian  Empire  iwni  tiie  expedition  of 
Cyrus  down  to  the  last  desperate  battle  of  Daiius  Codomauuus.  Thus  the  Greek 
nation,  even  in  the  decisive  battle  under  Al^cander,  supplied  the  best  wamors  and 
the  best  brains  on  either  side,  and  at  the  same  time  scattered  with  alaviah  hands 
the  rich  stores  of  Hellenic  culture  over  all  the  inhabited  world. 

{h)  The  World-wiile  Position  of  ths  Greek  Nation  undrr  Ahrander  ih^  Great. 
. —  The  founding  of  Alexander's  einpii^  (VoL  IV',  p.  299)  bruught  to  the  East  an 
expansion  of  Greek  culture;  it  promoted  an  exchange  uf  commodities  between  East 
and  West,  and  a  mixture  of  barbarian  and  Greek  nationalities,  such  as  the  ancient 
world  had  never  seen  before.  Iberian  tribes  in  Spaui,  Celtic  clans  in  Southern 
Fmnne,  Etruscan  towns,  Italian  arts  ami  crafts,  Kf^yjitian  military  systems  and 
•^''fiyp'-i^''  legends,  Lycian  sei'uli.ln ul  an  lutei-um'  and  Cariau  monuments,  the  wurk 
of  ^icythian  goldsuutlis  and  Persian  palaces  Imd  already  long  been  subject  tu  Greek 
influence,  so  that  the  Greeks  won  their  place  in  the  history  of  the  world  far  more 
as  citizens  of.  the  Mediterranean  sphere  tlian  by  their  domestic  struggles.  But 
.  now  the  dd  colonising  activity  of  tlie  Greeks,  which  had  been  idaxed  for  two  cen- 
turies, was  renewed  over  the  wIidIc  expanse  of  a  brfjad  empire  whose  political  life 
was  (ireek,  whiwe  g»A'erniiieiU  was  Pei-sian,  whose  rnlers  and  army  were  Gieek. 
The  founding  of  Alexandria  and  revival  of  Babyluu  had  created  great  cities  in  tlie 
£ast,  which,  from  the  height  of  their  intellectual  and  material  civilization,  were 
destined  to  become  the  centres  of  the  new  empire.  The  whole  stream  of  Aeir 
wealth  flowed  westward;  the  long  stored-up  treasures  of  the  Achnemenids  once 
more  eireulatpd  in  the  markets;  the  observations  and  calculations  of  Chaldaan 
asirnnniiiers.  w  liirli  went  back  thonsaiuls  of  years,  liecame  available  to  the  Greeks. 
Pytlieas,  and  atier  him  llipparchus,  used  Jlulylonian  measures  in  calculating  the 
distance  of  the  stars.  The  political  and  religious  traditions  of  Babylon,  which  bad 
already  brought  the  Assyrian  monarchs  und^  their  spell  and  made  a  coronation  in 
Babylon  apj)ear  the  necessary  condition  of  a  legitimate  title,  played  a  foremost  imrt 
in  the  world-sc»vereignty  of  Alexander,  and  fitted  in  marvellously  well  w  ith  his 
jBehemes  for  investing  his  empire  with  a  religious  character.  The  building  o£  the 
temple  to  Murduk  Esaggil  played  in  Alexander's  plan  a  part  not  less  important 
than  the  construction  of  harbours  and  dockyards. 

Hdleniam  could  now  r^rd  these  conquered  countries  as  a  real  intdlectual 
possession.  The  reports  of  the  gwieral  statV,  which  contained  an  exact  survey  of 
the  conquered  coimtry,  were  deposited  in  the  im|^rial  arcliives  at  Babylon.  Sjie- 
cial  officials  (Bematists,  i>r  steivmeasurers)  were  responsible  for  the  measui-ement  of 
the  disumces.  Trustworthy  figures  were  forthconiing,  instead  of  the  estimates 
based  on  the  caravan  trade  with  eastern  countries,  against  the  inaccuracy  of  which 
Ariatotle  so  vigorously  protested.  The  course  of  the  Indus  and  Ganges  and  the 
island  of  Taprobane  (Ceylon)  became  known.  The  rep  i  ts  of  Nearchus  the  Cretan 
effected  a  scientific  eonqtiest  of  tlie  coast  between  the  Indus  and  Euphrates.  In 
l>ecember,  823,  this  explorer,  the  leading  memlier  of  the  scientific  Ptaff  of  Alex- 
ander, entered  the  Persian  Gulf  with  a  tieet  for  which  the  Himalayas  had  supplied 
the  timber.   To  his  pen  is  doubtless  due  that  wonderful  account  of  the  tidal-plants 
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(the  Diaugi  uves  with  thmx  supporting  roots  which  grow  on  the  shore  and  spread 
.  lar  out  into  the  sea)  which  is  extant  in  Tbeophiastua.  Aleamnder  had  intrusted 
to  Heradides  the  exploratioa  of  the  Caspiau  Sea  and  its  cuimection  with  the 
oceau,  —  his  death  prevented  the  oxpfution  (»f  ilie  ])laD,  —  and  three  tiinop  organ- 
ised attoni]Us  to  rirennmavigate  Arabia ;  but  Aicliias  of  Pella,  Andro-sibeues  of 
Thasos,  and  Hieron  of  ISoioi  were  all  equally  unable  to  pass  the  surf-beuteu  Cape 
Musandam.  To  the  second  of  these  naval  explorers  we  owe  the  maaMj  descrip- 
tion of  the  isle  of  Bahrein,  T7I0S,  with  its  flowering  gardens  and  cool  fountains,  on 
^hich  Andiosihenes  stayed  from  December,  324,  to  Januaiy,  323.  Here  the  dis- 
covery wa?  made  that  plants  sleep,  and  we  are  given  a  beautiful  deseri^ition  of  the 
way  ui  which  the  ficus-leaves  of  the  Indian  tamarind  fohl  up  for  tlie  ni^ht.  The 
cotton  plantations,  which  iccalled  so  vividly  ihe  vines  of  Hellas,  were  carefully 
studied.  Thus  we  possess  iu  this  account,  extant  iu  Theupiirastus,  a  brilliant  00m- 
joentazy  on  the  difforenoe  of  the  methods  by  which  this  expedition  of  Alexander 
opened  up  the  conquered  territories  from  those,  for  instance,  of  the  Arabian  con- 
querors, who  saw  barely  anylliing  on  this  uiarvelhjiis  island.  ^Ve  do  not  know  who 
of  Alexander's  stafl'  supplied  the  observations  on  the  hanyjui  wliicli  were  made 
abouc  32ti,  during  the  lialt  at  the  confluence  oi  the  Hydaa.pes  and  Acesincs,  nor 
who  so  accurately  mapped  out  the  species  of  the  trees  on  the  Northwestern  Hima- 
layas, nor  who  disooTeied,  from  the  case  of  the  citron-tree,  the  existence  of  sexual 
differences  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  However  easy  it  was  to  exaggerate  in  the 
description  of  the  gigantic  Indian  fig-trees,  where  the  liematists  tixed  the  circum- 
ference of  the  foliage  at  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty  yards  (corisidenihly  le.ss  than 
that  of  tlie  still  existing  giant  trees  of  Nerbuda),  and  however  dithcult  it  was  to 
explain  the  arial  roots  which  siaing  from  the  older  branches  and  become  support- 
ing roots,  we  are  everywhere  astonished  at  the  way  in  whidi  these  phenomena 
were  surveyed  with  open  eyes  and  intelligent  appreciation.  Nothing  has  been 
preserved  for  us  of  the  reports  of  Gorgos,  a  mining  expert,  who  explored,  probably 
at  Alexander'.*?  eommand,  the  gold  and  silver  niities  as  well  as  the  salt-mines  in 
the  Indian  kingdom  of  8opeithes,  and  the  treatise  on  liarbours  by  Cleon  of  Syracuse 
is  lost.  But  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  survey  by  which  the  new  world  was 
opened  up  is  clearly  shown  us  from  such  broken  fragments  of  the  keraest  intellec- 
tual activity. 

The  intellectual  conquest  of  the  East  thus  was  achieved  by  the  keen  Western 
facility  for  scientific  oKservation.  llwt  the  nuptials  of  the  Orient  and  Occident 
which  were  celebrated  at  the  wedding  festival  in  Susa  (Vol.  TV,  j».  128)  remained 
a  slave-marriage,  iu  which  the  East  was  the  lord  and  master.  The  admission  of 
the  Persians  and  other  races  into  the  great  frame  of  the  Macedonian  army  signified, 
it  is  true,  a  further  victory  of  Western  organisation ;  but  the  contemplated  admission 
of  Persian  troops  into  the  Macedonian  phalanx  would  have  broken  it  up. 

And  yet  Alexander  thought  that  the  political  organisation  of  Ilenenism,  tlie 
world-empire,  was  only  jxussible  by  a  fusion  of  races.  By  the  transplantation  of 
nations  from  Asia  to  Europe,  and  from  i'>an)pe  to  Asia,  it  was  proposed  to  gain  for 
ihe  world-mooaichy,  with  its  halo  of  religious  sanctity,  the  support  of  those  disr- 
Gonneoted  masses  who  were  united  with  the  ruling  dynasty  alone,  but  had  no 
coherence  among  themselves.  At  a  distance  the  HeUenie  JMit,  the  city-state, 
seemed  the  suitable  representative  of  a  new  culture;  at  home,  however,  the 
old  constitutional  life  might  become  dangerous,  so  that  all  recollections  of  the 
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Corinthian  League  (Vol.  IV,  p.  299)  were  snppre!?<;ed,  and  decrees  were  juiblished. 
by  Alexander  which  counselled  the  return  of  the  exiled,  hut  prohibited  ilie  ooni- 
bined  meetings  of  Achiean  and  Arcadian  towns,  (iarrisons  were  placed  in  tli© 
towns,  t>Taut8  were  lavouied  or  condenmed,  so  that  Oriental  despotism  seemed  to 
have  won  the  day  over  all  Western  developmenta. 

In  tlie  East  the  association  of  Alexander's  sovereignty  with  the  substrata 
underlying  the  Persian  imperial  organisation  was  mimistakable.    We  see  how 
fully  Alexander  used  the  religious  cnTivietions  of  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians^ 
.  and  poihapti  even  the  political  traditiunii  of  the  latter,  for  his  own  ends,  and  how 
he  restored  to  the  city  of  Sardis  and  the  Lydiaus  the  old  Lydian  rights. 

Court  etiquette  and  oflSoial  institutions  were,  on  the  other  hand,  laigely  borrowed 
by  Alexander  from  the  Persian  Empire.  His  father  Plilllp  had  taken  the  first  step- 
in  this  direction  by  imUating  a  Persian  custom,  llie  niilit;iry  education  of  noble 
youths  at  court.  It  was  not  the  study  of  Herodotus'  liistory  and  Xenophon's 
**  Anabasis,"  but  the  presence  of  rei>.ian  exiles  at  the  Maceiiunittu  court,  that  led  to 
these  views.  The  custom  at  the  Persian  court  of  kissing  the  ground ;  the  harem^ 
the  Persian  state-robe,  the  Persian  criminal  code  (as  in  the  case  of  Bessus),  were 
adopted ;  and  the  eunuchs  were  taken  over  with  the  Persian  court  officials.  The 
Vezir^  was  called  in  Greek,  since  /Eschylus'  "Persians,"  Chiliarch,  a  name  which 
was  ncAv  oftieially  borne  by  Tfephiostion.  Cliares  of  Mytilene  was  nominated 
chief  chajuberluin  (eto-a77c\Xej>'»),  and  the  head  scribe  took  a  prominent  i>tKjiLioru 
The  ofhcial  protocols  and  royal  tliaries  were  ke]>t  up  in  the  new  Macedonian  world- 
empire  after  the  old  Persian  style.  These  ixtyal  diaries  of  Alexander  form  the  core 
of  the  tradition  on  which  our  knowledge  of  the  era  of  Alexander  ought  to  rest,  but 
owing  to  the  later  literature  of  romance  they  are  not  always  recognisable  beneath 
the  mass  of  leixends.  A  ci>nsideraitle  frai^rneTit,  which  c^nprises  the  last  days  of 
Alexander,  luis  been  preserved  for  us  in  toleraV»le  coinpU  ienes^.  The  Persian  sys- 
tem of  roads  and  the  I'ersian  imperial  post  were  muiiuained ;  and  the  basis  of  the 
imperial  administration  was  the  old  division  into  satrapies.  But  the  powers  of 
the  governors  were  and  they  were  kept  in  close  connection  with  the  centre  of  the 
empire.  The  command  of  the  army  and  the  administration  of  the  finance  were- 
detached  from  the  oHice  of  satnty^ ;  the  rights  of  coining  money  and  keeping  mer- 
cenaries were  altogether  aboli^hed. 

The  last  year  of  Alexander's  life  was  to  pical  of  the  world-wide  position  of  the 
Gieoo-Macedonian  kii^om.  Embassies  from  the  sources  of  the  Blue  Nile  and 
from  the  steppes  of  Southern  Russia,  from  Ethiopia  and  the  Scythian  country^ 
from  Iberians,  Celts*  Bruttians,  Lucanians,  and  Etniscans,  and  above  all  from 
Eome  and  Carthage,  came  in  that  year  to  Alexander's  court.  Arabia  was  to  ne 
circumnavigated,  and  a  scheme  initialed  to  regidate  the  irrifTati<»n  of  the  Euphrates* 
region  by  lowering  the  weirs,  repairing  the  canals,  and  building  dykes.  The  coast 
and  the  islands  of  the  Persian  Gulf  were  to  be  colonised  (cf.  Vol  lY,  pt.  129).  It 
was  intended  also  to  rear  temples  on  the  most  ancient  holy  sites  of  Greece  (I>elos, 
Dodona,  Delplii),  as  well  as  at  Iionie  at  Dion,  Amphipolis,  and  CyfriiUB.  llie  old 
luncditaiy  culture  of  tlu^  East  and  the  energy'  of  the  West  seeme^l  to  be  welded 
together,  and  Greek  had  become  the  language  of  the  civilized  provinces  o£  Westerui 

1  Til  Ktcsinn  i(a$aplTiis,  in  TT^  svclntis  aCapa-rar t7t  =  l'\\c  Aiun  nriiii  liazara])et,  from  linznr,  thousyititl, 
as  a  cotuinaiider  of  the  uue  tbousaad  potnegrauute-beahug  bodyguartU ;  cf.  <apUuiation  to  the  picture  ia 
Yd.  UI,  p.  147. 
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Asia,  just  aa  Babjlouian  had  been  a  thouaand  years  before.  And  this  inheritance 
of  Alexander  was  not  tianaitoiy.  Evoi  if  on  tluit  summer's  evening  of  323  b.  a. 
(        13),  when  the  news  that  he  was  dead,  and  that  the  world  was  wiibout  a. 

lord,  burst  ou  the  passionately  excited  ix)pulacG  at  Babylon,  the  plans  f<»r  the 
future  were  dead,  and  the  disiiitegmtiou  of  tlie  mighty  empire  was  inovitable, 
yet  the  creatiou  of  a  new  sphere  of  culture,  whicli  ]^>artially  embraced  the  ancient 
East,  is  the  work  of  Alexander.  No  Eumuu  world-empiie,  no  world-embracing 
Christianity,  no  Byzantine  Empire,  with  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt  as  provinces,, 
wonld  have  been  (tossible  without  this  monarchy  of  Alexander. 

At  the  time  when  geographical  knowledge  was  immensely  widened  towards  the 
East  by  .Mexander's  victories,  a  bold  mariner  set  sail  from  ^far>eillcs  (Massilia), 
the  cliiel  emporium  of  the  products  of  the  North,  of  auiL^er  aud  liu,  and  the  centie 
from  which  Greek  influence  spread  among  Celts  aud  Iberians ;  this  was  l^  lheas,. 
one  of  the  most  successful  explorers  and  also  the  first  Greek  to  reach  the  Teutons^ 
Alexander  von  Tlumboldt  characterises  the  gi*eat  and  common  impulse  which 
mastered  the  spirits  of  the  late  fourteenth  and  early  fifteenth  centuries  with  the 
words,  "  The  age  of  Columbus  was  also  the  af^e  of  Copernicus,  Ariosto,  DUrer,  and 
Raphael"  We  may  point  to  the  fact  thai  the  age  of  I'vlhtas  waa  aluo  that  o£ 
Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Lysippus,  of  Philip  and  Alexander  of  Macedon. 

Columbus  started  out  in  blind  fiAith;  that  is  shown  by  his  libro  dns  jn  ofeeia» 
(ct  VoL  I,  p.  348),  But  Pj'theas  not  only  stood  at  the  head  of  the  science  of  his 
day,  but  increased  that  science  by  new  discoveries  which  held  got)d  for  ail  time. 
He  worked  with  comparatively  small  ap]>aiatiis  for  observation,  with  the  {»ii«Mnon 
(tohadow-indicatur),  a  rod,  the  length  of  whofie  shadow  at  noon  during;  the  et|:iiiiox,. 
compared  x^dth  the  actual  length  of  the  rod,  gave  the  geographical  laLiLude  ui  die 
place  where  the  observation  was  taken.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  insuffidtent  ap{)aratus,. 
the  latitude  of  JMassilia,  as  determined  by  him,  is  conect  within  Hve  minutes.  The 
old  idea  that  the  pole  star  marked  the  celestial  pole  was  definitely  refuted  by  him. 
Scientific  problems,  such  as  the  inquiry  into  the  size  of  tlie  rf]ol>e  and  into  the 
extent  of  the  inhabited  world,  led  him  far  out  into  unexjiloreil  regions;  his  inten- 
tion was  to  reach  the  polar  circle.  As  soon  as  the  iimiis  of  the  Mediterraneau 
were  passed,  a  multiplicity  of  phenomena  attracted  the  attentiofn  of  the  bold 
explorer;  the  phenomenon  <>f  the  tides,  which  was  explained  even  fay  Plato  as  due 
to  supernatural  causes,  was  then  for  the  first  time  assigned  by  Pytheas  ccwrecUy  to- 
the  action  of  the  moon.  At  fiist  driven  by  sontliwesterly  winds,  and  then  pressing" 
forward  mure  slowly  withouL  any  as.sistance,  he  reached  the  iiorthwest  ctirner  of 
Spain  in  thirteen  days,  aud  then  steered  out  into  the  open  sea  with  a  northerly 
course  for  three  days.  The  pde  star  showed  the  observer  the  direction  of  his- 
course,  and  ultimately  the  geographical  latitude  was  detwmined  from  the  altitode 
of  the  pole.  Westerly  aud  southwesterly  winds,  as  well  as  the  Gulf  Stream,  dro\e 
Pytheas  mit  of  his  course,  aud  thus, under  the  belief  that  he  had  sailed  eontinually 
northward,  he  reached  the  western  point  of  Brit:aiiy  and  the  island  of  I'shan^/ 
(Uxisame).  lie  then  circumuavigaLed  England,  since  he  first  sailed  thirteen  days 
to  the  north,  readied  the  most  northerly  cape  of  Great  ^tain,  and,  two  days  later, 
the  Shetland  Islands,  which  he  calls  Aibudes.  The  longest  day,  of  nineteen  hours,, 
which  he  records,  exactly  tallies  with  this  latitude.  Aocoonts  oi  Thule  (Iceland)* 
found  their  wav  to  him.  He  bronrrht  with  him  mvsterious  tales  of  a  mixture  of* 
water,  air,  and  earth,  comparable  rather  to  the  gleaming  of  a  medusa  or  jelly-fish, — 
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a  long  misunderstood  descriptioD,  not  merely  of  the  tliiclc,  gray  mist  which  makes 
earth,  the  water,  and  the  air  indistinguishahle,  hut  of  the  northern  liglits.  7To 
(hi  ll  sailed  to  the  mouths  of  the  Khine,  penetrated  to  the  Kllie,  to  the  land  of  the 
Teutons,  and  to  the  islands  which  at  low  tide  were  dry  laud,  to  the  island  of 
AhaloB  (Hidigoland  ?),  whithei  ia  spruig  the  waves  btiiig  the  amber;  finally,  ke 
reached  (he  coast  of  Jutland. 

Pytheas,  the  discoNerer  of  the  Germans,  undertook  his  hold  voyage  in  the 
iiitorests  of  science,  and  <ifTered  to  science  enormous  tracts  (if  new  territory,  whieli, 
iruin  foolish  but  explieaMe  doubts,  it  loug  wished  to  relej^^aie  to  the  domain  of 
fable.  Some  praciicai  extension  of  the  sphere  of  Ala&aiiiiia  commerce,  ill  fact 
the  founding  of  a  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  may  well  have  been  con- 
nected with  this  important  expedition.  An  excessive  estimate  of  the  distance 
over  which  he  sailed,  and  the  consequent  assumption  of  the  iniinense  expanse  of 
the  coa'st  of  Britain,  cerLamly  caused  errors  in  the  ehart  of  Pvtheas :  but  our  age  is 
competent  fully  to  rrrtisp  the  high  importance  of  Pj'theas  as  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  successful  exph>rers  of  all  times. 

Gr^k  daring  and  Greek  intellect  thus  surveyed  the  then  known  w<Mld  from 
the  Shetland  Islands  to  modem  Turkestan,  from  the  west  coast  of  Libya  to  the 
Ganges.  The  survey  of  Britain  and  Peraia,  the  aurora  boreaUs^  the  tides  in  the 
Atlantic,  no  k'ss  than  the  rrrowth  of  banyniiH  and  nmnjjnives,  amber  on  the  shores  - 
of  (Germany,  i,'old  and  silver  mines  in  India,  and  seieniitic  inquiry  into  the  «>nter 
ocean  aud  tlie  limits  of  the  land,  were  objecl^i  of  Greek  investigation  as  much  as  tiie 
laws  of  social  development  and  the  laws  of  thought  itself.  Thus  the  philosophy 
of  Aristotle  (384r^22)  seems  to  us  like  the  peean  of  this  world-embracing  thought, 
teaching  that  thought  itself  is  the  immaterial  divinity,  the  cause  of  all  movement, 
the  absolute  seIf-c;onscinu?ness. 

Insight  into  the  laws  oi  human  th(»u(ilil  is  tlie  most  certain  .siaiting  point  of 
all  knowledge.  We  follow  in  thought  the  imiversal  cause  into  its  particular  eiiects, 
just  as  we  see  the  white  light  break  up  in  the  prism  into  its  bright  component 
colours.  That  thing  which,  through  every  period  of  change,  preserves  its  com- 
prehensible existence  is  the  object  of  true  kuowledga  All  development  consists 
in  the  relation  of  potentiality  to  realisation,  of  matter  to  form.  If  the  matter  de- 
velops to  the  form  wliich  is  latent  in  it  by  desijrn,  llien,  according  to  the  iaws  of 
predisposition  and  necessity,  it  develops  progressive!}-,  without  beginning  or  end, 
in  unceasing  movement,  from  the  formless,  that  is,  the  pure  matter,  through  an 
immense  series  of  gradations,  upwards  to  the  immaterial  form,  to  the  divinity. 
And  in  this  scale  of  gradations,  where  even  the  changes  of  the  inorganic  imply  a 
development  of  latent  potentialities,  the  evolutionary  process  passes  through  the 
lower  forms  of  life,  possessing  but  a  vegetative  soul,  to  man,  whose  soul  is  reason. 
Happiness  is  the  aim  of  human  life,  and  to  obtain  it  the  ethical  virtues,  which  are 
rooted  in  the  will,  come  into  play  together  with  knowledge.  But  man  can  never 
pursue  his  goal  in  solitude ;  he  requires  fellow-men  and  society ;  he  is  a  i&ov 
woXtTi/fdf,  a  social  l)eing.  One  of  the  great  intellectual  discoveries  of  the  age  of 
Alexand»'r  sliows  itself  in  tlie  doetiiue  that  man  cannot  fully  realise  his  latent 
pot«tuialities  e.xeejit  in  the  Stale;  tliis  doctrine  supplies  an  irresistible  protest 
against  those  cowardly  aud  selti.sh  anarchist  delusions  of  the  Cynics  and  Mega- 
rians,  who  held  that  the  only  happiness  possible  to  the  individuiJ  by  himself  con- 
sisted in  the  reversion  to  impossible  condi  ions  of  barbarism  and  in  the  enjoyment 
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of  the  moment.  All  intelligent  peii5ons  grasped  clearly  the  importance  of  the  faot 
now  established  that  onl\-  a  coinbiued  social  eflbrt  aiul  t!ie  stroiigtli  of  the  com- 
munity had  created  for  HeUeuifim  that  predominant  place  which  it  held  in  the 
world. 

Thus  Aristotle,  whose  influence  has  been  felt  tat  two  thousand  yeara»is  the  best 
personification  of  that  age  which  created  a  living  and  active  philosophy  from  the 

TBSults  of  its  achievements,  and  no  longer  clung  to  political  phrases,  but  from  an 
iiivc'sLigation  of  the  aliuudanl  historical  material  brought  into  clear  relief  the  out- 
lines of  the  State  ami  its  primary  object,  the  education  of  the  citizens. 

(c)  The  Power  and  Position  of  Ilclknisni  after  Alexander  Oreat.  —  The 
focus  of  political  activity  shifted  towards  the  East,  and  the  direction  of  world 
commerce  changed  ;  the  centres  of  trade  were  now  the  new  Greek  cities,  in  com- 
parison with  which  the  ancient  capitals  seemed  insignificant  settlements.  Alexander 

valued  the  Semite  as  a  necessary  complement  to  the  Persian ;  he  was  also  nut 
without  reverence  for  t^ld  Liaditions  and  for  scientific  eininenee.  He  therefore 
promoted  the  prosperity  of  Babylon ;  but  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris,  ixoi  Babylon, 
became  the  metropolis  of  the  fertile  plain  of  If eaopotamia. 

The  combined  commerce  of  India,  Ethiopia,.  Arabia,  and  Eg}-pt  itself  conveiged 
on  Alexandria,  that  city  of  world  trade  and  cosmopolitan  civilization.  It  was  there, 
*  close  to  that  emblenr  of  world  tnde,  the  marble  lighthouse,  the  Pharos,  which 
tuweied  liigh  above  the  paliu-Lrees,  and  near  the  museum  and  the  library,  the 
homes  of  civilization,  that  the  mortal  remains  of  Alexander's  tiery  spii'it  found 
their  last  resting-place.  How  small  seemed  the  "  great "  cities  of  the  mother  coun- 
try compared  with  this  city  of  Alexander,  covering  some  twenty-two  hundred  acres 
(three  and  a  half  square  miles)  with  its  half  million  of  inhabitants.  Carpet  fac- 
tories, f^las^-works,  the  produclion  of  papyrus  and  incense,  jjave  the  commercial 
city  the  stamp  of  a  manitfacLuring  Unvu.  Alexandria,  as  the  centre  of  a  new 
movement,  became  also  tiie  lieadquarlers  of  the  new  industrj*  of  cameo-cutting. 
That  marvellous  Famesettazza,  which  has  rightly  been  termed  the  foremost  product 
of  Alexandrine  art,  came  from  its  worksho]^^)«. 

Alexandria  then  was  the  starting  point  of  that  policy,  justly  to  be  compared 
with  the  attitude  of  the  English  in  India,  which  nded  the  Nile  country  in  civiliza- 
tion, iM>liiic^,  aud  uaLionnlity.  It  forced  upou  the  native  population  the  language 
of  their  rulers,  burdened  the  natives  alone  with  a  poll-tax,  but  m  compensation  it 
allowed  an  infinity  of  religious  ideas  to  ascend  from  the  lower  strata  of  society  to 
the  nding  cla.ss.  Districts,  towns,  and  villages  were  given  new  CJreck  names,  and 
at  the  period  when  the  Greek  influence  was  at  its  heiglii  many  of  the  old  popula- 
tion Grecised  their  name.s  or  gave  them  a  Greek  h)ok  {ejonch-^r  live3=*E7r(ij/ 
and  similarly  Thaubastis  =  Bau^acrr;;) ;  and  not  only  were  the  roval  edicis  pul»- 
lished  in  the  Greek  language  (occasionally  with  an  Kg}  ptiau  translation),  but  also 
the  private  contracts  of  ordinary  business  (leases*  labour  contracts,  conveyances) 
are  in  Greek.  Ptolemy  Fhilad^pbus  succeeded  in  a.ssigning  the  proceeds  of  a 
very  ancient  tax  (the  apomoira,  or  one-sixth  of  the  produce  of  vineyards,  oichards, 
and  kitrhen  gardens)  to  the  cult  of  his  sister  Arsinof'",  that  is,  to  the  Ptnlcinaic 
goveruineut  (2G4-263).  The  as.sif^iiinent  of  other  impo.sis  in  ounii)cnsutiun  divi  not 
check  a  considerable  bhrinkage  in  the  revenue  ui  the  native  temples.  The  preva- 
lence of  Greek  nottoos  in  the  worship  of  Serapis  is  incontestable  (Vol  III,  p.  692). 
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OounteriDflaences,  generated  in  the  lower  levels  of  aodetyt  offered  a  stout  lesist- 
40ce  to  the  potent  ideas  of  the  Hellene;   The  old  native  divinities  brought  not 

TTiprely  Alexamicr,  but  also  the  PtoIiTtiies,  po  stronj];lr  under  their  spell  that  they 
built  numerous  i^iuiples  in  tlieii-  In  >uuur.  The  old  adniinisLrative  dinsious  wvre  left, 
with  the  natural  exception  that  the  Ptolemies,  following  Alexander's  uniform 
poliej  in  Persia,  plaoed  military  conmtandera  hy  the  aide  of  (be  civil  officials. 
The  wonderfully  dose-meshed  net  of  taxation,  which  the  Fhaiaoh  dynasty  had 
drawn  roimd  its  subjects,  was  preserved  and  developed  as  a  welcome  institatioQ ; 
80  also  the  system  of  iTumopolies,  tlie  explcitatinn  of  the  royal  dtTOesues,  and  the 
ollicial  hierarchy  of  tlie  court.  Tlie  old  magic  funnuhe,  the  iiithience  of  the  IVfajji,* 
the  mytholog)-,  and  the  religious  ideas  of  Egypt  poiued  in  mighty  streams  into 
the  HeUfoiic  world.  And  even  if  tiiese  latter  suffered  a  transfoima^n  at  tiie 
hands  of  the  Stoics  and  other  Greek  schools,  yet  their  essential  features  persisted, 
and  showed  a  marvellous  power  of  revival  Even  in  art  the  old  Egyptian  style 
carried  (lie  day.  We  find  a  princess  of  the  Ptolemaic  house  depicted  on  a  cameo 
as  an  Egy|)iian  ;  and  if  artistio  representations  may  be  trusted,  the  princes  them- 
jselves  adopted  native  dress. 

The  ancient  dties  of  Syria  were  so  &r  Giedsed  that  the  new  capital  Antioch 
•on  the  Orontes,  with  its  suburb  Daphne,  henceforward  the  emporium  for  the 
Euphrates  trade,  was  surroundeil  ly  a  diain  <  f  (  Ireek  settlements.  Military  col- 
onies, inhabited  by  veterans  who  had  eatiied  tlieir  discharge,  as  well  as  l-y  natives, 
were  founded  on  the  model  of  the  city-state,  both  in  the  old  CiaiiUiy  and  in  Asia 
Minor.  City  life,  with  a  government  by  a  mass  assembly  and  an  organisation  of 
the  citiieas  in  ttibes»  fioiirbhed  in  these  odonies.  Supported  by  the  national  gov- 
emmentf  occupying  the  position  of  the  dominant  class,  the  Greeks  acquired  enor- 
mous influence  n\>nn  social  life.  How  completely  tlie  Greek  Ihlis  hm\  conquered 
the  Semitic  East  is  proved  by  tlie  forms  of  worship  and  of  law.  Ascalon  could 
produce  a  Zeus,  Poseidon,  and  Apol]r>,  in  addition  to  Astai  Le  and  the  fish-goddess 
^Atargatis-Derketo),  The  coins  of  Damascus  show,  it  is  true,  a  Dionysus,  who 
exhibits  some  assimilation  to  the  Aiahian  god,  but  they  bear  also  the  heads  of 
Artemis,  Athene,  and  Nik^  The  so<«alled  Syrian  Code  was  compiled  in  these 
re^ns  on  the  basis  of  Greek  legal  notions.  Even  in  tin*  era  of  the  ^faecabees  a 
gymnasium  in  Jerusalem  shocked  the  orthodox  Jews ;  and  tlie  Feat^t  of  Taliernacles 
■was,  by  the  introductitm  of  tli\  isns  wauds,  made  to  resemble  the  Diooysia,  which, 
however,  a  Seieucid  could  not  introduce. 

Terms  belonging  to  eonstitutlonal  forms  (self-government),  to  military  matters 
<8rmy,  war,  pay),  and  l^islation  (Sanhedrin,the  titles  of  prosecutor,  defendant,  pre- 
.si  liiiL,'  judge)  forced  their  way  into  Palestine.  The  phraseology  of  commerce  showed 
<freek  influence;  so  did  the  (Ireek  legend  borne  by  Jcwiah  coins  after  the  time  of 
the  Hasmonrnan*?.  ITemj)  now  was  imported  hither  from  (  Jrecce;  Greek  household 
furniture,  Greek  cloth ing,  and  Greek  family  names  pre[»onderate. 

The  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  were  Hellenised  in  various  ways.  The  transhition 
of  the  Scriptures,  the  Septuagint  vendon,  was  due  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  np 
the  knowledge  of  the  Bible  among  those  who  had  gradually  lost  their  acquaintance 
with  the  sacred  language.  Thus  a  new  channel  was  opened  for  the  diffusion  of 
Greek  influence ;  although  dififusion  was  accompanied  by  a  process  of  corruption, 

>  So  lat*^  M  the  By/intina  OB  m  fwiiife  to  tlw  tomb  of  tbi  Uigtta  priMtoii  Mitfaiitii^  foand  ia 
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and  the  Greek  language  took  a  tinge  of  Hebvaio  idiom  among  the  Jewa  of 

Alexandria. 

Kven  (hf»  remote  Anuntries  of  the  Eaf*t  now  drew  nearer  to  Helleni.sm.  Tlie 
(i  reeks  of  Asia  Minor  had  of  course  Ijeionged  to  the  same  empiire  as  a  part  of 
the  Indian  nation,  so  that  commerce  was  early  able  to  bring  into  the  Punjab 
the  products  of  Greek  art;  and  philosophical  ideas,  such  as  the  Indian  doctrine 
of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  found  thor  way  to  (ireek  territory.    It  is  certain 
tliat  the  ludiaus,  at  tlie  time  of  the  grammarian  Pfiuini  (Vol.  II,  p.  415),  had 
become  familiar  with  tlie  (Ireok  alphabet,  and  had  struck  coins  after  the  Athenian 
pattern.    Itwitsnni  uiuil  Alexander's  expedition  that  the  country  was  CH)iii|uereii 
by  science  (p.  8),  and  tlie  Indian  trade,  which  was  now  so  unportaut  to  Alex- 
andria, became  a  part  of  Greek  commerce.   The  Indian  custom  of  ornamenting 
gplden  vessels  with  precious  stones  was  adoi>ted  in  the  sphere  of  Greek  culture; 
thus  Stratonice  of  Syria  sent  golden  cups,  inlaid  with  ivoiy,  as  an  ollering  to 
Delo<.  and  ludian  jacinth  beeame  a  favourite  nraferial  witli  lapidaries.    After  the 
eon((ue.sii  of  science  the  .spirit  of  romance  asserted  iis  (  laini;  tlie  imaginative 
writet^  of  Alexander's  age  busied  themselves  with  India.    At  a  much  earlier 
date  the  Greeks  had  welcomed  the  fantasies  of  Indian  folk-lore,  such  as  the 
^Id-mming  ants  as  lai-ge  as  jackals  and  clad  in  skins,  which  some  wish  to 
explain  as  a  Tibetan  fur-clad  tribe  (cf.  Vol.  11,  p.  146).    Even  if  the  myth  of  the 
Cyclops,  who  occur  substantially  in  the  MalulMinrata  as  Lalataxa,  arose  independ- 
ently amoujy  the  ( I  reeks  and  the  Ini  liaus,  those  tribes  which  always  carry  their 
homes  with  them,  since  they  only  reij[uiie  to  wrap  themselves  up  in  their  enormous 
ears,  are  distinctly  the  creation  of  an  Indian  stoiy-teller  (ct  ibid.  p.  147).  They 
also  appear  in  the  MahftbhSrata  as  Tschamaprawarana.   In  the  age  subsequent  to 
Alexander  a  flourishing  commerce  was  maintained  with  India,  and  Megasthenes 
(ibid.  p.  406)  in  ast<>niphment  tells  of  the  marvellous  countr}%  its  splendid  momi- 
tain  forests,  its  smilinrr  well-watered  jtlains,  and  the  strong,  proud  race  of  men 
which  breathes  the  pure  air.    What  a  Huttering,  crawling,  and  leaping  there  is 
under  the  mighty  trees,  whose  topmost  foliage  rustles  in  the  wind  1   Tigers  twice 
the  size  of  lions,  and  coal-black  apes,  whose  faces  are  white  and  bearded,  roam 
through  the  Imlian  forest  in  the  daytime,    (iigantic  serpents  with  bat-like  wings 
Avhiz  through  the  air  at  night;  innumerable  kinds  of  birds  screech,  and  coo,  and 
aing  in  a  bewildering  babeL 

Amongst  the  men,  however,  the  most  remarkable  were  the  Philosophers,  who 
meditated  over  the  problems  of  the  universe  in  solitude  for  thirtynseven  years  and 
then  never  discussed  them  with  women.  For,  as  Megasthenes  naively  thought^  if 
women  were  unworthy  of  the  high  teaching,  a  grievous  sin  would  have  been  com- 
mitted in  wasting  it  on  them;  but  if  they  were  worthy  of  the  teaehincr,  they 
would  certainly  be  diverted  from  their  own  duties,  or,  to  express  the  i<lea  in  modern 
phraaeolog}',  they  would  be  filled  with  ideas  of  emancipation.  The  philosophy 
itself  was  gladly  recognised  as  akin  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Greek&  Megasthenes, 
periiape^  whm  he  makes  this  statemait,has  in  mind  the  doctrme  of  transmigration. 
So,  too^the  Greeks,  when  they  miw  the  procession  in  honour  of  Siva  (rf.  Vol.  II, 
p.  410)  winding  through  the  vine-clad  valleys,  with  the  clash  of  cymbals  and 
kettledrums,  may  have  thought  themselves  tran.s[H)iit'il  to  their  own  homes  durinj:^ 
the  noisy  passing  of  a  Dionysiac  rout.  With  the  Indian  precious  stones  came 
their  names  (opal,  heryl,  etc.)  into  the  West  Indian  fables  influenced  the  Greek 
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travellers*  tales,  the  tiue  precursors  of  Defoe's  immortal  work.  Thus  the  romance 
of  lambnlus  shows  an  unmistakable  likene?'s  to  the  adventures  of  Sinbad,  which 
are  the  products  uf  Indian  fancy,  and  were  later  incorporated  by  the  Arabians  iii 
the  collection  of  "Tlic  Arabian  Nights.  " 

Bttt  an  influenee  spread  also  from  the  West  to  the  East  A  typical  instance  ot 
this  is  shown  by  the  &ct  that  Indian  expressions  connected  with  warfare  (r^y^, 
a  subterraneous  passage  =  surunyft,  and  ;j^a\tm,  a  horse-bit  =  khalina,  can  show  a 
Greek  origin;  and  that  /ze'Xfli/,  ink  =  niela,  and  /caXa^o*?,  pen  =::kala ma)  found  their 
way  into  Sanscrit  from  the  Gi-eek,  An  echo  of  the  great  struggles  between  Greeks 
and  Indians  is  heard  even  in  tlie  commentaiies  on  the  giammariau  PSuini,  and 
intellectual  links  of  connection  are  foi^ged  in  abundance.  Alexander  had  brought 
the  tragedies  of  .£schylusy  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  to  India  with  him,  and  hie 
gigantic  train  included  numerous  actors.  We  must  date  back  to  that  period  the 
similarities  which  the  Mritshtshhakatik.t  (Vol.  IT,  p.  418)  pi-esent  to  the  Attic  com- 
edy, the  imitaLion  of  the  Greek  stage,  which  calls  the  curlaiii  in  Indian  yawnnila, 
or  "  the  Greek,"  the  transference  oi  Homeric  legends  intu  the  Indian  epics,  the 
beast  iables  on  Indian  soil,  until  later  even  the  Greek  romances  of  Achilles  Tatius 
served  to  adorn  the  romance  **  KAdamhati "  of  Bftua  (600-630  a.  d.)  and  his  son. 
The  plastic  arts  were  enriched.  Doric  (Kashmir),  Ionic  (Taxila),  and  Corintliian 
pillars  (GandiiSra)  arose  in  that  fairyland,  wliich,  under  King  Asnka  (Vol,  II, 
pp.  387,  394),  after  the  Persian  model,  bad  passed  from  the  stage  c»i  woc^den 
buildings  to  stone  buildings;  the  symbol  of  the  god  of  love,  the  dolphin,  may 
have  been  transported  fh>m  Greece  to  India  by  the  sculptor's  art  Coins  were 
struck  on  the  Greek  model.  FinaUy,  the  Greek  dialogue  served  as  a  frame- 
work for  the  discussions  of  Greeks  and  Indians  on  philosophic  subjects;  thus 
the  Melinda  =  panha  —  of  a  somewliat  later  date  —  presents  one  such  dialogue 
between  King  Menander^  and  llie  liuddliist  priest  Nftya  Sena. 

The  relations  of  Asuka  with  the  West  in  the  field  of  religion  and  politics  are 
somewhat  audaciously  stated  in  his  thirteenth  inscriptiiiu,  and  the  assertion  that  he, 
the  "  pious  kii^ihad  succeeded  in  winning  over  even  the  Greek  princes  Amtiyoga 
(Antiochus),  Tidumaya  (Ptolemaus),  Amtekina  (Antigonus),  Maka  (Mayas),  Alika- 
sadala  (Alexaiider  of  Kpinis)  cannot  be  seriously  entertained.  The  Iiuln-Bactrian 
empire  and  ihe  petty  kingdoms  i>arcelled  out  of  it  were  long  a  home  of  the  (Ireek 
spirit.  Great  vitality  must  have  been  latent  in  those  kmgdoms  of  the  Gi-eek 
eanqutstadorea,  since  they  did  not  shrink  from  the  dang^  of  mutual  hostility. 
The  struggle,  which  was  carried  on  from  these  parts,  seemed  to  the  adjoining 
peoples  more  colossal  tlian  the  cnquests  of  Alexander  the  (Jreat.  Its  importance 
for  the  establishment  of  relations  lictween  the  Greek-s[>eaking  world,  India  nn<l 
]'".a>t  Asia,  has  not  yet  been  oullicientiy  ap[M tciated.  King  Demetrius  (180-1  •')."•) 
and  tlie  town  u£  Demetrias  (Dattamittiyaka-yunaku),  which  he  built,  apj^iear  in 
the  stirring  verses  of  the  Mahftbhdrata.  Tibetan  hordes  (cf.  Vol  IV,  p.  160)  drove 
him  out  of  Bactria  and  forced  him  completely  into  the  Punjkb.  The  huge  gold 
coins  of  his  succes."<or  Eucratides,  with  tlie  bust  of  tlie  king  and  a  horseman 
(I)ioscuros),  are  described  by  Chinese  records  of  the  first  ccntniy  B.C.  Indian  cul- 
ture and  philosopliy  must  liave  gaineil  a  finiiiiig  in  this  kingdom  by  degrees.  King 
Menander  (c  125-95  ii.  c.)  was  already  a  Buddiiist;  but,  even  when  fading  away. 


>  Sanikrit,  Milindni,  FAU,  ICiUodft;  cf.  Ulmr.  mm!  VoL  IV,  p.  160. 
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this  Greek  oivilization  bad  streugtli  enough  to  influence  the  adjoining  IndoHScjUiian 

tenitoiy.  The  coius  of  this  eiupire  usually  bear  ludian  and  Greek  inacriptioRs  in 

Greek  letters ;  then  Indian  in  Greek  letters ;  finally  the  native  language,  but  still 
in  Greek  letters.  The  change  in  the  older  figures  strikes  iis  as  strange:  thus  the 
Indian  zebu,  the  Tibetan  yak,  or  Greek  divinities  (Artemis-Selene,  JJemeter- 

But  the  influence  readied  stall  further  eastward.  The  Baetrian  jmyvince  of 
Ferghana  (in  Chinese,  Ta  ylfan,  probably  from  Tovpto^,  as  in  .Sirab<>)  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Chinese  general  Li  Kuang  li  in  101  B.C.;  we  find  here  the  bridge 
connecting  the  Gieek  and  Chinese  civilizations,  over  which  came  the  nioveuieut 
which  ivvoluiinniseil  Chinese  aiL  umlfi-  the  enijieror  Wu  Ti  (140-87  B.C.).  It  liad 
long  beeu  clear  that  the  Chinese  at  this  time  and  from  this  district  ijuported  the 
noble  Turcoman  blood-horses,  lucem  (in  Chinese  nwA,  horn  firjBiKi^),  as  excellent 
horse  fodder,  and  the  vine  (in  Chinese,  p'u  fau,  from  ^drpixt).  After  Chang  kien 
the  explorer  (Vol.  II,  70)  had  brought  the  vine  from  Ta  yiian  to  China,  the 
emperor  \Vn  Ti  had  it  ]>kiuted  in  the  ]ialnce  ganlens  at  ISi  ugan  fu  (Cha  ngan).  But 
now  criucb  of  Cliine&e  art  assign  to  this  very  period  metal  mirrors  which  .show 
nuuA'ellous  vine-leaf  ornamentation,  as  well  as  the  lion  and  the  winged  horse.  It 
IB  more  than  mere  conjecture  that  CSiinese  art,  which  had  stood  still  since  the 
second  millennium  B.  a,  owed  its  sudden  renascence  to  Greco-Bactrian  influence 
and  the  naturalism  of  Greek  art. 

The  excavations  of  Anrel  Stein,  1900-1901,  in  Chinese  (Kast)  Turkestan,  in 
Xhuian,  have  brought  to  light  fresh  evidence  of  the  exjiansion  of  Greek  nihure, 
as  well  as  a  further  station  on  the  road  by  which  the  peoples  of  the  AVest  niigialed 
towards  Eastern  Asia.  A  Pallas  Athene,  represented  on  a  seal  in  archaic  style,  a 
seal  with  a  sitting  Greek  figure  pnbaUy  Eros,  and,  above  all,  a  s^  with  a  portrait 
head  after  ft  Western  jnodel,  but  with  thoroughly  Chinese  features  fan  illustration 
of  it  is  given  in  Stein's  "  Sand-biiricil  lluins  of  Khotan London,  1903),  show  that 
liete,  half-way  bet  ween  We.st  Inin  and  Tekin,  Greek  culture  had  estnblislied  a  fimi 
footing.  The  types  of  the  coijis  for  Transoiuinia  or  Western  Turkestan  originated 
in  the  Greek  centres  of  dvilizatton  in  Bactria,  so  that  the  silver  tetradrachms 
found  in  Samarkand  and  Tashkent  must  have  been  struck  after  the  pattern  of  the 
coins  of  Heliocles  and  Euthydemus,  and  similarly  the  path  of  Greek  influences 
must  ]ia\  e  led  thetice  through  Ferghana,  past  the  Greek  city  of  Alexandria  Eschate 
and  Kashgar  and  Yarkand,  to  Khotan. 

And  while  thus  in  the  remotest  east  of  the  countries  which  were  included  in 
the  habitable  world,  tax  the  fringe  of  the  East  Asiatic  world,  the  Greek  spirit, 
wantonly  prodigal  of  its  forces,  wss  feaiing  itself  to  pieces,  and  nevertheless  was 
able  to  influence  coinage,  art,  and  flora,  as  far  as  India  and  East  Asia;  while  in 
the  Nile  valley  and  at  Babylon  native  authors  wrote  in  Greek,  while  Ciiccks  liad 
esi'luied  the  Red  Sea,  the  Nile,  tlie  Caspian,  and  Hcytliia,  this  sanst-  HelUnism  had 
fouuded  fur  itself  in  the  West  a  province  of  Hellenic  manners  and  cu.sioms,  and 
bad  completely  enslaved  it  This  was  the  Bonmi  Empire,  now  coming  to  the  fure, 
which,  as  it  took  its  part  in  this  international  commerce,  offered  the  Greek  intel^ 
lect  a  new  home  with  new  constitutional  and  legal  principles. 

Eoman  historiography,  philosophy,  eloquence,  mathematics,  medicine,  pcnlp- 
ture.  and  pwtrv,  the  games  of  T?ome,  tlie  fauna  and  tlora  of  Italy,  the  forms  of 
<iaily  life  and  the  religious  of  liqme,  became  Greek.   A  world-empire  could  not 
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be  won  except  in  all  in  nee  with,  a  cosmopolitan  civilization— Borne  herself  was- 
powerless  to  create  both  these  at  once.  Tlie  Greeks  had  given  the  Italians  the 
fruit  trees  of  ihe  Ea.st.  (peach,  alnioud,  wahuit,  chestnut,  plum).  In  the  niitlst 
this  enriched  liura  there  now  arose  in  Italy  the  Greek  house,  with  its  two  divi- 
sions, omamoDied  with  Greek  marble,  or  the  old  Italian  bouse  tnmsfoaiied  with, 
the  Greek  ridged  loof ;  its  rooms,  which  bore  Greek  names,  were  divided  by  Greek 
tapestxy  curtains.  Id  the  dining-room  (iriclinmm)  the  guests  reclined,  wearing 
loner  woollen  tunics.  Tlie  soft  liouse-shocs,  slipper?,  and  panilals  of  the  Greeks- 
were  in  use.  The  girls  in  the  house  wore  the  (Jreek  skirt  {cacombomn).  On  the 
high  roads  were  seen  the  Macedonian  kamia  as  head-wear,  together  with  the 
Greek  (broader*brimmed)  petaaos;  tat  cold  weather  the  fur  tippet  {amacis)  of 
Greek  pattern  had  come  into  lashiotL  Whether  we  regard  the  higher  employ^ 
menls  of  life,  education  with  its  three  grades  and  its  three  classes  of  Greek 
teachers,^  or  the  new  profes.sions  which  originated  itr  the  growing  tendencies  of 
taste  (the  breeding  of  poultry,  game,  or  fi:>h},  everywhere  Greek  inilueuce  ia- 
predommant. 

In  aneienk  times  a  critical  period  (famine,  pestilence)  or  a  practical  want  may- 
have  called  in  individual  divinities  from  the  Greek  rdigion  (cf.  pi.  3),  and  thea» 

motives  were  Indeed  always  important.  On  the  occasion  of  a  pestilence  in 
29?)  li.  ('.  the  worship  of  .7's(  ula]dus  was  brought  to  Komc  from  Epirus,  and 
attrartt'd  at  the  same  lime  the  (iicel*:  art  of  medicine.  The  war  troubles  of  249 
eilected  the  transference  of  the  tireek  ideas  as  to  the  lower  world  fiuiu  Tarentum 
to  the  Ara  Ditis  (in  the  "Tarentum"  on  the  Campus  Martins),  so  that  hence* 
forward  Pluto  and  Ftoserpine  are  worshipped  as  native  divinitiea  .Again,  the 
defeat  at  Lake  Trasimene  (217  B.  c.)  aroused  a  desire  to  bring  in  new  deities; 
Yenus  of  Mnunt  Ervx  and  ]\fens  (^co<f>po<TvvT})  then  came  into  the  Italian 
capital.  But  now  another  iK)iut  made  itself  felt.  There  was  not  only  the  wish 
to  invoke  the  help  of  gods  from  the  predominant  religion,  but  a  desire  was  lelt 
for  the  noisy  festivals  of  the  Greeks ;  thus  in  23S  B.  0.  the  feast  of  a  Greek 
goddess  was  introduced  under  the  name  of  the  Floralia.  The  ritual  of  the 
Greeks  was  so  much  more  dabomte  and  artistic  than  that  of  l^<Ine,  that  a 
religious  revolution  at  once  resulted.  Tims  both  Italian  and  Oapitoline  divini- 
ties —  for  instance,  Juno  Sospita  of  T>finuvium,  and  Juno  IJeginn  of  the  Aventine 
—  were  now  honoured  witli  Greek  rites.  To  the  latter  a  proce.ssion  of  virgins 
went  in  pilgrimage,  chanting  the  refrain  of  the  propitiator)-  hjnm  which  I*, 
Livius  Andronieu8»  a  Greek  of  Lower  Italy  (f  209  b.  a)  had  composed.  The 
circle  of  the  twelve  gods  was  completed  after  the  Greek  model ;  other  assimila- 
tions were  made,  and  Greek  myths  then  completely  concealed  from  view  the  old 
Italian  di^^nities.  But  where,  nevertheless,  some  clear  ideas  of  their  nature  were 
preserved,  there  the  plastic  art  of  (4reece,  with  its  powerfully  t  laltoraLed  types 
of  divinities,  crushed  the  last  remnants  of  native  imager)'.  These  dethroned 
deities  seemed  almoet  to  exist  on  sufferance  in  order  to  fill  up  gaps  in  the 
chronology.  Wlwt  had  beeome  of  the  time  when  foreign  deities  might  only  be 
worshipped  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  city  (the  Pomerium)? 

AVith  the  Greek  religion,  Greek  -[thilosopliy,  (  Jreek  rationalism,  and  religious 
inquiry  came  into  Italy,  and  although  hindered  in  various  ways,  for  example,  by 


>  Ludi  magider  or  pocdagogxts  in  the  house ;  lUlertUus;  rhetor. 
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the  ceuaocship  (prohibition  of  the  "VytbagoteML"  books)  and  the  e^qpolaioa  of 
individual  teacben»  finally,  in  the  drefls  of  the  Stoic  school,  attained  to  vaidiffi> 

pated  soverei^rnty. 

Thus  the  jiusL  history  of  Rome  was  remodelled  and  given  a  (Tieek  colouring. 
The  national  fancy  had  already  tried  to  illuminate  the  obscure  beginnings  of  the 
city,  borrowing  many  details  from  the  legend  uf  Cyrus  in  Heitxkitua.  Greek  ima'- 
gination,  whidi  had  once  made  Zopyrus,  Periander,  and  Jason  of  Phene  living 
I  meters,  now  bestowed  form  and  colour  on  the  not  less  daik  history  of  th6 
kiugs  of  Rome.  The  siege  of  Veil  was  retold  with  ineidents  siifrcrpsted  by  the 
Trojan  war,  and  Homeric  heroes  lent  their  characteristics:  >(unia  (THysses), 
Slarcus  Valerius  (in  the  struggle  with  Tarquiuius,  a  second  Meuelaus  against 
auother  Parish  Camillus  (AchUles),  Manlius  Torquatns  (Hector).  Grods  of  the 
Greek 'type  take  part  in  the  battles  (thns  the  Dioscuri  in  the  battle  on  the  livor 
Sagra  in  Bruttium  and  at  Lake  ItegiUus);  characters  are  created  according  to 
Greek  models  (Beceinvirs  as  a  parallel  to  the  Tliiity  Tynints,  Scipio  as  a  new 
Alcibiades,  Fabius  as  a  modernised  version  of  Nicias)  ;  tlic  Imrrors  of  the  plagub 
are  transferred  from  Athens  to  fc?ieiiy,  and  the  luipes  raised  by  the  Sicilian 
expedition  are  attributed  to  the  Komaus  at  the  time  of  the  African  enterprise 
of  Scipia  How  excellently  the  occupation  of  Athens  by  the  Persians  supplies 
particulars  for  the  Grallic  conquest  !  IT  >\v  the  accounts  of  Greek  battles  (the 
battle  of  Cunaxa  is  a  prototy|)e  for  Cirta)  and  stories  of  sieges  (Halicarnassii^  — 
Saguntum)  make  up  for  the  i^nman  deficiency  in  imaj^^inative  power!  To  till  up 
the  great  void  of  the  national  past  the  Roman  historians,  if  so  we  may  call 
them,  borrowed  from  their  Greek  precursors  the  descriptions  of  diplomatic 
n^Uations,  satirical  reflections  suited  to  the  surrounding  tribes  of  Italy,  and 
queatioiis  on  the  theory  of  history.  It  is  little  wonder  that  the  Roman  historians^ 
down  to  M.  Porcius  Cato,  wrote  in  Greek. 

The  world  has  hardly  ever  seen  such  vast  districts  and  nations  so  various  thus 
8teef)ed  in  a  civilizaLiou  —  however  much  it  may  have  been  a  "  world-civilisation  " 
—  which  still  showed  its  national  origin  in  the  gieater  majority  of  its  component 
parte.  Hie  huger  area  belonging  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  of  to-day  is  dominated 
by  the  English  world-language;  but  the  civiUzation  which  goes  with  the  language 
is  not  purely  Anglo-Saxon,  it  bears  only  an  Anglo-Saxon  tinge.  Those  centuries 
preceding  the  Christian  era  saw  the  lanfjuage  r)f  Athens  become  the  Greek  ver- 
nacular, Kotvi],  this  in  its  turn  become  the  language  of  the  world;  and  a  larg^ 
part  of  the  known  world  became  at  the  same  time  a  sphere  of  Greek  culture  and 
intellect. 

B.  Lesser  Gkeece  ur  to  the  Romax  Conquest 

Alexandeu  TirK  (rKF.AT  liad  assumed  the  part  of  ft  champion  of  fropdoni  in' 
Hellas,  since  he  put  au  end  to  the  power  of  the  tyrants  and  bhtnved  e.sjwecial' 
honour  to  Athens.  But  in  so  doing  he  kept  in  view  his  plans  for  creating  a 
monarchy  invested  with  rdigious  attributes,  and  demanded  the  recognition  of  his 
divinity.  While  in  the  anny  of  Alexander  the  Greek  opposition  made  common 
cause  with  the  disoontmted  Macedonian  nobility,  the  cities  of  Uellaa  werer 
generally  tranquil. 

Alliens,  in  wliow  e^ise  the  war  of  despei-ation  in5»ti<]falcd  by  Demosthenes  had 
alieady  marked  a  depaiLure  Irom  the  prosperous  jx>licy  ol  Eubulus,  returned 
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'after  the  batde  of  Cbfleronea  to  lihe  paths  of  Eubulus,  and  flomished  with  fzesh 
jqilendour  imder  the  guidance  of  Lycurgus  (336-326).   In  this  era  of  peace  the 

ministry  of  tinauce  became  the  most  important  office  in  the  State;  like  the 
military  offices,  it  required  to  be  filled  with  experts  (who,  coiitrar}'  lu  democratic 
traditions,  wi'te  elected  and  not  chosen  by  lot),  and  to  be  secured  from  rapid 
cliauges  by  a  lour  years'  tenure  of  office,  Athens  had  found  in  Lycurgus  one  of 
ber  greatest  finance  ministers.  This  man,  who  amid  the  growing  luxuiy  of  his 
native  city  led  a  studiously  simple  life,  uudei^tood  not  only  how  to  raise  the  State 
revenue  once  more  to  twelve  hundred  talents,  but  also  how  to  turn  his  pci-sr.ual 
credit  to  the  advantat,fe  of  llie  Suite,  since  private  individuals  would  otdy  lend 
their  muiicy  to  it  on  the  ^niaraiitee  of  Lycurgus.  In  order  to  increase  the  public 
interest  in  the  ligures  oi  the  revenue,  the  budget  waa  publicly  displayed  on 
•tablets.  The  immense  naval  atsenal  at  Fineus  was  now  constructed;  acoom- 
modation  for  the  fieet  was  for  the  future  provided  by  three  hundred  and  sevoity- 
seveu  boat-houses.  A  Pauatheuaic  racecourse  was  built,  the  g}'niuasium  in  the 
Lyceum  and  the  theatre  of  Dionysus  were  completed^  and  the  fieet  was  put  on 
a  war  fctjiiutr. 

But  after  the  downfall  of  Lycui-gus  Athens  entangled  herself  in  the  (Lamian) 
•war  with  Macedon  (cf.  Vol  IV,  p.  131 )»  and  had  to  consent  to  a  dimmution  of 
her  political  privileges  and  to  die  introduction  of  a  Macedonian  i^rrison.  The 

attempt  of  Polyperchon  to  restore  the  old  constitution  on  a  democratic  basis 
failed  completely  ( Vol  IV,  p.  132).  1  )f>i'HMriii'4  of  Phaleron,  at  once  a  statesman, 
])hilosopher,  and  orator,  made  Athens  mdepeudeut  under  a  moderate  oligarchy, 
even  though  the  Macedonian  garrison  was  lefL  Under  his  government  (318-307) 
not  only  did  a  sound  financial  policy  prevail,  so  that  the  revenue  rose  again  to 
the  amount  which  had  bran  realised  under  Lycuigns»  and  the  burdensome 
re(piirements  for  the  theatre  (Choregia)  could  be  paid  out  of  the  State  coffers 
and  s])Iendid  festivals  held,  but  owing  to  Demetrius  the  researches  of  his  master 
Theophiastiis  in  the  Held  of  jurisprudeace  were  revived  and  a  reformation  of  the 
laws  was  carried  out. 

But  the  luxury  of  the  ^  Tyrant "  and  the  way  in  which  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  fftted,  made  him  hated;  Athens  therefore  greeted  with  efiusion  the  man 
who  liberated  her  from  (lie  Plialerian,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  son  of  Antigonus 
(\^ol.  n',  p.  134).  All  Central  (Jrocr^e  and  the  reh)|)onne-e,  v-itli  the  exception 
of  Mesaenia  and  Sparta,  were  freed  from  Macefl(»nian  and  >,j,'yptian  garrisons; 
the  old  congress  of  (Jorinth  (ibid.  p.  299)  was  solemnly  revived  to  maintain  tlie 
national  peace;  and  Demetrius  FoUorceteSt  like  Philip  and  Alexander,  was 
nominated  commander-in-chief  of  the  league.  The  recall  of  Demetrius  to  Asia 
Minor  by  his  father  Antigonus  (ibid.  p.  132)  did  not  directly  destroy  his  power, 
but  it  gave  opportimitv  for  energetic  opponents,  such  as  Deniorhnres,  the  nephew 
of  Demosthenes,  to  come  forward,  and  led  to  the  revolt  of  Athens  alter  the  liattle 
at  ipsus  ^301).  Under  the  leadersiiip  of  Lachaies,  Athens  ottered  a  desperate 
resistance,  for  which  the  temple  treasures  and  the  gulden  robe  of  Athene  had  to 
furnish  meana  However,  in  294  Athens  again  fell  to  Demetrius,  and  henceforth 
was  ganisoned  for  many  years  by  the  Macedonians.  Victory  over  the  Spartans, 
whom  he  had  attacked,  did  not  now  attract  Demetrius  so  much  as  tlio  crown  of 
Macedonia  (cf.  Vol.  IV,  p.  135);  this  he  secured  by  the  conquest  of  Bcpotia, 
where  the.  historian  Uieronjmus  of  CJardia  was  governor,  but  he  only  held  it  for 
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a  short  time^  The  son  of  Demetrius,  the  able  Antigonus  Gonatas^  then  rule* 
Greece  on  the  baais  of  a  new  treaty  aud  by  the  help  of  pailisanSf  who  governed  in 
the  various  towns  as  tjTauls. 

It  was  everywhere  evident  that  a  more  efTontunl  resistance  to  tlespotisni  could 
l)e  ffftml  liy  the  iww  leagues  than  by  the  autique  city-state.  Tlie  individual 
Greek  city-state  was  a  shuttlecock  iu  the  hauds  of  the  wanmg  kings  of  the 
Diododil  What  assistance  oonld  be  given  in  the  struggle  by  alliaiioes  of  the 
dd  pattern  I  To-day  cemented,  to-morrow  disunited  —  there  was  no  relying  cm 
them,  and  no  strength  iu  them.  Finally,  after  centuries,  the  further  step  was  suo- 
co?sfu!!y  taken,  and  the  union  of  the  comitr\  (rf.  Vol.  IV,  ]>.  274)  waf*  acliieved 
under  a  form  which  allowed  to  the  iiidivulual  city-state  seif-goveranient,  it.><  own 
laws  and  "  the  constitution  of  its  fathers,"  but  also  rendered  possible  a  combina- 
tion of  all  tlie  States  for  foreign  policy.  The  contest  with  the  great  powers  was 
now  put  on  another  basis.  The  new  form  of  union  was  the  federation  of  which 
we  have  examples  in  the  ^^toliau  and  Acbtean  Leagues  (c.  280).  This  marks 
the  greatest  advance  «-f  Greek  developmcTit  since  the  seventh  century.  In  order 
not  to  leave  the  greater  city-states  at  the  mercy  of  a  numerical  majority 'd  tlie 
sniaJler,  votes  were  taken  iu  the  Achaean  League  by  cities,  each  of  which  had 
more  or  less  votes  according  to  their  ^x^pulatioa  The  highest  official  of  tha 
league  {ttrtUe^tii  had  to  attend  to  ourrent  business;  he  was  assisted  lij  a  board 
of  officials  (Apoektai  in  the  ^tolian  League,  Dumiurffi  in  the  Ach:ean)  who  pre- 
sided in  the  congress  of  the  league.  "Most  of  the  States  of  Central  (rreece  united 
in  the  .Ktolian  Leafjue,  the  communities  of  the  Peloptumesus  in  the  Acha?an 
League  (2,330  squai-e  miles),  so  that  a  rural  population  formed  the  aire  of  the 
first,  while  the  second  was  composed  mainly  of  the  inhabitants  of  small  ton'ns. 

These  leagues  wen  now  the  representatives  of  the  political  power  of  Greeceb 
But  they  only  found  clever  diplomatists,  not  great  men,  to  lead  them.  Thus 
Aratus  (Strategos  of  the  A*  h;ean  Leagiie  after  'J'l  and  24.5;  cf.  Vol.  IV,  p.  140) 
obtained  some  increase  of  territory  and  temporary  successes,  but  he  was  ([uite 
iucompeteni  to  lead  ilie  whole  federation  tirmly  towards  a  gieat  goaL  Vaciilatiou 
between  a  pro-Macedoniau  aud  an  anti-Macedonian  policy  was  an  attitude  most 
injurious  to  the  Greek  cause  at  those  grave  times.  It  was  Sparta  and  her  reform* 
iog  monarcbs  that  produced  this  wavering.  The  struggle  between  landowners  and 
mortgagees  under  Kinf»  Agis  (242),  the  revohuion  in  all  conditions  of  tenure  by 
the  "Lycurgan"  redivision  of  the  soil  imder  King  Cleonicnes  (226), also  the  hege- 
mony which  Sparta  claimed  and  indeed  already  had  assumeti  over  the  Achicans, 
led  to  a  great  combination  between  Antigouus  Doson  of  Macedonia,  the  Achaean 
League,  the  Thesaalians,  Epirotes,  Acamanians,  Boeotians,  Phocians,  Locrians,  and 
the  towns  of  Euboca  (223).  The  battle  of  Sellasia  (221)  drove  Oleomenes  into  pov- 
«ty  and  exile  at  Alexandria. 

The  jieace  congress  of  Naupactus  in  217  welded  together  all  the  States  which 
we  have  enumerated  with  the  i?^tolian  l^gue,  for  common  defence  against  the 
West.  No  one  more  clearly  indicated  the  dangers  which  threatened  Greece  than 
Agelaua  of  Kaupactus:  "If  the  clouds  which  are  rismg  ham  the  West  settle  over 
Greece,  then  the  truces  and  the  wars,  the  childish  games»  in  short,  which  we  now 
play  together,  will  be  so  entirely  taken  from  us  that  we  shall  implore  the  j^ods  ot 
their  goorlness  to  grant  us  the  liberty  to  wage  war  and  conclude  pea^e,  if  we  w  ish 
to  be  arbitrators  of  our  own  quarrels."    However  the  struggle  between  Carthage 
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and  Borne  might  mi,  the  oooqueror  was  oertain  to  become  a  menace  to  the 

Greeks. 

An  oflTort  was  made  to  ascertain  more  clearly  the  inner  Kourccs  of  the  strength 
of  the  lionian  Kiupire.  AVc  have  a  proof  of  this  in  a  kHter,  which  confuses  fact 
uud  falsehood,  sent  by  Xiug  I'hilip  of  Macedon  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tiies- 
fiuliau  towu  Larissa ;  he  refers  to  the  systematical  exteusion  of  privileges  and  to 
tile  planting  of  colomes  in  the  Boman  Empire  —  ceitainl}'  a  noteworthy  teetimonjr 
to  the  acknowledged  superiority  of  Boman  constitulional  development.  The  treaty 
(the  terms  of  which  are  still  extant)  between  Philip  of  Macedou  and  Carthage, 
represented  by  Hannibal  (Vol,  IV,  j).  863),  sliows  the  desire  to  resist  the  alarming 
growth  of  the  power  of  Rome  by  au  aliiaucx*  willi  tlie  Semite.  But  the  foolish 
policy  of  Macedonia  had  made  it  impossible  that  the  league  of  Naupactus  should 
lead  to  a  combined  movement  of  Maoedoniana,  Greeks»  and  Semites  The  .£tolian 
League,  in  combination  with  the  new  military  monarchy  of  Sparta,  the  Messeniana, 
Eleans,  and  Athenians,  took  the  side  of  Rome  in  210,  but  were  soon  compelled  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  Philip  (to  which  the  liomans  became  a  party  in  208),  since 
the  Achaiau  League  under  Philopoemen  and  Philip  himself  achieved  considerable 
successes.  The  combined  attack  of  Syria  and  Macedonia  upon  the  Asiatic  posses- 
sions of  Kgypt  (204-201 ;  YoL  IV,  pi  152)  not  merely  broke  up  a  federation  of 
the  States  which,  like  Rhodes,  desired  to  preserve  the  old  balance  of  power  in  the 
eastern  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  compelled  Rome  also  to  interfere.  Tlie 
indepeiidenee  of  all  the  Hellenes  formerly  dependent  on  ]\faredonia  was  solemnly 
procluiuiud  by  T.  Quiuclius  Flaminiuus  at  the  Isihniian  games  of  196. 

The  discontent  in  Greece  increased,  since  neither  had  the  ^Etuliau  League 
o))tained  the  allianoe  of  Thessaly  nor  the  Achaean  that  of  Sparta.  In  the  latter 
>)tate  a  communistic  military  monarchy  asserted  itself.  The  interference  of  Anti- 
ochus  III,  king  of  Syria  (192),  wlio  was  called  in  by  the  ./Etolians,  was  quickly 
averted  by  Rome  (ef.  Vol.  IV,  p.  1.','^);  the  ."Ftolian  Ix'ague  consequently  sank 
into  absolute  insigiiiiicance.  In  the  meanniue  the  Aoluean  League  had  attaijied 
the  zenith  of  its  expansion.  But  it  was  up|>aieai  that  the  outward  form  of  the 
lederal  State,  the  KWfdp^  could  not  ovoroome  the  diversity  of  its  component  cou- 
stitutions.  Sucli  c<xnfusion  reigtud  in  Simrta  that  oixler  could  not  be  restored 
either  by  the  yEi<>li;iii  League  or  by  the  arbitration  of  Rome.  Nabis,  the  military 
despot,  had,  since  206,  exiled  or  executed  all  tlic  wealthy,  and  divided  their  yjos- 
aej^sionK.  wives,  and  cliiidneii  amung  eumncijjuted  slaves  and  iKudt  s  of  mercenaries. 
But  aiLer  the  conquest  of  Sparta  by  Philopcemeu  (192  and  ItliS^  tlie  position  of 
affairs  was  not  improved;  even  Charon  confiscated  property  and  distributed  it  aa 
he  liked 

At  other  points  of  Greek  territory  national  life  was  hurrying  towards  the 
preripine.  In  IVrotia  only  those  were  elected  to  office  who  eonld  gratify  the 
palate  of  the  ]>opulace  with  something  new,  division  of  [nnperty,  or  au  embargo 
on  all  criminal  procedme.  Trials  ia-sted  a  lifetime,  and  a  man  who  embarked 
on  a  lawsuit  did  not  venture  to  show  himsdf,  if  he  wished  to  escape  assassination. 
The  rich  man  showed^more  favour  to  the  memben  of  his  dining  club  than  to  his 
relations  or  even  to  his  children,  who  frequently  received  a  smaller  heritage  than 
the  lioon  companions  for  whose  earoui^als  the  montlt  had  not  days  enottrrh.  A  tie- 
titioiis  briliiuucy  s«»lace<l  the  eiiii'line-^J  "f  an  exi.sLence  which  was  enlivened  only 

civil  feuds,  whoieaaie  executions,  uud  chiles,  rubbery,  and  disiributiou  of  land. 
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A  nation  of  lazzaroTii  ]»!ivsically  eflete,  self-indulgent,  wiiliout  loyalty  or  reli- 
Ip^oTi  down  to  the  very  swinohenls,  huviti;[r  no  confidence  in  llieinselves  or  liope 
for  the  future — such  was  the  description  which  the  Arcadian  historian  Poiybiua 
■of  Megalopolis  sorrowfully  gave  of  his  countrymen  of  the  second  century  b.  c. 
Terrible  waxs  of  elass  agaiost  class  are  lecorded  in  Arcadia  and  Mesaeoia,  ^Btolia 
-and  Theaaalj;  even  the  last  hopeless  struggle  for  independence  was  utilised  for 
their  own  purposes  by  nnen  (as,  for  example,  Diseus,  tlie  head  of  the  league)  who 
only  wished  to  tisli  in  tn^)uhled  waters  and  to  obliterate  accusations  against  them- 
selves in  the  general  confusion.  There  is  a  ring  of  mockery  at  this  gi-ave  crisis  in 
the  speeches  of  the  orators,  who  roused  popular  feeling  iirst  against  Sparta  and 
then  against  Home,  and  widied  to  conciliate  the  masses  by  the  repeal  of  the  laws 
of  debt  and  the  enlistment  of  slaves  in  the  array.  Greece,  unable  to  defend  her- 
self, felt  the  Koman  yoke  to  be  in  some  sense  a  release.  Pulybius  would  never 
have  been  able  to  write  hif  history  had  he  not  realised  this  when  face  to  fare  with 
the  intolerable  oundiLiuus  of  his  day;  it  was  not  merely  the  friendly  influence  of 
the  Scipios  and  their  circle  which  taught  liim  to  value  the  tirm  fabric  of  the  Koman 
lEmpire,  but  the  contrast  betwocm  that  fabric  and  the  crumbling  Oreek  ccmfeder' 
Ations,  which  the  Romans  were  now  demolishing.  Corinth  a  wilderness,  all  the 
leagues  politically  dissolved  and  tolerated  only  as  the  manafjors  of  festivals,  the 
im]>opition  of  a  tribute  i'.nd  the  supervision  by  tlie  ^rtvernor  uf  the  city  coustitu* 
Xious  —  such  was  the  last  stage  in  the  poliiicai  histoiy  of  ancient  Greece. 

C.  The  Progress  in  Culture  during  the  Hellenistic  Era 

The  Attic  dialect  (cf.  p.  19),  sliglitly  altered  and  somewhat  pedantically 
«enlun^'ed  l>y  use  of  prepositions  to  ensure  tlie  greatest  accuracy,  had  conquered 
the  (ireek  world,  vanquished  all  diuleciH,  even  those  in  Laconia,  Hoeotia,  Thessaly, 
and  northwest  Asia  Minor,  and  hually,  in  spite  of  Theocritus,  had  conquered  even 
the  common  Doric  Thus  one  common  language  (the  teoan^  spread  over  the  wide 
<jreek  sphere.  Within  that  s[)here  the  new  monarchies  usurped  the  intelleetual 
headship;  Alexandria  in  particular  drew  upon  Greece  proper  for  a  supply  of 
scholars,  poets,  and  artists,  and  for  this  reason  far  outstrip[»ed  the  mother  country 
in  iuLellecLual  importance.  The  exi>aus.iun  of  tlie  jsphere  of  Greek  culture  at  that 
time  (a  process  illustrated  on  pp.  15  et  seq.)  and  the  gloomy  inner  political  history 
•of  Greece  proper  failed,  however,  to  prevent  additions  being  made  to  the  heritage 
<4>f  Greek  civiUmtion. 

The  natural  sciences,  such  as  geography  and  botany,  were  benefited  by  the 
expansion  of  the  Hellenic  world.  Eratosthenes  of  Cyrene  especially  was  able  to 
determine  wiih  tolerable  accuracy  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  and  to  draw  an 
-excellent  map  of  the  world.  The  observations  of  Chaldtean  astronomers  may 
have  contrilmted  to  shake  the  old  theory  that  the  eardi  was  the  centra  of  the  uni- 
'verse.  Aristarchus  of  Samoa  already  regarded  the  sun  as  so  gigantic  that  he  could 
Dot  possibly  uphold  that  error,  but  made  the  earth  rotate  on  its  axis  and  nwnd 
the  motionless  sun.  The  scientific  reports  of  Alexander's  expedition  were  edited 
iu  an  exemplar*'  fashion  by  TheophrasLus,  the  pupil  of  Aristotle.  Arcliimedes  of 
Syracuse  surpassed  Euclid  in  geometrical  and  physical  discoveries;  he  defined 
vith  oonsidetable  accuracy  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  to  the  curcumferance  of  the 
«iicle^  made  studies  of  spiral  lines  and  conic  sections,  and  ezamined  the  ratio  of 
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the  weight  of  a  body  to  the  water  Jisplaced  by  it.  Strato  of  Lampsacus,  in^a  sci- 
entific hydrofrraph}-,  explains  tlie  chaugcs  pitKluced  ou  the  eartli's  surface  by  water. 
Man  himself  was  not  neglected.  Herophilus  of  Chalcedon  diacuveied  that  the 
nerves  start  from  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  that  there  is  a  circulation  of 
the  bloodL  ETasistratuB  of  Ceos  carried  out  bold  suigieal  opeiationa 

It  is  easy  to  imderstaiid  whj  this  stining  epoch  produced  numetouB  memoirs 
and  reminiscences,  but  hardly  any  writer  has  succeeded  iu  making  a  really  artistic 
usf  (if  the  ascertained  results  of  science.  The  excellent  niilitar}'  account  of  Alex- 
,  ander's  campaigns  by  tlie  subsequent  king  Ptolemy,  the  sLnctly  truthful  account 
of  the  post-Alexandiine  age  by  Hieroaymus  of  Cardia  (cf.  p.  20),  the  vivid  history 
of  the  tyrant  DurU  of  Smdos,  which,  perhapsj  sacrifices  truth  to  vividness,  as  well 

.  as  that  of  Phylarchus  of  Naucratis,  and  lastly  the  history  of  the  Greek  West  by 
Timaeus  of  Tauromenium,  which,  though  steeped  m  superstition,  is  based  on 
inscriptions  and  local  investigations,  cannot  bridge  the  gulf  between  matter  and 
form,  nor  master  entirely  ilic  diliiculty  of  hij»tori(al  criticism.  Tlie  works  of 
Polybius,  which  relate  to  the  eximnsiou  of  the  power  of  Rome  (264-146,  from  the 
first  Punic  war  to  the  destruction  of  Carthajge),  cannot  be  termed  artistic  But 
they  show  the  developed  critical  faculty  of  a  man  wlio  in  his  own  person  typified 
the  growing  Hellenism  of  the  Roman  world.    Living  in  the  midst  of  affairs,  with 

.  the  licst  information  at  his  disposal,  and  keenly  conscious  of  the  reasons  which 
accounted  for  the  fall  of  Hellas  and  the  rise  of  the  Roman  republic,  he  may  iu 
his  own  line  be  ranked  with  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Xeuophon. 

The  individualistic  tendencies  of  philosophy  reflect  the  ag&  like  Nietz8che*8 
philosophy  of  the  **  Uebermensch,"  the  Stoa  —  in  some  respects  non-Greek,  owing 
to  the  strong  Semitic  strain  iu  its  founders  —  coitld  offer  consolation  only  to  the 
wise  man  who  can  attain  the  highest  goals  of  humanity  by  living  out  his  own 
life  in  accordance  with  nature.  State  and  nation  fall  into  the  background;  at 
most  the  Stoic  tries  to  win  iudueuce  over  the  leading  personalities,  the  kings. 
Cosmopolitanism  contents  the  men  who,  on  account  of  mankind,  for  which  they 
can  do  nothing,  are  allowed  to  ignore  their  brethren,  for  whom  they  chose  to  do 
nothing.  The  Epicurean  philosophy  may  possibly  have  shown  less  pride  of  intel- 
lect, but  even  this  stihordiniites  the  State  to  the  interests  of  the  individuaL  Harm- 
less eujoyuient  is  the  last  word  of  the  Epicurean  school. 

The  era  of  the  Greek  republics  created  an  art  which  drew  inspiration  fi-um  the 
depths  of  religion,  and  took  for  subject-matter  the  highest  developments  of  which 
humanity  is  capable.  The  age  of  the  Hellenistic  kingdoms  democratised  art ;  the 
army,  which  \\  islied  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  Greek  mother  country,  and  the 
colonists,  who  had  given  up  their  old  home*?,  could  only  appreciate  tlie  new  com- 
edy, the  mirror  of  ordinary  life.  Still  narrower  were  the  attraciions  of  the  mime, 
and  of  the  fasliiouable  erotic  poetry.  The  masses  took  pleasure  in  this  coarseness 
and  in  the  faithful  reproduction  of  evoy-day  evwt&  The  uj^r  classes  wished  at 
least  for  a  return  to  nature,  as  later  at  the  time  when  \\'att€au  painted  shepherde, 
they  recognised  themselves  in  the  sentimental  goafc-herds  of  Theocritus.  Insig- 
nificant people  are  commemorated  in  the  ey>ita]ths  of  T^onidas  of  Tarentum. 
Music,  which,  according  to  Aristoxenus,  had  sunk  into  "  the  slough  of  vulgarity," 
could  not  produce  any  works  which  were  more  than  rechauffes  of  old  composi- 
tions, except  in  Hie  sphere  of  the  musical  comedy;  and  here  were  to  be  found  a 
realism  and  a  coan^ess  which  even  the  mime  could  not  surpass. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  COLOURED  PLATE,  "THE  ALEXANDER 

SARCOPHAGUS" 


The  "  All  x;ii!<1('r  S  nr  nj.liagus  "  in  tin;  Muwuin  at  Coiistantiiiople  may  be  asciibcHl  to  the  end 
of  the  fouiili  ctiittu y  H.  c,  ami  is  probably  the  work  of  uu  Atliciiiuii  arlift.  It  is  the  largtst  of  the 
Ore«k  Sartophiigi  f<>im<l  ul  Hidon  in  i  s^T  by  llunidy  IV-y,  the  rueril<.iii<.>UH  l>irwt(»r-(  !eii(;r,il  of  tlm 
!nip<  ii;il  Tuiki>li  Musi  iuii.  Tlif  vi'-w  tliat  it  h  the  actual  eulHu  of  Ah-xa>uler  is  i  xitlniU-d  ;  but 
thei-e  is  still  a  dittennice  ot  opinion  w  liethcr  \vc  are  to  cuui^iiWr  the  Soicuphugu^  an  a  uuiuuuient  to 
a  Macedonian  noble  of  Alexander's  snite^  or  as  commemonting  one  of  tlie  Oriental  potentates  who 
flourished  un'b  r  tin  ^factHh)nitt^  supren)ncy.  IIo\v<  \  <  r  that  may  be,  the  Iitin'inL:  and  battle  sreiies, 
which  ailom  the  two  loug  iiidm  aud  »hort  nidoa  uf  the  chest  ua  well  u-s  tsuch  of  the  giibles  uf  the  lid, 
are  historical  pictuiw  in  the  fullest  aense  of  the  word  and  masterpieces  of  Greek  scnlptnre.  A 
caViJry  battle,  in  which  King  Alexander  himself,  on  the  extreme  left,  is  ehai-yiug  forward  to  deride 
the  ilay  (the  battle  of  Issus,  we  may  ftupi>o.se),  is  depicUid  on  the  one  long  mh  ;  a  Uou  huut, 
which  will  recall  the  joint  work  of  Lysippu»«  and  Leocbares,  intended  for  Del[ihi,  ou  the  other. 
The  effect  of  the  plastic  woi^  which 'is  execute*!  with  <^'reat  viviilueM  and  with  an  almost  exag- 
jreratetl  delicacy,  in  enhance  J  by  colouring  in  virtually  perfect  |in'sm'ation.  The  Imre  jmrts,  as 
well  a-s  the  backgroun<l  of  the  n-lief,  glitter  in  the  original  warm  whiteness  of  the  IVnti  lic  marlilc. 
The  other  parts  are  brilliant  with  rich  huc-s  of  yellow,  vioK-t,  purple,  red,  and  blue.  The  frieze 
oil  ill*'  li<l  hIiows  yellow  vim-  limliil-.  um  ,i  violet  ground.  Here,  ton,  h;\y*-  »n  jidditiMiia!  proof 
that  lonuj*  borrowed  essentially  Irom  nature,  such  leaves,  tcuUriia,  or  branches,  are  the  novelty 
wbicli  the  laAar  Greek  ut  of  otnamentation  discovered. 

(Chiefl/  firom  Karl  Woennann,  "Ueaciticht«  der  Kuust  oiler  Zeiteu  und  Vulker,"  Vol.  I. 

Leipsic  and  Vieons,  1900.) 
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A  political  romance,  which,  afaooft  300  b.  c,  under  the  doak  of  an  a^uaing 
tiaveller'a  tale>  proposed  to  solve  tlie  most  burning  aocial  queBtioriB,  w  as  conspicu- 
onsly  appropriate  to  tins  {K)])ular  crisis.  It,  was  the  sacred  chronicle  of  Euliemerus, 
who,  from  his  explanation  that  the  gods  rejuesented  distinguished  men  who  for- 
merly lived  ou  earth,  has  given  his  name  (Kuhemerism)  to  the  rationalistic  method 
of  interpreting  mythology.  Priests,  artists,  and  craftsmen  composed  the  first  class 
of  this  wett-oTganised  State,  which  lay  in  the  eouthem  ocean  near  the  coast  of  India. 
In  it  there  was  no  individual  property  beyond  house  and  garden.  All  produce 
belonged  to  the  State ;  and  the  priests,  acting  as  stewards,  divided  the  common 
store  on  a  definite  sclienie.  whtelv  did  not,  however,  insist  on  absolute  equality.  The  ^ 
State  thus  appeared  as  an  economic  institution,  pi-esidiug  over  the  production  and 
distribution  of  wealth. 

Finally,  the  pbAtic  arts  had  approadied  every-day  life,  and  had  been  led  towards 
realism.  Lysisaattts  (brother  of  Lysippus)  executed  portraits  from  plaster  maska. 
The  prose  of  contemporatT  society  forced  its  way  into  sculpture  in  the  form  of  beg- 
gars and  old  crones,  and  great  creations  were  bnnight  nearer  to  the  eonipreliension 
of  the  multitude,  travestied  in  terra-cotta.  The  youtli  painfully  extracting  a  thorn 
becomes  a  street  urchin  blowing  on  his  foot  with  chubby  cheeks  (I'rieiie).  Tlie 
nicSname  "Dirt  Fbinter"  was  given  to  Fausias,  who  painted  the  interiors  of 
kitchens  and  barbers'  sh*^;  and  mosaic  pavements  were  executed  representing 
such  themes  as  an  untidy  room,  strewn  with  the  refuse  of  the  banquet.  Helleu- 
Lstic  art  was  not  invariably  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  masses  and  ]i()pularised ; 
it  worked  (K  casionally  for  the  kiugH.  The  Nik^  of  Samotbrace,  with  its  marvellous 
.  llouLing  robe,  glorified  the  naval  victory  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes ;  the  dying 
gladiator  (on  the  capitol),  and  the  Gaul  who  has  killed  his  wife  and  is  now  fall- 
ing by  his  own  hand,  were  carved  for  the  victories  of  King  Attalus  of  Petgamuni. 
A  large  number  of  historical  pictures  were  produced ;  we  only  know  ihe  copy  of 
the  iMittle  of  Alexander  in  mosaic  (sec  the  plate  in  Vol.  TV.  p.  116).  The  inti- 
mate connection  between  sculpture  and  painting,  so  noticeable  in  Lvsijipus  and 
Apt-lies,  when  used  to  empha^sise  the  general  ellect  as  opposed  to  the  details,  and 
to  represent  the  ideal  not  the  actual,  is  distinctly  visible  in  the  so-called  sar^ 
cophagi  of  Alexander;^  painting  certaiiUy  asserts  itself  there.  Religious  art 
continued  to  produce  noble  works  in  Athens,  as,  for  instance,  the  Hera  of  the 
Ludovisi  and  the  Ventis  of  Milo  (in  tlie  Lonvrc),  which  belong  to  the  Attic  school. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  monunients  and  the  custom  of  wearing  the  portrait 
of  the  sovereign  ou  u  ring  promoted  the  art  of  portraiture. 

Lastly,  the  influence  of  the  East  on  Hdlenistic  art  must  not  be  neglected.  On 
this  subject  we  possess  at  present  only  scanty  information;  in  the  case  of  the  capi- 
tals of  the  E^st  we  know  that  they  were  laid  out  symmetrically  according  to  the 
principles  of  Hippodamiis  the  Milesian  (cf.  Vol.  IV,  p.  287),  Imt  nothing  about  the 
application  of  the  accepted  Eastern  types,  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  make  their 
first  appearance  quite  suddenly  in  the  Byzantine  age,  although  they  must  have  been 
preserved  all  along.  We  may,  perhaps,  observe  such  efiPecta  on  plastic  art  in  the 
widespread  realism  of  the  Rhodian  school,  with  its  Laoootfn  group,  and  in  the 
Sonapeion  at  Alexandria,  where  the  Egyptian  arrangement  of  courtyard  and  pylons 
employed.   Oriental  customs  and  vices»  beliefs  and  superstitions,  slowly  fil- 


y  See  the  accotopanying  iUuatmtioo,  "The  Sarcopbogos  of  Alexander  in  the  Museum  at  ConstAntiuople.*' 
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tered  into  Greek  lite.  Its  centre  of  gravity  lay  in  the  Greco-Oriental  capitals  of 
the  East.  Greece  proper  took  no  large  share  in  tlie  production  of  great  men  ;  and 
centres  of  iutelledual  activity  arose  in  the  East,  or  far  westward  in  Sicily  and 
Italy. 

D.  Tub  Roman  Klle  (146  b.  C.-395  a.  d.) 

Tks  Roman  rule  appeared  a  guarantee  of  peace  and  order  to  its  subjects.  The 
lTnm?\ns  could  not  suppress  all  political  life,  since  the  lunnieipal  administratiou  o£ 
tile  cily-state  still  involved  many  questions  of  a  jiolitical  rharacicr,  and  the  (  Jreeks 
fancied  that  they  still  kept  ix>liLicul  freedom  exiaieiit.  Hellas  did  not  drink  deeply 
•of  (he  oup  of  misery  until  Sulla  (VoL  lY,  p.  376)  destroyed  the  prestige  of  Athena^ 
and  the  ehores  and  shrines  of  Greeoe  became  the  hunting-grounds  of  Cilician 
pirates.  It  is  true  that  Acrooorinth  was  raised  by  Casar  from  its  ruins,  and 
■iJorinth  itself  became  a  prosperous  trading  town,  but  only  as  a  "Roman  colony, 
in  which  the  Latin  language,  Roman  life,  and  a  Roman  constitution  i)revailed- 
The  last  vestiges  of  independence,  the  prosperity  which,  under  old  forms  of  govern- 
ment,  had  aoorued  to  the  new  and  motiey  population  of  Athens  after  Sulla's  oon- 
•qoeal^  were  whoUy  destroyed  by  Augustus.  He  emancipated  Eretria  and  iCIgina 
from  their  dependence  on  Athens;  similarly  Sparta  endured  the  mortification  of 
seeing  a  "  free  Laconia  "  (consistins;  of  twenty-four  former  Perioecic  towns)  founded 
near  her.  A  now  Roman  colony  amse  in  Fatras,  witli  l  uimuis  effects  on  the  pros- 
perity of  the  .^toliaii  country  ]>opulation  whicli  was  forced  to  settle  there,  and  a 
-Cheek  colony  was  established  in  Nicopolia.  The  emperor  Tiberius,  who  laid  down 
the  principle  that  the  provindals  might  be  shorn,  not  flayed,  gave  Greece  a 
short  respite  from  the  caprice  of  the  senatoiial  governors  by  uniting  Macedonia 
4Uid  Achaia  witli  (he  imperial  province  of  Moesia. 

Nero's  prani  of  ireedom  (Vol.  IV,  p.  42G),  which  has  recently  been  amlienti- 
cated  by  inscriptions,  and  was  only  a  measure  of  tiuaucial  relief,  meant  that  Greece 
should  be  exempt  from  taxes;  this  did  not  prevent  Nen^,  after  the  butnii^  of 
Borne,  from  systematioally  plundering  Greece  of  her  artistic  tressores.  This 
immunity  from  taxation  was  revoked  by  Vespasian. 

The  renaissance  of  the  second  century  roused  a  widespread  enthusiasm  for  the 
old  culture  of  (iivece.  The  imperial  throne  of  Rome  was  occupied  by  no  more 
■splendid  representative  of  this  movement  than  Hadrian  (VoL  IV,  pt  441).  Not 
merely  did  he  show  his  love  and  reverence  for  Hellas  by  completing  ancient  edifices, 
such  as  the  temple  of  Olympian  2ieus  at  Athens,  and  by  erecting  new  temples,  but 
lie  attended  to  the  practical  needs  of  the  Greeks  by  constructing  aqueducts  and 
high-roads.  He  also  promoted  legal  utnformii  v  by  codifvinjj  local  customary  rifrhts. 
Tib,  Claudijis  Atticus  llenxle:^  (101-177)  rivalled  the  example  of  the  emperor  by 
rebuilding  the  Odeiou.  The  university  of  Athens  flourished,  and  the  election  of  the 
professors  excited  no  less  interest  than  that  of  the  city  magistrates  in  former  days. 
It  might  almost  be  concluded  from  the  influx  of  spectators  at  the  Pythian,  Isthmian, 
4Uid  Olympian  games  that  ancient  Hellas  was  still  flourishing  as  before :  and  the 
vitality  of  the  old  dialects  gave  to  this  vievr  of  the  casie  n  certain  plnnsibility.  But 
the  enormoii'^  imlcbtfMlne??'?  of  the  landed  proprietors  and  of  the  entire  nation  dis- 
closes the  siKjiui  uiiser)'  of  Greece.  The  country  was  living  on  ii.-^  capital,  ]^>aying 
for  imports  by  the  exportation  of  its  gold  and  silver ;  the  value  of  the  precious 
onetals  increased  immensely. 
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J^K/^r  Carat aiia  Lad  couferred  tlie  citizenship  upou  eveiy  subject  of  the  Ivomau 
,  ^     (Vol.      p.  448),  HeUeaism  became  supreme  in  the  East  But  the  heart  of 
^^^^  gained  nothing  thereby.   There  had  been  a  heavy  withdrawal  of  men  into 

the  countries  of  the  East,  the  new  world,  and  Oreece  became  more  and  more 
dep(ipulat('d.    The  invasion  of  the  Goths  and  Ileruliaus  in  2G7  afreeteil  Athens 
(whosf  V '.'  riors  distinj^uished  themselves  under  the  historian  llereiuiius  l)rxi]ipiis) 
less  tiiiiu  Argos  and  (Joimih ;  yet  Corinth  reappears  in  275  as  one  of  the  most 
impoKtant  towns  of  Gieeca  But  in  the  field  of  intellectual  culture  Athens  with 
her  splmdid  unirersily  still  stood  in  the  forefront,  although  many  of  her  art  treas> 
ureSy  like  those  of  other  towns,  were  fated  to  be  carried  away  to  Constantinople. 
Her  magnificent  statues  and  her  ancient  fame  softened  the  heart  of  the  (  Jothio 
kin^j  Alaric,  m  that  he  granted  the  o\ty  fnvourahlf'  terms.    On  the  oiIut  liaiid, 
■Connili,  2semea,  Argos,  and  Sparta  fell  victims  to  the  dexasLutiuns  of  the  Goths. 


2.  BYZANTIUM 
A,  The  Founding  of  thb  Byzantine  Emhrk 

An  Italian  bureaucracy  ha»l  hardly  j^own  up  out  of  tlie  Roman  aristocracy 
when  it  fell  iiito  the  power  of  the  luiliLury  despotism.  Augustus  indeed  had 
-established  the  military  monarchy,  victorious  after  sevent)  years  of  war,  under 
such  moderate  forms  that,  although  legally  based  on  military  and  civil  force,  it 
seemed  to  be  rather  a  civil  magistracy,  dividing  sovereignty  with  the  Senate.  But 
even  in  the  first  century  the  jmetorian  giianis  —  that  ])()rtion  of  the  army  which 
.stW  nearest  to  the  source  of  power  —  came  promineutiy  forward  in  deposing  and 
enthroning  the  emperors.  Then,  in  the  words  of  Tacitus,  the  secret  how  emperors 
were  proclaimed  was  revealed  to  sll  the  world,  and  the  provincial  armies  refused 
to  be  left  in  the  badiground.  Adoption,  the  selection  of  the  most  capable,  then 
for  a  comparatively  long  i)eriod  secured  to  the  empire  internal  peace  and  strength ; 
hut  the  (iM  cau??es  of  instahility  were  at  onee  revived  when,  in  the  person  of  Cora- 
modus,  an  emperor  for  the  first  time  succeeded  to  hi.s  power  hy  hereditarv  right. 
Some  fifty  rulers  "  reigned  "  niuety  years  until  T)i(xdettuu:  two  subiniited  to  for- 
eign foes,  one  abdicated,  and  one  ended  his  days  i)eacefuUy ;  aU  the  others  died  a 
violent  death.  All  the  bonds  of  order  were  loosened ;  i^culture  and  stock^breed- 
ing,  industries  and  commerce,  died  out ;  the  empire  was  one  vast  dnert^  Italy 
slowly  hecanie  the  prey  of  malaria,  and  the  towns  mere  memories  of  more  pros- 
jj^roiLs  liiiics. 

Then  the  Illyrian  Diocletian  ^  once  more  welded  the  empire  together,  hut  at 
the  same  time  divided  it  into  four  parts.  He  transforms!  the  imperial  office  into 
«n  Oriental  despotism,  shifted  the  centre  of  gravity  to  the  East,  and  created  from 
germs  which  had  long  existed  in  the  State  a  social  organisation  which  made  the 
Kouian  Empire  a  caste  Stete^ 

(a)  TJie  West  outstripped  hj  the  East.  — At  the  court  of  Diocletian,  in  Nico- 
ne^  Oonstantine  had  become  acquainted  wi(&  ^  expansion  of  the  Sast.  To 
•<nie  who  reviewed  the  situation  from  that  point  of  outlook  Hellenism  and  Ohris* 

^  FiiHi%  of  Albudui  itock  (cf.  Vol.  IV,  p.  465). 
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(iamty  necessarily  appeared  to  be  the  powers  with  which  imperialism  was  compelled 
to  make  not  only  terms  of  peace  but  an  alliance  of  the  closest  kind.  Asi;i  Minor, 
Syria,  and  Egypt  seemed  to  be  the  principal  countries  which  these  powers  had. 
appropriated  as  their  sphere.  The  gloom  oi  senile  inaction  may  have  fallen  on 
the  primitive  eulture  of  Syria  and  Egypt  as  on  the  west  of  the  empire,  hat  the 
Tbraciaa  nationalities  of  Asia  Minor  —  some  steeped  in  Greek  civilisation,  some 
almost  untouched  by  it,  and  completely  free  from  any  trace  of  Roman  influence  — 
gave  the  impression  of  \'igorous  life  and  aroused  the  Iiojie  of  a  brilliant  future. 
In  Asia  Minor  the  half-Oriental  half-Hellenic  civili/.aLiojis  of  the  East  had  beeu 
tried  and  found  wanting.  Tlie  reaction  against  them  led  to  a  pious  woi-sliip  of 
imperialism.  There  then  the  nev  doctrine  of  Christianity,  unhindered  by  old 
f<»nis  of  ritual  and  by  obsolete  fanaticism,  spread  over  the  country  like  flames 
over  a  wide  prairie,  so  that  Asia  Minor  became  the  first  Christian  country.  The 
word  of  redemption,  first  uttered  in  the  town**,  i-enchcd  the  outlyinpf  villaf^es  and 
hamlets,  so  that  the  temples  stoo<l  deserted,  the  aneieiU  sacred  festivals  were  no 
longer  celebrated,  and  the  sacrificial  victims  found  no  purchasers.^  As  early  an  the 
time  of  the  empenw  Ifaicus  Auxelius  the  ecmvfetioa  had  spi«ad  through  the 
educated  upper  classes  that  the  Roman  world-m<marohy  and  the  Christian  world- 
religion  were  born  at  the  same  time,  and  signitied  blessing  and  prosperity  one  for 
the  other.  This  view  was  expressed  by  liisliuj)  Melito  of  Sardis.  "This  philosophy 
of  ours  lirst  budded  aniong  a  strange  people.  But  when,  under  the  sovereifrnty  of 
thy  predecessor  Augustus,  it  began  to  blossom  in  the  provinces  it  brought  in  a 
S2)ecial  degree  rich  blessings  to  thy  realm.  For  from  that  day  forward  the  Roman 
£mpire  has  increased  continuously  in  extent  and  magnificence ;  and  of  this  empire 
tiiou  art  the  beloved  ruler,  and  wilt  continue  to  be  so,  with  thy  son,  so  far  as  thou 
art  willint^  to  protect  this  philosoj)hy,  which,  bcf^inning  under  Augtisius  and  grow- 
ing up  with  the  empire,  thy  forefathers  honoured  equally  with  other  reliirioii?." 
Marcus  Aurelius  was  unfitted  both  by  his  temperament  and  by  his  position  to  lulhl 
this  wish ;  that  was  left  for  Constantlne.  Christianity  spread  deep  down  into  the 
lowest  strata  of  the  people,  whom  Hellenism  had  never  touched,  who  still  pre- 
served the  capacity  for  enthusiasm  and  the  delight  in  festivals  whi  1 1  ere  ]^culiar 
to  Thrace  and  Asia  Min  u.  The  Christian  Church  transformed  the  old  feast-days; 
the  new  festivals  of  tlie  martyrs  were  celebrated,  like  the  dd  festivals  in  honour 
of  Cybele,  with  tumultuous  magniliueuce,  and  in  another  sect  —  that  of  the  ^les- 
saliaQ9  —  the  wild  fiinatLcism  of  the  old  popular  cults  burst  forth.  A  former  priest 
of  Cybele  (Montanus)  was  the  founder  of  a  Christian  sect ;  women  played  as 
prophetesses  a  great  part  in  the  new  religion,  and  shepherds  suffered  martyrdom 
for  the  new  doctrine.  The  activity  of  the  Christian  communities  in  Asia  Minor 
called  forth  recognition  even  fruni  the  scoffing  Lucian.  Gothic  Christianity  sprang 
from  the  church  in  Cappadocia,  and  tlie  fouiidation  was  there  laid  for  that  event 
which  afforded  an  ejcample  and  a  model  to  Coustautiue.  Armenia  became  the  lirst 
Christian  State  (cf.  below,  p.  58). 

How  dull  and  pitiable  seemed  Western  life  by  contrast !  As  the  Western 
world  grew  old  its  leaining  sank  into  insignificance,  its  plastic  art  degenerated 
into  rough  mechanic  work,  and  its  poetry  flickered  out  in  foolish  faice.   in  reliet 


^  Cf.  the  accounts  giveo  by  the  younger  Pliny  to  the  emperor  Tnyan  on  the  condition  of  Bithynia, 
lll'llS. 
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(wrving  the  artist  obtains  his  effects  of  lig^t  and  shade  by  dieeply  undercutting  the 

dgtires  in  relief ;  his  groaps  have  a  sliff  and  geometrical  unity ;  he  shows  no  lova 

for  the  infinite  detail  and  variety  of  nature;  all  power  of  artistic  rcpreaentatiun 
disapfiears  in  favuur  of  mechanical  suggestion,  siu  li  as  we  can  oliserve  in  the  ver- 
tical panels  of  the  arch  of  Constantine  under  the  beautiful  reliefs  tilched  from  the 
voric  of  a  more  artistic  age.  Gems  present  the  same  features.  In  the  cameo  of 
igRtsK^nyz,  which  represeots  the  triumphal  eatij  of  Oonstantine  II  into  Some, 
four  deformed  figures  stand  for  the  Koman  people;  the  sardonyx,  celebrating  the 
triumph  of  Lieinins  over  Maximin,  is  no  less  clumsy.  In  the  me(hils  of  the  i)eriod 
we  jiud,  as  formerly  in  the  Peloponnesiau  school  of  Polycletus,  an  uttei-  absence 
of  eipression ;  but  the  pupils  of  Polycletus  had  the  art  of  expressing  physical 
ebarm,  and  this  is  wantiiig  in  the  work  of  the  new  school  It  Ls  not  so  much  any 
anppression  of  fine  modelling  as  a  mechanical  defiGien<7  of  eye  that  is  expressed 
ia  these  heads  of  the  age  of  Constant ine. 

In  literature  also  (lie  symptoms  of  x  nility  are  obvious  at  Rome.  Even  the 
Gallic  schools  of  rluioric  surpassed  in  importance  the  instruction  given  in  the 
cai»ital.  The  emperor  Coustantine  had  certainly  an  opportunity,  when  he  visited 
(hill  in  311,  of  becoming  acquainted  with  this  elegant  language.  The  grossest 
flttteries  were  lavished  on  himself  and  other  emperors  by  Eumenius,  a  Gallie  school 
nmnaffer,  and  a  Greek  by  descent.  Coustantine  rouUl  easily  convince  himself 
that  intellects  were  at  a  still  lower  ebb  in  Gaul  than  in  the  capital,  and  that  there 
also  no  jerms  of  a  renaissance  were  fiiseernible.  Poetry  had  not  risen  superior  to 
Uiose  ridiculous  feats  of  versification  which  could  be  read  backwards  or  forwards,  or 
where  the  beginning  of  one  verse  recurred  at  the  end  of  the  next  verse.  The  sub- 
jects were  in  no  wise  superior  to  the  form ;  poets  wrote  manuals  of  hygiene,  pro- 
sody, and  hunting,  or  celebrated  the  rivalry  of  cooks  and  bakers.  Even  the  gods 
were  handled  in  the  vein  of  stupid  and  >nilgar  indecent^v,  which  was  the  surest 
passport  to  popularity.  More  atnbilif)ns  intellects  rould  armme  themselves  with 
capping  veree,  with  a  cento  which  was  couiposed  only  out  o£  passages  from  ancient 
poets  and  grew  into  a  regular  tragedy  (the  "  Medea  "  in  the  Codex  Salmasiauus), 
with  the  "  geometrical "  poetry,  which  could  be  read  diagonaIly»  or  contained  acros- 
tics on  the  name  of  CShrist*  Sad  to  relate,  these  ingenious  feats  pleased  even  the 
liapen»r. 

It  was  different  in  the  East,  where  hidden  sprinjTs  rame  to  the  surface,  where 
au  aiievglow  of  Oriental  culture  and  oi  the  Helleiii-sLic  renaissance  was  still  dis- 
cernible. Poetry  indeed,  even  in  the  East,  could  not  emancipate  itself  from  the 
tttelleottial  weariness  and  decrepitude  of  the  age ;  mathematical  exennses  in  epi- 
SRHUDatic  form  show  the  degradation  of  the  creative  impulse.  But  the  delicate 
TAf^fioa  poetry  of  Alexandria  still  showed  vitality;  the  poets  from  Asia  Elinor 
and  Syria,  who  at  a  later  date  devoted  themselves  to  the  production  of  epies  and 
loinauced,  wyre  transmitters  of  Helleni.stic  jnietry  (Quintus  of  Smyrna,  Nonnus)  or 
atilised  Hellenistic  versions  of  Oriental  novels  (the  Syrian  Semite  Heliodorus). 

The  pisstic  arts,  as  studied  in  the  East,  were  far  more  valuable  for  a  revival  of 
the  old  greatness  and  the  creation  of  a  new  Greco-Christian  culture.  Events  were 
qnite  early  commemorated  on  the  t<i:n^  ■  of  the  martyrs  in  the  most  Christian 
ci>inuiy  (Asia  Minor),  whi<'b  broufjht  lo  the  herrK's  of  the  faith  fame  and  the 
reverence  of  their  countrymen.  "  The  artist  e.Necuted  in  bright  colours  the  best 
products  of  ins  art ;  he  represented  with  his  brush  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  martyr. 
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his  firmness,  his  agoiiie.'=,  t1i*^  savajje  fi^ires  of  the  tyrauts,  and  their  scom  .  .  . 
finally,  the  image  ut'  the  humau  form  of  Christ,  who  imposed  this  couhict  on 
bilD.'*  This  is  the  descripfcion  that  Gregory  of  Nyssa  gives  (379-394)  of  Uie  typn 
cal  pictures  of  lutrtjis.  His  aooount  is  oonfinned  by  extant  examples,  such  a» 
those  which  the  chapel  of  Theodorus  Tyron,  in  Eukaita,  exhihits.  The  chapel  of 
Euphemia,  the  patron  saint  of  Chalcedon,  shows  a  whole  series  of  them,  which 
Bishop  Asterius  of  Amaseia  extolled  to  the  skies  on  account  o£  the  spiritual 
expression  of  the  heroine. 

The  wealth  of  architectttial  creations  which  was  to  he  found  in  the  Hellenistic 
cities  presented  admirable  models  for  an  emperor  who  was  a  great  patron  of  build- 
ing, and  anxious  to  effect  the  fusion  of  Christianity  with  Hellenism.  The  Church 
of  the  Apostles  iu  Constantinople,  the  jxreat  church  in  Antirich,  and  tlie  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  ut  Jerusalem  liuve  certainly  proved  models  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture  ior  succeeding  ages,  and  are  the  starting  points  of  a  new  style.  But 
they  are  also  the  last  triumphs  of  a  long-established  Gieoo-Oriental  school ;  they 
illustrate  methods  of  aichitectural  omamentaticm  which  date  from  the  remote  pastL 
The  vast  basilica  with  its  tower-like  flanking  buildings*  and  the  cruciform  domed 
church  with  its  primitive  form  of  a  square  with  rounded  ends,  can  both  be  traced 
back  to  KasLern  patterns;  the  former  to  the  Hittita  Hani  (cf.  VoL  III,  p  1-4), 
the  latter  to  the  rock-tombs  of  Sidon,  the  ciiLucombs  of  Alexandria  and  Tulniyra ; 
afterwards  imitated  in  buildings  above  ground  (Pnetorium  of  Musmije)  and  actu- 
ally fumisbed  with  a  dome  (Djerash  and  Kufr  in  NCleiyts).  The  decoration  of 
the  Church  of  tlie  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  shows  the  influence  of  the  Syro* 
Hellenistic  volute  and  deeply  incised  foliajje  (as  nt  Baalhcc,  and  Spalato). 

CoTistantine  is  dcsi<Tnated  by  a  later  historian  as  an  innovator  and  a  subverter 
of  ancient  laws.  We  caii  as  u  inatter  of  fact  demonstrate  that  imrticular  principles 
from  the  Greek  legal  sphere  passed  into  the  code  of  Constantine ;  for  example,  the 
property  of  the  mother  descended  to  the  children,  and  the  father  only  enjoyed  the 
usufruct,  as  the  law  of  Gortyn  shows.  Thus  the  repression  of  what  was  I^onian. 
and  the  preference  for  what  was  Hellenistic  even  in  the  field  of  legal  princijiles,. 
the  shifting  of  the  centre  of  the  emitin^  to  the  East,  and  the  admission  of  Chris- 
tianity to  a  place  among  the  legally  reco^rnised  religions,  form  a  chain  with  closely 
fitting  links,  the  starting  piiint  of  which  is  the  conviction  that  Asia  Minor  and  the: 
East  are  the  countiies  of  the  futm^  while  the  West  has  played  out  its  part^  now 
six  hundred  years  old. 

(?>)  77*^?  Promotion  of  B'/zanHwi  to  hr.  the  Cfpifnl  oftJfc  World, "  Constanti- 
nople"—  If  Constantine  was  to  choose  a  place  on  the  confines  of  Asia  and  Emo|>e 
which  held  a  convenient  ]H)sition  on  the  sea  and  possessed  all  the  essential  quaUfi- 
oations  for  the  new  ea]>ital  of  the  world,  only  the  northwestern  comer  of  Asia 
Minor  and  the  yiart  of  Europe  lying  opposite  came  into  consideration.  Connected 
diit?e;ly  with  Asia  Minor,  now  a  coimtr}' of  first  importance,  and  the  East,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  marvellous  .'^tone  quarries  of  Proconnesus,  and  in  easy  communica- 
tion with  the  line  of  the  TXmube  and  the  Illyrian  group  of  countries,  Byzantium, 
tiie  old  Greek  ciiy  (alreatly  recognised  by  the  Delphic  oracle  in  respect  of  its. 
excellent  miUtaiy  and  commercial  position},  was  fax  better  adapted  than  the 
region  of  Ilium  and  ilexandiiA  Troas  to  meet  all  the  wishes  of  Constantino.  He 
had  proved  in  the  war  with  Licinius  that  the  master  of  the  opening  of  the  Bost 
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phorus  into  the  Pkopontis,  that  is  to  say,  of  BjCRDtiuin,  inight  prove  a  thorn  in  th^ 
tide  of  his  autagonist.  Liciiiius  while  in  possession  of  this  town  had  barred  the 
pfl<>sape  into  Asia,  but  as  soon  as  he  evacuated  it  he  was  unable  to  offer  any 
succtssiul  R'sistiince  (\'oi  IV,  p.  461  et  seq.). 

In  Jul)  aud  August,  325,  this  new  Eome  was  adorned  with  numerous  ediiices. 
On  November  26, 328,  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  for  the  enlaigement  of  the 
town  valla  (fourteen  miles  in  lei^jth),  on  the  day  when  the  sun  enters  the  sign  of 
Sagittarius.  On  Alay  11,  330,  was  celebrated  the  consecration  of  the  new  city,, 
whii  h  wound  so  picturesquely  between  tlie  sea  and  the  bay  indenting  the  coast 
to  the  west.  The  new  capital  was  now  jnished  on  with  an  unparalleled  and  well- 
directed  eucrgy.  One  of  the  two  consuls  was  selected  for  Constantinople.  Sen- 
aton  were  introduced  from  Bom^  and  received  houses  and  estates  on  the  Aaatie 
«  Eoropean  side  of  the  Bosphorus.  Landowners  in  the  surrounding  dioceses  *" 
might  not  make  testamentary  dispositions  unless  they  already  possessed  a  house  in 
('  n  t ruititi  oplc.  The  multitude  was  to  be  allured  there  by  gifts  of  com  and  dis- 
triliutiim  of  wine  and  oil. 

Coustautiue  erected  for  the  followers  of  the  new  religion  his  Cliurch  of  the 
A{><:)stle8,  which  was  also  to  be  his  mauaolettm;  the  Asiatic  open  square,  employed 
for  sepulchral  buildings,  thus  became  a  model  for  the  cruciform  domed  drareh  for 
the  Christian  world.  The  old  cults  were  only  partially  retained ;  Pallas  Poliuchus 
(the  Paiiiigia  Poliiu  hus)  had  to  give  way.  like  Diana  Ho<'at('  and  Venus.  Simplo 
transformations  (smcIi  as  that  of  the  (^^iMldcss  Cvliele  into  the  goddess  of  prayer) 
occurred  frequently ;  the  names  of  tiie  days  became  sainLs  (St.  Sabbas).  Btit  the 
old  1!yehe  and  the  Dioscuri  leceived  new  temples  in  the  young  Christian  city. 
The  C^stian  faith  had  not  jet  created  any  high  standard  of  religious  art(yoL  IV, 
1^  202);  it  was  only  wrestling  with  the  representation  of  primitive  forms.  The 
old  pa^ni^m  liad  tliercfore  tf)  lend  iln  art  to  adorn  the  new  ra])ital.  The  length, 
and  breadth  uf  the  Greco- Komau  world  was  laid  under  coutribuLiou ;  statues  in 
large  nmnl)ers  were  brought  to  tlie  "flourishing"  city.  The  Pallas  of  linduS' 
and  the  Zeus  of  Dodonn  wete  now  nised  in  front  of  the  doors  of  the  Senate 
house;  the  famous  snake^lumn  from  Delphi  (VoL  IV,  p.  282)  was  erected  in 
the  hi|)|x>drome.  If  Eorae  bjasted  her  imperial  forums,  the  city  of  Oonstantine 
K^fik  II  I  less  pride  in  its  forum  of  Constantino,  a  Virnail  oval  I'larp,  surrounded  by 
W'lniitiail'is,  which  di^jdayed  in  its  centre  a  lofty  porjiliyry  cnhinm  (now  the  burnt 
wlumu  Djemberli  Tash)  with  the  statue  of  the  emperor  as  Apoiio-Heiios, 

(e)  Tha  S^innin^  of  BytanivMr  History. —  Byzantium  was  founded— and 
BOW  B^ntine  histoiy  begins.  Purists  reject  the  natiie  Byzantine,  preferring  the 
name  East  Koman  or  Ttomaie.  sinre  tlie  Byzantines  called  themselves  by  this 
Greeised  form  of  the  Latin  liomani  {Vd^naiQi). 

The  character  of  this  East  Human  I'.mpire,  which  is  given  by  the  component 
dements  of  Hellenism^  Orientalism,  and  Cihristianity,  is  at  first  profoundly  affected 
V  the  easte^ystenk  ef  Diocletian  and  Cbnstantine.  The  whole  emfore  was  an 
artificial  fabric,  with  hereditary  professions- in  every  .'!|>!iere,  hereditary  farmers- 
and  district  counsellor*,  griilds  and  army,  —  a*  network  of  compulsory  groups  and 
classes  into  which  even  criminals  are  thrust.  All  sections  of  society  were  sep- 
arated by  hatred,  struggling  to  be  freed  one  from  the  other.  A  great  gulf  was 
fixed  betvm  the  higher  and  lower  classes  ;  the  latter  were  not  able  to  accuse  the* 
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former  in  court.  The  decline  of  trade,  the  insecurity  of  all  condiMims  of  life,  and 
the  debasement  of  the  coinage  ha  l  hnl  to  a  shriiikn^je  of  commerce  and  to  a 
strange  revival  of  the  rtgiiiie  of  harier.  It  was  in  tlie  niulsi  of  these  symptoms  of 
disease  that  the  uuiou  oi  the  new  elements  was  to  exercise  a  salutary  influence, 
and  a  fresh  cuireat  to  flow  througli  tbia  old  sodetj. 

Julian  the  Apostate  (361-363)  tried  once  more  to  thwart  the  plans  of  Constan- 
tine.  Paganism  seemed  to  him  capable  of  a  second  renascence.  The  mysteries  of 
Mithras,  the  Sun-God,  to  whom  he  devoted  an  almost  fanatical  study,  had  attrac  ted 
him  wnth  an  irresistible  power  .since  liis  introduction  by  the  philosopher  Maxinius 
of  Kphesus  into  a  conventicle  uf  Mitliras  worshippers.  This  Oriental  sun-cult  had 
spread  eztnordinarily  over  tbe  West;  but  Julian  failed  to  see  that  it  was  entirely 
foreign  to  the  Greek-speaking  sphere,  and  had  never  established  a  firm  hold  there. 
Since  the  religious  influences  of  the  East  had  so  little  footing  in  Greece,  it  was  a 
sad  error  to  believe  that  a  soldier's  religion  could  l»e  filled  with  Platonic  ideas. 
This  attempt  to  unite  Hellenism  and  Orientalism  was  destined  to  fail  as  nmch 
as  the  attempt  to  exclude  Christianity,  whose  followers  seemed  to  Julian  to  be 
destitute  of  ethical  training  (of.  Vol  IV,  p.  203),  and  the  attempt  to  oombine 
neo-Platonio  notions  with  a  superstitious  popular  religion. 
•  For  the  new  "  Byzantine "  empire  Christianity  seemed  a  most  essential  ele- 
juent.  To  control  it  seemed  to  be  the  ri^^ht  of  the  sovereign;  fnr  this  reason 
Oonstantine  himself  presided  at  the  t'uuncil  of  Nictea  (ibid.  p.  196).  The  most 
striking  features  of  the  new  development  were  the  interest  of  the  sovereign  in  theo- 
logical disputes  and  the  right  which  he  claimed  to  decide  them  (Ossaro-papism). 

(d)  The  Ttiviidon  of  the  Suns;  the  Partition  of  the  Boman  Empire,.  —  Mean- 
while the  fabric  of  the  empire  was  totterinjj  beneath  the  attack  of  barbarian  races. 
A  nation  of  horsemen  in  the  ni>nh  of  China,  which  was  certainly  of  Turkish  (not 
Lesgish)  stock,  the  nation  of  the  Hiuug  nu,  split  up  about  50  \\.  c.  into  two  sections ; 
a  sottttiem  section,  which  submitted  to  the  Chinese  (VoL  11,  p.  189),  and  an  anny 
bent  on  conquest  which  set  out  to  conquer  under  Chichi  (ibid.  p.  154),  took  pos- 
session of  the  kingdom  of  the  "\Vu  Sun  (Usun)  at  tlie  foot  of  the  T'ien  shau,  and 
planted  itself  in  the  territory  of  the  Kirgis  tribes.  We  can  f«)now  from  Cliinese 
sources  the  further  migration  into  the  i-egion  between  Lake  Baikal  and  the  Sea  of 
Aral  as  well  as  the  connection  with  the  liiung  nu  of  the  Chinese  mother  country 
(of  Ku  tsaug).  The  weaklings  remained  behind,  and  thus  a  selection  was  made 
of  the  fittest  men,  who,  though  few'in  numbers,  subjugated  powerful  neighbourii^ 
peoples  and  verified  the  sa\  in}:?  of  Chichi :  "  With  our  mounted  warriors  we  form 
a  nation  whose  name  tillM  barbarians  with  dismay  .  .  .  and  even  if  we  die,  the 
fame  of  our  valour  will  last,  and  our  children  and  children's  children  will  be 
leaders  of  other  nations." 

Tlie  Alani  on  the  Vol^  were  subdued.  Hie  diock  of  the  lel^less  race  then 
struck  the  West  Goths,  who  asked  and  obtained  admission  into  the  Roman 
Em]*ire  But  the  incapacity  and  treachery  of  the  Roman  officials  led  to  war 
(Vol.  IV,  ]i.  400).  Frilit^em  the  leader  was  joined  from  all  sides  by  farmers,  slaves, 
miners,  and  delitors.  Lite  in  all  the  Germanic  districts  as  far  as  Alsace,  into 
which  the  Alemanni  made  a  premature  incursion,  now  became  insecure.  Fritigern 
once  more  demanded  Thrace.  The  refusal  of  the  emperor  Valens  resulted  in  the 
sanguinary  battle  of  Adiianople  (August  9,  378),  and  Valois  fell   Owing  to  this 
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the  Germanic  danger  assumed  enormous  proportions.  If  the  Arian  Qoths  had 
conquered,  the  oountoi^stream  of  Orthodoxy  wuuld  have  necessarily  swollen  all 
the  more.   The  peace  concluded  by  the  Spaniard  Theodosius  (emperor,  379-395) 

admitted  the  Goths  into  Mocsia  as  allies  (/osderati) ;  in  other  respects  also  the 
army  ajul  govenuneiit  were  thrown  open  to  Gemiauic  iuiiuences.  The  Frank 
Eichomer  (Iviciiuer)  appears  as  commander-in-chief  and  consul;  the  Vandal 
Stilicho  was  commander>in-chief  and  husband  of  Serena»  a  niece  and  adopted 
daughter  of  the  emperor. 

The  partition  of  the  empire  by  Theodosius  into  a  western  and  an  eastern  sec- 
lion  was  definitely  concluded.  The  divisioa  <'f  the  imperial  chancery  into  a  Greek 
and  a  Roman  department  was  a  step  towards  drawing  the  logical  conclusion  from 
thtj  disLinctiou  between  the  Latin  and  Greek  halves  of  the  empire.  This  measure 
had  been  advocated  by  Diodetian  and  Gonstantine,  and  was  now  definitdy  taken ; 
not  because  Arcadius  and  Honorius  had  been  made  emperors  of  West  and  East 
(Theodosius  had  hardly  contemplated  the  definite  separation,  since  he  appointed 
Siihcho  imperial  regent  for  both),  but  at  the  time  when  Theodosiuf?  II  or  his 
sister  Pulcheria  lecngnised  Valenlinian  III  as  emperor  of  tlie  West  (425).  The 
legislative  separatiun  was  not  proidaiiiied  before  438  ;  and  a  law  applying  to  West 
and  East  dates  as  late  as  the  yeu  468.  The  recognition  of  Constantinople  seems 
to  have  still  been  necessary  to  validate  an  imperial  Section  for  the  West ;  in  472 
Julius  Nepos  (VoL  IV,  p.  472)  was  recognised  as  emperor  of  the  West  by  Leo  I 
the  Thracian. 

But  the  eiiipn  e  of  tlip  "  Iloinaioi  "  was  now  given  up  to  that  peculiar  develop- 
laeut  which  we  lerm  iij  i^aiitiue  or  East  iloman.  The  Church  of  New  Ptunio  was 
subject  to  the  emperor,  who  in  381,  at  the  Council  of  Constantinople  (Vol.  IV, 
Pi  206),  torn  up  documents  of  which  he  disapproved.  It  was  only  natural  that  the 
Inshop  was  then  given  precedence  immediately  after  the  Pioman  bishoj^ — here 
again  a  dualism  prepiant  with  sifjnifioance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  emperor 
l)owed  to  the  connsels  of  the  tdiurch.  Theodosius  was  eoni]H'iied  to  do  public 
penance  for  ihe  massacre  in  tlie  circus  at  Thessalonica  (390) ;  Ambrosius,  who 
forced  him  to  it,  eulogised  the  aet  of  penance  in  his  funeral  oration  ovw  Theo- 
dosius. The  influence  of  Oriental  art  soon  became  visible  in  the  East;  the  golden 
gates  of  Theodosius  the  Great  (constructed  between  388  and  391)  display  in  their 
architrave  li^ptian  and  Rvrian  elements  (chamfers:  hi'^^h  cushion-like  supports  — 
tori).  Thus  at  the  ihreshold  of  Byzantine  life  stand  Ueilenism,  Christiaoity,  and 
£asteru  civ  iiuaLiuii. 


B.  Thb  Old  BYZiLNiiNB  Eupibb  Domt  to  Jvstinuk 

The  political  and  ecclesiastical  union  of  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  old 
Soman  Empire  was  dne  to  the  bonds  of  Greek  culture  and  Christianity  and  the 
pfq^midaanoe  of  Oriental  elements  in  the  population ;  it  was  not  realised  without 
itniggrles  within  and  without.  This  realisation  continued  for  almost  six:  centuries 
to  hover  before  the  eyes  of  the  B}  zaiitiues  as  a  supreme  ideal,  from  the  lime  when 
all  Eastern  believei-s  were  united  by  the  comprehensive  coufes.siou  of  faith  (Heno- 
tikou)  of  the  patriarch  Acacius,  which  the  emperor  Zeno  promulgated  (482),  to 

the  destraetioD  of  the  seeolar  Eastern  power  by  ^  battle  of  Mantzikert  (Udaz- 
roL.  T— s 
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kerd,  Melasgexd,  1071),  when  Gbpfiado<na,  Aimeniay  and  Eastran  Asia  Minor  were 

finally  lost. 

Foreifjn  nationalities,  Germanic  tribes  and  Huns,  had  impeded  the  work  ot 
consuliduiiuu  in  tlie  old  Byzantine  period,  so,  in  the  new  age,  did  Persians, 
Arabians,  and  Turks;  but  Byzantium  proved  heraelf  in  these  wars  to  be  the 
bulwark  of  culture.  And  in  internal  affaiis»  from  the  day  when  the  emperor 
Constantine  —  a  true  precursor  of  JuBtinian  in  his  '*  Caesaro-papism  "  —  claimed 
for  himself  the  right  to  settle  the  conditions  of  entrance  into  the  Church  and  to 
depose  any  refractory  bishops,  down  to  the  publication  of  a  uniform  confession  of 
faith  for  the  whole  East,  a  steady  progress  in  ecclesiastical  unity  had  been  main- 
tained. The  unqualitied  submission  of  Asia  Iklinor  to  the  ecclesiastical  sovereignty 
of  Constantinople,  enforced  by  Jofan  GhrysoBtom;  the  abandonment  of  Kestorius 
under  the  pressure  of  the  populace  of  the  capital  (Vol.  IV,  p.  207)  because, 
conformably  with  his  native  school  of  Syrian  theologv',  lie  hi\d  ])rotested  against 
the  undue  importance  of  Mariolatry;  finally,  the  dis]>ute  ^x"ith  the  Eprv'ptian 
separatists,  —  such  are  the  most  important  stages  on  this  road.  On  this  latter 
point  the  first  measures  taken  by  the  emperor  overshot  the  mark.  The  fear  of 
the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  had  been  proclaimed  (ecumenical  archbishop  at 
the  Council  of  Ephesus  (449),  and  had  moi  o  weight  iji  secular  affairs  than  the 
imperial  governor,  led,  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  which  met  under  tlie  presi- 
dency of  imperial  commissaries,  to  the  deposition  of  the  ruling  patriarch,  Dioscorus 
(ibid.  p.  208).  This  rejection  of  the  claims  uf  the  Alexandrine  patriarchate  was 
followed  by  au  immediate  accession  of  privileges  to  the  patriarch  of  Byzantium, 
who  was,  howevw,  only  a  tool  in  tiie  hands  of  the  emperor.  The  iinal  result 
was  a  loosening  of  the  tiglit  bands  of  centralisation  and  the  concession  of  means 
hy  which  Syrians  and  Alexandrians  might  work  side  by  side  in  the  same  ecclesi- 
astical society.  How  could  theij  l>e  permanently  dispnsed  with  in  a  sphere  of 
civilization  wliich  followed  the  guidance  of  the  East  in  the  creation  of  dogmas,  in 
the  plastio  arts,  mosaics,  and  miniature-painting ;  in  a  sphere  of  civilization  which, 
as  r^rded  architecture  (ecclesiastical  buUdiug^  pylons,  columned  dstenw),  owed 
everything  of  value  to  the  stimulus  of  the  East?  NeverthelesSi  the  Persian 
Church  seceded  to  Nestorianism  (Vol.  IV,  p.  211). 

The  valour  of  the  army  did  not  prevent  the  Huns  from  spreading  over  the 
Dauubian  countries.  An  empire  arose  whii-b,  extraordinarily  hiosely  framed, 
stretched  from  Denmark  over  portions  of  Germany,  liussia,  and  Hungary,  as  far  as 
modem  Siberia.  Huns  had  been  received  into  the  West  and  East  Roman  armies; 
Greeks  and  Eomaus  lived  among  the  Tlunnii^  people,  happy  to  have  escaped  ihe 
intolerable  cnnditions  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Tlie  Greek,  whom  IMscus,  the  sec- 
retary to  the  Byzantine  embassy,  met  airirmfr  the  Huns  in  448,  expressed  his 
opinion  to  (he  efTef^t  that  he  fell  re  at  ease  in  hi';  new  home;  the  law  only 
touched  the  poor  iu  the  Eoman  Empire,  while  the  rich  man  escaped  with  impunity. 
The  priest  Salvianus  of  Massilia  gave  a  similar  opinion  in  the  West:  "Our 
countrymen,  even  those  of  noble  birth,  go  over  to  the  enemy,  looking  for  Homan 
humanity  among  the  barbarians,  since  thev  can  no  longer  endure  the  barbarian 
inhumanity  of  the  ITomans."  Attila,  the  kinp^  of  the  Huns,  who  had  adopted  the 
luxury  of  civili;?ed  countries  in  his  wood-built  palace  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Theiss,  but  with  con.sciuus  pride  in  the  primitive  simplicity  of  his  nation  of  horse- 
men^ refused  all  personal  display,  might  have  become  dangeroos  to  East  Boma 
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In  447  he  was  at  the  gates  of  Cansbantiuople,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Uuds 
wsi  deftrly  bought  by  a  peace  which  Theodosius  II  concluded.*  Attila*g  goel 
lay,  however,  in  the  West ;  thiff  was  wxeated  iiom  him  on  the  Mauriaiennan  plain 
(between  M&y  on  the  S^e  and  Troyee),  and  thus  East  fiome  was  finally  saved 

(cf.  Vol.  TV,  p.  470). 

The  ( it  rmanic  races  played  a  promiiiciit  |>art  at  this  time  both  iu  new  Rome 
and  old  Ivuiue.  Theodosius,  after  the  defeat  of  Arbc^st  the  Frauk,  who  had  raised 
Ei^enius  to  tbe  imperial  throne  in  392  (see  YoL  IV,  p.  467),  had  vested  the 
Bupreme  management  of  the  united  empire  in  the  hands  of  the  Vandal  Stilioha 
fiot^  iu  view  of  the  mutual  mistrust  of  the  two  empires,  tliis  appointment  only 
si^tied  a  pious  wish  which  c  ould  no  longer  be  fulfdled.  The  Van  1  il,  iKneithe- 
les3,  checked  the  Greek  expedilinn  of  AlMri(;  the  West  Goth  (whom  Anau  monks 
employed  to  eradicate  paganism,  and  throu<jh  whom  the  splendid  temple  of  Kleusis 
was  laid  in  ruins),  aiid  btoimfat  it  to  a  peaceful  terminatkm.  Gaioaa  tbe  Goth, 
aided  by  Stilicho's  troops,  had  come  to  Gonstantmople,  suppressed  the  temble 
magistcr  oficiorum  Eutinus,  made  common  cause  with  the  iiiButgent  Count  Tribi- 
gild  in  rhrj'gia,  and  entered  Congtantinople  with  the  victorious  army  of  (loths. 
It  was  the  orthodox  population  of  the  capital  which  then  drove  out  the  Arian 
Guths.  The  6(H>h  Travitta  effected  the  hoal  auoihiiatioa  of  the  army  of  the 
Goths. 

Pulcheria,  tbe  wise  guardian  and  sister  ol  Theodosiufl  II,  wbo  had  followed 

Autbetuius  iu  the  guardianship,  took  numerous  Germans  into  her  service.  Tbe 

ditticuh  task  of  escorting  Placidia,  tlie  aunt  of  the  einperor,  with  her  son  Valen- 
tiiiian  III  to  the  West  was  undertaken  by  the  (iuth  Ardaliuriu.s  ;  and  the  same 
man  actually  deposed  the  rival  emperor  John.  Aspar,  the  son  of  Axdaburius, 
became  in  434  consul,  subsequently  magUUr  mHitumt  and  a  patridan*  Pulcheria, 
after  the  death  of  Theodosius  II,  gave  her  hand  to  a  worthy  senator,  who  had  dift* 
tinguished  himself  in  the  service  of  Aspar,  Maicianos  of  Thrace  (450  a.  d.  ;  ct 
VoL  IV,  p.  471).  The  latter  ruled  iu  the  interests  of  the  (ioths;  he  had  the 
c  iura<je  to  refuse  tribute  to  the  Hans,  but  looked  calmly  on  the  advance  of  the 
Vatuials,  who  then  occupied  ^laureiania.  It  is  a  significant  fact  about  this  predia- 
position  towards  Goths  and  Vandals,  that  even  before  this  a  nephew  of  Aspar  had 
offered  to  aid  the  emperor  Theodosius  i^ainst  any  en^y  except  the  Vandals. 

Asimr,  onthedeaCh  of  Maroianvis,  had  declined  the  Byzantine  asKfmi  on  nccouBt 
of  his  Arian  sympathies;  but  still,  like  Ilioimer  in  the  West,  who  raised  Majori- 
anus  and  Severus  successively  to  the  throne  (cf.  Vol.  IV,  p.  472),  he  nominated 
U»  the  purple  a  military  tribune,  who  seemed  to  him  to  be  quite  harmless  from 
his  want  of  culture,  Leo  the  Thracian,  or,  as  the  Byzantines  called  him,  Macellus 
(the  butcher).  Leo  felt  that  his  duty  to  the  crown  should  outweigh  his  gratitude 
to  (he  kingmaker  Aspar,  and  therefore  refused  to  *  submit  his  own  judgment  and 
the  public  interests  to  the  will  of  a  subject,"  as  we  are  told  b}-  Georgios  Cedrenos, 
a  somewhat  uncritical  writer,  thoutjh  here  he  certainly  depends  on  t!ie  Isaurian 
CaadiJus,  an  excellently  informed  contemporary  historian  of  the  reigns  of  Leo  and 
Zeno.  The  policy  of  Leo,  fieed  from  Gothic  influence,  was  first  directed  towairds 
a  war  on  the  Yandaibk  But  tbe  campaign  ef  468  ended  in  humiliatioii^  and  it 


I  Six  thous  ind  pounds  of'gold  wpM  paid  dowD,  In  atUitiioii  to  a  7««i:lf  tcilwt*^  and  the  Iom  «f  flw 
•otttiMm  Duiabian  coantriM. 
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seemed  as  if  eveiytlui:^  would  miscariy  without  Gothic  asaiBtance.  Leo  was 
tihei^(»o  foi!ced  to  nominate  &8  am  of  Aspar  as  co-emperor.  But  in  471  liOo 
got  rid  of  Aspar  and  one  of  his  aona  by  assasBinatian,  while  the  new  ^peror  and 

a  third  son  escaped. 

Oriental  influence  already  b^n  to  take  tlie  place  of  Germanic  predominanc& 
Leo  was  protected  by  an  Isaurian  bod\gnartl,  and  Trascallisanis,  the  Isaurian, 
viho,  under  the  name  of  Zeno,  became  emperor  of  Byzautiuin  in  November,  474, 
received  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  the  emperor.  With  the  appearance  on  the 
eeene  of  Aspar's  ne^ew,  the  Qoth  Theodmc  Strabus  (son  of  THaiins*  and  of 
the  Amalian  Theodorie»  son  of  the  East  Gothic  prince  Theodemir),  the  destinies  of 
Byzantium  be^n  once  more  to  be  dei»eu(lent  on  the  Teuton.  The  years  478-481 
witnessed  a  desperate  struj^gle,  since  at  one  time  the  emperor  emx>loYed  tlie  Ama- 
lian against  Theodoric  iijtrabus,  at  another  the  two  Theodorics  confronted  the 
emperor,  while  once  mote  the  emperor  appeared  allied  with  Strabus.  At  this 
opportunity  the  Bulgarians  appeared  for  the  fiist  time  (482)  in  lei^e  with  Zeno 
against  the  Amalian ;  their  name  is  derived  from  the  Volga,  on  which  the  Bulga- 
rians were  lon^  settled.  After  the  death  of  Theodoric,  the  son  of  Ti  iarius,  Theo- 
doric the  Amalian,  received  p^rants  of  land,  the  consulsbi])  and  patriciate,  and 
lastly  the  **  commission"  to  conquer  Italy.  The  East  lioman  Empire  finally  siiouk 
off  Germanic  influence  in  the  year  488,  when  Theodcrio  mardied  out  to  create  for 
himself  a  new  empire  on  Italian  soil 

The  enipress-widow  Aiiadne,  with  the  view  of  str^igtheniug  her  cause  by  tlie 
forces  of  the  Greek  Balkan  peninsula, gave  her  hand  to  the  celebrated  Anastasius  T, 
"Dichoms"  of  Epidamnus  (491-518).  The  destruction  of  the  Isamian  military 
despotism  was  successfully  accomplished.  Notwithstanding  the  importance  and 
Tslue  of  the  European  territories,  it  proved  impossible  to  keep  back  the  invading 
Slavs,  to  couquer  the  Bulgarians,  against  whom  a  wall,  running  from  Selym- 
hria  on  the  Fropontis  to  Derkon  on  the  Black  Sea,  was  intended  to  act  as  a  bul- 
wark, or  to  avert  a  war  with  Persia  mainly  caused  by  iutervention  on  Itebalf  of 
the  Persian  Armenians.  The  diplomatic  treatment  of  the  (J ermanic  princes  pro- 
duced the  result  that  Theodoric —  as  if  he  were  a  Koman  otiiciai  —  stamped  his 
gold  coins  alone  with  the  head  of  the  emperor  Anastasius.  His  silver  coins  show 
tiie  name  of  Theodoric.  An  inscription  from  the  time  of  the  emperor  Justin^ 
which  refers  to  the  draining  of  the  Pomjitine  marshes,  first  gives  Theodoric  the 
imperial  title  d[onn'nus]  .  .  .  semper  AufT[ustus].  Clovis  further  assumed  the 
consular  badges,  and  po.ssibly  tlie  patrician  title,  as  did  the  13urgundian  kio^ 
Gundobat,  and  the  king  of  the  West  Goths,  Alaric  XL  The  old  empire,  one  and 
.  indivisible,  seemed  still  to  exist  in  face  of  the  Germanic  kings.  Nevertheless  the 
imperisl  ascendancy  could  not  be  maintained  in  the  West,  since  it  was  necessary 
to  wage  a  frontier  war  with  Theodoric,  and  three  formidable  wan  with  Vitalian 
(probably  a  descendant  of  Aspar),  who  bec<iTne  peculiarly  dangerous  as  the  ally  of 
the  orthodox  population  of  the  capital.  The  emperor  had  leanings  towards  mono- 
physitism.  The  alliance  with  Thrasamuud,  the  anti-Catholic  king  of  the  Vandal.^:, 
laid  him  open  to  the  suspicion  of  being  an  Arian ;  in  fact  he  was  accused  of  beiug- 
tainted  with  the  Manichiean  heresy.  Before  Yltalian's  rising  an  orthodox  rival 
emperor  had  been  temporarily  brou^^t  into  the  field.  After  the  defeats  of  Yitalian 
the  monks  of  PalcBtiiie  began  to  evince  violent  opposition  to  the  tendency  of 
Byzantium. 
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The  available  titles  (illustres  =  tXXovcrrptot,  apcctahiles  —  Trepf^eTrroi,  chrria- 
sjmi  =  XanTrp<haToi)  were  still  more  strongly  developed  as  distinctions  at  this 
I^K-iiod.  The  chancery  officials  of  the  departments  epistularum,  libelloruin,  dUposir 
tionum  were  created,  for  instance,  darimm  when  they  letind  into  private  life 
<396),  just  like  the  advocati  of  the  wma  rentm  ffwatamm  and  proconsul  of 
jlksia(497);  the  fisci  patroni  became  nspectahilts  (506),  the  decurioncs  palatH 
became  illmtres  (115),  just  like  the  i)lher  decuriones  and  silentiarii  (432).  Among 
the  highest  officials  rank  the  pnrj'ectus  prcetorio,  the  prccfecttis  urhi,  the  mayutri 
pedUum  ei  equitum,  the  prcepodtus  sacri  cubictdif  magisUr  o^ciorum,  quaitor 
tacri  palatii,  eonuB  sacrarum  largitionum,  eonut  MUiratUM  jpriwdarum,  eome$ 
4muHeor%m.  New  titles  of  rank  extended  beyond  the  three  tvaditional  titles; 
thus  in  400  a  title  which  first  belonged  to  the  elty  prefects,  but  then  was  given 
amon^  others  to  the  consul  and  the  patrician,  namely,  that  of  magnijicus 
(=  fAeya\o-7rpe7r€<TTaTO<i)  ;  also  the  title  of  the  im]>erial  officials,  chosen,  perhaps, 
in  contrast  to  the  clergy,  gloriosisaiiHi  (—  eV^o^oVaTot).  The  children  of  the  high- 
est officials  were  enrolled  even  when  minors  into  the  ranks  of  darissimi.  Domintu 
sank  down  to  a  seoond-rate  title;  nobUisrimiu  (a  designation  of  members  of  the 
imperial  house)  gradually  shared  the  same  fate ;  the  city  prefect  becomes  eminen- 
tissimus ;  the  style  of  excelleiUissimus  (for  senators,  ex-consuls,  and  patricians)  soon 
appeared.  The  aristocracy  of  birth  (nobiliores  nai(t!ihus),  oi  oUice  {honorum  luce 
conspkui),  and  of  money  {patrimonio  ditiorcs)  were  diilerentiated  in  408-409.  In 
spite  of  Christian  convictions  the  court  world  of  the  emperor  was  called  sacer. 

One  may  see  in  this  side  of  Byzantine  development  how  the  form  of  the  Church 
and  her  teaching  is  definitely  fixed  for  a  whole  world,  how  bttreauom<7,  officialism, 
and  court  fashions  were  spread,  how  new  substance  was  given  to  old  forin;?,  and 
the  old  substance  retained  in  carefully  considered  new  forms.  When  all  around 
the  whole  development  of  life  has  become  uncertain,  when  a  new  fermenting  world 
d^pises  tradition  or  ignorantly  rejects  it,  then  this  Byzantine  imperialism,  which 
maintains  even  the  dynastic  succession  to  a  certain  d^ee,  becomes  an  exemplar 
for  the  younger  Germanic  states^  and  a  reservoir  for  the  traditions  of  Hellas  and 
fiome,  which  was  kept  from  stagnation  by  the  fresh  inflow  of  Oriental  sources. 


C.  Old  BYZiL^inuu  ax  ihs  ZEnna  of  its  Paospsjuty  undeb  Jvansus 

(a)  JutHmts. — On  the  death  of  the  empercMr  Anastasiis  die  captain  of  the  guard 
was  Justinus,  a  man  of  peasant  birth  from  Tauresium,  near  Bederiana  in  Daidania 

(near  the  modern  UskUb  on  the  borders  of  Albania).  His  great  reputation  among 
the  troops  and  the  cler^'  impressed  upon  the  eimuch  Amantius,  who  administered 
the  imperial  treasury,  the  exT>ediency  (»f  proposing  him  as  emperor,  in  spite  of  his 
being  very  illiterate  and  hardly  ubic  to  read  or  write.  The  newly  elected  empeior, 
now  an  old  mas,  had  sometime  previously  invited  his  nephew  Ilavius  P^vus  Sab-  ' 
batins  Justinianus  to  the  capital  and  had  given  him  a  brilliant  educatiim.  The 
latter  became  the  support,  the  counsellor,  and  the  co-rcgent  of  his  uncle.  Accom- 
plished in  every  subject  which  could  win  him  the  love  of  tlic  clei'g}',  and  indeed 
of  the  Poj)e  himself,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  ])eople,  and  the  reverence  of  the  Senate, 
he  was  orthodox,  lavish  in  providing  games  for  the  populace,  and  courteous  towards 
the  highest  daaoes^  although  he  ventured  to  many  an  ex-ballet  dancer,  Theodora, 
daughter  of  a  bear-leader.  His  infi^uence  can  be  traced  back  to  the  year  518 ;  from 
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520  onwards  he  is  actually  designated  monarch  (for  example,  by  Leontius  of  Bv^an- 
tivim).  Vitalian,  bis  most  danp^erous  rival,  bad  been  put  out  of  the  way  at  a  Itauquet 
on  the  advice  of  Justiniun.  So,  too,  the  completely  coherent  policy  in  Church  and 
Sfcate  whidi  aimed  at  gaining  the  West,  and  therefore  had  oonduded  peace  with 
Pope  Honnisdas  (519)  and  leconficmed  the  resolutions  o{  dialoedon  (VoL  IV, 
p.  208),  hears  so  clearly  the  stamp  of  Justinian's  individuality  that  we  must  cei^ 
tainly  term  it  his  driiug.  Again,  the  pro\nsions  of  a  bilingual  edict  (issued  in  527 
by  the  two  emperors,  and  found  iu  1889  ou  the  borders  of  Pisidia  and  the  CibyraLis) 
which  protect  the  property  of  the  churches  against  those  enemies  of  all  landowners, 
the  passing  or  permanently  (xuartwed  troops,  show  the  same  seal  for  (ffder  as  (be 
Novels  which  Justinian  subsequently  issued  in  his  :iapaoity  of  sole  monarclL 
Only  in  less  important  departments,  such  as  in  the  barbarous  types  of  the  coinage, 
which  later  were  retained  by  Justinian  himself  until  536,  is  Justin's  complete 
want  of  culture  observable. 

(5)  Ju$tinia%  L  —  On  August  1, 527,  Justinkn  took  over  the  sole  govenmieot 
of  the  empire,  which  remained  wider  his  guidance  until  Kovember  14, 565.  The 

emperor,  whose  mother  tongue  was  Latin,  and  wliose  family  bore  a  Tliracian  name 
(Sabhntius),  has  been  claimed  as  a  Slav.  It  is  said  that  his  original  name  was 
Upravda,  which  was  translated  into  Latin  as  "Justinian;"  Tstok  (SlaADuie  for  a 
fountain)  and  Biglenissa  (Slavonic  bieli  =  white)  are  alleged  to  be  his  paternal  and 
matfflnal  names.  But  the  "Life  of  Justiman"  by  Theophilus  (whidi  was  redis- 
covered In  the  Barberini  Libraiy  at  Borne  by  James  Bryoe)  is  the  only  authori^ 
for  these  late  and  incorrect  Slavonic  name-forms.  At  best  t  liey  supply  evidence  for 
late  Slavonic  legends  ahout  the  name  of  Justinian  (wlio  founded  the  clunvlies  of 
Prizrcnd  and  Serdica  on  Servian  and  Rul|Efarian  sod);  but  luore  probably  lliey  are 
mere  inventions  of  the  Dalmatian  Luccari  (1605)  and  his  countrymen.  There  is  thus 
no  foundation  foe  the  story  of  Justinian's  Slavonic  descent  We  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  complete  confidence  reocgnise  in  him  a  Thraco-Illyrian,  who,  bom  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  decaying  Thracian  and  the  expanding  Ill^Tian  nationalities, 
bears  a  Thracian  name,  and  shows  the  vigour  peculiar  to  the  lliynan,  that  is, 
Albanian,  national iiy. 

Gentle  and  forbearing,  but  proud  of  these  as  of  other  qualities ;  full  of  self- 
restraint  toward  his  enemies ;  simple  almost  to  asc^cian  in  his  life;  singularly 
consdentions  in  his  work,  ior  which  he  rose  in  the  middle  of  the  night  (hence 
called  ^acriXev^  aKoifiTjTOfi,  the  sleepless  monarch);  endowed  with  the  highest 
senpo  of  his  imperial  dignity,  whicli  st^enied  lo  ^Iw  liira  the  pf^wer  of  proihicing 
legal  commentaries,  theolc'CTical  disquisitions,  and  sclieiues  for  military  o{ier:uion3; 
a  jealous  des[)ot,  often  vacillating  and  irresolute,  but  always  supported  by  the 
activity  of  his  fertile  intellect, — Justinian  towered  above  all  his  immediate  pred&> 
'cessQTS  by  his  peculiar  talents.  In  the  graceful  head  with  the  small  mouth  and 
strong  lips,  the  straight  nose  and  the  soft  expression  of  the  eyes,  which  are  repre- 
sented in  the  mosaics  of  Sant'  Apollinare  Nuovo  and  San  Vitale  at  Iiavenna,  we 
should  rather  see  a  cleric  or  a  simple  otlicial  than  the  great  emperor,  who  showed 
creative  genius  in  the  fields  of  jurisprudence  and  architecture,  wlio  worked  great 
reforms  in  the  administrative  sphere,  but  also  in  military  and  theolcgical  matters 
achieved  ephemeral  successes  greatly  to  the  defnment  of  the  empire  and  tha 
Bnny. 
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^utinian  perfanned  a  permanenA  service  when  he  settled  the  piinciples  of 
J'BUpndenoe,  thus  completuig  the  work  of  Constantino    The  latter  effected  the 

great  reconciliation  between  the  old  civilized  world  and  Chii  ti:iiiit  \  ;  his 
Rome  with  all  its  creations  was  the  fruit  of  that  imi"n  (cf.  ]>.  29).  lUit 
Chnstiauity,  so  far  as  its  go\  ernors  the  priesthood  were  ctmceriied,  remained  olisli- 
oately  hostile  to  the  legal  forms  aiid  ideas  uf  the  ancient  State ;  the  legal  ideas  or 
tbt  MoBuc  eode  appealed  to  the  priests  more  neady  than  the  Boman  law,  and  the 
msBieB  nmst  have  diared  tJiis  feelings   In  thus  way  leligian  and  the  )udicial  sye- 
ten  became  antagonisde  one  to  the  other;  the  judge,  who  gives  sentence  accord- 
inff  to  "  pa^an  "  law,  becomes  alien  to  his  people  until  he  prefers  to  be  alien  to  liis 
kw,  which  nobody  vahies.    Ignorance  as^^erts  its  doininion  everywhere.    But  the 
1^  conceptions  of  individual  peoples  grow  dun  l>cfore  the  knowledge  of  lionian 
lav;  if  (hat  knowledge  is  strengthened,  these  peoples  are  no  longer  any  obetaole  to 
tiie  despotisni  of  the  Roman  law.  Justinian  had  the  deftest  regard  for  this  **  inlal- 
liHe power;"  he  therefore  tried  by  consolidating  it  to  destroy  Oriental  influenoes 
for  good  and  alL    Tribonian,  a  Pamphylian  from  a  remote  comer  of  Asia  Minor, 
was  (he  man  \\  ho  helped  him  in  this  great  task.    An  active  thinker,  tiie  greatest 
scholar  of  his  time,  who  was  competent  to  write  on  the  nature  of  fortune  and  the 
duties  of  sovereignty  as  well  as  on  the  hamKmious  system  of  the  universe;  ae 
inaeh  in  his  element  when  prealdeat  of  the  vadooe  oommittees  for  recordiDg  the 
law  as  when  treading  the  marble  pavements  of  the  emperor^s  palace  at  6yxantium» 
completely  unscrupnlons  in  piirsuin<T  his  private  aims;  —  these  are  the  character- 
istics of  the  ruaa  who  was  the  soul  and  the  most  active  instrument  of  legislation. 
The  colossal  task  of  collecting  all  imperial  ordinances  {const itutiones)  in  one  new 
aiiigle  w<«k  {Ood«»  JWfmiaiieu*)  was  carried  throu^  thanks  to  the  effideiM^  cf 
Ihe  imperial  ehancexy,  in  leas  than  fourteen  months. .  Antiquated  ordinances  were^ 
omittedt  whether  superseded  by  new  laws  or  merely  nullified  by  the  practice  of 
the  courts.    Chronolofrical  arranjjemcTit  within  the  separate  titles  facilitated  refer* 
ence.   After  AjtH  16,  529,  ail  legal  procedure  throiifjhout  the  empire  had  to  con- 
form to  the  ordiuauces  of  this  colioctiou.   With  praiseworthy  consistency  special 
dedaons  (the  qninqnaginia  dteitiones),  by  which  die  old  law  wta  eaqpoonded,  were 
giratt  on  doubtful  cases  and  disputed  points 

Alter  these  most  difficult  questions^  and  with  them  some  useless  matters,  had 
been  settled,  Justinian  apponiled  a  committee  to  make  a  collection  of  the  old 
jm-ists  and  a  book  of  extracts  from  thero.  Tribonian,  the  president  of  the  com- 
mittee, supplies  with  pride  some  hardly  credible  figures,  which  should  give  us 
a  dear  idea  of  the  mere  physical  labour:  2,000  books  with  3,000,000  Ihies 
vers  compressed  into  50  books  with  150,000  liiiea.  Professors  and  practitionera 
extneted  in  three  large  divisions  the  decisions  which  were  before  them»  and  in 
doing  so  cited  the  names  and  titles  of  the  works  on  'vhi-li  ihey  drew.  Contra- 
dictions could  not  be  entirely  avoided;  professional  cwi  i  i  '  laries  were  to  be 
forbidden,  since  they  encroached  on  the  sovereign's  rights.  This  collection  of 
the  Digest  or  Pandects  was  invested  with  the  authoritj  of  law  on  December 

The  next  tadt  was  to  ensure  that  future  lawyers  should  be  educated  on  the 

lines  nf  these  new  sources  of  juris] (rudenoe ;  the  Institutes,  which  contained  the 
{jriiiciples  aiid  essential  elements  of  preliminary  legal  stud}-,  had  to  l>e  bronpht 
into  harmony  with  the  fonn  which  the  sources  of  jurisprudence  now  assumed. 
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This  was  aooomplished  bj  Theophilus,  a  teacher  of  lav  m  the  school  at  Can- 
stantinoide,  and  Dorotheus  from  the  law  school  of  Berytus,  of  course  under  tlie 
supervision  of  Tribonian,  and  with  sj>ecial  use  of  the  best  existing  text-books, 
above  all  the  Insiitutes  of  Gaius.  Antiquated  expressions  which  might  deter 
students  were  expunged,  so  that  the  "  new  Juatinians,"  as  the  young  lawyers  were 
now  caUed  (instead  of  "  Tw^-pounden,"  aa  fonnerly),  might  not  be  discouiaged. 

The  necessity  now  presented  itself  of  revising  the  ordinances  (Constitations) 
once  more,  for  there  were  many  ordinances  left  among  them  which,  owing  to  the 
legal  lore  now  collected  and  available,  nrnst  have  seemed  superfluous  or  contra- 
dictory. A  second  edition  (the  only  edition  now  extant)  was  therefore  prepared 
in  com iuua Lion  of  the  Digest 

Finally,  the  legislative  activity  of  Justinian  himself  did  not  cease  with  the  con- 
clusion of  the  great  woik ;  it  continued  until  the  death  of  Tribonian,  in  545,  and 
found  scope  in  the  "  Novelise,"  which,  composed  in  Greek  or  Latin  (some  bilin- 
gual In-  >,  ai  p  preserved  far  more  completely  than  the  earlier  ordinances  incorporated 
iu  tlm  Codex  Justimaueus,  and  are  extant  in  private,  though  not  in  any  official, 
collections. 

The  simplification  of  the  professional  work  of  lawyers,  the  introduction  into 
jarisprudeuce  of  Christian  principles  instead  of  Mosaic  law,  the  establishment  of 
complete  l^al  uniformity  (with  which  view  the  old  law  school  at  Athens  was 
closed  on  account  of  the  attention  tliere  devoted  to  Greek  law),  and  special  atten- 
tion to  the  interests  of  the  small  citizen,  were  the  leading  aims  of  Justinian  and 
his  scholars.  The  predominance  of  Llie  rich  was  broken  down  by  the  grant  oi 
special  iwivileges  to  the  soldier  caste,  by  laws  conceming  the  succession  to  kmded 
F'^'P^y*  V  EV^^  ^  tight  to  inherit,  by  usury  laws  (in  dealing  with 

countrymen  only  four  pn  cent  was  allowed),  and  by  measures  in  favour  of  debtors 
(thus  by  the  hcncjichnn  inventarii  the  liability  of  the  heir  was  limited  by  making 
an  inventory  to  the  amount  of  property  left).  At  the  same  time  tlie  Christian  duty 
of  protecting  the  poor  was  euiphoisised,  the  relaxation  of  the  jpatria  potedus  aimed 
in  the  same  direction,  and  the  remains  of  the  old  funfly  state  were  destroyed. 
Consideration  for  the  weaknesses  of  inferiors,  in  imitation  of  the  Divine  mercy,  was 
laid  down  as  the  guiding  principle  of  the  new  jurisprudence,  and  thus  as  mtt<^ 
opposition  was  shown  to  the  old  Roman  law  with  its  doctrine  of  "  reward  and  com- 
pulsion "  as  to  the  Mosaic  code ;  a  phrase  employed  in  another  counectiuD,  which 
speaks  of  the  "  contemptible  and  Jewish  sort,"  is  very  significant  of  the  attitude  of 
^e  emperor. 

The  Nika  riots  helped  Justinian  to  crush  the  still  existing  popular  oij^misations 
and  to  establish  a  perfect  absolutism.  Hitherto  the  parties  of  the  Hippodrome  had 
been  organised  as  Demes  (hrffxot)  in  civil  and  nnlitary  divisions,  and  still  received 
gome  sort  of  popular  representation  ami  took  some  part  in  the  electiou  of  the 
emperor,  even  of  Justinian.  Precisely  as  the  Hippodrome  in  its  collection  of  works 
of  art  (the  bronse  horses,  and  Heracles  Trihesperus  of  Lysippus,  the  ass  of  Aktion, 
the  Wolf  and  Hyena,  Hdena,  and  a  number  of  other  wctks  of  art  stood  there)  had 
become  the  successor  of  the  Roman  forum  and  the  Greek  Agora,  so  it  resounded 
with  echoes  of  the  political  importance  of  the  forum.  The  civil  divisions  stood 
under  Demarchf*,  the  military  divisions  under  l)em(»crats;  thus  the  Democrat  of 
the  Blues  was  the  domesticus  scholarum,  the  i)emocrat  of  the  Greens  domesticus 
exmMionm*  This  military  oiganisation  rendered  it  possible  to  employ  the  Demes 
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occasionally  to  defend  the  walls.  The  nile  of  w  hichever  was  temporarily  the 
stron<Tpr  party  (under  JusLini;iu  that  of  the  Bhies)  produced  an  intolerable  state 
of  allairs.  The  impartiality  of  Justinian,  who  punished  alike  misdemeanants  of 
either  colour  (Januar}'  11,  532),  led  to  the  union  of  the  two  parties  (their  cry 
**Xika"=  victory),  to  the  burning  and  destruction  of  the  imperial  palace,  of  the 
library  of  Zeuxippus  and  the  church  of  SL  Sophia  (Januaiy  13).  On  the  16th 
and  17th  of  Januaxy  leneved  fires  reduced  many  buUdings  to  ashes  and  street- 
fighting  raged  ever}^where.  Hipatius,  nephew  of  tlie  emperor  Anastasius,  was 
proclaimed  rival  emperor,  and  only  the  firmness  of  Theodora  prevented  Justinian 
from  taking  to  iiight.  Negotiations  with  the  lUues  and  the  massacre  of  the  Greens 
by  Belisarius  in  the  circus  (where  from  thirty  thousand  to  fifty  thousand  victims 
are  said  to  have  fallen)  endeid  this  last  struggle  of  Byzantine  national  freedom. 

Justinian  had  magnificent  schemes  of  foreign  policy.  He  frankly  declared  at 
a  later  time  (in  the  "  Novels  ")  that  he  cherished  confident  hopes  of  winniug  l>y 
the  grace  of  God  the  sovereignty  over  those  territories  which  the  ancient/  Komans 
had  once  subdued  as  far  as  the  boundaries  of  either  ocean,  but  had  subsequently 
lost  through  their  carelessness.  Hilderic,  king  of  the  Vandals,  had  submitted  to 
the  infloraice  of  Byzantium,  and  had  coined  money  with  the  head  of  Justin  I,  but 
had  hem  deposed  on  May  19,  530,  on  account  of  his  uuwarlike  nature  and  his 
sympathies  with  Byzantium.  The  repeated  intervention  of  Justinian  on  behalf  of 
Hilderic  was  rudely  rejected  by  the  newly  elected  Gelinicr ;  nevertheless,  in  view 
of  the  I'ersian  war,  m\d  the  want  of  a  naval  force  and  adequate  supplies,  a  punitive 
expedition  seemed  impossible.  Dul  the  hatred  of  Arianism  finally  forced  on  the 
war.  Belisarius  was  given  the  command  of  the  fleet,  which  set  saU  at  the  end  of 
June,  533.  Although  the  voyage  was  necessarily  prolonged,  and  laborious  elTortS 
were  required  to  prevent  the  dispersion  of  tlie  vessels  (painting  the  sails  red,  hang- 
ing up  three  lanterns),  BelL<^arius  entered  Carthage  on  September  15.  By  the 
middle  of  Decf  luber,  533,  the  eniire  Vandal  power  was  overthrown.  At  the  [end 
of  March  or  beginning  of  April,  Gelimer,  the  last  Vandal  king,  surrendered  ^  his 
timidity  and  irresolution  had  in  the  end  largely  cootiibttted  to  this  event  (ct 
Vol.  IV,  p.  245). 

The  reintroduction  of  the  Roman  fiscal  system  and  the  stem  suppression  of 
Arianism  had  made  the  Byzami'ie  mle  irksome;  but  it  was  consolidated  by  the 
timely  repulse  of  the  Mauri  (Uerbersj and  by  the  prosperity  of  Carthage,  which 
now,  with  its  palaces,  churches,  and  baths  of  Theodora,  became  one  of  the  most 
splendid  cities  of  the  empire.  Byzandum  now  possessed  a  Latin  ptovince,  for  Latin 
had  remained  the  diplomatic  language,  and  the  official  language  for  petitions  to  the 
Romans,  even  among  the  Vandals.  The  province  comprised  Tripolitana,  Byzaceua, 
pnxjonsular  Africa  (Zeugitana),  Numidia,  Mauretania  Sitifensis,  while  in  Western 
Africa  nnly  a  few  places,  such  as  Ca?sarea  (Cherchel  )  and  the  inij)re<,niable  Scjitem 
were  Byzantine.  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  the  Balearic  Islands  were  annexed.  The 
result  of  the  conquest  was,  however,  not  so  lamentable  as  Prooopius  represents  i^ 
▼hen  he  depicts  in  bitter  words  the  depopulation,  impoverishment,  and  misgovern* 
ment  of  Africa.  The  administration  of  Africa  became  important  in  determining 
the  primitive  form  of  the  Byzantine  military  province,  since  it  showed  the  neces- 
sity of  a  union  between  the  civil  and  military  authorities,  which  had  been  separated 
since  the  time  of  Constautiue  the  Great.  Solomon,  for  exanijile,  was  civil  and 
nilitary  governor  (635  and  639;  magkUr  mUHum  and  prce/cdus  })actorio^\  it 
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cannot  be  decidefl  how  far  tho  other  seven  civil  iinder-govemors  (^prfrndes')  and 
the  four  iriiliiary  under-gitvcrnois  [ilucfs  and  couiifc-i)  were  cuuibined  under  hini. 
Even  in  luodeiu  times  tlie  numeruuti  remains  of  iiyzanLine  forts,  wliich  were  gar- 
riBcmed  by  frmtier  trooi>s  (^/imttanet),  testify  to  the  emperor's  solioitade  for  Africa. 
LeptiB  Magna  and  Sabi-ata  (in  Tripolitaua),  Capsa  and  Thelepte,  Ammaodeca, 
Chusira,  De  Laribus,  Mamma,  Kululis  in  Bjzacena,  Carthago,  Vaga,  the  great 
fortress  of  Bordji-Hailal,  Sicca  Veneria  in  pro-cousuhir  Africa,  The  vest  e,  F»;f':/;ii, 
Thamngadi,  Lamfona  in  Nnmidia,  Sititis  in  Mauretuuia  Sitifensis,  are  only  s  -ine 
names  uut  of  the  long  list  of  newly  founded  and  restored  fortresses.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  towns  rose  from  their  condition  of  desolation  and  ruin.  Justinian  had 
become  in  Africa  "  the  Avenger  of  the  Church  and  the  Liberator  of  the  naUons;'' 
and  his  general  Belisarius,  the  "glory  of  the  Komans"  (as  he  is  styled  on  tb^ 
commemorative  coins),  could  display  in  his  triumphal  procession  the  costly  vases 
and  n»l>es,  ihe  j^nvLroons  chariots,  and  the  golden  ornaments  which  had  found  their 
way  into  tlie  \  uinlui  treasury  from  successful  raids.  Musaics  on  the  wiui^j  ui  tiio 
imperial  palace  glorified  the  conquest  of  Africa. 

The  conquest  and  annihilation  of  the  East  Gothic  Empire  in  Italy  lasted  fully 
eil^teen  years  (536-554 ;  of.  Vol.  IV,  p.  474).  Here  two  reli^ous  modves 
co-operated,  at  least  at  the  outset  of  the  struo;gle.  The  year  554  saw  finally  an 
expansion  of  East  Tfoman  power  ovt-r  tlie  Sjauish  peninsula,  where  a  pmnll  \>ro- 
vince  was  formed,  with  Cordova  as  ihe  capital  (cf,  VoL  IV,  p.  492).  On  the  other 
hand  the  Persian  wars  (531-532,  539-562)  brought  little  glory  and  success;  the 
first  ended  with  a  treaty,  which  imposed  annual  payments  on  Byzantium.  The  sec- 
ond treaty,  of  562,  contained  the  same  condition, rendered  less  bitter  by  tlie  <  ession 
of  Laristan  to  r<yzantiuni.  Meanwhile  waves  of  nations  surged  round  the  walls  of 
Anastasius.  Zabei-gan,  the  head  of  the  Kotrigures,i  struck  panic  into  Byzantium 
in  558  ;  his  teuta  were  pitched  at  Melauthias  (liuyuk  Chekmadje),  eighteen  miles 
from  Bysantium.  The  treasures  from  the  churches  in  the  neighbourhood  had 
already  been  put  into  places  of  safety,  and  fear  filled  the  trembliiig  spectators 
on  the  walls.  But  Belisarius  was  victorious,  and  the  defeated  Kotrigures  were 
nltacked  on  their  retreat  hy  their  hostile  laethren  the  Utigures  (Uturgnres  in  Old  or 
Oreat  Bulgaria).  Tlie  ftirtresses,  wliicli  had  been  planted  over  the  wide  By/.anliue 
dominioua,  proved  unpractical ;  tliey  required  too  many  gaiTisons,  instead  of  dimin- 
ishing the  necessity  for  troops. 

Ear  more  profitable  are  Justinian's  peaceful  adiievenmtsi  Frooopius  devoted 
i\  whi  le  volume  to  the  arehiCectural  achievements  of  Justinian.  We  are  told  by 
him  how  the  emperor  favoured  numerous  towns  with  his  royal  consideration  :  he 
sent  Anthemius  of  Tralles  and  Isidorus  of  Miletus  to  Dara,  and  younger  men  to 
Zenobia.  A  recently  discovered  inscription  from  the  Syrian  Chalcis  reveals  there 
also  the  woric  of  Isidonta.  The  instructions  of  the  emperor  are  minute  in  the  case 
of  the  Church  of  St  Mary  at  Jmtmlem,  where  Uie  site  and  the  dimensions  are 
attributable  to  him.  Tlie  Church  of  San  Vitale  in  Bavenna,  with  its  mosaics 
(of.  supra,  p.  38),  which  peihnps  represent  a  glorification  of  the  two  natures  of 
Christ,  must  have  owed  niuih  to  Justinian;  it  displays  Asiatic  iufluenees  on 
Italian  soil  (ci  infra,  p.  62).    The  CJhurch  of  St.  Sophia,  which  waa  built  by 


^  Eatui;gaTe8  or  Kotrages,  a  Hunnish  tribe  which  livod  betweeo  the  Don  and  the  Dnieper ;  according 
lo  h  IfwqiaMrt^Bksk  Bnlgiii* ;  not  the  inaer  Bulgamna,  who  wtw  lettled  in  M<rfd»Ti*  emd  Bajwuahia.  • 
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Justiniftii,  stands  at  the  end  of  a  long  chain  of  development,  in  wldch  the  Syrian, 
rulundas  of  Basra  and  Esra  as  well  as  (he  chnrclies  of  St.  Serrri'is  and  Bakchoa 
plav  a  part;  we  must  observe  also  the  development  of  the  domed  basilicu  of 
Asia  Minor  (Binbirkilisse,  Xodja  Kalessi,  and  Adalia)  and  the  Syru-Eg^  jjiian 
tnnBvene  nave  witii  its  capola.  Justinian  brought  to  Byzantium  the  architects 
Aothemius  and  Lndorua  from  Asia  Minor ;  the}'  combined  rich  Eastern  motifs 
with  a  sii^  magnificent  building  (ct  p.  50),  which  again  became  the  model 
for  others. 

T  I  ci  immerre  Justinian  dpyoted  his  fullest  attention.  The  wars  with  rei  siaar© 
cenami)'  lo  some  extent  commercial  wai's,  with  the  object  of  ousting  Persia  from 
the  nlk  trade.  Tiadiug  inteieets  and  leligioas  motives  led  to  an  allknee  with  the 
Godis  of  the  Crimea.  The  alliance  with  (he  Axnmites  (Vol  III,  p.  554)  must  be 
criticised  from  this  point  -if  view,  A  ti-caty  had  been  made  with  the  emperor 
Justin  which  in  525  induced  Elesbaas  (or  Caleb)  of  Axum  to  make  a  campaif^n 
against  the  Jewish  king  Josejili  dh\\  Nuas  (Novas)  of  the  Himyares  (ibid.  p.  251). 
The  immediate  cause  of  the  renewal  of  relations  between  Byzantium  and  Axum 
VIS  tbat  the  reigning  king  of  Axum  (his  name  was  hardly  Adad,  as  Malalas  and 
IheopliEiies  state,  but,  according  to  a  coin,  Dimean,  converted  1^  the  historians  into 
a  Himyarish  king  Damian)  had  vowed  to  become  a  Christian  if  he  conquei  ed  the 
Himrare?,  and  that  nfter  hi.s  victory  lie  ai)[ilied  to  Justinian  for  a  bis;hop.  Finally 
(lie  idinxiuction  of  silkworm  breeding  from  Sei'iiid;i '  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  the 
Lv2antine  silk  industry.  After  that  time  silk  making,  which  to  the  great  detri- 
meDt  of  the  Syrian  fed.ories  was  treated  as  a  monopoly,  turned  to  good  account 
tbe  traditional  methods  of  Persia  and  China. 

The  ecclesiastical  policy  of  Justinian  was  influenced  by  his  ambitions  and  also 
by  his  ;^reat  theological  talents,  wliich  artmilly  created  new  dogmas.  He  wished 
to  gain  the  West,  and  therefore  pui  hiiiiseli  on  good  terms  with  Rome  (cf.  p.  38), 
a  poUcy  which  incensed  Syria  and  Egypt.  These  conciliatory  efforts  of  the  empe- 
lordiOTe  dse  Monophysites  to  l^ve  the  Church;  and  sditem  was  further  pro- 
voked by  the  theological  leanings  of  Justinian,  who  wished  himself  to  decide 
questions  in  the  Church,  although  at  that  particular  time  tlie  struggle  of  the 
Ch'.trch  to  win  indepondeTice  was  finding  loud  expression.  Facundus,  liishop  of 
Hermiane,  preached  vehemently:  "It  is  better  to  remain  within  llic  nssigned 
limits;  to  transgress  them  may  ruiu  many  and  will  help  none."  A  clear  con- 
tuot  was  made  between  the  reigning  emperor  and  bis  predecessor  Marcianus: 
'Never  has  the  pious  and  good  emperor  believed  that,  he,  a  layman,  can  repeal 
with  impunity  that  on  which  the  holy  fathei-s  have  decided  in  matters  of  faith." 
Gentle  measure?  and  force  were  alike  niiable  to  restore  the  unity  of  the  CIiuk  h. 
Tlie  clever  and  marvellously  far-socing  Empress  Theodora  recognised  more  clearly 
than  Justinian  himself  that  the  rf)ols  of  Ihzantino  strength  lay  in  the  East;  but 
tbe  interfereoce  of  Bome  had  prevented  any  abandonment  of  the  resolutions  of 
CiialcedoD  (ct  p.  38),  and  the  violent  measures  taken  against  the  Monophysites 
in  Alexandria  could  not  be  counterbalanced  by  the  most  subtly  devised  diplomatic 
revival  of  the  old  Tlonotikoii  (p.  3^^).  Tliis  wn?  Justinian's  most  serious  mistake. 
Provinces  wliieh  were,  botli  in  politics  and  in  culture,  the  most  important  supports 
of  Byzantium  were  compelled  to  leave  the  Church ;  and  the  overtures  wliich  he 

>  foMj  CUnMBEut  Tmlnitu,  Kbotadi;  cf.  Vol  II,  p.  140, 
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made  to  tbeni,  though  sufficient  to  incense  the  Weat^  were  insufficient  to  appeaae 

their  dispatisfaetion. 

The  iiiiliLary  energy  of  JusLiuian  attained  no  definite  results,  and  the  frittering  f 
away  of  his  forces  in  ambitious  efforts  ratailed  heavy  loss.  But  the  importance  of  ^ 
Justinian's  reign  lies  in  other  fields.   The  true  function  of  the  Bysantiue  Empire, 

as  the  focus  of  Western  aud  Eastern  iutellectual  powers,  was  largely  his  crea- 
tion. The  art  of  Asia  Elinor,  Syria,  and  T^g}"pt  blended  on  Byzantine  soil  into  one 
iHiifni  in  whole.  Western  law,  reconeiled  with  (.'liristiaiiity,  spread  over  the  world 
and  prevented  reactionary  legislation.  The  political  constitution  of  Komau  limes 
was  extended  and  improved  untQ  it  embraced  all  spheres  of  human  activity.  The 
splendour  of  an  Oriental  court  spread  its  brillianf^  over  the  tluon&  The  theo- 
logical disputes  of  the  world,  in  which  the  last  remnant  of  liberty  of  thought  had 
taken  refuge,  were  decided  by  the  secular  sovereign  himself;  but  here  he  encour- 
aged the  separation  of  We5?t  from  East.  With  Juf^tinian,  Byzantium  attains  her 
position  as  the  home  of  olil  traditions  and  the  foremost  civilized  power,  a  position 
she  maintained  for  centuries. 

(tf)  7%e  Writing  of  His^tnrfj  in  tlic  Ajr  of  Justinvin. — Procopius  of  Ctesarea 
(490-563)  is  not  only  invaluable  as  the  historian  of  the  Justinian  a^je,  ]>ut  in 
his  mixture  of  irreconcilable  elements  is  an  uduiinible  illustration  of  liyzautine 
degeneracy.  A  native  of  Greek  Syria,  he  showed  a  thorough  receptivity  of  Greek 
culture,  only  betraying  in  his  language  that  he  had  been  educated  <m  the  outskirts 
of  the  Hellenic  world.  A  sceptic  towards  C9iristianity»  he  lived  in  an  artificially 
archaic  superstition,  oherishin^j  the  ideas  of  Herodotus  about  dreams  and  portents. 
He  was  impressed  with  the  grandeur  of  the  Roman  world  ami  the  necessity  of  rul- 
ing it  by  law;  he  wished  to  keep  up  the  old  ordinances  and  to  place  more  power 
in  the  bands  of  the  upper  classes.  He  therefore  hated  the  barbarian  on  the  throne, 
Justinian  (in  contrast  with  Anastasius  the  Boman),  who  ruled  according  to  his 
own  caprice,  subverted  old  ordinances,  and  in  his  legislation  gave  preference  to 
the  lower  strata  of  the  population  (cf.  p.  40).  Classical  antiquity  (Tlerodottis, 
Thucydides,  Polybius)  lived  anew  in  this  vij^orous  Syrian  author.  He  far  excelled 
his  ancient  models  both  in  the  variety  of  the  sources  which  ho  used,  and  in  his 
ethnographical  studies,  which  had  become  indispensable  for  the  mixed  population 
of  Byzantium.  His  "  History  of  the  Wars  "  ^  is  based  on  extraisive  inquiries  and  the 
personal  experience  which  he  had  acquired  as  private  secretary  (after  527)  and  — 
aft^r  T^9>?>  —  as  assessor  {vdpeSpo^:)  of  Belisarius.  His  "Secret  History" — -com- 
posed in  550  —  a^ees  mainly  with  tlie  "  Hist^rj'  of  the  Wai-s,"  although  he  relates 
in  it  every  I  lung  which  his  hatred  of  Justinian  and  Theodora  suggests,  aud  all  that 
the  vulgar  gossip  of  the  court  offers  him,  cm  the  model  of  Surtonim.  He  disclosed 
no  new  fiu»ts,  but  insinuated  everywhere  the  meanest  motivesL  The  treatise  on  the 
buildings  of  Justinian,  written  certainly  by  order  of  the  empefor  (560),  contains 
Burh  hiffhly  coloured  praise  of  Justinian,  tliat  we  may  fairly  suspect  the  author  of 
an  ironical  intention.  The  book,  which  caused  great  satisfaction^  brought  him  the 
prefecture  of  Constantinople. 

Menandor,  who  was  mtended  to  study  jurisprudence,  bad  begun  at  an  early 
age  to  lead  a  desultory  existence,  and  to  devote  his  attention  to  the  disputes  of  the 

^  In  eight  books,  begun  545-5-16,  the  first  two  books  completed  aud  published  iu  55Q  and  the  eightk 
IB  558-5»i. 
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^tions  in  the  theatre  and  the  dances  of  the  pantomimes,  such  as  he  describes  in 

^'s  splendid  preface.  It  was  only  on  the  accession  of  the  emperor  Mauricius,  the 
^ajxiian  of  his  people  and  the  muses,  that  Menander  began  to  realise  liis  own 
P'^^ers  and  to  write  his  history,  treating  the  period  558-582;  he  conveys  impor- 
information,  especially  about  the  emhanieB  Zemarchus  to  Uie  Tniks. 
r^f.^jf  rthelessy  he  did  not  think  he  could  afford  to  challenge  comparison  with  the 
j^^^^Uce  of  Prooopius.  His  descriptions  are  plain  and  unadorned  but  excellent. 
/!S«K  ^^^''"^»  ^'""^  example,  is  his  picture  of  the  three  teuts  in  which  Zemarchus 
J  •  Vol.  11,  p.  159)  dined  on  three  successive  days:  the  walls  hung  with 

silken  tapestry,  holy  relics  in  various  forius,  golden  vessels,  the  Turkish 
TOiei  on  a  golden  couch  supported  by  four  gilded  peacocks,  silver  figures  of  animals 
on  his  chariot,  in  no  respect  inferior  to  the  Byzantine.  Menander's  special  merits 
lie  in  his  love  for  painting  ininiatures  and  his  comprehension  of  great  events. 

The  poet  Agathias  of  ^-Eolis  felt  himself  to  l>e  in  his  liistorical  work?*  (552— 
558)  the  ?!iceessor  of  Procopius  as  an  ariistic  exponent  of  current  history  and  the 
ancient  historical  style.  Quite  different  was  the  position  of  John  Malalas,  who 
addressed  the  mass  of  the  people  in  his  "  Universal  Chronicle  **  {reaching  to  665, 
perhaps  574),  and  produced  the  greatest  effect  by  a  popular  work  of  the  first  rank 
composed  in  a  homely  Greek  dialect.  Not  merely  his  Syrian  countrymen  (the 
Johns  of  Ejihesiis  and  Antioch,  of  Nikiu  and  of  Damascus),  hut  also  the  Greek 
historians  (the  author  of  the  "  Easter  Chronicle"  Theophanes,  Georgius  Monachus, 
Cedreuus  indirectly),  and  even  Slavs  (to  whom  the  presbyter  Gregory  gave  a 
translation  in  900)  and  Georgians  made  use  of  this  invaluable  monument  of 
Byzantine  popular  wit. 

It  is  important,  not  merely  from  the  critical  standpoint,  to  indicate  these  sources 
for  the  history  of  Justinian's  a^e;  they  give  us  a  full  picture  of  tlie  intellec- 
tual movement  of  the  ti'iT^  in  which  the  higher  intellectual  classes  atiil  appear 
as  pairoos  and  guardians  of  all  classical  treasures,  but  also  of  a  time  when  the 
masses  in  the  modern  sense,  with  fresh  life  pulsing  through  their  veins,  struggle 
for  their  share  in  culture^  and  create  tiieur  own  homely  picture  of  the  world  in  a 
Greek  language  which  had  aasinulated  Latin  and  Oriental  elements.  Thus  the 
"nioLionless  "  Byzantine  life  must  be  relegated  henceforth  to  the  sphere  of  his- 
torical fable  no  leas  than  the  "  unchangiug  "  character  of  Egypt  and  China. 

(d)  From  J miiiitLs  JI  to  Pliocas  (565-610')^  —  Neither  the  nephew  of  Jus* 
tiaian,  Juatinus  II  (565-578),  whom  (he  sNutora  proclaimed  as  his  Buccessor,  nor 
Tiberius  (578-582),  the  captain  of  the  palace  guard,  who,  at  the  recommendation 
of  the  empress  Sophia,  was  raised  to  be  co-regent  in  the  lifetime  of  Justin,  could 

C'lniinue  on  an  equal  scale  Justinian's  dream  of  empire,  Tiberius  was  the  first 
geuuine  Greek  to  mount  the  Byzantine  tlirone,  wliich,  since  the  overthrow  of 
dynastic  hereditary  succession,  —  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  Isauiiau  Zeuo  1, 
—had  lieen  occupied  by  Bomaniaed  barbarians  of  the  Balkan  peninsula.  This  is  a 
significant  event ;  it  illustrates  the  growing  Importance  within  the  empire  of  the 
Greek  nationality.  This  nationalist  movement  ia  traditionally  connected  with  the 
emphasis  laid  by  Mauricius  on  the  use  of  Greek  as  the  pc)litieal  language. 

Justin,  it  is  true,  rtiuseJ  t  *  pay  tribute  to  the  Avars  {Yo\.  IT,  p.  157),  a  people 
who,  after  entering  Upper  Hungary  through  Galicia,  had  occupied  in  luzygia, 
between  the  Theias  and  the  Danube,  the  homes  of  the  Gepidie,  in  Fannonia  tiiose 
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of  the  Lombards ;  and  who  ezetctaed  a  siueninty  over  Bohemia,  MoraTia,  Galicia, 
and  later  over  Moldavia  and  Wallacliia.   But  after  the  loss  of  Sirmium  in  531  the 

northern  di<?tricts  were  lost  for  I*\  zantium.  The  Lombards,  in  a  rapid  victorious 
progress,  conquer<;d  in  Italy  during  ihe  year  568  Forum  Julii,  Vicenza,  Verona,  and 
all  Venetia  with  the  exception  of  tlie  coaau  The  next  years  saw  piece  after  piece 
of  the  Byzantiiie  dominion  in  Italy  crumble  away:  in  569,  Liguiia  and  Milan 
(without  the  coast  and  Ticinum),  and  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  570<-672,  Toacana,  Spole- 
tum,  Keneventum,  Ticinum,  and  the  future  capital  Pavia;  579,  Classis.  These 
Lombards,  behaving  othenvise  than  the  East  Goths,  hroke  with  the  (M  tnulitions 
of  the  empire;  they  did  not  rc'eofjnise  the  Byzantine  suzerainty,  and  founded  an 
entirely  Germanic  State  on  Komau  soil,  so  that  in  these  years  the  West  Koman 
Empire  was  more  completely  destroyed  than  in  the  traditional  year  476.  On  the 
scene  of  war  in  Persia  alone  did  the  year  581,  so  diaastrous  for  Byaantine  power 
in  Europe,  bring  a  victory  to  Constantiue,  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  under  Tarn- 
khnsran  at  Telft  d"*  Manzalat  (Cimstantine). 

In  the  tirsD  half  of  the  sixth  c  'lUury  a  new  and  powerful  empire  liad  hecu 
formed  in  the  East,  with  which  Byzantium  was  bound  to  cultivate  good  rela- 
tioaSf  —  the  emphe  of  the  Turks.  The  name  of  the  Turks  first  occurs  in  an 
inscription  of  732  a.d.^  This  inscription  was  set  up  by  a  Chinese  emperor  in 
hraionr  of  a  Turkish  prince;  but  outlying  fragmeiu-s  of  the  Turkish  racCt  as  early 
as  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  St-ythian  campai<,m,  can  1)6 
traced  on  the  JaxarLes,  where  the  brother  of  King  Karihasia  simply  beai-s  the 
Turkish  desiguation  karddski  (=his  brother);  in  fact,  the  main  body  of  the  Turks 
was  known  to  the  Greeks  of  the  seventh  century  b.  c.  by  caravan  intelligence,  as  Uie 
report  of  .Aiisteas  of  Proconnesus  shows  (of.  YoL  II,  p^  136  et  seq. ;  YoL  lY,  p.  273). 
The  brandi  of  the  Turks  which  then  became  powerful  was  connected  with  the  Hiung 
nu(cf.  VoL  TT,  p.  130) ;  its  home  in  the  sixth  centwry  a.  d.  was  the  east  coast  of  tlie 
Chinese  ]>roviuce  Kausu,  near  the  southern  Golden  Mounmins.  The  embassy  of  a 
Turkish  vassal  (Maniak)  came  to  I>y/.autiuni  (of.  VoL  II,  p.  159);  in  568  and  57G 
Greek  envoys  stayed  at  the  court  of  tlie  chief  of  the  northern  Turks,  Dizabul  (or 
Silsibol ;  Chinese,  Ti  tea  pu  li),  at  the  foot  of  the  northern  Gtolden  Mountains  (the 
Altai),  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  them.  Menander  famishes  a  detailed  account  of 
these  enibas.^ie.'?  and  of  the  treaties,  which  gave  the  Bysantine  £mpire  a 

good  base  in  Central  Asia. 

Mauricius  (582-602),  the  victorious  general  of  the  Persian  war,  became  also  the 
successor  of  Tiberius.  He  was  of  Oreco-Gappadocian  birth  (nominally  of  an  old 
fioman  stock).  A  second  Persian  war  brou^t  many  successes  in  the  field,*  but 
.disappointing  terms  of  peace  (591).  Mauricius.  who  himself  had  risen  to  the 
throne  V/y  a  militars-  career,  mtisL  have  fecn  the  difficulLies  which  beset  the  Byzan- 
tine ])rovince.s  of  iiaiy  and  Africa  fr<jm  the  separation  of  the  military  and  tlie 
civil  powers.  Thus  the  military  governors  of  tliese  luo  pruvinctis  {niat/isiri  ladi- 
turn  ftr  Italiam  and  per  A/ricam)  were  granted  the  new  and  magnificent  title  of 
exarch,*  coupled  with  eztraordinaiy  powers.   The  creation  of  exarchs  was  the 

ITi^ikil  fuund  this  (1S90)  to  Mongolia  in  the  valley  of  the  \ii>\>cT  Orchon,  and  Thomscn  deciphered 
it ;  cf.  Vol.  II,  pp.  136  nd  198. 

*  Victory  of  rLilippirti^  over  the  Ciirdangui  Omm  17  at  Bokehon,  084^  ddtk  of  Muiuii  at  M«r- 
tyropolis,  588,  and  ol  Nt-iiotitrii  Iheiu  in  iOO. 

•>  The  title  ••exarch  of  Italy  "  occura  for  tile  fint  tildB  In  a  Icttar  of  Pop*  PdagliiB  11,  6Bt,  '**mEMrA 
of  Africa  "  flnt  in  a  letter  of  Qngoiy  I,  591. 
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^^^tiiig  point  for  the  farther  oiganisatLon  of  the  mflitaiy  pnmnoes  (Ihesnen;  ot 

f,^  ■'*^auricius,  on  the  oth^  hand,  was  not  in  a  position  to  protect  the  northern 
Xof^^^^r  of  the  JBalkan  jjeniiisula,  wiiich  Avars  and  Slavs  continually  inundated. 
geUj^^xly  did  the  North  become  com]>leLely  Slavonic,  but  invadiug  Slavonic  hordes 
«  ^'^^  even  in  Oreece,  who  were  not,  it,  is  true,  so  numerous  that,  as  Jakuh 
^^uHierayer  (1790-1861)  would  maintaiQ,^  they  completely  swamped  the  desoend- 
auks  of  the  old  HeUenes  and  created  a  Slavonic  Greece ;  but  a  consideiahle  intep- 
miztaie  of  raoes  can  be  |»ro\  e<l.   The  Slavs  undoubtedly  were  the  ruling  power 
in  (rreece  during  the  years  588-705.    Hellenism  was  still  more  driven  into  the 
background  in  consequence  tit'  the  plague  of  746-747 ;  as  tlie  emixror  ( "mistan- 
tiuus  VII  Porphyrugemictus  says,  "The  whole  country  (Hellas)  btjcauie  iSiavonic 
and  bBrbariaD."*    We  bave  weighty  testimony  for  this  change.    (1)  John  of 
EpbesoB  (586)»  who  for  the  years  677-582  relates  of  the  Shtvs:  *They  ruled  the 
coutitry  and  Uved  in  it  as  indepoidently  as  in  their  own.   This  state  of  things 
lasted  fonr  years,  so  lonf;  as  the  om]ieror  was  at  war  witli  tho  Persians  (imtil  582). 
In  this  way  they  obtained  a  tree  hand  in  the  country,  so  fur  as  Clod  allowed  theuL 
They  are  still  quietly  settled  in  the  lioman  provinces,  without  fear  or  anxiety, 
pluDderii^,  mufdering,  burning;  they  have  become  ridi,  they  possess  gold  and 
silver,  hetds  of  hotses,  abundance  of  weapons,  and  have  lieatnt  the  art  of  war  bet- 
ter than  the  Bomans."    (2)  The  "  Chronicle  of  the  City  of  Ifonembasia"  (now  in 
Lampros' 'loTopf/ca  /xeXerTj/iara,  Athens,  1884),  which  gives  a  good  ])icLure  of  the 
Slavish  rule  from  538-705,  and  of  the  small  Byzantine  remnant,  governed  by  a 
strategus,  still  left  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Peloponnese.    (3)  The  Travels  of 
WiHbald  of  Eichst&tt,  from  the  yean  723-728,  in  bis  Hfe  composed  by  the  Nun  of 
Heidsnheim,  where  Monembaeia  m  the  land  of  the  Slavs  is  mentioned  (ifiHMh 
fmam  in  Slavwiea  terra).    Tn  addition  to  this  evidence     leaving  out  of  consid- 
«ration  the  place-naines,  wliieh,  in  case  of  districts,  rivers,  and  mountains,  show 
the  existence  of  much  Slavonic  pro])eriy  l»y  the  side  of  Hellenic  —  we  have  tlie 
accounts  of  the  ecclesiastical  historian  Evagrius  of  Epiphania  (circa  593),  who 
ncofds  a  devastation  of  the  whole  of  HeUas  by  the  Slavs ;  of  M^nander ;  of  Thomas 
tiie  Pieebyter  of  Emesa,  aeoording  to  whom  the  Slavs  in  623  attacked  Crete  and 
the  (rreek  islands;  and  lastly,  the  collections  of  miracles  of  St.  Demetrius  of 
ThessaL  ni:  a.    Tliere  are  exact  accounts  of  the  names  of  the  Slavonic  tribes  which 
took  part  iu  the  inva.^ion  of  58]  (not  merely  in  that  of  676):  the  Drogubites 
(I>ragowi5i),  Sagulates  (according  to  the  manuscript,  Sagudates),  Belegezetes 
( VelegpetiSi ;  cf.  **  Yelestino  "  in  Thessaly ),  Baiunetes  ( VojniCi),  Yer2d;e8  (VurzaCi), 
Bonchmi,  StoumanL  Theae  tribes  later  withdrew  to  Russian  tenitoiy.  We  find  the 
Drogubites  in  the  time  of  John  Cameniates  (circa  904)  still  round  Thessalouica, 
sod  in  the  time  of  Constantine  Porphyrogennetus  as  tributaries  of  the  prince  of 


'  Falimerayer  r«lied  for  his  tiieory  of  a  compbtu  extirimtiuQ  of  IleUt'ues  ta  Greece  by  SIavs  on  the 
fn^iMntR  of  Atheneen  history  from  the  AnRTgyrcii  moiiatttcry,  where  he  alleged  it  niu  that  "  Athens  lay 
*Hte  for  some  four  hundred  years  "  {SUl  T(Tp«uco<riovt  ffxfiiy  XP<>*'0*^'^)-  ^Vhen  the;  fragmeuts  were  published 
it  Wis  shown  that  the  words  ran  "  for  three  yoarjj "  (3t4  t/xFj  cxtihr  x/>^'"»i'»).  ""d,  according  to  the  cormrt 
application  of  the  account,  it  refera  to  the  years  1688-1691!  Finally,  tJie  fragments  hare  been  carefully 
i«  oar  Mutiny,,  notably  by  Fittads,  «nd  wprcMot  m  extma  (huu  th«  «qiudly  modem  Cbrouiclo 
«f  iotUmu.  Tlnu,  tluuki  to  Karl  Hoi^,  t%e  aaBertioB  of  «  four  hoiidrMi  yMf»*  dMAhtim  of -Mheas 
and  the  com  piste  extirpation  of  Hellenistti  is  now  qnito  nntOliaUo. 
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Ej6t.  In  the  time  of  Nestor,  who  still  knew  that  they  had  once  foimed  an  mde> 
.pendent  State,  they  dwelt  between  Pripiet  and  DUna.  The  Sagulates  appear  still 
later  in  the  countrj'  of  Thessalonica.  The  Belegczetes  inhabited  Thcssalian  Thebes 
and  Demetrias,  and  were  iiidnstrious  aj^icvilturisLs.  The  Baiunetes  are  inliabitanl.s 
of  the  country  of  Baina  (\  ama),  uear  the  town  of  liadowick  in  Macedonia;  kin- 
dred names  appear  also  in  Russia  (district  of  Yojniii).  The  region  of  Yersetia,  in 
Macedonia  or  Tbessaly,  over  which  in  799  a  prince  Akamir  reigned,  is  called  after 
the  Yersetes.  The  Hunchini  dwell  on  a  tributary  of  the  Strymon,  the  Strumaui  on 
the  main  river.  Thus  there  is  a  considerable  list  of  settled  Slavonic  tribes  in  the 
north  of  Greece.  In  the  Peloponnese  know  of  the  Milenzi  {yUXTjyyoi  )  and 
Jezerzi  ('E^t/ptrat)  on  tlie  Kurolas;  Liie  jUaiiiazi  {Maivoiyrai)  in  the  i>outheru 
Taygetus. 

The  capabflities  of  the  Slavs  had  been  already  recognised  by  Justinian  in  his 
military  appointments.  Dobrogost  was  in  555  at  ike  head  of  the  Pontic  fieet ;  la 
575  Onoirost  became  a  patrician.  Priscus,  the  conqueror  of  the  Slavs,  who 
defeated  the  general  Radgost  and  took  captive  King  Muzok  in  503,  availed  him- 
self of  the  iSiav  Taumir  to  convey  the  prisoners,  A  ijlav,  ^icelas  (7CG-7SO), 
mounted  the  patriarchal  throne  of  Constantinople ;  descent  from  a  distingiushed 
Slavonic  family  in  the  Peloponnese  is  ascribed  to  the  father-in-lav  of  Cbiistopher, 
son  of  the  emperor  Eomanus  I  Lacapenus ;  but  the  Slavonic  descent  of  the  Arme- 
nian emperor  Basilius,  asserted  by  {he  Arab  Hansa,  is  obviously  as  incorrect  as 
the  fable  of  the  "Slav"  Justinian  related  by  Tlieophilus. 

We  must  see  in  these  expeditions  of  the  Avars  and  Slavs  a  true  aaiiuual 
migraticML  whicdi  flofvro  and  ebb&  Capable  generals^  like  Friscns,  inflicted  heavy 
reverses  on  bodi  naticms ;  but  on  one  occasion  only  the  outbreak  of  pestilence  in 
the  Avar  camp  saved  Constantinople,  and  the  demands  made  on  the  army  increased 
enormously.  It  mutinied  and  raised  to  the  throne  the  centurion  Phocas  (n  t  j-til  0), 
who  put  Mauricius  and  his  five  son.s  lu  death.  But  this  arrogance  oi  ihi-  uriny 
led  to  popular  risings,  especially  in  the  native  country  of  the  emperor,  Anatolia 
and  Cilicia,  then  in  Pdestine,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  above  aU  among  the  Mooopliysites. 
The  Fersians  attempted  to  avenge  Mamidus,  and  a  peace  wliUi  the  Avars  had  to 
bi>  concluded  at  an  i  l  i  c.  But  the  Byzantine  standard  of  government  had  long 
been  too  high  to  tolerate  permanently  on  the  imperial  throne  an  incapable  officer 
of  low  rank  who  dealt  with  insurret  tions  in  the  most  merciless  fashion.  Priscus, 
the  general,  aUied  himself  with  tlie  exarch  Heracleius  of  Africa,  and  the  latter 
became  emperor.  The  age  of  Justmian  had  ended  in  murders;  the  dissdution  of 
the  empire  would  soon  have  followed  had  not  the  sword  rescued  it 

D.  The  Oribntal  Elemektb  of  BmimNX  Cdltubi 

Constantinople  (=  Byzantium  =  New  Kome)  was,  like  Old  Kome,  divided  into 
fourteen  districts ;  even  the  seven  hiUs' could,  to  the  satisfaction  of  some  Byzantine 
sti^nts  of  histoty^be  redtaeovered,if  required,  by  the  exercise  of  some  imagination 
within  the  limits  of  Constantinople  itself.    The  old  patrician  families,  who  had 

lived  on  the  Bosphorus  since  the  days  of  Coustantine,  might,  as  regards  the  games 
in  the  circus,  which  were  at'curately  cojiied,  cherish  the  l)elief  that  no  altenitious 
had  been  made  in  the  customs  of  Old  Kome.  The  military  system,  the  strength 
and  pride  of  the  Bcnmins  at  a  time  when  the  army  no  longer  consisted  of  Ztalifui8!» 
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or  even  of  subjects  of  (he  empire,  still  remained  Boman  at  Byzantium.  The  only  dif * 

ference  was  that  in  the  seventh  century  the  word  of  command  became  Greek ;  and 
iathia  cMmecticju  the  old  word  "  Hellenic"  might  no  longer  be  employed,  having 
<le<renerated  into  the  meaning  of  "  pagan."  The  old  traditions  of  the  Koman  Senate, 
exi  lleil  more  than  five  Imndred  years  before  by  eloquent  Hellenic  lips  (Cineas)  as 
m  nuaieiuhly  of  kings,  were  cherished  in  the  New  Rome.  The  East  Boman  Senate 
|ieaerved  a  scanty  remnant  of  the  sovereign  power,  since  it  claimed  the  foimal 
of  latify  ing  a  new  emperor.  The  political  ideal  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  was 
Koman,  only  diluted  into  an  abstraction  by  a  tinge  of  cosmopolitanism.  Huns, 
Armenian",  Khazars,  Bulgarians,  and  Persians  were  employed  in  the  army.  The 
employment  of  such  mercenaries  and  constant  later  intercourse  with  the  govern- 
ments of  Arabia  and  Pereia,  helped  largely  to  give  the  Byzantine  Empire  in  intel- 
lectoal  and  ethical  respects  the  stamp  of  an  Oriental  empue.  Not  merely  that 
the  imperial  office  was  conceived  as  a  mystery,  which  mi^ht  only  come  into 
pobUci^  on  extraordinary'  occasions  amid  the  most  splendid  and  most  ridiculous 
pomp  —  even  the  Western  feelinjj  of  personal  dignity  slowly  died  away,  and 
occasional  e(>n>'»ral  punishment  was  (juiie  cmisistent  with  the  exalted  position 
of  the  liyzaiiuue  nobles.  The  stillness  and  pedantry  of  the  State  based  on  class 
and  caste,  in  the  form  which  Diocletian  had  given  it,  had  preduded  any  new 
stimulus  from  below.  The  upper  classes  would  have  remained  in  the  ruts  worn 
deep  by  the  lapse  of  centuries,  devoid  of  every  powerful  incentive,  had  not  relig- 
ious disputes  offered  opportunities  for  the  assertion  of  personal  opinion,  while  t]io 
intrusion  of  Oriental  influences,  the  ^e^^val  of  Oriental  ideas  ou  art  and  law,  caused 
an  agiialiou  like  bubbling  springa  in  standing  pools. 

Not  merely  did  the  Asiatic  governors  possess  a  higher  rank  than  the  European; 
evm  Orientals,  espedally  Armenians,  acquired  an  ever  inci-easing  importance  at 
court  and  in  the  army.  Amongst  the  leaders  of  the  latter,  Manuel  (under  the  emi^e- 
rors  Theophilus  and  Michael  III)  and  John  Kurkuas  (940-942,  commander-in-chief 
against  the  Arab?,  **  the  second  Trajan  ")  are  especially  famous.  Even  the  pearl 
diadem  of  the  Kast  Human  emperors  repeatedly  adorned  the  brows  of  Armenians 
(Bsidanes  [Philippicus],  Artavasdes  [t  743],  Leo  V,  Basilius  T,  Komanus  Laca- 
penus,  John  I  Tsimiaces),  and  once  fell  to  an  Arah  (Nicephorus  I).  A  grand- 
daughter of  Bonianus  I  married  in  927  the  Czar  Peter  of  Bulgaria.  The  Ducas 
family  and  the  Cumneni  prided  themselves  on  their  relationship  to  the  Czar 
^uel  of  West  Bulgaria,  an  Oriental  lu  spite  of  his  European  home.^    In  the 
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veins  of  (he  empress  Irene,  after  732,  wife  of  CJomrtantine  there  flowed  Finxiieh 
blood;  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  chief  (Khakhan)  of  the  Khazars.    The  kfaaa 

of  the  Bulgarians  was  made,  under  Justinian  TT  (f  711),  a  patrician  of  the  empire, 
as  was  a  Persian  of  the  royal  hou<e  of  ihe  Hassan  ids.  The  Byzantine  general, 
with  whose  battles  the  shores  of  ilie  lilack  Sea  echoed,  and  wh(^  glory  au  epic 
of  the  tentii  oentaiy  raptiiroiisly  extols,  Basilitts  Digenis  Aeritus,  was  wax  of  (he 
Aiahian  Emir  AU  of  Edessa  by  a  Giwek  wife.  The  famUy  of  the  Arabian  Emir 
Anemas  in  Crete  was  in  tlie  ^>ervice  of  John  Tzimisoes,  while  George  Maoiaces^ 
who  reconqiiered  Sicily  (10o8),  bears  a  Turkish  name. 

In  ovdor  to  o)i(ain  an  idea  of  the  stranfje  mixture  of  Oriental  and  Western  life, 
let  us  consider  the  appearance  which  CoustanLiuopie  itself  would  present  to  a 
Stranger  in  t^e  tine  of  ihe  etnpeior  Justanian. 

As  we  skim  over  the  glittering  water  of  the  Bosphoms  in  a  Bjsantine  dromond, 
we  see,  rising  above  the  gentle  slope  of  the  Xicoraedean  hills,  the  snowy  peaks 
of  tlie  Bithynian  Olympus,  a  fitting  symbol  of  Asia.  But  on  our  loft  luind  the 
mighiy  cajiital  with  its  palaces  and  domes  enchains  tlie  eye.^  From  behind  the 
strong  ramparts  which  guard  the  shores,  between  the  long  stretch  of  the  liip- 
podnnne  and  the  various  blocks  of  the  palace,  Hagia  Sophia  towers  ux>,  its  metal* 
covered  cupolas  glittering  like  gold  in  the  sunlight.  In  the  gulf  of  the  Golden 
Horn  our  boat  threads  its  course  through  hundreds  of  dromonds  and  smaller 
vp?<'p1s  ;  wlien  safely  landed,  we  must  foreo  our  way  through  the  motley  crowd, 
and  reacli  the  cburcli  of  St.  Sopliia  tlirougb  a  seething  mass  of  loose-trotiwred 
turbaned  Bulgarians,  yellow  and  grim-factjd  Huns,  and  Persians  with  tali  sheep- 
skin caps.  Forty  windows  pour  floods  of  light  on  the  interior  of  the  ehureh ;  the 
sunbeams  imuluKe  eolumns  gorgeous  with  jasper,  porphyrjr,  alabaster,  and  marble ; 
they  play  over  snrfaoes  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl ;  tliey  are  reflected  from  the 
rich  j^ohlen  hrillinnce  of  the  mosaics  in  a  thousand  gleams  and  flashe?.^  The 
%\  ant  of  repose  in  the  ornamentation,  the  defieiency  of  plastic  feeling,  and  the 
prominence  which  is  consequently  given  to  cob  ured  surfaces  are  emphatically 
Oriental;  not  leas  so  are  the  capitds  of  the  pillois,  stone  cubes  overlaid  with 
ornament^  in  which  we  must  see  a  reversion  to  the  traditions  of  8yro-PhoBnidaii 
art,  and  the  pattern  of  the  mosaics,  where  the  after-effect  of  a  style  originaUj 
Chinese,  and  later  Perso-Syri;in,  is  seen  in  the  network  of  lozenf^es. 

A  walk  ruun<l  Cnnstaniinopltj  roiitirms  tibs  impression.  By  the  side  of  the 
golden  throne  of  Theodosius  huge  Egyptian  pylons  tower  up ;  we  pass  by  immense 
waterianks  constructed  in  the  Syrian  fiuMon  and  glance  at  the  columned  cisterns, 
which  are  of  Elgyptian  origin.  If  we  enter  the  house  of  a  noble  we  find  the  floor, 
according  to  the  immemorial  tradition  of  the  East,  paved  with  glazed  tiles ;  the 
furniture  covered,  so  far  as  ]H)Ssible,  with  heavy  gold-leaf  —  a  revival  of  Assyrian 
fashions,  which  through  Byzantine  influence  reached  even  the  court  of  Charles 
the  Great  (Ciiarlemagne ;  cf.  p.  61).  We  notice  on  the  silk  tapestries  and  carpets 
strange  designs  of  animals,  whose  childishly  fantastic  shapes  might  he  found  in 
the  Farthest  East  The  products  of  the  goldsmith's  craft,  pierced  and  filled  with 
transparent  enamel  ]  tit  also  to  Oriental  traditions,  no  leSS  than  (he  extravagant 
splendour  of  the  nobles  and  their  wives  who  mhabit  these  rooms.   Gold,  prscioua 

1  See  the  iBitrtrrttaii  of  *'0«utaiittaop1e  shortly  hdm  and  shortly  dlerito  Oaptnre  hy  the  Tmiet" 

in  Chapter  II. 

'  bee  the  explanation  of  the  pictore  "The  Enthroned  ChrUt, "  Vol.  IV,  p.  'J02. 
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stoues,  or  tfansparent  enamel  glitter  on  the  long  tunics  of  the  men,  on  llieir  lielily  • 
onniiiented  dUamydeg  and  even  on  their  shoes,  while  their  owords  ate  damas- 
cened ill  the  primitive  Assyrian  fashion.  The  ample  robes  of  the  women  are 
thickly  covered  with  embroider}' ;  broad  sashes  encircle  their  waists,  while  narrow 
embi'oiderf'd  capes  hang  down  fmm  their  shoulders.  These  fashions  recur  at  the 
court  of  the  later  Carlovingiaus,  who  are  only  shown  to  be  German^i  by  the 
fasliiuu  in  which  they  dress  their  hair. 

The  immense  imperial  palace  is  a  city  in  itself,  a  city  of  maivels.  The  inhab* 
ii  nil  of  the  rustic  "West  who  visited  th<'  Cicsaia  of  tihe  East  were  amazed,  as  if  the 
fiUes  of  the  East  had  come  to  life.  The  golden  spear-heads  of  the  body-guard 
carry  us  back  in  thought  to  the  old  Persian  court  (see  the  picture  on  jiage  146  of 
Vol  III);  the  splendid  colours  ot  their  robes  artj  borrowed  from  the  Kast.  A 
mysterious  movement  announces  some  great  event :  the  clang  of  the  golden  bell 
and  the  deep-toned  chant  of  the  priests  beiald  the  entry  of  the  Basileiia  If  an 
envoy  was  admitted  to  an  audience  in  the  imperial  hall,  his  eye  would  be  caught 
by  another  relic  of  the  Persian  couit,  the  golden  plane-tree,  which  rose  lugli  into 
the  air  behind  the  thnme ;  artificial  birds  fluttered  and  chirruped,  p:,  ,l,ieu  lions 
roared  round  the  throne;  in  the  midst  o£  all  that  bewilderinf^  .s)ilt'iuluur  .sii.s 
immovable  a  iigme,  almost  lost  in  costly  robes,  studded  with  gold  and  jewels, 
more  a  picture,  a  principle,  or  an  abstraction  than  a  man, — the  emperor.  Eveiy 
one  prostrates  himself  at  the  sovereign's  fetjt,  in  the  traditional  Eastern  form  of 
adoration,  the  proskyn^sis.  The  throne  slowly  moves  upwards  and  seems  to  float 
in  the  air.  Western  sovereip:nty  had  never  before  attempte<l  so  to  intoxicate  the 
senses;  the  gurfjeoas  eulouriug  and  vivid  imagination  of  the  East  (see  explanation 
to  illustration,  \'oL  ill,  p.  28S)  were  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  dospotistu.  If  we 
go  out  into  the  street  again  we  hear  a  stroller  singing  a  ballad  which  the  populace 
Itas  composed  on  the  emperor  in  Oriental  fashion. 

This  composite  art  of  Byzantium  thus  represents  a  decorapoeition  of  the  Greeo- 
RpTnan  style  into  its  orifxinal  .\si«(ic  elenient?.  and  a  fidler  devolop^ncnt  of  these 
in  a  i  ou;;enial  soil.  The  woiideriui  Gieek  sen»e  of  form  was  gone,  aud  tlie  ^lyle 
of  the  liumau  ii.mpire  had  disappeared,  if  it  ever  existed;  the  concealment  and 
coverii^  of  the  surfaces,  the  Oriental  style  of  embroidery  and  metal  plates^  had 
become  the  Byxantine  ideaL 

In  other  respects  also  the  intellectual  life  shows  eflfeminate  and  Eastern  traits. 
The  authors  make  their  heroes  and  heroines  burst  into  tears  or  fall  into  fainting 
tits  with  an  unpleasiug  eft'eminacy  aud  emotionality,  only  explicable  hy  Oriental 
induttuces.  Not  only  the  novelists  but  even  the  historians,  with  that  lavish  waste 
of  time  peculiar  to  the  Oriental,  describe  their  personages  in  the  minutest  and  most 
superfluous  detail  This  habit  of  elaborate  personal  descriptions  was  a  tradition 
of  Greco-Egyptian  style,  due  to  the  same  craving  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  indi- 
vidual wliich  ])rodiice<l  nnimmy  portraits  on  the  crjffins  of  tlie  dead,  and  caused 
wiUs  to  Iff  adorneil  with  the  testator's  picture,  la  tlie  domain  of  hllcs  lettrcs  the 
feble  aud  the  adventurous  travel-romance  of  the  Indians  were  interwoven  with 
late  Greek  love  stories,  so  that  motifs  which  first  appear  in  Indian  fables  spread 
thence  to  the  West,  where  they  can  be  traced  down  to  Boccaccio's  Decameron. 
Byzantine  architecture  shows  close  dependoace  on  the  Arabian  models.  The 
emperor  Theophilus  (829-842)  had  his  summer  palace  built  at  the  advire  of  .Tohn 
Grammaticus,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Arabs,  on  the  model  of  the 
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Caliph's  palace  at  Bf^^d,  while  in  the  palace  of  Ilebdomou  the  decoraliou  of 
the  Arat»  was  imitatol 

Foreign  words  found  their  way  in  nuiubeis  into  the  Greek  language,  often 
denoting  Oriental  commodities.  The  Arabic  names  for  beer  i^viauot\  for  fortune- 
telling  books  (pdfi-ir\tov,  Arabic  rami),  for  a  wick  ((parXiov,  Arabic  fatila),  for 
safetr  (a fiavdrr),  ATobic  aiiianal),  were  adopunl  at  tliis  time.  With  the  Persian 
imperial  mautle  for  the  coronatiuu  (Mandiya)  aad  the  ordinary  imperial  mantle 
(Skanmangion),  the  Persian  names  were  also  borrowed,  although  the  name  for 
the  pearl  diadem,  which  Arsacids  and  Sassanids  had  also  worn,  does  not  appear. 

The  West  faded  out  of  the  Byzantine  range  of  vision,  while  the  nations  of  the 
East  attracted  more  attention.  Pnx'opins  of  Ca\sart'A  (+  563)  relates  strange 
notions  as  to  the  apjiearance  of  lirilaiu.  When  the  liook  of  Ceremonie^^,  which 
treats  of  the  procedure  with  foreign  rulers,  meuiions  tlie  princes  of  Bavaria  and 
Saxony,  it  states  that  the  country  of  the  Niemets  belongs  to  them.  Little  more 
was  known  of  the  Germans  in  900  than  the  name  given  t]iern  by  Magyars  and 
Slavs,  and  the  ambassador  of  the  emperor  Otto  I  sat  at  table  in  the  Byzantine  court 
below  the  Bulgarian  ambassador.  The  Kastcrn  coniitrics,  on  tlie  other  hand,  came 
Tiiore  and  more  clearly  into  \'\v\v.  The  histuriau  Theophylactus  »Simocattes  drew 
iu  620,  presumably  through  tlie  good  offices  of  the  Turks  (instructed  by  the  letter 
of  the  khan  of  the  Turks  to  the  emperor  Mauricius,  which  envoys  had  brought  to 
Byzantium  iu  598),  an  able  sketch  of  China,  congratulated  the  Chinese^  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Bywintine  disputes  as  to  the  succession,  on  being  ignorant  of  such 
matters,  and  .'^]>oke  cnthvisiastieally  of  Chinese  law,  praifinp;  especially  the  rule 
which  forbade  men  to  wear  gold  or  .■^ilvei'.  The  legend  ihai  Alexander  the  Great 
was  the  founder  uf  the  two  largest  Chiue;^^  cities  appears  al*iu  iu  lii:^  writings. 

Thus  the  new  influences  which  now  came  int^<  play  had  long  esdsted  in  the 
lower  strata  of  Oriental  society,  or  had  their  origin  in  Oriental  spheres  outside 
Byzantine  national  life.  Whetlier  or  not  this  Bymntine  civilization  should,  there- 
fore, lie  termed  a  mixed  civilization,  it  had  at  any  rale  so  much  vitality  that  it 
exercised  on  other  civilization?,  in  the  East  and  the  W'e.st.an  intinenee  as  great 
as  had  been  that  of  the  mixed  civilization  of  Phoenicia  uud  2searer  Asia ;  the  civi- 
lisation of  Syria,  loodly  more  independent,  played  the  part  of  a  broker  between 
the  East  and  the  West^ 

Thb  Byzamtinb  PROvnrcB  of  Stsia  as  Mediatob  BZTWBstr  West  avd  East 

While  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  maintained  in  general  a 
brisk  intercourse  with  the  East  (the  enthusiastic  East-Roman  patriot  Coamas  Indi- 
oopleustes  journeyed  from  £^ypt  to  India,  which  he  described  in  vivid  colours), 
Syria  especially  offered  a  Jardin  Waedima^iim  for  Western  and  Eastern  sugges> 
tions  and  ideas,  and  continued  to  do  so,  even  after  the  Byzantine  dominion  was 
destroyed  in  640  and  the  Arabs  took  over  the  country  (Vr»l.  lU,  p,  303).  Crreco- 
Roman  culture  had  been  completely  victorious  there  imder  the  lioman  Empire ;  the 
sound  of  the  old  Aramaic  national  language  was  only  heard  in  isolated  villages. 
Christianity,  as  a  genuinely  democratic  power,  had  adopted  the  discarded  language 
of  the  mother  country  and  the  people,  and  soon  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a  nni- 
von^al  language.  The  adiievements  of  Greek  intellectual  life  were  translated  into 
Syrian. 
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Syro^reek  writers^  whom  we  can  with  difficulty  dasstfy  as  true  Syrians  (with 

'■ights  of  voting  as  Byzantines),  as  Syrians  of  a  stock  which  had  long  been  Grecised, 
a>  Greeks  of  old  descent,  stand  in  the  forefront  of  the  intellectual  life  of 
%zauuum.    Romanu'5  the  Mehx^o  (n'rta  500),  the  most  cclchrated  hymn-writer 
Uiddle  Greek  liLeiature,  was  a  native  of  Syria.    That  couutr}'  produced  uunier- 
OQs  hiatorians ;  Procopius  of  Ckesarea ;  John  of  Epiphanea,  who  knew  Persia  thor- 
oughly; Evagrius  Scholasticus  {eirea  600);  John  Malalas  (Syrian  nial6l= rhetor), 
/or  whom,  although  Byzantium  was  the  political  cajiiuil,  Aiitiochwas  always  the 
intellectual  focus;  and  John  of  Antioch.    In  the  domuiu  of  graromar,  the  vei-satile 
'f"}w  Philnpomis  of  Ciesarea,  .Sergius  of  Etnesa.  the  ziwilniiist,  and  Tirantheus  of 
(juza  were  busily  occupied.    Aelius  of  Ajuida,  in  Mesopotamia,  sul>sequeutly  impe- 
rial body-physician,  belonged  to  the  same  race,  although  he  is  said  to  have  begun, 
the  study  of  the  ancient  physicians  at  Alexandria.    His  nearest  countryman, 
Sphiaim  (306-373),  heads  the  list  of  Syrian  dogmatic  theologians,  to  whom, 
amongst  others,  Auastasius,  a  native  of  Palestine  by  birth,  belongs  as  a  "  precursor 
of  scholasticism  "  labouring?  in  Syria.    Kcrlesiastical  interests  are  further  repr-e- 
seatecl  in  the  domain  of  epexegesis  by  Procopius  of  Gaza;  under  this  liead  are 
counted  the  friends  of  the  historian  Evagrius,  Symeon  Stylites  the  ascetic  (f  460), 
with  his  glorification  of  the  monaatie  life,  and  the  ecclesiastical  orator  Grcgory, 
patriarch  of  Antioch.    Syria  thus  played  a  part  in  early  r.yzanlino  literature 
which  was  altogether  disproportionate  to  the  number  of  her  inhabitants. 

Aristotle  was  introduced  into  the  schools  and  expounded ;  the  philosophy  of 
I'ytUagoras  and  Plato  and  the  sonorous  eloquence  of  pseudo-Isocratean  si>eeches 
Wtte  once  more  subjects  of  study ;  the  physician  Sergius  of  PSs'a-in  (f  536)  did 
special  service  in  this  department   Later  writers  also  (such  as  Severus  of  Anti- 
^Jcii,  John  PhUoponus,  Porphyrins,  Sextus  Julius  Afr       i  ,  Eusebius,  th»'  Aywilog}- 
of  Aristides)  were  translated;  Persian  w'orks  ("Qelilag  and  Damnag,"  "The  Fable 
<jf  Karlanm  and  Josaphat;"  ef,  below,  p.  5')  and  Hebrew  writings  were  brrnifrht 
wiihiii  the  £>eupe  of  Syrian  studies.   Legends,  such  as  the  Invention  of  the  Ciutss, 
ths  Seveu  Sleepers,  and  the  Baptism  of  Constantine  come  from  this  source.  Some 
"EpiBodes  from  the  lives  of  Saintly  Women  "  were  written  on  the  pages  of  a  gos^xd 
in  Old  Syrian.    The  last  story  among  them  contains  the  ieinj>tation  of  "i'asia  of 
Antioch  by  the  scholastic  Aglaldas,  wlio,  after  hia  suit  had  been  rejected,  applied 
tn  the  majrician  Cx'prianu^'.    The  hitter  is  bound,  by  a  cnmpact  signed  in  blood,  to  a 
deiuua,  who  now  undertakes  to  win  over  the  maiden,  but  has  tu  acknowledge  him- 
self defeated  before  the  sign  of  the  cross.    Cyprianus,  convinced  of  the  inelhciency 
of  self-acquired  wisdom,  and  impelled  by  his  thirst  for  truth,  then  abjures  all  magic. 
This  legend  of  Cyprianus,  whidi  certainly  arose  on  Syrian  snil,  has  lu  rt  ime  impor- 
tant for  die  AVest  in  many  ways  through  the  effect  of  the  Faust-legend  and  of  the 
material  which  lies  at  the  h«»ttom  of  Pedro  CahhTon's  "Magico  Prodigioso." 

Syria  aL^iu  was  successful  in  prnpagaling  her  own  culture  far  to  the  east  aud  • 
west.  Syxiuii  Christians  were  settled  on  the  coasts  of  India,  on  the  Himalayas,, 
and  in  Geylon,  and  exercised  a  deeply  fdt  influence  on  India.  Memories  of  it  ar& 
echoed  in  the  Indian  epic  MabftbhArata ;  the  legends  of  the  birth  of  the  demigod 
Krishna  and  of  his  persecution  by  Kansa,  the  Avatdras  system  (Vol.  II,  p.  410), 
probably  an  imitation  of  the  Cliri'^tian  dogma  of  fliri.st's  descent  to  eai-fli,  and  the- 
adoration  of  Kri.^hna's  mother,  Dewaki,  are  speaking  proofs  of  it ;  while  the  appear- 
toce  of  the  Greek  astronomer  Ptolemy  as  Demon  (Asura)  Maya  and  the  numerous; 
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technical  terms  iu  ludiau  astronomy  can  only  be  e^plaiued  from  the  connection 
with.  Alexandria.  Whether  the  Syrian  Christiaiis  of  Ind^  really  maintained  so 
close  an  intercourse  with  the  West  that  King  Alfred  of  England  could  send  them 

an  embassy  is  still  a  moot  point. 

Syrian  mi?^>ifinaiies  peuelraled  into  (lie  niYsteriitus  lii^lilands  of  Central  Asia. 
'^Mien  China  was  ruled  by  the  f^reciL  enijieior  Tai  Tsuuj^  (627-649;  cf.  Vol.  IT, 
p.  H4),  before  wliose  command  iNorihern  India  bowed,  whose  help  Persia  implored 
(Yesdigerd  111,  638,  against  the  Arabs;  cf.  VoL  III,  p.  303),  entfausiastio  Syrian 
missionaries  appeared  there.  A  tablet,  composed  (781)  in  Chinese  but  oontaming 
some  lines  of  Syriac,  which  was  found  iu  1  02."')  at  the  famous  Si  ngan  fu  (Khnhdan 
in  Theophylactus  Simocattes),  t'P.slilu's  bnih  l  *  the  religi^m;^  zoal  of  the  Syrians  and 
to  the  tolerance  of  the  Chinese  emperoi,  who  liad  ordered  the  translation  and  cir- 
culation of  the  Scriptures,  and  had  coiijinauded  a  church  of  the  pure  faith  to  be 
built.  "  lUghteous  doctrines  have  no  fixed  name ;  holy  men  have  no  fixed  abode ; 
each  locality  has  its  own  doctrines ;  and  the  aim  of  all  is  to  disseminate  happi- 
ness. Tlie  most  excellent  Alapenn  (OlopHu)  from  the  empire  of  Ta  tsiu  (the 
Asiatic  provinces  of  the  Koman  Empire)  has  brought  hither  hi^;  sacreil  b  >-iks  and 
image?  from  that  distant  country,  and  presented  them  to  run-  eajiilal  and  royal  city. 
After  having  tested  the  doctrines  of  this,  leligiuu,  we  liud  ii  thoroughly  excellent 
and  natural  ...  it  is  salutary  for  all  creatures,  it  is  excellent  for  mankind."  Thus 
the  supposed  political  embassy  of  the  Byzantine  regents  to  Oiina  during  t^e 
minority  of  Const  an  s  II  (circa  642)tunis  outto  be  nothing  more  than  a  mission 
sent  by  the  Syrian  Nestorians. 

Syrian  sejmlchral  inscriptions  were  di^inten'ed  in  1SS5  from  the  soil  of  the 
stepi^es  of  Turktjsluu  in  the  vicinity  of  I^^ik  kul  (Vol.  IV,  p.  213).  Ju.st  as  man  in 
the  eaiiie.sL  limes  paid  reverence  lo  the  tondjs,  iu  order  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the 
memoiy  of  his  dear  ones  and  to  form  some  bond  between  the  existence  he  knew 
and  the  mysterious  world  beyond  the  grave,  so  even  the  poor  Turks  of  Semiijetchje 
have  siuce  the  ninth  century  utili.sed  the  Syrian  language  and  letters  to  |>eT|K:'ttin.te 
the  recollection  of  their  de]»aited.  From  this  influential  position  of  the  Syrians, 
who,  being  tlieu  iu  full  pj.shessiou  of  Western  cidture,  must  be  claimed  also  fur  the 
West,  it  is  plain  that,  the  alphabet  of  the  Manchu  Uigurians  and,  through  ihe 
agency  of  the  latter,  the  alphabet  of  the  Mongols  are  derived  from  the  Syrian 
script;  tlu  rireumstances  in  particular  under  which  the  Syrian-Kestomn  script 
came  to  the  Uigurians  are  well  known  to  us  from  the  monument  of  Kara 

An  equally  im]K>r(aTit  role  was  pla}  ed  by  the  Syrians  in  the  "West.  Jerome 
had  already  said,  "  Their  lust  for  gain  drives  them  over  the  whole  world ;  and 
their  frenzy  for  trade  goes  so  far  that  even  now,  when  barbarians  are  masters  of 
the  globe,  they  seek  wealth  amid  swords  and  corpses,  and  conquer  poverty  by 
ri^^kiiii,'  dangers."  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  find  Syrians  scattered  far  and  wide,  not 
only  before  but  also  after  the  fall  of  the  We.st  Tloman  Eni]  ire.  Tyre,  the  metropo- 
lis of  PhoHiician  commerce  as  far  back  as  the  ele\enl!i  century  B.  c,  aud  now  in 
the  fifth  aud  sixth  centuries  a.  i>.  the  centre  of  the  silk  trade,  Sidon  and  Berytus 
send  their  merchants  especially  to  Italy  (Verona,  Bavenna,  Naples).  Inscriptions 
In  various  towns  prove  thdr  ezisteuce  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Fran^  We  find 
Syrians  in  Xarbonue,  Boi-deaux,  Vienna  Lyons,  Genaj,  Besangon,  Orleans,  Tours, 
La  Ohapelle  Saint>£loy,  Paris.   On  German  soil  they  appear  at  Strassbin^g,  Trfeves, 
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eioiabem,  and  in  Bavaria ;  in  England  «t  South  ShieldB.   They  ore  the  carriars 

ohhewine  trade  and  of  the  Egyptian  papyrns  trade;  they  encoutufjed  horticulture 
aini  bwupht  I'lii'its  from  their  own  couniry,  of  which  only  the  shallot  (a  species 
of  onion,  bo  cuiioa  iroiii  the  name  of  the  town  Ascalou)  need  be  ineuiioued. 
Thsf  eueobled  t^e  «Uk  t/baSb  inaiuifBctufed  in  tlicjr  own  workshops ;  these  ehow 
i'i'rsm  pettetat*  especially  the  two  horsemen  as  a  oentre,  bet  the  aurfaoes  are 
tilled  up  in  the  Syrian  Caahioii  (with  vine  tendrils,  vine  brauches  with  ivy  leaves 
iud  grapes),  or  tliey  chose  ptMuiinely  Syrian  themes  (t-f.  the  dress  ornament  with 
tie  iiymph  in  the  iCaLser-Fnedridi  Museum  at  lierlin;  also  the  reliquary  in  the 
tre&sury  at  Aaclieu  with  Syrian  ornamentation  of  the  surfaces).    Syrian  ideas  lur 
JMctorial  omamentation  eoouding^y  reached  the  West.  The  Gospel-book  of  Code- 
^Ulc  (jpalnted  between  ?8i  and  783  for  CSiarlemagne)  containa  a  pafltiiie»  in  the 
•Syrian  style,  <>f  the  fountain  of  life,  with  animals,  like  the  Bible  of  the  Syrian 
itioiik  Z^'abula  produce<.l  in  586.    Syrians  transmitted  to  the  ^yest  the  stor}-,  ori<^- 
ij;uiii«^  ill  India,  <»f  the  king's  son  who  takes  no  pleasure  in  pomp  and  show,  and, 
ciiaLuu^  at  the  uameietis  sorrow  with  which  men's  hearts  thiob^  tlies  into  solitude 
in  ottder  to  atone  for  himsell  and  mankind  by  devotion  to  a  new  doetrine  whieh 
jnsy  redeem  the  world.  In  that  etoiy  of  Barlaam  and  Joaaphat  Europe  poseeeaed 
a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Buddha  (YoL  II,  p.  390)  before  it  became  aequainted  with 
Budtlliism. 

1 1  was  from  Syrian,  not  Greek,  tradition  that  the  West  derived  tlie  Alexander 
leg«-*»^iU..    Some  mam  featm*es  of  the  earlkst  lorm  of  the  Faust  legend  may,  as 
eU^dy  atated,  be  traced  back  to  the  Cyprian  legends  current  in  Antioch,  just  as 
a  By  tian  romanoe  liee  at  the  root  of  the  Julius  stoiy  in  the  KaiserohroniJc  After 
guTveyiug  these  ridi  residts  of  S^-rian  brokei-age  we  oannot  be  surprised  that 
Sy^^&ns  were  emp^loyed  by  Charlemagoe  for  the  revision  of  the  text  of  the  gps- 
yeU  whkh  he  iiiuu^elf  iiad  planned. 

Byzanhum  as  the  Centre  of  Civilization  foe  East  axd  West  m  the 

Old  Byzantine  Age 

(a)  For  fJir  E'td. —  fa)  JJijzantinc  Influences  on  Arabia .  —  The  Ea^ft  Iioman 
province  of  Syria  gtill  performed  the  function  of  an  iuLermediaiy,  even  when  Syria 
itself,  through  the  jlrabic  conquest,  no  longer  recognised  the  suzerainty  of  Byzan- 
ttttsi.  Hie  Arabs  even  befbie  this  had  been  subject  to  the  influence  cf  the  Greoo- 
Bysantiae  mode  of  life,  especially  the  Arabs  of  Khirat  (Hire)  and  G(h)aaaftn  (cf. 
Vol  III,  p.  245).    Architects  \\  In  if  not  Greeks,  were  schooled  hi  the  art  traditions 
of  rjreeee  built  on  the  far  side  of  the  Jordan  in  the  territory  of  Moab,  one  and  a 
half  davs'  journey  east  from  Jericho,  ihe  palace  of  el-^Ieschetta  (M'schatta)  for  a 
bussanid  (the  sculptures  which  ornamented  the  south  facade  have  been,  tdnce  the 
4itd  of  1 903,  in  the  Ealaei>^^drich  Museum  at  Berlin).  The  division  oi  the  walls 
by  zigzag  lines  in  high  relief  is  as  non-8emitlo  as  the  six-sided  or  octagonal  roeettes 
in  the  angle  spaces.    So,  too,  the  vine  bianohes  springing  fmm  a  vase,  which  rise 
symmetricitlly  upward  and  dispday  a  wealth  of  leaves,  point  to  the  Oriental  embroid- 
ery siyle  which  was  developed  in  Byzantium.    The  det^uls  correspond  as  mvich  to 
Old  Byzantine  models  —  for  example,  the  drums  of  the  pillars  in  ilie  TchiuiLi-kiosk 
— as  to  Middle  Byzantine  motifs  —  for  example,  the  design  on  the  marble  panel- 
ling of  the  Planagia  church  at  Thebes.  But  in  their  strong  yet  delicate  tecfanifiiA 
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the  reliefe  of  el-Meschetta  resemble  only  the  Old  Byzantine  art,  and  date  cerlaiuly 
from  the  fifth  or  sixth  centuiy.  The  xuin  of  el-£aBtal  (Castellum),  which  lies  in 

the  neighbourhood,  was,  according  to  a  trustworthy  tradition,  built  by  the  Sas- 
sanids ;  and  a  luiu  to  the  east  of  Damascus  (Khyrbet  el-Beda)  may  probably  be 
assigned  to  the  same  epicli.  Just  as  the  Germanic  tribes  borrowed  tlie  expressions 
for  building  oi>eratioiis  iZicjcl,  Kallc,  P/ciler,  Pforte,  and  others)  from  tlie  Romans, 
so  —  conceivably  fiuui  the  employment  of  By/auLiue  workmen  —  the  Greek  word 
lor  tiles  {K€pafik)  has  passed  into  Arabic  as  prmid,  the  Greek  kww  (a  cone)  has 
become  qaunas;  indeed  the  Greek  yjr^^o^  (a  pebble),  which  was  used  to  record 
votes,  seems  to  be  retained  in  Arabic  as  ^^e  (wlience  tafa^a^a).  Into  this  close 
intercourse,  in  which  the  Byzantines  appear  ns  the  pivers,  we  gain  a  vivid  iiisirrlit 
from  bilingual  and  trilingual  inscriptions  of  tlie  period.  Soutlieast  of  xVleppo  in  the 
plain  of  JebbCll  still  stand  the  ruins  of  a  babiliea,  in  which  we  can  recognise  the 
usual  ground  plan,  the  great  central  nave^  the  two  side  aisles^  the  apse  to  east» 
and  the  main  door  to  the  west  This  basilica  contains  inscriptions  in  Greek, 
Syrian,  and  Arabic  commemorating  the  foundation.  The  Greek  inscriptions  inform 
us  that  the  church  of  the  Holy  l\fartyr  Serjrius  in  Zebed  was  founded  on  the  24ih 
Gorpiaius  (Ih'il)  of  the  Seleucid  era  H23  (that  is,  on  St']it ember  29,  512),  ami  cite 
Greek  and  Semitic  names,  of  which  the  former  are  somewhat  altered  for  the  wuree. 
The  Syrian  inscription  begins:  Praise  to  the  Father,  with  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  and  recapitulates  the  history  of  the  foundation ;  the  Arabic  inscriptions 
reproduce  the  Greek  word  oiKovofiot  by  the  Arabic  word  kanama.  We  see,  then, 
how  every  section  of  the  population  commemomtes  (lie  foundation  of  the  (  hurrh 
in  its  own  lan<7ua<^e  and  scrijit,  —  the  niliu^^  oOicial  class  in  Greek;  tlie  mass  of 
the  population  in  Syrian ;  and  the  Nurthem  Arabs,  who  had  already  peuelmted  this 
region  and  had  be«n  C^nistianised  by  the  Syrians,  in  Arabic.  The  most  andwt 
lingoistio  monument  of  these  Arabs  is  this  inscripfcion  of  Zebed.  Since  the  fiithera 
stall  bear  Semitic  names,  but  their  sons  actually  the  name  of  the  martyr  Sereins, 
perhaps  the  work  of  conversion  was  then  proceedin<j.  Another  Greco-Aiabio 
iuscri[itiun  from  Harran  in  Traelionili>i  dates  from  tlie  year  568. 

The  Arabjj  come  on  to  the  scene  as  a  completely  uncivilized  people  of  the 
desert ;  Byzantine  trade  therefore  safcbfied  their  growing  needs.  For  this  reason 
they  measured  with  the  Greek  pound  (Greek  TJrpa  as  Arabic  nVO*  end  wh^  they 
themselves  went  among  commercial  nations  they  called  their  warehouses  after  the 
Greek  model  (iravBoxdov)  Funduk  {tlic  word  has  come  back  to  the  West  from 
the  Arabic  in  Fonduco).  Oriental  fruits  were  known  to  them  under  (Ireek  names: 
the  Arabic  albarqitq,  our  apricot,  comes  from  ilie  Greek  0€piKov/cKa  (originally 
Latin  prwcoqua) ;  bdiind  the  Arabic  word  for  hazdnut^  hmduq,  is  hidden  the 
Greek  name  for  its  proTenance  {tedprnv)  woPTUNfv.  Finslly  the  Bedouins  called 
the  sheet  of  paper  after  the  Greek  name  ix^prrj^t  =  Arabic  qirOtis).  When,  there- 
fore, a  great  power  wa?  formed  from  the  Arab  trihcs.  tlioie  is,  notwithstanding  tlie 
propa<»andist  zeal  of  the  Arabs,  a  proof  discernible,  even  in  religious  relations,  of 
the  degree  to  which  the  Arabs  were  conscious  of  this  transference  of  culture. 
Omar  prays  on  the  st^  of  the  Ghmreh  of  Oonstantine  in  Jemsalem,  althou^  he 
declines  tiie  invitation  of  the  patriarch  Sophrouius  to  perform  his  devotions  in  the 
chondL  The  eoonoinio  and  legal  systems  of  the  Arabs  were  strongly  inilaenced 


1  Sm  tiM  mtp  "  WeaUxn  Am.  at  th«  lime  of  the  Celiphs."  Vol.  HI,  p.  392. 
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by  BjantiDiD.  They  employed  at  "DtcamcxM,  Baalbeq»  Horns,  and  Tiberias  Gieek 

coius  with  the  simple  imprint  of  the  name  of  the  town.  When  they  minted  money 
for  themselves,  it  was  struck  according  to  the  Greek  monetary  scale;  occasion- 
allj,  as  ill  the  case  of  the  so-called  Heraclean  l)iiiars,  with  Latin  inscripti^us. 
They  concluded  contracts  fur  hire  or  lease  according  to  the  models  which  Byzan- 
tium gave  them,  and,  according  to  the  Roman  custom,  did  not  release  tJiehr  sons 
Stm  their  guardians  until  they  were  twenty-five  years  old. 

If  a  Byzantine,  after  the  conquest  d  Syria  by  the  Arabs,  looked  down  from 
the  old  caravan  road  on  the  Anti-T.ibaniis  upon  the  paradise,  in  which  Damascus,  a 
vast  sea  of  houses,  glittered  from  aiuouirst  a  green  circle  of  gardens,  he  might,  at 
the  sight  of  the  cupola-crowned  uiohques,  which  were  still  occasionally  built  by 
QttA  ttdiitects,  snd  whieh  always  retained  the  cmcilonn  structure,  chsrbh  the 
bdief  that  this  bright  land  from  the  serrated  Gebd  elnsheikh  to  the  burning 
desert  was  yet  under  the  dominion  of  Greece.  This  idea  would  be  strengthened 
if  he  went  into  tlie  plain,  and  saw  Arab  troop<»,  armed  after  Byzantine  fashion, 
marohiiig  |mst  in  Byzaiuine  furmation;  if  he  eniereti  the  houses  in  the  town  ami 
found  everywhere  replicas  ot  the  Romau  gateway  (ostium)  and  the  open  courtyaiti 
(ntnum);  and  if,  finally,  he  visited  a  Syrian  harbour,  and  saw  the  Arab  ships 
buitt  on  die  modd  of  the  ByzantiDe  dromond. 

Greek  artists  and  workmen  exerted  in  many  ways  this  Byzantine  influence  on 
the  Arab  empire.  Thn?,  as  A1m1  er-ralmian  ibu  Khaldtm  (f  140n)  records,  the 
Klialif  Walid  received  at  his  own  request  from  the  Greek  emjHJror  in  the  hrst 
decade  of  the  eighth  centur)'  architects  in  order  to  rebuild  the  church  of  St.  John  in 
Datosseus;  similarly  Greeks  wore  employed  to  leocmstruet  the  mosque  of  Medina 
(acoording  to  Tabai!  f  923).  Christian  (and  therefore  certainly  Greek)  architects 
wete  prol^bly  employed  on  the  Kubbet  e.s-Sakhra  and  on  the  Jami  el-Aksa,  whidi 
in  the  central  portions  resemble  Justinian's  C'hurcli  of  St.  ^fary.  !Most  remark- 
able, however,  is  the  late  and  distant  influence  of  l>}  zautiue  culture  in  Spain,  wliere 
Abd  ur  Kahman  111  (912-961),  according  to  Makkari  (j-  1631),  employed  Byzan- 
tine woikmen.  This  transmitted  civiHxation  is  esqpecially  evidnit  in  the  shrine  of 
tbe  mosque  at  Cordova  (o£  YoL  IV,  p.  504),  The  mosaics  of  this  temple,  gutter- 
ing with  gold  and  bright  colours,  were,  accorduig  to  Ediisi  (1164-1165),  executed 
hy  Greek  workmen  wliom  the  emperor  had  sent  from  Byzantium.  The  iron  gates 
and  the  fountains  of  Cordova,  like  the  bronze  fountain  of  Zahra,  are  omphatiailly 
Greak.  Byzantine  influence  extends  even  to  the  smaller  objects  of  art ;  an  Arabic 
casLst  in  the  X^avre  with  an  inscription  which  mentions  Almog  ueina  (a  son  of 
Abl  tir  Bahman)  certainly  shows  signs  of  it  So,  too,  tbe  Byzantines  assisted  in 
tnumaiCting  Greek  science  to  the  Spanish  Arabs ;  the  translation  of  Dio.scurides 
otily  canied  out  by  the  help  which  the  Byzantines  afforded  to.  the  Arab 
scholars  engaged  upon  it,  and  by  the  eo-operation  of  a  Jewish  linjruist. 

Thus  the  fii-st  movement  towards  influencing  and  civilizing  the  Aralfe  by  Greek 
ctdtiue  came  from  Syria  and  the  Syrian  nation,  and  was  peihaps  continued  from 
that  city  which  down  to  the  seventh  century  may  be  still  regarded  as  the  intel- 
Iwtaal  centre  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  from  Alexandria.  In  Kgj'pt,  the  Arabic 
art  of  ornamentation  had  adopted  the  universal  element?  of  the  late  antique,  as 
i^  ishown  by  the  palm  frieze,  the  wanng  vine  shoots,  and  the  acantluis  leaf  in  out- 
line in  the  Ibu-Tulun  mosque  at  Cairo.  Here,  too,  we  may  j^iossibly  trace  local 
Muences,  and  the  effect  of  the  late  antique  tinged  with  Byzautinism.   The  cen- 
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tial  power  in  GonAtaiituiople  had  often  on  its  own  inituitive  inflttenoed  intellectual 
prcigiras;  fur  example,  bj  the  de8i)atch  of  Byzantiue  workmen,  of  wh(m  nationality 
we  are  unfortunately  ipruorant.  Tn  many  cases  this  transiniaaion  of  cultUIO  waa 
only  xiandered  possible  ikrough  the  strong  imperial  power. 

(/S)  ByzantvM  Influeneei  m  ArtMnia.  —  Just  as  mfliienoe  of  Byantiniaai 
on  the  Arabic  world  came  first  from  Sjriat  so  the  Synan  tnojimiaBion  of  cultuie 
paved  the  way  for  the  influence  of  Byaantium  on  ArmenuL  The  main  conceptions 

of  Western  ch-ilization,  political  imperialism  (Armenian  kaisr  =  Koia-ap)  and 
religious  martyrdom  {Xvmen'mix  matura— fjiaprvpiov),  may  have  already  rea^*h*'(l 
the  Armenians  directly  ii-om  the  sphere  of  Greek  uiviiizaLion,  so  that  there  wa^  au 
early  intercourse  with  Greece  in  the  first  three  centuries ;  but  Syria  supplied  the 
most  essential  links  in  the  cham. 

The  founder  of  the  Armenian  Church,  Grigor  LilBavoric  (cf.  Vol.  IV,  p.  217), 
united  it  to  the  Syrian  ritual,  employed,  as  Moses  of  Khc/reue  tells  us,  Syrian 
letters  for  t!ie  Armenian  lan^^niacje,  and  nominated  the  Syrian  David  as  sujier- 
inteudent  ot  ail  the  bishops,  ilven  when  we  disallow  the  uU^ed  isyriau  origin 
of  the  Armenian  creed*  there  remains  sufficient  to  attest  the  Syrian  religious 
infiuenoes,  since  it  is  dependent  on  the  pseado-Athanasian  creed.  Anumg  the 
schools  attended  by  young  Armeniaoa,  Ediesaa,  owing  to  its  accessibility  and  its 
splendid  library,  was  given  the  preference  over  Constant iuuple  and  Alexandria. 
Monasteries  aud  epis(  o|i;d  palaces  were  founded  in  Armenia  by  Syrians;  numer- 
ous Syrian  writings  were  translated  into  Ai-meniau;  and  ISyrian  patnarclis  stand 
at  the  head  of  the  Armenian  Church,  even  though  n<tf^  universally  recognu«d ; 
Syrian  bishops  are  found  in  Armenia  down  to  the  sixth  century.  Ait  products, 
Syrian  miniatures,  were  introduced  into  Armenia.  The  miniatures  in  the  Etch- 
miadsin  Go5i/t'l-liook  in  the  details  of  the  ornamentation  (in  the  employment 
of  plants,  and  of  birds  on  the  sides  of  a  vase)  as  well  as  iu  the  representation  of 
scriptural  types  (iu  the  Message  to  Zachariah,  the  Annunciation,  Baj^m  of 
Christ)  are  so  closely  connected  with  the  Syrian  Bible  of  the  monk  Babola 
of  686,  that  we  must  assume  an  older  Syrian  copy. 

Both  in  politics  aud  iu  culture  Armenia  was  for  a  long  time  less  closdy  con- 
nected  with  l^yzantiuin  than  with  the  Byzantine  yimvince  of  Syria.  An  alliance 
had  ceitainly  beeu  cun(  hidi-d  iu  323  between  the  iouiider  of  Constantinople  and 
Khosrow  11,  the  son  of  Trdat  the  Great.  But  Valena  buon  loiuid  it  more  auvau- 
tageous  to  make  common  cause  with  the  FenianB  (Shapur  II)  against  Anneoia 
(374).  The  Armenians,  who  were  subject  to  Bysuitine  dominion,  may  have  no 
longer  required  the  Syrian  alphabet  But  the  national  tiniou  of  the  Armenian 
|)eople  took  place  uuder  the  auspices  of  Byzantium.  A  natioual  Armenian  alpha- 
bet was  designed  by  the  holy  Mesrob  (f  1  t  bruarv'  19,  441,  projierly  Masthots)  in 
Syrian  Samosata.  Six  pupils  of  the  Armenian  Catholicus  carae  in  432-4,33  to  Con- 
stantinople, in  order  to  master  the  Greek  language.  It  is  posubly  the.  ease  that, 
when  the  Catholicus  Sahak  (884-386)  wished  to  ccUect  also  the  Armenians  of  the 
West  for  this  national  propaganda,  a  refusal  was  received  from  the  Byautiiie 
governors.  The  protct  of  the  Catholicus,  and  the  answer  of  the  emperor,  who 
had  countenanced  the  acceptance  of  the  Armenian  alphabet,  arc  preserved  in  Moses 
of  Khorene,  but  can  hardly  be  genuine.  The  consciousness  of  the  necessity  for 
a  tranamissioKL  of  culture  triumphed  ov^  conflictiug  political  and  religious  iDtMestg. 
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The  Anneniaps  bonowed  from  the  Greek  almoet  all  their  written  literature  and 
their  church  music;  in  leoognition  ot  this  intellectual  dependence,  the  emperor 
Theodosius  II  and  his  all-powerful  sister  Pulcheria  (t45d)  gave  these  zealous 

translators  both  literary  and  finnn»'ial  help. 

The  Armenian  patriarchs  were  educated  in  "  Greece,"  tbat  is  to  my,  in  Byzan- 
tium. Giut  (patriarch  from  460-475)  emphasises  his  inLeiieotual  dependence  on 
Byzanthim,  whence  he  obtained  his  material  lequiremfflits,  such  as  clothes.  It  is 
recorded  of  Nerses  III  (640-661)  that  he  had  been  educated  in  Greece.  At  least 
two  churches  and  one  monastery  had  been  built  by  Justinian  in  Armenia,  and 
others  restored;  and  in  the  poft-rTustiniaii  era  the  chief  church  of  Etchniiaflsin 
with  its  cupolas  had  been  erected;  Xerses  111  even  later  built  a  ehuieh  in  the 
vicmity  of  the  town  u£  Walarchapat,  of  which  some  piUars  are  t>tili  erect  and 
show  his  monogram.  Iliese  capitals  odiibit  the  corbel  ol  Justinian's  age,  but 
Ionic  fluting  in  place  of  the  Byiaintine  animals*  a  renaissance,  as  it  were,  of  older 
Greek  ideas  in  a  Byzantine  setting.  Even  towards  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century,  in  a  disfjuisition  on  the  question  of  admitting  images  into  the  churches, 
we  find  the  emphatic  statement  tliat,  even  in  the  domain  of  painting,  all  pro- 
ductions can  be  traced  to  the  Greeks,  "  from  which  source  we  have  ever}-thiDg." 
It  is  true  that  national  hatted  prevailed  for  centuries  between  Armoiians  and 
Greeks^  so  that  under  the  emperor  Heradius  (f  641)  the  armies  would  not  encamp 
side  by  side ;  and  Byzantine  proverbs  declared  that  no  worse  foe  existed  than  an 
Armenian  friend,  while  the  talented  historian  f'asia  drew  an  alarminj:^  picture  of 
the  Armenian  national  character.  Yet  the  intiueni  ''  "f  r.vzantium  cu  Ariiieiiian 
liUiraLure  and  architecture,  and  the  importation  ui  linages  from  that  source,  give 
the  keynote  to  the  relations  brtween  the  two  nations. 

Armenian  courtiei8»  Armenian  officers,  Armenians  in  the  administrative  and 
the  legislative  departments  at  Byzantium  had,  by  cori-cspondence  with  tlieir  homee 
and  their  relation?,  opened  a  luunli  eil  channels  through  which  that  hifjher  civiliza- 
tion, as  ex])re>sed  in  language,  tiowed  ml<'  Armenin.  ( rveek-  wdrds  crowded  Hrst  into 
the  learned  language  of  Armenia ;  meteoroiogiwil  pheuuiueua  were  called  by  Greek 
names,  so,  too,  were  minerals;  mathematics, astroncxmy,  dirooology,  juiispnidmoe 
lequired  to  borrow  words  from  Greek.  Expressions  for  the  business  of  Church  and 
State  were  to  a  large  extent  first  adopted  by  the  learned  class.  But  soon  popular 
borrowinj^s  must  have  co-operated  in  that  direction,  and  with  the  words  for  man, 
his  «iuaiiLie3  and  occupations,  and  for  the  ideas  of  nature,  town,  and  country-,  money, 
weights  and  measui-es,  house  and  home,  dress  and  oimment,  arts  aud  games,  a 
Strong  Greek  dement  was  introduced  into  the  Armenian  language. 

(7)  Byzantiiie  Infiueno^on  Caucasia  and  Binut,  —  Armenian  influenoes  first 
brought  Byzantine  culture  nearer  to  the  Caucn!«ian  nation*?  ;  (lie  Georfjians  —  liko 
the  Bulgarian*,  Servians,  Kii«;«ians,  "Wailaehiaiu  —  adopted  the  Greek  church  nivisie, 
both  vocai  aud  iur^uunieiiial.  The  princes  of  independent  tribes  were  proud  of 
Byzantine  titles,  as,  for  instance^  the  prince  of  the  warlike  Alani  in  the  Caucasus, 
on  whom  by  the  favour  of  Byzantium  the  title  of  Mighty  Sovereign  was  ocmfored ; 
others  were  styled  Archons.  Thus  here,  too,  in  the  East  a  wide  sphere  of  Byzan- 
tine influence  was  created,  which  was  in  many  ways,  not  all  of  them  siqpecficial, 
imbued  witli  a  luL'her  ci\dlization. 

NoLwiiirsLauduig  the  stixmg  iDcUaatiou  of  individual  Persian  kings  towards 
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Western  civilization,  the  effect  on  Persia  of  any  special  Byzantine,  as  apart  from 
Chreek  and  Roman,  influencee  can  as  yet  hardly  be  demonBtxated.  It  hf»,  indeed, 
been  long  observed  that  the  palace  of  the  Sassauids  at  Ctesiphon,  which  dates 
from  Khosrav  I  (Vol.  Ill,  ]>.  287),  as  far  as  the  construction  tjf  the  facade  and 
the  Jiiural  decoralion  are  cunceraed,  displays  the  same  nuiiul-arched  arcades  and 
pilubtera  as  Diocleiiau's  palace,  and  that  the  goldsmith's  art  has  remodeiied 
Boman  motifs;  thus,  a  dish  shows  an  Eros  playing  the  lyre  seated  on  a  lion, 
but  in  Oriental  dress.  But  these  influences  are  in  reality  so  imivetsal  that  it  is 
better  to  speak  of  a  transmission  of  the  late  antique.  At  most,  the  trai)ezium- 
shaped  capitals  may  be  traced  back  to  I'yzautium,  while  the  acanthiu  decoration 
on  a  capital  at  Ispahan  still  shows  the  Hellenistic  form. 

(6)  For  ih$  Wett.  —  It  seems  difficult  to  investigate  the  early  influence  of 
Byzantine  culture  on  the  West  So  long  as  the  belief  prevailed  tluit  Old  Roman 

or  **  Old  Christian  "  art  alone  fructified  the  West,  it  was  impossible  to  submit  the 
monuments  to  an  unbiassed  examination.  Since  we  know  that  Gree<vOrieutal 
influences  were  at  work  in  the  West,  even  bef^ne  ihev  were  transmitted  by 
Byzantium,  the  "Byzantine"  question  becomes  more  complicated.  Nevertheless 
we  may  consider  in  this  connection  the  influttioea  of  individual  Oriental  spheree 
of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  so  fiir  as  they  have  not  been  already  discussed  in 
dealing  with  the  impoilance  of  Syria. 

Byzantium  and  the  states  of  the  West  bear  towards  each  other  in  matters  of 
culture  the  .<^anie  relation  as  the  left  to  the  li^^ht  lobe  of  the  brain,  or  the  ritrht  to 
the  left  half  of  the  body,  wliich  ai'e  very  dilterently  provided  with  blood.  On  the 
one  side,  we  have  states  which  laboriously  extricate  themselves  from  the  effects 
of  the  national  migrations  and  the  fall  of  the  West  Roman  Empire;  rustic  popu- 
lations with  isolated  towns  and  no  commerce ;  nations  which  by  hard  struggles 
try  t4>  build  up  their  own  eon^titution  on  the  rnins  of  the  Roman  Empire;  mon- 
archies which  can  alone  sujiply  this  want,  but  cannot  make  head  n^jainst  the 
conditions  of  the  age;  as^iects  of  development  which  cannot  yet  create  any 
advanced  culture.  On  (jie  c^er  side  is  a  polity  which,  after  the  institution  of 
the  genuinely  Germanic  empire  of  the  Lombards  on  West  Boman  soil,  appears  aa 
the  sole  heir  of  immemorial  traditions  of  world-empire;  an  empire  which  alone 
couM  follow  out  an  imperial  yxilicy  as  (li?:(inct  from  the  momentous  and  yet  locally 
re<tri;ted  coutiicts  of  the  Germanic  empiivs ;  a  well -organised  bureaucracy,  ba=ed 
on  the  practical  experience  of  centuries  of  political  existence ;  a  communit)  which 
possesses  a  capital  of  unpaiallded  magnificence,  numerous  flourishing  cities,  and  a 
well-otg^nised  commwce,  embracing  the  whcde  civilized  world,  which  has  absorbed 
all  the  refinement  of  Hellenistic  Roman  and  Or-iental  culture  ;  a  diuich  in  which 
were  exemplified  all  (he  principal  tv]>e<;  of  religious  orphan i.-ai ion ;  a  communion  in 
which  ail  the  struggles  for  the  settlement  of  church  do^rnms  have  been  fought  out 
with  passionate  obstinacy.  On  this  side  the  Germanic  States ;  on  that,  Byzantium. 

(a)  Tks  If^utneu  of  Ckur^  and  SUU*. — Whether  the  FrahHsh  coins  are 
stamped  with  the  name  of  Tiberius  and  Mauricias,  whether  the  envoys  of  the 
emperor  Anastasiu.s  confers  on  Clovis  (Chlodowig)  the  consular  title,  and  thus 
promotes  him  to  be  the  lawful  ruler  over  his  Roman  subjects,  or  whether  the 
negotiatioiis  of  Tiberius  bring  treasure  and  revenue  to  (Jhiiperich  and  Gundobad, 
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or  Lombaid  dukes  imdettake  to  asBume  Bjzantine  dresB, — Byzantium  always 

appears  as  the  old  and  weaUhj  dviliEed  power  face  to  face  with  the  poor  upstart. 

Tiic  last  will  of  the  emperor  Mauricius,  who  divided  the  East  and  Italy — with 
Kome  as  capital  —  amoujr  his  sons,  may  have  heeu  ouly  a  dream  of  the  old  world- 
policy  ;  but  assuredly  Byzautium  was  uoi  conteut  with  idle  dreamiug.  The  great 
landinniing  fomiUes  of  Italy>  from  whom  sprang  the  commanders  of  the  Byzan- 
tine caatles»— the  Tribunes, » saw  in  Byzantium  the  sun  of  all  civilization;  the 
serorance  of  the  provinces  of  Lower  Italy  and  Sicily,  which  were  now  more 
?tronfjly  Grecised,  and  so  had  entered  on  a  completely  divergent  development,  met 
the  wishes  of  their  rulintr  classes.  Na])les  as  the  jioi  t  for  Konie,  and  liaveuna, 
as  the  centre  of  Byzantine  administration,  ait;  the  great  gates  by  which  Byzantine 
influeDoe  enters  Itely ;  in  this  ccmneetion  Istria  may  be  T«^(nied  as  a  thoroughly 
Byzantine  region,  within  which  rdigious  ideas,  political  organiaatbn,  and  art  (the 
cathedral  at  Baxi^izo)  show  the  closest  affinity  with  Byzantium.  Marseilles,  on 
the  contrar}*,  retained  its  old  Oriental  eonneetion?,  and  directly  transmitted  to 
Western  Europe  the  iuduences  of  Syria  and  i^pt.  So  also  did  Montpellier  in  a 
less  degree. 

£^zantine  administiation,  the  head  of  whidi  in  Italy,  the  Exarch  of  Bavenna, 
received  his  instructions  in  Greek,  helped  much  to  spread  Greek  influeno&  Still 
more  effective  were  religious  ideas  and  the  influence  of  the  cleigy  and  the  monks. 

"We  must  realise  that,  while  in  Kaveuna  during  the  first  fonr  centuries  only 
•Syrian  bishops  are  found,  in  Kome  the  number  of  Greeks  and  Syrians  among 
the  Popes  of  the  seventh  and  the  first  haU  of  the  eighth  centuries  is  extraor- 
dinaray  large:  Bonifece  III  (606-607),  Theodore  (642-649),  Agathon  (678- 
681),  Leo  III  (682-683),  Ck)non  (686-687),  John  VI  (701-705),  John  YII 
(705-707),  Zacharias  (741-752),  are  Greeks;  John  V  (685-6Sn),  Sei-gius  (687- 
701),  Sisinnius  (70S),  Constantine  f70S-715),  Grejron-  III  (731-741 ),  arc  Syrians. 
Greco-Oriental  monasticism  spread  first  over  Central  and  Southern  Italy,  and 
conquered  further  regions  of  the  Chriaiian  world.  The  Greek  Theodore  of  Tarsus, 
from  669  onwards,  reformed  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  and  transmitted  a  ridi 
dvilization  to  Inland ;  and  in  France,  as  in  Italy,  this  Greek  spirit  had  much 
effect  on  the  construction  and  the  decoration  of  the  churches.  The  Greek  bank  of 
the  Tiber  {Ripn  Orac"'),  the  Greek  school  at  Santa  Maria  in  Sehola  Gnvea  (later 
in  Cosmedin),  ami  the  foundinfr  of  the  monastery  of  Sun  Sih  estro  in  capite  by 
Pope  Paul  I  (757-767),  where  Greek  church-music  flourished,  may  suffice  as  illus- 
tratioDS  of  Hellenistio  influence  in  ecclesiastical  and  ctmimercial  spheres^  The 
ioxeign  trade  of  Byzantium  also  contributed  largdy  to  the  spread  of  the  Greco- 
Byxantine  culture.  In  this  conneetion  the  Syrians^  who,  according  to  Gregory  of 
Imv^,  mostly  spoke  Greek,  may  be  regarded  as  disseminators  of  Byzantine 
dvilization. 

(;8)  The  Influences  of  Art  and  Artistic  Workmanship.  —  The  fresher  vitality 
of  the  East,  which  had  formerly  forced  Ck)nstantine  to  Orientalise  the  empire,  soon 

dominated  everything  in  Rome  itself.   The  motifs  of  Oriental  art  are  to  be  seen 

in  the  mosaics  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  towards  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen- 
inrv,  and  in  the  marvellously  carved  ^vnoden  door  of  the  Church  of  Santa  Sabina, 
which  shows  the  Syrian  conceit  ion  of  the  crucifixion  :  finally,  also  in  the  transept 
of  the  basilica  of  San  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  wliich  Eudoxia  commanded  to  be  built  in 
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442.  The  old  Byzantine  art  had  then  finnly  planted  itself  everywhoe  in  Italy. 

The  arts  and  crafts  of  Coastantinople  enjoyed  so  excellent  a  repotation  that  the 

bishop  of  Siponto,  a  kinsman  nf  the  emperor  Zeiio,  ^cnt  to  Constantinnple  for 
artists  "  especially  skilled  "  in  architecture.  At  Kuveiiiia,  Byzantine  crat'tsinen  were 
employed  as  early  the  time  of  Gaila  I'lacidiu  (see  the  illustration  in  Vol.  IV, 
p.  470).  The  buildiug  operations  of  Narses  aud  Belisarius  iu  Italy  (the  bridge 
over  the  Anio  on  the  Via  Salaria  Nova»  the  Xenodocheion  on  the  Via  lAta,  aibd  . 
the  monastery  of  San  Juvraale  at  Orte)  were  certainly  carried  out  by  Byzantine 
workmen.  Tlie  cycle  of  mosaics  of  San  Vitale  at  Tiavenna.  he^im  after  539,  was 
executed  under  the  immediate  influence  of  Jtistinian,  in  mder  to  <^lt<rity  the  dual 
nature  of  Christ  (cf.  above,  p.  42 ),  aud  iu  special  iliuistratiou  oi  a  biblical  line  of 
thought  which  was,  undoubtedly,  of  Oriental  origin,  and  found  in  the  West  its 
most  brilliant  representative  in  Ambrosius  of  Milan.  The  chnrdies  of  Bavenoa 
reveal  to  ns  the  importance  of  Byzantium  as  linking  Eaat  and  West;  these 
Chinese  tessellated  patterns,  which  developed  from  woven  fal)iic.<  into  mural 
decorations,  appear  here  just  as  iu  the  Hagia  Sophia  iu  Coufitaufciuople  and  in 
ThessaLfnica. 

The  palace  of  Theodorie  in  Pavia  was  built  after  a  model  in  Bavenna.  On  the 
other  hand,  tihere  is  less  Byzantine  architecture  in  Aix-la-CShapelle  than  was  foi^ 

merly  supposed.  The  equestrian  statue  of  Theodorie,  the  maible  mosaics,  the 
classical  reliefs,  came  to  Aix-la-Cliapelle  directly  from  Itaveuna.  and  the  palace 
forecourt  (^Chalke)  is  found  in  Aix-la-ChapeUe  jn?t  as  in  Ravenna  and  Constanti- 
nople; in  fact  the  hall  which  nins  through  this  furecourt  huji  retained  its  name 
(^CoHima).  But  the  once  prevalent  idea  of  the  imitation  of  Byzantine  or  Kaveu- 
nese  models  in  the  Cathedral  of  Aix-la  Chapelle  has  become  quite  untenable. 
What  is  still  left  after  the  convincing  achievements  of  Joseph  Str^'gowaki,  which 
demonstrate  direct  Oriental  motives  and  point  out  the  astonishing  resemblance  to 
"Weninsliehr  in  Mesopotamia  !  No  one  will  wish  to  assert  that  the  iccraostosis  and 
the  gaikiies  are  actually  Byzantine.  A  certain  eclecticism,  which  shuws  itself 
in  the  employment  of  a  Byzantine  motif  iu  the  northeastern  screen  of  the  upper 
story  and  the  panels  of  the  arcades,  cannot  be  termed  any  predilection  for  Byzan- 
tine designs.  Anything  that  is  Oriental  must  have  yK^netrated  the  west  of  Europe 
by  a  direct  route,  that  is,  by  way  of  Marseilles.  The  basilica  with  double  choir, 
such  as  is  found  at  Ennent  in  I'pper  Eg}-pt,  Baalbec  in  Syria,  aud  Orldansvillc  in 
Algeria,  a]<peais  in  Brittany  C8t  Malo).  The  circular  chai-el  in  Ennent,  in  tlic^ 
Schenute  monastery  at  Sohag  as  iu  Xours,  the  cucular  liabilica  iu  lloccella  di 
Squillace  in  Calabria  and  in  Sicily,  are  products  of  Oriental  influence  transmitted 
by  the  Byzantine  Empire,  but  form  no  universal  current  of  Byzantine  art 

On  the  other  hand,  clothing,  court  manners,  minor  arts,  and  tapestry  were 
affected  both  in  the  West  and  at  the  cnnit  of  Charlemagne  l)y  Byzantiiim  itself. 
Byzantine  gilding  at  the  eonrt  of  Charles  is  praised  in  the  \nmn  of  .Vn^dll)ort 
addressed  to  Charles,  while  the  Byzantine  custom  of  guarding  the  women  is  men- 
tioned by  Theodulf.  The  throne  of  Charles  at  his  tomb  in  Aix^la-Chapelle  is 
thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  Byzantine  gold-plate  style.  A  four-sided  wooden 
platform  covered  with  metal  and  studded  with  jewels,  also  a  portable  altar  (a 
wooden  frame  overlaid  with  jlates  of  pfildcd  lead  )  show  this  style  of  facing. 
The  Byzantine  nrigin  of  tlie  inlaid  tables  mentioned  by  Einliard  cannot  be  a.'>-^erte!l 
Willi  e(£uai  certainty.    Oriental  carpets  and  silk  stutfs  were  exj[K>rted  in  t^uauuLica 
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horn  SUrzantium,  whidi  had  established  a  xnonoply  ol  alks  and  Mtans.  The  oofuii- 
tietB  of  Charlemagne  obtained,  aoooiding  to  the  Monk  of  St  Gall,"  their  silk  robea 

trimmed  with  pui-ple  through  Venetian  traders  from  the  East,  —  certainly  therefore 
from  the  Byzantine  Empire.  Quantities  of  woven  goods  whieh  imitated  Persian 
patterns  were  fent  ont  from  Byzantium  over  the  whole  of  WesLem  and  Centrnl 
£urope.^  Even  in  tiie  eleventh  ceutur)'  Byzantium  appears  as  the  inLermediar)-  lor 
this  art  induatiy:  The  ivorj  workmanship  of  Byzantium  not  only  conquered  Italy, 
hot  ito  distinctive  features  appear  again  in  the  art  of  the  West  £v«i  in  the  dip- 
tjchs  Byzantine  realism  predominates,  as,  for  instance,  in  tlie  representadoB  of 
figiit^  letween  wild  beasts  and  other  contests  of  (he  arena:  but  in  the  upper  part 
the  solemn  ceremonial  dignity  of  the  Old  Byzantine  art  prevails.  Even  the  fiat 
treatment  of  the  reliefs  of  that  epoch  points  indirectly  to  Byzantium.  iSmull  uiua- 
meats  of  daily  use  must  have  been  sent  out  of  Byzantium  in  quantities;  in 
Hungary,  as  well  as  at  Beichenhall,  are  to  be  found  those  peculiar  rings  with  a 
drum-3baped  casket,  the  lid  of  which  is  Ofmamented  by  a  row  of  filigree  pearls,  and 
a  pla-is  bead  in  the  centre.  Byzantine  jewelry  reached  the  Swedish  inland  of 
Oekiiti  (Faijestaden)  and  West  (TdtlaTi-l  (Miiiie).  The  golden  diadem  from  Jj'arjes- 
Udea  certainly  dates  from  the  old  i>yzauliue  em. 

(y)  The  Influence  of  Trade  and  Military  Science.  —  Byzantine  coins  came  at 
that  time  far  into  tlie  West  and  North,  and  supply  strong  evidence  of  the  world 
commerce  of  C'onsianiinii|ile :  we  need  only  instance  (be  finds  in  Westphalia, 
Holstein,  on  Usedom,  Gotland,  Bornholm.  If  the  Byzantine  moneiaiy  system, 
as  regards  smaller  coiixs,  in  its  recognition  of  the  Oriental  local  coinages  as  legal 
tender  and  in  its  special  respect  for  Elgyptian  drachmas,  is  true  to  the  main  prin- 
ciples of  Byzantine  imperial  administration,  the  Byzantine  gold  cuiTcncy,  which 
was  universal  in  Europe  imtil  the  appearance  of  zechin?-  and  florins,  testifies  to  the 
strong  pos!U*»u  of  the  world  trade  and  the  liimncial  power  of  Cunstantinuj  le. 

Finally  Byzantium's  influence  was  far-reaching  in  the  domain  of  militarj-  his- 
toT);  and  certoinly  aSected  the  empire  of  the  Franks.  The  successes  won  by  the 
Byzantines  over  their  enemies,  not  in  great  battles,  but  by  a  clever  policy  of  delay, 
nnst  have  made  a  great  impression  in  the  West.    The  cavalry  had  played  the 
most  prominent  part  in  all  active  ujieratiou.s  \mder  Leon,  Con^tantine,  and  Irene  ; 
in  war  with  nations  of  horsemen,  the  cavahy  regiments  (Oe^iaTa  KafSaWapiKa)  and 
not  the  old  l^ion  came  to  be  the  hack  bone  of  the  Byzantine  army :  they  were 
reeniited  bom  Armenians,  Iberians,  and  the  inhabiCanIs  of  Asia  llinor.  These 
lancers,  who  were  dad  in  iron  (they  wore  the  iron  cuirass  or  KKt/Sdptov;  the  goiget 
of  nudlf  V€piTpa)(i^}uov ;  iron  gloves,  greaves,  and  boots),  with  their  short  lance, 
their  sword  (aTrdBiov,  spalha),  their  javelin,  and  their  plumed  helmet,  were  the 
mu(l(ds  for  the  cavahy  of  the  Erank  Empii-e.    The  name  also,  Cnhrllarius.  ihe 
armament  ^  and  the  harness  (cf.  the  Byzantine  saddle  in  the  cathedral  treasmy  at 

*  Tbtis  the  tapestry  TXo,  84,321  in  tlie  KiiiistRfwerlic  Mowam  at  Berlin,  the  vine  sboot  with  tliistle- 
top  blossoms  in  the  oatlie<lral  treaimrv  at  Aix-la-Chapellf,  the  sncred  tree  with  the  dm;ion  in  the  Charcb 
of  St.  Serratius  at  Maastricht,  the  luurvelloHS  rosettes  in  the  shrine  of  St.  Lanibertus  at  Liege,  the  Ama* 
xon  hunting  a  panther  in  the  church  at  Siikkingpn. 

*  TJm  ifatha  of  Bjrantiiio  ori^n  found  on  the  Tliorslwi^g  Moor,  now  in  th«  Kiel  Museum  ;  the  short 
Itne«  in  contnst  with  tlM  loDgOeimaiiie  Itnces  ;  pcrhapstalao  the  luii^  kiiife«enrau»ax,  vapan^^iov,  which 

<  t  be  proTod  to  axfit  earlier  amotig  the  Fruka ;  iinally,  the  Bynntiiia  chain  anDonr,  Ukawiaa  in  th» 
liK-i  Mowam. 
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Troyes),  were  then  introduced.  Men  armed  with  bows  and  arrows  after  the  style 
of  tlie  Byzantine  mail-clad  horsemen  appeared  in  the  kvy  of  the  ahhot  Ftihtid 
(810),  whei'eas  the  battle-ase  (i^^iKovpiov,  securis)  may  be  derived  from  W^t 
Boman  influnMse^  The  ordinaxy  Boman  engine  for  tbrowiDg  missiles  {onager, 
mangaimvn)  may,  howev^,  have  oome  into  the  Frank  Empiie^  under  the  name  of 
/undibuluni  through  the  niedium  of  Byzantium. 

Reverence  for  the  culture  of  Constantinople  pervaded  tlie  Western  world. 
Church  and  State,  arts  and  crafts,  world-wide  commerce  and  militaiy  science, 
co-operated  to  guide  the  raya  toward  the  West  Even  for  that  age  the  ing 
holds  good,        wimU  luia.'* 

Q.  Hbhoio  Stbvgglbs  and  Barbarism  uxoib  thb  Miutaxt  Monascht 

(060-717) 

The  attacks  of  the  Persians  on  the  Byzantine  Empire  at  the  time  of  the  empe- 
ror llemelius  (610-641)  had  torn  from  the  Byzantines  not  merely  Syria  (611  Aiiti- 
och,  Apanieia,  Emeaa,  614  T>amascus)  and  Egypt  (619  Alexandria),  but  also  the 
important  town  of  Ancyra  (619)  iu  Asia  Minor.  But  it  seemed  a  moi^  terrible 
blow  when  in  615  the  Holy  Places  and  the  Hdy  Cross  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
infidds.  Three  crusades  brought  war  into  the  heart  of  Persia;  the  battle  of 
Nineveh  (December  17,  627)  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  Byzantines,  so  that  the 
"Roman  provinces  reverted  tn  tlieni,  and  on  September  14,  f>20,  the  festival  of  the 
Elevation  of  the  Cross  was  celebrated  at  Jerusalem  by  emperor  and  people  with 
great  solemnity.^  The  conflict  raging  in  the  East  made  it  impossible  to  retain 
the  Spanish  possessions  or  the  territories  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Balkans,  but 
the  capital  itself  (626)  proved  the  bulwark  of  the  empire  against  Avars  and 
81avs,  and  the  wise  policy  of  Ueraclius  raised  a  dangerous  foe  against  them  in 
the  bhape  of  the  Bulgarians. 

It  was  shown,  however,  that  the  Persian  danger  had  become  formidable  for  the 
reason  iliat  isoliiu-d  sections  of  the  empire,  through  their  ecclesiastical  separatism 
and  the  formal  iustitnii'm  of  ,i  Cuitic  and  SMiaii  national  church,  iio  longer 
remained  loyal  to  Byzantium,  ami  saw  welcome  allies  in  the  Persians,  while  in 
Eg}  pt  the  orthodox  were  contemptuously  styled  the  "  royalists  "  {^fdacnXiKoi,  Mel- 
chites).  The  formula  of  the  One  Will  ("  the  God-Man  consisting  of  two  natures 
has  achieved  all  things  by  one  god-like  operation")  nmie  closely  resembled  the 
doctrine  I'f  tlu'  One  Nature  of  the  ?\Ionophysites  (\<\.  \  \\  y.  208);  consequently 
a  reconciliaiiun  was  eflVcted  tliiuugh  the  dijilomacy  oi  the  king,  which  extended 
even  to  the  i\j-menians.  The  condemnation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  One  Will 
(M onotheletism ;  ibid.  p.  209)  Sophrouius,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  made  the 
situation  more  confused  and  shattered  the  concord,  hardly  yet  established,  as 
\iolentl\-  as  the  entirely  inappropriate  aitem]>i  at  re<^nnojliation  made  by  the 
eiuiifior  in  his  edict  (Eethesis).  Consequently  the  Syrians  (685  and  636)  and 
Egyptians  (641-643)  fell  a  prey  to  the  invading  Arabs  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  303)  as 
rapidly  as  the  Boman  citizens  in  the  West  yielded  to  the  Germanic  invaders, 
although  in  Egypt  the  treachery  of  the  governor  (the  Mokauka)  mainly  con- 
1 1  Unit  i  d  u  >  the  surrender  of  the  country.  Economic  reasons  may  liave  co-operated. 


I  Cr.  the  exi<lanatioii  tD  til*  lUwtntion  ''EhMrft  II  of  Pcrain,"  on  i>age      o(  V«).  III. 
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aincse  tlie  politioal  and  social  stntotuie  of  the  Aiabic  empire  gave  gxeat  power  to 

the  cor»(iueror«. 

Constaiis,  the  grandaon  of  HeracUus  (641-688),  whose  kinsmen  had  been  cas- 
trated according  to  the  Oriental  onstom,  was  able  to  retain  Asia  Minor  and  even 
to  exact  tribute  from  the  Arab  Khalif  Muawija ;  his  success  was  pnocipally  due 

to  tlie  transformation  of  the  empire  into  military  provinces  (themnta),  which  had 
alieady  been  instituted  under  Heraclius.    Great  imymrtance  attaclied  to  the  inili- 
tar)'  governors  in  Africa  and  Italy,  and  the  critical  times  had  compelled  Heraclius 
to  form  the  capital  and  the  adjoining  provinces  into  a  military  district  {thema 
Ofnk%on)*y  the  Thracian  thema  had  to  cany  on  the  wur  a^am3t  the  BuIgariaDS, 
the  Anatolian  and  Armenian  themata  tlic  war  with  the  Arabs,  and  the  fleet  was 
soon  divided  inln  two  commands,  the  thema  Kihyraioton  (south  cnast  of  Asia 
Minor)  and  that  of  the  twelve  islands.    The  regency  during  the  minoilLy 
Coastana  attempted  to  end  the  theological  controversy  by  the  Edict  of  the  Typos 
<64ft)>  according  to  which  the  subjects  oi  the  empire  *'no  longer  are  permitted 
to  <Usput6  and  quarrel  anywhei-e  over  one  will  and  one  operation,  or  over  two 
operations  and  two  wills."    When  Pope  Martin  I  condemned  this  edict  (649)  at 
the  Lateran  Council,  and  Maximus,  formerly  imperial  private  secreiar},  stiired 
up  Boman  Africa  against  Osesaro-papism,  the  emperor  banished  the  Pope  to 
the  Crimea,  and  ordered  Maximus  to  be  brought  to  trial.   It  was  then  that  the 
"bton^e  statues  of  the  Pautlieon  were  carried  off  from  Rome  by  ('Miistans.  Tlie 
ialauu  of  iSicily,  whicli  was  strongly  Grecised  by  immigration,  was  intended  to 
become  the  base  for  the  recovery  of  Africa  from  the  Arabs,  who  had  taken  it 
ia  647.  But  an  ezpeditioo  from  Syracuse  the  capital,  only  succeeded  in  capture 
iog  Carthage. 

I'lider  Constantinus  TV  Foironatus  (668-68"),  sun  nf  Constant,  Constantinople 
ha«i  U)  defend  itself  against  the  Arabs  (Aj)ril-»Septeuiber,  673),  which  it  did  suc- 
c^fitlly,  owing  mainly  to  the  Greek  hie  of  the  Syrian  Callinicus;  and  Thessalonica 
^  attseked  by  the  Slavs  (675)  and  Avars  (677).    The  greatest  danger  to  the 
^njpire  seemed, however,  to  be  the  Bulgarian  kingdom  under  Isperich,in  which  the 
Turkish  conquer<>rs  <jmdually  adopted  the  language  of  the  subjuf,rnted  Slav?:.  In 
view  of  ail  these  dangers,  the  ecclesiastical  connection  with  Home,  wiiicii  was 
effected  in  680^1      the  Sixth  (Ecumenical  CSouncil  in  Gonstantinople,  was 
intended  at  lea.st  tu  secure  moral  support  Justinian  II  (685-695, 705-711)  had, 
it  is  true,  concluded  a  treaty  on  favourable  terras  with  the  Arabs  and  had  con- 
(juered  the  Slavs;  but  serious  political,  militaiy,  and  eeonomir  mistakes  (tlie 
removal  of  the  Syrian  Marduiics  to  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace,  the  enrolment  of 
untrustworthy  Slavs  in  the  army,  taxation)  led  to  the  mutiny  of  one  of  the  gen- 
erals, Leontius  (69 5-69 S),  by  which  the  sovereignty  of  the  army  was  once  for  all 
established.    Under  the  two  generals  now  elevated  to  the  purjde,  Leontius  and 
Tiberius  III  (698-705),  Africa  and  Cilieia  were  lost.    .hi>tinian,  who  had  taken 
refuge  with  laperich's  successor  Tervel,  was  brought  back  by  a  liuigarian-Slavuuic 
army ;  he  wrraked  an  insane  fury  on  his  enemies.   He  fought  without  success 
against  Bulgarians,  Arabs,  and  the  revolted  town  of  Kherson.   The  Anneniau 
Philippicufl  (711-713),  who  was  raised  to  the  tli nme  as  a  rival,  and  Theodo- 
sius  II  (715-717),  successor  of  the  able  Anastasius  II  (713-715),  proved  them- 
selves equally  incapable. 

The  voice  of  literature  was  dumb  in  that  rough  age.   It  produced  strong  natures, 
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and  a  pious  superstition  led  them  to  battle.  Andrew  the  Apostle  eomes  to  the 
help  of  the  citizens  of  Patras,  borne  on  his  galloping  war-horse,  and  drives  the 
Slavs  to  ffiglit.  St  Demetniis  of  Themlonioa  is  the  god  of  the  city,  who  imitAtea 
CSbnst  in  every  detaiL  He  diangea  the  pcurpose  of  God  to  ddiver  over  the  towik 

to  the  opponents ;  he  is  the  guardian  of  the  city,  the  "  prescient  grace ; "  indeed,  he 
aspired  to  be  the  Third  Person  with  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  miracles  of 
St.  Ueinetrius  are  a  valuable  source  of  information  for  this  age,  when  the  Slavs 
navigated  the  Greek  waters  in  their  primitive  boatSi  interrupted  trade  and  oom« 
mimications,  and,  accompanied  by  their  wives  and  children,  inundated  Pannonia,. 
Dacia,  Dardania,  ]M\>^ia,  Tliracia,  Acliaia,  and  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople 
itfielf.  The  eouuiry  population  streams  into  the  towns,  or  migrates  to  lonely 
capes,  and  founds  isolated  settlements  (Monembasia,  (Jorou,  Calamata,  Mantinea 
in'  Mesaenia).  Greelce  and  Slavs  grow  into  a  mixed  race,  which  fills  the  depop- 
ulated regions,  once  more  colonises  the  deserted  islands,  and  even  mixes  w  ith  the 
Bulgarians  in  the.  Xortli.  Sword  and  crosier  nile  the  Greek  world,  iu  which  old 
pagan  traditions  crop  u])  on  the  surface;  science  and  art  are  almost  ei^irelj  ailent^ 
in  the  regions  of  Europe  and  of  Asia  Minor. 

if.  The  Kenascence  of  the  Empire  under  the  Syrian  Dynasty 

(717-802) 

(a)  Zeo  III  (iJte  Isaurian)  as  LeifUlaior. — Now  that  the  enemies  of  Byzautiunj 
were  pressing  on,  and  Byzantiiuii's  flhare  in  the  cosuneroe  of  the  wwld  was  ahrink- 
ing  and  financial  distress  widespread,  the  oidy  salvation  lay  in  a  strong  govern- 
ment Leo  tlie  Syrian  (Isaurian),  who  had  distinguished  himself  against  the  A'nlis 
as  a  general  and  diplomatist,  was  raised  to  the  purple  (717-741).  He  entered 
Constantinople  on  March  25,  717.  Maslama,  the  general  of  Solomon  (Suleinmn» 
Vol  III,  p.  317),  appeared  before  the  dty  on  August  15.  Leo's  unwearying 
energ}-,  the  Greek  fire,  a  hard  winter,  whose  snow  covered  the  ground  for  one  huu* 
dred  days,  caused  ten-ible  privations  among  the  Arabs.  WhQe  the  Byzantines  cotild 
catch  £sh,  the  Arabs  ate  the  flesh  of  baggage  animals,  skins,  or  the  leaves  from  the 
trees.  Greek  tradition,  not  satisfied  with  this  account  (preserved  in  Tabari).  made 
the  Arabs  feed  on  human  flesL  A  severe  defeat,  whidi  the  Bulgarians  inflicted 
on  the  Arabs,  finally  caused  the  abandonment  of  Hi  siege  of  Ck>nstantinople 
(August,  718).  Byzantium  had  thus  proved  herself  the  Imlwark  of  Christianity. 
The  year  718  may  be  compared  with  the  year  490  B.C.  as  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  woild;  the  withdrawal  of  the  Arabs  in  718  is  a  paialld.  to  the  retreat  of 
the  Persians  after  Marathon. 

The  old  fisrul  system  of  the  caste-state  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine,  in  which,, 
according  to  the  law  of  310.  the  municipal  councillors  (Deciiriones)  were  respon- 
sible  for  the  entire  laud  lax  of  their  C4>mmunicy,  had  been  Itauded  down  to  the 
Bynntine  Empire.  If,  according  to  this  arrangement^  heavy  responsihilitf  on 
the  one  hand  weired  down  the  great  landowners,  on  the  other  hand  they  had 
large  powers  and  important  influence  over  their  colleagues  in  the  towns.  It  was 
a  masterly  measure  of  the  emperor  Tipo  III  when  he  took  that  onerous  duty,  wliich 
had  increased  in  ihe  years  of  insecurity,  away  from  the  Curiales,  but  by  so  doing^ 
he  also  destroyed  their  importance  for  a  long  period.  HeDoef^vth  imper^  revenue 
officials  were  appointed  to  coodnct  the  odlectioa  of  t^  Ln^ierial  officials 
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Wiefomurd  kept  the  zegiater  of  male  biiths  for  the  poll  tax  (hrotighoat  the 

fllDj>ipe. 

The  emperor,  solicitous  for  social  prosperity,  ameliorated  in  many  ways  the 
position  of  the  country  population.   Every  proprietor  of  a  village  community 
abued  the  lesponeibility  for  the  taxes ;  a  deficienoy  was  made  up  by  an  additioiud 
ebti^  (cvr»/8oXi^,  whi(  li  was  imposed  upon  aU.   Since  all  sufTei'ed  from  the  hed 
economy  of  one  indiviiluul,  a  ri;^'1il  of  pre-eraption  was  allowed  to  the  neighbomiiig 
cuitivators  in  event  of  plots  being  sold. 

X>istinct  from  theae  small  lajadowners  were  the  free  labourers  (fua0e^o()  and 
tbe  adseriptieii  {hreaktypa^)  on  the  estates  of  great  projmetors ;  the  former  were 
always  free  as  regards  their  persons,  but  became  after  thirty  years  bound  to  the 
soil.      The  latter  were  at  onre  bound  to  the  soil,  could  not  inherit  any  property, 
and  differed  but  littlt*  (l»y  l(';^^al  marriage)  from  the  slaves.    The  Agricultural  Act 
of  Leo  in  (No/io;  yecopyiKo^:)  radically  altered  this  state  of  affairs.   The  country 
kbouren  were  now  divided  into  those  who  paid  a  tithe  (fioprireu),  and  metayer 
tenants  (-^/ua-eiacTai),  neitlier  of  them  bound  to  the  soil.    The  former  were 
required  to  render  tho  tenth  part  of  the  produce  as  ground  ront;  the  latter,  who 
■worked,  the  soil  with  the  means  provided  by  the  owner  (^©poSdn??),  shared  the 
fMdnce  with  him.  Yillage  oommunities  owned  the  soil  in  common  («oiiiiflfioO; 
l^^rBte  ownership  only  existed  in  oanseqinmoe  of  a  partition  of  some  property  held 
in  common. 

Abolition  of  compulsory  service  and  the  contiession  tif  the  liherty  to  nii^^'ate 
5^  the  great  achievements  of  tliis  lugislatiou.    It  was  profoundly  attected  by 
^iitein  models.  Its  resemblance  to  the  Mosaic  oode  as  r^ards  the  nine  sheaves 
lad  the  period  of  seven  years  were  ntiticed  long  ago ;  it  was  assumed  that  the  idea 
^as  adopted  from  the  Bible.    The  di^^wveiy  of  tlie  code  of  the  Babyh'nian  king 
Hammurabi  (who  was  possibly  of  Arabian  descent),  which  had  been  cturied  otV 
from  Sipjjar  to  Susa  about  1100  B.C.,  by  J.  de  Morgan  in  December,  1901,  and 
JaaiMuy,  1902,  has  supplied  another  solution.   Not  merely  do  metajrer  tenants 
occur  in  the  old  Arabic  and  Semitic  sphere  of  ci\ilization  (Hammuiabl  46),  a 
fact  which  by  itself  would  prove  nothing,^  but  tliere  is  a  snrpriping  similarity 
la  particular  regidations.    We  may  instance  the  reguhit  icus  about  the  restitution 
of  waste  land  in  the  fourth  year  (Hammurabi  30, 44 ;  No^i.  yecopy.  1, 12),  which,  in 
themselves  diveigent,  still  spring  from  the  same  school  of  thought ;  then  the  rega- 
lations  as  to  the  cultivation  of  land  and  the  felling  of  timber  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  owner  (Hammurahi  59  ;  No/a.  y€a>py.  1,  2,  7);  and  those  as  to  the 
restitution  of  land  which  had  been  cultivated  in  the  absence  of  the  owner  (Hara- 
mmabi  30,  ol  ,  Nofi.  yempy.  X,  4),  —  a  provision  in  eontradietion  to  the  right, 
conceded  by  Justmian,  of  aaiuiring  the  ownership  of  a  field  after  two  years' 
cultivation  of  it.    Thus  the  agrarian  policy  of  the  emperor  Leo  was  in  particular 
points  intlueneed  by  Semitic  principles  of  justice,  which  had  been  maintained  in  a 
conservative  spirit,  although  the  necessity  of  a  reform  of  tiie  system  of  colonisation 
was  rendered  imperative  by  the  numnotts  new  settlers,  especially  Slavs.  Witli 
legard  to  the  free  village  eommnnity,  Slavonie  influences  are  certainly  to  be 
asBumed. 

The  Kliodian  maritime  law  (m^/m>c  FoBtoiv  vavrueoif  extended  in  the  tenth 
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coituiy  by  the  Tabula  Amalfitana),  according  to  which  the  skippers  and  charterers 
in  those  times  of  had  trade  sliared  the  risks  already  increased  by  Slavs  and  Arabs, 
recurs  iu  its  main  principle  to  an  old  Semitic  idea.  We  nmy  compare  Hammurabi 
237«  aecoiding  to  which  the  skipper  miist  make  everything  good  to  the  char- 
tezer  in  event  of  an  aoeident  thfoo^  negligenoft.  Some  not  yet  quite  intelligiUe 
references  appear  finally  in  the  criminal  code,  so  that  even  there,  in  view  of  the 
great  prominence  of  the  Le.v  Talionis  some  Semitic  influence  might  be  assumed- 
This  victorious  increase  iu  the  strength  of  Semitic  undercurrents  is  hardly  surx>ri»- 
ing  at  a  time  when  the  Syrian  nationality,  from  which  the  emperor  Leo  himself 
sprang,  was  drawing  East  and  West  under  its  apelL 

The  legislation  of  Leo  handled  faniil\'  life  in  a  spirit  ver)'  different  from  that  of 
Justinian's  Code,  which  intruded  on  the  emofiotial  side  of  (be  relations  between 
parent  and  chQd,  when  it  detined  the  grounds  on  wJiich  parents  might  cherish 
resentment  against  their  ohiMraL  We  see  everywhere  a  delicate  eonsideraeion 
and  respect  for  the  intimacy  of  family  life.  The  |)ositio&  of  the  wife  is,  with  a  fine 
feeling,  ameliorated.  The  power  of  the  father  Iku  iines  the  power  of  the  family, 
since  the  mother's  consent  is  needed  no  less  than  (he  fa:h<  r's  for  the  marriages  of 
the  children,  and  since  the  mother  possesses  generuily  the  same  rights  as  the  father 
over  the  chUdren,  and,  on  the  death  of  the  father,  retains  them  in  viitne  of  her 
{wsition  as  their  guardian.  The  commimity  of  property  between  iiianied  couples 
itidieates  tlie  hi<^ii  i-onrpption  of  matrimony  as  a  oonimunity  of  life,  which  may 
not  be  degraded  by  ilie  (  niitraction  of  a  third  marriage,  and  may  not  tie  careles^lv 
dissolved  by  separation  wiiliout  stringent  reasons.  A  noteworthy  idea  appears  at 
all  events  in  the  "Ekloge"  (or  Selection  of  Laws).  Marriage  is  allowed  only 
between  Christians  of  orthodox  belief,  and  is  much  complicated  by  the  extension 
of  Ihf  impediment  of  sriiritual  aflfiiiities  (prohibition  <tf  nmrriage  between  the  son 
of  the  godfather  and  the  godchild).  This  was  an  ecclesiastical  notion,  which  con- 
stantly gaLued  ground  and  soon  afterwards^  even  amongst  the  Germanic  nations, 
made  sponsorship  an  impedtmrat  to  marriage  even  in  the  Capitularies  of  Pepin 
(755-757).  The  necessity  of  a  Chiistian  man'iage  contract  (St*  iffpd^ov  irpoiK^v 
(Tv/i^oXaiov)  was  a  rule  <  erLainly  borrowed  from  the  Oriental  regions  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire.  It  is  in  keeping  \vith  the  idea  of  the  dignity  of  marriage,  and  with 
the  new  taste  for  a  solemn  and  dignified  formalism. 

Leo,  himself  risen  to  the  throne  as  a  general,  wished  to  weld  tog^her  the 
empire  with  links  of  iron  ;  but  he  had  to  cure  the  paralysis  produced  by  the  exist- 
ence r»f  a  ci\nl  administration  which  no  longer  served  nny  ti5;efiil  purpose  ;  in  (be.se 
warlike  times  the  commander  iu  the  tield  could  not  be  hampered  by  civil  author- 
ity, however  feehle.  Thus  the  commanders  of  the  military  districts,  the  l%emata, 
received  also  the  full  civil  power.  The  importance  of  the  Anatolian  corps  com- 
mand ne  'C^sitated  its  division  into  the  Anatolian  Theina  (of  the  Bucellarians),  and 
into  that  liistrict  of  the  west  which  embraced  Asm,  Lydia,  a  part  of  Curia  nn<l 
i'lirygia  I,  and  was  called  the  "Thracian  "  Thema,  from  ilie  raiments  on  garrison 
duty  ther&  To  maintain  military  discipline  and  keep  up  the  learning  of  the  |)ast, 
which  had  led  to  the  actual  invwiition  of  gunpowder  (Greek  fire),  .seemed  equally 
imperative.  The  emperor  met  these  needs,  a?  far  as  j^tssihle,  by  jiublisliing  his 
"  Tacticu,"  a  hook  on  'lo'litary  science,  in  which  the  author  treats  of  military 
law  and  of  laud  and  naval  warfare,  adhering  closely  to  previous  works ;  but,  the 
fresh  spirit  of  the  reformer  does  not  bteathe  in  this  book,  and  probably,  therefore* 
another  Leo  (YI;  886-911)  is  the  author. 
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It  lequired  disciplined  valour  and  knowledge  to  restore  the  army  and  the 
empire  to  their  old  ])<isitiou;  it  was  therefore  a  serious  danger  tliat  in  Syria  towns 
ii)d  individuals  tnisteti  to  images  and  amulets  in  tiiue  of  war.    The  society  in 
vkich.  Leo  had  grown  up  at  Germauiceia  (on  the  borders  oi  Cappadocia,  Syria,  and 
Armenia)  must  have  bad  dose  relations  with  the  FaulioiaDs,  whose  capital 
SaoDOSata  lay  so  near.    Mananalis,  near  Saniosata  in  Comnu^ne,  is  the  home 
ofth)a.t  Constantine  wild,  as  Sihaniis,  in  660  revived  the  sect  of  tlu'  Paulicians 
(prei5Ti  mal)ly  an  Armenian  form  for  Pauliaus, after  Paulus  of  fcianmsaia  in  the  fourth 
cent  111-^').  Cibossa  in  Armeuia,  Phananea  in  HelenoponLus,  became  the  head^uarleia 
«f  these  sectaries,  who  imported  the  primitive  Aryan  dualism  of  good  and  evil  into 
the  Oliiistian  doctrine,  rejected  any  distinct  priesthood,  and  regarded  each  uidi- 
viJiiaJ.    as  a  priest;  and  Hnally,  in  tlieir  strict  conception  of  the  idea  of  God, 
refiise<l  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  as  well  as  that  of  the  saints.    Their  affinity  to 
the  later  Bogumiles  (see  below),  Patarini,  Albigensians,  and  Waldenaiaus  has  been 
lepecttedly  empbamsed ;  evidently  in  case  of  the  latter  sects  it  is  due  to  a  common 
descont.  from  the  Adoptianist  doctrine.  The  religious  convictiona  of  the  emperor 
Leo  IXI  were,  however,  probably  influenced  by  this  school  of  thought 

The  Beprmings  of  {he  Image  Cmtrcwny, —  How  far  had  men  gone  in 
theaia  centuries  of  dispute?  The  wovdiip of  the  saints  had  confused  the  coneep- 

tiou  of  the  Deity,  as  the  example  of  Demetrius  of  Thessalonica  (see  above)  clearly 
sVvows.    The  belief  in  miracles  brought  its  most  hideous  oflshoot,  superstition,  into 
V^Nver.    While  in  some  parts  of  the  empire  the  saints  appear  like  the  gotls  and 
heroes  of  anti4uii}-,  and  hastily  concealing  their  original  form,  bring  victory  in 
Wtde;  in  othws,  attempts  are  made  (as  in  the  town  of  Pcrgamos)  to  win  strength 
V  nnst  revolting  practices,  as,  for  examine,  liy  (lii  ping  the  hand  in  a  broth  of 
human  flesh.    The  lifeless  images  of  (Jhrist,  i^hiry,  and  the  saints  arc  more 
e^iDL'd  than  the  living  faitli.    Their  importance  becomes  perfectly  clear  to  the 
tmveQer  in  modern  Russia,  the  heir  to  the  Byzantine  Empiric  where  the  eyes  are 
vrearied  by  innumerable  icons  of  the  Iberian  Motlier  of  Qod,  and  copies  of  the 
vm  m  ^fovmt  Athos.    It  had  become  a  univ(>rsal  liabit  to  ?rrape  off  the  cohnir 
of  tlie  ]>i<  tares  and  mix  it  in  wine,  and  to  honour  images  witli  incense,  pntstra- 
tions,  and  kisses.    The  old  paganism,  which  stUl  continued  in  the  festivals  of  Pan 
tad  Bacchus  and  dominated  certain  districts  of  Greece  (Maina  down  to  the  ninth 
centttiy),  was  finally  prohibited  at  the  Council  of  692.   l^ut  the  images  which 
were  "not  made  by  men's  hands"  (a\'e/po7roir)Toi ),  as  the  usual  phrase  ran, 
enjoyed  the  most  profuund  reverence.    The  old  paganism  had  found  its  way  into 
Christianity  itself.    Tlte  emperor  Leo  III,  a  thinker  far  in  advance  of  his  age, 
waged  a  bold  warfare  against  image  worship,  and  by  so  doing  struck  a  blow  not 
merely  at  the  mass  of  the  people,  but  above  all,  at  mouasticism,  which  influ- 
enced the  masses  by  image  worship^  and  lived  to  some  extent  on  the  trade  in 
sacred  pictures. 

Bus  great  controversy  has  been  handed  down  to  ns  in  a  distorted  form  by  later 
tdrocstes  of  images,  or  Iconodules :  such  were  Kioephoras,  patriarch  of  Gonstanti- 

JJopJe  (806-815),  and  Theoplianes,  a  monk  who  drew  in  part  from  the  same  sources, 
and  wrote  between  811  and  815;  he  was  kept  in  confinement  by  IjOo  V  <in  Samo- 
tbrace.  The  "  Papal  Letters  "  to  the  emperor  Leo  111  may  aftbrd  some  idea  of  the 
■tate  of  feeling,  but  that  is  all;  they  were  ascribed  to  Gregory  II  (715-731).  but 
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are  the  forgoiies  of  some  later  writcff,  who  was  IteMj  infonned  in  matters  of 

political  gcofjrnpli}-  and  tnjM-.p^vaphy. 

But  e\  c'ii  I'rom  these  scani y  acc'iuntR  the  enerp}-  and  moderation  of  tlie  eniperors 
shino  uuL  conspicuously.  UuiLy  oi  religion  and  purity  oi"  religion  huver  as  twin 
ideals  before  the  eyes  of  the  man  who  was  influenced  neither  by  Judaism  nor 
Islam,  but  by  Paulicianisin.  The  command  was  issued  to  Jews  and  Montanists 
that  thvy  sliouLl  fliani^f  ilu'ir  r(.'li<,nf»n ;  the  former  submitted,  the  latter  preferred 
to  die.  lim  une  of  ilie  lu  aiis  of  llie  PaiilidaTif*.  (  Jena'sitis,  after  his  orthodoxy  had 
been  tested,  obtained  a  letter  of  safe-conduct ;  the  zeal  in  conversion  flagged  when 
his  sect  came  in  question.  In  726  the  straggle  for  religious  purity  b^n :  the  first 
edict  of  Leo  bad  ordered,  not  merely  that  the  images  should  be  hung  higher,  but 
their  dp«tnictiim.  Aiul  the  schools,  the  hotbefln  of  snj>er?tition,  which  cf inducted 
the  education  of  the  young  on  the  old  lines,  were  fated  to  fall.  Traditiun  attirms 
that  the  school  in  the  Iron  ^Market  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  professors,  books^ 
and  alL  When«  therefore^  a  celebrated  image  of  the  Redeemer  (Antiph<Hietea)  waa 
being  carried  away  by  iini  erial  officere,  some  fanatical  women  attacked  and  killed 
them,  —  an  exploit  which  greatly  delip:h(s  the  author  of  the  psendo-Gregorian 
letters,  ^stronger  measures  were  imperative,  not  against  the  masses,  but  against 
the  educated  classes,  who  supported  the  struggle  for  superstition. 

The  pressure  of  taxation  and  enthusiasm  for  image  worship  drove  C^ece  and 
the  islands  of  the  ^Dgean  into  a  revolt,  which  led  to  the  election  of  an  emperor 
(Cosma.s)  and  to  the  advance  of  the  in?!nrgents  to  the  j^^atcs  of  Constantinople 
(727).  The  movement  was  soon  crushed  by  the  Greek  lire  and  the  superiority  of 
the  imperial  fleet.  At  the  assembly  (Silentium)  of  the  year  729  the  patriarch 
Qermanus  was  sacrificed.  He,  the  supporter  of  image  worshi}>  and  the  monks, 
retired,  and  in  his  place  was  chosen  Ana.-tasius,  who  now  solemnly  ratified  the 
ecclesiastical  jxilicy  of  Leo.  Ana«ta'<ius  was  not,  however,  recrignised  by  Pope 
Gregory  II,  who  entered  into  dangerous  relations  with  Cliarles  Martel.  Italy 
turned  against  the  Iconoclasts;  insurrections  seemed  likely  to  tear  the  whole 
peninsula  away  from  Byzantium,  and  the  papal  antliority  of  Gregory  II  and 
(Irpfrory  TTT  partial!}'  supported  the  anti-Byzantine  agitations.  Matters  were  no^ 
howcvci",  allowed  to  go  as  far  as  the  election  of  n  rival  emperor. 

An  armada  was  desi>atched  by  Leo  against  lialy,  but  was  wrecked  in  the  Adri- 
atic. Under  these  conditions  Leo,  in  733,  set  about  restoring  ecdesisBtical  imity 
in  his  empire.  He  sejiarated  Sicily  and  Calabria  (Rhegium,  Severiana,  Hydrus- 
Otrantfi)  ecrh-siastirrdly  fnim  Tlmiie.  and  placed  them  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
patriarch  of  tjoustautiiiople.  J  ho  pnijjerty  of  the  Church  was  confiscated.  In  this 
way  the  Grecising  of  Lower  Italy  and  Sicily  (cf.  p.  65),  begun  under  the  emperor 
Gonstans  II,  was  carried  a  step  further,  and  Southern  Italy  was  left  in  a  position 
to  ^velop  on  her  <iwn  lines  far  differently  fn)m  the  Nortli.  The  Grecising  pro- 
cess was  extenilt'd  fintlu  r  by  tlie  immense  immigration  of  Greek  monks  (esti- 
mated at  50,0U0),  who  now  came  over  and  Hcttled,  with  their  images  "  not  made  by 
men's  hands,"  in  the  freer  atmosphere  of  the  AVestern  dominions  of  the  Byttntine 
empire.  Equally  important  appears  the  removal  of  an  old  obstacle  to  devdopment 
which  concerned  Illyria.  When  Valentinian  as  emperor  of  the  West,  ruled  over 
.  Illyria  also,  it  wa:^  only  natural  that  Po|)e  Danrn'^us  (3G6-389)  should  exercis6 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  this  region,  the  thoroughfaie  between  West  and 
East.   Bat  when  the  Illyrian  prsefectuie  was  attached  to  the  East  nnder  Iheo* 
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ilmws.  ?>7^,  Borne  still  maintained  this  spiritual  jurisdictitm,  and  tlie  Metropolitan 
of  Thcssalouicn  wns  npp<iinfed  the  rpprcfentative  of  tin-  AjuLstolic  Chair;  when. 
Inter.  Mcesia  aud  Jklacedonia  were  iraiisterred  to  the  bishop  oi  Uehrida  by  Jus- 
tiuiau,  even  then  these  two  pruviQces  remained  ecclesiastically  one  with  Eume. 
This  last  relic  of  the  encroachment  of  Roman  ecclesiastical  sovetei^ity  over  the 
dominions  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  was  now  abolislied  by  Leo  III,  and  Illyria 
pkiced  under  the  patriaii  li  nf  (  'unslaiitinople. 

The  severance  of  Isauria  from  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch,  and  the  subjection 
ef  these  ecclesiastical  provinces  to  the  patriardiate  of  ConsLantino[*le,  l>roke  down 
the  barriers  between  political  and  ecclesiastical  sovereignty,  between  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  Byzantine  Empire  aud  the  diocese  of  the  a^cunieniial  patriarch.  Xo 
foreign  spiritual  jurisdiction  was  to  W  rpci\trnised  \Yit1nii  llio  li  tnlers  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire.  This  C;esar()-papisui  had  far  uiure  vitality  than  the  prugraiume 
*0amXebf  «al  iepcw  dfu  (I  am  kin^  and  priest),  which  was  employed  by  Leo 
during  the  image  controverqr,  but  oould  not  be  pCTmanently  carried  out. 

(r)  The  noi<c  of  the  Reign  of  Leo  JIT.  —  Tlie  emperor  Leo  comes  before  us 
as  a  man  in  advance  of  his  age.  The  advocate  of  a  free  peasantry,  a  supporter  of 
the  marriage  tie,  a  stem  foe  to  superstition,  a  champion  of  the  rights  of  the  State 
against  the  ChuTch,  a  military  reformer, —  his  public  energy  fills  us  with  deep  regret 
that  we  cannot  penetrate  hi^  peisonnliiy.  Could  we  do  sn  wo  ^lioiild  doubtless 
rank  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  li^^uies  of  the  Byzantine  linif  in'.  Jlimself  his 
own  finance  minister,  certainly  his  own  commauder-in-cliiei ,  u  man  wliom  the 
CJhnrch  celebrated  in  her  chants  as  her  liberator  from  the  Arabs;  impdled  by  affec- 
tionate recollections  of  his  home  even  in  the  domain  of  law,  wliieli  he  wished  to  be 
administfied  gratuitously  to  tlic  poor;  liiially,  in  the  sphere  <  f  ivli^irin,  a  firm, 
clear-headed  character,  who  represented  primitive  Cliristianity  eailiuisiusiicully  and 
rejected  every  compromise  with  paganism,  —  behind  the  politician  in  significant 
<mtlines  stands  revealed  the  man,  in  all  his  greatness. 

(rf)  Frnm  r,  nKtanfine  V  doxm  to  L-nie  (711 -S^ 2).  —  The  son  of  Leo  III, 
0)nstantine  \  (741-775),  whose  fondness  for  the  stable  probably  accounts  for  the 
imsavoury  nickname  of  Coprouymus  (xo7r/)o^^crtov  =  stable),  luidoubledly  raised  the 
hitteiness  of  the  image  controversy  to  the  highest  pitch.  Perhaps  the  cheerful 
strain  in  his  nature  (for  he  loved  music,  dancing,  and  feasting,  and  ordered  fruit, 
tlewers,  and  lumt!ii5!f-«eeiies  to  be  painted  instead  of  saered  <tibjeels),  tlie  gentleness 
which  forgave  his  daughter  Authusa  for  worshipping  images,  the  solicitude  which 
procured  pure  drinking-water  for  the  capital  by  the  restoration  of  the  aqueduct 
of  Vatens,  and  yet  showed  itself  in  the  mention  of  Constantine  in  the  Ecloge  of 
T>eri  and  T'ori^taiitiiie.  were  deeply  planted  in  him  and  were  his  true  characteristics. 
Yet  he  was  harsli,  fur  he  confined  Stcphanns  and  three  hundred  and  forty-two 
monks  in  the  Pneiorium,  and  cruel,  for  he  ordered  eyes  to  be  put  out,  arms,  ears, 
noses  to  be  cut  off,  and  men  to  be  executed  and  their  dead  bodies  to  be  dragged 
through  the  streets.  The  treachery  of  his  brother-in-law  Artavasdus  (from  Mara'sh 
in  Commageno,  71'^),  and  the  opposition  of  the  nu  nks  to  the  proscrijdion  of  images 
(which  the  Couneil  of  754  bad  offieiaHy  pronounced),  and  therefore  to  tlie  emperor 
and  the  Church,  had  kindletl  in  liim  a  wild  desire  for  revenge.  The  fanaticism  of 
die  freethinker  who  no  longer  tolerates  the  title  of  **  holy,"  and  is  deeply  incensed 
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at  the  exdamation  *  Mar}-,  help ; impelled  bim  after  761  into  a  aavage  war  ag^tiiiflt 
the  monks,  in  whom  not  merely  image  worship  but  also  the  "spiritual  State"* 

within  the  State  was  Tiiost  dearly  personified.  The  phrase  "The  monk,  not  I,  is 
em]ieror,"  was  wrung  from  the  furious  Constantine.  Tliere  was  no  statutory'  aboli- 
tion of  the  monasteries,  though  this  has  lieen  inferred  from  the  fragment  of  the 
patriarch  Nicephoms  in  a  manuscript  of  Theophanes;  but  separate  enactments  of 
Constantine  confiscaled  monasteries  and  bestowed  them  without  documentary 
reconl  on  laymen  (Sia  j^apta-TiKr]'; ;  cf.  the  Ifnejicia  of  the  Teutonic  kin^oms)^ 
from  whom  they  could  again  be  taken  at  jJeasiu  e. 

It  was  a  time  of  ferment  and  of  agitation ;  new  germs  were  developing  in 
a  rough  age  of  strife ;  the  terrible  plague  of  745  to  746  had  almost  depopulated 
the  ca])ilal,  and  therefore  Greek  settlers  were  summoned  to  Byzantium  from 
the  i^^L1nds  and  Hellas ;  and  Hellas  itself  and  Thrace  offered  new  lields  not 
merely  to  the  imperial  colonists  from  Syria  and  Arsnenia,  hut  to  the  immigrating 
Slavs  themselves.  Slavs  were  then  settled  in  Bithyuia  (to  tiie  number  of  280,0u0) 
and  in  C}imis.  IHd  the  celibacy  of  the  monks  incense  the  emperor  at  this 
period  of  depopulation?  It  is  certain  that  he  was  deeply  indignant  when 
his  nobles  sought  monasti(;  retirement.  Skilfully  cnii rived  campaigns  and 
breaches  of  faith  were  the  weapons  with  whicli  (Junstauiinc  fought  against 
the  Bulgarians.  After  the  sovereigns  from  the  family  of  the  Dulo  and  other 
Bulgarians  (of  whom  a  list  down  to  765  is  preserved  in  a  Slavonic  text  with 
Old  Bulgarian  phrases),  we  fmd  rulers  whose  names  attest  the  promin^ce  of  the 
part  played  by  the  Vla.  Iio-liidgarians  (Paijanus  and  SaVjinns).  Cerig  or  Telerig 
(763-775)  in  the  end  outwitted  Constantine  and  wheedled  out  of  him  the  names 
of  all  the  Fhilbellenus  lu  i>ulgaria,  who  were  then  at  once  put  to  death. 

Constantine's  son,  Leo  IV  (775'780),  sumamed  the  Khasar  after  his  mother, 
carried  on  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  his  father  in  a  milder  form.  The  oath 
which  Leo  caused  to  !)e  taken  by  his  son  Constantine  is  remarkable  as  regards 
iliase  who  took  the  oath ;  not  merely  the  provincial  governors,  ministers,  and  sena- 
tors, and  all  the  soldiers  present,  but  also  the  representatives  of  the  artisan  guilds^ 
and  other  classes  of  citizens  swore  fealty  to  the  future  emperor  Constantine  VI 
(780-797).  TTi.s  mother,  Irene  (more  accurately  Eirene),  an  Athenian,  did  not 
swear  fealty  Lc*  him;  she  caused  keen  sorrow  to  the  youth  of  eighteen  when 
she  annulled  his  betrothal  with  Kotnul  (Ithuotrudis),  the  daughter  of  Chaiies  the 
Great,  in  78B,  and  ended  the  perpetual  quarrd  with  the  youth  in  a  savage  way  by- 
blinding  him  (797).  A  t  edious  contest  between  the  favourites  of  Irene,  a  lamentable 
attitude  toward  the  Arabs,  and  complete  retreat  in  the  question  (tf  the  image 
controversy  form  the  salient  points  in  the  reign  of  iliis  unsexed  woiuan  (797-802). 

The  CEcumenical  Council  uf  787  had  enjoined  the  worsiiip  of  images  as  a  duty, 
although  the  State  right  of  supervision  was  not  waived.  Hence  the  Image 
controversy  had  ended  in  favour  of  ilie  image  woishippers  (Iconodules)  and 
of  monastici«!m,  and  all  the  results  of  Lei  i  s  cnVtrt  s  were  wiped  out.  None  more 
sharpl)  criti*  ised  tliis  Church  council  of  Niciea  than  Charles.  An  epitome  ot  tlie 
**  Libri  Carolini,"  composed  probably  by  Aluuin,  had  been  sent  to  liome  in  order  to 
refute  the  deoisions  of  the  council  It  may  be  that  the  Latin  translation  of  the 
decrees  of  the  council  which  Pope  Hadrian  had  transmitted  to  Charles  ("  adora- 
tion "  of  images  by  the  employment  of  the  word  adoratio  for  Trpofrvwr^o-t?)  produced 
the  greatest  acrimony,  and  that  owing  to  it  Charles  declared  that  "  adoration  wa& 
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due  to  God  only,  venemtion  to  saints;"  at  all  events  tliere  is  sufficient  evidence  to 
rpco^^i??e  that  (Jharies  held  the  same  views  as  the  Byzantine  einpevi  rs  T.eo  III  and 
Coiistaiiiine  V.  The  objection  of  Constantiue  to  the  invocation, "  Maiy,  help ! "  and 
inch  plinses  can  be  paralleled  by  sunilar  oriiicisms  on  the  pait  of  Charlemagne. 
Til  us  lie  stigmatises  as  blasphemous  the  phraaes  of  the  Byzantine  chancery  st}-le, 
'Grod  rule  with  tliem,"  "  God  eulieat  the  Pojie  to  o< »-<>perate,"  etc.  It  was,  ho  <;aid, 
fciolisli  to  light  before  the  images  candles  wliich  they  could  not  ijee,  or  burn 
iflcense  which  they  could  not  smelL  To  the  lifeless  images,  which  are  only  worka 
ot  men'a  handa  (and  therefore  not  iix*tpoiro(ipw),  no  adwatio  ia  due,  such  as  was 
shown  to  living  men  —  here  the  Teuton  n^ces  with  contempt  on  the  f'.i  sar-cult 
<A  Rome  and  Byzantium,  The  imperial  synod  at  Frankfort  then  united  the 
authority  o£  the  Stale  to  that  of  the  sovereign,  and  pronounced  against  image^ 

Th«  papa(7,  unchedced  by  dogmatic  vanances,  had  thrown  itself  into  the  arms 

of  the  Franks.  The  fliglit  of  Pope  Leo  III  to  Spoleto  and  the  romantic  meeting 
4  Charle?  and  the  Pojie  at  Paderbom  (where  the  mail-clad  horsemen  headetl  by 
Ciiarles  galloped  forward  amid  the  clash  of  trumpets  to  meet  the  Pope)  led  to 
the  wondCTfiil  coronation  on  GbrUtmas  day  800  A.  D.  in  St  F^%.  The  l^;al 
question  of  the  precedence  of  the  Byzantine  emperor,  which  even  Alcuin  (799)  bad 
acknt)wle(lged  in  a  letter  to  Charles,  was  not  settled  by  this  ceremony,  but  only 
shelved ;  lor  tiie  view  of  the  Lorsch  Annnk  that  the  question  was  settled  when  the 
imperial  title  passed  to  a  female,  did  not  api>ear  to  have  any  legal  foundation ; 
this  waa  certainly  the  reason  why  Charles  was  not  anxious  for  this  premature  set- 
tlement of  a  question  which  had  been  so  much  debated.  Possibly  some  airange- 
ment  might  have  been  made  with  Irene,  wlu>,  i!i  798,  sent  fresh  envoys  to  Charles, 
*for  the  sake  of  penee,"  even  if  the  jilan,  which  a  P>T?:aTitine  chronicie  mentions, 
of  a  marriage  between  Charles  and  Irene  did  uui  stand  in  the  foreground  of 
such  a  proposed  treaty.'  The  story  that  a  Byzantine  oonrtier  (Aetius;  ef.  below) 
formed  the  chief  obstacle  is  a  clever  invention ;  for  a  union  of  the  Western  and 
Eastf^m  empires  eould  not  but  have  exercised  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  Byzantine 
com  life. 

Tub  SETTLEJtfBNT  OF  THE  IMAGE  CONTROVERSY  ;  THE  SeVERAXCE  OF  THE 

Grerk  World  tsom  Rome 

(o)  From  Nicep}iorxi9  I  to  Ijco  V  (S02-S20).  —  Events  had  taken  place  under 
Ttene  which  overthrew  all  the  arrangements  of  the  emperors  Leo  and  Heraclim. 
This  Aytius,  the  first  minister  of  Irene  (called  6  vapa^iwavreimf),  had  two  ^umes 
iQ'ier  him,  that  is  to  say,  he  possessed  the  supreme  military  and  civU  command 
Mertwo  provinces.  His  exeesnive  jxiwer  exasperated  tlie  liij^li  dt^icials,  and  it  was 
'  from  their  ranks  that  the  successor  of  Ireu3  (who  was  soon  deposed)  came  forward 
i»  the  person  of  Nioephorus  the  treaauier-general  (802-817).  The  Syrian  dynasty 
^as  overthrown,  and  a  new  house  came  np.  The  mere  fact  that  a  man  once  more 
liUed  the  imperial  throne  of  Byzantium  made  it  impossible  to  maintain  the 
argument,  upni  which  the  coronation  of  Charles  as  emperor  had  been  based, 
that  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  empire.  Xicephorus  received  overtures  for 
INoe  from  CSharles,  and  left  them  unanswered.  It  was  only  when  Venice,  which, 
hsnng  revolted  from  Bynntimn  in  806,  had  returned  a^un  to  Byzantium  in  807» 
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Tvas  punished  by  Pepin  for  so  doing  (810)  that  Nicephoras  sent  Arsafius  his 
repreaentative  to  conclude  a  preliminary  pearc.  Charles  in  his  lettfr  in  Xineph- 
«rus  rejoiced  that  it  had  at  last  become  puij^iible  to  realise  the  wish  for  peace. 
But  when  the  eayajs  of  Charles  reached  Byzaatium  the  ekull  of  Nicef^onis 
was  already  serving  the  great  Bul^rarian  prince  Krum  (802^14)  as  a  drinkiiig- 
cup  ;  Krum  had  confjuered  almost  all  the  European  possessions  of  Byzantium,  had 
in  particular  won  Sofin,  and  after  some  preliminary  succpssps  of  Nicephnm"  hnd 
defeated  the  emperor  and  his  whole  army.  This  Bulgarian  l-Jmpire  comprised  at 
its  heart  lower  Moesia  (between  the  Balkans  and  the  Danube),  extended  over  the 
territory  of  the  nuKlern  kingdom  of  Koumania,  had  absorbed  Transylvania,  the 
salt  of  which  the  Bult^arians  exported  toJIoiavia,  and  cxteTided  to  the  Dniester, 
possibly  to  (lie  Dnieper.  The  princes  livod  at  I'reslav  (Marcianopolis)  on  the 
^reat  Kamcija.  Islam  seems  to  have  been  preached  m  the  niuLh  century ;  but  the 
mfluenoe  of  the  subjugated  Slavs,  who  transmitted  their  own  language  and  customs 
to  their  rulers^  and  only  assumed  their  name  (Blbgaie  hovXyapot)  was  stronger. 
Greek  culture  poon  bcj^nn  to  influence  the  Bulgarians.  Even  in  the  eighth  century 
a  Rul<]^rian  i>rincf  Jiad  cium^ellnr??  who  spoke  Bulgarian,  Slavonic,  and  Clreck. 
They  fought;  willi  Greek  siege-machiues  and  with  Gi-eek  lire.  Inscriptions  were 
composed  by  them  in  Greek,  though  no  longer  classical  Greek.  Thus  Omoftag 
{between  820  and  836)  c'X]  >lains  his  plan  for  constructing  a  palace  and  S  sepulchral 
monument  (nn  a  pillar  of  red  marble  still  preserved  in  Trnowo)  after  a  Greek  motlel. 

After  the  incapable  Michael  I  Rhangab^  (811-813)  had  sustained  a  decisive 
defeat  from  Krum  in  the  vicinity  of  Adrianople  (813),  the  emperor  Leo  V  (813- 
'820)  was  able  at  last,  hi  817,  to  conclude  peace  with  Omortag.  Leo  was  success- 
iul  also  against  the  Axal» ;  less  so  in  the  deposition  of  the  patriarch  Nicephorus 
«nd  in  the  or^^nnisation  of  tlie  Synod  of  815,  which  revived  the  almost  buried 
imago  cuutrovers}'.  The  agitation  which  had  ouce  been  religious  now  led  to  the 
sharpest  persecution,  and  ceased  to  be  a  mov^ent  in  &voar  d  Hbeity. 

(b)  The  Phrygian  Dynasty  (SS0S67). —  Leo  V,  the  « CHiamoleon,"  had,  in  his 
time,  when  he  accepted  the  cmwn,  been  underestimated  by  Michael  II,  the 
Phrygian  (820-829),  who  gave  tiie  hesitating  oUicer  the  choice, "  With  this  sword  I 
will  open  the  gates  of  GonstantinoplB  to  you,  or  I  will  plunge  it  into  your  bosom." 
The  kiugmaker,  dissatisGed  with  his  secondary  position,  had  been  arrested,  but 
breaking  prison  ho  murdered  his  former  prut>'gl  in  the  r  >yal  chaj  el,  into  whiirh  ho 
and  his  companions,  dressed  as  priests^,  had  forced  their  way.  His  rival  in  power, 
Thomas  the  Slav,  was  the  instiguLur  of  the  most  dangerous  revolt  of  tlie  subju- 
gated nations  against  the  foreign  }-oke  of  Greeee.  Thomas  had  raised  the  lower 
strata  of  the  empire,  such  as  the  Arabs,  the  Slavs  of  the  Balkan  Peninstda,  the 
races  of  tlu-  Cuucasu??  and  the  Armenians,  in  rehelHon  afrainst  the  empire.  < 'n  die 
plea  of  lierediiury  right,  since  he  professed  to  be  the  blinded  Constanfine,  he  per- 
suaded tlie  patriarcli  of  Antioch  to  crown  him,  and  relying  on  a  large  army  and  a 
powerful  fleet,  this  '  pupil  of  the  old  devil,*'  as  the  emperor  Michad  styled  him, 
was  only  defeated  by  the  emperor,  with  the  aid  of  the  Bulgarian  prince  Omortag; 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital.  The  terrible  shock  wliicli  this  revolt  canf?ed  to  the 
Byzantine  Eniiure  appears  clearly  from  a  letter  .sent  liy  Mieliael  in  8"_'-l  to  the 
emperor  Louis  the  Pious,  Envoys  presented  the  letter  accumpauied  with  costly 
pfisents,  grew  and  yeUow  aalks,  Tyrian  purple,  crimson,  and  blue  stufls.  The 
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nmarkable  Papjrus-letter,  in  the  "  Archives  NfttiQinalBS'*  (k.  17,  no.  6),  coincides 

with  thi.s  lotttT  iu  cortaiu  plirases,  but  it  was  certainly  not  despatched  until  S39 ; 
and  it  M  as  writteu  by  the  emperur  Theophilus  to  the  emperor  Tjouis,  to  c<ingrat- 
ulate  him  on  iiis  victory  and  to  advise  the  arrangement  of  terms  with  Lothaire,  to 
vhom  a  Byzantine  mission  had  been  sent  at  the  same  thnft 

(o)  The  rr  riod  dcncn  to  the  Ursfora  f  ion.  of  Tmnrie  Worship  {S  '-T).  —  The  emperor 
Michael  showed  himself  In-  in)  means  capable  where  Bulpirian  help  was  nni  furth- 
coming.   The  capture  o£  Creie  by  the  Arabs  (823),  the  revolt  of  the  DaimuLiaii 
towns  from  Byzantium,  and  the  progress  of  the  Saracm  conquest  of  Sicily,  indi^ 
cate  the  critical  state  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  under  his  rule.    Michael's  mod- 
eration in  the  ima^fe  controversy  had  led  the  head  of  the  ecclepinstical  party  of 
indei)endence,  the  abbot  Theodorus  of  Studiou  (752-826),  to  entertain  various 
hopes,  the  frustration  of  which  drove  that  fiery  spirit  into  violent  antagonism. 
An  uncompromising  enemy  of  G^io-painsm,  who  did  not  ondure  that  "our  word 
should  be  hidden  for  one  sini^le  hour,"  and  paid  no  regard  to  ecclesiastical  supe- 
riors or  synods,  he  had  already  claimed  the  stipremacy  of  the  law  and  the  {]fospel 
over  the  emperor,  and  had  argued  that  the  emperor  was  not  mentioned  in  the 
gospels.  He  now  pointed  to  ^e  government  of  the  Church,  whidi  had  to  decide 
the  divine  dogmas,  while  the  emperor  and  princes  had  to  help  them  and  ratify 
the  decisions.   The  antagonism  of  this  talented  and  firm  prelate  would  have  been 
far  more  dnnia<;iiig  to  the  Byzantine  monarchy  had  not  frreek  national  pride  been 
aggrieved  by  the  constant  stress  laid  on  the  primacy  of  Kome  (which  was  to  The- 
cdonis  the  safe  harbour  of  refuge  for  the  whole  Qiurch  in  every  storm  of  heresy) ; 
is  fict>  he  smoothed  the  pith  for  Photius,  the  leader  of  the  Greek  party  of  inde- 
pendence.   Theoclorus  extols  the  jjcaceful  moiuiHli<!  wurld  iu  a  biography  of  iho 
abbot  Plato,  ami  by  epif^rams,  iu  which  every  useful  meiuber  of  tlu":  eonimuuity, 
from  sick-nurse  to  abbot,    glorihed  as  an  emblem  of  duty  faithfully  fultilled;  his 
addresses  contain  golden  grains  of  sinceiest  philanthropy.   From  them,  as  from 
the  biography  of  his  mother  ITieoktiste,  and  from  his  letters  —  "I  shall  never 
gmw  weary  of  wriuu<^',"  he  pay?5,  iu  tlu:  lasi  halter  f)f  the  collection  —  Immthes  a 
full  and  rich  humauily  and  an  inllexiblc  power  of  resi.Hlauee  which  could  not  be 
broken  by  thrice-iullicied  iiuprisoument  and  scoui-giug.    But  his  lofty  couceptionB 
of  Church  and  State  ran  counter  to  the  stream  of  Greek  development   The  mon- 
astery of  Theodorus  remained  the  seat  of  varied  intellectual  labours ;  and  from  it 
the  perfected  system  of  miruisctiles  was  carried  out,  as  the  Tetnt-Evangelium  of 
PoqJiyrius  Uiipeuaky  (dating  from  the  year  835)  attests. 

Iconoclasm  on  the  lines  of  Constautiue  V  was  continued  under  Michael's  son 
Theophilus  (829^42),  who  wished  to  ensure  the  victory  of  his  sdiool  by  the  unspar- 
ing infliction  of  imprisonment  and  branding.    At  the  beauty  contest  before  the 
nnptials  of  Theophilus,  who  wished  to  award  the  apple  trt  the  fairest,  Casia,  a 
maulea  who  pleased  him  particularly,  retorted  to  his  remark,  "  i^orrow  came  into 
tbe  world  through  woman."  with  the  answer,  "  Yet  woman  is  the  source  of  happi- 
ness." For  this  die  was         over    Theophilus.  She  fbunded  a  caQvait,  where 
her  poetic  gifts  were  developed.    Discarding  the  old  poetic  forms  and  trusting  to 
the  popular  style,  she  ventured  to  write  poetry  by  stress  (ictus).  Eeminiscencea 
3^  Meoander  and  echoes  of  the  Bible  could  not  deprive  her  of  her  own  feelings ; 
«sdf><oDfldonfl  originality  ^hes  forth  m  her  songs  of  hatied,  *I  hate  him  vrfu> 
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adapts  himself  to  every  custom."  We  can  believe  that  frivolity  and  laziness 
roused  to  indignation  this  defiant  spirit,  aiul  that  a  laborious  life  amongst  learned 
mm  had  more  attmctions  for  it  than  a  pleasant  ezistenoe  in  the  sociely  of  fools. 

The  feeble  Theophilus  was  consistently  pursued  by  ill-fortune.  The  Saracenic 
advance  was  checked  in  Asia  Minor  by  a  Persian  prince  (called,  as  a  Christian, 
Theophobus) ;  an  inroad  was  even  made  into  the  Arabian  Empire.  But  to  balance 
this,  came  the  terrible  pillage  of  the  town  of  Amorion  (after  a  si^  from  the  7th 
to  the  15th  of  August,  838)  bj  the  Ehalif  Mutaaim  (Motassim,  833-842).  The 
martyrdom  of  the  foiiy-tNvo  Creeks  of  Amorion  was  deeply  graven  on  the  memorj' 
of  the  Greeks.  Tii  the  West,  Palermo  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs.  The 
belief  in  images  still  nourished  in  spite  of  violent  measures;  the  three  Eastern 
patriarchs  repeated  in  a  letter  of  839  to  Theophflus  the  atoty  of  the  impiessioii 
of  the  face  of  Mary  on  a  pillar  at  Lydda.  Ilieophilus,  whose  panq;yrists  extol 
his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  science  (for  instance,  by  conceding  to  scholars  the 
permission  to  teach),  and  for  the  safety  and  buildings  of  the  capital,  rewarded  hia 
greatest  general,  his  brother-in-law  Theophobus,  with  base  ingratitude,  and  his 
last  act  aa  monarch  was  to  order  the  ezecution  of  this  meritorious  servant  and 
kinsman. 

The  regency  for  the  thirteen-year-old  ptm  of  Tlieoy'hilu.s,  ^lirliael  III  (842- 
867),  wa.s  undertaken  by  his  motlier  Theodora,  his  uncle  lUirdas,  a  strong  and 
unscrupulous  ciiarucier,  and  the  Magister  Manuel.  The  conneciiun  of  the  lailer 
with  the  monks  of  the  celebrated  monastery  of  8iudion  seems  to  explain  the 
order  which  was  ^ivt  ii  for  t lie  restoration  of  image  worship.  Tlie  Synod  ul'  843, 
the  anniversary  of  which  the  Greek  Clmrcli  ceL  lirates  as  /cvpiaKtj  tj}<>  cpOoc:>^i'.i^, 
ended  the  long  controver.=;y.  All  the  .symptoms  of  madness  appeared  in  the- 
debauched  young  emperor  Michuel  III;  pa»aiun  fur  ihc  circus  and  for  low  com- 
pany (common  men,  downs,  and  jockeys),  infatuated  extravagance,  drunkenness, 
unrestraineil  lust,  and  mischievous  crudty.  That  malicious  delight  in  turning 
to  ridi'.ide  wliat  was  sacred  io  utlier  men  (hy  desecrating  iho  Saeranicnt  and 
arranging  processions  of  his  hum  eoni|)anions  attired  in  episcujuil  vesLiiient.s) 
sprang  with  Michael  from  that  same  mania  for  outrage  which  prompted  the 
emperor  Caligula  to  erect  his  statue  in  the  temple  at  Jorasalem.  He  ia  rather 
to  be  compared  with  Caligula  than  with  Keio,  although  the  lattw  is  the  parallel 
prefened  by  the  Byzantine  historians. 

08)  The  Entry  of  the  Rumani  on  the  Seme. — As  a  terrible  warning  of  the 
dai^eis  which  threatened  a  weak  Byzantium  from  the  muth,  the  Russians  (Slav 

Rusr>,  Greek  'V(o^,  Arabic  Rfls,  Finnish  Kuotsi,  probably  =  the  rowers)  appeared 
before  Constantinople  (July  15,  860,  according  to  the  annnymous  chronicler  of 
Brussels).  These  Scandinavian  hordes  (not  Slavs  from  the  Baltic  or  Goths  from 
tiie  Onmea)  had  won  great  fame  early  in  the  ninth  eentury.  They  themselves 
hote  Northern  names  ^juriks  =  Hrowake,  Oli^  =  Helgi.  Igon  Ingvarr)  and 
gave  Scandinavian  names  to  the  falls  of  the  Dnieper,  which  they  descended  in 
their  boats  (ulvorsi  =  island  fall,  neifor  =  always  in  front,  gelandi  =  the  echoing, 
yaruforos  =  wave  fall,  leanti  =  hisejandi  =  the  laughing,  sirakun,  Swedish  struk  = 
current).  Even  the  treaties  of  the  Bussians  with  Byzantium  in  907,  911,  945, 
and  971  show  precisely  the  same  Northern  military  oath  as  the  treaty  of  Charles 
the  Bald  with  fi^er,  845,  and  of  Siegfred  and  Halfdan  with  Lewis  the  German. 
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OLher\riae  the  traces  of  Northern  names  and  designations  are  acanly  enough. 
In  the  name  of  the  town  which  in  Slavonic  is  called  Turow  is  concealed  the 
name  Turv,  ^^•hieh  came  to  Russia  with  Eogvolod  =  liag(e)vald;  otherwise  tlie 
Ivui-  btreeL  in  Novgurtxi  aud  the  spot  in  Iviev  where  the  god  Thor  was  wor- 
shipped are,  with  the  "knout,"  almoet  the  only  memoriak  of  the  Korthem 
home  from  which  the  invaders  came. 

These  Northern  heroes?  haJ  been  called  into  the  country  by  the  Slavs,  Tclui«les, 
Kriviches,  and  Wesses  as  the  tsupei  ioi  national  power.    "  Our  country  is  large  and 
rich,  but  there  is  no  order  in  it ;  do  you  come  and  rule  and  govern  over  us,"  said 
the  Slav8>  acooiduig  to  Nestor's  chroniele.  But  the  Russians  appeared  savage  and 
boorish*  the  "  most  blood-stained  "  people  to  the  Byzantines  who,  mistrusting  their 
own  strenj^h,  aserilied  the  retreat  of  t]u;  Rns^ians  to  the  flippin^f  of  the  robe  of  the 
Mother  of  God  m  the  waves  ot  the  iiosphorus,  as  Photius  relates,  and  claimed 
the  credit  for  the  subsequent  conversion  of  the  Bussiuus  to  Christianity.  The 
Bnssians  th^  made  Novgorod  and  Kiev  centres  of  the  empire  and  retained  their 
Scandutavian  character  for  a  long  time  in  the  former  city ;  in  the  latter,  notwith- 
standinrj  Ncrtlit  i  n  followere  (Dnischina),  they  beeame  Slavonic  by  the  year  1000  ; 
but  in  i-eality  they  accepted  Christianity  under  Hvzantine  intiuence  and  di-ew  their 
leainmg  and  culture  from  Byzantium  —  although  not  until  far  later ;  the  peace 
of  907  was  still  sworn  to  by  the  god  Ferun  (in  whom  we  detect  features  of  the 
Scandinavian  Tlior)  and  Volus  (certainly  not  Basilius).    Olga,  Igor's  wife,  was 
the  first  to  receive  baptism,  and  the  entire  nation  l>ecame  Christian  under 
YUiimir  (980-1015).    A  section  of  the  crews  in  tlie  tiuet,  and  later  a  com- 
pauy  of  the  imperial  body-guard,  celebrated  for  their  weapons  (axe  and  bayonet 
<(»iui lined)  were  formed  out  of  the  Bnssians:  the  Yaragi,^  or  with  Slav  nasal 
Vanagi  (80^07701). 

(7)  Cyril  avd  Methodmn.  —  Byzantiam  was  re^^ed  at  that  period  (863)  as 
the  centre  not  merely  of  civilizaticm  but  of  CSuristianity ;  and  BastUaw  of  Moravia 

(then  the  country  on  the  March,  comprising  a  part  of  T/jwer  Austria  as  far  ns 
the  Danube,  and  Northern  Hunjjary  between  the  J>anube  and  Gtan),  requested 
the  emperor  Michael  III  to  send  him  a  missionar}'  fanuliar  with  Slavonic,  aud  in 
this  way  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  Slavonic  litui|0'  and  a  church  of  Greco-Slavonic 
«»Stitution.  Through  the  brothers  Constantine  and  Methodius  of  Thessalonica 
no*  merely  <lid  the  Slavonic  dialei  t  of  that  r(  gion  (in  ^loravia  slightly  blemleil 
with  German  words)  beennie  the  prevailing  diah'rt  for  ecclesia»*tira1  purpnses,  but 
iu  other  respects  we  eau  see  there  the  beginnmg  of  that  coiujjiex  civilization 
which  we  may  term  Slavo-Byzantine.  Eastern  dements  are  prominent  in  this 
ci\'ilization,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  Byzantine  orig^;  but  amongst  the 
Slavs,  owing  to  the  manner  of  its  transmission,  it  has  l>pen  everywhere  influenced 
by  the  national  Chinch.  We  have  not  yet  surveyt  il  the  extent  of  the  Slavonic 
debt  to  Byzantinism.  Institutions  and  forms  of  goveiniiieui,  law  and  plastic  arts, 
nUgiouB  conoeptions  and  lituigy,  legends  and  myths,  —  aU  flowed  in  narrow  but 
numerous  channels  down  to  the  Slavonic  nations.  And  there  the  differratia  of 
the  1?.;  es  down  to  the  present  day  has  been  not  Teutooism  and  Slavoniam,  but 
Teutouism  and  Byzantiuised-Slavonism. 

'  Old  Xorse  Variiijar,  frDiii  V'i'-ri  '^\v\r<\.  thrref  tiv  =  privileged  stranpprs,  by  which  name  til*  RmWHIW 
^iguiited  the  peculiar  [KKiition  of  tbeir  Scandinavian  couutry men  tunong  tbeinsurlves. 
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We  (leiive  our  information  about  the  life  of  the  brothers  £n)m  their  l»ioj;rapL}% 
the  so-called  "Pannonian  Ivepcnds;"  it  is  unlikely  that  these  were  dietaied  by 
Method  to  a  pupil  j  more  probably  they  were  written  in  Greek  by  a  learned 
Slav  &om  Bulgaria  toward  the  middle  of  the  tenth  oentuiy,  and  translated  into 
Sla%  <)nic  and  enlarged  by  theological  discourees  in  the  twelfUi  and  thirteenth  c«B- 
tui  it's ;  furihk'r  details  (especially  about  the  attitmle  of  Hermanrich  of  Passau)  are 
furmahed  by  the  papal  letters  nf  tlie  lUiii^-h  CMlIectiun,  and  the  so-called  "Italic 
Legend  "  composed  by  Bishop  Gauderich  u£  VelleLri  (f  8^8).  The  bruthers  Coustan- 
tine  and  Methoditis  were  bom  at  Thessalonica  as  Greeks,  certainly  not  of  a  mixed 
race,  in  the  midst  of  Slavonic  tribes,  with  whose  tongues  they  became  at  an  early- 
age  familiar,  so  that  Methoditis  actually  administered  a  Slavonic  jn  iucipality  in 
Thes?5aly,  Injfore  lie  retired  to  Olympus  iu  Asia  Minor.  Constantine  had  close 
relations  in  Byzantium  with  Photius,  who  in  855-856,  being  then  Ancrit 
{A^ntcp^fm,  a  aectetis),  vas  sent  with  him  to  the  Arahsi  and  went  (860-861)  a» 
missionary  to  the  Khazars ;  he  then,  at  the  request  of  Bastilaw  in  863,  accom- 
panied Methudins  to  Moravia,  and  certainly  took  with  him  some  portions  "f  iho 
Old  Testament  already  translated  into  Slavonic.  The  heretical  attitude  of  l'huuu<» 
forced  the  brothers  to  break  with  Byzantium  and  turn  to  Some,  where  Pope 
Hadnan  II  eonsecrated  them  bisbope  in  868 ;  the  SUvonio  Utnigy  was  at  finfr 
sanction^  there  (by  Pope  Hadrian  II  869  and  Pope  John  VIII  880),  although 
it  was  afterwards  proliilntpd  in  tlie  Cominonituritim  of  Pope  Stephen  VI  and  in 
his  letter  to  Svatopluk  discovei-ed  in  the  monastery  of  the  Holy  Cross).  Con- 
■tanline,  or  as  he  was  now  called,  Cyril,  died  in  869 ;  Methodius  laboured  on  tfa* 
shores  of  the  lake  of  Flatten,  extended  his  influence  to  Croatia,  and  died  ia 
Moravia  in  885.  Tlie  stniggle  about  the  Shivonic  liturgy  was  carried  on  with 
much  heat  hy  the  clergy ;  tlie  >nctory  of  the  litui^y,  in  spite  of  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  Pope  Stephen  VI,  enabled  the'  Slavs  to  outstrip  the  Germanic  nations 
in  the  work  of  organising  a  national  drarch.  We  may  see  here  the  effect  of 
the  spirit  of  independence  characteristic  of  the  Byzantine  Church. 

The  Slavonic  national  (glagolifir)  al|'hahet,  invented  hy  Cyril  and  closely  mod- 
elled on  the  (lieek  cursive  character.'  facilitated  the  estaljlishraent  of  Christianity 
among  tiie  Slavs.  The  sphere  of  glagolitic  monuments  extends  from  Moravia  and 
Bohemia  (fn^rm^ts  at  Prague,  portions  of  the  Missal)  to  Croatia,  Istria  (island  of 
Yeglia,  with  the  inscription  in  the  chuxch  of  St.  Lucia,  dating  from  the  eleventh 
century-),  and  Dalnialia.  Subsequently  we  find  a  sini]>lified  form  of  the  C'yrilHnn 
alphabet  which  was  jitobably  composed  by  Bishop  Clement  of  Dreno\  iia  under  tlie 
Czar  Symeon  on  the  model  of  Greek  uncials  (oldest  inscription :  sU.*ne  from  Ger- 
man on  the  east  shore  of  the  lake  of  Prespa,  992-093 ;  oldwt  book:  the  Gospel  of 
OetKomir,  1056-1067). 

It  was  certainly  not  directly  tlirouph  IVfethodins  and  the  picture  of  the  T-»st 
Judgment  ascribed  to  the  Slavonic  apostle  (by  an  erroneous  ideutilication  with  a 
painter),  but  indirectly  tlirough  the  whole  Christianising  movement  and  the  influ- 
enoe  of  Byzantium,  that  the  conversion  of  Boris,  prince  of  the  Bulgarians  and  of 
the  Bulgarian  people,  came  about  The  Bulgarians,  standing  on  a  low  plane  of 
civilization,  retained  iheir  barbarous  habits  and  were  profoundly  snperstitiotif;.  The 
Oriental  turban  was  worn  by  the  men,  while  close-littiog  dresses,  long  sashea 
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omameated  with  gold  and  silver  buttons,  and  veils  for  the  face  were  still  retained 
by  the  women.  They  employed  oxen  and  sheep  as  mediums  of  exchange ;  slaves 
worked  for  them  in  an  opfoienive  serfdcutDt  or  ww  even  sold  to  Byaantium* 
Wonder-working  stones  were  hung  round  the  iiccks  of  the  sick,  and  the  dead  man 
^as  friven  his  slaves  and  wives  to  accompany  him  to  the  grave.  A  deep  gnlf  sep- 
arat«d  ruler  and  subjecl6,  of  whom  even  the  foremost  did  not  eat  at  the  same  table 
with  the  prince  (Kluin,  0/81717  =  oveghii, "  Exalted").  The  core  of  the  nation  waa 
lepnsented  by  the  greater  and  inferior  nobility,  the  fintkoBt^  (with  Greek  ending^ 
and  the  ^cKyaZiwi. 

(5)  The  Capture  with  Borne.  —  Boris  had  clearly  seen  how  necessary  it  was 
for  his  kingdom  of  Bolgaria  to  receive  the  Christianity  which  he  had  himself 
adopted,  with  an  imperial  sponsor,  under  the  name  of  Michael  The  question 

whether  to  join  Eonie  or  Byzantium  was  more  obscure.  The  persecutions  of  the 
jiagans,  which  he  himself  initiated,  and  the  inrush  of  cagpr  missionaries  nf  the  most 
various  sects  (for  example,  of  the  raulicians)  iuio  this  new  domain  oi  Christianity 

—  of  lay  Chzistiana  who  professed  to  be  ptiesta  and  mixed  aU  the  superstition  of 
tbeir  ownhomes  with  Chris lianity,  or  of  Jews  who  wished  to  disseminate  thdr  creed 

—  did  not  conduce  to  make  the  new  dor-trines  in(»re  popular.  To  cnnvn  all  came 
the  teachin!]f  of  the  hip;hest  ccclesiastic;il  \vMXy  uf  liy/.aiiiinm,  nf  (he  patriarch  Pho- 
tius,  which  must  have  diiveu  tlie  Bulgarian  prince  out  of  his  senses;  he  then 
leoeived  a  sketch  of  the  essmtial  nature  and  features  of  orthodoxy,  a  theological 
treatise  on  the  Trinity,  and  a  histury  of  the  seven  oecumenical  synods  and  their 
most  influential  personalities! — -what  diil  (he  uMigation  of  guidinr;  his  subjects  to 
"  the  conceptidn  *jf  tnith  "  mean  lo  him  i  So  much  was  clear  U>  hiiir,  however,  that 
his  people,  or  at  any  rale  he  in  his  own  person,  should  take  the  leap  from  their 
priinitive  manners  to  the  ideal  of  the  Byzantine  court,  where  no  one  was  aUowed 
to  talk  too  fast,  laugh  too  loud,  or  speak  unbecomingjly. 

The  Bulgarian  prince  therefore  tried  the  experiment  of  the  West,  ami  Pope 
Nicholas  I,  cleverly  recognising  the  needs  of  a  simple  race,  conceded  the  Jiulga- 
rian's  requests,  some  of  which  were  truly  marvellous.  The  Pope  wished  to  reform 
the  inner  man,  not  to  alter  reasonable  customs  or  national  dresSb  The  war  a^^ainst 
mpeistition  and  cruelty  WES  waged  with  gentle  weapons.  The  grasp  which  Rome 
p^s^esfed  of  the  iiulgarian  situation,  the  care  with  which  her  representatives  sug- 
gested a  higher  ciWlization,  were  in  striking  contrast  to  the  ostentatious  erudition 
of  Byzantine  theologians,  and  to  the  Byzantine  insistence  upon  tedious  ceremonies. 
But  (he  advantage  of  Borne  was  thrown  away,  owing  to  quairds  of  a  perscoial  kind. 
The  Pope  refused  to  approve  the  biah<^  who  was  presented  to  him,  and  the  alli^ 
ance  was  broken  off. 

The  discourteous  attitude  of  Eome  towards  the  Greek  envoys  in  Bulgaria,  who 
were  nmply  driven  out  of  ihe  country,  and  the  rejection  of  the  message  communi- 
cated by  them,  supplied  Fhotiiis,  who^  patriarch  of  Ctmatantinople  aince  858,  had 
been  deposed  at  a  Roman  sjnnd  in  863,  with  the  final  motive  for  a  rupture  with 
Bome.  The  theolojjical  basis  of  the  rennneiation  of  Rome,  the  Encyclical  of  867 
(^xvxXiof  hriorroKi^)  so  important  in  the  history  of  the  world,  was  not  wei^ty 
or  burdsDsome.  In  ihe  Weat^  men  had  taught  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeded 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  by  ao  doing  had,  aoeofding  to  the  view  of  Pho- 
tius,  denied  the  Tnnw^n^hii^l  oonstitution  of  the  Trinity.  In  conformity  wiUi  the 
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Western  view  the  creed  had  V)een  altered  hy  the  admission  of  the  words  "and 
from  the  Son,"  against  which  the  confession  of  faith  euorraved  )ty  Pope  L+'  i  III  on 
silver  plates  bore  witness.  Further,  lu  order  must  thoroughly  to  shaiLer  iiume's 
daim  to  this  position,  Photius,  hy  removing  the  imperial  leaidenGe  inm  Rome  to 
New  Rome,  asserted  Ihe  transference  of  the  prinuu  }  to  Byzantium,  consider- 
ation that  Byzantium  had  become  the  centre  of  et  clesiastical  life  seemed  to  weiph 
heavily;  the  lut^jr  decision  of  the  Bnlganan  ([iiestion  by  opjionents  of  Photius 
shows  that  the  rights  of  Rcme  within  the  Byzaatine  Euipire  were  most  unpopular. 
But  undoubtedly  the  weightiest  reason  was  the  rejection  in  the  West  of  so  many 
Church  customs  which  were  knit  up  with  the  Gredc  national  life.  Photius  then 
revealed  (lie  deej)  rift  between  West  and  Kast ;  it  was  natinnal,  and  nnly  Inonght 
into  i-eiief  by  the  (  hurcli  dispute.  How  cordially  he  was  greeted,  and  how  gladly 
the  lower  sections  ol  the  nation  welcometl  the  defence  of  their  habits  of  life,  is 
proved  by  ihe  votes  of  confidence  which  the  artisan  classes  afterwards  addressed 
to  Photlu.s.  Meanwhile  the  secular  power  liad  passed  to  the  Armeniaii  ex-groom 
and  friend  of  Michael,  the  joint-emperor  Ba-silius  (p.  49),  wlio  jait  Michael  lo  death. 

Now  first,  long  after  the  loss  of  the  Eastern  provinces,  the  Greek  spuit  had  vig- 
orously roused  itself  and  produced  among  the  people  the  consciousness  of  national 
unity. 

JT.  The  Middle  Byzantine  Emhke  under  the  Macedonian  Dvkasty 
AND  THE  First  Comneki  (867-1071) 

The  intercourse  with  the  East  and  ilie  former  incorporation  of  Oriental  prov- 
inces in  the  empire,  with  their  great  influence  on  culture,  left  traces  for  centuries ; 
Eastern  suggestions,  Armenian  colonists,  and  natives  of  Asia  Minor  played  a 
great  part  at  court  and  in  (he  State.  But  tlie  Oicek  clcincnts  luul  bcfjuii  to  com- 
bine; and  here  too  the  hrat  attempt  at  national  union  found  expression  m  the 
Church.  Learning  aud  education,  law  and  literature,  had  seen  a  renascence  of  the 
old  Byzantine  and  Greek  life,  and  the  whole  State  became  emphatically  an  expres- 
sion of  Greek  intellect 

The  divinely  appointed  nile  of  tlte  emperor,  despotic  and  unrestrained  by  law, 
in  things  spiritual  and  secular  alike,  swayed  ihe  Byzantine  intellect  The  spir- 
itual and  secular  dignitaries  were  nominated  by  him,  aud  a  shadowy  senate  was 
summoned.  The  imperial  finance-minister  (KoyoS^nfi  tov  Tcmov),  the  keeper  of 
the  privy  purse  (XoyoBerrjit  tmv  oiKeiaK&v),  the  commandant  of  the  watch  (Spovyyd- 
/)io<?  TT}<t  /StyXa?),  and  the  postmaster-general  (\oyo(feTrj<{  rov  Zpofiov),  the  other 
excellencies  (iraTpiKiot)  and  the  pi-otospatharii,  the  private  secretary  (6  irpana- 
aTjKprjTi':),  the  captain  of  the  city  (jiirapj^o^,  at  the  same  time  pfcfcetut  nrld  and 
pne/eeins  praii&riot  the  magistrate  of  the  capital),  the  quaestor  {Koiaurratpt  then 
probably  head  of  the  police)  flocked  round  the  thniiic  and  executed  the  com- 
mands in  the  various  adnnnistrative  and  legislative  sjliero?. 

The  high  militaiy  oliicers  ruled  the  provinces  {de/MaTa)  and  played  an  impor- 
tant tOle  at  court.  They  were  eao^dlently  paid:  the  patiicius  (commander  of  a 
division)  received  forty  pounds  of  gold  (£1,800);  the  strategus  formerly  £1,600, 
after  Leo  the  Wise  £1,350 ;  the  commander  of  brigade  (turmnrrho?)  £550,  after  Leo 
£  jo'i.  Even  the  pay  of  the  officers  (dnin^arin« —  major  £-!70,  later  £220;  comes 
=  captain  £130;  the  pentecontarch  —  lieutenant  £90)  and  of  the  uuder-otHcers 
(decarobs  £45)  must  be  reckoned  good,  if  we  consider  that  everything  was  found 
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for  them.   The  army  itself  was  devoted  to  its  leaden,  received  small  pay,  but 
complete  board,  lodging,  and  clothing,  and  was  in  other  respects  treated  consider- 
ately. This  is  attested  nol  merely  by  their  exemption  from  taxation,  and  by  the 
'  splendid  baths  at  Dor}  lffion,  which  oould  hold  seven  tbouaand  mea — the  reputa- 
^  tioii  th^  enjoyed  in  the  wan  with  the  Anhe  as  the  avn^ne  and  savioun  of 
'  Clinstianity,  and  the  demand  that  all  £aUen  Soldiers  should  he  dedand  martyrs, 
furnish  an  eloquent  proof  of  it. 

There  was  also  a  powerful  clergy,  who  had  immen$e  monastic  estates  as  well 
aa  poor  monasterieB  at  their  disposal,  and  ruled  the  people  politically  also,  by 
using  religious  controversy  lor  political  opposition,  and  urging  the  masses  to 
through  enthusiasm  for  the  cause.  From  the  ( lergy  alst)  eame  to  a  large  extent 
the  "  cloud  of  humanists,  who  made  verses  and  turned  phrases,  who  begged  and 
weie  not  ashamed."  They  found  an  appreciative  audience  in  the  large  class  of 
wealthy  men  who,  ocmaumed  with  thirst  tor  titles,  bought  for  themselves  their 
title,  and  even  a  salaried  office  as  a  life  annuity. 

Tlierx  the  lounjcois  class;  from  this  were  sometimes  recniited  the  ranks  of  the 
clergy  through  the  desire  for  seclusion,  sometimes  those  of  the  lower  ollicials  of 
court  and  civil  service,  by  the  sale  of  offices,  or  the  posts  unce  bought  became 
hereditary  in  the  families  of  the  order.  The  artisan  guilds  protected  the  old 
chun  h  customs  as  inassailable  achievements  of  faith. 

Tlien  ihe  peasantry,  diminished  by  the  attractive  power  of  the  monasteries  and 
by  the  sale  of  the  land,  and  also  mined  by  a  defective  system  of  credit.  All  round 
ihe  capital,  in  the  di»Lrict  called  the  Province  of  the  Walls,  Luti/mulia  hud  been 
fDnned,  on  which  peasant  serfli  worked  for  the  emperor,  for  patricians  and  monas> 
teries  —  a  picture  of  the  whole  empire.  The  peasant,  once  perhaps  fre^  who 
worked  on  these  estates  (IBiooTaTa),  could  ni«t  be  evicted,  but  also  did  not  posj^esa 
the  right  of  emigration,  paid  far  more  than  the  former  tithe  of  corn  ;  he  paid  pro- 
tection-money and  blood  tithes,  he  was  indeed  a  serf  (TrdpoiKo^).  The  diminution 
of  the  tree  peasant  class  became  noticeable  from  the  increase  in  the  mercenary 
forces,  as  in  the  Athens  of  the  fourth  century.  Thus  this  prosperous  season  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire  is  naturally  characterised  by  a  constant  struggle  for  the  protec- 
tion, maintenance,  and  increase  of  the  free  peasantry.  A  powerful  effort  in  this 
ditection  was  made  by  the  Homestead  Act  of  the  emperor  Romanus  Lacapenus, 
who  passed  a  law  (934)  forbidding  the  "magnates  "  (Swaroi)  to  acquire  any  vil- 
lages or  hamlets  from  the  poor  (w^rti) ;  they  had  actually  to  give  back  any  pur- 
chases nf  land,  except  in  the  case  of  their  having  raised  valuable  buildings.  As 
"magnates,"  were  reckoned  higher  officials  and  place-holders,  members  of  the 
superior  detgy,  axkd  all  who  had  money  and  position.  The  <dd  connection  between 
landed  property  and  military  service  appears  further  in  the  resuscitated  institution 
of  inalienable  military  fiefs,  the  owners  of  which  had  to  provide  equipment  and 
food ;  and  only  the  heirs,  and  those  who  bore  a  share  of  military  service  and  tax- 
ation might  acquire  such  property.  The  workman  class  was  superstitious,  dull- 
witted,  and,  notwithstanding  Christianity,  addicted  to  the  dd  culta  The  lowest 
section  finally  was  represented  hy  the  very  numerous  slaves,  in  whom  a  flourishing 
trade  was  carried  on.  Danilis,  the  richest  lady  of  the  Peloponnesus,  presented  to 
her  imperial  adopted  son  Basilius  five  hundred  shnes  (including  one  hundred 
eimuchs)  and  one  hundred  slave  girls  \  after  her  death  in  Ci8S  the  emperor  eman- 
cipated three  thousand  of  her  alavea  and  setded  them  in  Lover  Italy. 
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The  strength  of  the  riyzantine  empire  lay  in  the  txrmy  and  fleet.  Mercenaries 
and  newly  settled  suijjects  occupied  a  large  place  amongst  the  tenants  of  military 
fiefflb  The  imperial  fleet  under  the  Drungarius  (p.  80 ;  a  Teutonic  word  —  the 
same  root  ia  in  "  Gediaoge'^  was  paid  from  the  Skate  ooSen ;  the  provincial  fleet 
by  the  Tliemata  (provinces),  and  the  majority  of  the  ships  belonged  to  the  imperial 
fleet.  Tubes  for  discharging  Greek  fire  were  placed  on  the  bows  of  the  dromonds* 
The  fleet  was  manned  by  Russian  Northmen,  who  served  as  mercenaries,  at  one 
time  also  by  Syrian  Mardaites  (d  p.  65),  aa  barbanaas  who  had  settled  in  the 
emi^  and  thus  liable  to  service,  and  finally  by  the  native  population  of  the 
island  province,  of  the  province  of  Samos,  and  of  the  Cib}TTha?otic  province, 
When  this  latter  territorv  was  lost  the  navy  also  was  ruined,  so  that  in  the 
eleveuth  aud  the  b^iomug  oi  the  twelfth  c%ntmy  pirates  swept  the  seas.  When 
the  neceuity  of  a  navy  made  itself  ttSb  in  the  war  with  the  Normaxi  fleets  the 
Venetians  fought  and  decided  the  battles  of  the  Greek  emperor. 

The  core  of  the  liyzantine  Empire  was  Asia  Minor,  which  required  to  lie 
defenfh'il  by  perpetual  war  a<^aiii.si  the  Arabs.  On  the  Black  Sea  it  still  posses.sed 
the  t'rimeu,  the  starting  point  for  the  trade  wiili  Uie  surrounding  nations,  especially 
with  the  Khazara.  I^e  Peoheneges  and  Bulgarians  endosed  the  imall  part  of 
Tinaic  and  Macedonia  wliich  stUl  remained  Greek.  The  Peloponnese,  through 
tlie  attitude  <if  (lie  Slavonic  tribe?,  was  only  in  parts  nominally  dependent  D^t- 
rhachium  ser\i'(l  to  secure  the  cominunicuioiis  with  Italy.  By  the  side  of  the 
independent  kiugdoru  of  Italy,  with  Paviu  its  capital,  Calabria  still  maintained 
its  position  as  a  Greek  province ;  an  attempt  was  also  made  by  Byzantium  to  ^er* 
cise  some  maritime  super\i.siim  in  these  waters.  In  Sidly,  on  the  contivy,  fheie 
were  but  few  points  still  in  Byzantine  hands. 

(a)  From  BasUius  I  to  Romanus  II  {8G7-9C3).  —  'BiiS]lius  I  (867-886)  laid 
the  foundations  for  the  internal  and  external  oonsolidation  of  the  empire.  He  was 
descended  from  an  Armenian  family  of  military  colonists  at  Adnanople;  his 
moihcrwas  railed  Panlcalo  and  wa'',  according  to  Tabari,  a  Slav.  In  eompen«ation 
for  iSiciiy  which  soon  became  completely  Arab  (in  878  S^Tacnse  snhmitled  to 
Emperor  Leo,  889  a  battle  at  Myke,  902  loss  of  Taormina),  aud  where  unly  the 
Byzantine  law  prevailed,  he  added  to  Calabria  a  second  province  of  Southern  Italy, 
Longibardia.  Considering  ihv  actual  secession  of  Venice,  which  had  created  for 
herself  (cf.  p.  73)  an  inviiu  ibU'  po'<ition  on  the  sea  by  the  treaty  of  S  IO  (Pactum 
Lotharii)  and  its  ratiH(!ation  by  Lewi.s  U  (857),  it  was  a  master  stroke  ot  diplo- 
matic self-control  on  the  part  of  Basilius  I,  to  regain  at  any  rate  a  formal  rec<^ 
niti(m  of  his  suzerainty  from  Venice  by  sending  an  embas^,  transmitting  ptesente, 
and  conferring  on  the  Doge  Ursus  Partiacus  (879)  the  title  of  Protospatharius. 
Buildings  shot  up  in  numbers ;  according  to  report  more  than  one  luindred 
churches  (Saint  Gabriel  and  Saint  Ellas  with  splendid  mosaics)  and  palaces  (Kai- 
nurgion  with  pillars — probably  Syrian — decorated  with  vine  leaves,  and  battle 
scenes).  -  The  emperor  BasQius  was  so  amieably  disposed  towards  Bome  that 
the  learned  and  indefatigable  Patriarch  Photius,  who  in  867  had  deposed  Pope 
'N'irlioln'?  I  at  a  pn-called  council,  was  at  tbe  eifjlitli  rEcumenical  Synod  at  Jerusa- 
lem declared  to  have  forfeited  his  office  aud  was  replaced  by  the  patriarch  Ignatius. 
The  thought  that  one  single  faith  ought  to  govern  the  Gfaristiaoa  induced  the  prel- 
ates of  the  Bas^  who  were  under  the  onperor^a  influoifi^  to  aiga  a  fonnuki  of 
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submission  to  Borne.  A  fitting  pendant  to  this  eccIesiasUcal  policy  was  the  snp* 
pression  of  tb«  Faoliesans     i^ilius ;  they  xemoTed  under  Tanmincew  to  the  Bal* 

kan  PeniQSula  and  were  revived  in  the  sect  of  the  Bogumiles.  Perhaps  abo  the 
persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Southern  Italy  by  Rasiliiis  may  be  traced  to  a  renewal 
«f  the  claim  of  Lieo  the  Isaurian  (cL  p.  70)  to  establish  oue  faith  throughout  the 
«mpiTe.  Glancing  over  the  domain  of  art  we  might  r^rd  the  decoiationa  of  the 
Cbusdi  of  Scripn,  buQt  in  873-874»  as  an  instructive  aUegoiy  of  the  spiritual  move- 
ment of  that  time  :  an  abundance  of  designs,  which  attest  the  presence  of  a  strong 
vitality,  but  still,  it  mmt  be  confepaeil,  cnide  in  execution,  an  echo  of  the  hard 
struggles  of  the  Byzantine  people,  from  which  the  old  langiiage,  altered  in  many 
ways,  emerged  victoriouslj.  The  hereditaiy  montrohy,  which  extended  from  867 
to  1026,  was  imusually  emphasised  in  form  by  the  joint  BOvereignty  of  the  sons  (in 
the  case  ol  Ba-iliiis  I:  Leri  VI  and  Alexander;  in  the  case  of  Humanns  TI:  Basi- 
luis  11  and  C  ustautine  Ylli);  but  in  fact  it  broke  down  through  the  institution 
of  mayors  of  the  palace  (see  below). 

The  learned  emperor  Leo  YI  (tiie  Wise,  886-911),  who  was  compared  to  the 
emperor  Claudius,  had  a  far  higher  ini])<>riauce  than  the  "wise  fool"  of  the  Julian 
line,  whnse  studie«i  exercised  no  sort  ol'  intlucnce  np'ni  his  Lime  (Vol.  W,  p.  422). 
It  may  be  thai  men  ly  utilitarian  eunsidcratiniij^  led  tlie  Byzaniincs  of  this  age  to 
collect  all  the  Iciirning  of  the  past  and  above  ail  timi,  of  Justinian's  epoch,  but, 
at  any  rate,  they  completely  xesuseitated  iL  The  process  of  decay,  uninterrupted 
ainoe  Heiaclius,  seemed  diecked  for  the  future ;  even  in  the  descriptions  of  the 
pwinees  -u-hii-h  the  emperor  Con'^tantine  YIT  I'orpliyrof^ennetn?'  supplied,  the 
*  sixth  century  is  the  authohtalive  basis,  nutwithstauding  the  new  orgunisatiuu  by 
Loo  VL  Tlie  great  code  of  the  Basilicii  in  sixty  books,  compiled  between  887  and 
893,  was  one  such  renewal  Basilius  in  his  JProekeinu  had  restored  this  basis  aa 
madi  as  possible  (for  example,  in  the  law  respecting  the  property  of  married 
persons),  and  now  the  entire  code  of  Tn^tinian  was  revived,  not  merely  as  refTnrded 
the  marriage  law,  divorce,  and  the  limitation  of  marriage  contracts  to  the  wealthy 
^cf.  p,  40),  but  also  in  matters  of  family  law,  the  power  of  the  father,  the  law  of 
compnlacny  inheritance,  and  usniy. 

But  in  a  still  more  aignificaut  fashion  Leo  recalled  to  the  glorious  age  of  Jus- 
tinian. Ccesaro-papism  arose  afresh  ;  ordinaneef^  were  iscued  as  to  the  admissibihty 
of  married  aspu-ants  to  bishoprics,  and  the  age  limits  of  sub-deacons ;  festivals  were 
appointed  for  celebrated  preachei-s,  marriage  dispensations  were  granted.  A 
pabiarch  opposed  hia  wishes,  Nicholas,  a  friend  of  his  youth,  whom  he  had 
honored  with  the  title  of  a  trusted  coniu  illin  ,  was  compelled  by  the  emperor  to  hand 
in  his  resip^nation,  as  he  refused  to  Idess  the  emi>eror's  fnnrth  niarriaofe,  and  even 
«xcommuuicated  him  (907).  It  was  then  q^uite  obWous  that  the  emperor  settled 
Ihe  rank  and  the  precedence  of  tiie  imlatea.  The  dioceses  foimerly  subordinated 
to  Kome  were  now  recovered:  Kicopolis,  Stellas,  Sicily,  Stygmon,  Oephallenia, 
Thessrdonica,  Dyrrhachium,  Dalmatia,  were  finally  separated  from  Tiome  and  made 
subject  tf)  Byzantium.  Conformably  to  this  change,  the«e  countries  were  regarded 
as  new  provinces  (themata)  and  as  such  eu  rolled  in  the  new  list  of  tluvies.  Even 
tiisn  Hie  geneialisation  of  Oonstantine  Porph>Togennetua  that  the  empire  was  split 
up  into  governorships,  and  that  the  emperor  had  not,  therefor^  his  old  pow  er,  might 
h  Jtl  good  for  the  emperors,  witli  the  exception  of  the  greatest  Wealthy  families, 
«^?p«cially  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  collected  followers,  transformed  the 
peasants  into  soldiers,  and  founded  Byzantine  feudalism. 
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Theological  interests  dxvw  Leo  into  church  meetings  m  an.  offiotal  (vator;  echo* 

lastic  attainment?  led  him  to  imitate  lAtiu  verse  in  a  macaronic  veiiL  Much 
certainly  lias  been  fathered  upon  him  which  he  did  not  compose,  but  brought  oa 
him  his  had  reputation.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  ccmaider  the  great  attraction 
of  the  aucoeasea  of  hia  fatii«r  Boailiua  and  hia  connnandar-in-ciilef  Nioephoraa  - 

Phocas,  as  well  as  the  reference  to  the  capture  of  Theodosiopolis,  and  the  predomi- 
nant position  of  the  Arabs,  it  is  almost  certain  that  Leo  is  really  the  author  of 
the  "  Tactics  "  (p.  68).  ireo  employed  pagan  Magjai'S  as  "  executioners  "  against 
the  Cbriatian  Bnlgariana,  but  hiudly  with  suooess ;  Ae  Czar  Symeoo  waa  juatafied 
in  reproaching  him  with  this  violation  of  Christian  fellow-feeling. 

A  cnniinercial  question,  that  of  burdening  the  trade  between  Oreece  and  Bul- 
pavia  with  heavy  tolls  and  of  diverting  it  from  Constantinople,  indiu  ed  Synieon 
(893-927)  to  wage  war  on  Byzantium.  The  appointment  of  a  Bulgarian  patriarch 
in  Achrida  (which  from  this  time  down  to  1767  waa  the  intellectual  centre  of 
the  western  Balkan  countries),  and  the  assumption  of  the  imperial  title  (car,  carb, 
originally  cesarT>,  later  CBsarK  =  Ca'sar)  over  the  liul^uriaiis  (917)  and  the  Greeks 
(924>,  clearly  ivvfided  his  jiluns.  lie  told  the  einpeiDr,  "  Tliis  is  an  empire  which 
has  c«)me  to  uiel"  la  his  opmiou  the  Bulgarians  usually  coveted  the  laud  of 
others,  the  Greeks  ceded  their  own.  Symeon»  who  before  hia  acoeesion  had  lived 
in  a  monaatery,  to  which  his  uncles  also  withdrew,  wished  to  elevate  hia  people 
by  the  introductirm  c>f  Greek  learning;  he  had  himself  read  "Demosthenes  and 
Aristotle  at  Byzantium  in  hi«5  youth.  He  projected  a  reference  book  (Sbomik) 
which  comprised  treatises  <>u  theological,  philosophical,  and  historical  subjects, 
and  was  translated  into  Russian  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  he  caused  an 
epitome  of  the  Greek  law  to  be  prepared.  Qrigori  then  translated  Malalas  (p.  45), 
his  cousin,  Todor  Dutsov,  co|iie(l  manuscripts  in  his  monaster}',  John  the  Exarch 
described  in  his  preface  to  the  Sestodnev  (Hejumoieron)  the  residence  of  the  Czar, 
in  which  the  splendour  of  Byzantine  architecture  and  painting,  and  the  glittering 
gold  of  the  robes  of  the  princes  and  nobl^  contrasted  so  aharply  with  the  straw 
cottages  of  Hia  country.  Fresh  strength  and  a  recently  adopted  culture  had  here 
to  be  overcome.  The  Turkish  and  new  Slavonised  people  of  the  Bulgarians  thus 
formed  at  that  age  of  international  consolidation  the  very  heart  of  Hlavonism  and 
became  its  champions  in  virtue  of  their  military  and  political  oapabilitiea. 

The  Magyara  (Hungariana=Huna  and  Ugrianal)  seemed  to  Leo  the  most 
suitable  allies  against  Symeon.  The  race  is  in  its  germ  Finno-Ugrian,  since  its 
numerals  and  words  for  ordinary  objects  of  life  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
Finnish-Ugrian  Vogules  (arrow  iu  W^ule,  nal,  Ostiak,  natl,  Magyar,  ngd ;  dog, 
\'og.  amb,  Mag.  eft;  horse,  Vog.  Idx,  lit,  Mag.  16).  From  their  far  distant  home 
on  the  Isim,  Irtish,  and  Om,  where  Aristeas  of  Proconnesus,  the  authority  of 
Herodotus  fcf.  Vol  II,  p.  146  et  seq.,  and  Vol.  TV,  p.  273)  describes  the  fore- 
fathers of  the  Magyars,  the  JjTkes,  on  their  hunting  exi)«litions,  the  Magyais 
liad  come  in  the  course  of  nearly  fifteen  hundreti  years  into  the  country  between 
the  Oaspian  and  the  Black  Seas,  into  the  region  between  Kuban  and  Don,  where 
fishing  might  be  combined  with  the  chase.  Tbey  had  then  settled,  about  860,  in 
Livadia,  between  the  Bon  and  the  Dnie]>er,  where  they  fell  under  the  influence  of 
the  Khazars  and  adopted  numerous  Turkish  words  ic  </.  lauk,  in  Khazar  kendcr- 
A7t.a?i  =  the  king,  at  whose  side  stands  a  high  legal  othcer,  (isila  =  yvXd<i,  perhaps  = 
Gyula).  The  Khazars,  who  adopted  Judaiam  aoon  after  860,  then  ruled  over  aa 
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empire  which  siietched  from  the  Jnik  to  the  Dnieper  and  Bug,  frfmi  tlie  Caspian 
Sea  and  the  si nit  hern  slof^s  of  the  Caucasus  to  the  middle  Volga  and  the  Oka. 
The  Magyars,  pressing  on  further,  came  to  the  country  oi  Atelkuzn  (^^«/  =  Turkish, 
if«l= river,  Uzu,  Dnieper),  where  thej  niled  the  Slavs  and  Bold  them  into  slaveiy 
*  (m^sbloodsttdcer),  but  also  came  under  Slavonic  influenoe,  which  affected  their 
customs  and  lanyiage  (the  heads  of  the  seven  tribes  are  oaUed  voexod,  i8oej3odoi= 
Voivoden). 

lu  the  war  with  the  Bulgarians  the  Magyars  were  at  tirst  successful;  but  on 
the  way  home  they  suffered  a  disastrous  defeat  and  were  now  attacked  by  the 

Pei  hene^jes  (Patzinaks)  on  the  Dnieper,  whom  the  Bulgarians  launched  at  them, 
thus  imitating  the  Byzantine  fyftein.  Tlieir  familie;^,  which  remained  behind  on 
the  steppes  of  Bessarabia,  were  cirushed  or  captured ;  the  wliole  nation  thereupon 
decideii  in  896-897,  under  the  rule  of  Arp6d  (890-007),  to  march  further  to  the 
West,  and  so  immigrated  into  their  present  home,  aerated  into  North  and  South 
Slavs,  and  made  great  expeditions  through  Eurc^pe.  With  this  event  concludes 
the  f^econd  national  migration.  Oltl  tmtive  sources  were  tirst  worked  up  in  the 
thirteenth  century  into  the  untrustworthy  "  Gesta  Himgarorum  "  of  the  anonymous 
notar}'  of  Xing  Bela  IV,  so  that  the  passages  in  Leo's  **  liaetioa "  and  Gonstantine 
Forphjrogennetus  are  more  valuable;  so  also  the  Arabic  aocounts  which  are 
attributed  to  Muslim  1)en  Abu,  Mftslim  al  Garmt  (in  845), «.  g.  the  account  of  Ibu 
Kusta,  writinw  in  01  '2  913. 

The  terrible  sacking  of  Tkessaluoica  by  the  renegade  Leo  (from  the  Syrian 
Tripfdis,  904)  showed  the  navj  was  still  unaULe  to  fulfil  its  duties  of  guarding 
the  seas.  Vsat  lamentations  of  the  patariarch  Nicholas  (p.  83),  with  which  the 
Church  of  St.  Sophia  resoimded,  testified  to  the  weakness  of  the  empire.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that,  in  spite  of  these  Arabian  plundering  expeditions,  fairly 
good  relations  were  maintained  with  the  Arabs  at  Constantinople,  who,  according 
to  the  testimen J  of  that  patriarch,  were  allowed  to  possew  a  mosque  and  to  profess 
their  religicm  wiUiout  let  or  hindianceL 

The  foolisli  provocation  given  to  Symeon  by  Leo's  successor,  Alexander  (912- 
913),  who  in'iulted  his  envoys,  renewed  the  war  between  Symeon  and  Byzantium; 
the  latter  was  besiegeti  m  913.  The  new  Great  Bulgaria  now  comprised  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  from  Mesembria  to  Rhodope,  from  Olympus  to  the  mouth  of 
the  (Jalama  with  the  exception  of  thf  striji  of  Macedonia  on  the  sea,  towards  Servia 
as  far  as  the  uuiu  d  Drin,  the  white  Drini,  the  Ibar,  and  the  Save.  Wallachia, 
parts  of  Hungary,  and  Tmu^ylvania,  eoni]>leted  the  imnienf'e  eni])iie. 

Coustaniine  Vll  Porphyrogennetus  ("Bom  in  ihe  Purple  ),  1)12-950.  early 
turned  his  attention  to  leanied  studies.  His  restoration  of  the  old  university  (cf. 
p.  2B)  went  hand  in  hand  with  an  esger  revival  of  the  old  learning  in  the  domams 
of  histof}',  gef>«xmphy,  njiricnlture,  naf^nral  hii^torv,  and  medicine.  At  that  [H'iii>d 
the  taste  for  collecting  literary  treasures  was  widely  prevalent,  as  is  sliown  by 
other  collections  (for  example,  that  of  old  epigrams  by  Constantine  Cephalus) 
which  Gonstantine  had  not  initiated ;  but  his  influence  did  much  to  mould  the 
■characteristics  of  this " encyclopaedic  age."  The  connoisseurs  of  antiques  (such  as 
Ba~.ilins  of  Neocacsareum)  dedicated  their  works  to  liim.  Court  etiquette  (in  the 
work  de  Ccnrimoniis),  militar}-  and  civil  administration,  but  also  popular  poetry,  as 
his  collection  of  Ardamationes  (songs  of  welcome  to  the  emperor)  proves,  met 
^th  his  warm  appreciation.  He  had  the  consciousness,  in  spite  of  all  the  learn^ 
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ing  of  past  ages,  that  the  language  could  not  be  cramped  and  stationary,  but  that  it 
ought  to  develop  continuously  and  in  keeping  with  tUe  present.  He  showed  the 
same  Me  for  histoiy  as  his  gnmdfKtber  Builiiu  I,  and  ocmtjimed  the  work  o£ 
Theophansfl,  but  in  an  inflated  and  boastful  style. 

In  his  ap^e  the  Byzantiue  svstcia  of  Mayors  of  the  Palace  was  developed.  It  is- 
beyoiul  any  doubt  that  we  may  thus  ilesignate  the  jjosition  of  the  Basileiopators, 
who  ultimately  bore  tlie  iinperiui  title  (thus,  Styiiauus  Zaui/es,  894).  The  fact 
that  in  tlie  Firankish  Empire  the  post  of  the  mayor  of  the  palace  grew  out  of  th» 
royal  dvil  service  which  was  concerned  with  the  adniinistrative  duties  of  th& 
royal  honseliold,  and  in  Byzantium  out  of  tlie  post  of  commander  of  the  forei^ 
guard  (Hetanearch),  cannot  establish  lonvincingly  any  diilerence  between  the 
ma}'or  of  the  palace  and  the  Basileiupatur.  More  distinctive  is  the  tact  that  the 
CSarolingians  only  rose  to  be  viceroys,  but  the  Byzantine  commanders  to  real 
imperial  dignit)-  by  the  aide  of  the  Armenian  dynaaty;  in  f&ct,  the  latter  formally 
took  the  second  place. 

Romanus  I  Lacapemis  (919-944  co-emperor),  the  son-in-law  of  ( 'nustautine^ 
reduced  Lhe  latter  nut  niercly  to  the  second,  but,  by  the  coronation  ol  iiis  own  three 
aons^  actually  to  the  fifth  place ;  and,  unlike  the  Carolingian  mayors,  abandoned 
even  the  outward  semblance  of  respect  for  the  i-uling  dynasty.  In  liulgaria,  after 
the  eouolusioti  (if  peace  in  924,  and  after  the  death  of  Symeon  in  927,  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Bulgarian  patriarchate  and  the  marriage  of  Maria,  granddaughter  of 
Bomanus,  with  the  C/ar  Peter,  produced  friendly  relations  with  Byzantium.  The 
soUdarity  of  Islam  wm  broken  up  by  an  aUianoe  with  the  emir  of  Melitene  (928). 
Armenia,  which  was  bound  to  £ast  Home  by  so  many  private  ties,  and  had 
become  a  great  power  under  the  powerful  Aiot  (915-928),  was  now  brought  into 
a  political  alliance;  and  amity  was  established  with  the  iiussiaus  after  their  severe 
defeats  by  the  commercial  treaty  of  945. 

The  glory  of  acquiring  new  relics^  espedally  that  of  the  image  of  Ghtiat»  which 
had  been  brought  from  Edessa  to  Kome,  cast  a  halo  round  the  usurped  crown  of 
IJomanus ;  the  latter  knew  al.so  how  to  employ  the  f'nria  for  his  own  ]iurpo8es; 
he  won  its  friend.sluj>,  ostensibly  by  a  "union"  (920),  and  really  by  the  enthrone- 
ment of  Theophylactus,  his  horse-loving  son,  as  liatriaidL  It  is  hard  to  say  how 
far  Bomantis  may  have  entered  into  financial  n^otiations  with  the  senator  Alberic,. 
the  protector  of  the  Curia,  for  the  transferrenco  of  imperial  rights.  Finally,  Con- 
stantine  Yll,  by  the  agency  of  the  sons  of  Jiomanus,  freed  himself  from  the  father,, 
and  then  from  the  sous. 

(i)  The  Empire  at  the  Height  of  its  Power  under  Nicephonis  IT  PJiocas,  John 
Tzimisces,  and  Basilius  II  {963-1025).  —  Even  if  little  iliat  is  complimentary 
can  be  said  about  the  talents  of  Constant ine  as  a  ruler,  as  a  man  he  stands 
far  above  his  son  itonianus  11  (959-963),  wlio  at  the  age  of  nineteen  liad  mar- 
ried Theophano,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  a  poor  innkeepa.  Joseph  Bringas,  the 
moving  spirit  of  the  government,  confided  the  war  against  Crete  to  the  experi> 
euoed  Nioe]>horus  Phocas,  wlio  conquered  tlie  islnnd  in  961  and  Imouj^Iu  it  back 
to  Christianity.  He  had  already  captuied  tlie  Ciiiciun  towns  and  Aleppo,  wlien 
the  news  arrived  of  the  death  of  Komauus  11.  Theophano  was  to  act  as  regents 
lor  hiB  infant  cbOdrsn  Basilius  II  and  Gonatanttne  VIII.  Ifioephorus  thai 
naidied  to  the  capital  and  had  himself  crowned  emperor,  nob  without  the  eo* 
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operation  td  a  baatard  son  of  BozDanns  Lacapenus,  BacoliuB,  the  proaident.  ai  (he 

Senate. 

Niceplionia  II  (963-969)  was  a  silent  ascetic  with  a  fiery  soul,  who  practised 
the  virtue  of  self-suppression  not  only  through  the  privations  of  a  aoldiei's  life  hut 
also  in  the  miHiaBtiiO  cell :  rude,  rough,  and  ugly,  but  surrounded  hy  all  the  cliarm 
of  \4ctorious  cRmpaigns,  the  idol  nf  his  truops,  he  liecnme  the  liusbaud  of  tho  inost 
seductive  and  most  delicate  o£  womeu,  the  empress-widow  Thcophano,  who  thus 
sectired  for  herself  the  sucoessful  gnmai  He  earned  on  the  crusade  a^inst 
Islam  with  the  fttnstlrism  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Osppadoeian  race  from  which 
he  sprang;  the  fallen  were  to  be  reckoned  martyrs  (cf.  p.  81).  Everjthing  must 
Ik»  subser\'ient  to  the  purposes  of  the  war,  of  the  army,  and  of  the  navy,  which 
alone  Byzantium  possessed,  as  the  emperor  boasted  to  Liutpraud.  The  coinage 
was  debased  as  a  means  of  reUeving  the  finances;  restrictions  upon  the  acquisition 
of  land  in  mortmain,  perhaps  also  a  limitation  of  t  he  right  of  pre-emption  to  indi« 
viduals  of  the  same  status  as  the  vendor,  were  all  tried  as  a  means  of  restoring 
solvency.  The  wide  jstretch  of  frnnticr  facing  the  Arabs  had  become  with  it:^  for- 
tresses (el  Awassim)  a  military  frontier,  which  \u;geutly  needed  settlers.  Patience 
was  required ;  the  Jaeobitio  immigrants  were,  according  to  the  emperor's  word,  to 
xemain  exempt  from  all  annoyance  on  the  score  of  dogma  (Chalceclun).  The 
emperor  h<id,  it  is  true,  made  more  pmniis^i's  tliaii  (lie  clergy  <»f  Byzantiuin  wished 
U>  kecyi ;  in  spite  of  everything  the  vSyrians  were  dra;ir,u'ed  iiuo  the  capital  for  reli- 
gious tests.  No  monk  ever  formed  so  rigid  an  ideal  as  tins  emperor,  who  would 
have  wished  to  lay  all  the  riches  of  the  world  at  the  feet  of  Theophano,  hut  had 
hjmiwlf  absolutely  no  wants.  The  home  f  a  wliicb  he  sighed  was  Lavra  on  Mount 
Athn<!,  founded  hy  Athanasius  in  968  at  his  instigation;  there  retirement  from  the 
world  was  pos-ibk^  in  the  ftrictp<<t  form,  in  tlie  spirit  of  the  old  Oriental  monas- 
tiusm,  in  tlie  spirit  of  Abbot  Theodorus  of  Studion. 

As  a  part  of  official  saUiries  was  kept  back  by  Nlcephorus,  as  CflBsaro-papism 
l^ieatened  to  revive  in  its  harshest  form  tlirough  his  policy,  since  without  the 
emperor's  consent  and  eoinmnnd  nn  ppisi^opal  election  rnidd  bo  held,  and  no  See 
occupied,  and  as  an  niinost  extortionate  advantage  of  the  corn  monopoly  was  taken 
by  the  government,  the  whole  empire  was  in  ferment.  Theophano  took  measures 
to  ensure  that  a  palace  revolution  xmder  the  youi^  Armmian  John  Tzimisces 
flbcrald  find  the  bedroom  of  her  husband  open;  and  Nicephorus  was  put  out  of 
way.  The  eniprofis  Tlieophano  wai?  bftnished  by  the  patriarcli.  John  Tzimisees 
was  com{KdI('d  to  devuLe  half  t)f  his  entire  fortune  to  the  impoverished  peasantry 
in  the  2netr«>][>oUuin  the  ma,  by  the  enlargement  and  furnishing  of  a  great  hospital 
in  Constantinople.  On  this  condition  he  was  recognised  as  emperor,  and  was 
crowned  in  969  in  the  Church  of  Saint  Sophia.  Tzimisces  conducted  the  war 
against  Russia  with  I  rilliant  suc<!es9,  since  he  liberated  Bulgaria.  But  ho  did 
not  restore  the  empire  to  the  Czar  Boris  II,  who  was  released  from  captivity; 
Bulgaria  remamed  henceforth  under  Byzantine  rule.  Only  a  small  piece  of 
Macedonia  and  Albania  had  passed  in  the  year  903  under  the  rule  of  the  Slush^ 
manids,  and  now  remained  indejiendent.  Tzimisces  obtained  great  successes 
agninst  thii  Arabs  under  the  leadership  of  the  Fatimites  of  ]'",^'yi»c;  he  conquered 
Syria  and  crossed  Lebanon.  The  East  was  then  thoroughly  stripped  of  its  treas- 
ined  relics.  He  died  on  the  maioh  home,  and  tiiere  are  grounds  for  suspecting 
that  he  ms  poisoned. 
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The  kingmaker  of  tbat  time,  the  eunuch  Rasilius,  proclaimed  Basilius  II 
(976-1025),  then  tweuty  years  of  age,  as  independent  sovereign.  The  sense  of  the 
duties  of  a  ruler  eorDi>letel}  eluiiiged  his  character,  and  moulded  a  youth  addicted 
to  ever\  form  of  license  into  a  firm  and  almost  ascetic  man. 

Tlie  West  Bulgarian  Einiiiie  iiuiler  the  Shishmanids,  with  Prespa,  Lilor  Achrida, 
as  the  capital,  still  stood  uabroken;  in  fact,  it  had  been  considcmbly  extended 
under  Samuel  (976-1014).  Not  merely  had  the  Bjzanlines  luceived  a  severe 
defeat  (991)  —  evffli  the  more  southerly  Adriatic  coast  was  ahandoned  to  Bui- 
^ria,  the  northern  coast  with  the  Dalmatian  islands  went  to  the  Croat  Kreszimir  I, 
and  Servia  became  a  vaf^sa!  State  of  Bul^jaiia.  But  the  defeat  of  Samuel  un  the 
Spercheiiis,  and  ^till  nmre  the  capture  of  fifteen  thousand  Bulfjarians  etlecied  ou 
the  BelufiiL/.a  Mouotiau  (1014;  south  of  the  passes  of  Xlidion  and  Kimpoluug) 
decided  the  fate  of  the  Bulgarian  Empire.  The  prisoners  were  blinded;  one  in 
every  himdred  was  left  with  one  eye  to  guide  the  others  home.  Basilius  was 
called  from  this  deed  Bulgaroktnnop,  - — slayi-r  of  the  Bulgarians.  We  can  mnler- 
staud  that  the  Czar  Samuel,  to  whom  this  pitiable  army  was  sent,  was  heart-broken 
at  the  sight. 

In  the  year  1018  Basilius  made  his  entry  into  Achrida,  where  the  splendid 

royal  treasme,  gold-embroidered  robes,  and  a  crown  of  the  Sliishmauids  set  with 
pearls,  fell  into  his  hands.  The  Bulgarian  nobles,  who  retained  tlieir  iniviletrps, 
could  now  rejoice  in  Byzantine  titles.  The  tlscal  system  was  for  the  moment  left 
in  its  present  condition, — a  measure  of  com,  maize,  and  millet  for  each  yoke  of 
oxen.  Finally  independence  was  guaranteed  to  the  Church  of  Bulgaria ;  its  first 
arclibishop  was  a  Bulgarian,  though  it  ma}-  be  noticed  that  hia  successor,  Leo,  was 
a  Greek.  Although  at  first  the  extent  of  the  archbishopric  of  Aclirida  had  been 
fixed  at  what  it  was  in  later  years,  the  emperor,  on  the  request  of  the  Archbishop, 
re-established  the  diocese  on  its  old  scale,  such  as  it  was  under  Czar  Peter,  not- 
withstauding  that  Greek  dioceses,  especially  Thessalonica.  were  prejudiced  thereby. 
The  hij][h  estimation  in  which  the  new  subjects  (»f  the  empire  were  held  was 
clearly  shown  by  the  intermamages  of  noble  families  with  the  royal  Bulgarian 
house  of  the  Shislmianids.  Thus  Basilius  was  lu}al  to  the  principle  which  he 
had  announced  in  his  proclamation  of  1020, — Although  we  have  become  lords 
of  the  countiy,  we  have  maintained  its  privileges  as  inviolable."  Bulgaria  was 
linked  to  Byzantium  <mly  by  a  personal  imioii.  For  the  aofiuisiiion  of  a  new 
province,  West  Bulgaria  with  Servia,  by  this  energetic  ytolicy  of  reconciliation, 
and  for  the  victory  of  the  Greek  spirit  over  the  Bulgarian,  Basilius  offered  his 
thanksgiving  in  the  Church  of  the  Mother  of  God  at  Athens,  to  whom  costly 
vessels  from  Achrida  were  dedicated. 

Tn  social  matters  Basilius  followed  in  the  stej^s  of  Romanus  I  Lacapenns, 
checking  most  striugently  the  formation  of  large  landed  estate?.  He  exiemled 
the  list  of  the  magnates,  who  were  prohibited  from  acquiring  a  village  or  hamlet 
(cl  p^  81),  by  adding  to  it  the  members  of  the  body-guaid,  abolished  the  right 
of  the  magnates  to  acquire  a  title  by  forty  years'  possession,  and  introduced  a  rule 
requiring  the  production  of  the  original  title-dedls.  In  fact,  he  eonfiseated  larjie 
estates  in  Ciiicia  and  Cappadocia,  commanded  a  speculator  in  land  to  pull  down 
his  mansion,  and  allotted  the  ground  among  small  proprietors  The  whole  bui-den 
of  militaiy  service  was,  at  least  for  some  decades,  put  on  the  shoulden  of  the 
magnates  and  great  landed  proprietors  in  such  a  way  that  the  rich  nei^bouis 
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were  responsible  for  outstanding  taxes  of  the  small  farmers  (aWr}7>Jyyvov).  His 
attack  oQ  the  system  of  latge  estates  was  essentially  a  national  attack,  aimed 
by  the  l^itopean  elemoit  in  tAie  empire  at  the  ling  of  noble  landed  proprietots  . 
in  Asia  Mmor.   He  had,  perhaps,  been  counselled  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 

wealthy  to  personal  anxieties  and  divert  it  fn)m  politics  by  hea\7  taxation. 
Basilius  by  iinweannnj^  exertions  had  acquired  district?  nf  Armenia  in  Asia  Minor 
and  given  them  back  as  fiefs,  and  had  strengthened  the  garrisons  and  fortresses 
in  every  dixeedon.  The  wide  extent  of  his  aoquiaitions  mnj  be  infrared  from 
the  new  bishoprics  of  Keltzene.  He  treated  the  Armenian  Empire,  which  lie 
annexed  in  1021,  with  the  greatest  leniency,  so  that  the  Armenian  historian 
Matheus  l/rbari  extolled  his  merry  and  kindness. 

Under  Basilius  the  iiyzautine  Empire  attained  not  only  its  t^reatest  temtorial 
expansion,  but  also  the  zenith  of  domestic  influmee  and  pros]>et  ii} . 

(r)  The  Pirlndr  to  thr  Dlsrvptlou  (/O?€-/07J). —  The  reign  of  Constantine 
VIII  fl  iJ  JG-lOTl  ),  in  s])iie  t)f  his  patrouage  of  favourites,  8till  showed  the  capability 
of  repelling  foreign  foes,  such  as  the  Pecheneges  and  Arabs.  His  daughters,  Zo© 
and  Tlieodora,  had  some  influence  on  the  succession.  An  old  senator,  Bomanus 
Arg}-ropulus,  was  married  to  Zog,  and  reigned  as  Komauus  III  (1028-1034).  His 
lole  I  if  a  crowned  philosopher  was  ill  suited  tn  liim.  A  remorseless  persecution 
(if  the  Svrian  seliisnuitics,  which  aroused  bitlemess  even  in  the  lay  circh's  of 
ByiuinLium,  drove  many  Syrians  into  the  countiy  of  the  Arabs.  His  own  ex^jedi- 
tion  against  the  Saracens  ended  disastrously,  after  he  had  rejected  the  khaUfs 
proi)osals  for  peace.  Nevertheless,  the  oelebrBted  general  Geoigius  Maniaces 
{cf.  above,  p.  50)  won  Edessa. 

Zoe  seems  to  have  put  the  emperor  out  of  lier  jiath  in  favour  of  her  paramour 
Michael,  who,  as  Michael  IV  (1034-1041),  exercised  the  sovereignty  in  name 
alone ;  he  was  the  brother  of  John,  a  eunuch  and  head  of  the  orphani^,  who 
became  the  real  monarch  as  imperial  chancellor.  At  any  rate  the  sense  of  the 
res|Mmflibilities  of  his  great  power  had  such  effect  on  ^lii  hael  that  he  was  ahle 
to  protect  the  empire  t^inst  invasion.  In  him  a  zealous  theologian  and  philoso- 
pher, who  courted  the  society  of  the  Theosophists,  once  more  mounted  the 
Byzantine  throne.  The  Ftochiotropheion,  the  hall  which  he  built  in  Constanti- 
nople, was  a  sort  of  lefectoty  for  the  devout  poor.  He  succeeded,  with  the  help 
of  larjre  mercenaiy  forces,  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  the  Saracens.  The  tradi- 
tional recapture  of  Athens  after  a  revolt  ai^ainst  the  emjxiror  is  ascribed  to  the 
northern  hero  Harold  Hardmada,  son  of  Siguid ;  but  the  story  springs  from  the 
erroneous  intoi^tation  of  a  Runic  inscription  on  the  gigantic  lion  in  the  arsenal 
at  Venice.  Thus  the  beautiful  reflertinn  of  Athenian  greatness  in  Icelandic 
ballads  fades  away  to  nothing.  Hut  it  is  certain  that  Harald  fmipbt  gloriously 
ill  the  years  1034  and  1035  against  the  Saracens  on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  in 
'.  Sicily,  and  against  the  Bulgarians  on  the  Balkans.  A  yearning  for  his  own 
country  drove  him  back  to  the  north,  even  when  the  emperor  Constantine  did  not 
■wish  to  let  him  go.  Danger  seemed  threatened  by  the  revolt  of  the  Slavs,  whose 
privileges,  dating  from  Basilius,  were  no  longer  respected.  A  grandson  of  Samuel, 
Teter  Deleanus,  was  proclaimed  Czar  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  the  Albanian  [Kipula- 
ticn  now  joined  them,  owing  to  the  oppressive  burden  of  imperial  taxation.  But 
the  brilliant  defoice  of  Theasalonica  and  the  treachery  of  another  Bulgarian 
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jirince  enabled  Michael  to  crush  most  remorselesslj  the  ecclesiastical  iadependenoe 
of  Bulgaria. 

The  arrogance  of  Michael  V  Oakphates  (1041-1042)  led  to  the  proeUmttiait 

of  the  princesses  Theodora  and  Zoe  as  empiessLs ;  and  in  1042  Zoe  manied  Gon- 
stautine  TX  M(3nomachus  (1042-1054).  Tli  i  .  belliun  of  the  general  Maniaces, 
who  had  reconquered  Sicily  in  1038,  suddeuly  ended  by  an  accident,  most  fortu-> 
nate  for  Constoutiue,  whicii  ooet  llaniaoes  his  life.  A  second  danger  was  not 
lessened  by  the  settlement  of  Feoheneges  within  the  borders  of  the  em^nie,  sino» 
by  that  expedi^t  the  inner  connection  between  the  Christianised  nnJ  tlie  pagan, 
members  of  that  imruly  race  was  not  broken  down.  The  appointment  of  f!reek» 
to  Armenian  bishoprics,  after  the  incorporation  of  the  second  part  of  the  Armenian 
Empire,  provoked  tiie  bitterest  hatred  of  the  Anaetaans  towards  Byzantium,  since 
with  this  pdu^  a  confiscation  of  the  |iropwty  of  the  Ohureh  was  evideotly  coO' 
iiccted.  The  .^^enions,  or  some  of  them  at  leasts  looked  to  the  Seljuks  as  their 
liberators. 

This  detection  became  all  the  more  important  when  the  Oriental  Church 
isolated  herself  and  compl^ly  broke  awayfrom  Rome  (1054).  Pope  Leo  IX  had 
indeed  cherished  the  hope  that  the  Greek  and  the  German  emperors,  bein&  as  i& 

were,  the  two  arms  of  tlie  Church,  would  annihilate  (lie  Xnrmans.  But  the  title, 
already  neqTiired  by  the  (Mnireh  of  Constantinople,  of  the  *'  hotbtnl  of  heresy"  and 
the  couleniionof  the  jau  iarch  Michael  Cerulaiius  that  he  was  the  true  ecumenical 
patriarch,  the  sovereign  over  the  churches  of  the  XfhtAe  world,  and  that  the  Pope, 
on  the  couti-ar}',  wns  only  the  bishop  of  Bome,  had  made  bad  blood.  In  sjnte  of 
t]ie  lioiiest  efforts  of  the  emperor  Constantino  to  bring  about  n  pface,  the  Koman. 
Jef^utes  deposited  oti  (be  altar  of  the  Church  of  St.  Sojihia  a  bull  of  <'M  ommuni- 
catiou  against  the  patriarch  Cerularius;  the  Synod,  then  convened,  reualiated  by 
condemning  the  bull  and  its  author.  Thus  the  split  between  the  churches  waa 
made  irrevocable. 

At  Constantinople  'Mnnomachus  then  revived  the  old  university  for  the  study 
of  law,  philosoyihy,  and  philology.  The  iiiovinii;  s)>iiitof  this  restoration  was  the 
author  Michael  I'sellus.  Deeply  iidlueneed  by  the  poetry  and  philosophy  of  the 
andent  Greeks,  especially  by  Homer  and  Plat<^  he  possessed  a  wonderful  mastery 
of  the  Greek  language.  It  is  hardly  astonishing  that  a  supernatural  knowledge 
w-as  attributed  in  hini,  wlien  wc  consider  his  comprehensive  and  by  no  means 
dryly  encycloj>iedic  mastery  o£  the  most  diverse  subjects.  He  donned  tlie  monk's 
dress  and  witlidrcw  from  the  whirl  of  the  capital  and  its  intrigues  to  the  Mysian 
Olympus,  where  plaae^rees  and  cypresses  lifted  their  heads  towards  heaven  and 
the  songs  of  birds  sounded  from  the  bushe.s.  Then  once  again  returning  from  tba 
solitude,  which  could  not  appreciate  his  p^enins,  into  the  crowded  life  of  the  courts 
he  used  his  ]mi  as  a  weapon,  which  he  sold.  He  served  under  a  succession  of 
emperors,  and  became  first  miuister  under  Michael  VII  Parapinacea  This  brilliant 
and  unscrupulous  scholar-politician  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  products  of 
Byzantine  ilevelopment. 

After  the  death  of  Constantine  TX  Tlieodora  assumed  the  government,  which 
she  administered  wisely  wiili  the  help  of  the  priest  Leo  Parnspondyloi>  untU  the 
imocmciliatory  attitude  of  the  patriareb  Cerulaxius  led  her  into  violent  oppoeitioiL 
against  the  GhuTch.  The  Armenian  dynasty  became  extinct  with  this  empress* 
who  transmitted  the  crown  to  the  general  Michael  YI  Stxatioticus  (1066-1057)> 
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The  rich  landowner  who  was  theu  cliosen,  Isaac  T  Ccimnenus  (10r)7-1059), 
resisted  the  claims  of  the  Oriental  Church,  but  retired  himself  into  the  monastery 
of  Studion  and  intrusted  to  his  friend  Gonstantiae  X  Ducas  (1059-1067)  the  heavy 
lespooflibilitj  of  the  thxone,  for  which  he  had  no  epeeaal  qualifieationSj  as  thft 
reiiult  showed.  Magyars,  Pecheneges,  Uzes  were  pirenmg  forward  on  evety  side. 
The  decline  of  Byzantine  prestige  was  reflected  in  a  scheme  for  uniting  the 
churches,  iiagik  of  Armenia  tore  up  the  deed  of  union,  delivered  a  successful 
speech  on  the  Annenian  fiuth  which  was  oomm^ded  hy  Constantiue,  and  coutriTed 
the  murder  of  the  patriarch  of  Gbesarea  as  a  heretic.  Ani,  the  old  royal  cUy  of 
the  Armenians,  theu  fell  into  iho  hands  of  the  Sdjuks,  and  the  Armenian  nation, 
was  almost  broken  tiji. 

The  emjness-w  idow  Eudocia  at  least  attempted,  by  the  choice  of  the  general 
Bomanus  IV  Diogenes  (1067-1071),  to  effect  a  militaiy  noiKanisation.  Th» 
neglect  and  delay  of  the  last  years  was  to  be  retrieved  suddenly,  and  an  army 
formed  with  worthless  soldiers.  lu  doing  so  Homauus  had  not  only  the  Turks  to- 
withstand,  but  also  the  wliole  body  of  courtiers  and  ollicials,  who  immediately 
undermined  his  position  by  gibes ;  "  He  exi)ect5  to  check  the  enemy's  charge  with  a 
shield  and  to  stab  him  dead  witih  a  doth-jard  lance,  and  every  one  claps  his  hand» 
and  shouts  *  Hurrah  1'**  The  empire,  of  wliich  educated  classes  thus  ridiculed 
earnest  efforts,  was  committing  suicide.  The  troacherv  of  Turkish  mercenaries,, 
the  incompetence  and  treachery  of  Byzantine  otticer.s,  allowed  the  Imttlc  at  INfaut- 
zikert  (cf.  p.  33)  to  end  so  di.sastix>usly  for  Bomanus  that  he  was  completely 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  He  was,  it  is  true,  soon  released,  only  to  fall  on  his- 
return  into  the  hands  of  the  cruel  John  Duces,  who  raised  his  nephew  Michael 
to  the  pnrple,  and  put  out  the  eyes  of  Romanus.  Tlie  battle  of  Mantzikert  mark* 
the  detiiiite  disruption  of  the  possc^'inns  of  the  Byzantine  Kmpire  in  Asia  Elinor. 
In  ilie  wild  competition  of  local  pieieuders  for  the  imperial  crown,  fomented  by 
mercenary  officers  and  Turkish  machinations,  the  latter  proved  the  moat  effective 
&ctor  in  the  foundiug  nf  the  Sultanate  of  Icooium.  The  prosperous  era  of  ^zan- 
tium  was  tiien  dead  and  gone. 


Tm  Pause  zir  the  Disintxobation  omtiNO  the  Kbign  of  the 

CoHXENi  (1071-1185) 

(a)  To  the  Death  of  AUxitts  I.  —  The  feeblene.'^s  (jf  the  emperor  Micliael  VII 
Ducas  Parapinaces  (1071-1078),  who  in  his  difficulties  applied  to  PopeGregorj'  VII 
(1073)  for  help  against  the  Turks,  offering  to  renew  the  old  union  between  Rome 
and  the  daughter  Church  of  Constantinople,  as  well  as  the  foolish  attitude  of  the- 
emperor  Kicephorn.s  TII  Bofaneiates  (1078-1  OSl )  towards  the  Nonnan*,  coni]>li- 
cated  the  position  of  Byzantmm,  which  in  any  case  was  suthciently  cniical  alter 
the  battle  of  Ifantzikert  The  part  played  by  the  Turks  on  the  accession  of 
Kieephorus  was  significant:  troops  of  the  Sultim  of  Iconium,  wlio  had  been  won 
over  by  the  adherents  of  Michael  VII,  were  to  fight  against  him,  but  the  Turkish 
captain  of  the  mercenaries  of  Nieephorus  persuaded  them  to  retire.  l^»tli  there  and 
in  other  places  Tuiks  turned  the  scale  by  their  troops,  which  they  hired  out  to  the 
ttmperor  and  the  pseudo-emperors. 

Alnina  I  Comnenus  (1081-1118)  succeeded  in  capturing  Ckmstantinople 
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through  the  treachery  of  a  German  mercenary  officer  Hanno.  A  clever  diplo- 
matist, and  comummate  general,  Alexius  wo\ild  have  been  able  to  coufrout  the 
Turks  with  great  forae,  had  not  a  new  foe  ariaen  in  the  person  of  tlie  Nomuu 
duke  Robert  Guiscard*  who  allied  himself  with  Pope  Gregory  VIL  Galabria  had 
already  fallen  to  the  enemy,  and  the  Balkan  Peninsula  was  the  j^rize  to  which 
Giuscani's  ambition  now  aspired.  Robert  conquered  large  j)oriions  of  Illyria. 
Alexius  tried  by  large  sacritices  of  money  to  win  over  the  emperor  Henry  IV, 
who  indeed  only  turned  against  Itobrnt's  ally,  the  Pope.  Churdi  treasuxes  were 
edd,  and  the  connection  of  Venetian  with  Byzaniine  inierestft  was  adrntly  used 
in  a  stniggle  against  the  common  foe.  'i'lie  Venetians,  with  wliom  a  formal  treaty 
was  concluded  in  May,  1082,  brought  their  shi{)S  to  replace  the  Byzantine  fleet, 
which  had  been  ruined  by  the  loss  of  the  provinces  in  Asia  Minor.  This  treaty 
guaianteed  to  them  the  widest  eommereial  rights,  eztendinfr  to  aU  petts  of  the 
empire,  —  immunity  from  tolls,  harbour  dues,  and  otlier  imposts,  and  an  independent 
quarter  rn  the  port  of  Pera.  This  marks  the  beginninj^  <•£  the  Venetian  colonial 
doniinirm  in  the  East  and  of  the  supremacy  of  Byzantine  culture,  and  above  all 
of  Byzantine  art,  in  Venice  (cf.  p.  62).  In  return  for  these  trading  advantages  it 
was  hoped  that  valuable  allies  had  heen  setnired  for  the  service  of  the  empire 
by  Byzantium.  The  Venetians  had  to  pledge  themselves  to  fight  on  behalf  of 
(he  possessions  of  their  allies;  in  1111  the  Pisans  also  were  pledged  to  allow 
those  of  their  citizens  who  were  settled  in  Byzantine  territor}'  to  share  in 
defending  the  empire  against  attacks.  The  aggressive  policy  of  the  Normans 
was  ended  temporarily  by  a  victoiy  of  Alexius  and  the  death  of  Guiscard 
<1085),  when  the  most  powerful  Narman  prince  Boger  adopted  a  policy  of  com- 
promise  witli  P>y/.antuim. 

Serious  dangers  tlireatened  the  Byzantine  Empire  from  the  Pecheneges 
(10S8-109I ;  p.  85);  Alexius  had  already  sustained  a  defeat  from  them.  He  con- 
trived to  prevent  a  second  reverse  by  haykig  over  another  Turkish  xaee^  the  Cumani 
(also  Uzes;  Hungarian  Kunok,  Russian  Polovzen),  who  first  appeared  in  Russia  in 
1055.  and  in  1065  expelled  from  Atelkuzu  the  Pecheneges,  who  had  earlier  ousted 
the  Hungarians  (p.  84).  The  Cumanian  language  happens  to  be  known  to  ua 
through  the  existence  of  a  Cumanian  glossary. 

The  partition  of  the  Seljuk  Empire  in  1092  (Yd.  Ill,  p.  366)  gave  Alexius 
some  hope  of  driving  out  the  Turks,  not  indeed  alone,  but  with  help  of  the 
West.  The  letter,  still  extant,  which  the  emperor  addressed  to  Count  Robert  1 
of  Flanders  may  well  contain  many  inaccuracies  of  translation,  but  in  any  case 
Alexius  asked  for  help,  and,  among  the  many  motives  which  impelled  the  Cru- 
saders, his  appeals  may  have  been  effective.  Li  1095  the  petition  of  Alexius 
for  the  protection  of  the  Holy  Church  was  read  at  the  Council  of  Piacenza ; 
and  Po]^e  Urban  TI  (1088-1099)  issued  a  proclamation  on  November  27,  1095, 
at  Clermont  (as  we  see  fiom  the  similar  letter  to  the  Flemings)  for  the  libera- 
tion of  the  Eastern  churches.  The  questL<m  of  union  was  not  then  mooted — 
from  idealistic  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  Urban,  and  from  shrewd  calculation 
on  that  of  Alexius, 

The  learned  dau<]:hter  of  the  einjicror,  Anna  Comnena,  who  consulted  oral  and 
written  sources  to  write  the  history  of  her  father  (1069-1118),  the  narrative  rioem 
the  Alezisd,''  relates  in  her  artificial  style,  based  on  Thueydides  and  Folybius» 
marvellous  things  about  the  feeling  in  Byzantium.  Instead  of  mercenaries  who 
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required  to  i>e  paid,  llei y  chanipious  who  paid  themselves ;  instead  of  hel]ifTS  for 
the  emperor,  warriora  gieedy  fur  their  own  profit  and  despisers  of  treaties  —  it  was 
with  horror  that  men  looked  on  the  migration  of  W'ehLern  barhariaas,  wlio  plun- 
dered the  Greek  islands  and  ooasts.  The  "  more  upright "  (aTrXowrepoc)  formed  the 
minority  among  them,  while  the  "  poorer "  who  wished  to  rob,  were  in  the  majority. 
The  persfmal  charm  which  radiated  from  Alexins  and  r'  lli  i-  itself  most  vividly 
in  the  accounts  of  the  Crusader  princes,  as,  f(<r  example,  an  the  letter  of  Count 
Stephen  of  Blois,  helped  to  lessen  the  dilhoulties;  even  Godtrey  de  Bouillon, 
who  at  iirat  was  extremdjr  hostile  to  Che  emperor,  eould  not  escape  this  influ- 
ence and  took  the  oath  of  feulty.  The  mass  of  the  people  had  openly  made 
Alexius,  the  "worthless,"  the  "treacherous,"  res]i(;nsible  for  all  losses  and  dis- 
asters, n!id  repeated  disdainful  epigrams,  such  as  Alexius  uttered  about  the 
struggle  u£  the  Turkb  and  Franks,  "as  important  as  if  two  dogs  were  biting 
each  other." 

The  Norman  Bohemund,  son  of  Bohert  Guiscaid,  had  at  first  submitted  to  the 
emperor  a  plan  for  making  himself  an  indei)endent  sovereign,  but  in  the  end  he 
took  the  oath  of  fealty.  After  the  conquest  of  Antioch  he  wished  to  keep  tliis 
mui^t  important  town  in  his  own  handa  He  could  only  do  this  if  he  appealed  for 
help  to  the  auth(Nity  of  the  papacy  against  the  heretics  of  Byzantium.  Urban  II, 
Imwevcr.  in  the  coundls  of  Bari  and  Konie,  advocated  the  reconciliation  of  the 
churciies.  His  sueeessor  Paschal  II  (1099-1118)  first  attempted  by  his  papal 
legate  to  support  Bohemund,  who  himself  came  to  Europe  in  order  to  make 
capital  out  of  the  current  prejudice  against  the  Greeks  and  to  divert  the  dangerous 
attacks  of  the  Byzantine  emperor  on  Antiodi  by  a  crusade  of  Europe  against 
Byzantium.  Bat  he  could  not  raise  the  mighty  storm  which,  in  his  own  words, 
was  neeessary  in  order  to  uproot  the  lofty  oak,  although  he  preached  from  the 
pulpit  in  (Jhurtres  that  the  crusaders  against  Byzantium  would  obtain  the  riciiest 
towns»  and  often  forced  the  otmyiction  <m  minds  irritated  against  the  emperor  that 
8  successful  crusade  could  only  begin  with  the  war  against  Bx  zantium.  Owing 
to  the  energy  of  the  Comneni  a  full  century  was  still  to  elapse  before  these  ideas 
■were  matured.  In  the  peace  of  1107-1108,  which  followed  on  a  severe  defeat 
near  Durazzo,  Bohemund  was  forced  to  renew  the  oath  of  fealty  for  Im  sadly 
diminished  principality  of  Antioch,  which  was  to  beeome  again  Greek, — ecclesias- 
tically so  at  once,  and  politically  after  Bohemund's  death  (1111).  On  the  other 
hand  the  promise  of  the  subjection  of  the  Criisadera  by  Alexius  had  less  impor- 
tance. The  severe  defeat  of  the  paoa"v  in  1111  (Vol.  VI)  induced  Alexius  then 
to  otter  the  papacy  protection  and  union  m  return  for  the  imperial  Ivoman  crown, 
which  offer  Faaohal  II  declared  possiUe  under  the  proviso  that  Alexius  subjected 
himself  (the  members  to  the  head)  and  abandoned  his  obduracy. 

)  CH)  The  J-j.itcnt  and  Fopulation  of  the  Kmpire.  —  In  1100  the  East  Roman 
'  Empire  embraced  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  including  Bulgaria,  as  far  as  the  Danube. 
Servia,  Bosnia,  and  Croatia  had  been  leet  The  soutbeni  Crimea  was  subject  to 
Byzantium ;  the  southern  coast  of  the  Bkek  Sea,  with  Trebisond,  was  only  taken 
from  Gregory,  prince  of  Georgia,  in  1107,  and  he  was  enfeoffed  with  it  in  1108. 
The  islands  of  the  .Egean  Sea,  Crete,  Rhodes,  and  Cyprus  were  Byzaniiue.  This 
sovereignty  was,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  only  nominal  in  many  places.  A 
rebellion  caused  by  the  pressure  of  taxation  still  snxged  in  Crete  and  Cyprus ;  in 
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Rhodes  the  pirates  were  the  virtual  rulers.  The  charter  of  the  monastery  of 
<Jhristodulus  on  Patmrw,  dating  from  April,  1088,  shows  how  that  island  was  a 
wilderness,  overgrown  with  thorns  and  treeless,  without  any  buildings  except  a 
misetftble  chapel  inflide  an  ancient  temple.  Even  this  deserted  lock  was  inces- 
santly harassed  by  attacks  of  Turks  and  Christian  pirates,  who  had  driven  St 
Ohristodule  from  Mount  Leros  in  the  vicinity  of  Iliilicarnassus  to  and  filially 
to  Patmos.  Tlie  old  naval  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  from  which  the  tlooi  was 
recruited,  had  fallen  into  the  bauds  uf  the  Turks  tm  far  as  the  Sea  of  ^iarmora. 
The  Turk  Tzachas,  fonnerly  in  the  Gre^  service,  had  with  the  title  of  emperor 
Tuled  from  Smyrna  not  mefely  over  the  snrrounding  country,  but  also  over  ChioB, 
Samos,  and  the  proater  part  of  Lesbos,  whicli  only  became  onco  morfi  Byzantine 
after  1092.  I'nder  such  conditions  we  must  consider  it  merely  a  taiiu  echo  of 
the  times  of  greatness  (cf.  the  map  "  Western  Asia  at  the  Time  of  the  Caliphs  " 
<xa  p,  332  of  VoL  lU),  if  the  phrase  "the  fleet  b  the  glory  of  Bomania"  ia 
atill  heard. 

The  popuLuii>n  was  a  motley  mixture.  Traders  flocked  tofjetlier  from  every 
quarter  of  the  world,  nut  merely  into  the  capital,  but  to  the  Octolier  fair  at  Thes- 
salonica,  and  to  lialnijTus.  The  great  traveller,  the  Jew  Bcnjamiu  of  Tudela 
{t  1173),  teetifies  to  this  state  of  things  at  Byzantaum  under  Manuel:  *  merchants 
from  Bagdad,  Mesopotamia,  Media,  Persia,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Russia,  Hungary,  the 
onimtry  of  the  Pechenep;es,  Italy,  and  Spain."  The  Cireek  population  bad  then 
revived,  and  lived  in  crowded  villages  and  towns.  Arcadia,  Ijac^diemon,  Asty palaia, 
Achrida,  Joaunina,  Castoria,  Larissa,  Platamuna,  Cytros,  Dynhachium,  Chimara, 
Buthrot<Ni,  Gorcjrra,  are  mentioned  as  Greek  towns  by  the  ^jab  Edrisi,  who  wrote 
«t  the  commission  of  Roger  IL  On  the  western  slopes  of  Pamon,  between  the 
modern  towns  of  Leuidi  (i/ao?  toO  'Aylov  Aetovlhov,  deed  of  12 'J 2)  and  Hagios 
Audi-eas  lived  the  Tsakons,  descendants  of  the  old  Laconians  {e^  ^AKwiai  ?) ; 
it  was  here  that  the  population  with  its  andent  names  had  retained  the 
greatest  purity. 

Slavonic  immigrations  had  almost  submerged  the  old  Greek  race.  Jewish  col- 
onist", Albanians,  and  Wallachiaus  pushed  their  way  into  the  Greek  peninsnla.  A 
province  of  Thessaly  was  called  Great  Wallachia,  and  we  liud  Wallachians  in  ihe 
army.  The  cities  of  western  Italy  began  slowly  to  plant  Ukeir  colaniee  in  the 
crevices  of  this  tottering  empire.  The  disintegrating  force  of  this  luxuriant  foreign 
growth  must  not  be  uiidere>ti mated  when  wo  consider  the  progress  of  llyzantiue 
decay.  It  is  nnt  the  prolit-makuifj  powers  of  trade  that  wc  must  consi<ler,  but 
that  of  the  colonial  system,  which  ventured  to  work  in  the  sinking  Byzantine 
Empife  with  its  own  surplus  of  capital  and  surplus  of  hands.  The  system  of  foraed 
labour,  which  employed  the  former  Byzantine  serfs  as  if  they  were  full  slaves, 
crentt  d  fur  the  Italian  cmnmuniiies  those  riches  which  we  should  never  Gompre- 
head  as  a  result  of  tho  Levant  trade  alone. 

(c)  Dreams  of  Empire  down  to  (he  Death  of  Androniieus  (77^^.— John  II 
Comnenus  (1118-1143),  also  called  John  the  Handsome,  averted  by  his  moderar 

tion  the  ambitious  efforts  ctf  his  sister  Anna  (cf.  p.  92)  to  jdace  on  the  throne 
her  husband  Niceph^rus  Hryenuius  the  younger;  he  also  foufirht  with  success 
against  the  I'echeueges  (1122),  Servians  (1123),  and  lluiigariaus,  and  in  Asia 
against  the  Seljuka  (1126-1137)  and  .AimeniaoB  (1137>  The  tiea^  of  1108  was 
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TODSwed,  m  1137,  with  Bohenrand  I,  soocessor  of  Baimund  <rf  Poitou,i  on  the  terms 

that  Antioch  should  be  surrendered  to  tbe  Greek  throne,  hut  that  a  territory  on 
Turkish  soil,  Haleb  and  the  petty  towns  on  the  up])er  On)ntes  (still,  however,  to 
be  conquered),  should  be  ceded  to  Kaimund  as  a  hereditary  tiet  The  action  of  the 
«inperor  against  Antioch  was  sharply  censured  by  Pope  Innocent  II  in  the  bull 
cf  1138 ;  the  Latins  were  ordered  to  withdraw  from  his  comimny  and  his  service.' 
The  Byzautiue  clei<iy  then  felt  the  wideiiinr^  of  the  gulf  which  separated  them 
from  the  papacy.  "The  Pope  is  Emperor  and  no  Pope,"  said  a  O reek  who  was 
staying  at  Moute  Cassino ;  and  the  Archbishop  of  Thessalonica  biuutiy  rejected 
fhd  dfdm  of  Bome  "  to  send  her  orders  thus  from  on  high,"  nnce  the  Greeks,  '*to 
whom  the  knowledge  of  science,  the  learning  of  their  masters,  and  tin;  brilliant 
intellects  uf  Helk'nism  were  useless,"  thus  hecame  slaves.  Gentle  and  wise,  never 
enfori'ing  a  death  penally,  thrifty,  since  lit-  curtailed  the  luxury  of  the  court  aud 
left  L>ehLud  hiiu  a  wcll-iiiied  treasury,  Joliii  enliauceU  thu  glory  of  the  empire  and 
extended  its  firontiers.  Only  Italy  was  definitely  given  up ;  Naples,  the  last  pos- 
sessio  I  of  Byzantium  on  Italian  soil,  became  Norman  iii  1138.  The  attempt  to 
\inthdraw  from  the  iron  grip  of  Venice  proved  ft  failure  since  tlie  latter  proceeded 
to  ravage  tbe  island^?. 

The  ideas  of  We^t  European  chivalry  united  with  Byzautiue  culture  aud  states- 
manship in  the  person  of  the  fourth  son  of  the  emperor  John,  Manud  I  Com- 
nenus  (1143-1180).  We  cannot  indeed  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  the  ever 
laudatory  hack-poet  Theodoros  Prndromo?,  who  wmte  witty  and  pleaj'ing  verse 
on  everj'thing  which  cuuld  bring  mouey  to  purse ;  but  we  have  better  authori- 
ties in  the  historians  Cinnamus  (a  soldier  skilful  in  his  profession)  and  Kicetas 
Aoominatus,  who  continued  tiie  work  of  Anna  Oomnena.  The  rash  daring  with 
which  the  emperor,  escorted  by  two  faithful  followers,  made  his  way  through  a 
dense  Turkish  army,  charged  alone  with  the  standard  a^^inst  the  Hungarian  rankf, 
and  after  the  crossing  of  the  Save  did  not  actually  burn  his  boats  but  sent  them 
hack;  his  return  wl^  four  Turks  bound  to  his  saddle-bow;  his  acceptance  of  a 
cballd^  to  single  oombato  in  honour  of  his  wife;  and  the  skill  with  which,  in 
the  lists  at  Antioch,  he  hurled  two  latin  knights  out  of  their  saddles,  —  all  this 
brought  him  nearer  to  the  Western  chivalry.  He  seemed  to  be  an  Oecirlcntal 
among  the  Greeks.  Aud  in  admirable  harmony  with  the  whole  picture  is  bis 
Crerman  wife,  Bertha  of  Sulsbach,  sister-in-law  of  Conrad  III,  who,  in  defiance  of 
the  stately  etiquette  of  the  Byzantine  senate  and  court,  gave  expression  to  her 
joyful  admiration  of  her  heroic  husband.  Even  the  8U|ierstitious  liking  for 
astrology,  v/hich  the  cm])eror  defended  in  a  treatise  of  his  own  composition,  forms 
a  natural  pendant  to  this.  Natives  of  tlie  West,  received  high  ^m)sU»  in  the  army 
and  the  govwnmrait.  The  great  Western  shield  and  the  long  lances  were  now 
introduced  into  Byzantium. 
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The  way  seemed  paved  for  a  recoii(?iliation  between  East  and  West,  and  at 
this  price  the  Itoraau  niid  Greek  Churrhes,  according  to  Mamu'l's  view,  niiglit  lie 
united  under  a  Roman  primate.  Pope  Alexander  III  lent  a  willing  ear  to  these 
proposals,  so  long  as  he  found  himself  in  oonOict  with  Emperor  Frederick  I 
Barbarossa  (1161).  Then  the  cardinal- jneslivtei  William  of  Pavia  spoke  quite  in 
■the  I>yzantine  spirit  of  tlie  oppression  which  llie  tyranny  of  the  barbarians  had 
bntuf^lu  on  the  Church  since  the  name  of  emperor  had  been  arrogated  by  thera. 
In  tins  beuse  ihe  sanguine  spiiiL  oi"  Manuel  was  understood,  when  he  wished  in 
the  year  1175  to  win  the  oo-opecation  of  the  West  by  a  new  crusade.  But  the 
Greek  dwgy  were  quite  opposed  to  the  union,  and  the  parallel  of  the  wandering 
sheep  was  indignantly  repudiated  by  the  Greek  Church  witli  tlie  remark  that  it  liad 
not  added  anything  to  the  creed  (of.  p.  80).  The  clouds  in  the  West  lowered 
threateningly.  Barbarossa  at  the  end  of  1177  wrote  to  the  emperor  Manuel  that 
not  merely  ttie  Boman  imperium,  but  also  the  Greek  Empire,  must  be  at  his  beck 
and  nod  and  administered  under  hia  suzerainty.  In  the  the  ty  of  the  two  sworda 
there  was  no  room  for  a  Greek  empire ;  Frederick  e\  eii  offered  his  services  as  an 
arbiter  in  Greek  ecclesiastical  disputes.  Thus  iu  the  West,  twenty-seven  years 
before  the  annihilation  of  the  Greek  Empire,  political  doctrines  were  started  which 
simply  denied  die  existence  of  the  Greek  imperial  crown. 

It  was  of  little  importance,  then,  in  view  of  the  failure  to  win  over  the  Curia 
and  to  conduct  successfully  the  diplomatic  war  ngaiiist  the  Western  empire,  that 
Manuel  bad  bis  own  party  in  Home,  Venice,  Dalmatia,  and  Hungary,  or  that 
he  hoped  to  gain  the  crusading  States  by  great  undertakings  on  theLr  bdialf,  and 
the  good'WiU  of  the  Latins  generally  by  trade  concessions,  or  the  education  of 
Bagusan  nobles  at  the  cost  of  the  State.  The  calamitous  defeat  near  tlie  sources 
of  the  Mreander,  at  Myriocephalon,  1176,  which  Manuel  suiiaint  d  at  the  hands  of 
Izz  ed-din  Kiiij-Arslan  (1156-1193;  VoL  III,  p.  372),  wa.s,  it  is  true,  quickly 
retrieved  by  two  great  victories,  but  the  intense  energy  of  Manuel  was  broken. 
The  ascendancy  of  Barbarossa  and  his  own  defeat  show  that  his  life>work  as  a 
statesman  and  a  soldier  had  not  been  sncccssful. 

Under  Alexius  II  (1180-1183),  a  minor  for  whom  his  mother  Maria  of  Antioch 
governed,  the  siuoulderiug  hatred  of  the  Greeks*  fur  the  Latins  burst  into  flame. 
The  unscrupulous  exactions  of  labournservioe  and  money  imposed  by  the  Occi- 
dentals were  terribly  revenged  on  May  2,  1182.  Andronicus  (I)  Comnenus,  the 
Ali'ibiades  of  the  ]\fiddle  IJyzantine  Kmjure,  stirred  n]>  this  rebellion  and,  as  a 
liljerator,  occupied  the  iiighest  place  ia  the  empire  in  1183,  first  as  co-regent,  and 
after  the  murder  of  Alexius  (1184)  as  sole  ruler.  A  favourite  with  women,  of 
infatuating  personal  dumn,  an  orator  whose  flood  of  eloquence  no  hearer  could 
resist,  an  admirable  general,  a  distinguished  administrator  of  the  empire,  whose 
great  landowners  and  feudal  nobility  he  remorselessly  attacked,  he  was  the  most 
exemplary  ruler,  and  the  most  unscrupulous  of  men  in  his  private  life.  Once 
more  the  administration  was  to  be  altered,  bureaucracy  terminated,  and  the 
refractory  grandees  crushed  with  iron  strength  and  condemned  for  h^h  treason. 
But  when  the  avenging  massacre  of  the  Latins  at  Tbessalonica  (August  24, 1185) 
and  the  restriction  of  the  games  exa8]>erated  the  people.  Isaac  Angelus,  who  had 
been  spared  during  the  proscription,  was  chosen  emperor  on  September  12, 1185, 
after  turbulent  meetings  of  the  deetors.  Thua  ended  the  eta  of  peace  in  which 
"every  man  sat  quietly  under  the  shade  of  his  own  vine  and  l^'tree,"  in  whidi 
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canals  and  aqueducts  had  been  planned,  taxes  lessened,  and  the  population  of 

the  empire  amazingly  augmented.    The  scenes  after  the  foil  of  Androuicus,  when 

the  nii'b  rohbed  and  pillaged  iu  the  palace,  the  arsenal,  and  the  plmrcli,  as  if  in 
m  enemy's  couatrjj  throw  a  lurid  light  on  the  condition  of  the  capital 


M.  Th£  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Empire  under  the  House  of  Angelus 

(1185-1204) 

The  reigns  of  Isaac  11  Angelas  (nsr;-1195)  and  bis  br(.)ther  Alexius  HT 
(1195-120")  mark  the  complete  decline  of  the  empire.  The  moh  and  the  capital 
play  the  chief  role.  The  weakness  of  the  goveriiineut,  which  could  no  longer  ward 
off  plundering  inroads,  was  apparent  to  all  its  subjects.  The  eolleetion  of  taxea  on 
the  marriage  of  Isaac  II  weighed  esjjecially  heavily  on  the  Bulgarians  and  Walla- 
chians.  Peter  and  John  As6n,  two  brothers  of  the  old  stock  of  the  Bulgarian 
czars,  who  had  grown  up  among  the  Wallachians  and  were  familiar  with  their 
laugiiage  and  beloved  by  the  people,  took  advantage  of  political  discontent  and 
rel^otts  enthusiasm  to  stir  up  revolt ;  Peter  became  Czar  of  the  Bulgarians  and 
Greeks  (1185).  The  new  empire  was  supported  by  the  iServian  prince  Nemanja. 
The  alliance  with  Frederick  I  Barbarossa  did  not  indeed  lead,  as  had  been  ho[>ed, 
to  a  recognition  of  the  imperial  style,  and  the  Servian  king  Stephen  II  ^^Temanja 
was  defeated  by  Isaac  in  1194,  while  John  was  murdered  in  1196  and  his  brother 
Peter  in  1197 ;  but  nevertheless  Calojan  (1197-1207)  was  able  to  rule  over  a  realm 
which  extended  from  Belgrade  to  tlie  lower  Maritza  and  Agathopolis,  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube  to  the  Strj'mon  and  the  upper  Vardar. 

The  imperial  army  of  Isaac,  whose  commander  Alexius  Branas  proclaimed 
himself  emperor,  was  defeated  by  Conrad  of  Montferrat,  with  a  force  oompoaed 
of  Franks,  Varangians,  Turkish  and  Georgian  merchants.  The  non-Greeks  alreadj 
decided  tlie  destinies  of  Byzantium.  The  army,  which  already  was  mostly  nnn- 
Greek,  was  strengthened  by  colonists  and  Hungarian  mercenaries  abroad.  The 
defeat  of  Adrianople,  as  well  as  the  crusade  of  the  emperor  liarbarossa,  showed 
the  complete  feebleness  of  the  generals  and  the  army.  Of  the  former  dcmiinions 
of  the  empire  Macedonia  and  Thrace  were  in  the  ixjssession  of  the  Bulgarians. 
Corfu,'  Cej'hallfnia,  Za(  yntlnis  wore  held  by  Margariione  of  Brindisi,  who  was  first 
an  admiral  of  Tancred's,  then  a  private  on  his  own  ae(X)unt.  A  tribute  of  fifty 
auvl  later  of  tifteeu  huniliedweighLs  of  gold  was  asked  by  the  Emperor  Henry  VI 
for  the  territory  from  Dyt  rhachium  to  Thessalonica.  The  fobric  of  the  empire 
was  cracking  in  every  joint.  Archons  rose  up  in  particular  towns  and  districts  and 
exercised  a  completely  independent  sovereif^nty.  Where  imjK^'rial  officials,  "privi- 
leged pirates,"  still  governed  or  api>eared,  they  only  extorted  luxes  for  Byzantium, 
for  themselves,  and  for  a  retinue  of  rapacious  underlings,  so  that — as  in  the  period 
of  tiie  taiUe  under  Louis  XIV — the  inhabitants  preferred  to  leave-  the  fidds 
uncultivated  and  fled. 

Archbishop  ^lichael  Acominatus  of  Athens,  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  unfold?  a 
thrilling  picture  of  tliat  age  of  misery.  He  gallantly  defended  the  Acrojwlis 
against  the  Archon  Leo  Sgurus  of  Xauplia  and  pointed  out  the  privil^es  of  his 
R8ideiice»  which  no  one  now  respected.  Although  Athens  still  retained  a  leflection 
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of  her  renown,  so  that  the  king  of  Geoqpa  sent  there  yearly  twenty  youths  for 
education  (amongst  them  the  Georgian  pnet  Lota  Rustavell),  and  although  tha 
Englishman  John  of  Basingstoke,  later  archdeacon  of  Leicester,  praiseis  his  evei-> 
to-be-remembered  Athenian  inatructress  Constantina  as  a  model  of  learning,  ydt 
the  pupOa  of  this  Greek  culture,  of  whioh  Acominatus  ^if  we  believe  his  lunenfe 
over  his  rustication  in  Athens  —  detected  little  trace,  are  for  the  most  part  aliens- 

Alexius  III  in  1195  firdered  his  brother  Isaac  to  lie  Minded  and  Isaac's  soo 
Alexius  to  be  imprisoned.  The  fear  he  entertained  of  his  brother-in-law,.  Philip 
of  Siiabk,^  is  shown  by  the  treaty  of  1198  with  Venice,  by  the  terms  of  which  ther 
Venetians  •wen  forced  to  pledge  themselves  to  protect  Byzantium  evm  againsb 
the  German  king.  Tlie  rights  of  the  Venetian  consul  (Bagioulos  =  Bailo ;  thus  m 
Theodore  Lascaris)  were  then  fixed.  As  he  exercised  civil  and  criminal  jiirisdie- 
tiou  over  the  Venetians,  we  may  date  from  this  treaty  the  origin  of  consular  Jm-is> 
diction.  Alexins  III  wba,  notwithstanding,  foolish  enough  to  infringe  the  treaty 
on  his  side.  Continual  demands  for  tolls  were  made  of  the  Venetians,  and  alli- 
tnces  with  Pisa  and  Genoa  formed  a  lending  feature  of  T^vzantiue  pulii  y. 

The  young  Alexius  tleil  hy  way  of  Rome  to  the  court  of  Piiilip,  wlio  thea 
sent  envoys  to  Venice,  where  princes  were  already  collected  iit  considerable  imm- 
beis  for  the  Fourth  Crusade.  The  prospect  of  reward,  the  conscionsness  of  sup- 
porting the  legitimate  heir,  and  hope  of  ecclesiastical  union  induced  every  one  to- 
vote,  that  Alexius,  who  promised  militar}'  support  to  the  crusade,  tfiir,ither  with 
provisions  ami  the  expenses  of  the  ileet,  should  he  raised  to  the  throne.  Th& 
Venetians  made  use  of  the  ciusading  army  to  eflect  the  capture  of  Zara.  They 
also  received  from  the  emperor  elect  the  guarantee  of  a  trade  monopoly.  Thus  it- 
was  proposed  that  outstanding  disputes  should  be  definitely  settled  by  installing  a 
friendly  emperor.  Byzantium  fell  on  July  17, 1203.  Alexius  III  fled,  and  Alexius 
IV  was  placed  by  the  Latins  at  the  side  of  his  father  Isaac,  who  was  now  released 
from  prison.  Disputes  partly  between  the  Latins  and  Mohammedans  on  account 
of  die  mosque  which  Isaac  bad  built  for  the  latl«r,  partly  between  the  mob  and  the 
colonists,  formed  the  prelude  to  the  vast  conflagration  which  devastated  Constanti- 
nople from  the  21st  to  the  -4tli  of  Aup:ur:t.  r>ut  Alexius  TV  conLI  hardly  meet  his 
financial  obligations,  much  less  dissuade  the  (ireeks  from  their  hatred  uf  the  Latins. 
For  him  also  the  day  came  when  the  demands  which  were  presented  to  him  nettled 
his  pride»  and  the  words  of  Enrico  Danddo  the  Dc^, "  Shameful  wtetdi,  from  the 
mire  we  raised  you :  into  tJie  mire  we  shall  push  yon  hack  again  I**  oast  a  toribie 
light  on  his  po.«ition. 

The  national  reaction  brought  to  the  front  Alexius  V  Murzuphlus  (the  Stam- 
merer), who  ordered  Alexius  IV  to  be  strangled  in  his  dungeon,  and  expressly 
declared  his  readiness  to  die  rather  than  supy)ort  the  expedition  against  die  Holjr 
land  or  promote  the  promised  unioii  of  the  choichea.  Then  the  Ocddentala 
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decided  on  the  partition  of  the  empire ;  three-quarters  of  the  booty  fell  to  the 
Venetians,  one-fj[uarter  to  the  Franks.  The  Venetians  retained  their  old  commercial 
privileges.  Each  party  appointed  six  electors  for  the  dectioo  of  the  emperor, 
■who  received  a  quarter  of  the  oiupire.  The  other  parts,  as  already  agreed,  fell  to 
the  Venetians  and  the  Franks.  The  Churcli  of  S(.  Sophia  and  the  election  of 
the  patriarch  were  ^^iven  in  the  inuinn,  to  whirh  the  emperor  did  not  belong. 
The  division  of  the  tiefs  auu  oi^anisalion  of  the  feudal  system  rested  with  a 
council  of  twdve  members.  The  capture  of  the  city  was  propo  sed  for  another 
3'ear,  and  the  consent  of  the  B)pe  was  obtained.  On  April  12,  1203,  some 
towel's  were  stnrrned  by  the  crews  of  two  ships;  a  city  gate  wa'?  bnrpt  open 
by  Peter  of  Amiens,  and  while  Byzantium  was  huiniiiff  the  emperor  tied,  liaving 
vainly  called  on  his  citizens  to  resist.  Even  liieuduie  Lascaris,  newly  elected  in 
St.  Sophia,  was  forced  to  escape  across  the  Bosphonis.  Unparalleled  horrMS 
of  devastation,  pillage,  murder,  and  rape  i-aged  through  the  sti-eets.  The  foreign 
colonists  took  the  hittere^^t  rvvcnr^c.  Two  thousand  cUizeus  fell,  and  tlie  terrible 
scene  was  only  ended  by  the  eclii»i>e  of  the  moon  uu  April  16.  Never  before  can 
so  many  monuments  of  classical  antiquity  liave  been  destroyed  as  then.  All  the 
statues  of  1»M»ze  in  the  Hippodrome  were  melted  down  and  coined  into  money* 
There  perished  then  the  works  of  art  in  the  Hippodrome  (p.  40),  also  the 
colossal  statue  of  TTcra  of  f^arnos,  the  obelisk  i:>f  brass  with  the  female  figure 
turning  at  the  sligiitest  breath  of  wind,  liellerophon  with  Pegasus,  the  eagle 
and  the  snake,  the  sphinx,  river-horse  and  crocodile,  the  charioteers,  Paris 
handing  the  apple  to  Aphrodite.  Only  the  splendid  horses  of  Lyaippiis  were 
rescued  by  the  Doge  Enrico  Dandolo  and  conveyed  to  Yemce. 


If,  BrzAirmiE  Influences  on  the  West  a^d  Kosth  fboic  the  Tenth  to  / 

THE  THIRTBEMTH  CENTUKY 

BYZANTiyE  culture,  especially  art,  exercised  in  this  as  in  the  preceding  period 
(cf.  pp.  55-63)  a  widespread  influence  on  the  West.  Greek  artists  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  our  authorities  as  tiansmitting  this  influence  to  the  West  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  East  still  held  an  intellectual  sway  over  Illjiia  and  Dahnatia,  that 
ancient  debatable  land  of  Western  and  Eastern  civilization.  Eagusa  supplies  a 
strikinfT  proof  of  this  in  Greek  surnames  and  expressions  (Bpvfia>v,  dnnvn  —  fenced 
in  coppice,  irpoUiov,  prochivium  ~  dowry,  iKTayiaTiKcl,  sportida  ectaji).  The 
great  fidd,  then,  for  Byzantine  influences  is  naturally  Italy.  It  is  true  that  we 
have  no  traditional  information  about  the  fomiding  of  the  monastery  at  Grottaferrata 
by  Greek  monks,  or  of  that  of  tlie  abbc}-  of  San  Silvestro  e  Martirio  at  Orvieto. 
We  can  prove  by  inscriptions  tint  rirci  k  jKiiiuers  i  j  lieophylactns  0"0,  Eustathius 
1020)  worked  at  the  frescoes  of  Carpignano  at  Otrauto  (one .  delicately  executed 
and  one  rather  rough  figure  of  Christ).  If  we  disregard  the  vague  tradition  which 
speaks  of  archite  is  lieing  summoned  from  Constantinople  to  Venice  Iqr  the  Doge 
Pietro  IT  Orsoolu  in  the  year  1000,  in  order  to  remodel  San  ifarro,  we  tnid  in 
Leo  of  ( Jstia  a  tjuite  tnistworthy  account  of  the  employment  of  Byzantine  artists 
by  Abbot  Desiderius  of  Monte  Cassino  in  1066.  Apparently  the  walls  of  the 
apse  and  the  vestibule  of  the  basilica  were  ornamented  with  mosaicSy  and  the  floor 
with  tessellated  marbl^  by  fiyzantine  artiste ;  in  ftact,  ire  can  prove  that  a  complete 
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school  of  arts  and  crafts  was  set  up  by  Desiderius  under  the  influence  of  Byzan- 
tium. According  to  tlie  chronicle  of  the  monk  Amatus  of  Monte  Cassino 
Desiderius  also  called  in  Arab  artists  from  Alexandria.  We  cannot  be  surprised 
tliat  Byzantine  costumes  were  retained  in  the  decorations  of  the  Church  of 
Sant'  Aogelo  in  Foimis,  which  DesiderittB  built  Tb»  Byzantine  influences  in 
the  baptistery  of  Parma  certainly  go  back  to  the  twelfth  centiii}-.  Greek  painters 
(for  example,  a  certain  Kalojohannes)  are  mentioned  in  the  year  1143  as  workiug  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Padua.  In  connection  with  the  cathedral  at  Pisa  ihe  Cirt^ek 
architect  Buschetos  may  be  named,  and  to  him  may  be  referred  the  cruciform 
shape,  the  unusual  length  of  the  transepts,  and  the  polydirome  decoration  of  the 
exterior.  The  transmission  of  funds  for  the  completion  of  the  cathedral  is 
expressly  mentioned  by  the  emperor  Alexius  I  in  the  year  1099.  The  direct 
export  of  works  of  art  from  Byzantium  to  Italy  is  proved  by  a  series  of  bronze 
church  gaie^,  on  the  bronze  plates  of  which  designs  are  executed  in  low  relief 
overlaid  with  silver.  Such  i^tes  we  find  in  the  Church  of  St  Paul  outside  Borne, 
cast  in  1070  by  Stauracius,  others  by  unknown  founders  for  Amalfi,  Monte  Ca.'wini), 
Sant'  Aiifjclo  in  Formis,  and  San  Michele  on  Mount  Gargano,  San  Salvatore  at 
Atraui  near  Amalti,  at  Salerno,  and  in  the  Church  of  St  Mark  at  Venice. 

Byzantium  created  two  complete  provinces  of  art  on  Italian  soil  This  is 
attested  not  so  much  by  our  lit«aiy  authorities  as  by  the  works  themselves.  Of 
these  provinces,  Venice  was  one;  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily  fornud  the  ether. 
The  first  summons  of  Greek  mosaic  artists  to  Venice  can  be  proved  to  have  been 
given  in  1153  to  Marcus  IndriomenL  But  the  Church  o£  .SU  Mark,  altered  from  a 
basilica  into  a  domed  buildii^  on  the  model  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles, 
the  whole  Venetian  style  of  church  architecture  with  its  Byzantine  splendour  of 
gold  and  marble,  and  the  Doge's  palace  with  its  bright  upper  walln,  si  ow  us  how 
Byzantium  has  supplied  here  the  essential  forms  of  Venetian  art,  and  how  these 
were  gracefully  combined  with  Gothic  and  Arabic  models.  In  the  case  of  Sicily, 
with  its  large  Greek  popidaticn,  its  Greek  liturgy,  its  Greek  law  (for  example,  the 
strong  influence  of  the  Kkloge  of  Leo  and  Constantiue),  and  the  Greek  Chanceiy  of 
its  Norman  kings,  it  is  of  course  obvious  that  there  existed  countless  ties  of  union 
with  By?:antinTO.  The  permanent  residence  of  Byzantine  artists  in  Messina  is 
attested  by  edicts  of  the  archbishops  of  Messina.  Numerous  silk-weavers  from 
Corinth,  Thebes,  and  Athens  were  brought  to  Palermo  in  1154  by  Kii^  Roger  of 
Sicily,  in  order  that  the  "  celebrated  art "  might  si)read  to  the  West.  We  may 
assume  bronze  workers  hnm  Byzantium  for  tlie  gates  f)f  tlie  Ca]>ella  palatina,  and 
can  pruve  their  employment  on  the  great  bell  of  the  cathedral  (Biou  1136). 
The  following  instances  show  the  direct  influence  of  Oriental  art :  the  churches 
of  Flalermo  (&n  Cataldo,  La  Martorena,  San  Giovanni  egjli  Eremiti),  Santa  Tkinitft 
di  Delia,  and  in  southern  Italy  Ban,  Trani,  Canosa,  Siponto ;  the  mc^aics  of  Oelafik, 
Palermo,  Monreale,  the  splendid  carving  on  the  j^Uars  of  the  cloisters  of  MonieBle, 
and  those  of  Atraui,  Bari«  Trani,  and  Canosa. 

Greek  men^iants  and  artists,  Greek  monks,  Greek  envoys,  and  Greek  pritt> 
cesses  travelled  along  the  Danube,  on  the  old  Byzantine  trade  routa  The  mer- 
chants brought  Greek  textiles,  ivory  carvings,  goldsmitli's  work,  book  bindings,  and 
enamels.  Greek  painters  and  architects  evince<l  proofs  of  old  artistic  skill ;  (  J  reek 
envoys  negotiated  family  alliances,  such  as  the  marriage  of  the  Byzantine  Theo- 
phano  with  Otto  U  (972) ;  and  an  ekborate  ooutt  ceremcnial  was  introduced  by 
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the  Greek  princess  and  her  raite.  As  before  (cf.  p.  63),  artistic  woven  fabrics  were 

seat  in  quantities  frnm  Byzantium  to  the  West  Amongst  them  we  may  meation 
in  (he  first  place  the  purple-violet  silk  adorned  with  lions  cnuehnnt  and  ]tome- 
granate-laUen  branches,  which  may  be  seen  iu  the  sliriue  u£  8t.  Anno  at  Sieg- 
hoTg,  This  was  manuhdwed  in  tlie  State  wwkdiops  of  Byzantium  between  921 
and  931,*' under  the  rule  of  Bomanus  and  Ghristophorus,  the  most  Christian  lords." 
We  know  further  of  the  purple-red  silken  stuff  with  lions  placed  face  to  face  and 
one  alK>ve  the  other  iu  their  natural  colours,  woven  undrr  Consfantine  VTII  and 
£asilius  II  beiweeu  the  years  976  and  1025,  which  is  now  in  the  Industrial 
Museum  at  DUsseldorf.  Then  there  Is  the  damask*«ilk  with  the  representation  of 
a  fight  between  a  griffin  and  an  elephant  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Waldbutg  near 
EichstUdt ;  the  yellow  dainask-silk  fnjm  the  chasuble  of  iSt.  Willigis,  now  in  St. 
Stephen's  Cluirch  at  Mainz;  the  ta]>estry  with  the  ro.settes  in  the  shrine  nf  Lam- 
bertus  at  Li&ge;  the  bright-green  satin-silk  with  the  tree  of  life  and  the  eagles 
from  the  chasuble  of  St  Gerhard  (933-1022)  at  Hildesheim.  The  abbot  Bothing 
•  of  Fulda  in  the  eleventh  century  ordered  a  fabric  to  be  woven  in  the  Greek  style. 

The  delicate  ivory  carvings  of  Byzantine  arti-^ts  wei-e  still  c<t corned  in  the 
We-st.  The  diptychs  in  the  (iroen  Vault  at  Dresden  and  at  Hanover,  the  reli- 
tjuar)-  of  the  cross  at  Gortona,  the  triptych  of  Harbaville  in  the  Louvre,  the 
covers  of  the  gospel-books  belonging  to  Count  Stroganov  and  the  Baiberini  Palace, 
show  the  appreciation  of  the  West  for  Byzantine  productions.  German  niastcis 
had  already  imitated  Byzantine  intKlils,  as  is  shown  by  the  ivory  canings  of  the 
EclUernach  hnnk  of  gospels  with  the  Byzantine  ('hri«t  (dating  from  the  yeans  98.3- 
991,  intended  iur  the  court  of  Theophano;  now  in  the  museum  at  Uoiiia),  with 
which  the  delicately  executed  border  designs  of  a  Byzantine  goldsmith  are  in  slaik* 
ing  contrast.  Byzantine  gohlsmiths'  work  influenced  the  gold  ring  of  Lorsch. 
Ablx)t  Salmann  of  Ixjrsch  f972-00S>,  an  abbey  the  far-ade  of  wliicli  hears  a  sur- 
prising resemblance  to  that  of  the  Doge's  palace  at  \'enice  and  the  Tekfur-Serai 
in  Constantinople,  introduced  book  bindings  of  Byzantine  origin.  Byzauiine 
oiamel  work  was  well  known  and  popular,  as  is  shown  by  a  description  of  the 
process  of  smelting  and  of  glass  mosaic  in  the  book  of  the  monk  Theophilus 
(Kogkenis  von  Helmar.-lmufen  ?),  who  even  made  a  portable  altar  with  a  r.reck 
in»eripiion  (in  the  cathedral  treasury  at  I'aderborn).  The  introduction  of  works  of 
art  thus  afforded  the  opportimity  for  introducing  a  new  style  of  art.  First  of  all  by 
Greek  monks  (at  Bnrscheid,  HUdedieim,  Beichenau).  It  is  true  that  the  attempt 
of  a  Crreek  portrait-painter  to  paint  Hedwig,  the  daughter  of  Henr)'  I  of  Saxony, 
failed  owing  t  i  the  endeavours  of  the  princess  to  present  as  ugly  an  a^'penrance 
as  she  could,  and  thus  to  render  her  marriage  with  Prince  Constantine  impossible. 

Painting  lu  general  tirst  influenced  the  West  through  the  medium  of  Byzan- 
dne  iUumhiatlcm.  This  in  some  essential  principles  furoished  a  model  for  the 
Bhenish  school  of  painters  (Ti^ves,  Beichenau ).  which  in  other  resj^ects  must  be 
considered  af  under  the  influence  of  early  Christian  and  Syro-Egyptinn  art  (cf. 
the  Egbert  P.«alter  of  Treves  about  980,  in  which  Greek  models  are  followed  in 
oaloniiug  and  armngcment  of  figures).  In  the  eleventh  centuiyt  on  the  contrary, 
Begrasbufg,  so  far  as  the  st?jrle  of  eolonr  and  form  in  dress  and  figure  was  con- 
cerned, had  become  a  stronghold  of  Byzantinism,  exhibiting  evervwheic  Oiimtnl 
patterns,  in  tlic  >5acrament-hnok  of  Henrv'  II,  in  the  Book  of  Scriptural  Exiiacts  lu 
the  Munich  library,  and  iu  the  V  ota-Evangeliarium  of  Niedermlinster  with  its 
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flat  style  and  Byzantine  foliage.  Salzburg  then  made  similar  copies,  as  the  custo- 
dian Berthold  shows  in  his  manuscript  account  of  the  foundation  of  St.  Peter's. 
The  Thuriugian  and  Saxon  school  of  painting  undertook  to  develop  Oriental 
motifs.  The  illuminated  manuscript  of  the  abbess  Herrad  of  Landspei^  shows 
ByzanHne  types  lathe  Nativity,  the  Annundation,  and  other  scenes.  The  minia- 
tures of  the  Gospel-book  at  Gosiar  and  of  the  Halberstadt  Miasal,  and  the  Byzan- 
tinised  frescoes  in  the  churches  at  Newerk  and  Frankenberg,  date  from  the  period 
subsequent  to  the  T-atiu  sack  of  Constantinople,  when  art  treasures  in  profusion 
wei"©  disseminated  over  the  West.  Westphalia  (Soest)  must  have  become  a  focus 
of  such  influence,  which  e^nessed  itself  in  the  couxae  of  the  centur}-  in  pictures 
(wall  paintings  in  the  Church  of  Maria  zur  Hohe;  panel  picture  in  the  Berlin 
Museum)  and  Autipendia  (iimseum  at  JllUnster).  The  genealogical  tiee  of  Christ 
from  the  root  of  Jesse,  Christ  as  jvul^e  of  the  world,  the  prophet?  and  patiiaichs  on 
the  wooden  ceiling  of  the  central  nave  of  St.  Andrew's  Church  at  Hildesheim,  are 
de^Iy  imbued  with  the  Byzantine  spirit 

We  may  assume  that  Italy  early  adoptetl  the  Byzantine  technique  of  pauitiog, 
and,  by  the  thirteenth  oentun,-,  tlie  r.yzantinc  tradiiion  of  laiulscajie  drawing. 
Eastern  intluence  is  far  less  (■tin.spicuous  in  lh«  tiomaia  of  arciiiteciure,  to  the 
earlier  period  of  wiiicli  seems  to  belong  the  chuir  cliupel  of  Lorscb,  wliich  we 
have  already  mentioued.  The  diapel  of  St.  Bartholomews  Church  at  Paderbom 
was  certainly  built  under  Bishop  Meinwerk  (1009-1036)  by  Greeks.  "We  see  in 
the  art  of  the  Rntlieiiinnf? — f«M-  instaiice,  in  the  Franciscan  chmch  of  Ilalicz  — 
how  Byzantine  ideas  contended  on  the  soil  of  modern  Austria-Hungary  wiUi 
Western  tendencies. 

Influences  of  Oriental  sculpture  can  he  ae«i  in  Quedlinbuig^  Bambeij^  Stress- 
burg,  and  Hheims.  Links  of  connection  can  be  traced  between  Byzantimu  and 
Sontheni  Fitince,  for  esainple,  at  Toulouse  (senljitTires  on  the  portal  of  St.  Semin) 
and  \^zclay.  The  relaliuas  o£  Byzantine  with  Spanish  art  are  obscure,  notwith- 
standing the  investigations  of  Lamperez.  The  tomb  of  Princess  Constantina,  a 
daughter  of  John  III  Yatatzes,  which  has  been  described  by  G.  Schlumbeiger, 
belongs  to  a  later  era. 

An  imperishable  impression  was  made  iipon  those  natives  of  the  West  who 
visited  the  enchanted  city  in  the  East,  and  saw  the  splendour  of  its  cliurches  and 
palaces,  by  the  court  ceremonial,  which  bound  even  the  emperor  in  its  chains. 
Just  as  at  an  earUer  period  the  imperial  drass  (the  mwn  with  the  cross»  and  the 
coronation  shoes),  so  now  the  court  ceremonial  of  the  West,  had  been  in  many 
ways  (es]^eoially  after  the  marriage  of  Otto  II  with  Thcoplinno)  atl'ected  by  Byzan- 
tine institutions.  The  custonis  of  the  East  were  copied  both  in  earnest  and  in 
jest ;  covai  dwarfs  even  ap|)eared  in  the  West»  such  as  are  proved  to  have  existed 
at  the  time  of  the  murder  of  Nioephorus  Phocas  in  Uie  tenth  centur>%  and  of 
Constantine  Manasses  in  the  twelfth.  There  is,  however,  room  to  doubt  the  state- 
ment, contidently  as  it  is  made,  that  rhaiic^es  were  produced  in  Western  strategy 
owing  to  the  force  of  Byzantine  example.  It  is  true  the  triple-attack  theory, 
whi<^  the  emperor  Leo's  "Tactica"  advised,  was  subsequently  adopted  for  the 
French  and  German  hattle  array ;  and  for  the  two  flank  divisions,  a  fotmation 
first  demonstrable  under  TTcnry  IV  at  Xagelstiidt  in  107.',  an  F-a>tem  model  is 
eqtially  jiiesup{X)sed.  But  ilic  alleL'ed  nhservanee  of  this  rule  by  niereenar)'  com- 
manders (-'Sartius  ?)  in  the  case  of  Italy  lu  940  must  be  compared  with  a  real  appli- 
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catioa  of  it  in  fbe  «igagenieiit8  of  921  and  990  "bj  France,  and  in  those  of  1075, 

1106, 1128,  and  1167  by  Germany,  besides  which  the  fact  of  the  appearance  of  the 
triple-attack  system  in  843  forbids  us  to  look  for  its  source  in  the  "Tactica,"  Bup- 
posing  that  this  treatise  is  the  work  of  Leo  VI  (cf.  p.  68). 

In  oonelusion,  we  niay  point  oat  how  the  Wightenment  of  Byzantium  ^reada 
over  the  Slavonic  world  (cf.  p.  77)  as  far  as  the  Finno-Ugrian  races  and  the  Gare< 
lians  and  ifordwines.  On  the  other  side,  Byzantine  suggestions  reached  Moravia 
and  ]>(theniia  (between  Xeuhof  and  Kabstein),  where  the  ston&>masons  make 
crosses  whose  arms  taper  from  the  centre  to  the  ends. 

0.  Thb  Latin  Empisk  (1204-1261) 

(a)  Tlic  Divisions  of  Umpire.  —  The  residence  of  Alexin';  V  was  at  Tzurulon; 
farther  to  the  west  was  the  seat,  of  the  sovereignly  of  Alexius  HI  at  Mosynopolis. 
Leo  Sgunifl  (el  pi  97)  had  pressed  on  to  Thessaly.  The  cousin  of  Aleziua  III 
was  luid  of  the  despotic  monarchy  of  EpiniB  from  NaupactUB  to  Dyrrhachium, 
Cephallenia.  Zante,  Ithaca,  Santa  Maura,  Baxo.  Tii  Asia  the  {grandson  of  Andmui- 
cus  I,  ^Uexius  Comneuus,  with  the  iielp  of  his  brother  iJavid  and  Queen  Thamar 
of  Georgia,  had  founded  the  empire  of  Trebizond,  which  embraced  the  coast  dia- 
trict  of  Pontus  and  Faphlagonia  and  the  Grunea.  The  Venetians  received  a  strip 
of  emmtry  f rom  Adrianople  to  the  Propontis,  the  coast  from  Perinthus  to  Sestos,  the 
islands  of  the  .¥.<joan  Sea  with  Crete,  a  lar^e  piation  of  ^Torea  with  the  harbours 
of  Modona  ami  I'atras,  the  coast  from  the  Ionian  islands  to  Dyrrhachium.  The 
J'otUstd  (tkspotes)  of  the  Venetian  colony  in  Ckinstantinople  became  an  imperial 
dignitary  and  exercised  the  rights  of  a  sovereign.  Fw  tiie  Idngdom  of  Thessa- 
lonira,  westward  of  Nestus,  King  Bonifacio  had  to  fight  against  Leo  Sgurus  and 
his  ally  Alexius  III.  He  easily  succeeded  in  the  ease  of  Athens  and  Thebes  (both 
intrusted  to  Otto  de  la  Koche),  but  in  the  case  of  the  Pelopoimese,  only  with  the 
help  of  Godfrey  of  ViUehardouin  and  William  of  Ghamplitteu  The  successes  of 
the  emperor  Baldwin's  brother  Henry,  the  most  pleasii^  figure  among  the  Latins, 
and  of  I^uis  of  Blois  at^ainst  Laseari?;  are  important,  until,  finally,  the  boundless 
hatred  of  the  Greeks  for  the  Latins  cemented  an  alliance  with  the  Czar  Joanniaza 
of  Bulgaria.  The  emperor  Baldwin  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  Imttle  of  Adrianople 
<April  15, 1205).  Fire  and  sword  then  did  their  work.  The  prisoners  w«e  sacri- 
ficed to  the  gods,  towns  Uke  Fhilippopdis  ^veI  levelled  to  the  ground.  Then 
Henry,  the  new  vice-ref:^ent  of  the  empire,  after  An;^nist  20,  120(1,  styled  emperor, 
tried  to  use  the  ill-will  of  the  Greeks  toward  tin.'  Bulgarians  to  etleet  a  peace 
between  Greeks  and  I^aLiiis.  Theodore  Vranus,  a  friend  to  tlie  Latins,  became  lord 
of  Adrianople  and  Didyraoteiehos.  The  most  gifted  of  the  **  Bomans,"  the  hope 
of  the  Greek  nobiUty  and  clergy  which  had  as.'^e milled  in  Nica:^,  Theodore  Las- 
carls,  crowned  emperor  in  1206,  was  now  the  mark  of  friend  and  foe.  Since  he 
was  threatened  on  the  one  side  by  David  ComneTius,  who  in  the  summer  of  1206 
had  become  a  vassal  of  the  Latin  emperor,  and  ou  tiie  other  hand  by  the  Seljuk 
Sultan  Ghayftth  ed-dtn  Kai  Khusran  of  Icoutum,  who  had  received  Alexins  III, 
he  had  not  shrunk  from  calling  in  the  help  of  the  Bulgarian  scoui^e  of  the  Latins. 
After  the  murder  of  Joannisza  before  Thessaloniea  (October  9,  1207)  his  empire 
split  up  (Boril  or  Boris  IX  in  Tmowo,  iStr3z  in  Prosek,  and  Slav  or  Esklas  in 
Meleuiuon). 
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May  2,  1210,  saw  the  parliament  of  Greece  meet  in  the  valley  of  Ravennika 
uear  Zeitun  or  Lamia.  The  foUowiug  was  the  result  u£  the  arraiigemeut  aud  oou' 
firmation  of  the  tomtoriea.  The  Frendi  were  left  as  the  virtual  posseaeora  of 
Greece  proper;  the  prince  of  the  whole  of  Acha-a  was  William  of  Champlitte 
(1  1209).  The  twelve  lords  of  Morea  (fiopea  =  mulberry-tree,  ihe  land  of  mul- 
berries, primarily  applied  to  Elis  than  to  the  whole  peninsula)  are  thorough 
frenchmen:  da  Bruydres  in  Carytena,  de  Boei^res  in  Acova,  Aleman  in  Fatraa, 
Valaineouit  in  Yeligosti*  Nivelet  in  Gheiaki,  Toumay  in  Oalayiyta*  Lille  of  Char- 
pigny  in  .Vostitza,  Trtmouille  in  Chalaudritza,  Neuilly  in  Passava  ("  Passavant," 
from  the  war  cry),  William  in  Kikli,  Luke  in  Gritzena*  Godfrey  of  Villehardouin 
in  Misithra. 

Athena  and  Thehes  aie  under  Saint  Omer  and  Otto  de  la  Bodie;  Amphisaa  is 
in  the  poesesaon  of  the  StiDmonoourta.  The  I^ombards  had  occupied  Macedonia 
and  Thessaly  with  Euboea,  where  the  dalle  Carceri  had  settled;  the  Pallaviciui 
resided  in  Bodonitza  in  Thermopylae;  on  the  other  hand,  Venice  had  chosen  the 
islands  for  herself,  and  possessed  a  colony  and  the  patriai'chate  in  Constantmople. 
The  Flemings,  lastly,  were  in  possession  of  the  capital  and  the  enpue.  In  the 
capital,  imdi  r  the  first  emperor  Baldwin,  the  Greek  element  had  been  momentarily, 
thrust  into  the  background,  wliile  liis  statesmanlike  brother  Henry  clearly  saw  the 
necessity  of  bringing  Byzantine  into  close  touch  with  the  government. 

The  island  of  Cerigo  was  under  the  Venieri,  Cerigotto  under  tlie  Viari,  Tinos 
and  MicMioe  under  the  Ghisi,  Andres  under  the  Dandoli«  Zia  (Ceos)  and  Serfene 
(Seiiphos)  under  the  Giustiniani,  Michielr,  Ghisi ;  under  the  Sanudi  were  Delos, 
Gyaros,  Syra,  Tliermia  (Cythnos),  Sifanto  (Siphnos),  .Polycandni  ( plvb^rrnndnis), 
Nio  ( Annca),  Xaxos,  Faros,  Milos,  Cimolos,  Antiparos.  Bfarcu  .Sanudo,  the  judge  of 
the  Venetian  colouy,  had  conquered  seventeen  islands  aud  planned  to  make  Naxos 
the  seat  of  the  govenmient*  which  extended  over  the  "  Dachy  of  the  Dodecan- 
esos."  On  Santorin  {Sancti  fferimia  the  year  1207  in  Enrico  Dandolo,  derivation 
from  St  Irene,  Thern)  and  Themsia  the  Barozzi  ruled;  on  Namphio  (Anaphe), 
the  Foscoli ;  on  Scyros,  Sciathus,  Chelidromi,  Scopelos,  Amorgos,  the  Ghisi ;  on 
Kegroponte  (arov  'Evpiwov),  the  dalle  Carceri,  Peccorari,  and  the  Verona ;  on 
Lemnoe,  the  Navigajosi ;  on  Nicaria  (Icaria^  the  Beazzani ;  the  Quirini  on  Stampali 
(Astypalaia) ;  on  Scarpanto  (Carpathos),  Nisyros,  Piscopia,  and  Calchi,  the  Gavalas. 
The  result  follows;  that  the  Greek  Empire  had  now  only  kept  Lesboe  for  itself,  and 
the  empire  of  Komania  possessed  only  Chios  aud  Samoa. 

(b)  The  Mixture  of  Civilizations.  —  The  stratum  of  Frankish  knights  and 
Italian  colouipts  was  imposed  upon  the  Greek,  Slavonic,  and  Armenian  settler?;  of 
the  Balkan  Peninsula.  It  was  a  strange  mixture  of  nationalities,  of  social  and 
political  institutions.  A  vivid  picture  of  this  absorption  of  two  foreign  civiliza- 
tions is  preaented  to  its  by  the  chroDide  of  the  Morea»  composed  in  its  most 
ancient  form  in  the  Greek  vernacular  after  1300.  The  writer  of  the  chronicle 
was  certainly  a  true  Frank,  no  half-Frank  or  Gasmule,'  since  otherwise  he  would 
have  had  Greek  8ym^)athies.  No  modem  writer  has  more  thoroughly  recognised 
the  spirit  qH  this  racial  mixtum  than  Goethe  in  the  third  aet  of  die  second  part  of 
**  Faust "  whne  in  the  palace  of  Faust  and  Helena  he  is  descriUbg  Misithra.  The 


'  *  Son  of  a  Frauk  by  a  Greek  nife^  probably  Basmule,  from  Uie  corregpondisg  roots  /Sat  [cL  bastard  a 
Ills  4e  \m\  dod  /iofitot»  mnlatta^  nnlitre. 
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Greek  spirit  and  the  i'mnkish  spirit  were  indeed  long  (i]ij)Osed  one  to  the  other. 
There  were  at  tirst  but  isolated  instances  of  mixed  marriages ;  but  slowly  and 
Binely  the  FtanMsh  feudal  system  idth  all  its  expressiouB  forced  its  way  into  the 
Greek  life  and  language.  We  then  find:  o/tain-ifo  =  hommage,  iropXafta  =  jjar- 
lenieut  (also  /3oi/XiJ  or  crvinvxia),  X('fios  =lige  (liege),  kovto^  =  comte  (count), 
^ /iTTapoyf /a  —  baron ie,  TrpecavTt^co  =  piesentir,  pe/t^e<rTt^o»  =  revestir,  irapao4>pi^ti) 
—  paroffrir,  KOfi.€movpr)f:  =  coumiendore,  piT^iarpo  —  n5gistre,  KovroaTavKo^  =  coute 
stabulum.  The  court  life  (xe^pn})  of  the  Frankish  principalities  was  magnifi- 
cently developed.  Qodfiey  II  of  Villehardouin  was  always  followed  by  eighty 
knights  with  golden  spurs;  eight  luiiidn'd  of  thfi  Howor  of  the  chivalry  of  Westfrn 
Europe  lived  at  the  court  of  Wiiiiara  ii  of  Viiiehardouin.  Twelve  families  were 
loi-ds  over  the  Crieek  and  Slavonic  peasants  in  Morea.  The  irdpweoi^  serfs, 
became  pariffi^  ttuUei,  who  wcxe  forced  to  perform  labour  service  on  the  latu 
fundia  of  the  Frankish  knights.  !I3irough  the  strict  enforcement  of  Ftankiah 
feudalism  the  last  relics  of  a  free  peasaiitr}'  di«iapj^nred  from  Greece. 

Frankish  castles  rose  up  on  the  spurs  of  mountain  ranges  and  on  hills  which 
fell  away  precipitously  on  eveiy  side.  Ifisxthra  first  of  all,  bviilt  on  an  outlying 
ridge  of  Taygetus  with  an  octagonal  wall  of  circumvallatbn,  and  guarded  by 
strong  towers;^  then  Acova  in  North  Arcadia,  on  a  hill  1,914  feet  high,  which 
commands  the  valley  of  the  Aljvheus,  and  with  it  th"  high  road  of  the  peninsnla  of 
Carytena ;  and  lastly  the  most  complete  medieval  luriiess,  Gritzena,  between  Ii-a 
and  Ithome,  vast  batUemented  lines  of  walls,  behind  which  rise  round  and  pointed 
towers.  Churches  were  erected  in  a  peculiar  early  Gothic  style.  ^Ve  may  instance 
Sancta  Sophia  in  AndraWda,  and  Isova  above  the  li  fi  Imiik  of  the  Alpheus,  whem 
Gothic  lancet  windows  are  inserted  in  the  plain  wirulows  of  the  forincr  CJreek 
church,  and  eight-ribbed  capitals  falteringly  express  some  artistic  capabilities.  A 
stirring  life  of  jousts  and  tournaments  was  develo|>ed ;  troubadours  came  on  the 
scene,  and  the  singing  matches  of  the  palaces  aroused  the  echoes  of  the  valleys. 
The  Franks,  with  their  .su]>erionty  in  militar}'  science,  were  responsible  for  the 
intrwhiction  of  many  new  military  terms:  Ktlarpov,  adytrra,  ^qvkkivov  —  huccina, 
ffKovrdpi,  scutum,  yapvit^ovv  =  garuisou,  TpiTrovTaero,  treimchet,  <f>\dfiovp6v, 
flammour,  poyardpot^  &om  roga,  mercenaries,  tcovptraTopoit  cursatores,  vhrt^tovt  si^ge, 
trapTow,  pardon,  iuF^vr^evat,  assi^ger,  tiar^^iritvu),  diPTendere  (also  Armenian 
difentel),  aaevr^i^w,  as.^eggiare,  amrXiKiva)  =applicare,  ap.ipd\'r]<;  =  Krenr-h  amiral, 
from  Arabic  amir,  afj/iara,  armes,  Afoi/Y^eoTfr,  conqueste.  The  modes  of  address: 
fiavddfm,  madame,  vBafui^  dame,  p,i<npi,  mesire;  and  titles:  po^,  roi,  pTjyim, 
t&a»f  fittcdpuK  (also  Armenian  bifcar),  v^(nmpd\  vicar  gdn^ral,  vpfmwra^, 
prinoeps,  passed  into  Greek.  In  compensation  the  Frankish  knights  in  Moxea 
nfter  a  few  decades  s])oke  the  Greek  vernacular:  this  is  proved  by  the  general 
statement  of  the  chronicle  of  the  Morea,  but  also  by  tlie  exclamation  of  Godefroi 
de  Briferes  in  the  battle  of  Boula  Lagos,  1 259,  "  We  speak  one  tongue." 

But  the  thought  of  the  terrible  sack  of  Constantinople  in  1204  had  sunk  too 
deeply  into  the  hearts  of  the  Greeks  to  allow  them  to  be  won  ovw  by  this.  The 
deep  religions  difference  prevented  the  hatred  of  the  T-ntin  movement  from 
slumbering,  more  especially  among  the  monks  and  the  clergy.    The  latter  now 

'  The  name  is  derived  from  ftvl^pa,  chee<M>,  ftvi^ffpas  =  cheesf  ttiotip^er,  cnntmrtrd  Intt  r  into  fiixrrpat ; 
cf.  the  engraring,  "Buina  of  Mutni  in  Laconia,"  where  at  any  rate  in  the  tinit  line  buildings  of  a  later 
-OiMk  period  «i«  diaowtiiitiilff ;  Atodi  iiilltt«iiiMB  en  also  be  tteced. 
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seemed  to  be  real  s\i]ipuriei'3  of  the  irieek  nation.  The  letter  from  the  clergy  to 
Theodores  Lascaris,  in  which  they  urge  him  as  the  lawful  monarch  to  enter 
Conalantiikople  as  soon  tis  poasiblei,  shows  that  the  Niceean  dynasty  which  had  fled 
to  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  empire  were  regarded  as  the  legitimate  rulers  of  Byzan- 
tium. Thns  tlie  house  of  the  T>iiliii  Krapire  was  built  on  sliifiinrr  quicksamls. 
Morea  miglit  indeed  long  aj>f)ear  to  the  West  Kuro))ean  chi\-ab-y  as  a  tiaiuiug 
ground  in  knightly  practices  and  attract  the  younger  generation,  but  the  Latin 
Empire  itself  had  fallen  so  soon  as  the  fact  was  realised  in  the  West  that  it  was 
less  competent  than  the  Greek  Empire  had  been  to  provide  the  Cnuades  with  a 
base  of  oj)Ciations. 

The  new  ground  for  Fraidvisli  cbivah'v  liecame  naturally  the  theatre  for  adverj- 
tures,  just  as  Byzantium  itself  was  au  euchauted  laud.  In  a  Greek  region  which 
was  saturated  with  rraokish  culture  a  Greek  composed  the  epic  of  Belthandtos 
and  Chrisantza.  The  epic  of  Lybistos  and  Rhodamne  sprang  more  directly  from 
the  soil  of  a  (Jreco-Frankii^h  mixed  civilization.  Rhodes,  or  ralher  Cypnif!,  must 
have  produced  tliesc  verses  instinct  with  warm  feeling.  Less  iiiii>ortance  altaehes 
to  the  translation  of  French  romances  such  as  "The  Old  Knight,"  or  an  Italian 
Adaptation  of  "  Flore  and  Blanchefiur  "  (FUorios  and  Platsiaphloro). 

The  West,  carried  on  by  religious  fervour,  chivalrous  valour,  the  joy  in  cheer* 
ful  daring  and  success,  intmduced  its  orfranisation  into  the  other  parts  of  the  former 
Byzantine  Empire.  Armenia,  whose  monarch  Leo  II  styled  hiui.-^eli  "Xing  by  the 
grace  of  the  Papal  Chair  and  the  Emperor,"  consciously  copied  the  feudalism  of 
the  Wes^  and,  long  after  Roman  feudal  expressions  and  institntions  had  acquired 
tiieir  right  of  domicile,  as  in  Gi*eece,  and  French  barons  filled  all  the  ofhces  at  court 
and  played  a  more  important  role  than  the  native  nfibility,  at  last  tlie  really  Frendl 
family  of  the  Lusignans  (1345  and  1370)  mounted  the  Armenian  throne. 

The  exceedingly  prosperous  middle  dass  of  the  West  established  itself  firmly 
in  the  domaim  of  the  former  Byzantine  Empire.  The  splendid  position  of  Tyre 
had  remained  still  unimpaired.  The  heights  of  Lebanon,  still  rustling  with  forests 
of  cedar  and  cypress,  looked  dovm  upon  a  busy  life,  thriviucj  trade,  and  flourishing 
industries.  Venetians,  Genoese,  and  Pisans  had  their  own  quarters ;  their  trading 
colonies,  under  the  authority  of  a  magistrate,  were  gi-ouped  round  the  custom- 
house and  warehouses,  where  the  goods  of  Weatom  Asia  and  CSiina  were  stmd. 
Flotillas,  called  in  Arabic  caravans,  fetched  away  twice  yearly  to  their  Iiomes  the 
rich  merehandise,  as  well  as  the  produce  and  fruits  of  the  fertile  soil.  To  the 
Italian  colonists  were  assigned  rich  tracts  of  ground  (casaiia)  in  the  open  country, 
where  Syrian  peasants  cultivated  sugar  plantations  and  vineyards  and  planted 
oranges,  figs,  au  I  almonds.  In  the  towns  themselves,  especially  in  Tyre,  ])urple- 
dye  works  artd  ^lass  manufactures  still  flourished.  Silk  factories  .^ali>fied  the 
Western  cravintr  for  luxury  with  costly  white  fitufTs.  Italian  towns  sprang  up  in 
Armenia,  tlie  N'euetiaus  owned  an  entire  quarter  in  Mohammedan  Haleb.  In 
this  way  were  created  colonial  empires  on  the  widest  scales  whieh  made  1h» 
luUest  use  of  the  native  population. 

P.  The  Empiee  of  Nic^a. 

T&XODOBB  I  L&ecABis,  first  as  despot  in  Nioea,  then  ae  emperor,  thorong^y 
learned  the  art  of  playing  off  the  different  powers  one  ugainst  the  other,  and  <^ 


Th«  Greet*  after  AlcJ- 
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employing  for  his  own  ends  Seljuks,  Bulgarian^;,  anl  Franks.  The  battle  at 
Antioch  on  the  MfPander  (early  summer,  1211)  had  reduced  the  Seljuks  t*)  great 
straits ;  it  had  been  largely  decided  by  the  single  combat  between  the  emperor 
and  Kai  Khiisiau  (p.  103).  The  Duke  of  Kaxos,  Marco  Sauiido,  hia  aoa-in-law, 
VTVA  capfcuied.  The  successor  of  Lascaris  was  his  second  son-in-law,  John  III, 
Ducas  Batatzcs  (1222-1254).  He  obtained  in  1224  Adrianople,  and  in  12;?4  the 
king  of  Biilsaria,  John  Ai^en  IT,  as  allies  aj^aiust  the  Prankish  State,  and  by  a  suc- 
cessful arrangement  with  Demetrius  Augelus  of  Epirus  (^Thessalonica)  he  reduced 
that  eountiy  to  the  condition  of  a  province. 

Without  any  doubt  all  who  made  any  pretension  to  higher  culture  in  Byzan- 
tium had  fled  from  the  barliarism  of  the  Latin  Lni}>iie  tn  Nic^ea,  to  the  conrt  of  (liat 
Theodore  II  Luscaris,  who,  in  spite  of  bodily  intirmit} ,  showed  an  extraordinary 
vigour  of  mind.  The  first  step  toward  a  complete  revival  of  Gmek  life  wus  lukeu 
from  the  soil  of  Asia  Minor.  Kioephorus  Bleounydea,  the  greatest  scholar  of  his 
age,  had  hroui^t  up  and  educated  the  crown  pruice  Theodore.  Before  his  acces- 
sion Tlieofiore  seempd  gentle  and  im^wssionable,  meek  wlien  Itlanied  by  liis 
master,  ami  inclined  to  the  tranquil  life  of  a  scholar.  As  emperor  (i2.~>4-l  2o8) 
Theodore  II  Lascaris  ap^jears  fully  conscious  of  his  powers,  strong  in  spite  of  his 
infirmity,  and  keenly  aware  of  the  isolation  of  Hdlenism  ("the  Hellenic  element 
can  only  look  to  itself  for  help  and  must  draw  ujwa  its  own.  possessions").  He 
retained  his  gentleness  and  solicitude  for  friends,  more  esp<'rially  f<>i'  liis  coun- 
sellor Georgios  Mutijalon,  but  with  stern  resolution  refused  to  "  be  iiunible,or  relax 
the  ^^gour  of  his  rule."  He  suppressed  the  Slavonic  movement  imder  the  Czar 
Michael  AsSn,  after  a  hrOliant  campaign,  hj  the  peace  of  1266. 

Midiael  Palaiologos  ^  as  **  Despotes  "  took  over  the  regency  for  his  son  John  IV 
Lascaris  until  he  was  proclaimed  on  Januaiy  1, 1259,  as  co-emperor. 


On  August  15, 1261,  Michad  YIII  Falaiolo^  made  his  entry  into  Constan- 
tinople, The  "  grievous  sickness  "  of  the  Latin  world,  as  the  Greek  Nicetas  puts  it, 
was  checked ;  "  the  noblest  member,"  the  "  child  of  sorrow-  of  tlie  Pioman  Churcli," 
was  lost  "to  the  dbcredid  of  the  Latin  name as  i'oj*  Urban  IV  (1261-1264) 
asserted,  Michael  needed  all  his  strategic  abilities  to  hold  his  ground  against  the 
Latuis  of  the  Alorea,  against  Epirus,  the  Servians  and  Bulgarians,  and  against 
Charles  of  Anjou.  Not  mere  1\  did  he  in  a  war  against  Michael  II  Augelus  of 
I'pinis  obtain  possession  of  Juannlna,  1265,  and  at  the  besjiuniug  of  April,  1281, 
cheekuiale  Cliarlea  of  Anjou  by  ihe  battle  at  Berat  (All)ania),  but  he  showed  a 
masterly  diplomatic  skill,  which  played  the  CSenoese  off  agsinst  the  Yenetiana^ 
roused  enemies  on  ever}'  side  against  Anjou,  and  excluded  the  Curia  from  the  war 
against  Byzantium.  A  union  with  the  papat^  was  intended  to  effect  the  expulsion 
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of  the  Occidentals  from  every  Byzantine  region,  to  anniliil-ite  the  Western  l>arba- 
rians,  and  laevent  any  attack  iu  the  fjiture.  The  Siciliau  luuuarchy  and  the  Curia 
were  struggling  for  Byzantium,  and  the  fiist  to  profit  by  this  struggle  was  Byzan- 
tium. Compared  with  tiiat  time  (1261),  when  Willuim  of  VfllehaTdouiii  proclaimed 
a  oruBade  against  Byzantium  and  the  Pope  commanded  the  cause  to  be  preached  in 
France,  Poland,  and  Ariff"n,and  wished  to  devote  to  that  end  a  tax  for  three  year* 
imposed  ou  the  }  ouug  clerics,  what  a  change  was  now  visible  (July  6, 1274)!  The 
creed  of  Greeks  and  Latins  was  ouce  more  sung  in  common,  and  the  Greek  envoys 
were  sent  to  amiounce  in  public  places  the  participation  of  the  Greek  emperor  in  a 
crusade !  The  onion  of  the  two  churches  had  been  accomplished  by  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  papal  primaey,  and  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Double  Procession,  and  of 
the  use  of  unleavened  wafers  in  the  sacrament,— a  result  which,  as  Pope  Gregory  X 
said,  "  no  one  had  considtted  possilile  witiuut  secular  oompnlaion."  The  Greek 
cleigy  certainly  resisted  strongly  any  union  under  such  oonditiona,  but  Michael 
knew  how  to  suppress  them.  The  patriarch  of  Bulgaria  and  the  primate  of  Servia 
also  submitted,  and  wore  now,  by  ecelesinstical  incorpomtion  in  the  Poman  Empire, 
once  again  more  hrmly  linked  to  Byzantium.  The  powerful  alliance  which  Charles 
of  Anjou  concluded  at  Orvieto  on  July  3,  1281,  in  order  to  renew  the  Latin 
Empire,  seemed  to  involve  considerable  dangers;  it  was  intoided,  with  the  help  of 
Venice  and  Philip  of  Couitciiay  (the  titular  Latin  emperor,  son  of  Baldwin  11  and 
pon-in-law  of  Charle?),  iuid  with  the  ro-(»peratiou  of  the  Curia,  to  "restore  ibe 
jK)wer  of  the  Apostolic  Uiiuii. '  Charles  had  already  oniered  the  si^e  train  for 
the  investment  of  Constantinople  and  fixed  the  mighty  expedition  for  1283,  when 
the  Sicilians  rebelled  against  these  heavy  inijiosiiions  on  March  30,  1282  (the 
"Sicilian  Vespers");  Peter  III  of  Aragon,  who  had  been  rrowned  at  Palermo,  had 
sympathised  with  their  cause.  ^liehael  was  thns  .^aveil  fnnu  ilie  lonl  of  Italy, 
Burgimdy,  and  Provence,  to  whom  Pope  Martin  IV  (1281-1285)  profTered  a 
willing  submission. 

Andronicus  II  (1282-1328)  gave  the  empire  a  new  ecclesiastical  organ i.-^at ion 
and  turned  Iiis  attentiuu  toward  the  ortlmdux  derfry.  Tlie  sinking  empire  had  not 
been  spared  the  scourge  iif  mercenaries;  the  tirebrands  of  the  <'atulan^>  si-enied 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  Turks,  even  when  the  hidalgos  secured  a  peinmuent 
home  for  themselves  in  Athens  and  Thebes  (1811).  Some  light  on  the  panic 
caused  by  these  adventurers,  and  on  the  high  honour  paid  to  valiant  defenders,  is 
cast  liy  the  mission  of  the  rhetorif^ian  Thomas  Magistros,  wiili  tlie  monastic  name 
of  Theodulus,  who,  iu  the  name  uf  the  city  of  Thessalonica.  pt  titinaed  the  emj^ror 
between  1314  and  1318  to  bestow  some  distinction  ou  the  general  Chandrenos. 
At  that  time  probably  Joseph,  a  monk,  of  a  noble  family  in  the  iriand  of  Ithaca, 
produced  his  great  encyclopeedia  of  knowledge.  A  maniage  ode,  ornamented  with 
valuable  ilhuiiinations,  iu  honour  of  the  wedding  of  Andronicus  IT  (with  the  dangli- 
ter  of  Steplien  \  of  Hungary  ?)  gives  us  a  vivid  picture  of  the  court  costumes  of 
that  day.  Michael  VIII  wears  a  round  crown  set  with  pearls,  the  courtiers,  white 
caps  with  stripes  as  badges  of  rank;  the  ladies  have  plaited  tresses  or  bng 
waving  hair. 

Byzantine  art  at  this  period  of  temporar}'  recover^-  onee  more  prodneed  ^<>r{t 
results;  thus  the  mosaics  of  Kachri-Djami,  formerly  Mt>ni  (t^9  ;^a/)a«f  =  fuori  ie 
mura),  with  their  lives  of  the  Lord  and  of  the  Virgin,  represent  faces  which  aie 
natttial  and  individualised,  Peter  appearing  as  an  Egyptian.  The  figures  are  full 
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movement  as  if  an  admiztvie  of  Westem  blood  had  also  revived  art,  quite  dif- 

feienlly  from  the  contemporary  miniature  painting  (Book  of  Job;  Barlaam  and 
Josaphat  in  Pari*?).  A  munterpirt  to  this  varied  life  meets  us  in  the  host  of 
itinerant  poets,  men  of  high  intellectual  powers,  who,  like  Manuel  Philes,  put 
well-rootided  lauiktoiy  vwses  at  the  dii^ioml  of  any  viiuo  satisfy  their  hunger  and 
thirst  and  clothe  them  with  a  mantle  of  Ruseian  fur.  A  stratum  of  useless  idlera, 
who  think  themsehcs  too  good  for  real  work,  corrupt  parasites  who  by  their 
cringing  contaminate  their  patrons  —  they  are  typical  of  this  age  in  Byzantine 
history. 

AndronieoB  III  (1328'1341)  was  freed  from  the  Bulgarian  peril  since  the  Ser- 
vian  prince  Stephan  V  (IV)  Uro$  (3.;  1320-1321)  defeated  the  Czar  Michael  of 
Bdyn  (Widdin)  at  Belbuzd  (Kostendil;  June  28,  1330).  But  in  its  place  came 
tlie  daDger  of  the  S<>rvian  Empire  which  Stephan  Pusan  (1381-1355)  now  founded. 
This  comprised  large  portions  of  Macedonia  and  iilyriu,  aud  also  included  Lpirus, 
which  had  heen  taken  hy  Andronicus  from  the  house  of  Angelus  (1334-1335). 
All  1i  nicus  was  more  fortunate  in  the  acquisition  of  Cl;i  s  (1329),  Lesbos  (1336), 
and  Phocffia  (1340).  The  infant  John  V  (1341-1376  and  1379-1 3'Jl)and  the  Megas 
Dux  (high  admiral)  Alexius  Apocaucus  were  soon  opposed  by  the  grand  servitor 
John  VI  Cantacuzene,  who,  aided  by  the  Bulgarians,  Turks,  and  John  Angelus, 
the  gov<»nor  of  Epinis,  entered  the  eapital  on  Febniaiy  3, 1347.  We  maj  hdieve 
it  was  less  on  his  own  account  than  hk  the  interests  of  the  common  welfare  that 
the  Caiitacuzpne  resolved  to  become  emperor  of  the  Romans  and  to  withstand  that 
immense  complication  of  adverse  circumstances.  He  was  a  level-headed,  upright 
statesman  at  a  critical  period* 

The  posftion  of  Bycantium  had  heocmie  deiil(ncahl&  Disooiineoted  fn^^mmits 
of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  a  few  islands  composed  the  "  Empire."  The  district 
of  the  capital  and  Thrace  (a  triangle  extending  from  Sozopolis  past  Adrianople  to 
Christopolis)  formed  the  core.  Thessalonica  with  Chalcidice,  portions  of  Walla- 
chian  Thessaly  and  Alhanian  Epirus,  and  the  principality  of  Misithra  represented 
three  more  disconnected  provinces,  in  parts  completely  surrounded  by  Servia.  Of 
the  islands,  since  1269,  Ceos,  Seriphos,  Sifanto,  Sicino,  Polycandro,  Nio,  Scyros, 
Sciathos,  Chelidrorai,  T.emnos,  belonged  to  the  Greek  Empire ;  as  did  after  1310 
^opelos,  from  1333-1346  Chios  and  Samos,  from  1337-1357  Cefalonia,  Zante, 
Ithaca;  and  Lesbos  permanently.  Stephan  Dusan  was  e«vwned  *'Csar  of  Che 
Ser%  ian:  i  I  Greeks  "  in  1346.  With  the  help  of  the  Venetians  and  Servians  on 
one  side,  and  the  Turks  on  the  other,  the  two  emperors  waged  war  on  each  other* 
It  was  John  VI  who  paved  the  way  for  the  Osmans  into  Europe. 

Asceticism,  meauwliile,  in  its  most  fanatical  form  had  created  a  home  for  itself 
on  Mount  Athos  in  (he  monasdo  eommunifrf,  whieh  soon  became  a  national  sane- 
tuarj'  for  the  Greeks,  The  Hesychast  (quietist)  controversy  originated  with  the 
Cnij-halopsychites  (navel-souls),  and  represented  a  reaction  of  the  national  Greek 
theology  against  the  intrusion  of  Western  scholasticism.  The  victory  of  the 
Hesychasts  imi^ied  schism  with  the  West  The  Hesychast  system  is  the  last 
successful  deveh^ent  of  Greek  mysticism.  It  may  be  traced  back  to  Simeon 
the  Younger  (963-1042),  who  asserted  the  doctrine  of  the  vision  of  the  Uncreated 
Light  as  well  as  that  of  the  Di\'ine  Presence.  The  West  Greek  Barlaam  of  Cala- 
hria,  who  wished  that  the  Aristotelian  proof,  based  on  reason,  of  the  existence 
of  God  should  alons  be  taken  into  aooount,  eaqjifeeaed  himself  most  emphatically 
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against  the  mysticism  of  Atbos.  This  Eastern  practice  of  contemplation  was 
attacked  also  by  Gregory  Acyudiuus  with  the  arguments  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  bufr 
defended  hj  Gregory  BUatnas,  who,  ftboat  1347,  tlianka  to  the  support  of  John 
Cantacuzene,  played  a  pominent  rdle,  and  entered  into  relations  with  the  Czar 
Stoplmii  Dusan.  There  are  links  connecliiig  tlie  old  sects  of  the  Pauliciabs 
(p.  69)  and  the  Bo^miles  with  the  Paiamites,  whose  iutiueuce  again  extends  to 
the  Bussian  sect  of  the  Strigoliki.  The  victory  of  I'alamitism,  to  which  in  any 
ease  John  Gtotacuzene,  a  passionate  lover  of  theology,  contributed,  widened  esor* 
mously  the  gulf  between  the  East  and  "West,  but  cemented  more  firmly  tiie 
ecclesiastical  uiiiLv  of  the  Greek  world.  Tliis  relij^ious  mrsticism  was  now  con- 
fronted in  the  very  counirj'  itaelf  by  an  ciliical  counter  inoveiuent.  The  Idio- 
rhythmic  monasteries,  in  which  eucli  nmu  lived  afier  his  own  way,  and  might 
acquire  property  of  his  own,  then  arose}  the  monarebical  monastidsm  of  the 
past  made  way  not  for  a  democratic  but  an  aristocratic  constitution,  in  which  the 
two  Epitropi  were  merely  an  administrative  committ'Ce  of  tlie  si/naxis  of  fifteen 
brethren.  The  ethical  aspects  of  thti  comnnin  life  were  developed.  An  interest 
in  the  clasiiics  and  philosoph}  showed  itself  and  increased  appreciably. 

Manuel  II  (1391'1423)  lived  to  see,  tdter  the  conquest  of  Bulgaria  by 
the  Turks,  a  systematic  blockade  of  Constantinople.  The  assistance  afforded 
by  the  West  met  with  various  successes,  hut  llie  terrible  defeat  of  Nicopolis  by 
Bajazet  1  (described  by  John  Scliiltberger  of  Munich;  cf.  Vol.  Vll,  p.  216)  ended 
the  crusade.  The  Morea  became  tributary  to  the  Tuiks ;  but  the  French  relief 
expedition  under  Marshal  Boudcaut  (pw  131)  effected  the  liberation  of  the  cap- 
itflJ.  The  emperor  a  French  pensioner,  who  wrote  poems  on  Franco-Flemish 
carpets,  the  patriarch  a  liussian  pensioner:  such  was  the  situation  of  afiairs 
when  the  Mongol  Timur  (Vol.  II,  p.  1S2)  destroyed  the  empire  of  Bajazet 
(1402).  The  Emir  Mohaunned  I  maintained  peace  with  Manuel  after  1413,  who 
with  his  son'  established  orto  in  the  Morea,  but  quarrelled  with  the  Venetians, 
who  deprived  hira  in  1419  of  Monembasia. 

The  tactics  of  the  Turks  in  welcoming  Byzantine  claimants  to  the  throne  were 
now  adopted  by  the  Byzantines  against  the  Turks,  but,  it  must  be  confessed,  with 
so  little  success  tiiat  Byzantium  only  with  difficulty  repulsed  a  dangwous  attack 
in  1^2.  For  the  &Bt  time  in  the  East  cannon  wne  now  employed  by  the  Turicau 
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A  terrible  devastation  of  the  Morea  followed.  Indisputably  a  highly  gifted  and 
skilful  stylist,  who  wrote  spiritual  songs  and  church  hYmnf,  and  vindicated  Chris- 
tianity against  Islam  in  twenty-six  dialogues,  familiar  with  all  knightly  exercisea 
and  a  master  of  eloquence,  Manuel  was  pkeed  in  tD  Dnfortaiuite  position.  Struck 
by  apo^fi^  in  1^3»  he  withdievr  into  a  oonrenty  where  he  died  oo:  Hvify  21, 142& 
He  must  have  looked  more  vigorous  than  he  appears  in  the  feeble  fifteenth  cen* 
tury  painting  on  the  title-page  of  the  manuscript  of  St.  "Dionysius,  presented  by 
him  to  the  monastery  at  St.  Denis  (and  now  in  the  Louvre).  Gemistus  Plethon 
aimed  both  his  tteatiees  on  the  political  and  social  Teoasoence  of  the  Peloponnese 
at  Ifonuel  and  his  eon  Theodoras  II.  despot  of  the  Moraa.  Starting  from  tha 
purity  of  the  Hellenic  population  settled  tliere^  Gemistus  proposed  lo  divide  tlie 
population  into  soldiers  and  agriculturists.  Capitalists^  officials,  and  aulhoritica 
were  assigned  to  the  third  class.  He  would  exclude  from  all  sbare  in  the  public 
xevenne  persons  who  abandon  themselves  to  tranquil  meditatioQ  and  lead  a  oon- 
templadve  Ufe.  Man  i^ould  live  by  the  labour  of  his  hands  and  not  upon  ofiiny 
ings  extorted  from  the  faithful  All  private  possessions  shmild  become  public 
property;  the  field  should  belong  to  the  individual  only  so  long  as  he  culiivate* 
it.  Gemistus  would  abuiish  the  mutilation  of  criiniuais  and  iairuduce  in  its  place 
penal  servitude;  Coined  money  should  be  prohibited,  aa  in  ancient  limes,  and 
imports  should  be  paid  for  with  ci  ttoii  —  a  proof  of  the  abundance  of  the  latter 
commodity.  Necessities  of  life,  when  pro<luced  in  the  country,  should  only  be 
exported  under  heaAy  duties.  In  his  second  treatise  {N6fX(i)v  a-vyjpa<^)])  Gemlstua 
tilts  violently  against  uiiliiar)^  ulUcers  who  are  at  the  same  time  merchants.  His 
proposal  of  a  tlureefold  impc^  (foxced  labour,  mon^  taxes,  and  taxe«  on  eommodi- 
ties)  calls  attention  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  fiscal  teforni. 

This  Tloniau  Empire  became  imder  Jolui  VIII  (1423-144S)  a  miserable  and 
petty  State,  possessing  the  small  peniuauia  of  the  Bosphoius  and  one  or  two' 
towns,  but  paying  tribute  for  what  it  did  possesa.  ThesaaloDica  fell  to  the  Turk* 
in  1430,  while  the  Moiea  at  any  rate  becimie  quite  Gfeek..  One*  mora  the  word 
of  salvation, "Union! "  resovmds.  But  not  only  did  the  stasdimt  eppoaen^  of  tlie 
Union,  Marcus  Eugeuicus,  declare  in  Horence.  "1  will  not  sign  my  aame,  come 
what  mixy ! "  even  the  nation  did  not  acfiuiesce  iut  the  I  lorentine  L'nion  of 
1439.  Nevertheless  Eugenius  IV  allowed  the  Crusade  to  be  preached  whieh  led 
to  the  victory  on  the  Cunovitch  near  Nisch  (Decembet  24, 1443),  but  slso  to  the 
defeat  of  Vama  (November  10, 1444).  Notwithstanding  the  severe  defeat  in  the- 
Morea  (December  4,  1446),  thi."*  peninsula  was  left  at  the  beginning  of  1447  to 
the  Paiieologi  in  return  iur  tribute.  There  was  still  plenty  of  (unuaemeut  m  iha 
capital  Grand  proceb^iou^  religious  eerenKmifdSk  antl  diamatic  representations 
were  held  in  the  Ghurdi  of  St  Sophia,  as  Bertraadon  dela  Brocqui^re  describes. 
Now  and  again  envoys  were  most  graciously  received,  as  for  example  the  ambas- 
sador,of  Ragusa,  8er  Volziun  de  Bavalio,  who  w-a.^  dismissed  with  gilts  and  priv- 
ileges. Cleai-ly  no  one  in  Constauiiuople  realised  how  great  was  the  danger,  how 
imminAit  the  destroetka  of  the  city. 

The  last  emperor  of  Byz^tium,  CoDstantine  XI  (1449-11453),  fell  in  the  famous 
battle  against  the  Turks.  He  was  buried  in  the  Wefa  square  on  the  north  side  of 
the  city;  the  memory  of  the  last  Palfeologus  still  lingers  there.  Not  Greeks  alone 
depict  the  tragic  falL  Narratives  penned  by  memi>ers-  of  the  most  various  nations 
bear  teetunony  to  the  wodd-wide  imiportaace-  which  thft  capital  still  possessed^ 
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though  the  Ein])ire  was  now  no  greater  than  a  city-state.  Venetians  (Nicol6 
Barbaro),  Floreniines  (Jacques  Tedardi),  Brescians  (Ubertino  Puscolo),  the  Genoese 
I^odcstit,  an  Armenian  monk,  the  Pater  Superior  of  the  Frauciscaus  at  Galata,  Slavs 
(the  Janissaiy  Michael,  a  Servian  from  Ostrovitza),  deaeribe  the  last  destinies  of 
Byzantium,  so  impressive  to  qre^itnesses.  The  theme  is  handled  in  Greek  folk- 
Fono^s,  which  give  hopt;  ("Yours  once  more  will  be  the  city,  when  the  fated  hour 
arrives"),  and  also  in  yiDlished  verses  ("AXcMo-t?  KQ)vtrravTivotrrr6\eo<;)  which  were 
intended  to  rouse  all  Europe  in  order  that  tlie  city,  crushed  by  the  weight  of  her 
01711  sins,  might  he  restored.  Four  historians  deal  with  the  rise  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  or  the  fall  of  the  Greek  :  Laonicus  Oialcoudyles,  a  distinguished  Athenian, 
who  went  to  Murad  11  in  1446  as  an  ambussador,  describes  the  period  from  1298 
to  1463.  Thougli  he  took  as  his  models  Herodoliis  and  Tliucydides,  he  was 
unable  to  suppress  his  adniimLion  of  the  growing  greatness  of  the  Osmau  Empire. 
Ducas,  secretary  of  the  Oenoese  Podestk  of  Fhootea,  describes  the  years  between 
•1341  and  1462.  Georgios  Phrantzes,  the  Great  Logothete,  a  TurkL^h  prisoner 
in  1454,  fled  to  Venice  and  Rome;  in  eontrast  to  Chalcondyles  he  is  filled  with 
a  burninfT  Imtred  nf  the  Turks.  Critobuhis  of  Tmbrop,  an  imitator  of  Tliucydides 
and  on  the  whole  an  admirer  of  the  Turks,  wrote  a  history  of  the  Emir  Moham- 
med II  to  the  year  1467. 

The  Grecising  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  Asia  Ifinw,  Syria,  and  Egy])t,  had  been 
attempted  by  By/autium  ;  the  East  TI(»iiian  Empire  continuing  what  had  been  begun 
during  the  Hellenistic  age.  The  basis  of  population,  however,  on  which  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire  rested  was  so  narrow  that  we  cannot  agree  with  the  censure  passed  on 
ihe  weakness  which  Byzantium  showed  in  this  task.  The  ^in  for  modem  civiliza- 
tion  would  certainly  have  been  enormous  if  Byzantium  hud  succeeded  in  Hellenis- 
in^  the  whole  of  the  T^alkan  Peninsula  and  thus  sweeping  away  a  multiplicity  of 
hindrances  to  racial  development  and  international  peace.  But,  owing  to  the  weak 
foundation  which  the  Greek  nationality  itself  supplied  to  the  Byzantine  Empire, 
such  laige  drafts  had  to  be  drawn  upon  foreign  nations  that  only  on  the  one  side 
the  conception  of  the  State,  and  on  the  other  side  the  Greek  Church  and  Greek 
culture,  funnt  d  the  Ixmd  of  union  for  them  heterogeneous  elements  of  the  Byzan- 
tine population.  Military  genius  had  organised  the  forces  of  this  State ;  literati 
of  the  Byzantine  Empire  hiidl  at  least  tried  to  preserve  the  treasures  of  the  Greek 
past»  even  thou^  they  were  inoipable  of  producing  new  masterpieces.  Theo- 
logical controvereies  had  in  centuries  of  dispute  built  up  the  completely  inde- 
pendent faliric  of  the  nrecoOrieutal  Church.  But  these  forces  did  not  produce 
a  coherent  Greco-Byzantine  nationality,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  woi-d,  on  the 
Balkan  Piminsiila.  The  Greco-Oriental  Church  is  in  its  essence  national*  and 
could  not  therefore  in  the  further  course  of  development  withhold  national  inde> 
pendence  from  the  churches  of  other  nations  (Bul^^aria).  The  immense  mass  of 
writing?:  whicli  Byzantine  inteUectual  life  has  bequeathed  to  us  shows  the  strangest 
curves  of  development. 

H.   The  Spread  of  Gkf.f.k  Cultuiie  to  Ttait 

B.viiLAAM  of  Calaliria  (mentioned  already  on  p.  100),  who,  accoiding  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  emperor  Cantacuzene,  was  familiar  with  Euclid,  Aristotle,  and  Plato, 
had  formed  a  friendship,  at  the  court  of  A\  ignon,  with  Petnurch,  and  the  latter 
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hoped  to  be  initiated  with  Barlaam's  help  into  the  Greek  language.  Boccaccio 
accomplished  what  Petrarch  diil  not  attain,  nnd  was  tanp^lit  Greek  by  Leontius 
PilaCus,  who  became  the  first  pru tensor  of  (ireek  in  the  \\  ti6i  (Florence).  The  real 
founder  of  Gieek  studies  in  Italy  was  Manuel  Chrjrsoloras.  Leonardo  Bnmi  of 
AxexxOt  who  poied  over  the  great  Greek  literature  night  and  day,  bears  witness  to 
the  enthusiasm  which  then  pervaded  Italy.  (Cardinal  Bessarion  ]  lavr  ]  a  pioini- 
nent  part  in  Rome.  Cosimo  dei  Medici  and  Pope  Nicolas  V  vied  with  each  other 
in  coUectiug  manuscripts  and  procuring  translations. 

The  effect  of  this  study  of  Greek  and  of  the  growii^;  knon^ledge  of  the  treas- 
ures of  classical  antiqui^ — to  a  less  degree  the  influence  of  Greek  painters 
(Marcus,  1313,  Demetrius,  1371,  in  Genoa;  Geoi^ius,  1404,  in  Ferrara;  of.  the  rela- 
tions of  BenodicLiut:  monks  of  Subiaco  to  Greek  painters)  —  has  been  in  former 
times  much  exuberated.  It  was  to  be  imagined  that  the  Eenaissance  and  Human- 
ism owed  their  entire  ori^  to  these  envoys^  artists,  and  refugees  from  Constanti- 
no|ile.  In  reality  this  Benaissance,  whidi  had  already  begun  with  Dante's  "  Vita 
Nuova,"  signified  rather  a  I'rnai'^sanoe  of  the  strength  of  Barbarism  than  of  the 
Antique.  It  is  jx^rfectly  ctM  ivci  tliat  the  Kenaissauces  of  the  Antique  wliicli  Byzan- 
tium eiiected  had  aimed  too  exclusively  at  preserving  the  Classical;  agam  they 
were  too  frequent,  and,  as  it  were,  produced  insensibiUty  to  deeper  influences;  by 
way  of  contrast  the  Italian  Benais-sunce  owes  a  great  debt  to  the  study  of  antiquity. 
Nevertheless  in  modem  times  a  fuller  justitiable  warning  lias  been  issued  a«^ainst 
the  tendency  tn  overestimate  the  effects  of  the  Antique  on  the  New  Lite,  at 
whose  ihieshuld  the  "  Vita  Nuova  "  stand  symbolically.  Giotto  created  a  new  art, 
in  contarast  to  Byzantinism  and  by  a  return  to  nature.  The  treasures  of  the  past 
require  the  strength  of  the  present,  so  that  the  latter  may  not  feel  its  own  spiritual 
life  to  be  crushed,  but  may  be  stimulated  to  liberate  the  innermost  forces  of  the 
souL 


8.  HEW  GREECE 

A,  Xhs  Tubss  A8  Hubs  of  ths  Btzahtihs  Emfibii  (1453-1821) 

Tub  Turkish  races  were  not  able  to  escape  the  influence  diffused  by  Byzantium 
and  the  West  The  wild  Seljuks,  who  far  outdid  the  Atsacids  and  Sassanids  i|i 
the  lust  of  do  I  1  ion,  chose  uotBysai^nie  art  but  Persia  as  their  teacher  in  their 
empire  in  Asia  Minor;  but  the  minor  principalities,  which  sprung  upas  otTshoots 
from  the  Sdjuk  Empire,  stood  in  close  athnity  with  Byzantiiun  and  the  Western 
rulers  of  the  Orient.  The  debt  of  the  invaders,  both  in  polities  and  culture,  to  the 
land  of  which  the7  took  possession,  has  not  been  yet  sufficiently  illuminated.  But 
•  so  much  we  see,  that  in  contrast  to  the  partial  retention  of  the  T^icmc  system  on 
European  soil,  the  I\yzantine  on»anisation  was  obliterated  in  Asia  Minor,  since  the 
older  ethnographical  divisions  showed  more  vitality.  Already  the  ten  principali- 
ties which  arose  within  the  Seljuk  Empire  oorresponded  more  or  less  to  ancient 
provincial  divisions.  Sarukhan  (Lydia),  Aldio  (Ionia),  Mtntesche  (Caria),  Tecte 
(Pamphylia  and  Lycia),  —  the  names  of  these  princes  have  been  preserved  in  the 
names  of  modern  atlministrative  divisitni*?.  Mauy  relations  were  established 
between  these  Turcoman  princes  and  their  neighbours;  the  Duke  o£  Naxos,  the 
Genoese  of  Chios  and  Phocaea,  the  Gattilusio  of  Metelin,  paid  tribute  to  Sarukhan. 
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However  hostile  these  Turcomans  may  have  hem  toward  Byzantium,  the  gigantic 
growth  of  the  dependent  principalitios  contributed  to  the  result  that  Sarukhauand 
Aldin  formed  an  alliance  with  Androiiicus  111  Palrpolo^is  at  Phocjea  (1327). 

Again,  the  fact  that,  abuui  I  SIS,  ihe  Osmans  {at  pp.  120,  122)  began  to  strike 
coins,  forced  tlie  other  princes  of  their  race  similarly  to  issue  a  coinage.  The 
Turkish  dyna-sty  of  the  Danishmende  uf  Cappadocia  had,  from  1100  onwards 
for  some  decades,  struck  coins,  first  with  a  Greek  inscription  and  the  figure 
of  Christ,  precisely  after  the  rnrnlel  of  the  coins  of  Tancred  of  Antioch,  later, 
however,  without  this  portrait  aud  with  a  Greco- Arabic  inscription.  The  yi(jliali 
(so  called  from  the  lilies  on  the  cross  of  the  reverse)  whidi  Charles  II  of  Anjou 
(12S5-1309)  aod  his  son  Bobert  (1309-1542)  issued,  were  imitated  by  the  rivals 
of  the  Osmans.  We  only  know  the  coins  of  Prince  Sanikhan,  "  moneta  qin'  lit  in 
Manfjksia"  (Magnesia),  those  of  Omar  Beg,  grandson  of  Aldin, "  moneta  4 ue  fit 
in  Tlieologos  "  (Ayasoluk  on  the  site  of  Ephesus  had  been  named  after  'Ayio<i 
OeoXoTor,  St  John),  and  those  of  Mentesche  (struck  by  Urkhan  at  Falada^Myua 
vrith  a  debased  Latin  inscription) ;  probably  the  other  Toicoman  chief  of  Asia 
Minor  wisho<l  to  rival  the  Osmans.  It  strikes  us,  in  this  connection,  as  a  strange 
fact  that  tiiese  zealous  advocates  of  Islam  not  only  stamped  their  own  portrait, 
as  did  the  Angevios,  whose  coins  th^  imitated,  but  allowed  tiiemselves  to  be 
depicted  with  the  crown  on  their  head,  and  with  the  sceptre  and  the  baU,  sur- 
mount ed  hy  the  cross,  and  even  covered  the  reverse  with  the  cross  of  lilieSL  la 
the  first  phace  Wcstom  artists  coined  these  pieces  of  money,  but  afterwards  inex- 
perienced natives,  who  did  not  uudeistaud  the  Latin  inscription,  attempted  the 
imitatioa 

But  the  Osman  power,  which  drove  itd  rivals  into  such  dose  touch  with  West- 
ern civilization,  had  also,  in  the  person  of  its  greatest  organiser,  A1&  ed-din  (c£. 
pp.  n  7, 1 23),  tendered  homage  to  Western  influences.  Family  alliances  had  bi  nnrrht 
Byzantine  culture  nearer :  the  first  wife  of  Urkhan  (cf.  pp.  121, 127)  was  a  Greek,  who 
thus  became  the  mother  of  Murad  I;  the  daughter  of  Emp^r  John  VI  Cantucu- 
zene,  Theodora,  was  also  married  to  Urkhan  (1346),  who  now  interfered  in  the 
dynastic  dispute  of  his  neighbour.  The  effect  of  Byzantine  and  Western  develop- 
inent  t  anuot  yet  be  complet«'ly  pauj^n>f1.  Ditiioullies  arise  from  the  fact  that,  as 
the  ^eijuks  can  point  to  I'ei-biun  elements  in  their  art,  so  the  I'urkish  races 
must  have  adopted  much  in  other  domains  of  life  (for  instance,  in  the  political 
and  social  organisation)  from  the  Sasaanid  Empire.  From  an  early  period  there 
were  chi^e  relations  between  Turkey  and  Persia:  the  Persians  borrowed,  in  the 
period  of  the  llkhani  (Vol.  II,  p.  180;  Vol.  Ill,  p.  370),  military  expressions, 
especially  from  the  Tuikiah  {//agiia,  plundering,  ugraq,  baggage,  urdu,  camp;  also 
the  expressions  for  army,  guard,  tent,  weapon),  and  so,  too,  we  trace  Persian, 
iuthu'iit  es  on  Turkish  races  in  religious  matters  back  to  Parsism.*  Terms  belong'- 
in|^  lo  the  higher  plane  of  civilization,  Fuch  as  Turkish  l-Jinsineh,  treasure,  are 
ilerived  from  the  Persian  (gdza) ;  so  again  it  is  clear  that  the  star  and  the  cres- 
cent were  copied  from  the  Sassanid  coins. 

This  Ferso-Turkish  deyelopment  must  have  progressed  with  peculiar  atiengUi 
after  Ihe  times  of  the  Turkish  Bretorian  rule  under  the  Abbasids  in  the  ni^ 


1  rLr5;inii.  -is^n?^  Gotl.  I'r-'^n  in  tho  Codex  Cumanicos,  liagyir,  Mm/  PeniUi,  jtoiUiiiaii,  Tliikid^ 

jmimn,  fMxut ;  i'ereiaa,  djadu,  Turkisi),  Ujada,  taagic. 
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century  (VoL  III,  p.  337).  and  after  the  days  of  Sultan  Mabmud  of  Gliazna  (or 
Ghazni :  VoL  II,  p.  420),  the  founder  of  a  permanent  rclifjious  domination  of  Islam 
in  India  and  the  stingy  patron  of  Firdusi  (VoL  III,  p.  849).  The  question  natu- 
Tally  suggests  itaelf  whether  the  fendal  system  which  can  be  Bhown  to  have  existed 
among  the  Turks  as  Ihe  basis  of  military  organisation  is  not  traceaUe  to  Persian 
influence  (as  Lliis  has  already  been  sought  for  in  ilie  wDvd  Hmar,  small  fief),  or 
whether  the  Byzantine  fief-system  may  have  supplied  the  model  for  the  Turkish 
Zianieta  and  Timars  (greater  and  lesser  fiefs),  or  whether  we  must  recognise 
in  the  feudal  system  an  old  Tmrldsh  iostatofcioQ,  or  whether,  finally,  tiie  condi- 
iioDa  of  Western  feudalism  were  copied.  It  is  certain  that  the  Partbians  were 
acquainted  with  a  system  of  vassalage  (to  rctjard  these  vas.suL^  as  slaves  is  as  erro- 
neous as  if  the  vassi  of  the  West  were  to  be  considered  slaves);  and  it  is  equally 
certain  that  in  I'ersia  a  knightly  nobility  was  fornied,  under  the  Sassanids,  among 
the  landowneiSy  the  Dikhans,  which  had  to  fomiah  the  heavy  cavalry,  and  may 
he  described  as  a  sort  of  feudal  aristocracy,  since  its  members  exercise  ]  |  j  o  i :  e 
rights  over  village  communities.  Under  the  Mongol  Gbazan  (1295-1304;  Vol.  11, 
p.  180)  the  conditions  of  Persian  feudalism  were  reformed.  Cuius  wero  intro- 
duced in  the  place  of  paper  money  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  372),  so  that  a  revival  of  the 
old  feudal  ^tem  in  Persia  might  have  supplied  a  model  for  the  new  Turkish  onei 
If ucfa  ma7  thus  be  said  for  the  theory  of  Persian  infiuence.  But  it  appears  that 
in  the  rejjions  where  the  old  Turkisli  life  has  been  preserved  in  the  greatest  purity, 
in  the  Khanates  of  Khokaud  and  Khiva,  a  clearly  marked  feudal  system  exists, 
ainoe  among  the  Uzbegs  the  nobility  (Spahis)  organise  the  levies  from  among 
the  small  landed  {Hroprietoia.  Since  ia  these  regions  of  uneontaminated  old 
Turkish  life,  which  can  hardly  have  been  touched  by  foreign  influence^  we  ea& 
only  a.«;smno  a  spontaneous  development,  we  are  faced  by  this  problem :  were  the 
Partbians,  who  are  certainly  Iranian,  iuflueuoed  by  the  Turkish  races,  or  have  we  to 
deal  with  a  case  of  parallel  and  independent  dei^pm^t,  which  is  noticed  in  the 
most  different  parte  of  the  glob^  when  wide  dominioms  are  occupied  bj  a  numeri- 
cally small  conquerinf*  race  ?  Again,  foreign  influence  is  usually  assumed  for  the 
growth  u£  the  feudalism  in  Kurope,  where  the  word  ft'odum  occurs  for  the  first  time 
in  Southern  Fiance  about  930 ;  is  this  infiuence  to  be  sought  in  the  Orient  ?  The 
etymological  afiSnity  (feodum  ss  Anbic/aida,  use  or  result)  at  all  events  must  be 
rejected  as  impractioable.  Kot  less  untenable  is  Karl  Ilopfs  theory  that  Western 
feudal  in.stitutions  exercised  an  influence  on  the  Turkish  system  of  fiefs. 

Certain  individual  features  of  Turki.>h  tiefs  may  be  assiirued  to  Byzantine  inflti- 
once.  The  Turkish  feudal  estates  were,  like  the  Byzantine  military  estates  (^), 
aocnrately  assessed  in  value:  the  Ziamets  were  to  possess  a  value  of  more  than 
20,000  aspers  (=600  piastres  or  10,000  para),  the  timars  a  value  under  20,000 
aspers,  as  in  tlie  case  of  the  Byzantine  military  estates  according  to  the  Novel  of 
the  Emperor  Oonstautine  VII  Porphyropennetus  (p.  83);  the  value  for  the  cavuliy 
and  the  superior  class  of  sailors  was  fixed  at  four  pounds  weight  of  gold,  for  tiie 
ordinary  marines  at  two  pounds  of  gdd  (under  Nicephorua  I  at  four  pounds,  and 
fur  the  heavy-armed  at  twelve  pounds).  These  military  estates  existed  at  least  in 
1345,  as  is  shown  from  tlie  0)de  of  Harmenopulus,  and  therefure  in  tlieir  divit^ions 
might  well  have  afforded  a  model  for  the  fiefs  long  existent  among  the  Turks.  The 
Turkish  system,  precisely  as  the  Byzantine  institution,  did  not  exhibit  the  inner 
apixit  of  Western  feudalisiiif,  the  hareditaiy  and  mutual  loyalty;  but  the  Turks 
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from  their  spirit  of  distrust  did  not  allow  the  great  fiefs  to  assume  a  hereditaiy 
character,  but  assigned  small  tiefs  to  the  sons  of  great  feudal  teuauta. 

It  may  he  anticipated,  and  proved  by  many  examples,  that  the  Byzantijje  law 
of  land  was  geaenlly  oontinued  under  TurkiBh  rula  Prior  righta  (irpovifMfvn) 
in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  right  of  the  neighbour  to  pre-emption  passed  into 
Turkish  law  at  least  early  in  the  sixteeiiUi  century  (As  Schifaat).  The  Turkish 
r^ulatioQS  as  to  the  le-cultivatiou  of  untilled  fields  (Ihya  d-emwat),  such  as  are 
found  in  the  "Sofun  yewpyiKot  (p.  67)  of  Leo  III,  are  of  less  importance,  con- 
sidering the  universality  of  some  le^al  ptineiples  (we  may  compare  the  laws  of 
Hammurabi,  p.  67) ;  the  jua  talionis,  which  had  been  emphasised  by  the  Isaurian 
emperors  <p.  68)  and  figures  largely  in  the  Turkish  criminal  code  {Al  Uff'inayal), 
need  not  necessarily  be  borrowed. 

As  early  aa  1268  we  have  proofs  of  a  fief  (Timar)  being  conferred  by  a  Seljuk 
Sidtan ;  the  accurate  elalxwation  of  the  already  existent  feudid  system  is  attributed 
to  Timurtash,  the  commander  of  the  conquered  Europeo-Byzantine  territories  mider 
Murad  I  (1359-1389).  The  thoroughly  military  feudal  srstem,  the  profits  of  which 
are  called  "the  prize  of  battle,"  was  instituted  in  such  a  way  that  lesser  fiefs 
(Timara)  were  conferred  by  the  governors,  greater  (Ziamets)  only  by  the  central 
power.  The  owners  of  the  great  fiefs  had  aubeequently  to  fumidi  fifteen  horse- 
men, the  pro]irietors  of  Timai^,  two  horsemen ;  the  proportion  of  large  and  small 
lauded  property  in  the  six  Greek  ]irovinces  can  be  learnt  from  i he  ]iro|)oriiun  of 
Ziamets  to  Timars.  Since  the  ratio  between  Ziamets  and  Tiiuars  was,  in  the 
Morea  1 :  3,  but  in  Epact^  is  1 :  22,  a  system  of  numerous  large  properties  exists 
in  the  former,  while  in  the  latter  a  pronounced  system  of  small  estates  prevails 
(Negroponte  1  :  15,  Thessaly  1  :  5,  Kartili  =  Aetolia  1  :  22,  Acarnania  1  :  10,  Joan- 
nina  1  :  5).  If  therefore  a  primitive  Turkish  tribal  regulation  existed,  Byzantine 
induence  presumedly  gave  it  a  more  permanent  form. 

Byzantine  influeDces  can  also  be  discerned  in  the  Turkish  State :  the  old  idea 
that  every  trace  of  Byzantine  instimiious  was  destroyed  root  and  branch  is  l  a 
to  be  m«w  and  more  incorrect,  the  dce{>er  we  inquire  into  the  question.  The 
general  division  of  the  government  inio  the  European  and  the  Asiatic  (le]»ariment 
{rrji  Ava-eto^  and  TT)<t  'AvaToKi)^)  was  retained  in  the  distinction  between  liuraili  and 
Anatoli  The  Exarch  of  the  city  of  Constantinople  (Stambul  s '«  ti^  iroXe,  loca^- 
tive  case),  which  formed  an  independent  sphere  of  administraticm,  retained  his  place 
in  the  Turkish  Empire  a-*  S''hr{nnn>rfi.  The  Chtishes  (1iaov<  in  Anna  Comnena, 
ushers),  who  appeared  wuii  silver  wands  on  which  silver  chains  jingled,  were  imi- 
tated from  the  Manglavites  of  the  Byzantine  Court,  so  that  the  Chush-Bashi 
(ft^foi  T$isMdf)  may  have  oorresponded  to  the  head  of  the  Ibnglavites;  like  the 
Protomanglavites  in  Byzantium,  the  Chushos  were  always  employed  as  extraordi- 
nary ambassadors  in  the  first  period  of  the  Osman  Empire;  the  name  then  tmvelled 
to  Byzantium. 

The  ofildal  correspondence  of  the  first  Emirs  and  Sultans  was  conducted  in  a 
peculiar  dialect  of  Greek,  an  example  of  which  is  given  by  the  ultimatum  to  the 

Venetians  in  1570.  A  number  of  Greek  expressions  which  the  Turkish  Empire 
eniph\vs  atlt"^ts  the  j)rescrvntinn  nf  the  instimtions  which  these  terms  denoto. 
The  l>etterdar  has  his  name  from  the  Greek  6i<j>$epai  (skin,  then  book) ;  the  Greek 
term  (Oanones)  for  official  regulations  was  adopted  into  Turkish  (Kanun,  Kanun^ 
nameh  \  cL  below>  p.  123) ;  a  series  of  trams  point  to  the  connection  with  Bysan^ 
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tine  finatirtiftl  institutions :  Ko/tftipKiovtiNOn  oommeirciam=^inrtiU;, excise,  totto?  — 

iapu,  ground  rent,  hri^ocnov,  Fiscus  =  Bulgarian  dimosijn,  Armenian  diinos,  t)rnxo<i 
=  dimos,  ilie  farmed-out  jnolits  in  inuuey  or  corn,  ^ayydva  =manganc  akf.sriic.^H, 
cask-inouey.  Effeudi  (luid)  siguiiiuauLly  is  deiived  fiom  the  Greek,  cKptvTt]^  = 
avSevTi^.  As  might  be  expected,  the  Turks,  when  they  began  to  build  and  fur- 
jiish  houses  and  to  constriu^  a  navy,  borrowed  expreasicniB  lor.llie  new  ideas  from 
the  Greek  (courtyard,  basement,  roof,  winduw,  bolt ;  seaman,  ferry,  galley,  freight, 
tiller,  beach,  gulf,  haven,  lighthouse,  storm,  northwest,  all  sorts  of  iish).  Coins, 
weights,  and  measures  similarly  were  borrowed  from  Byzantium.  The  early 
ofganisation  of  the  empiie,  wbidb.  had  been  created  under  Urkhan's  younger 
brother  and  Yezir  Alft  ed-din,  is  only  to  be  explaintMl  by  the  pre-eminent  imipor* 
tanee  of  "Western  ■"ivilizatinn.  The  stress  laid  on  llie  right  (jf  coining  money  as 
a  right  of  sovereignty  must  have  been  due  to  familiarity  with  Western  ideas  of 
monarchy;  the  institution  of  a  standing  army  on  the  Greek  model,  later  com- 
posed of  Christians  (p.  122),  shows  Hie  value  attached  to  the  oountries  oonqnered 
.and  still  to  be  conquered-  The  "\V(  1  :  finally  as  it  were  the  great  public^  before 
wliich  the  question  of  head-gear  (p.  IS)  can  be  seriously  discussed.  Tlie  Greek 
Mime  still  extant  in  the  Byzantine  Empire  has  reappeared  in  the  Karagoz  (Shadow 
play,  p.  124)  possibly  learnt  from  the  Chinese,  in  which  even  the  ^eat  Hercules 
appears  as  KOroglu,  son  of  the  blind  man,  who  conqueis  the  lion. 

We  must  not,  therefore,  regard  the  career  of  the  Osman  nation  merely  as  an 
expansion  of  power,  but  also  as  an  ab«?orption  of  alien  races  and  foreign  cul- 
ture. From  the  time  when,  in  130U,  they  established  themselves  at  Siigud 
(layovBdovi  in  Anna  Comnena),  in  the  viciniQr  of  the  old  Doryheum,  down  to  the 
occupation  of  Byzantium,  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  had  elapsed.  If  we 
run  our  eyes  over  the  dates  of  their  advance  (they  conquered  Nicomedia  and  Brusa 
in  1326  ;  Nic«a,  1330;  Ancient  Mysia  after  1340;  Gallipoli,  1358;  Ancyra,  1360; 
Adrianople,  1361 ;  Philippopoli,  1362 ;  Belgrade,  1385,  and  the  greater  part  of  Asia 
Minor  by  1398),  we  are  amazed  at  the  aggressive  poweis  of  the  nation.  The  dis* 
memberment  of  Uie  Osman  Empire  by  the  Tartar  Timur  was  quickly  fetoieved ; 
half  a  centtm-  later,  Constantinople  fell  before  the  onslaught  of  the  Osmans, which 
was  at  its  fiercest  under  Mnhanmied  II  (1451-1481),  but  was  revived  again  under 
Selim  II  (1512-1520),  from  the  fact  of  his  being  the  Head  of  the  Eaith-  The 
foreign  racial  elements  were  really  incorporated ;  in  the  year  1334  Marino  Sanudo 
said  that  Asia  Minor  was  Tuikish  as  far  as  Philaddphia.  The  Crusaders  and 
Byzantines  of  the  twelfth  century  discovered  to  their  cost  that  the  Greeks  of 
Suuthern  Asia  Minor  (on  Lake  I'ungusa)  had  decided  for  the  Central  Asiatics. 
.  The  Greek  words  taken  from  the  Turkish  point  to  the  close  intercourse  in  later 
times:  sndh  are  the  words  for  stuffii  (damask,  tafieta,  morocco  leather),  plants 
\ (hyacinth,  jasmine,  elder,  crocus,  violet),  articles  of  clothing  (shoes,  trmik-hose), 
ornaments  (necklace),  games  (chess  and  dice),  trades  (butcher,  whitesmith,  green- 
grocer, and  guild  itself),  military  terms  (musket,  bullet,  cartridge,  powder).  The 
reverse  is  indeed  suggested  by  the  abusive  terms  (lazy,  stupid,  hunchbacked,  gairu- 
lous),  and  it  is  amazing  to  notice  that  the  words  for  quarrel,  Tiolenoe,  swindling, 
■  and  favouritism  cf/iiit  from  the  Turkish. 

Tlie  Turkish  race  has  absorbed  so  much  Western  blood  that  its  whole  anthrn- 
pological  appearance  is  changed,  and  the  Turkish  character,  as  we  find  it  in  the 
Khanates,  is  absolutely  di£f(^rentiated  from  that  of  the  Osmanli :  the  latter  seven 
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his  connection  with  the  East  ^hen  he  designates  the  former  hy  Turk  (  —  rmrsp, 
rade).  In  this  way  the  historical  d^tiuy  of  the  Osmaus  is  sealed :  deprived  of 
its  raflouiQefi*  ite  ooherencT^,  and  its  remforeemeat  from  the  Ea8t>  the  Osman  nation 
ia  at  heart  a  atxanger  to  tiie  West,  and  the  empire  fosailiaes  even  more  than  ite 

P>T:^antine  predecessor.  An  erratic  boulder  on  the  plains  of  Europe,  it  awaits  the 
time  when  Ptronj^  hands  will  push  it  back  to  Asia,  and  the  right  heir  of  Byxao* 
tinism  shall  once  more  take  possession  of  Hagia  Sophia. 

J?.  TuE  Kingdom  of  Greece  (from  1832) 

Both  under  tlie  first  monarchy  ^  (1832-1862,  Otto  of  Bavaria ;  cf.  Vol,  VIII> 
and  undftr  the  second  monarchy  (from  1863  with  William  of  Denmark  as 
George  1),  the  country  oscillated  between  attempts  at  oatmurd  expansion  and 
innear  consolidation.  The  constitution  granted  on  March  16, 1844,  gave  an  oppor* 
tanity  to  the  contending  parties  of  crippling  all  progress  in  a  barren  struggle 
which  was  a  cnrirature  of  parliamontan,-  life.  A  pre-eminent  cause  of  internal  dis- 
turbances was  supplied  by  the  Cretan  question  (1866-1869  and  1897).  The  Ber- 
lin Gonf^enoe  in  1881  had  promised  Thessaly  and  a  part  of  Albania  to  Greece.* 
The  financial  distress  which  led  to  national  bankruptcy  in  1893  was  as  much  due 
to  the  ambition  of  the  half-educated  men  wliu  jilaycd  the  greatest  rule  in  the 
country  as  to  the  outbreak  of  tlie  Turco-(»reek  war,  w  hirh  showed  th*^  incapacity 
of  the  superior  commanders  as  well  as  the  inadequacy  of  tlie  military  training. 
The  admirable  handling  of  the  cavalry  and  the  reserves  by  Edhem  Pasha  and 
the  splendid  efhciency  of  the  Turkish  artillery  quickly  iIm  iiled  the  war.  The 
peace  signed  on  December  4,  1897,  between  Greece  nnii  Tur  key  gave  C;reere  a 
defined  frontier.  The  delimitation,  more  especially  in  tlie  valL  v  (jf  ilio  reneins, 
entailed  considerable  losses  to  Greece  (between  Larissa  and  Triccalu),  and  the 
payment  of  a  war  indemnity  of  four  million  pounds  (Turkish  =  X3,750,000),  in 
addition  to  a  compensation  of  £100,000  to  the  owners  in  the  region  of  the  theatre- 
of  war.  The  second  artit  le  of  the  preliminar}'  peace  of  September  18  provided 
that  a  tinancial  committee  of  control,  composed  of  foreigners,  should  waich  over 
ibe  iiuauoial  question  at  Athens. 

The  difficulties  of  arriving  at  a  settlement  are  indisputably  prodigiouB;  hut 
now  tbat  an  end  has  probably  been  set  to  the  interinintible  alternation  of  the 
party  of  order  and  the  a'-lventurist  i>ai'ty  (Tnciipists  ami  Delyannists)  by  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Delyannisis,  there  is  more  room  for  hope,  since  the  nation, 
which  prides  itself  on  being  of  one  blood  with  Socrates,  seems  at  last  to  see  the 
truth  of  Socrates'  worda :  If  I  wish  to  have  a  flute  mended,  I  go  to  the  flute- 
maker;  if  a  ship,  to  the  ship-builder;  hut  for  the  State,  anyone  seems  good 
enough."  How  small  has  hitherto  been  the  produce  of  the  soil,  of  which  nnly  one- 
seventh  is  oultiimted,  is  shown  by  the  statistics  of  the  year  1901,  in  which  the 
exports  amounted  to  67.2  million  drachmas,  including,  amongst  oAer  things, 
currants  (28.1  million  dr.),  figs  (3.4  million  dr.),  tobacco  (4.4  mSlion  dr.),  dl  and 


*  The  Greek  War  of  Liberation,  as  a  revolt  from  the  OsmaQ  tyranny,  so  iar  as  it  i«  an  inti^ral  part  of 
TaikUh  VUtarj,  Ims  been  iwerded  ia  the  Mooiid  ■uun  Metf<m ;  to  br  as  Weitcnt  Eniope  wn  eoaeenwd 
ia  it,  the  eighth  rolnme  may  be  consulted. 

*  Cf.  the  nap  "Turkey  and  Adjacent  Countries  after  the  Treaty  of  Berlin"  on  the  Iwga  "  Map  lUa^ 
inliag  tiw  Hifltoty  of  Turlngr  in  Earepa"  in  the  aaoond  main  saotioo. 
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olives  (6.6  milliou  dr.),  whQe  the  im|>oits  i"eached  122.8  milliou  drachmas  (of 
which  34.1  millions  were  for  corn).  The  importation  of  textiles  to  a  value  of 
nearly  19  million  diachmas  shows  the  depression  of  that  industry  which  is  only 
able  to  export  to  the  value  of  1.3  milllMii  (hai  hrnas^  while  57  ndllioos  must  be 
paid  to  foreit^  countries  for  other  iiidiisUial  needs. 

Development  of  euergj-,  training  in  Oentral  European  methods  of  labour,  instnic- 
tion  iu  agriculture  and  the  le-cultivation  of  fallow  lands,  but  above  aU  the  repres- 
sion of  tiie  haU-educated  dass  (which  stiU  dominates  politics  and  journalism)  by 
the  highly  edncated  (cf.  Vol.  VIII)  and  by  the  lower  section  of  the  poople,  which, 
although  unaccustomed  to  work,  is  still  beahhy :  combined  \rith  thi.s,  a  stern 
repression  of  that  nauseating  boastfulness  which  tinds  its  pic asure  in  rhetoric  and 
useless  architectural  display  (Academy  of  Sciences  and  Library),  and  an  iron  dis- 
cipline in  fiscal  departments  and  in  the  army,  —  such  measures  may  save  the  coun- 
try to  which  all  ol  us  owe  the  deepest  gratitude  for  the  imperisluible  services  of 
its  pasL 
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TURKEY  IN  EUEOPE  AND  ARMENIA 
Bt  professor  dr.  heinrich  zimmerer 


1.  THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  THE  OSMAS  EMPIRE 
A.  Ths  Omam  Aim  the  DEsnNiES  o?  the  Osvans  to  rm  Ykab  1360 

THE  Osman  power  and  the  Turkish  nationality  are  rooted  at  the  present 
day,  as  they  iiavo  been  from  the  begiunuig  of  the  Osinan  Slate,  iu  Asia. 
For  this  reason  lihe  historian  of  Turkey  in  Europe  is  obliged  to  direct  fais 
gaze  from  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  steadily  towards  the  East,  since 

from  the  East  came  forth  that  warlike  people  wlio  for  nearly  four  centmies  were 
the  terror  of  Europe,  and  still  present  to  Western  diplomatists  the  insoluble 
problem  of  the  "  Eastern  Question  "  (cL  VoL  IV.  p.  44). 

Ab  r^ards  tiie  origin  of  the  modem  Turks,  the  information  available  since  the 
discovery  of  the  "Orthon  inscriptions"  on  the  upper  Yenisei  in  Siberia  (1889- 
1890;  of,  also  above,  p.  46)  eimldes  us  to  desci  ilii-  their  ancestors  without  hesita- 
tion as  of  pure  I^Iougolian  race.  From  the  earliest  times  their  nomadic  tribes 
have  formed  compact  political  unions,  which  measured  swords  with  their  neigh- 
bours the  Chinese  ia  continual  frontier  warfare,  and  also  possessed  some  degice 
of  Asiatic  civilizatioo,  indudiug  the  art  of  writing,  as  is  evidenced  by  inscriptions 
from  the  ei<^lilh  century  A.  D.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the  facf  is  that  the 
great  streti  h  of  territory  between  Lake  Riikal  and  the  Caspian  Sea  has  been  for 
centuries,  and  still  remains,  the  arena  uf  barbunc  struggle  between  tiie  nomad 
Turkish  and  Tartar  tribes.  During  this  long  epoch  in  Eastern  and  Western  Turk- 
estan, that  inexhaustible  breeding-ground  of  nations,  the  seeds  were  sown  of  those 
military  and  civil  characteristics  which  are  clearly  recognisable,  in  tlie  Turiis  of  Asia 
Minor  at  any  rate,  notwitlistandiug  manifold  infusions  of  Aryan,  Hainitic,  and  Sem- 
itic blood.  We  refer  to  the  virtues  of  tlie  warrior  who,  at  the  trumi>et  blast,  obedi- 
ently pitches  or  strikes  his  tent,  saddles  or  imsaddles  his  little  horse,  amnges  his 
camp  kettle  where  he  may  happen  to  bivouac,  takes  his  simple  meal,  content  with 
the  humblest  fare  and  <.'rouching  on  the  ground  like  a  tnie  son  of  the  <*te-[t]ies,  hears 
with  infinite  patience  the  toils  of  maicli  and  migration,  bends  piously  and  devoutly 
in  prayer  towards  the  rising  sun,  performs  the  duties  of  hospitality  where  he  feels 
himself  the  lord  and  master,  bat  where  he  meets  resistance  slaughteis  his  victims 
with  the  cruelty  of  the  hunter  of  the  steppes,  like  his  brothers  tlie  A\  ars  and 
TTim^  the  Peclieneges.  Seljuks,  and  Mongols,  and  80  devastates  the  land  that 
desolation  marks  the  pathway  of  his  feeU 
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It  is  impoesible  to  aaj  bow  many  inroads  of  this  nsture  may  have  been  mado 
from  East  to  West  in  the  course  of  time  by  the  mounted  hordes  of  Turks  and 
Turcomans,  advancing  through  the  lowlands  of  the  Aral  and  Xohrix  districts  to 
Euitjpe,  and  through  those  ot"  the  Amu  and  8ir  Darya  to  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and 
India.  We  know  that  as  early  as  the  eighth  century  they  had  conquered  islam, 
had  the  empire  of  the  Perajan  caliphs*  had  made  their  way  even  into  India, 

and  were  a  dominant  military  people  among  the  Iranians  and  Semites  long  before 
they  np])eari'd  in  Asia  Mmor  and  Europe.  They  are  said  to  Imve  borrowed  the 
crescent  moon  as  their  crest  and  staudaxd  from  the  Chinese  in  1209,  during  their 
aoioum  in  Central  Asia ;  the  emblem  belongs  to  the  period  when  they  worslupped 
the  fattvenly  bodies  l^fore  their  adoption  of  Mohammedanism  (however,  cL 
above,  p.  116,  for  a  different  theory). 

(a)  llie  Osmans  in  Asia  Minor.  —  The  lirst  appearance  of  the  Osmaus  in  Asia 
Minor  (cf.  VoL  III,  p.  372)  is  described  in  a  Turkish  legend  witli  mtiaculous 

additions  of  the  most  extraordinary  nature.   About  the  year  1225  a  horde  of 

some  fifty  Ibonsand  souls  under  their  tribal  chief  Stileimfiu  or  Soliman  (I)  were 
forced  by  Mongol  attaeks  to  leave  Klionis.sau  for  ArmcTiia  ( Vol.  II,  p.  169).  Suiei- 
m&n's  son  Ertogrul  became  the  vab.>al  of  tlie  Seljuk  sultan  Ala  ed-din  Kai  Qobad 
<1219-1236)  of  Iconinm  (Konia),  who  gave  him  a  strip  of  territory  in  Bithynia. 
The  beautiful  and  fertOe  valley  of  Sogud,  twenty-eight  miles  from  Eskeshibir  and 
forty-eii^ht  miles  from  L^fke  (the  aueient  Leuka  on  the  Sati^arins),  tiecurne  the  cradle 
of  the  Usman  State.  When  once  ilie  Turks  had  gained  a  footin^^  in  Kunipe,  the 
unexampled  rapidity  »»£  tlieir  advance  was  facilitated  on  the  one  baud  by  the  com- 
pact military  organisation  of  the  new  Turkish  feudalism,  and  on  the  other  hand 
by  the  weakness  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  in  Asia  and  Europe,  by  the  rotten  constir 
tuti'ins  of  the  Slavonic  Kalkan  States,  and  by  the  lack  of  unity  arann^  the  powers 
of  Western  Cliristeudom,  esi)ecially  those  immediately  threatened,  —  Venice,  Genoa, 
Himgarj-,  Poland,  and  Austria.  But  the  weapons  for  this  career  of  conquest  were 
lotged  in  Asia.  Osman  I  (1299-1326),  the  smi  of  Ertogrul,  who  was  buried  in 
Sogud,  did  not  puinie  the  peaceful  pastoral  life  of  his  father.  At  first  an  officer  of 
the  Sultan  of  Iconium,  he  soon  rose  to  the  command  of  the  army,  secured  his  inde- 
pendence, coined  money  (p.  11^),  made  himself  master  of  the  greater  part  ol 
Bithynia,  and  with  the  help  of  his  sod  Urkhan  extended  his  kin^om  by  the  con- 
quest of  Brusa,  Nioomedia,  and  Nicsea  (1326  and  1330X  Although  he  belonged 
to  the  powerful  nomadic  race  of  the  Turks,  he  called  his  warriors  Osmanli,  that  is, 
the  «nns  of  Osman,  or,  in  other  words,  leg-breakers.  The  Moslems  of  Anatolia, 
Mesopotamia,  and  European  Turkey,  who  honour  the  memory  of  Osman,  even  at 
the  pieawt  cay  regard  the  name  of  Turk  almost  as  an  insult 

The  Emir  Urkhan  (Orkhan,  1326-1359 ;  the  Osman  nders  were  not  known  as 
"Sultans"  until  1473)  is  regarded  as  the  first  organiser  of  the  Turkish  State  in 
Western  Asia.  He  retained  Osniau's  custom  of  dividing  conquered  temtory  into 
^efs  (Timars)  for  distribution  among  his  warriors  \  in  order,  however,  to  secure  a 
.more  compact  and  uniform  i^stem  of  administration,  he  divide  his  kingdom  inte 
two  and  afterwards  into  three  militar>'  divisions  (Sandjaks),  and  by  organising  a 
militia  force  provided  both  a  stipport  for  the  State  and  a  nucleus  for  the  army. 

Ertogiul  and  Osman  liad  eniplnyed  only  Turcoman  cavalry  on  their  campaigns, 
the  Akindji,  tliuL  is  .scouts  or  skiruiisbera  j  in  cases  of  need  tiiey  were  suuuuuned 
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as  the  tcoop3  of  thdr  overlords  and  afterwards  dismii^ed.  They  proved,  however^ 
incompeteut  for  siege  operations.  The  first  conquests  in  Asia  Minor  were  chiefly 
due  to  the  trpachcry  of  the  Bjvantiue  generals  and  governors.  Urkhan  was  the 
first  to  organise  an  infantry  force,  consisting  of  permanently  engaged  and  paid 
soldiers, the  Yeya  or  Piade  (that  is,  foot  soldiers) ;  they  received  one  akdje  or  silver 
kteutzer  daily,  and  were  divided  into  tens,  hundi'eds,  and  thousands,  severally  com- 
manded by  (lecuiinns,  centurions,  and  generals.  Tliis  organisation  was  outwardly 
an  imiiatiuii  ot  the  iivzautine  military''  system,  which  liad  at  one  time  dune  excel- 
lent  service  iu  the  Themes  or  provinces  into  which  that  empire  was  divided 
(p.  65).  Theae  troops,  elated  1^  receiviug  pay,  increased  by  thc^  excesses,  their 
dis()be(lien(»,  and  exaggerated  demands  that  disorder  which  they  should  have 
helped  to  repress.  Tlie  f'lnir,  in  cfinjinu'lirin  with  his  lnotlu'v  um!  the  vizier 
Alft  ed-din,  then  resolved  uix»n  an  unexampled  covp  dc  main.  A  pioposition  was 
advanced  by  the  cadi  or  military  judge  of  Biledjik,  Kara  XlialU  Tshenderli,  to 
replace  the  native  infantry  by  a  force  formed  exclusively  d  Ghiistians  who  were 
to  be  forcibly  converted  to  Mohammedanism.  Tliis  proposal  was  actuated  not  .so 
mticli  liv  religious  fannticiera  as  by  clever  calculation  and  a  full  appreciation  of 
the  necessities  of  the  situation.  It  was  from  their  former  nomadic  habits  of  life 
that  the  Turcomans  derived  that  incapacity  for  oiganised  infantry  service  whidi 
induced  Kara  Xhalil  to  tarn  his  attention  to  the  Christian  subjects  of  his  master 
in  1330.  The  surprisingly  rapid  growth  of  this  force  was  possibly  due  to  the 
oomptdsion  whicli  rnay  have  been  exercised  to  some  extent  at  the  time  of  its 
formation,  and  was  also  depicted  in  most  baleful  colouring  by  the  anti-Christian 
movement  of  a  later  period ;  but  a  far  more  potent  canse  was  the  readiness  with 
which  the  Christian  population  seems  to  have  fallen  in  with  Urk ban's  scheme, 
abandoned  as  they  wero  to  hopeless  isolation  and  deepest  misery  by  the  impotence 
of  their  Byzantine  riilets.  l'"ar  from  offering  opposition,  the  youn»  Christians 
(Adjem  Oglaii,  inexperienced  boys)  attracted  by  high  pay  auii  other  advantages, 
began  to  enlist  in  the  new  force  voluntarily  and  even  at  the  instigation  of  their  own. 
parents.  It  was  not  until  considerably  later  in  Europe  and  especially  in  Greece 
that  this  blood  tax  made  so  painful  an  impression  as  to  1>e  felt  equivalent  to  a 
method  of  extermination.  However,  these  ByTianline.s  (li'spr\''ed  no  other  fate, 
i'or  centuries  tliey  had  cried  again  and  again,  "Kather  would  we  be  Turks  than 
Latins."  They  had  gained  their  wish.  These  troops,  Tsheri,  were  named 
Jeni  or  the  new,  and  the  name  of  the  Janissaries  was  soon  borne  from  Asia  to 
Europe  on  the  wings  of  victi'ry.  Their  name  and  tlieir  distinctive  nnifonn  of 
white  skiu  caps  they  received  from  the  dervish  Hadji  Begtath,  f«ninder  of  the 
famous  monastery  and  of  the  order  of  monks  whicli  still  pervades  the  whole  of  the 
Osman  Empire.  As  a  truly  Turkish  indication  of  the  g^erous  provision  made  for 
the  treatment  of  tlie  new  troops,  the  names  uf  the  officers  were  borrowed  from 
various  kitchen  employments.  The  clnef  of  the  chamher,  tliat  is,  of  the  rcfrinient, 
was  called  Tshorbadji,  or  the  soup  maker ;  the  officers  next  in  importance  were  the 
Ashdjibashi,  or  chief  cook,  and  the  Sakabashi,  or  water  carrier.  On  their  blood- 
zed  banner  shone  the  silver  crescent  and  the  two^ged  sword  of  Omar.  The  r^-^ 
mental  relic  was  fin  meat  kettle,  round  which  they  gathered  for  council  as  well  as 
for  food,  while  in  later  times  the  upsetting  of  it  was  often  enough  the  signal  for 
mutiny. 

About  this  date,  and  apparently  at  the  instance  of  Alu  ed-din,  a  standing  force 
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ol  cavaby  was  added  to  the  Jauissaiies,  like  UieiD»  in  receipt  of  pay  and  eiigi- 
nally  divided  into  two  classes,  —  the  Spahis  or  knij^lit  s,  and  the  Silihdaris  orljght- 
anned  skinnLshcTS.  At  first  only  two  t!i'Hi?:anil  four  hundred  strong,  the  force  was 
iurMip]!pd  on  the  guard  of  honour  for  thellag  of  Mohammed  formed  bv  the  Caliph 
Omar,  and  was  composed  of  four  squadrons,  to  which  the  imperial  standard  was 
in  like  manner  intrusted,  until  this  was  aftervaids  replaeed  by  the  stsndard  of  the 
prophet  under  Selim  I. 

Urkhan  had  created  the  army  ;  his  hrother  AlS  ed-din,  the  Numa  PompOius  of 
the  Osmans,  added  two  more  institutions,  the  right  of  coinage  and  the  regulation 
of  dress.  At  a  later  period  the  minutest  details  of  clotliing  were  regulated  for  the 
faithful ;  lor  the  moment  stress  was  chiefly  laid  upcm  tinifornuty  of  head  dress,  the 
fur  cap,  from  which  the  old  Arab  tivbim  was  developed  for  the  Turks.  Regulations 
of  this  kind,  issued  to  meet  State  neee?«!ttcs,  the  "Fetwas,"  form  the  four  ponrees 
of  Mohainraedan  constitutional  law,  which  must  in  no  way  contradict  the  three 
higher  sources,  the  word  of  God,  the  Koran,  the  words  and  life  of  the  Prophet, 
ai^  the  Sanna,the  traditions,  interpretations,  and  decisions  of  the  first  four  Oaliphs, 
or  rather  of  the  four  great  Imams.  Silence  or  deficiency  in  these  latter  may  be 
supplemented  by  fleeree*^  known  as  Urf ;  that  is,  secular  and  arbitrar}'  legislation. 
Such  legislation  was  and  is  subject  to  change,  and  modern  Turkish  legislation,  deal- 
ing with  tiie  thoo^nd  conditions  of  modem  life  for  which  the  Koran  does  not 
provide,  is  Url  Here  we  have  the  only  breach  throogh  which  European  civili- 
zation can  legally  penetrate.  From  an  early  period  in  the  Osman  Empire  these 
decrees  were  known  as  Kanun,  from  the  Greek  word  for  a  nile  (kauou),  and 
the  canonical  book  containiog  the  body  of  decrees  was  called  Kaimn-nameh  (ci 
pi  116). 

However,  the  most  decisive  fact  for  the  whole  history  of  the  Osman  Empire 

was  the  accession  o{  the  Emir  Urkhan  (cf.  ilio  "  Genealogical  Tree  "f  the  Osman 
Emirs  and  Sultans,"  on  p.  12.5).  Urkhan  was  not  the  eldest  son  of  Osman  ;  liis 
brother  A13.  ed-din  was  the  elder.  The  latter,  however,  was  a  scholar  w  ith  no 
molination  to  miticansm.  It  was  impossible  for  snch  a  man  to  take  up  the  gov- 
emment  <A  a  rising  kingdom,  which  could  only  secure  its  existence  by  war.  With 
his  consent,  therefore,  the  Emir  Osman  had  named  t?ie  warlike  Urkhan  his  snc- 
cc-ssor  and  appointed  Alit  ed-din  his  vizier  (died  133o).  Tlie  principle  of  direct 
succession  was  tiius  abolished  in  the  house  of  Osman.  The  succession  depended 
thenoeforwavd  upon  the  Amb  principle  (of.  VoL  III,  p.  326),  by  which,  for  instanoe^ 
in  the  Omqjad  family  not  the  son  but  the  brother  of  a  ruler  was  regarded  as  the 
lawful  successor.  Mohammed  himself  had  left  no  male  issue,  hut  only  a  daughter, 
the  mother  of  the  sons  of  AIL  So  long  as  the  Osman  confpK'st  eontinued  and  the 
people  settled  in  proportion  as  the  army  moved  onward,  the  leadership  could  never 
have  been  intrusted  to  a  diild,  a  very  possible  eventuality  under  other  rules  of  suc- 
cession, as  the  Emirs  were  bold  warriors  who  fought  escgxHBoA  to  all  dangecs.  In 
such  time;'  it  might  he  the  best  policy  to  have  a  succession  of  strong  rulers,  even 
though  they  were  not  imited  by  the  closest  ties  of  blood  relationship.  But  when 
warfare  ceased  and  peace  b^;an,  aod  with  it  the  long  and  toilsome  work  of  advanc- 
ing the  arts  of  peaoe,then  a  striet  snocession  was  destiable;  the  son  should  then  be 
able  to  finish  what  the  father  had  begtm.  The  father  would  then  find  encouiage- 
ttent  to  bemn  tasks  which  he  had  no  prospect  of  seeing  achieved,  secure  in  the 
^owledge  that  he  would  leave  thcii  completion  to  his  family.  If  Turkey  waa 
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ev&  to  become  a  coiuititiitumal  State  aostead  of  a  oonqtieriiig  power,  and  to  lead 

the  progress  of  Islam  towards  civilization,  thcu  a  change  in  the  prinoLple  of  MM^ 
cession  to  the  throne  was  indispensable.  Seniority  must  l)ecome  primogeniture. 
That  this  change  has  not  yet  taJcen  place  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  pieaent  decay  of  the  empire. 

The  spirit  with  which  the  growing  State  was  inspaied  may  be  exemplified  by  a 
fragment  descriptive  of  Osman  capacity  for  culture,  taken  bpm  the  ode  "To  Oul*- 
ture  "  of  Aashik,  a  contemporary  of  Urkhan  : 

"  Empty  form  is  riothin;^  more  than  boly  without  soul ; 
Structure  in  the  worhi  is  of  the  grent  world-soul's  design. 
Golturu  vivifica  the  world ;  else  would  there  be  hut  soulleMfbnil* 
Knowledge  is  the  breath  of  soul  and  soul  of  nil  the  soulx. 
Wanting  knowledge,  soul  is  dead  and  like  unto  the  dead. 
Knowledge  giveth  to  the  Sultuns  empire  over  haaaaii  souls. 
Knowled^  wanting,  life  is  wanting.  This  my  word  is  tmth  indeed*** 

An  impartial  examination  of  the  earlier  West  Turkish  and  Seljuk  literary 
monuments  (cf.  Vol.  11,  ]>.  158)  sluiws  Aashik  Pasha  at  the  outset  of  the  four- 
teenth century  (died  lo'VZ)  as  beginning  thu  line  of  Turkish  jK)ets  with  a  great 
mystical  puciu,  which  betrays  th«  milueuce  of  the  Persian  poetry.  Aashik 
Pasha  was  a  clever  dervish  of  the  otder  of  Mevlevi, "  the  whirling  oider "  which 
produced  several  poets,  the  most  imjwtant  of  whom  was  the  actual  founder  of 
tlie  order,  the  famous  .Telal  edwHn  Ihnni  (W.l.  Ill,  ]>.  365).  His  title  of  Pasha  does 
not  imply  the  court  dignity  of  State  Vizier,  ljut  that  of  Vizier  in  the  spiritual 
kingdom.  In  this  latter  sense  we  iind  many  |K>ets  bearing  the  titles  of  Sheik, 
Emir,  Httnkiar  (monarch),  Shah,  and  Stdtaa  The  whole  body  of  Osman  poetry, 
and  even  the  literary  language  of  the  present  day,  was  developed  beneath  the 
standard  of  the  Book ;  thoug!i  the  ancestors  of  the  Hsraans,  the  Oghuz,  Ghuzi 
or  Kuni  (Vol.  II,  p.  160)  may  have  acquired  some  veneer  of  Chinese  culture,  no 
trace  of  this  intellectual  relationship  remains,  save  certain  grammatical  forms,  and 
the  **  Katag9z(s),''  a  degenemte  form  of  the  Cbmesd  shadow^pky,  which  continued 
the  Greek  mimos  (p.  24)  on  Byzantine  soiL  \\'liere  the  Osman  culture  is  not 
derived  from  sources  purely  Anibian,  that  is,  muler  Arab  religious  influences,  it  draws 
upon  Arab-Persian  sources.  Of  greater  originality  and  in  closer  conformity  with 
Turkish  peasant  humour  are  the  rough  jests  of  the  Osman  Eulenspicgcl  of  Khodja 
Kasr  ed-d!n,  who  was  a  priest  and  tocher  in  Akshehir  about  the  period  tii  the  lut 
but  one  of  the  Seljuk  Sidtans,  Alft  ed-din  Kai  Qobftd  (died  1307),  and  also  in 
Tiraur'a  age  (died  1404).  His  humorous  pieces  were  widely  circulated  in  prose 
narrative  form  from  an  early  date,  and  are  still  read  and  recited  by  young  and 
old  in  all  olasaes  of  society.  lUedrich  Hirth  has  described  the  nuuiifold  com* 
mercial  connections  of  the  Chinese  with  the  Roman  and  Syrian  kingdoms,  and  with 
the  West  in  general,  while  Edmund  Nauraann  in  his  book  "  From  the  Golden 
Horn  to  the  Sources  of  the  Euplirates  "  has  referred  to  the  allinity  (jf  the  Turkish 
language  to  Japanese.  I  he  custom  of  giving  place  names  by  topographical  descrip- 
tion, which  was  adopted  in  countless  instances  by  the  primitive  Turkish  races  for 
the  nomenclature  of  towns,  districts,  woods  and  rivers,  moimtains  and  valleys, 
within  the  area  of  original  Persian,  Greek,  and  Byzantine  civilization,  finds  its 
prinif'val  cnunteqiart  in  modern  China.  Divergence  of  religious  belief  a})p;irentlv 
excluded  Bymitiue  influence,  although  this  can  be  recognised  in  the  maieriai. 
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Ihk  Gskbalooical  Tree  of  the  Osman  Emirs  and  Sultans 

Snleimau  (I),  about  1225 
Ertogrol'  1231-88 
L  OsDun  I  cUOhui  (the  elwmpiMi  of  the  ftith^  1299-1326,  •  12&9 

I  '  1 

FriMse  AU  ed^  t  IBSS      S.  UiUuii  (Orlthu),  tSSe-SO 


Frioce  Suleini&n,      3.  Murad  (Amarat)  I  Khudawciiiiklar  (Uie  master), 
1 1S68  1ZS9-M,  •  1S19 


4.  Bayezid  (Btgasct)  1  Yildirim  (Jildirini,  Ihv  li^htuiug),    i'rince  Yakulv 
1M»-1402, 1 140S  1 1880 

I  '  1 

Pr.  Brtrogrul,       Sttlrimftii  T,      5.  HohmimGiil  (Maliom«t)  I     Pr.  laa,    Psr.  Utn,  ft.  Ifltltilfil, 
tl400  1402-10  ChdeH  1418-81,  *  1887      1  1404     1410-18  tl402 

Gr&adaon  L'rkhaii,  t  1453 


«.  Mnraa  n,  IV-:''       •  n-'i       V-Xr^'.'      It.  M„l,auinnKl      Ft.  Uiutda,  •  1409,  1 14» 

 I  


r 


7.  MohamiDed  II  Bnjvk  (the  Greet),  or  Ffttih  (the  conqueror),  145^-81,  *  1480 

I  '  1 

8.  Btyazet  II,  14^1  to  May  20,  1^12,  •  1447  Frince  Djem,  «  1458,  t  Febr.  24,  148$,  in  NeplflO 

I  '  ■■  1 

Prince  A  limed,      Prince  Korkud,      9.  Selimi  I  Vnuz  iFau/  ;  \]u-  strong),  1512 

t  1.'13  t  1512  to  Sejit.  U'.'JO 

1 

Prince  Hand      10.  Suleinun  II  (Soliman  I)  el-Kanuiii  (the  lawgiver),  1520-66,  *  1496 

Moatara,  t  1508      Jihnngir,      II.  S>  int  II  Mest  It^fottt,  1 1S01 

I  1 1653  (the  dninkardX  [ 

nmhiu,  ♦  18S8  1686-74,  •  1520  |  | 

I  4  Kona,  t  1561 

IS.  Honani,  1674-96, « 1648 

18.  Mohammed  11^.  1595-1608.  •  1668 

 I  

I  1 
14.  Ahmed  1,  1603-17,  •>  1589        16.  31iut«f»  I.  1617-17;  1622-28 


14.  Osroan  II,  1618-21,     17.  .Munul  IV.      Bajaret  ftn«l  Suleimto,     18.  Ibmhim, 
*  1605  1623-40,  *  1609  t  1634  1640-48 

I  '  1 

19.  MohammodlV.  lfi4S-87;      20.  Sulciinun  Iin.SoIi-     21.  Alimed  II  Avji  flhe 
*  1638  v42  r>.  t  mi  n»u  1 1),  1687-91         liunter),  1691-95,  •  1642 

I 

22.  Mu»t     II.  1 690-1793,      38.  Ahmed  III,  1708-90}  •  1878, 1 1788 

•  1664,  t  1703 

■  ■  J. 


S4.  Mahmttd  1.  1780-54      26.  Oaman  lU.  1764-57.  •  1700 
I  ^  


Mohammed  28.  MtutaiH  HI.  1767-78,  27.  Ahd  uLHomm,  1774-88 
Khan,  1 1766  •  1717   I  


28.  Selim  III,  1789^1807;    29.  MnatafhlT,     80.  MahmndiT, 
*  1781, t  1808  1807-1808  180S-39 

t  Nov.  16  •  17S5 

I  ' — I 

?!1    AM  iil-M.-Jja,  l^nn-^T.  •  1R23      32.  -Ml.]  r.l        I  Am  -\  i^':i-.7a,  •  1830 

,     '         '    I 

33.  Murad  V,  34.   AIhI  nl-Hdmi.!  II, 

May  30  to  Aug.  31.  1876,  *        21,  1880,  i  Aug.  29.  1904  1876— X,  •  1342 
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militar}',  political,  and  social  institutioDS  (for  eiamjilfti  with,  ngaid  to  emuichs) 
which  it  imposed  upon  its  conquerors. 

(()  Bi/zantivm  htfore  1SS6. The  Byaantiiie  Empire  seemed  destbied  to  aiduTe 
for  ev&,  in  cont  rast  to  its  elder  sisters  in  the  West,  who  had  long  before  succumbed 
to  the  as^atilt';  of  tlio  Germans.  From  the  age  of  its  fuuuder  Constauline  and  of 
its  legii^laior  .lusiiuian  it  i»ad  steadily  increased  its  power.  The  tenth  century 
had  been  a  period  of  renaissance  in  civil,  economic,  and  military  life,  and  for  Greece 
in  intellectual  life  also.  The  «aipire  had  triumphantly  emeiged  from  the  deadly 
struggle  with  the  forces  of  Islam.  By  the  subjugation  of  the  Slavs  and  the  aequisi- 
tion  of  Armenia,  the  lU  zauiine  Empire  had  exteudcd  in  102 5  to  limits  unexampled 
since  the  days  of  Justuiian  (see  the  map  facing  p.  332  in  VoL  III).  The  mingled 
severity  and  kindness  of  the  emperor  Basil,  the  "  slayer  of  the  Bulgarians,"  had  left 
the  millions  of  Slavs  in  posaesaion  of  their  freedom  and  their  nadve  institutionB. 
Prom  this  moment  the  irceveoahle  decay  of  tlio  CTnpire  begins.  The  great  territo- 
rial lords  made  the  succeeding  emperors  their  tools,  exhausted  the  resources  of  the 
European  and  Asiatic  provinces  by  their  extortion,  destroyed  the  yeoman  class  by 
their  unhearable  taxation,  deprived  tJie  Slavs  of  iheir  national  pci^eges,  paralysed 
the  aetion  of  tiie  best  generals  hy  th^  inflnenoe  in  the  all-powerful  Senate,  and 
when  the  Seljuk  invasion  took  place  in  1071  lost  the  best  pro\inces  of  the  Asiatic 
Empire.  Capj  adocia,  Armenia,  and  Iconium  (p.  91,  above;  Vol.  ITI,  p.  353).  The 
West  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Normans.  The  death-stroke,  however,  from  which 
Byzantium  never  reeovered,  was  given  by  tihe  Lathi  Crusade  in  1204.  The  ahadow 
of  the  imperial  government  migrated  to  Nicaea,  and  as  a  shadow  it  returned  with 
the  Palaiologoi  to  the  city  of  Constantine  in  1261.  Instead  of  seeking  to  cffoct  a 
peaceful  settlement  with  tlie  risiug  kingdoms  of  Bulgaria  and  Servia,  and  thiis  to 
save  something  from  the  wreck,  seeing  that  the  old  forms  of  absolute  monarchy 
had  been  definitely  replaced  by  the  Western  forms  of  feudal  government  whidi  the 
Cmsaders  obeyed,  the  lomantie  spirit  of  tihese  shado^vT^  emperors  pursued  the  phan- 
tasm of  their  lost  supremacy,  the  "great  ideal"  (Heinr.  Geker)  on  which  even 
within  our  own  times  the  finest  enterprises  of  the  Hellenes  have  made  shipwreck. 

This  ruinous  megalomania  was,  moreover,  poisoned  from  the  outset  by  the  wild- 
est forms  of  monastic  strife,  by  theological  quarrels,  and  by  the  bnnung  hatred  of 
patriarchs,  priests,  and  people  for  the  *  Latinists."  While  the  Osman  power  was 
risiug  in  the  East,  the  Slav  kingdoms  were  advancing  on  the  North.  Servian  kings 
had  secured  the  supremaev  over  tlie  15alkan  Peninstila.  The  power  of  the  Bidgarian 
State  had  been  broken  m  ioui)  (ci.  the  lirst  special  map  in  the  "  Map  illustrat- 
ing the  History  of  Turkey  in  Europe,**  facing  p.  166),  and  when  Stepban  Dusan 
ascended  the  throne,  it  seemed  that  for  the  Servian  monarchy  was  reserved  the  task 
of  defen<ling  the  Bosphonis  agnin«t  the  0?man  advance.  But  tlie  Slavs  were  not 
a  sea  power,  and  were  therefore  unable  to  interfere  successfully  in  the  bitter  com- 
mercial strife  which  Venice  and  Genoa  waged  for  half  a  century  in  Greek  waters. 
Civil  war  broke  out  repeatedly  in  Byzantium.  The  Palalologos  Johannes  V  looked 
for  hdp  to  the  Venetians  and  Serbs,  while  Johannes  VI  Kantakuzenos  turned  to 
the  O.^'inan''.  As  early  as  133r»  Amlronikos,  no  less  nnscnipiilous  tlian  the  Chris- 
tian i-epubiics  of  Italy,  had  joined  the  Asiatic  Seljuks  against  the  Usmans,  and  had 
thereby  lost  the  best  towns  of  Ionia.  In  1353  the  Osmans  defeated  the  Serbs  at 
DidvoKHiteidios,  and  Kantakosenos  appointed  bis  son  Matthaios  co-iegent.  Then 
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Stephan  Dusan  died  in  1355,  and  witli  him  died  the  hopes  of  saving;  Europe  from 
the  yoke  of  Islam.  Servian  and  Albanian  chieftains  broke  away,  and  Bosnia  made 
hetM  indepetident  Thus  tiie  Balkan  CSuristians  destroyed  one  vd£^&,  while  the 
hour  of  doom  was  approaching.  In  1356  Kantakuzenos  himadf,  in  the  improvi- 
dence of  despair,  called  in  tha  Osmans.  Uikhan,  already  in  possession  nf  Brusa, 
Niai  a,  and  Nicomedia,  thought  the  moment  had  tlien  come  wlicn  the  brilliancy  of 
Constantinople  and  the  beauty  oi  Greece  lay  lielplessly  at  his  mercy. 

Upon  two  rafts  made  of  lo^  bound  together  with  straps  and  skins,  the  crown 
])ritica  Suleimfin  crossed  inti>  Tin  ace  with  eighty  wan  i  trs  and  surprised  the  castle  of 
Tliyiiibe  (the  modern  Tshiui).  The  conquest  of  Kallipolis  (the  modern  ('talli{K>Ii) 
in  the  following  year  (1357,  if  we  can  tnisL  the  chronology  of  the  time)  opened  ihe 
way  for  the  extension  of  the  Osmau  ii^inpue  in  Europe.  Urkhan  announced  this 
joyful  news  to  the  Seljuk  princes  and  his  other  rivals  in  letters  breathing  the  full 
pride  of  victory.  For  centuries  onward  it  became  the  privilege  of  the  Osnum 
chancery  to  employ  the  hixuriancf'^  of  their  literary  stylo  in  inditing  documents  of 
this  nature  to  friend  and  li)0.  'J  he  entjicrur  Juhannes  VI  was  astute  enough  to 
treat  with  Uikhau,  to  whom  he  had  given  his  daughter  in  marriage  (p.  114),  as 
the  ransom  of  Kallipolis.  The  baigain  was  on  the  point  of  conclusion  when  an 
earthquake  destroyed  all  the  towns  and  fortresses  in  the  Thracian  Chersonuese,  and 
left  the  Turks  in  undisputeil  popsppsion  of  the  whoh'  of  this  territory,  if  we  can  trust 
the  account  of  the  imperial  hi.sturian  ;  he  was  deposed  in  1355,  retired  to  a  monas- 
tery OI)  Mount  Athos,  and  died  in  Misithra  in  1383.  Stdeimftn  died  before  his 
father  on  a  hawking  expedition.  For  more  than  a  century  his  tomb  in  Bulair 
{Gre^i  Plagiari),  on  the  sh^re  nf  the  HeHesi'ont,  wan  the  <  nly  grave  of  an  Osman 
prince  on  European  soil ;  and  of  all  the  tombs  of  tlie  O^man  heroes  was  mopt  often 
visited,  as  being  the  resting-place  of  the  second  Vizier  of  the  empire  and  of  the 
warrior  who  had  successfully  crossed  the  Dardanelles.  . 

S,  The  Tubks  in  Eubofe*  1360-1450 

(a)  Murad  I.  —  In  1360  the  Emir  Murad  I  (1359-1389)  crossed  the  Hellespont. 
In  the  following  year  he  reduced  the  important  fortresses  of  Tzurulon  and  Didy* 
monteichos,  and  in  spite  of  a  brave  resistance  made  himself  master  of  Adrianople, 
the  second  city  of  the  em]iire.  This  town,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Muril/.a, 
with  its  tributaries,  the  Arda  and  Tundsha,  in  a  fertile  valley,  iirovided  with  all  the 
attractions  of  a  tropical  climate,  vineyards,  rose  fields,  and  i^umce  gardens,  became 
(neoct  to  Brusa)  the  f{r^  and  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople  the  second,  ci<y  of 
the  Osman  Em]  i  At  a  later  date  WB8  erected  in  it  the  famous  mosque  of  the 
Sultan  Selim  II,  which  the  Turks  reffard  as  the  most  beautiful  in  Islam.  Bru«a 
remained  henceforward  the  sacred  luirial  ground  of  the  Sultans;  and  its  .splendid 
mosques  and  baths  still  atford  the  tiue:;t  examples  of  Oamano-Persian  architecture. 
Hnrad's  vizieis  Lalashahin  and  Evrenos  made  their  way  up  the  valley  of  the 
Maritza.  Towns,  villages,  fortresses,  and  the  open  country  with  its  enormous  booty 
fell  into  their  hands  almost  without  a  blow,  la  1363  Lnlnshnhin  crowned  his 
career  of  conquest  with  the  capture  of  Philippopolis  (in  Turkish  Fiiibe,  in  Bulga- 
rian Plovdio),  which  had  belonged  to  the  Bulgarian  Empire  since  1344.  The  Emir 
Maxad  made  thw  most  prosperous  of  the  Bulgarian  towns  the  outpost  of  hto  daily 
growing  empire  1^  the  constnictum  of  fortified  outworks.  Four  great  lodcs  <rf 
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syenite  were  included  in  the  outer  ring  of  vr&lh,  and  the  Maritza  was  spanned  bj  a 
stone  bridge.  At  tiut  time  the  wealth  of  Philippopolis  consisted  chiefly  of  rice- 
fifilde,  which  brought  in  lour  million  asgen  to  the  public  treasury  alone,  according 
to  the  Turkish  historian  Sead  ed-din.  The  statement  that  Murad  sliortly  afterwards 
(1365)  concluded  a  convention  with  the  Dalmatian  republic  of  Ragu.^a,  which  com- 
manded the  inland  trade  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  is  an  invention  of  later  times. 

The  small  Christian  States  were  tinable  to  oombiDe  in  any  kind  of  opposition  to 
the  Oaman  advance ;  they  also  lacked  a  standing  army.  The  emperor  Johannes  Y 
was  at  variance  witli  his  son  Antlionikos.  Wlien  he  attempted  in  1365  to  form  a 
federation  against  the  1'urks  in  Trnovo  on  the  Jrintia,  the  old  capital  of  Bulgaria, 
he  was  imprisoned  by  Zar  Sismau  (ishisbman),  uutil  his  cousin  Count  Amadeo  VI 
of  Savoy  liberated  him.  The  hard-pressed  emperor  then  travelled  to  Avignon,  to 
induce  the  papacy  to  promote  a  relieving  crusade;  will  i  !  1  esitatiou,  he  signed  the 
Latin  formula  of  union.  Vo\>e  Urban  V  returned  with  him  to  Rome,  where  they 
were  met  by  the  emperor  Charles  IV,  Queen  Joanna  of  Naples,  and  the  chival- 
rous king  of  Cyprus,  Peter  i  of  Lusignan,  while  Stephan  of  Bosnia  was  expected  to 
arrive.  Peter  of  Lusignan  had  'been  travelling  round  the  courts  of  Western  Europe 
since  1362,  and  on  April  1,1363,  at  Avignon  had  promised  to  undertake  a  crusade 
in  conjunction  with  John  the  Good  of  Fmnce  (died  1364)  and  Amadeo;  however, 
the  enterprise  was  inaderjnately  su^tporteJ  by  the  European  powers,  and  the  cru- 
saders coutined  themselveii  to  a  temporary  occupation  of  Alexandria  on  October  10, 
1365.  On  the  present  occasion  no  agreement  oould  be  brought  about  (cf.  for 
recent  information  on  this  point,  W.  Norden,  "Das  Papsttum  und  Byzanz/'fit.  704). 
Low,  indeed,  had  fallen  tlie  preslif^e  of  the  nnce  all-powerful  Fast  lloraan  einj^eror; 
the  Venetian  bankers  who  bad  advanced  the  money  for  his  journey  to  Aviguou 
kept  him  a  prisoner  at  Venice.  Andronikos  declined  to  ol>lige  his  hated  father 
(who  formally  went  over  to  the  Boman  Church  in  1369)  by  paying  the  money ; 
and  it  was  eventually  his  younger  son  Manuel,  ruler  of  Thessalonica,  who  secured 
Johannes' return  in  1370,  at  great  cost  to  himself.  In  1371  Johannes  excluded 
Andronikos  from  the  succession  in  favour  of  Manuel.  In  1375,  when  Andronikos 
joined  Sauji,  a  revolted  son  of  Murad,  Murad  beheaded  the  Turkish  prince  and 
punished  Andronikos  hy  blinding  him.  However,  the  prince  gained  the  help  of 
the  Genoese,  who  assisted  him  to  enter  the  capital  in  1376,  dethroned  his  father 
and  crowned  him  as  Andronikos  IV.  In  1379  the  old  emperor  escaped  from 
imprisonment,  and  lied  to  Murad»  who  restored  him  to  the  possession  of  the  capi> 
tal.  Two  years  later  the  emperor  was  reconciled  to  his  eldest  son>  but  after  bis 
death  in  1385  he  set  aside  the  claims  of  his  grandson,  Jdiannes  VII,  and  gave 
the  succession  to  his  beloved  Manuel. 

These  events  form  an  interlude  of  secondary  importance  in  the  great  maritime 
struggle  between  Genoa  and  Venice,  which  ended  only  with  the  peace  of  Turin 
(August  8,  1381).  Mattere  were  going  no  less  badly  in  the  Peloponnese.  From 
Thrace  Murad  had  advanced  westward  to  the  Balkan  passes,  lie  then  turned 
southwards  into  the  fair  province  of  Thessaly  and  even  reacliL'd  Th(rniop\  la?, 
whereupon  Itoger  de  Lauria,  who  was  ^rnverning  Attica  in  the  najue  of  iCmg 
Frederic  III  of  Sicily,  appealed  to  him  in  1363  for  help  against  his  Catalonian 
rivals  who  were  in  possession  of  Athens,  Helfme  Fadrique  of  Aragon,  and  the 
Venetian  r.  iil  >  (Vr,<\  crnor;  cf.  pp.  98  and  140)  of  N^;ropoQt  in  Euboea.  As  the 
allies  oi  Kpger,  the  Turks  marched  into  Thebes,  the  seat  of  government  and 
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the  most  distingaished  city  in  the  duchy  of  Athens.  These  facts  plainly  show, 
as  Fenl.  Gro«oro\ius  remarks,  that  the  Spaniards,  Cataloniana,  and  Sicilians  were 
hut  foreigners  in  the  Latin  principalities  of  Greece,  with  which  thej  had  nothing 
in  common.  The  news  o!  thia  movement  spread  terror  far  and  wide  m  the  West 
Urban  V  snmmoiwd  to  aims  the  Venetians  (as  being  the  masters  of  Euboea), 
together  with  the  archbishop  of  Patras,  all  the  prelates  and  dignitaries  of  the 
period  within  the  Latin  Empire,  the  despots  of  Misithra  (Mifltra;  cf.  the  plate 
facing  pi  105)  and  Guido  of  i^ughien  in  Aigosw 

In  f^e  North  also  a  movement  of  resistance  was  stimulated  by  the  Pope.  The 
Gfeek  oommander  of  Fhilippopolis  had  fled  to  the  king  of  Servia ;  at  his  appeal  the 
kings  of  Hungary',  Servia,  Bosnia,  and  the  province  of  Wallaciiia  affreed  to  uuder^ 
take  a  campaipcn  in  common  against  tlin  Tut  ks,  who  were  now  threatening  their 
frontiers.  By  forced  marches  they  advanced  to  the  Maritza  at  a  point  two  days' 
journey  above  Adrianople,  but  in  the  night  of  September  25-26, 1371,  they  were 
surprised  by  Hadji  Ilbeki  and  suffered  a  fearful  defeat;  the  army  was  shattered 
and  dispersed  in  flight.  Tlie  battle-field  is  still  known  as  8siiT)siiulii}^hi,  the  defeat 
of  the  Serbs.    This  was  the  first  battle  in  which  Magyars  fought  against  Osmans. 

A  yea»o£  peace  followed,  which  Murad  employed  in  extending  his  empire  in 
Asia  Minor.  In  1381  he  arranged  a  marriage  between  his  cddest  son  Bajazet 
(Bayezid)  and  the  daughter  of  Yakub  of  Kermian.  The  princess  brought  as  her 
dowry  K(j)utahia  and  other  valuahh;  districts  in  the  Seljuk  state.  Shortly  after- 
wards other  of  Murad'.s  troops  luidcr  Timurta.sii  crossed  tlie  mountains  of  IMiodope 
and  advanced  to  the  Axicm  on  the  Albanian  frontier,  where  they  coaqueietl  ilio 
towns  of  Monastir  (Bitolia)  and  Istip.  On  the  far  side  of  the  Balkans  Indje  Bala- 
ban  had  already  s|)eot  two  years  in  the  siege  of  the  fortress  of  Sotia  (the  ancient 
Sardica),  when  he  gained  liis  nhject  hy  treacheiy  in  i:'.Si2.  Sofia,  the  most  iinpor- 
tatit  fortress  and  tlie  key  of  Bulgaria,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace,  splendidly  situated 
ou  the  Boyaua  in  the  wide  plain  traversed  by  the  Isker,  rose  again  from  its  ruins. 

The  Osmans  bad  already  burst  into  Bosnia  through  the  Balkan  passes,  hut 
were  repeatedly  defeated  in  the  gorges  and  mountains  of  the  Al\ya  of  Dinar  by  the 
united  Bosnians  and  Serbs.  In  1387  Stefan  Vuk  Lazar  left  rrizren  and  began  a 
threatening  movement  southward  with  thirty  thousand  men.  Before  Murad  sent 
his  forces  across  the  Balkans,  which  he  was  surprised  to  hud  unoccupied  by  the 
enemy,  he  celebrated  with  great  splmdour  in  Asia,  in  the  presmee  of  his  troojpe  on 
the  plain  of  Jenisheliir,hi80wn  marriage  and  that  of  two  of  his  sons  with  Byzantine 
princesses,  and  the  circumcision  of  his  three  grandsons,  the  sons  of  Ikijazet  The 
decisive  battle  was  fought  on  June  15, 1389,  on  the  field  of  Amsel  (Kossovo  Polye, 
west  of  Pi-ishtina).  The  T^rks  under  the  Emir  Murad  and  his  mm  Bejaset  i^^Kised 
the  Serbs  undm  Lazar  and  his  nephew  Vuk  St^an  Biankovifi  of  Frishtina,  the 
Boaoiaos  under  their  king  Stephan  Tvartko  (Tordko),  and  the  Voivode  Vladko 
Hranii.  With  tliein  fought  the  Croatiaus  under  their  Ban  Ivan  Horvat,  those  Bul- 
garians who  had  escaped  the  destruction  of  their  country,  Wallachian  auxiliary 
troops,  and  numerous  Altaaians.  At  the  outset  of  the  battle  (at  its  conclusion, 
according  to  another  tradition)  the  Eniir  Murad  was  stabbed  in  his  tent  by  tlie 
Servian  nobleman  Milo^  Obilic:  Lazar,  however,  was  captured  and  heheaded,  with 
a  number  of  Servian  knights,  over  tlie  corpse  of  Murad.  Tiie  new  Emir  Bajazet  I 
interred  his  father's  remains  at  Brusa,  in  the  splendid  mosc^ue  erected  by  Murad 
himselt  He  strangled  his  brother  Takub  in  continuance  of  the  gloomy  custom 
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supported  by  a  verse  of  the  Koran,  acooiding  to  vhich  aoeesaicm  in  ttie  Osnon  bouse 
was  legalised  hj  fratxicidfl: 

(b)  Bajatet  I,  —  The  new  Emir  Bajaset  I  (1389-1402)  was  mm  able  to  make 
propaiatioos  far  Uie  conquest  of  Greece  (ct  map  I  for  the  bistoiy  of  I'urkey  in 
Europe,  facing  p.  103).  The  Palaiolof:(( )i  lie  treated  wiiU  contempt.  Philadelphia, 
the  only  town  in  Asia  Minor  which  had  letaiueJ  its  Uteek  charactprislics  nnd  its 
independence,  was  obiiged  to  capitulate  on  easy  Uitmn  (since  that  time,"  Alushehr"). 
Manud  was  one  of  his  adherents.  This  oircumstanoe  Johannes  VII,  the  son  of 
Andronikos,  who  had  come  to  an  understanding  with  Selymbria  (the  modern 
Siliwri)  and  Thes^salunira,  tnmofl  to  his  own  account  to  socure  ilie  detliioncmcnt  nf 
his  grandfather  (1  3!'0)  Maiuitl,  it  is  true,  restored  his  laiher's  supremacy;  but 
when  Bajazet  forcod  ihe  old  emperor  to  cease  the  work  ol  restoring  the  foitilica- 
tioDs  of  his  capital,  Johannes  VI  died  of  vexation  at  this  insult  (Fehniary  16, 
1391),  after  a  reign  as  inglorious  as  it  was  lengthy.  .Manuel  at  once  seized  the 
thnnie,  Init  the  Sultau  ]iuiii.->hed  his  prc.snnii»tiim  by  tlie  capture  of  The^salouica 
(1391),  the  blockade  of  the  capital,  and  the  c mquest  of  the  Bulgarian  capital  of 
Truovo  with  Widdiu,  Xicopolis,  and  Silisti  ia  iu  13U3 ;  and  it  became  obvious  that 
Bajazet  intended  to  abolish  the  shadowy  East  Boman  Empira  So  early  as  1392 
his  general  Evrenos-Beg  had  advanced  from  Seres  (Seme,  Turkish  since  \'M^)  to 
the  Isthmus.  Xerio  Acciajuoli,  who  had  ruled  Alliens  from  13H5,  in  jihu  e  i>i  (lie 
Cataionions  (pp.  108  and  128),  made  a  fruitless  apf)eal  to  Venice  for  help,  and 
secured  his  safety  by  submission  and  payment  of  tribute.  From  this  moment  the 
fate  of  Athens  was  only  a  question  of  time.  The  mednpolitan  Demetrius  was  sub- 
pet  ted  of  calling  in  the  Turks  out  of  hatred  for  the  Latins.  He  was  deiK>se<l  by 
the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople;  but  his  successor  Makarios,  blinded  by  uatiimal 
auimo&ity,  abo  began  secret  negotiations  with  the  Turks.  Nerio  Acciajuoli  broke 
away  from  Achaia  and  went  over  to  King  Lsdislaus  of  Naples  (f  1414),  who  had 
just  joined  the  great  orusade  league  of  France,  Venice,  Genoa,  and  the  papacy. 
When  Timurtash  occupied  the  lower  part  of  Athens,  the  Turks  were  expelled  by 
the  Venetians,  who  at  last  came  up  fiuiu  Eulnra  to  relieve  the  ]>laee.  From  (he 
end  of  1394  to  the  end  of  1403  the  lion  standard  of  iSan  Marco  waved  upon  the 
battlements  vX.  the  stronghold  of  Gecrope  and  on  the  tower  <^  the  Latin  Oburdi  of 
the  Holy  Virgin  on  the  aoropolia. 

It  is  not  known  how  far  the  Turks  penetrated  into  Boeotia  and  Attica  upon  this 
occasion.  According  to  Ohalknndyle--,  who  is  our  cliief  authority  for  the  tir«t  groat 
Turkish  invasion,  this  movement  took  pluco  before  the  battle  of  Nicopolis.  {5ome 
portion  of  the  Greeks  were  in  alliance  with  the  Turks.  Seraphim,  the  archbishop 
of  Phocis,  is  said  to  have  treacherously  invited  the  Emir  to  enter  this  fair  hunting- 
ground.  Helene  Kantakuzene,  the  widow  of  the  last  Fadrique  of  Salona  (Am- 
phissa;  see  the  map  la'  in;^f  p.  1*">6),  opened  the  gates  of  the  town.  Her  daughter 
entered  Bajazet's  harem.  But  the  Osman  triumphs  were  suddenly  checked  by  the 
news  that  Sigismund  (Siegmund)  of  Hungary,  to  whom  the  emperor  Manuel  had 
appealed  for  hel}),  was  apj  r  'arliing  the  Danube  with  a  brilliant  army  of  Frendh 
and  German  knights  (cf.  Vol.  VI T.  ]>.  216).  Bajazet  left  Gallipoli,  which  was  tlicn 
his  base  of  operations  for  the  bloi  kaile  of  the  oapital,  and  also  Seres  to  advance 
northward  against  the  Chn^>tiau  army.  Iu  Walluchia  fSigismuud  was  joined  by 
Mice  Mirza  (Myrtsha),  who  had  driven  Bajazet  across  die  Danube  in  1394  On 
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September  12, 1396,  the  Christian  troops  reached  Great  ISTioopolis,  on  the  right  haidt 
of  the  Danube.  f  >n  September  28  Bajazet's  stiperior  genemlship  secured  him  a 
bloody  victory  over  the  Christians,  who  were  unable  to  follow  any  practical  plan  of 
campaign  by  reason  of  the  overbearing  and  licendoiifl  behaviour  of  the  Prench 
]m%hta.  The  consequeooes  of  the  defeat  wet^  borne  hj  the  Ghriatian  inhabitants 
of  tile  i)eai]i8iilai  Evtenos-Beg  advanced  upon  the  Pelopounese,  the  Byzantine  port 
of  which  was  governed  by  the  "  dc^spot"  of  Misithra,  Theodore  PnlaiolrK»o3  (1S84— 
1407 ;  a  son  of  Johannes  V).  Deieuled  at  Leondan  at  the  sources  of  the  Aipheios 
on  June  21,  1397,  he  was  forced  to  agree  to  the  payment  of  a  yearly  tribute. 
Howeiver,  the  bdd  prinoe  made  an  allia&ce  with  Venioe  and  Bhodee«  to  whom  he 
hauded  over  Corinth  and  other  fortresses  (1400-1404). 

In  1399  the  emperor  Manuel,  who  was  blockaded  anew,  approached  the  French 
marshal  Jean  Le  Meingre  or  Boucicaut  with  a  request  for  help,  and  this  general 
once  again  clMved  tliA  Tmla  out  of  tiie  enTirons  of  the  capital  Johannes  YH 
was  reconciled  to  his  unde,  and  Manuel  tniTelled  in  Uie  Weat>  and  met  with  a 
brilliant  reception  wherever  he  went.  The  Venetians  were  then  at  the  zenith 
of  their  power.  Three  thousand  Venetian  merchant  ships  sailed  the  Mediter- 
xanean.  In  1386  they  were  in  possession  of  Corfu,  while  in  the  Pelopounese 
Lepanto,  Patras,  Methoni  (Modon)»  Eonm,  and  Nanplia  were  in  their  hands,  as  also 
were  Negropont  and  Crete.  As  early  as  1355  the  BaQo  of  Coustantmople  had 
advised  the  Senate  to  seize  the  inlieritance  of  Byzantium  without  more  ado. 
Now,  however,  tiiey  lost  Athens  (May,  1402).  Antonio  Aeniajuoli  gathered  a 
force  in  Livadia,  the  strongest  place  in  the  countr}',  and  captured  the  citadel 
In  1403,  after  a  heroic  defence. 

But  at  that  moment  all  eyes  were  turned  eastward,  whence  one  of  those  racial 
invasions,  such  as  Genghis-Khan  had  once  led,  was  rushing  onward  from  Asia  imder 
Timur's  leaderiihi]).  When  the  Monj^olian  ruler  of  Samarkand  began  to  extend  liis 
conquests  westward  (cf.  Vol.  II,  p.  184),  he  came  into  collision  with  the  Osman 
Emirate.  The  struggle  of  these  two  great  powers  for  the  possession  of  Westem 
Asia  was  decided  on  July  20,  1402,  hi  ihe  murderous  battle  of  Anpoia.  Eajazeb 
himself  fell  into  Timur'.s  hands,  and  died  in  captivity  on  ^farch  8,  140.''.  For  the 
moment  ihe  Turkish  Kui|ure  lay  shattered  at  the  feet  of  the  Khan  of  Sanmrkand. 
Christendom  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  iu  the  spring  of  1403,  when  Timur  left  lirusa 
and  Smyrna,  whidi  he  had  destroyed  in  December,  1402,  and  turned  eastwards 
again  without  atteinjitinj*  to  cross  the  Hellespont,  as  his  fleet  consisted  only  of 
twenty-two  ships  of  'I'rebizond.  The  Seljuk  princes  of  Menteslie.  Ki  rinian,  Aidin, 
and  Karaman  wlio  liad  been  subjuf^ated  lirst  by  Murad  and  then  by  Bajazet,  were 
restored  by  Timur  to  independence. 

(c)  The  Benaissanee  of  the  Osman  Empire  after  ihe  Afonf/olian  Peril  (First 
Hrrff  of  the  Fiffcenth  Century).  —  Those  of  Tiaja/'^et's  sous  who  had  escaped  the 
carnage  began  lighting  among  themselves  for  the  throne  which  they  had  .set  up 
again  in  Brusa  and  Adrianople.  Hencefoi-ward  Brusa  and  Aidin  (Giizel  Hissar, 
the  ancient  TraUes)  were  to  be  the  citadels  of  pure  Turkish  power  in  Asia. 
Christian  ]&irope  was  too  busy  with  Internecine  strife  to  utilise  the  moment 
of  Osman  helples*<nefls,  an  opportunity  whirli  never  recurred.  Tlie  papacy  was 
paralysed  by  the  tireai  Schism.  Jieiure  tlic  emperor  Manuel  had  returned  from 
Faiis,  where  he  had  learned  the  news  of  Bajazet's  destruction,  the  eldest  son 
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of  the  fallen  emperor  Suleiman  (Soliman  I)  had  been  proclaimed  Emir  in 
Adrianople.  The  Greek  princes  hasieiiL-J  to  resume  their  old  feudal  relations 
with  the  Snblime  Porte.  Antonio  Aeciajuoli  paid  a  visit  to  Suleimftn  in  person  to 
ask  Iiiu  help  agaiusL  Venice  in  the  struggle  for  Athens.  ITrom  March  31,  1405, 
the  Venetians  were  forced  to  leave  Antonio  in  possession  of  Athens  :  he  would 
only  agree  to  style  himself  their  vaasaL  Yet  their  power  in  the  Levant  was  on 
the  rise,  and  their  mai'itime  preponderance  wan  imdispnted  at  the  time  when  they 
retired  from  Attica.  "VNIiile  (.ienoa,  their  rival,  was  on  the  point  of  coll:i]»se,  the 
mistress  of  the  Adriatic,  under  her  Doges  Michele  Steuo  (1401-l-ii;>)  and  Toiuniaso 
Mocenigo  (1414-1423)  was  stiU  at  the  senith  of  her  pown.  When  for  this  reason 
she  delayed  in  common  with  the  Western  powers  to  avenge  Nicopolis,  her  powers 
of  resistance  were  s|Teedily  paralysed  before  the  advance  of  the  Ofmans  in  new 
strength.  Under  the  Doge  Francesco  Foscari  (1423-1457)  the  pmdent  republic 
sought  by  the  acquisition  of  Italian  territory  to  secure  firmer  fuuudaticais  for  her 
vaniflhiDg  and  disputed  power. 

The  wars  aroused  by  the  hatred  and  jealousy  of  the  four  sons  of  Tlayezid  in 
their  stnij^gle  for  the  throne  lasted  for  a  decade.  Fortunately  for  the  Turkish 
Empire  no  partition  resulted,  but  dynastic  unity,  the  fundamental  princiide  of  the 
Osman  house,  was  preserved.  Suleimftn  (I)  was  killed  behind  Adrianople  on  June 
5,  1410,  while  fleeing  from  his  brother  Musa;  Musa  thm  lo^  his  throne  and  his 
life  at  the  hands  of  Mohammed  I  (1413-1421),  the  thii-d  and  most  fortunate  of  the 
hostile  bnttherf.  after  a  victory  on  the  plain  of  Tshamorlu,  not  far  from  Sofia 
(July  10).  Mohammed  had  concluded  a  close  alliance  with  Manuel,  and  being 
on  the  best  of  terms  with  him,  gave  him  back  a  number  of  Macedonian  and 
Thessalian  places  which  he  had  taken  from  Musa,  including  the  splendid  Thessa- 
lonica.  Again,  and  for  the  last  time,  the  affairs  of  the  East  lounans  seemed  to 
have  taken  a  favomable  turn.  The  Emir  had  also  assured  considerate  remissions 
of  taxation,  with  commercial  and  territorial  concessions,  to  the  remaining  members 
of  the  Chiistian  league,  Venice,  Genoa,  the  Knights  of  St  John  in  Rhodes,  and 
the  duke  Jaoopo  Crispo  of  Naxos.  In  the  security  of  peace  with  the  Osmans 
the  Greek  emperor  Manuel,  whose  restless  co-repent  .Toliannt-s  VII  had  died  in 
a  monastery,  was  able  tn  visit  the  miserable  remnants  of  his  empire.  He  .s]>eui  the 
winter  of  1414-1415  in  Thessaluuica,  the  possession  of  his  son  Andronikos.  He 
then  assisted  his  son  Theodore  (II),  the  despot  of  Misithra,  to  subjugate  the 
refractory  barons  and  toparchs  of  the  Pcloponnese  (1415).  At  the  same  time  he 
zealously  nrjjed  on  the  cnTistrnctli  >n  of  tlie  Hexaniilion,  tlie  wall  across  the 
isthmus,  which  was  to  serve  as  a  defence  against  the  barbarians,  as  formerly  in 
the  time  of  the  Persian  wars.  Contemporary  writers  such  as  Georgios  Phrantzes, 
Laonikos  Ghalkondyles,  Gemistos  Plethon,  and  Manuel  (or  Mazimos)  Masaris 
express  ihoir  astonishmmt  at  this  bulwark  of  defencet  as  though  it  were  com- 
parable with  the  famous  walls  of  Hadrian.  They  were,  however,  soon  to  learn  that 
it  was  no  obstacle  to  the  Janissaries.  In  1417  the  crown  prince  Johannes  (VllI) 
appeared  with  the  intention  of  making  Misithra  (Mistra)  bis  base  of  operations  for 
the  subjugation  of  the  rebellious  Genoese  centurion  Zaccarta  of  Achaia  (1404- 
1430  \32);  he  then  let  lo<ise  his  Albanian  troops  upon  the  Venetian  possessions 
also,  and  destroyed  his  good  relations  with  the  repnblia  The  latter  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  centurion,  and  in  1419  wrested  from  the  East  Komans  the  important 
position  of  Monembosk,  the  heme  (rf  the  <Hiee  admired  Malvasiw. 
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Mohammed,  who  had  been  indefatigable  in  the  task  of  resnbjtigating  the 

emirs  of  Asia  Minor,  had  alvajs  proved  au  honourable  ally  of  the  Byzantinea. 
Manuel,  therefore,  displayod  a  consiilerablt;  lack  of  foresight  in  supportinpf  the 
cause  of  a  rebel  pretending  to  be  Prince  Mustafa,  who  had  disappeared  in 
1402;  again,  on  Mohammed's  death  in  1421,  Manuel  was  persuaded  by  his 
son  Johannes  (VIII)  to  f^y  off  this  psendo'lfustafa  against  the  youthful  heir 
Murad  II  (1^1-1451).  The  impostor  was  defeated,  and  stiangled  in  Adrianople  at 
the  be<»innino;  of  1422,  In  June,  1422,  Jfurad  advanced  upon  Constantinople  with 
fifty  thousand  men.  The  capital,  which  had  made  alliance  with  Mustafa,  a  revolted 
younger  brother  of  the  Eniir»  was  saved,  though  Mustafa  himself  was  defeated 
and  suppressed.  The  work  of  wngeance  could  now  he  hegtm.  First,  the  warlike 
Murad  sent  his  Vizier  Turakhan  to  Thessalonica,  which  was  only  saved  by  the 
help  of  Venice.  Andronikos  ceded  it  to  the  repnblie  in  1423  tor  purchase-money 
amounting  to  iifty  thousand  ducats.  However,  Turakhan  then  burst  forth  from 
Thessaly  to  expel  from  the  Morea  llieodore  (II)  of  Misithra  and  the  Vmetiana, 
on  whom  he  desired  vengeance  for  Pietro  Loredano's  destruction  of  the  Turkish 
fleet  at  GallipoH  <in  May  29,  1416.  The  wall  across  the  isthmus  was  stormed  by 
the  Janissaries  and  destroyed  on  May  22,  1 123.  The  victors  contented  themselves 
with  reducing  the  Feloponaese  to  the  position  of  a  tributary  vassal  State.  Smitten 
by  an  apoplectic  stroke,  Manuel  retired  from  the  government  in  1423  and  took 
monastic  vows  in  1424.  His  son  Johannes  VIII  (1^8-1448)  concluded  peace 
with  Murad,  who  nia<le  him  pay  thirty  thousand  ducats  for  the  Morea,  and  seized 
most  of  his  possessions  in  Macedonia  and  on  the  TUar  k  Sea. 

Meanwhile  the  emperor's  enterprising  brothers,  Xliomas  and  Coustautinos 
Falaiologos,  were,  on  the  other  hand,  suooessfully  extending  their  supremacy  in 
the  Peloponnese,  where  the  last  remnants  of  Frankish  power,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Venetian  fortresses,  fell  into  their  hands  between  1428  and  1430.  How- 
ever, on  Match  29,  1430,  Murad  II  reduced  the  fortress  of  Thessalonica.  the  ohl 
capital  oi  the  Lumbard  kingdom,  which  for  more  than  two  centuries  had  served  as  a 
base  for  the  Frankish  conquests  of  HeUas.  Under  tlie  name  of  Selanik  **  (Salonik) 
it  became  henceforward  one  of  ilio  first  commercial  ]>ort8  and  naval  stations  of 
Turkey  in  Europe.  After  the  fall  of  Thessalonica  the  Emir  sent  hU  Pa'^ha  Sinan 
to  subjugate  Epinis.  In  that  ctmntry  Carlo  I  Tocco,  the  brother-in-law  of 
Antouiu,  had  died  at  Joannina  (Janina)  on  July  4,  1429,  leaving  no  legitimate 
heir.  His  fur  kingdom,  whidi  since  1381  bad  included  Albimia,  Acamania, 
Ithaca,  ZacynthuB,  Oephallenia,  and  Lcucadia,  went  to  his  nephew  Carlo  II 
(1 429-1 44R),  the  son  of  his  brother  Leonardo.  However,  the  Turks  took  up  the 
cause  of  Memnone,  an  ambitious  illegitimate  son  of  tlie  deceased,  and  forced 
Joannina  to  surrender  on  October  9,  1430,  after  a  long  siege.  Carlo  II  Tocco 
thereupon  became  tributary  to  the  Smir  for  Epiroa  and  Acamania. 

Meanwhile  the  emperor  Johannes  VIII,  who  was  in  despair  at  the  loss  of 
Thessalonica,  had  hastened  westward,  to  make  his  submission  to  the  TJoman 
Church  and  to  seek  help  from  the  co-religionists.  To  Murad's  tierce  resentment 
his  appeals  for  help  were  again  directed  to  Boma  H.  Gelzer  baa  sufficiently  stig- 
matised the  blunders  of  the  schismatical  ecdesiaatical  policy,  while  W.  Norden 
has  illustrated,  from  the  point  of  view  of  general  history,  the  numerous  move- 
ments towards  reunion  on  the  part  of  the  two  powers.  Pope  Eugenius  IV 
zealously  urged  a  new  scheme  for  reunion,  deceiving  himself  and  others  with  the 
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hope  that  the  brief  and  infrequent  efforts  of  the  West  to  repel  the  followers  of 

the  crescent  would  now  culmiiiaLe  in  a  fjreat  enterprise  for  the  final  exjiuisinn  i  f 
the  Turk.  In  view  ui  the  cxirciuitv  uf  the  dantrer,  the  project  ut  \iuiou  (in  oiiicr 
words,  &uhuiiii8iuu)  was  now  considered  in  full  seriousneiis  by  ibe  emperor  and 
most  of  the  pielatee,  Inelnding  the  oMumenioal  patriarch  Joseph  and  Basilios 
Besearion  and  Isidoros  of  Kiev,  who  afterwards  hecame  cardinals :  The  Floren- 
tinnm,  the  decree  of  nnion  which  was  sok^mnl}-  recited  (ni  Jtily  fi,  l-I^^O,  in  the 
cathedral  ((f  Florence,  is  ui  iiii]Hatance  in  so  far  as  it  became  the  dogmatic  l)asi» 
for  tlie  actual  reunion  of  the  liuthenians,  lioumanians,  Armenians,  Jacobites,  Nes- 
,  toriana,  and  Marouites.  Conatantinople,  however,  held  different  viemk  Monks 
and  laity  alil^e  ileciined  to  confirm  the  convention  which  the  imperial  govem-^ 
ment  and  the  hierarchy  had  concluded.  The  latter  were  defeated  in  the  unequal 
struggle  against  a  national  will,  which,  as  Ignaz  vun  Dollmger  observed,  though 
impot«nt  in  all  else,  was  implacably  obstinate  on  this  particular  point  of  anti- 
Latinism.  The  agreement  of  Florenoe  was  torn  in  pieces,  and  the  Church  of  St 
Sophia  was  doomed  to  become  a  mosque. 

Tn  the  spring  of  1441  the  Turks  devastated  lower  Hungary  as  far  as  tlie  Theiss, 
and  also  Slavonia  and  the  district  between  the  Save  and  the  Drave.  Fortimately 
for  Christendom,  Johannes  Hunyadi,  who  had  been  appointed  Count  of  Temesvar 
and  Duke  of  Transylvania  in  1441  as  a  reward  for  fidthful  service^  took  up  the 
supreme  command  among  the  towns  on  the  southern  frontier.  Among  other 
exploits  he  defeated  the  Koumelian  Beglerheg  Ktille-Shahin  in  the  spring  of  1442 
at  V'asap  on  tlie  Jalomka.  I'ope  Eugenius  had  despatched  earnest  appeals  to  the 
Western  princes  calling  for  union  and  defensive  measures.  At  the  beginning  of 
1443  he  issued  a  general  circular,  imposing  a  tithe  upon  the  Church  for  the 
Turkish  war;  he  also  sent  Carduial  (liuliano  Cesarini  (o  TTungar}*,  and  Bishop 
(  hiisioph  of  Corona  to  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  AHania  to  preach  the  Crusade. 
The  mobilisation  of  the  fleet  was  begun  in  Venice.  However,  the  majority  of  the 
Western  princes  viewed  the  enterprise  with  indifference;  ezoeptions  were  the 
Poles,  Wallachinns,  and  the  lower  daaaes  in  Hungary,  who  took  up  arms  in  every 
quarter.  In  July.  14'43,  the  crusading  army  set  out  uciler  Kiiifj  Waldislaw  111  of 
Poland  and  llimyaili,  acr-din]  anied  by  Cardinal  Cesarini  and  the  fiij^niive  Servian 
king  Georg  iiraukuvic,  advanced  tluough  Servia,  defeated  the  Tiuks  at  iSish  on 
Hovember  3,  teaehed  Sofia,  and  crossed  the  plateau  between  the  Balkans  and  the 
Ichtiman  Sredna  Gora  at  Mirkovo,  arriving  linally  at  Zlatitza.  The  defeat  of  the 
Turks  at  Knnovits^a  (December  24, 144  ')  I  n  jUL^ht  about  an  Albanian  rising  under 
Georg  KasLriota  i^Skanderbeg ;  cf.  main  beetiuu  111),  and  in  1444,  in  spite  of  the 
cardinal's  opposition,  the  Hungarians  concluded  a  ten  years'  peace  with  Murad  at 
Sz^edin,  by  the  terms  of  which  Wallachia  <as  a  Toikish  tributary  State)  fell  to 
Hungary,  Bulgaria  was  left  to  tibie  Fbrte»  and  Servia  was  restored  to  Bnuiikovid  \ 
neither  Turks  nor  Hungarians  were  henceforward  to  cross*  tlio  I>amibe. 

But  in  the  meantime  the  Papal  fleet  under  Luigi  L  aedano  and  Francesco 
Condolmieri  had  appeared  in  the  waters  of  the  Levant ;  the  leaders  sent  kttere 
adjuring  the  Hungarians  to  avail  themselves  of  this  favourable  opportunity. 
Persuaded  by  the  elociuence  of  Cesarini,  the  Hungarians  broke  tlie  peace ;  Murad, 
who  had  carried  his  army  over  the  Hellespont  in  (renwpe  transport?,  met  them  on 
the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea.  On  >iovember  10,  1444,  was  fought  the  battle  <rf 
Yamt  (Wama;  cL  above,  p.  Ill,  and  see  the  historical  map  facing  p.  166),  which 
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after  ttnne  initial  suooesb  leralted  in  a  severe  ChriBtiaii  defeat   King  Wladialaw 

fell  in  a  sudden  charf:je  u]ioii  the  Jinii«sfiiie^^,  ileliverod  out  of  jealousy  of  Hunyadi ; 
Cesarini  was  killed  in  iiighl,  and  Hunyadi  aione  was  able  to  conduct  an  orderly 
retreat  of  his  troops  across  the  Danube.  Western  Christianity  was  deeply 
huiniliated.  The  emperor  Johanxiee  VIII  attempted  to  make  hie  peace  with  the 
Emir  by  means  of  gifts ;  the  Venetians,  in  fear  for  their  trade,  concluded  a  spedal 
peace  with  the  Turks  on  Febniary  23,  1446. 

Consiantine  nf  Misuhra  (pp.  110,  13M)  alone  continued  his  resistance,  and  with 
such  success  ihat  lie  made  a  triumpiiant  advance  into  Central  Greece,  hoping  for 
Skanderbeg's  help.  The  attention  of  the  latter  was,  however,  ckimed  by  a  war 
with  Venice ;  apparently,  the  Signoria  was  not  ignorant  of  the  revolt  among  the 
Albnnian  chieftains  excited  by  the  Tnrks.  ns  Skanderhcjj  was  in  close  relations 
with  Kiiij^  Alfonso  of  Naples,  the  enemy  of  the  Venetians.  As  soon  as  Murad 
found  iiis  Imads  fiee,  he  left  Seres  in  the  spring  of  1446,  at  the  appeal  of  Nerio  II 
Acciajuoli  and  his  general  Tarakhan  in  Gentnl  Greece,  and  set  out  to  crush  the 
bold  Palaiologoa  in  the  Pelo^  'onntn-e.  Oonatantine  offered  him  Northern  Hellas  as 
the  price  of  the  ^r<irca.  I\Iunid  an-swercd  by  imprisoning  Constantino's  nmlias- 
sadors,  among  whom  was  the  historian  Chalkondyles.  The  battle  began,,  ll.e  last 
great  effort  of  the  Hellenes  against  the  Asiatic  barbarians  who  were  preparing,  as 
aforetime  under  Xerxes,  to  rash  upon  the  Peloponuese.  The  Turks  had  now 
brought  that  most  terrible  of  Western  inventions,  artillery,  to  such  perfection  that 
the  walls  of  the  Greek  t(Avii>  could  not  liold  out  a_L:aiii-^t  iheni.  For  three  days 
their  canncm-baiis  breached  the  defences  of  the  Hcxamiiion,  and  on  December  10 
tlie  Janissaries  and  Serbs  were  sent  forward  to  storm  the  breach ;  on  December  14, 
1446,  the  last  bulwark  of  Greek  freedom  fdl  into  theu*  hands.  The  whole  of  the 
Peloponnese  lay  open ;  with  incalculable  booty  and  60,000  slaves  of  war  Murad 
returned  to  Thebes,  whither  C  nstantine  and  Thomas  }iad  sent  their  plenipo- 
tentiaries in  the  spring  of  1447.  By  payment  of  a  poll  tax  they  secured  the 
continuance  of  their  precarious  predominaiuse  in  the  Peloponnese.  A  year  after 
this  peace  the  Bysantine  emperor  Johanna  VIII  died  on  October  13, 1448,  in 
the  castle  of  Misithra  (Mistra)  above  the  ruins  of  Sparta;  on  Januarj^  6,  1449,  his 
son  received  the  deputies  from  the  capital  who  delivered  to  him  the  diadem  and 
purple. 

With  the  Emir's  permissioD,  to  seeura  which  he  had  sent  his  councillor 
Phrantaes  at  the  beginniDg  of  December,  Constantino  XI  Bragases,  the  last 

successor  of  Constantine  the  Great,  assumed  the  crown  of  thorns  of  the  East 
Roman  Empire;  while  his  hrf)thers  Thomas  and  Demetrios  divided  the  rc^pm- 
sibilities  of  the  Peloponnese,  he  sailed  to  Byzantium,  on  March  12,  in  Cataloniau 
ships.  The  emperor  was  received  with  great  rejoicing  in  his  new  state,  which  was 
limited,  as  in  the  times  of  ancient  Greece,  to  the  envi^•ns  of  the  castle.  A  few 
days  after  the  battle  of  Varna,  the  Emir  had  again  wrested  victor)-  from  the  grnsp 
of  the  noble  Hunyadi  of  Hungary  in  the  three  days'  battle  of  Kossovo  (cf.  p.  I  JO) 
on  the  Amsel,  on  October  17-19,  144S.  The  Pope  Nicholas  V,  wlio  was  naturally 
timid,  was  so  terrified  by  this  defeat  that  he  advised  the  Hungarians  through  hia 
nuncio  to  remain  within  their  own  frontiers;  he  urged  that  ir  was  no  longw 
Greece,  Imt  Hungary,  that  was  the  bulwark  against  the  Turk.  At  the  same  time 
the  Pope  was  encouraged  by  ITtmyadi  to  strengthen  the  resistance  of  the 
Albanians  and  Bosnians.    King  Stephen  of  Bosnia  had  already  reverted  to  the 
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'  Roman  Chnrah  in  the  time' of  EugeaiuB  IV;  Nicholas  V  was  chiefly  busied  in 

opposing'  the  sect  of  the  Patarenes,  who  were  in  alliance  with  the  Turks.  The 
niona.-^iic  and  secular  clerf^y,  building  on  (he  Emir's  favour.  •^'M-r^ht  to  lay  liands  on 
tlie  Church  property  o£  liosuia ;  at  a  later  date  the  iiusuiau,  Lhat  is,  the  Slavonic 
magnates  embraced  Mohammedanism  with  enthusoasm.  But  of  Slavonic '  lace 
also  was  the  bmous  Christian  hero  George  Kastriota,  who  had  beguii  his  struggle 
afiainpt  t!ie  Turks  in  1444  with  the  victoiy  in  the  Dibra,  and  kept  (lie  standard  of 
freedom  tiring  in  Albania  for  twenty  years  with  unbroken  courage  and  supported 
by  the.  Pope.  The  same  Pope  supported  with  utmost  sympathy  and  self-sacrifice 
the  course  of  the  struggle  for  Rhodes,  and  also  that  for  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
which  was  threatened  by  the  Turks  shortly  afterwards;  he  placed  half  of  the 
French  indulgence  money  at  the  disposal  of  the  kinf^  of  Cyprus.  Between  1454 
and  1455  a  German  popular  book  was  pnnted  for  the  Hrst  time  with  the  movable 
types  of  the  Mainz  Bible,  "  Eyn  ma%v.%g  der  eruUnheii  uHdder  die  durken "  (in 
the  Hof-und  Staatsbibliothek  at  Munich),  an  appeal  to  take  the  field  against 
the  Turks  and  to  exterminate  them.  The  pamphlet  is  in  direct  connection 
with  the  Cypriote  indulgence. 

2.  THE  OSMAN  JSMPIEK  AT  THE  ZENITH  0¥  ITS  POWER 

(1451-1566) 

A.  THB  DB8TRUCTION  OF  TUK  BYZANTINB  EMHRS 

When  Murad  died  on  February  5, 1451,  he  left  a  heritage  of  war  to  his  power- 
ful son  Mohammed  11  (1451-1481 ;  see  the  plate  facing  pi  149),  who  ascended  the 

Osman  throne  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  The  Duke  of  Athens,  Nerio  IT,  also  died 
in  the  same  year  as  Murad.  Mohammed  II  had  no  intention  of  allnwin";  Attica 
to  fall  into  the  liands  of  the  Venetians,  who  had  seized  the  island  of  iEgina  in 
the  summer  of  1451.  For  the  moment  he  sent  the  son  of  Antonio  Acciajuoli  to 
Athens;  this  was  Frank o  (Francesco  II),  who  was  living  at  the  Sultan's  court 
and  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  orthodox  populaticn  who  &voured 
the  Tiuks. 

Mohammed  also  solemnly  renewed  the  pledges  of  |)eace  and  friendship  with 
Byzantium  as  with  other  petty  States.  While,  however,  he  was  occupied  in  Asia 
with  the  subjugation  of  the  refractory  Emir  Ibrahim  of  Karaman,  the  emperor 

Coustantine  XT  Dragases  conceived  the  unhappy  idea  of  demaTidinp  twice  the  ran- 
som oflered  bv  the  Turks  for  the  Osman  prince  T'rkhan,  who  was  then  a  prisoner 
in  Constantinople.  The  Grand  Vizier,  Khalif  Pa.sha,  who  befriended  the  Greeks, 
was  horrified  at  the  presumptuous  folly  of  this  demand,  which  the  Greek  ambassa- 
..  dors  brought  to  the  camp  of  Akshehir.  Mohammed  immediately  concluded  peace 
with  the  ruler  of  Karaman  and  sati.^ficd  tbe  Janissaries  with  mnnetarr  gifts,  with 
the  object  of  gaining  freedom  to  concentrate  the  wlude  of  his  strcnfjth  upun  Con- 
stantinople. Making  Adrianople  his  base  of  operations^  he  cut  oil'  the  revenues 
on  the  Sttymon  (now  Vaidar),  which  were  destined  for  the  maintenance  of 
Urkhan.  In  the  spring  of  1452  he  began  the  construction  of  a  fortress  at  a  s]>ot 
where  the  Bosphonis  is  narrowest,  its  breadth  beinj,'  only  five  hundred  and  tifty 
metres,  and  where  a  strung  current,  still  known  tu  the  Turks  as  scheitnn  akyntysy 
("  the  devil's  stream  "),  carries  ships  from  the  Asiatic  side  to  the  promontory  of 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLANS  OF  THE  CITY  OF 
CONSTANTINOPLE  OVERLEAF 


A.  Constantinople  n  genemtion  before  the  TnrkiHh  Conquest ;  from  the  "  Liber  inftulanim  arcbi- 
pelagi,"  aMim  per  pix'sliytenim  Cbmtofefum  He  Bon<lelinoi)tibn«  de  FIorentM»  1483.  The 

oldest  plan  iu  existence. 

The  old  aitiat  (aiated  the  !>*'n  tinrk  ^en,  the  city  wiill^  .m  l  tlie  liotiscx  st-pin  hrown,  tbe  towen 
iviui  culuur,  mo4t  of  the  tooLi  red,  and  liic  cor1>clii  blue. 

(Dimvn  in  fMrimiU  by  Ymax  Efawld*  after  the  photognphic  rcpradnction  of  the  mananript, 
HMHttriDff  S8.S  X  21  eeutimetrea,  iu  tliA  BlbUotb^1le  Nationale  at  Paria.) 


EzPLAVAnox  or  thb  Lbqbkob. 


1. 

2. 
3, 
4. 
6. 
9. 


Pimta  ladwrne  =  Perta  Blacbeniamiii. 

Porta  nM*ssf  =  uIttj. 
Porta  pUcuiia  (ilS,  pisoarie). 
Porta  iodMa  (US.  indea). 
Anana  s  anenaU 

(8atietn«)Z)viiwttittt(U8.]Hatttriiia).  Mdm 

in  the  MS.  Orieiis ;  |j||p  douttt  the  erimt- 
tation  o/tAe  tnap. 

7.  8(aaetna)Oeo(giitt^man]{atu(iii  maogania; 

monasicrinni). 

8.  Hmligitria  =  oirjyrfTpia. 

9.  P  itiuii)  .li;vi)  i«latU  iinii(er)ntor(itin)  [wil. 

fiticoleontin], 
10.  Beccptac(u)l(u)in  fu9tar(uni),  tl(ij<'(tu}ni  Con- 
tloM  nlat  (MS.  candoaealli)  ss  imHtui  Hep- 
tascalL 


11.  Pertna  T(o)langa,/VipM  modem  OreA  a0X«* 

icat  (in  the  MS.  porto  ralangn). 

12.  S(iiiictus)  Jo)i(auncs)  de  stiulio. 

18.  Porta  u(ii)ti<i(ui)kai(u)  a  palc(h)ta  =  porta 

anirea,  lajuden. 
14.  Hlethowi  scinptT  p(rof)Iiant(iir),  ()(\u)alocaa 

est  iliMlior. 

12.  A^KistoU  {Church       iht  AitmUa;  reload 
1463-1469  ly  Oe  motjve  ^Mekammmt  11 

Fiifih). 

S(ancta)  iSophia  (/riiiit  Ijtf  chic/  iiinsijiie 

iif  Slamboul  unjfr  th''  wiiiif  nj  Ajc%  Sofia). 
Ill  addilion,  on  the  upper  l»rder:  Pera;  on  the 
rigid,  above:  Scntori ',  an  (h»  ^ft  tide,  le* 
low.*  Constantliiopolis. 


f'f.  .T.  ^foHtnnnn,  K-qtii-*,*©  tojxjf,'raphifine  i1  ■  f '  mstantinople  (Lille,  1892)  ;  F.  T,.  -nn<l, 
Description  des  iles  de  i'Aji:lii|Kd  par  Chr.  liuoniiehiiouti,  1  (Parij*,  ISiil)  ;  E.  Ol>erhuninn'r,  liiu 
aitlele  ''Oometantinopolu"  in  Pntdy-WiaaowA'a  fioal-Ensyklopadie  dea  khufnHchcn  Altertuma  IV, 
pp.  9«3-i013  (printed  separately:  Stutlj^mrt,  IBf)9). 

B,  Conatantinoplc  two  •^L'ticnitinii-i  after  the  Conquest ;  di  iw  ii  (and  puUlisheil}  bj  Giovanni 
Andrea  Vavassore  detto  \'adaguino,  Venice,  (,'). 

(Diatm  in  faerimile  hy  Fniiia  Etaald,  after  the  photographic  reprod action  of  tbe  original, 
maaniring  87  X  58  centimetre^  in  tbe  Geman  National  ALuaeum  at  Hnnmbeig.) 

Tho  =^npmonty  of  Vnvassore's  phin,  on  which  wer«;  ha^iil  the  y  !  ni^  nf  15,tltli;i7nr  Jenichen  and 
Sebastiou  Minister,  is  nin'lc  cluar  hy  <;onii>ari-'>ou  with  the  plan  in  "  Ibiir  di  ■tpatclicif  of  Augerius 
GKdeniua  of  Btubei^k,  of  the  Tnrlciab  emlxutfiy,  which  w  ere  committed  to  him  for  SoUmann,  then 
Tnrkish  omivrm,  l-y  the  Roman  rniicmr  Fcnlinand  I  "  (German;  NuremUTj,',  IWi);  or  l>y 
comparison  willi  the  iiinlWyc  view  <»f  Mi  li.iel  Wol^'emnt  or  Wilhelm  I'leyileiiwiuf,  which, 
thoujjh  mure  than  hnlf  a  metre  in  hre.-ultli,  i  lianicteri-ed  1»y  clever  coinpret^Hion  (in  Hartniaii 
Sdieiler^  "  Hti  li  iler  Cruiiikeii  niid  ( JeHchichteii."  \titi-nil>er:^',  K  'V"  r't-r,  11!).'>) ;  tlii  1  itter  ilc- 
picta  the  cliitl  lniil(l)ii;;s  of  ( '<ni*lanliii"plc  from  the  (new)  ai-soiial  to  tlie  GuMeu  Jluin.  N>» 
n«eful  ohject  would  have  In-en  nerved  in  i.  i  i  ^ln  in;^'  thf*e  twn  views  to^^ether  with  the  Pari;*  and 
Nureinlierj^  plan*,  Scln'del's  is  only  valuable  to  collectors  of  wcfnlrut-  and  rurio-iitie>i,  and  I'li^- 
Vck's  i.H  entin'ly  valuelt  «^  ;  cF.  V.  v.  Lo^'a,  Die  Htatltean^ichteji  in  If  nliiian  iicliedorH  W<  ll- 
chpfHiik  (Jahrbiich  >\<-v  koni-.  ]iieus-i.  KHnst«innnlun;,'en  ix,  IIM),  M  i-^  interoat  belongs  to  the 
view  given  by  Meriou  iu  the  Arcttontcdogia  coemica  (Fiankfwrt-ou-Aiuiu,  1695). 
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Hermaioa  on  the 'European  side.    Ii  was  here  in  antiquity  ifaat  Xerxes  crossed 

the  BMsphnnis  with  liis  arm_v  by  the  britli^e  of  MaiulrcKsles ;  here  nho  Ims  the  con- 
stiui^lion  of  the  bridge  for  tlie  Rapdad  railway  been  planned  by  the  German  engi- 
neers. Oppo.site  to  Anadoli  Hissar,  previuusiy  built  by  Bajazet  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  Byzantine  state  priaoa,  the  "towers  of  Lethe,"  rose  the  bastion  with  walls 
twenty-live  feet  thick  and  sixty  feet  high,  known  to  the  Turks  as  Bo^iaskessen, 
and  to  the  Greeks  as  Laimokopion,  t!iat  is.  decapitatnr.  The  possession  of  the 
two  castles  of  Ruinili  and  Anadoli  Hissar  enabled  Mohammed  to  cut  tlie  com- 
munications of  the  Genoese  and  Venetians  with  their  colonies  in  Puntus.  The 
emperor's  protestations  and  proposals  were  totally  disregarded  by  the  £miT,  who 
i  leliea  led  the  seooad  ambassador  as  he  had  thieatwed,  and  definitely  declared  war 
in  June,  1452. 

Constant ine  XI  now  showed  further  inclination  to  union  with  the  Latins; 
however  anxious  he  may  liave  been  to  accomplisk  this  project,  he  was  unable  to  bend 
his  people  to  his  will  In  May,  1452,  the  Pope  sent  Cardinal  Isidores  (p.  134)»  an 
enthusiastically  patriotic  Greek,  as  legate  to  Byzantium  with  two  hundred  auxil- 
iary troo|)S.  la  Iiis  following  was  the  archbishop  Leonhard  of  Mitylene,  who  has 
left  us  an  account  of  the  siege  of  the  town.  The  festival  of  union,  which  was  cele- 
brated in  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia  on  December  12, 1452,  with  prayers  both  for 
xhe  Pope  and  for  tiie  uniate  patriarch  Gr^r,  who  had  been  living  in  banishment 
since  1450,  was  in  reality  a  mere  force.  The  schismatie  clergy  were  furious  with 
the  emperor  for  his  pnldic  ailherenoe  to  the  union;  the  mob  nttered  curves  on  the 
uniates,  and  the  harbour  workmen  drank  to  the  destruction  of  the  Pope.  The 
"  archduke  "  (high  admiral  and  chief  of  the  artillery)  Lukas  Notaras,  the  cliief  offi- 
cial of  the  hdpless  empire,  represented  the  sentimmits  of  true  orthodox  animosity 
with  the  words, "  We  would  rather  see  the  turban  of  Turkey  than  the  tiara  of  Rome 
in  our  city."  With  the  exception  of  tlie  Pope  and  Alftmso  the  NoVde  of  Arajjon  and 
Navarre,  Naples  and  Sicily,  who  was  really  furthering  his  own  political  ends,  the 
oidy  Christian  powers  who  gave  the  Gredc  emperor  any  real  help  were  the  two 
republics  of  Genoa  and  VeDic&  They  possessed  an  inestimable  amount  of  public 
and  private  property  in  Galata,  Pera,  and  the  Pontic  colonies.  In  Galata  the 
Genoe«e  had  strcnfi^thened  their  fortifications  a  short  time  before,  and  had  raised 
their  long-famous  tower.  They  and  their  colony  of  Chios  sent  two  ships  and  seven 
hundred  soldiers  under  Giovanni  Longo  of  the  Giustiniano  family.  So  recently 
as  September  10, 1451,  the  Venetians  had  renewed  their  commercial  treaty  with 
Mohammed ;  hence  the  ambiguity  of  the  instructions  which  they  i^^ve  to  Ja(-opo 
Lorcdano,  the  rommander  of  their  fleet.  No  action  was  taken  by  the  ten  }>a]ial 
galleys,  which  accompanied  Jacopo  Veniero,  archbishop  of  Kagusa,  from  Porto 
Itecanati  as  legate  on  April  28. 

(a)  The  Conquest  of  Conslanfinnplr.  —  On  March  23,  1403,  the  Emir  Moham- 
med started  from  Adrianople.  On  A]>ril  6  he  was  within  half  a  niile  of  Constant 
tinople  (see  the  plate  facing  page  138,  "  Constantinople  shortly  before  and  shortly 
afier  the  Turkish  Conquest ")  with  an  army  of  165,000  fanatics  greedy  for  plunder. 
To  this  overwhelming  force  the  Greek  emperor  could  only  oppose  a  total  of  4,973 
armed  Greeks  and  some  2,000  foreigners,  including  Genoese,  Venetians,  Cretans, 
Romans,  and  Spaniards.  The  siege  was  begun  forthwith  ;  its  details  have  been 
transmitted  to  us  by  a  number  of  eye-witnesses  (Phrantzes,  Sead  ed-din,  and  others). 
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Toiuteen  Ijottefies  on  the  land  side  and  twelve  heavy  guns  at  special  points  hurled 
8toTu>  r  nnnon-balls  of  even  five  hundred  pounds*  weight  day  and  night  upon  the  city. 
A  boiti  lesLslauce  was  offered,  in  which  the  emperor  himself  was  specially  distin- 
guislied,  a3  also  was  Giustiniani  with  his  foreign  troops,  who  worked  mcesssautiy  to 
repair  the  breaohe&  The  oolossal  walls  with  their  towers  and  hreaches  lenoaia  as 
evidence  of  the  strength  of  the  Byzantine  fortress,  and  of  the  inry  of  the  stmggla 
which  then  rn^ed  about  it.  The  Getniau  Johann  Grant,  l»\  driviiifr  countermines 
(at  the  Egrikapu  gate),  forced  tiie  Turks  to  abandon  their  niLuing  u^ieruiions  at  the 
.  Blacherme  gate  (see  the  plate)  in  May.  Many  Greeks,  however,  instead  of  bear- 
ing their  part  in  the  stxi^e,  consoled  theinselvefl  with  the  prophecies  of  the 
monks,  to  tlio  effect  that  the  Turks  would  make  their  way  into  the  city  as  far  aa 
the  jjillars  «if  Ciinstantiiie  and  wfiuld  then  be  driven  Ottt  of  the  town  totheveiy 
borders  of  I'ersia  by  an  angel  from  heaven. 

When  Midaammed  b^u  his  attacks  from  the  seaside  from  which  the  Greek 
fire  bad  driven  him  for  some  time,  the  fate  of  the  city  was  sealed  In  the  n^ht 
of  the  21st  and  22d  of  A])ril  he  made  a  diolkos,  dragging  his  diipBover  a  i  ller-way 
across  the  isthmus  from  Top-bane  on  t]ie  Bosphorus  to  Kassim  Pasha,  Con-tan- 
tine  rejected  a  tiual  proiKJsai  to  surrender.  On  Tuesday,  May  29,  1453,  the  tre- 
mendoQS  assault  was  begun  at  two  o'clock  at  nights  Sagan  Pasha  at  lart  forced 
Ms  way  through  a  great  breach  with  his  Janissaries.  QiustiniBni  was  wounded 
and  fled  to  a  ship.  Constantino  XI  fell  dead  upon  the  heaped-up  corpses  of  his 
faithful  adherents.  His  ''plendid  deatli,  says  Gibbon,  is  more  glorious  than  the 
long  prosperity  of  the  Byzantine  Caesars.  When  his  blood-stained  budy  wa& 
at  length  discovered,  the  Turks  cut  off  the  head  and  brought  it  to  the  Emir. 
In  fierce  delight  he  ordered  it  to  be  placed  upon  the  summit  of  Justinian's  bronze 
pillar,  and  afterwards  sent  it  round  to  the  governors  of  his  Asiatic  provinces  for 
exliibitioij.  Cardinal  TsidoMs  bad  tlie  presence  of  mind  to  exchange  his  pnrj>le 
robe  for  llie  uniform  ot  a  dead  Sf)ldier;  he  \va.-i  thrown  into  prison,  but  afterwards 
escaped  to  the  Morea  and  to  Venice,  bringing  to  the  West  the  first  detailed 
account  of  ilu-  e\cut  which  was  to  exercise  so  vast  an  importance  on  the  liistory 
of  the  world,  'i  housands  had  taken  refuge  in  Hagia  Sophia,  the  church  which 
they  had  scorned  as  a  means  of  ppi ritual  salvation  since  the  union  festivnl  of  the 
previous  December.  "If  at  that  moment,"  says  the  Greek  historian,  Johannes 
Xhikae,  "en  angel  bad  descended  from  heaven  and  had  commanded, '  Accept  the 
union  of  the  churches,'  they  would  have  iwefei  red  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turks  to  surrender  to  Korae."  The  massacre  which  bn >ke  out  in  the  town  and  in 
the  churrh  was  only  checked  by  the  consideration  Uiat  the  living  were  uf  value 
for  tlieir  ransom.  Acc«jrding  to  an  entry  in  tlie  journal  of  ihe  Venetian  Barbaro, 
the  priscnets  amounted  to  sixty  thousand;  the  plunder  was  valued  at  three  hun- 
dred thousand  ducats,  and  it  became  proverbial  to  account  for  a  man's  wealth  by 
saying  that  he  must  have  been  at  the  conque55t  of  Constantinople.  On  the  morning 
of  May  30,  when  Mohammed  rode  among  the  devastated  ruins  of  Constantino's 
buildings,  which  had  seen  many  a  splendid  centurj'  of  time  and  had  housed  the 
glory  of  so  many  monarchs,  he  pondered  the  lines  of  the  Persian  poet,  "The  spider 
wwves  hv  web  in  the  emperor's  house,  and  the  owl  wakes  the  echoes  with  her 
scream  in  the  royal  chand)era  of  Afmpiah  (Samarkand)."  Every  Friday  fnini  that 
day  to  this  the  preacher  {khalib)  mounts  the  pulpit  {mim  her)  of  Hagia  Sophia,  to 
d^ver  the  Friday  sermon  {kktUbe).  He  bzaudiahes  a  naked  ewoid  in  memory  of 
tibe  conquests 
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<ft)  Tk€  MenUU  of     Fall  of  OonstanHnople. — The  key  to  the  Black  Sea  and 

tiie  Eastern  Mediterranean  was  now  in  the  hanrts  of  ^tohammed  II.  The  new 
monarch  oontent<?d  himself  with  levying  a  poll  tax  (kararlj)  on  the  conquered^ 
he  also  attempted  to  draw  the  Greek  priesthood  into  his  toils  by  declaring  for  the 
mti-«inion  party  and  appointing  as  patriarch  the  orthodox  (3eiuiadio6  (who,  as 
Georgioe  Scholarios,  had  formerly  played  an  important  part  in  the  union  coundl 
of  1438-1439).  Tlie  Emir  was  Iumk  i'f(  r\\  ard  sedulously  careful  that  the  rights  of 
previous  emjx^rors,  esjtL'cially  the  coniii ination  of  the  pairiarch  in  oftice,  should 
remain  in  his  hand^5.  in  this  ease  there  was  no  possibility  oi  au  investiture  quar- 
td.  Henceforward  the  patriarch  was  obliged  to  buj  his  position  from  the  Emir, 
and  shortly  afit  rwards  from  the  chief  otlicials  of  the  empire  as  well,  at  a  high  rate 
of  jnin.'hase.  Thus  was  the  dignity  of  palriardi  (li>>jia{'i'<l  tiy  (iii'fk  n irni]it imi  and 
Turkish  desyxni-sm.  Mohammed  tlin  coiKjutTor  lnuK->iurmed  ihe  lempietft  the  Holy 
Wisdom  into  a  prayiug-hoube  of  the  servuais  oi  Allah.  The  new  patriuieh  was 
given  the  second  beet  bhurcfa,  tliat  of  the  apostles  (see  the  ])late)  as  his  patriar^ 
chion ;  however,  this  was  ]iulled  down  two  jeais  later,  and  the  memorial  column 
of  the  iiii;„fhty  empire-founder  xva<?  afterwards  erected  on  the  site.  Tt  wn''  not  until 
11)06  that  the  Christians  in  Phanar.  in  the  tireek  quarter  of  the  <  Joldeu  lli»rn,  were 
able  lu  make  the  modest  Church  ai  St.  George  their  religious  centre.  The  fami- 
lies from  Tiebisond,  Kasea,  Amastris,  and  other  places  who  settled  here  soon 
formed  a  |  lutOWIICy  i  '  as  bankers  became  indispensable  to  the  Osman  govern- 
ment, which  was  alway.-j  in  want  of  ninney.  Tlie  Phanarisls  <l>;aiiiO'l  the  m<ist 
productive  posts,  and  their  daughters  became  inlluential  in  tlie  harems  of  the 
^roglio  and  of  the  Turkish  grandees.  The  higher  spiritual  and  secular  classes- 
of  Greek  society  ended  by  making  common  cause  for  mutual  profit  with  their 
Mohaiiiiiiedan  masters,  with  the  object  of  plundering  the  Christian  rayahs,  the 
subordinate  cla<'='  <>f  the  population,  f  t  their  heart'^^  eontent.  It  l)ecanie  usual 
for  Greeks  from  Constantmopie,  c>rayma,  the  Peloponnese,  aii<l  the  islands  ta 
occupy  the  bishop's  thrones  in  the  Turkish  Empire  and  to  throng  the  mooa^* 
teriee  of  Mount  Athoa.  The  Fhanariote  clergy  were  bound  by  no  national  ties  to 
their  people,  and  were  often  entirely  out  of  sympathy  with  the  inhabitants  of  their 
dioceses  in  Europe  aud  Asia.  This  ccelesiastiral  and  pemlar  suitremacy  of  ('frocks 
over  Slavs,  lioumanians,  and  Arabs  gradually  engendered  deep  L.itred,  aud  was  the 
cause  of  the  intricate  linguistic  and  ecclesiastical  complications  which  still  exert  a 
confusing  and  embittering  influence  upon  the  national  questions  and  straggles  of 
the  Balkan  States.  Henceforward  tlie  fJreek  <  lergy  in  every  quarter  preferred 
siding  with  the  Osmans  to  accepting  the  tutelage  of  the  I'ope ;  for  them  the  Sul- 
tan's rule  eventually  proved  more  tolerable  and  more  proti table  than,  for  instancOt 
the  hated  government  of  the  Venetians,  who  desired  to  enchain  soul  as  well  as 
body.  This  standpoint  must  (according  to  Heinrich  Gelzer)  l>e  carefully  ke}»t  in 
view  as  being  of  ca]n(al  importanc  e  in  the  history  of  the  expansion  and  consolida* 
tion  of  tlie  Osman  Empire  in  Kuro|ie. 

Mohammed  also  summoned  the  archbishop  of  Armenia  from  Brusa  to  Constan- 
tinople and  appointed  him  patriarch ;  from  that  date  num«rous  Armenian  immi* 
gmata  ebreamed  into  Constantinople  and  settled  in  the  quarters  of  Pera.  Pankaldi, 
Pevruz-Aga,  Galata,  Psjvmatio,  .ledikulle.  Kumkapu,  Balat,  and  Eju1» :  al-o  in 
Scutari  and  in  the  Bosphorus  villages  of  iitumli-hissar,  Ortakiiii,  kuiiitshesme,. 
and  Ernirghian. 
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Joseph  Freiherr  von  Hammer-Purgstfill  and  II.  (Jelzer  have  enounceil  tlie 
opinion  that  it  was  tlie  Cliristians  solely  who  made  the  'J'urki.sh  ]-;in])iro  aieat. 
They  argue  that  the  clever  grand  viziers,  Kapudan  pasjius  and  governors,  have 
been  almost  witiiout  exception  Greeks,  Croatians,  Herxegovinians,  Serba,  AIImu 
nians,  ArmeDians,  6eoi^a8»  and  Italians;  that  the  steady  pcactioe  of  child  kid- 
napping (cf.  ahiAT,  p.  1*22)  f^ve  the  empire  nf)t  only  its  hravpst  generals  htit  also 
its  finest  intellects;  wiih  the  re-^ult  that  the  ( >.>niau  Kmpire  increa'^pd  by  land  and 
sea,  nut  by  Turcojuan  i  udene^s,  but  by  Greek  and  Slavonic  diplomacy  and  treacherj*, 
by  Bosnian  and  Croatian  firmness  and  tenacity,  by  the  common  bravery  and  unscni> 
pulousness  of  all  these  renegades;  then,  when  the  tax  of  ilesli  and  hl  iod  was 
fnreed  to  cease,  tlie  emjiire  lost  the  mainstay  of  it3  power.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
may  ar;:ue  that,  from  their  tendere«t  years  the  majority  of  tliese  lenegades  were 
brought  up  as  seraglio  pages  or  as  intended  for  Janissaries  under  purely  Moliam- 
medan  and  Osman  education;  in  any  caae»  through  the  early  practice  of  stealing 
and  buying  women,  most  of  the  Osmaos  owe  tbiws  or^in  to  Christian  mothers  or  to 
mothers  of  other  than  Monj^idiim  raee. 

Tiie  news  of  the  great  Turkish  victory  over  the  "  Cluisiian  dogs  "  suon  reached 
every  country  in  the  East,  The  Emir  Mohammed  had  now  success  on  liis  side, 
and  prestige  has  always  counted  for  more  with  the  East  than  with  the  West 
Western  Europe,  however,  burst  into  loud  lamentation  over  the  heavy  loss  which 
Ciiristendom  had  suffered.  Tiie  literature  of  this  ceutury  resounds  with  thicnodies 
or  songs  of  woe  upon  the  fall  of  the  eternal  city  (cf.  above,  p.  111).  With  twenty 
or  thir  ty  thousand  warriors  and  a  few  shi^.  Christian  Europe  might  have  brought 
salvation;  but  now  the  Labarum,  the  banner  of  the  Cross,  had  bowed  before  Uie 
Sanjak-Sherif,  the  sacred  standard  of  Mohammed.  Ketribuiion  was  paid  to  the 
fulL  For  two  centuries  the  West  trembled  before  the  Mohammedan  rulers  on 
the  Bosphorus.  The  earliest  news  of  the  fall  of  Eastern  Borne  and  the  bloody  end 
of  the  buvest  oi  the  Falaiologol  was  received  at  Venice  on  June  19.  On  June  20 
the  scoria  imparted  it  to  the  Pope,  who  was  deeply  shocked,  and  at  once  sent 
«>ut  legates  to  try  and  secure  peace  among  the  Italian  States,  which  were  torn  by 
internecine  ccmflict.  On  September  30  Nicholas  V  issued  a  great  appeal  for  a  new 
Crusade,  and  iu  1454  the  Beichstag  of  Ofen  appointed  Hunyadi  comiuander-in-chief. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Venetian  Bartolommeo  Marc^o  oonoluded  a  peace  on  April 
18, 1454,  with  the  "ruler  of  the  faithful,"  which  became  the  basis  of  all  subsequent 
relations  hclwi'on  Venice  and  the  T'oite.  The  first  article  of  this  disi^raceful  con- 
vention van  thus:  "  liriween  tin;  I'^mir  Mohammed  and  the  Si^nioria  of  Venice 
exists  peace  and  fiiendslup  now  as  formerly."  Yet  the  Emir  had  executed  the 
Venetian  Bailo  (intendant,  hafulus)  in  Constantinople,  and  was  holdii^  five  hundred 
Venetian  subjects  as  pris<mers.  But  the  consideration  of  their  warlike  neighbours 
in  Italy,  their  iucreasinp^  financial  difficulties,  and  the  commercial  interests  which 
tliey  valued  above  every thiug  decided  the  question.  The  Osmans  were  allowed  to 
maintain  a  Fondaco  dei  Turchi  at  Venice.  Genoa  also  attempted  to  enter  into  rela- 
tions with  the  Emir,  and  in  Naples,  Florence,  and  Mihm  men  rejoiced  openly  at 
the  embarrassment  of  the  lagoon  city.  The  remainder  of  Western  Eun»|)e  remained 
inactive.  No  one,  indeed,  confe.ssed  to  inai:ti(»n;  on  tlie  contrary,  nflirial  announce- 
ments were  made  by  all  the  princes  of  their  readiness  to  help  iu  driving  out 
the  Turk.  With  the  exception  of  Hungary,  Alfonso  of  Portugal  alone  manifested 
any  serious  intent;  but  his  attempts  at  relief  were  intenupted  by  the  North 
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African  Moorish  States  of  Fez  and  Ceuta.  Tlie  mournful  news  reached  Borne 
from  Cyprus  and  Bhodes  that  a  Turkisli  fleet  of  tifty-six  sail  had  attacked  Mou- 
castro  in  the  Black  tSesi,  surprised  Sebastopol,  raided  Kassa,  8udak,  and  Balaclava, 
and  devastated  the  coast  of  **  Gothia"  (the  Crimea). 

Nicholas  V  issued  invitationa  for  a  peace  coiiference  at  Bome.  On  August  80, 
1454,  Yeuice,  Milan,  lunl  Florence  there  concluded  a  twenty-five  years*  league  for 
securing  the  safety  of  their  Slates.  This  peace  murks  the  tnie  reiiaisfsance  of  art 
aud  science  in  Italy.  Together  with  his  Urusade  preachers,  Nicholas  V  had  sent  out 
a  hand  of  emiflaaries  and  measengers  provided  with  considerable  sums  to  all  the 
countries  in  Europe  and  Asia  which  the  Osmaas  had  subdued,  with  orders  to  dis- 
cover tlie  nmnuscript'?  eariied  away  from  Constant inojile  and  in  huy  (hem  up  at 
any  price.  Tliis,  though  merely  a  literary  expedition,  was  the  only  tangible  action 
then  taken. 

The  military  task  was  far  more  serious,  especially  in  Crermany.  In  1454  the 
emperor  Frederic  III  had  applied  in  vain  fur  lu  lii  ajrahist  the  Turks  to  the  Keich- 
stags  of  IJefienshiu^',  Frankfort,  on  ^fain,  and  ^'ienna-^'eustallt.  Ah  Ludwig  Pastor 
observes  In  his  Histi^ry  of  the  Popes,  what  could  the  enlhusiastie  elornienee  of 
noble  minds  like  Euea  Sil\io  de'  Piccolomiiii  or  John  of  CupisLrano  avail  agamst 
the  selfishness,  mistrust,  and  jealousy  of  rulers  and  noble  orders?  However 
honoural  li  I  i  ii  'eutions,  they  were  but  wasting  their  strength  on  this  idea  of 
a  j^enenil  Crusade.  There  was  too  nnieh  talk  and  too  little  action.  At  tlie  same 
time  the  situation  was  highly  critical.  Trade  and  iiaWgation  were  ini])erilled  ; 
Khodes,  Trebizond  (where  the  emperor  Johannes  IV  Kalojoiiamies  in  his  extrem- 
ity was  forced  to  reoognise  the  papal  supremacy),  and  the  colonies  of  Pontus  were 
almost  lost.  Pope  Galiztus  III  issued  a  new  Qnisade  Bull  on  May  lo,  1455.  The 
order  of  the  Minorites  worked  miracles  of  eloquence  as  Crusade  preachers  ;  in  i>ar- 
ticular,  Capistrauo  and  Ueiurich  Kalteisen  of  Coblenz  succeeded  in  gathering  and 
exciting  the  masses  of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  Charles  VII  of  France 
absolutely  forbade  meetings  in  his  oountry,  and  retained  the  crusading  fleet  for  ser* 
vice  against  England.  Burgundy  embezzled  iho  funds  for  tlie  Crusade,  Alfonso  of 
Najiles  misused  the  papal  fleet  tor  an  exjiedition  against  (ieuoa;  and  in  1455 
King  Christian  of  Denmark  aud  Norway  plundered  the  cathedral  sacristy  of 
Bo(e)skilde  of  the  "Turkish  ofUnings"  given  by  the  piouBL  In  vain  did  Galiztus 
order  that  the  angelus  should  summon  all  CSmstians  at  midday  to  prayer  against 
their  horeditaiy  foe. 

R  Thb  Last  Twenty-fjvjs  Yeabs  of  Mouam^ed  II 

(a)  To  the  Deaih  of  Hunyadi.  —  Mohammed  II  was  confirmed  in  liis  resolu- 
tion to  act  on  the  aggressive  by  obser\*ing  the  fruitless  eurleavnurs  of  tlie  Holy 
Father  to  induce  the  European  nationalities  to  imit^  for  the  repulse  of  Islam. 
With  true  foresight  the  Osman  i-uler  recognised  that  Hunyadi  and  Skanderbeg 
were  his  most  dangerous  oppi>nenta.  In  July,  1455,  he  conquered  the  well  foiti> 
tied  Servian  mining  town  of  Novoberdo  with  all  its  treasures.  In  Krushevatz,  on 
the  western  Morava,  he  established  a  fonndr}'  in  which  his  winkmen,  inrluding 
German,  Hungarian,  Italian,  and  other  Christians  were  busied  day  and  night  in 
casting  heavj*  guns  for  the  siege  of  Belgrade.  Careful  war  organisation  of  this 
kind,  extending  even  to  the  smallest  details  and  the  most  remote  contingencies, 
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was  at  that  time  unprecedented  in  the  West.  The  town  had  been  invested  since 
June.  1456;  the  courage  of  the  besieged  was  begimung  to  fail  In'  the  time  tliat 
the  three  Johns  "  approached.  Hunyadi,  Gapistrano,  and  the  pupal  legate  Carvajal 
advanced  at  the  head  of  an  army  ooDaistmg  mainly  of  ill-azmed  oitiMns,  peaaanta, 
monks,  hermits,  and  students,  with  a  few  German  men-at-aims  and  three  hun- 
di*ed  Poles.  On  July  14,  1456,  they  reached  Greek  Weissenburf*.  Carvajal  had 
failed  to  i-econcUe  the  emperor  Irederic  III  with  King  Ladislaus  Posthumua  of 
Hungary.  The  Hungarian  nobility  themselves  stood  alooL  The  troops,  however, 
inflamed  by  the  inspiiing  eLoqoenoe  of  Gapiatiano,  broke  the  TnrkiBh  barrier  of 
ahipe  in  the  Danabe  after  a  murderous  conflict  of  five  hours'  duration.  A  bold 
sortie  gained  some  breathing  space  for  the  liesieged;  the  Emir  himself  was 
wounded.  Belgrade,  the  outpost  of  Christianity,  was  saved,  but  Servia  was  lost^ 
A  fearful  epidemie  decimated  ihb  aimy  and  cairied  &e  heroic  Hvnyadi  cn 
August  11,  1456;  the  aged  Oapiattano  also  suceumhed  on  October  23  in  Qlok 
iimectium)  on  the  Danube*  th«  most  beautiful  toiwn  of  Sarmatia. 

(6)  To  the  Death  of  Caairiota,  —  The  comjilete  indifference  of  the  Western 
povers  obliged  the  Pope  in  December,  1466,  to  apply  for  help  against  the  Tutka 
to  the  Chnstian  king  of  Ethiopia,  to  the  Cbnatiana  in  Syria,  Georgia,  and  Persia, 

even  to  Uzun  Hasan,  the  chieftain  of  tlic  Turcomans  of  tlio  Wliite  Sheep  (Vol.  II, 
p,  186).  The  Turks  had  contjuered  Servia  without  dilU(;ulty  aficr  the  death  of  the 
despot  Georg  Braukovic  (December  24,  1457).  Helene,  a  daughter  of  Thomas 
Palaiologos,  and  the  widow  of  his  son  Laiar,  who  had  died  at  the  end  of  January, 
1458,  had  suiTendered  the  country  as  a  papal  fief  in  the  hope  of  thereby  seooring 
its  safety.  Tlie  whole  of  the  people  rope  against  this  ])resnmption ;  they  would 
rather  throw  themselves  into  tiie  arms  of  ihe  Turks  tlian  attempt  to  purchase 
the  entirely  unreliable  support  of  the  Latin  West  at  the  price  of  their  ancestral 
faith.  Albania  and  Bosnia  were  soon  to  diaie  the  Mme  fate.  In  Bosnia  private 
and  sectarian  fends  and  dissensumB  were  raging  alike  in  the  ruling  house  whidi 
inclined  to  IJome,  among  the  magnates  and  llie  auti-Enman  Paterines  whose  sym- 
pathies w-Tc  Tiirki-h.  The  king  Stejihan  Tliomashevic  paid  for  his  double  dealing 
towards  ivmg  Maiihias  of  liuugary  and  Mohammed  (1458)  under  tlie  executioner's 
axe  (1463) ;  thirty  thousand  young  Bosmans  were  incorporated  with  the  Janissaries. 
In  vain  did  Stephan's  mother  Katherina  faeqneath  her  lost  country  to  the  a[»ci.^tolic 
chair.  Hunyadi's  son,  ^Tatthias  Corvinus,  comiuered  Jaicze  (Ortnlier  1,1463),  but 
could  not  preveiiL  the  advance  of  the  Turks  to  the  mountain  j masses  of  Herzegovina 
(King  Stephuu  Thomash,  who  had  been  strangled  in  1459,  liad  received  the  title  of 
duke  (HerzQg)  from  the  German  emperor  Frederic  III  for  the  district  south  of 
Bosnia)  and  Cmagora  (Montenegro),  and  the  victory  of  Islam  in  1464,  The 
Franciscans  were  the  sole  shelter  and  refuge  for  the  Christians  who  remained 
in  Bosnia  under  decrees  of  toleration  and  the  letter  of  protection  issued  by 
Mohammed. 

In  Albania,  notwithstanding  the  treachery  of  the  jeslous  leaders  of  his  warlike 
mountain  people,  the  heroic  spirit  of  Skanderbeg  had  offered  a  meet  tenacious 
resistance;  in  thi  autumn  of  1457  he  gained  a  b!oi)dy  vietow  over  (he  army  of 
Isabeg  in  the  Tomomitza.  At  the  same  time  the  pQ^ml  tiect  under  Lodovico 
Scarampi  defeated  the  Turks  at  Metelina  But  in  the  summer  of  1458  the 
Morea  and  Attica  were  omnm  and. devastated  by  Mohammed's  wild  towps; 
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Athens  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Osmans  in  June,  as  did  Corinth  on  August  6. 
In  that  region  Turakhau  was  summoned  by  the  desjxjts  of  the  Morea,  Thomas 
and  Demetrios  Palaiologos,  to  quell  an  Albanian  revolt;  in  1453  aud  1464  he 
defeated  tiie  Albanians  in  a  aeries  of  bloody  eogagemeote.  The  despoto  now- 
felt  the  cuimvieror's  power.  A  quarrel  be>^au  between  tlie  Duke  of  Athens, 
Fraoko  II  Acciajuuli,  and  the  second  husband  of  Chiara,  widow  of  Nerio  If, 
Bartolommeo  Contariui,  who  lied  to  StambouL  The  Emir  then  resolved  to  make 
a  clean  sweep.  Omar  Pasha,  the  son  of  Tmukhau,  marched  into  Athens  in 
June,  1456,  while  a  great  famine  wasted  the  land  and  a  comet  appalled  the 
inhabitants ;  two  years  later  the  Acropolis  surrendeted,  aa  we  have  stated.  After 
the  massacres  in  tlio  Pelopomiftse  the  Kmir  himself  appeai-ed  in  Athens  iu  the 
last  weeks  of  August  with  a  briUiant  following  at  the  invitation  of  his  pasha. 
Though  ioB  anival  mailced  the  beginning  of  four  omturies  of  servitude  he  proved 
move  merciful  than  Xerxes  or  Murdonios  in  days  of  dd.  His  admiratian  of  the 
architecture  and  situation  of  the  city  is  related  by  his  flattering  bic^rapher  Kii- 
tobulas.  However,  tlic  jnhilation  of  the  Greeks  at  the  retirement  of  the  Roman 
claigy  from  the  I^tin  church  of  the  Paithenon  was  premature.  When  Moham< 
med  revisited  the  city  in  the  autumn  of  1460,  he  transformed  the  Parthenon 
into  a  mosque,  in  anger  at  the  repeated  revolts  of  the  inhabitants.  In  1468 
Franko  Acciajuoli  was  spared,  but  he  was  executed  in  Tliebes  in  the  next  year 
for  treachery.  His  sons  were  placed  iu  the  danissary  life-<fuanl.  His  widow,  a 
daughter  of  the  dynast  Demetrios  of  Morea,  was  given  iu  marriage  to  the  former 
Pltotovestlaxius  Geoig  Amoirutzis*  who  had  betrayed  to  the  Sultan  in  1461  the 
"Great  Komnenos"  David  of  Trebiaond  (a  Imther  of  the  emperor  Johannes  IV, 
wh(»  ilied  in  145S  ;  ]\  1  51).  Athens  was  no  lonfjer  a  name  of  imj>ortance  in  Europe, 
lu  l  UVi  tlie  Dsmaus  be<ian  the  subjujjnf  i; >n  (>f  Wnllacliia,  whose  Lyraxiiiieal  prmce, 
the  Christian  Vuivude  Vlad  (Vladisluv  iV  ,  mcKuamed  Drakul),  had  roused  tlie 
Sultan's  anger  by  the  treacherous  destruction  of  a  Turkish  army  under  Hama 
ZenevLsi  Pasha.  ^Mohammed's  punitive  campaign  led  him  through  that  apjioll- 
ing  oak  forest  where  for  two  miles  the  army  marclied  j>ast  the  twenty  thousand 
Turkish  and  Bulgarian  corpses  which  Vlad  had  impaled  iu  1461.  Vlad  Drakul 
took  refuge  with  Idatthias  Corvinus,  who  kept  kirn  under  strict  guard,  since  the 
fugitive  had  plotted  for  the  befarayal  of  his  protector  to  the  Emir.  His  brother 
Badol,  a  hostage  of  Mohammed,  obtained  the  power  in  Wallacfaia  under  Turkic 
aupremaey. 

During  the  six  years  of  his  pontiticate  (I458-14G4)  Pius  II  (formerly  Enea  Silvio 
de'  Picoolomiui)  had  worked  incessantly  to  raise  a  general  crui^ude.  So  early  as 
October  13^  1458,  be  had  issued  a  vigorous  bull  inviting  the  Christian  princes  to  a 
council  of  war  at  Mantua ;  but  the  French  cardinals  opposed  him  both  publicly  and 
privately.  Kin<»  Louis  XI  of  France  not  only  retained  the  ern«ade  tithes  for  his 
own  purposes,  but  would  not  allow  Duke  Philip  of  Burgundy  to  perlorm  his  pro- 
misa  to  the  Pope.  In  1459  Frederic  III  had  received  the  crown  of  Blattbias  Oor^ 
Tinus  from  the  magnates  of  Hungary.  At  the  Kurembeig  Reichstag,  the  papal 
legate,  Cardinal  Bessarion,  strove  in  vain  to  heal  the  breach  between  the  emperor 
and  Hungary.    However,  disasters  soon  occnmMl  in  rapid  pucces-iinn.    The  island 


of  Lemoos,  which  belonged  to  the  Genoese  fatiiily  ot  Gaitilusio,  had  been  betrayed 
by  the  Greeks  to  the  Osman  fleet  in  the  spring  of  1456.  In  September,  1462, 
jiesboa  also  fell  into  the  power  of  Mohammed  U.  On  March  7, 1461,  Thomas, 
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the  'lethroned  despot  of  the  Morea,  arrived  in  Rome  by  way  of  Corfu  :  hi.s  brothei- 
Uciuetrios  had  submitiinl  to  the  Kmir  at  the  end  of  May,  1460,  aud  had  given  hiui 
his  daughter  in  marriage ;  he  died  in  1470  as  a  monk  at  Adiian<^leL  The  daughter 
of  Thomas,  the  princees  Zotf,  maitied  in  1472  the  grand  prinoe  Ivan  III  Vassilie- 
vitcliof  Moscow,  thereby  placing  her  chiims  in  the  hands  of  Eussia.  Ivan  adopted 
a  new  coat  of  arms  for  fiussia,  the  two-headed  eagle,  which  may  be  seen  to-day  in 
the  Kremlin  at  Moscow,  and  sent  an  ambassador  to  Stamboul,  naturally  to  no  pur- 
pose. In  aooQidance  with  the  reaeavehes  of  the  Riuaiaxi  'Vladimir  J.  Savva  con- 
eernii^  the  MuBcovite  Gzara  and  the  Byzantine  Emperois,  Karl  Both  has  at|^ed 
against  these  constitutional  and  licrcditaty  rights  consequent  upon  the  raamage  of 
Ivan  with  Zch"-  Palaiologoa,  otherwise  Sophia.  Better  founded,  perhaps,  were  the 
claims  which  the  Jagelion  Alexander  I  of  Poland  iulierited  as  the  husband  of 
205*8  dau^ter  Helena  On  the  other  hand,  Andreas,  recognised  as  titular  despot 
of  the  Morea  by  Pope  Paul  II  in  1465,  an  unworthy  brother  of  Zo*?,  and  the  last 
male  descendant  of  the  royal  house  of  tlu;  Paluiulogoi,  in  order  to  relieve  his 
financial  dillicullies,  sold  his  rights  to  the  French  king  Charles  YJll  in  14f>4,  and 
bequeathed  them  on  his  death  (April  7, 1502)  to  the  Spanish  lulem  l  erdiuand 
and  Taabella. 

In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1461  the  principality  of  Sinope  (Emir  Isnwel) 
and  tlie  empire  of  Trebizmid  (Emperor  David)  fell  into  the  liands  of  the  Osmans. 
Arg^is  was  lost  on  April  'A,  1463,  and  the  whole  of  Bosnia  in  the  summer,  as  has 
been  staled,  liagu.sa  was  then  placed  iu  a  highly  dangerous  position.  The  Pope 
projected  and  actually  carried  out  an  attempt  to  convert  the  Emir  himself,  holdiu^f 
out  as  an  inducement  the  possession  of  the  whtde  of  the  East  At  length,  on 
July  19, 1463,  the  i'ojje's  zealous  efforts  were  rewarded  by  the  reconciliation  of  the 
Emperor  with  the  king  of  Hungary.  A  convention  was  executed  in  Vieuna- 
Neustadt,  which  recognised  the  Corvini  as  kings  so  long  as  their  &mily  should 
GontiQue,  while  securing  the  succession  to  the  Uapebutgs  in  case  Matthias  should 
leave  no  children.  About  this  time  Venice  and  Hungary  concluded  an  ofTensive 
aud  defensive  alliance,  upon  which  Skanderbeg  reopened  hostiiities  iu  Albania. 
The  Sforza  of  Milan  and  the  Floi-eutiues  stood  aloof,  watching  the  Venetian 
disasters  with  malicious  joy  (failure  of  the  attack  on  Corinth,  death  of  the 
leeneral  Bertoldo  of  Este,  etc),  A  Florentine  chronicler  even  relates  that  his 
coinitrymen  intercepted  Venetian  letters  aud  handed  tliein  to  the  Emir.  In  vain 
did  the  Pope  attempt  to  dazzle  the  Ilorentines  with  a  .stu])endon?!  jdan  for  the 
partition  of  Turkey,  the  tirst  of  the  many  subsequent  projects  of  the  kind  wliich 
have  continued  to  our  own  times.  When  the  crusading  atmj  in  Ancona  grew 
tired  of  waiting  and  disbanded,  Pius  II  died  in  sight  of  the  Venetian  galleys,  his 
life's  object  unrealised  (August  14,  1464). 

His  successor  (the  Venetian  I'u-tro  Barbo),  Paid  IT,  resumed  his  predecessor's 
task  with  vigour.  Of  pressing  importance  was  the  relief  of  the  bold  Skuuderbeg 
in  his  fortress  of  Knija  (Croja).  In  the  event,  the  Turks  were  defeated  in  1466 
and  1 4ti7.  their  leader  l^alaban  killed,  and  Kmja  saved.  But  on  January  17, 1468, 
Skiinilerhe^  sncciinibed  to  the  effects  of  a  fever  at  Alassio  at  the  ape  of  j?ixty. 
Clirisiianity  liad  sutVcred  no  severer  loss  since  the  dL-alh  of  Hunyadi  aud  Capi- 
strauo.  "They  have  lost  their  sword  and  their  ahield!"  cried  Mohammed  II  in 
joy.  The  Albanian  army  was  dispersed,  and  the  upper  and  wealthier  classes  of 
the  Albanian  popuUtion  accepted  Mohammedanism,  while  the  loww  classes^ 
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the  ancestors  of  the  modern  Catholic  G(li)ege?,  preferred  to  letiie  to  the  life  of 
shepherds  and  klephts  in  the  iDaccessible  mountaiji  lauges. 

(e)  I^nm  1470  to  I48O. — Between  1465  and  1468  the  Venetians  had  gained 

sonu'  surcess  iu  Greek  waters  under  Sigisiuondo  Malatesta  (died  1468),  Vottore 
Cajjello (died  1467), and  Xiccolo  da  Camde.  To  the  energetic  Kmir  this  was  but  a 
stimulus  to  raife  his  fleet  to  the  iuviticihle  power  which  it  attained  in  14(19.  His 
crews  iacluded  the  most  capable  seameu  of  the  age,  the  Jews  and  Greeks,  especially 
the  80<«a]led  Stratiotes,  who  then  served  as  mercenaries  all  over  Europe.  Moham* 
med  started  for  Greece  in  1470  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  one  hiuidred  thousand 
men,  while  his  admiral  Mahmud  T'aslia  co-operated  with  a  fleet  of  three  hun- 
dred sail.  On  July  12,  Negropont  (Clialkis  in  Euba-a)  fell  alter  a  desperate 
resistance.  Fortunately  for  Christendom  the  Turcoman  prince  Uzun  Hasan 
(p>  142)  created  a  diversion  in  Asia  which  drew  off  the  main  body  of  the  Turkish 
forces;  for  the  Osman  cavalry  had  overrun  Croatia  to  the  vejy  borders  of  Styria 
and  Carinthia.  On  .Tune  24,  1471,  the  famoirs  "j^eneral  Christian  assembly"  was 
opened  in  Kegensburj^  uiider  the  presidency  of  tiie  emperor.  Messages  ol  disaster 
and  ap^ieaU  for  help  rang  in  the  emperor's  ears  more  importunately  than  ever 
before.  In  vain  did  the  papal  legate  strive  to  heal  the  quarrel  between  the 
brothei-s  of  the  house  of  Wittelsbach ;  in  vain  did  the  Venetian  ambassadors 
make  glowing  promises;  in  vain  was  it  resolved  to  send  embassies  of  peace  to 
Poland  and  Uuugur}*.  The  seltish  i*oint  of  view,  from  which  the  lethargic 
emperor  began  the  negotiattmis  for  help  against  the  Turks  and  imperial  r^orm, 
unfortunately  decided  the  attitude  of  the  princes  of  the  empire.  Compared  with 
the  great  hopes  built  upon  it^  the  assembly  came  to  a  miserable  conclusion  (cL 
Vol.  VII,  p.  218). 

Pope  Sixtufl  IV  (1471-1484)  also  hoped  to  secui-e  a  general  federation  of  the 
European  powers  for  exclusive  action  against  the  Turks.   But  on  November  18, 

1472,  died  the  noble  Dessarion,  the  life  and  soul  of  the  movement  for  resistance 
^vich^n  tlie  Curia.  IIu  toj^etlier  willi  fanums  Greeks,  like  Chalk'tndyles,  Laskaris, 
ArjT[yru]:»ulu^,  and  Gaza,  liad  done  their  work  as  nussioners  of  (ireek  life,  to  raise 
those  great  iuteilectual  centres  iu  Italy  whence  the  humanist  movement  sprang. 
For  the  moment,  however,  defeat  followed  defeat  Disputes  broke  out  between 
the  Venetians  and  the  cardinalnidmu-al  Carasa,  although  their  united  fleet  had 
wf>n  victories  at  Satalia  and  Smyrna.  <hr  July  26,1473,  the  lion-hearted  ^r  ihani- 
meil  Irad  crushed  the  Persian  ruler  I'zun  Hasan  at  Terjan  and  was  now  ]irL'ssin,<^ 
upon  ids  eueuues  in  Albania,  on  the  Adriatic,  aud  ou  the  l^auube  fitaitier.  A 
fruitless  victory  was  gained  by  Stephen  the  Grcnt,  the  Yoivode  of  Moldavia,  at 
Baoova  on  Januaiy  4,  1475,  over  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy.  In  Jmie  the 
Oeiutese  colony  of  Kassa  in  the  Crinua  fell  into  Turkish  hands;  in  1478  ^Ii  liam- 
med  il  appointed  the  Tartar  Mengli  Giray  as  Khan  of  the  Crimea,  of  the  north 
coast  of  Pontus,  and  of  Tartary  Minor,  under  Turkish  supremacy  (Vol  II,  p.  182). 
Lepanto  and  Leukas  were  vigorously  assaulted  (May,  1477).  In  Altwnia,  Kruja 
the  capital  (June  15,  1478),  Shabljak,  Ale8SU),and  Drivasto  were^^ptwed  by  the 
Turks,  who  re^xrited  their  devastating  incursions  into  the  Austrian  Al]i«.  The 
Republic  of  fSan  Marco,  devastated  by  a  fearful  ]  estileuce,  then  came  to  the  momen- 
tous resolution  to  give  up  the  bloody  struggle,  to  suiiender  Albania  (with  the 
exoqition  of  Durazzo  and  Antivari),  the  house  of  Tocco  (eentral  Western  Greece), 
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Eutraea,  and  Lemnos,  but  to  save  their  Levant  commerce.  At  this  price  Yenioe 
CODcluded  peace  with  the  SuUan  through  Giovanni  Dario  on  Januarj'  25,  1479. 

The  conqueror,  however,  did  not  remain  quiescent,  Leonardo  III  T<»cco  was 
driven  out  of  Leukas  in  the  summer  oi  147U.  Khodes  oU'ered  renewed  resistance 
(May  to  July,  1480)  under  Pierre  d'Aubusson,  grand  master  of  the  order  ol  SL 
John.   But  on  August  11  Otranto  in  Apulia  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  unhelievers 

amid  tlio  hiirrii]-,s  <)f  (1i\';ulful  carnage.  This  news  fame  ujnin  riiris'.curloin  like 
a  bolt  from  the  blue.  In  the  midst  nf  liurned  preyiarati>in.s  tor  r('si.--tani'e  the  news 
arrived  of  the  death  of  Muhaiiimed  11,  the  mighty  couijuorur  wlio  had  iti  iorised 
the  whole  of  Europe  for  a  full  generation.  He  died  on  May  3, 1481,  at  Ank\  ron, 
near  Hunkiar  Chairi,  between  Geh^e  and  Herake  in  Asia  Minor.  Here,  centuries 
beforp.  (V'n«lanfiiu'  the  Great,  wlio  fiiimded  the  city  which  MohamiiR-d  captured, 
had  Im  athcd  las  last.  On  Septembe  r  10  Otranto  was  recovered  by  the  cardinal 
legate  i'reguso  and  King  Ferraute  uf  Naples. 

(<f)  The  Importance  of  Moloudned  II. — It  iB  difBcult  to  form  an  estimate 
from  a  Western  standpoint  of  the  cliaiacter  of  Mohammed  IT  and  of  liis  impor- 
tance to  Turkish  history.  When  tliis  Suiian  expired  in  ilie  midst  oi  lus  army,  he 
had  ruled  the  Osman  Empire  for  thirty  years,  and  was  nearly  fifty-three  years  of 
age.  The  accounts  of  contemporary  historians  conoeraing  him  are  coloured  eiUier 
by  grovelling  admiration  of  his  personality  or  by  hatred  and  abhorrence  of  the 
misery  which  lie,  above  all  men,  brought  upon  Christendom.  The  enielties 
practised  by  his  troops  in  Austria  can  hardly  have  met  with  his  approval,  result- 
ing as  they  did  in  a  useless  expenditure  of  force,  and  the  horrors  of  Otranto  so- 
dii^sted  him  that  he  executed  the  pasha  responsible  for  their  commission.  But- 
in  order  to  secure  himself  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  throne  he  murdered 
his  brother  at  his  mother's  breast,  and  added  an  euactjncnt  uj>on  fratricide  to  the- 
legal  code  of  Kauuunameh  (of.  pp.  123,  130),  supporting  it  by  the  maxim  of  the 
Koran,  **  Disorder  ia  more  ruinous  than  murder." 

After  his  victory  he  erected  in  Stamboul  the  mosque  of  Ejjub  ( Ayub),  th» 
prophet's  standard-bearer,  wherein  all  sultans  were  henceforward  girded  with 
the  sword  of  Omar  He  cnn'^tructed  a  countless  number  of  1niildiiip>,  chiefly 
through  his  arcliitect  Christobtdos.  His  greatest  architectural  work,  the  Mehme- 
dieb,  displays  in  its  interior  the  words  of  Uie  prophet  in  letters  of  gold :  "  Ye  shall 
conquer  Constantinople ;  happy  the  prince  and  the  army  who  shall  achieve  this." 
Mosfjues,  imarefes  (cook-shops),  medresses  (educational  institutions),  hospitals^ 
caravanserais,  hmatic  asylum?!,  libraries,  fountains,  and  tlie  old  Serai  were  com- 
pleted or  coninitiu'etl  at  his  command.  He  wrote  poems  imder  the  name  of  Auni,. 
the  ready  helper  (edited  from  the  MS.  in  Upsala  by  Georg  Jacob,  1904);  Osman 
poetry  previous  to  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  had  been  dominated  by  mys- 
ticism and  didactic  tenden  ies.  ^1' hammed  I  he^^'ins  the  series  of  poets  of  con- 
quest; as  his  rontemporary  apjjcars  the  oculist  ShL'ichi  with  a  romantic  l<ive  epic,. 
**  Khosrev  and  .Shiriu,"  which  was  merely  au  imitation  from  ihu  iVM>iaii.  ^lurad 
H,  who  had  retired  to  live  a  life  of  contemplation  at  Magnesia  (Manissa)  on  the 
Sipylos,  was  in  the  haliit  if  holding  gatherings  twice  a  week  of  the^knights  of 
intellect,"  and  rewarding  them  liberally  ;  he  also  made  attempts  at  verse  composi- 
tion. The  conquest  of  Ojnstantinople  by  Mohammed  II  gave  the  empire  and 
tlie  an  of  poetrj'  a  secure  basis.   Among  the  most  important  of  early  Turkish 
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poeto  are  Ahmed  Pasha,  Nejali,  Cliiali,  and  MesihL   The  epigrammatic  diction  of 

the  poet  of  nature,  rhusi,  reminds  us  of  Hans  Sachs.  Among  the  swarm  of 
pnets  who  .surniuiultnl  the  artistic  Sulian  were  two  poetesses,  Zei'neb  and  Mihri, 
wiio  dedicateii  their  divans  (collections  of  poems)  lo  the  Sultan,  The  conqueror 
was  the  founder  of  numeroua  schools,  and  kept  such  Persian  and  Indian  scbdais 
in  his  pay  as  Khoja  Jihan,  and  Jami  (VoL  111,  p.  87C).  Bajazet  II  followed  thia. 
exniirple.  Tfe,  like  his  Liuther  Djern  ami  Prince  Korkinh  whose  end  was  no  less 
tragic,  occupied  himself  with  art  and  poetry.  The  Bajazet  or  pigeon  mos((ue  in 
Stamboul,  with  its  splendid  forecoiut,  remains  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of 
Osman  architecture.  Before  the  battle  of  Jenishehir,  Djem,  who  had  hem  previ- 
ously victorious  at  Hrusa,  proposed  to  Bajazet  that  they  should  divide  the  emplM 
as  brothers,  liajazet  replied  with  the  Arabian  veree,  "Tlie  kint^'s  sword  clpaves 
the  ties  of  blood,  the  Sultan  lias  no  kinship  even  with  his  brothers."  Seliui  J, 
Suleimftn  the  Great,  and  Selim  II  followed  this  example,  conquered  kingdoms,  and 
cherished  the  Huaea  amid  all  their  crudties.  Mention  must  also  be  made  at  this 
point  of  the  sheik  Vefasiule.  His  dominant  personality  and  his  character  of  the 
old  Bomau  type  made  him  typical  of  the  ^a<;es  who  adorned  tliat  iHTiml  of  Osman 
hiatoiy  under  Moliammed  11.  In  hia  time  occurred  the  first  installatiuu  of  a  poet 
laureate  in  the  person  of  Sati,  who  was  commissioned  to  produce  yearly  three 
Kassid^  (poems  on  special  subjects),  at  the  begimiing  of  spring  and  at  the  two 
festivals  of  In  irani.  It  must  be  said  tliat  the  skilful  management  of  rhyme  and 
metre  was  tiie  tirst  consideration  witli  the  Osman  poet.  Form  was  to  him  morn 
impurtaut  than  content,  manner  than  matter^  description  than  feeling ;  his  poetical 
forms  were  derived  chiefly  from  the  Arabs,  the  spirit  and  home  of  the  desert 
Poetry  in  Turkisli  is  called  shiir,  haircloth  (compare  the  primary  meanb]^  of  the 
Gennan  Dtehtmig,  Vardiehtung),  while  btiit  is  both  the  distich  and  the  teuk 

C,  Bajazet  II  and  Seldi  I 

(a)  Bajazft  IT. — After  the  death  of  Mohammed  II  two  dangers  threatened 
tlie  Turkish  Empire,  —  revolt  on  the  j>art  of  t!ie  Janissaries  and  internal  disruption. 
Both  of  these  were  overcome  by  Bajazet  11  (1481-157*J).  To  the  Janissaries  he 
made  rich  presents ;  indeed,  the  presents  given  to  tiiese  piiutoriau  guanl.s  ruse  at 
eveiy  change  in  the  succession,  untU  their  delivery  three  cfmturies  later  brought 
about  a  tinancial  crisis.  Prince  Djera,  on  the  other  hand,  was  for  a  long  time  a 
source  uf  fear  and  anxiety  to  the  Sultan  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Ileateu  at 
Jeuishehii  on  June  20,  1481,  he  tied  from  Xonia  to  Cairo;  defeated  at  Koura  with 
Kasimbeg  of  Karaman  in  the  spring  of  1482,  he  took  refuge  with  the  knights  of 
Bhodes  on  July  23 ;  in  return  for  an  annual  subsidy  of  forty<4ve  thousand  ducats 
from  Turkey,  they  kept  him  confined  at  Rousillon,  a  commandery  of  the  order  on 
llie  IHione;  after  Februai^,  148!^,  he  was  kept  at  Le  T'uy.  AU  thf  princes  of 
Europe  rivalled  one  another  in  their  elTorts  to  get  the  "  Grand  Turk '  into  their 
power.  On  March  13, 1489,  the  prince,  famous,  like  his  brother,  as  a  poet,  entered 
the  Vatican  as  a  prisoner  in  hmiomable  oonfhiemMkt  On  Jebroary  24,  1495, 
he  died  in  Naples,  after  Alexander  VI  had  been  compelled  to  hand  him  over  to 
diaries  VI 11  of  France  (cf.  ]>.  144).  lie  wa<'  pn^^sumed  to  have  died  from  poison 
administered  to  him  in  Jlome  by  the  Pope,  who  was  paid  by  Bajazet  for  thia 
service. 
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.  Bajazet's  omiit  had  now  become  tlie  arena  of  the  diplomatists  of  Europe. 
Bwliasfies  and  proposnls  for  convontions  had  replaced  tlie  swokI.  The  :iix 
Italian  powers  were  the  cliief  ri\'als  for  the  Sultan's  favour;  tliey  did  not,  shrink 
upon  occasion  from  euiployiug  the  lielp  of  Uie  laiiaels  to  procure  the  destruc- 
tion of  (heir  Christian  opponents.  WbOe  Bajaset  conquered  Xilia  and  Akj^ 
man,  two  important  points  in  Mt>hla\  ia,  wbUe  the  emperor  Frederic  III  was 

eiTilnuilei]  with  l\fiit(hias  Corvinns,  fur'lier  disputes  upon  the  snc:ressif>n  brnaVciTif^ 
out  after  the  death  of  tlie  king  of  Hungary-  (April  6,  1490),  Spain  meanwhile 
bad  conquered  GiuuaUa  in  1492,  and  wa^  coui^equently  able  to  interfere  inde- 
pendently in  the  conise  of  European  affairs.  A  short  time  previously  King  Fer^ 
rante  I  of  Naples  had  secretly  supported  the  Moors  against  the  Spaniards.  He 
now  concluded  peace  with  S[iain,  from  whose  harbour,  Palos,  the  Po])e's  fji-eat  com- 
patriot, Columbus,  had  sailed  to  the  discovery  of  a  new  world.  Impressed  by 
these  events,  the  Sultan  sent  the  Pope  the  sacred  lance  of  Longiuus  as  a  most 
valuable  presoit.  Hie  decree  of  the  grand  inquisitor  Torquemada  (V oL  I V»  p^  535) 
of  March  31»  1492,  had  expelled  three  hundred  thousand  Jews  from  Spain;  they 
were  hospitably  received  by  Bajazet,  who  settled  them  in  Constantinople,  Saloniki, 
Smyrna,  and  Aleppo.  From  their  great  centres  of  refuge  the  Spanioles,  or  Scph- 
ardim,  rose  to  positions  of  high  honour  and  wealtii,  wm  as  dipkunatists  in  the 
service  of  the  Forte,  and  wne  therein  surpassed  only  by  Gre^Si  Armenians,  and 
Levantines. 

On  March  m,  1495,  a  holy  league  was  coneludcd  (  Vol.  VTT,  207  f)  by  Venice, 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  Maximilian  1,  Lodovico  il  Mun»,  and  the  Pope  for 
the  protection  of  Christianity  against  the  Turks.  None  the  less,  several  Hungaiian 
towns  in  Bomia  were  conqiiered  in  1496.  In  1497  the  Turks,  Tartars,  and  Walla- 
chiaus  burst  into  Poland,  devastating  the  land  far  and  wide  from  Lemherg  and 
Przeinysl  to  Banc^ug.  On  Augtisfc  2fi,  1409,  fell  IjCpanto,  the  only  possession 
reraaming  to  Venice  on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  Starting  from  Bosnia  the  Turks 
devastated  the  Venetian  continent  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Vieenza.  The  coasts 
of  Soutiiem  Italy  were  plundered;  in  August,  loOO,  the  Venetians  lost  Modon, 
Kavarino,  and  Koron  in  the  Morca.  In  vain  did  Alexander  VI  i>siie  a  gieat 
jubilee  indulgence  (op.  cit.  p.  226>.  Benedetto  Pes  iro  sncf^eeded  in  reconquering 
iEgina;  towards  the  end  of  the  same  year,  Cepiiulicuia  j  Aleswio  in  1501,  and 
Santa  Maura  (Leukas)  in  1602 ;  but  in  1501  Durasso  was  lost^  as  also  was  Butrinto 
*  in  1502.  Venice  was  rea|>ing  the  ^its  of  her  former  careless  peace  policy ;  under 
the  peace  of  October  6,  1505,  she  was  obliged  to  return  Santa  Maura.  Hungary, 
which  had  accomplished  nothing  save  a  few  marauding  raids  upon  Turkish  territory, 
had  concluded  a  seven  yeara'  armistice  on  October  20.  Tlie  Holy  Koman  Empire 
was  not  even  able  to  collect  the  "  common  p^ny  "  (VoL  VII,  p:  224)  which  had  been 
voted  at  repeated  diets.  In  vain  did  the  humanist  Jakob  Wimpheling  of  Strassburg 
complain  in  1505  in  his  "Epitome  rerum  Germanicanim "  (^f  the  decay  of  the 
empire,  the  seliishuesi*  of  the  princes,  and  the  advance  of  the  Turks.  Fifty  years 
before  Hans  RosenblUt  had  uttered  an  emphatic  warning  in  "  The  Turk's  Carnival 
Flay :  *  "  Our  master  the  ^rk  is  rich  and  stoong,  and  is  very  reverent  to  his  God, 
HO  timt  be  supports  him,  and  all  Ills  affairs  prosper.  "Whatever  he  has  begun  has 
turned  out  according  to  his  desire." 

The  last  yesirs  of  Sultan  Bajazet  were  troubled  by  disturbances  within  the 
empire  and  revolts  excited  by  his  sons.   The  JanisaarjeSt  who  had  placed  him  on 
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Above,  on  the  ri/^t:  Moharn  m' <}  11  Bujuk  (the  great),  Olui/i  (Loiuiucror  of  the  niilxlicver?)  or 
Fatib  (the  coiKiueror,  1-J51-1481).   Paiiittd  un  November  25,  Nmi,  hytJ^ntile  B<']lini  (14:it>-15<>7). 

(The  portrait  is  fronted  in  Renaissance  carving  (not  reproduced  here},  from  the  edge  of  which 
hangs  an  embroidered  curtain.  On  the  left  panel  of  thin  cresting  is  inscribedi  "Temirum  DiariM]iie 
victor  ac  doniinator  crhU  .  .  .  Sultan  .  .  .  ijitc  .  .  .  >fahnm(>ti  re»altat  ars  vera  Gientilis  niililis 
auniti  Belini  natunu*  .  .  .  <|iii  cuuctu  rethicit  in  |>to|>iiani  propria  simiibicni;"  on  the  right  hand 
panel :  "  MCC'CCLXXX  Die  XXV  niensi.s  Novenibris."  The  j»ortruit  was  orij^inally  in  the  coUcCf 
tiun  of  Ptolo  Oiovio  in  ComO|  and  is  now  iu  the  gaUeiy  of'^ir  U.  Layaid  at  Venice.) 

iliow,  on  the  fe^ ;  SvMmoM  II A  Ecnani  (the  great  cat  iUnatrioiu;  1520-1566). 

(From  an  album  of  portniits  of  Sultans  (iihotofjrapbic  reproductions  by  AlNlulIah  flilM  in 
Constantinople^  executed  in  poatel  by  an  Itidian  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  eentinj, 
anrniged  and  collecteil  by  Tevfik  Brmui  in  •  fo^lui  Yolnme*  which  ia  now  in  dm  lUmzjcf  toe 
Bagdad  Ki«ek  in  the  ohl  aenc^iot  but  is  not  open  to  inapection.) 

In  iht  eentn,  on  Oa  f^.*  Sdan  III  (1789-1607)  ;  the  Ibondtf  of  the  modem  Tarkiah  mill- 
taiy  ajratem. 

(Fmm  a  painting,) 

In  the  centre,  (mA*!^:  Mahmud  II  (1806-1839) ;  the  anmmoner  of  Moltka  and  cleatroyer  of 
the  Janisaaried. 

(From  a  painting.) 

litlow,  on  the  riyht:  Abd  nl  MnUltul  (1839-1 8GI);  recognised  as  "M(yejitjr  "  and  '•Emperor* 
after  1856  (in  the  peace  of  Riria). 

(From  a  paintiug.) 

ItdcWf  on  (fta  fojt;  Abd  id  Azu  (1861-1876).  the  thirty-eecood  Saltan  of  the  Onnana. 

(From  a  pliotogrui>h.) 
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the  throne,  obliged  him  to  abdieato  on  April  25, 1612,  in  favour  of  his  third  boo, 
Selim. 

(h)  SeUn  L — Selim  I  (1512-152C),an  imperious  and  warlike  character,  revived 

r'l  ^  plans  of  Mohammed  II,  and  threatened  Christianity  with  death  and  destruction. 
Aftt'i  poisoning  his  father  Bajazet,  two  brothers,  nnd  five  nephews,  he  built  a 
powerful  fleet  of  five  hundred  sail ;  conquered  the  tihah  Ismad  of  Persia  (Vul.  Ill, 
p.  381)  atKhaldjran  on  August  23, 1514,  after  aiousing  him  to  fight  on  Turkish  soil 
bj  the  capture  and  murder  of  forty  thousand  Shiites ;  conquered  Armenia,  the 
west  of  Aserbeijftn,  Kurdistan,  and  ]\fesopotamia ;  and  in  1516  overthrew  in  Svria 
and  Palestine  the  mi<^h(y  kinfrdom  of  the  Eg}-|)tian  Maiiidukes  (of.  Vol,  III, 
p.  710),  with  which  his  father  had  been  unable  to  cojie  (1485-141)1).  After  the 
haktle  of  Heliopolis  he  marched  into  Oairo  on  January  26, 1517.  T(im8n  II  Bey, 
the  last  of  the  Burjites,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  executed  on  April  18.  AMiile  the 
conqueror  rested  in  liis  jialace  near  the  Xigji'is  ftlie  Xilunietcr),  on  the  island  of 
Roda,  he  sent  for  the  shadow  performer  of  the  "Karagoz"  {p.  124),  who  repre- 
sented the  hanging  of  Ti^m&n  on  the  Torzuwgle  and  the  double  breakage  of  the 
rope,  to  the  Sultan's  great  satisfaction.  Sdim  had  the  most  heautiful  marble  pil- 
lars of  ilio  citadel  broken  out  and  taken  to  StambouL  Cairo  was  reduced  to  the 
]M)sition  of  a  proviucial  town.  The  rii-liest  nierrhants  emigrated  to  r'unstaiitiniij'lt'. 
Selim, being  rcmjrnised  as  protcciiir  liy  Mecca  and  Medina,  forced  the  last  descend- 
ant of  the  Abhashid  culiphs,  Mutttvakkd,  to  surrender  hib  rights  of  supremacy,  that 
he  might  himself  thus  hecome  caliph ;  that  is,  the  spiritual  and  temporal  head  of 
all  the  followers  of  Islam.  His  position  as  such  was  recognised  neither  by  the 
Persian  Shiites  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  380)  nor  by  tlie  fanatical  Arabs  of  the  sar  red  cities, 
who  regarded  tlieir  Shereef  as  their  spiritual  head  aud  as  related  to  the  prophet. 
At  the  time,  however,  tlie  event  implied  the  highest  limit  of  power  in  the  East. 

Alf^ers  had  also  foUen  into  Turkiah  hands  (Vol.  IV,  p.  225).  The  towns  on  the 
Italian  seaboard  were  now  hairied  by  the  descents  of  the  Turks  (corsairs).  In 
Hungary  tlio  Tnrkisli  problem  hail  jjrown  more  acute  than  ever  before.  Carniola, 
Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Austria  lay  open  to  Turkish  attacks.  At  the  peace  congress 
of  Oambrai  in  1517  the  emperor  Ma^milian  I  proposed  a  detailed  scheme  for  the 
partition  of  Turkey  to  the  monarchs,  by  the  s^option  of  whidi  their  differences 
might  be  settled  with  the  utmost  profit  to  all  concerned.  At  the  imperial  diet  in 
Augsbuig  in  1618  the  crusade  of  Leo  X  was  approved.   But  nothing  was  done. 

2>.  SttiiihXk  n  THB  Magnipigbnt 

But  a  few  years  and  two  main  outposts  of  Christendom  fell  into  the  bands  o£ 
the  Osmans,  —  Belgrade  on  August  29, 1521,  and  Rhodes  on  December  21, 1522. 
Selim's  son,  the  glorious  Suleimftn,  had  ascended  the  throne  (Soliman  II,  1520- 

1566;  seethe  plate  facing  this  page,  '*SixOsman  Snltans  ").  In  houour  of  his 
father  he  built  the  splradid  Sclimije  mosque  on  the  tifth  hill  of  Stambonl,  aiul 
placed  the  following  inscription  on  the  warrior  king's  grave:  "Here  rests  .Selim, 
the  terror  of  the  world ;  yet  his  body  alone  is  here,  his  heart  is  still  in  battle." 
He  avifflDged  upon  the  knights  of  St.  John  the  defeat  which  the  conqueror  of 
Byzantium  had  suflfei-ed  before  Rhodes,  in  1480;  after  a  heroic,  defence  and  a 
six  months'  siege  the  strong  island-fortress  fell.  A  son  of  T>jeni,  wlioin  Sideinifln 
found  in  Ehodes,  was  strangled.    The  inhabitants  of  the  island  migrated  in  lo27 
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to  tiie  banen  Malta  which  Charlea  V  presented  to  them,  tJie  Fope  ooofinni]^  their 

possession.  Siinilaily  in  the  case  of  Belgrade,  Suleimftn  avengod  llio  repulse 
which  Mohairuncd  II  had  sulTered  there  in  1456  (p.  142)  by  his  capture  of  the 
city.  Europe  treiubled  with  fear,  imagining  his  "  riders  and  wasters "  already 
before  Vieima.  A  Gennan  Inllad  of  1522  depicts  the  terror  which  then  pervaded 
the  Holy  Boman  Empire:  "The  furious  Turk  has  lately  brought  great  forces 
into  HungaTT,  has  overcoTne  Greek  "Weisseuburg,  and  thereou  lie  j)rid(ss  himself. 
From  Hungary  he  has  quickly  and  liglitly  entered  Austria  in  tlie  light  of  day; 
Bavaria  is  his  for  tlie  taking;  thence  he  presses  onward  and  may  souu  come  to 
the  Rhine*  ^  which  cause  we  have  no  peace  nor  leat.  Our  carelessness  and 
selfishness,  our  proud  distrust,  hate,  envy,  and  jealousy  against  our  neighboQis, 
these  it  is  that  give  the  Turk  his  Tiotones." 

(a)  Mohdes  and  Vitwna.  —  In  truth,  in  1522  the  Turks  had  already  devastated 
a  part  of  Hungary  and  were  meditating  an  incuT8i(Hi  into  Lower  Austria  and 

Bavaria.  Mehemed  Bey  had  occupied  Wallachia ;  in  May  he  ravaged  the  whole 
of  the  Karst  to  Friuli,  and  pi'  !  wn  before  LaibaclL  The  Venetians  made  no 
ettbrt  upon  the  loss  of  Khodos ;  they  remained  secure  in  Candia.  Francis  I,  **  the 
most  Christian  king  of  France,"  actually  sought  an  aUianee  with  the  Sultan  against 
the  emperor.  Tlw  noUe  oUf^hj  in  Hungary  were  not  indisposed  to  accept  the 
Grand  Turk  as  their  ruler.  John  Zipolya,  count  of  Zips  and  voivode  of  Transyl- 
vania, attempted  to  secure  the  Hungarian  throne  with  the  Sultan's  help.  Peter- 
wardeiu  on  the  Danube  was  captured  by  the  (irand  Vizier.  Then  on  August  29, 
1626,  followed  the  decisive  battle  in  the  plain  of  Mohtfcs,  where  the  Christian 
army  with  its  king  was  defeated  after  a  heroic  struggle.  Louis  II  himsdf,  the  last 
Jagelh>u  ruler  of  Hungary,  was  drowned  in  a  swamp  while  in  flight.  Two  thou- 
sand heads  were  placed  on  pikes  before  the  grand  master's  tent.  Four  thousand 
prisoners  were  massacred,  Ofen  was  reduced  to  atjltes,  and  the  laud  was  ravaged 
aa  far  as  Baab  and  "  the  Etzelbutg  "  Gran.  2^polya,  who  had  done  homage  to  the 
Sultan  on  his  knees,  received  the  crown  of  the  country  from  Ofen  to  Stuhlweissen- 
burg,  and  was  crowned  at  the  latter  town  on  Xnvcmber  11.  King  Ferdinand,  the 
brother-in-law  of  tlic  fallen  r.ouis,  was  elected  king  of  Hungary  at  I'ressliurg  on 
Deceml>er  16;  the  day  i)f  Muhacs  thus  became  tlie  birthday  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  monarchy.  Henceforward  aU  the  enemies  of  the  emperor  Charles  Y  and 
of  King  Ferdinand  were  on  the  side  of  the  Turks  and  Zdpolya.  Kven  the  dukes 
Wilhelm  and  Ludwig  of  Havaria  entered  into  aecret  nq(otiations  with  the  Orand 
Turk  in  regard  to  their  claims  to  P.olieniia. 

The  Sultan  forthwith  sent  the  following  intimation  to  King  Ferdinand  in  an 
open  letter.  Wi(^  reference  to  the  loas  of  our  crown,  you  may  fully  expect  tiiat 
we  shall  visit  you  at  Vienna  shortly  with  thirteen  kingdoms,  and  bring  the  most 
miserable  death  that  we  can  devise  upon  all  your  lielpers."  The  adN-ance  of  the 
Turks  and  the  fact  that  a  Turkish  lieet  was  cruising  otl  Sicily  expedited  the  con- 
clusion of  entire  peace  between  the  emperor  Charles  V  and  the  Pope  at  Barcelona 
on  June  29, 1629,  two  months  after  the  dispersal  of  the  diet  of  Spire.  Fmnois  I  had 
also  made  peace  with  the  emperor  at  Cambrai,  though  he  remamed  in  secret  com- 
munication with  the  "  Lord  of  all  lords,  the  dispenser  of  crowns  to  the  monarchs 
of  the  earth,  the  shadow  of  God  over  both  worlds."  In  1528  Zdpolya  was  forced 
to  adopt  Henry,  the  son  of  Francis,  as  the  successor  to  Hungary.   On  September 
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21  (he  Turks  appeared  before  Vieima.  Time  army  was  250,000  strong,  occupying 

16  encampments  and  "2 ',000  tents.  Count  Nikulaus  Salm  had  evacuated  t\w, 
suburbs,  and  burnt  and  dismantled  the  castle  on  the  Kahlenberg.  With  tiie 
courage  of  despair  he  established  himself  in  the  city  with  a  garrison  of  12,000 
men.  The  imperial  army  voted  by  the  diet  of  Spire  and  the  protestants  con- 
sisted of  100  cavalry  and  14  companiee  of  infantry.  However,  frequent  sorties 
were  made  and  five  vii^nrous  assaults  repulsed.  Sulriiiirin  had  sworn  to  take  no 
rest  untU  the  prayer  of  the  prophet  was  delivcn-d  t'r'ini  (he  tower  of  Su'plian's 
church.  However,  on  (Jctober  15  want  ot  supplies,  \iniuvouruble  weullier,  und  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  Janissaries  obliged  him  to  raise  the  siege. 

The  wave  of  advancing  Osman  )X)wer  had  Ix  t  u  inoken  upon  the  walls  of 
Vienna.  But  Hunfrarv  remained  in  the  Sidtan's  hands,  held  in  fcndal  tenure  by 
ZsCpolva  (S('|iteniber  14).  The  Venetians  hastened  to  send  assumiiees  uf  theirgood 
will  to  ihe  iSuilau  and  the  voivode,  to  whom  they  had  done  good  sei  vice  as  spies. 
Aided  by  the  religious  confusion  in  Germany,  Kasimbeg  (p.  147)  carried  devastation 
throu}^  Austria,  as  did  Zapolya  with  the  Wallachians  through  Moravia  and  Silesia. 
I\e<i:*tanee  was  offered  by  an  army  of  the  empire  and  the  forces  of  Charle.s  Y, 
amounting  in  all  to  50,000  men.  ClemeuC/  VII  sent  money  and  his  nephew  Hip- 
polite  del  MedicL  Once  again  the  Mohammedan  advance  was  broken  before  Guns, 
which  was  heroically  defended  by  Xiklas  Junshitz  (August  9  to  28,  1532;  Vol. 
"VII,  p.  260).    But  the  imperial  army  dispersed  i^in. 

When  Ferdinand's  ambassador  boasted  of  the  en»peror'f<  power  to  Ibrahim  Pasha» 
the  Grand  Vizier  interrupted  him  with  the  words,  "  Has  he  made  peace  with  Martin 
Luther?"  Luther's  attitude  toward  the  Ttirkish  danger  is  remarkable.  Luther 
advised  the  people  not  to  give  help  against  the  Turks,  **  seeing  that  the  Turk  is  ten 
times  cleverer  and  more  pious  than  our  princes."  Hans  Sachs,  the  enthusiastic 
poet  of  the  Reformation,  repeatedly  sings  of  victor}-  over  the  arch  enemy  in  his 
poems  and  satires  (I52i)).  Awalce,  my  heart,  my  mind,  and  my  good  cheer,  help 
me  to  praise  the  man  at  arms  as  is  his  due ;  his  knightly  deeds  have  been  performed 
in  Austria,  even  at  Vienna  in  the  city."  Luther,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  table 
talk  and  in  his  "army  sermon  against  the  Turks"  in  152!',  oftin  used  language 
which  can  only  be  explained  as  prompted  by  the  deepest  deis]>air  at  the  disunion 
of  the  rulers  and  the  slow  progress  of  the  evangelical  movement.  "The  Vene- 
tians," says  Luther,  *'have  done  nothing  of  note ;  th^  are  not  warriors,  but  pepper 
bags.  Had  Qermany  a  master,  we  could  easily  resist  the  Turk,  but  the  Papists  are 
our  worst  enemie!=!,  and  would  rutlier  see  rJcrniany  laid  waste.  Tlie  Pajiists  will  say 
that  the  Turk  has  come  becau.se  ot  my  teuchinj:,  tliat  (J(h!  has  .sent  him  to  scourge 
Germany  because  Lutlier  and  his  doctruie  is  not  n)oted  out.  But  I  would  rather 
have  the  Turks  as  enemies  (sic)  than  the  Spaniards  as  protectors.  As  the  Pope 
has  robbed  us  before  of  our  money  with  his  indulgence  in  the  name  (»f  the  Turkiih 
war,  m  also  for  our  money  will  the  Turk  devour  u.s,  following  the  Pope's  example. 
So  may  our  dear  Lord  Jesu.s  Christ  help  us  and  strike  both  Pope  and  Turk  t(j  the 
^ound."  Luther,  however,  dues  express  patriotic  sentiments.  To  him  the  Turks 
«ie  jM!p«/t<«  ifm  Iki,  ser^nte  of  the  devil;  he  utters  emphatic  warnings  against 
apoataqr  to  Islam,  cheers  the  courageous,  and  consoles  the  prisoners.  In  sharp 
language  he  points  the  eontra.st  between  Tiu  kish  discipline  and  German  lawless- 
ness. But  the  ^K)iut  of  dispute  among  the  Christians  continually  recurs :  "  To  go 
to  Turkey  is  to  go  to  the  devil;  to  remain  under  the  Pope  is  to  fall  into  heU." 
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(b)  The  Yean  1583-166$. — At  length  a  peace  ww  patched  up  between  the 

Sultan  and  the  emperor  in  the  summer  of  l.'^S.  Suleiman  employed  this  bronth- 
ing-space  to  cross  the  Euphrates  and  to  settle  accounts  w  iih  the  Persians  (\'oL 
III,  p.  381).  He  captured  Tabris  (Tebriz,  Tauris)  and  Bagdad,  returning  in  tri- 
iimph  in  January,  1536.  To  the  year  1535  bdoi^  the  "  cajAtulatioiis  "  oimcluded 
Ijetween  Francis  I  and  the  Porte,  which  served  as  a  basis  for  all  later  conventions 
of  tlic  kind  with  other  nations,  with  a  spocial  reference  to  France,  the  nation  that 
was  always  on  friendly  terms  and  most  favoural)ly  treated.  These  agi-eemeuts 
secured  free  trade  for  the  Turks  ia  Pranoe  and  for  the  Franks  "  in  all  Ttirkish  eoun* 
tri^  They  formed  the  point  of  departure  for  tlie  ])rinciple  of  consular  jurisdic- 
tion (cf.  p,  96),  provided  for  the  great  question  of  the  holy  jilaccs,  and  stipulated 
for  a  kind  of  protectorate  over  the  I^atin  (Catholic)  subjects  of  the  Great  Master, 
on  which  the  modern  French  "  protectorate  "  is  ha«e<i. 

It  was  in  order  to  alleviate  Uie  miseries  of  the  pi  usoners  of  war  and  to  die(^  the 
enormous  growth  of  pinu^  that  Charles  V  undertook  his  fiimous  expedition  against 
Tunis  in  1535.  Gnletta  was  c(inr|nered,  many  puns  were  taken  as  booty,  inchid- 
ing  cannons  stamped  with  the  Frencli  lilies,  twenty  thousand  (  luistian  slaves  were 
set  free,  and  Muley  Hasan  was  alU)wed  to  liuld  Tunis  a.s  a  tief  of  the  Spanish  crown- 
Charles  V  contemplated  the  conquest  of  Algiers  (captured  in  1506  and  1509  by 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic  with  Oran  and  Bugia,  but  lost  by  Barbarossa  to  Huruk  hi 
1515)  and  even  of  Constantinople  (cf.  VoL  IV,  p.  252).  But  after  tlie  tieath  of 
2dpolya  (July  21,1540)  SuleimAn  made  almost  the  whole  of  Hungary  a  J'mki^h 
province  in  September,  1541,  and  the  exjiedition  of  Charles  to  tho  Aliicau  coast 
failed  utterly,  as  a  great  storm  either  shattered  his  ships  or  drove  them  scattered 
upon  the  Spanish  coast.  Francis  I  loudly  proclaimed  Ms  deli^^lit  at  the  emperor's 
misfortune,  congratulated  the  Sultan  on  "the  overthrow  of  ilu  ir  common  enemy," 
and  struck  commemorative  medals  with  the  inscription,  "  Jon  contra  fuUm,  mi 
contra  Carolum."  He  and  the  Venetian  republic  contributed  so  large  a  sum  for 
the  Sultan's  help  that  the  latter  boasted  that  the  king  of  France  was  more  profit- 
ahh>  to  him  than  all  other  tributaries.  With  tears  in  his  eyes  Ferdinand  begged 
for  help  from  the  Protestants  at  Begensburg.  Suleiman  marched  through  Hungary 
(1542)  capturing  Valpo,  Siclos,  Fiinfkirchen,  Gran,  Tata,  and  Stidilweissenbuig^ 
while  Ferdinand  had  only  four  thousand  men  with  which  to  op[x>se  him.  Mean* 
while  Khaireddin  Baibaroasa  had  fruitlessly  besl^ed  Corfu  in  1537,  but  had  con- 
quered Xaxos,  Tinos,  and  Seriphos,  as  also  Castelnuovo  in  Dalmatia  in  1539,  and 
had  forced  Venice,  under  an  agreement  of  October  2, 1540,  to  cede  Malvasia,  Xapoli 
di  Kumania,  Nadiu,  and  Uraua.  He  now  landed  with  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Keggio  m 
Calabria,  devastated  tiie  coast,  joined  the  French  fleet  at  Toulon,  and  won  a  vietoiy 
at  Nizza  on  August  20, 1543,  the  last  refuge  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  At  the  same 
time  Suleimfin  (Soliman)  Pasha,  the  governor  of  Efjypt,  was  spreading  terror  e^eu 
to  the  Indian  Ocean,  where  he  conquered  the  Portuguese,  captured  the  town  of 
Diu,  and  subdued  the  Arab  princes  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  years  1546- 
1547  saw  the  death  of  four  of  the  most  powerful  men  of  the  period. —  Ptancis  I» 
Henry  VIII,  Luther,  and  Khaire<l(lin  Barharossa.  Even  in  his  tomb  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Bosphoms  at  Beshik  Tash  (lasonion)  this  great  sea  hern  was  the 
example  and  tlie  guiding  star  of  his  successors.  After  the  victory  of  the  old  eor- 
sair  chieftain  over  Andrea  Doria  at  Prev^za  in  153ii,  the  war  tieets  and  pirates  o! 
the  Turks  were  masteta  of  the  Mediterranean. 
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While  Moritz  of  Sazony  gave  up  the  towns  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun  to 

Henry  II  of  France  in  1552,  King  Ferdinand  sent  an  embassy  to  the  camp  of 
Sultan  Suleiman  at  Amasia  in  Asia  Minor.  Roger  Aschara,  the  English  ambas- 
sador of  the  time,  says  of  the  French  king,  iliat  in  order  to  do  the  empeiur  a 
misehief  he  was  ready  to  sell  his  soul  simiidtaneously  to  Protestants  and  Paxnsts, 
to  the  Turk  and  to  the  devil.  Though  not  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  Alachiavclli, 
yet  Well  acquainted  with  the  learning  of  ti  e  renaissance,  Ferdmand's  ambassador, 
Augier  Ghiselin  of  Busbeck,  set  out  for  Amasia  (155n).  Not  only  did  he  bring 
back  from  Persia  documentary'  proof  of  au  armistice  with  the  "glorious  and 
splendid"  conqueror,  but  with  this  embassy  is  also  connected  the  disoovety  of 
the  Monument  urn  Ancyramm,  "the  queen  of  inscriptions"  (V^ol.  VI),  near  Bus- 
berk  ill  Angora,  which  led  to  a  revival  of  interei^t  in  untiquUies,  jjaleogra])hy, 
epigi-aphy,  and  numismatics  in  the  West.  The  same  anibassiuloi  also  brought 
the  tulip  bulb  and  the  elder-tree  to  Europe.  Besides  the  four  lung  l^jitin  letters 
reporting  upon  his  mission,  he  sent  a  despatch  to  the  emperor  containing  a  "  pro- 
posal" as  to  "the  possibility  of  waging  a  continued  conflict  with  the  hereditary 
enemy  of  the  Christian  name  and  blood,  taking:  llic  field  wiihnut  dismay  and 
securing  victor)-."  This  pamphlet  displays  Turkish  military  discipline  in  the  best 
and  German  discipline  in  the  worst  possible  ligiu.  But  it  also  contains  numerous 
suggestions  for  improvement.  A  century  was  to  elapse  before  this  seed  could  bear 
fruit.  The  Roman  emperor  of  the  German  nation  could  not,  as  such,  send  emis- 
saries to  the  Porte,  since  he  swore  in  his  coronation  oath  to  wage  eternal  war  with 
the  infidels :  it  was  only  possible  for  him  as  king  of  Hungary  to  send  ambassadors 
to  the  Turk.  A  permanent  German  embassy  could  no  more  be  maintained  in 
Constantinople  than  a  Gierman  colony.  Of  commercial  relations  there  was  no 
question;  the  trade  between  the  Levant  and  the  Black  Sea  was  in  the  hands  of 
Venice,  Florence,  and  (ienoa.  The  middleman  trade  in  the  T^alkan  Peninsula 
and  in  Hungary  was  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants  of  liagusa, 
who  had  an  important  settlement  in  UskQb.  The  inviolability  of  an  ambassador, 
a  right  adcnowledged  as  sacred  by  islam  itself,  was  repeatedly  broken  by  the 
Osmans  on  the  pretext  that  European  ambassadors  were  only  spies,  and  at  most 
were  to  be  repjarded  as  hostages. 

Busbeck  gives  a  full  description  of  the  court  life  and  court  splendour,  and  also 
of  the  horrible  domestic  tragedies  which  stained  Suleimftn's  imperial  purple  with 
blood.  For  love  of  his  Eussian  consort  Roxalaua,  Kburrem  Sultana,  the  Great 
Master  sacrificed  Mustafa,  the  first  son  of  his  first  marriage  in  1553,  and  Mustafa's 
little  son.  Ibrahim.  Jihangir  comtnitted  stiic-ide  upon  his  brother's  corpse  before 
his  cruel  father's  eyes.  As  the  younger  brother  Bajazet  revolted  against  SeUm  (1 1), 
BozaIana*s  eldest  son,  he  was  forced  to  flee  to  Persia  in  1561.  The  Saltan's  myr- 
midons caught  him  at  the  shah's  court,  and  strangleil  him  with  his  four  sons. 

In  the  summer  of  1565  the  Maltese  order  rc]nilsed  a  stninj:;  Turkish  attack. 
The  better  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  order,  the  grand  master  dean  Parisot  de  la 
Valette  founded  the  town  of  La  Valetta  in  1566,  which  wa.s  increased  by  later 
additions  to  a  fortress  of  first-rate  importance.  But  the  campaign  begun  by  the 
onperor  Maximilian  II  with  sixty  tbt>usand  men  came  to  a  mi.serable  end.  In 
vn'm  did  the  brave  Zriiiyi  sacrifice  himself  in  Szif^etvilr  in  15fiG  (YiA.  \\],  ]>.  2H^). 
After  his  heroic  death  this  outpost  fell  on  iSeiaember  7,  and  Gyula,  the  capital  o£ 
the  county  of  Beke,  was  lost  with  the  surrounding  territory. 
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(c)  The  Importance  of  f^uleimdn  IT.  —  But  before  the  fall  of  SzigetvAr  the 
lion  whose  roar  had  so  loup;  alfrighted  Christianity  had  passed  away  (September  5). 
Suleim&n  II  had  brought,  the  Oajuan  Empire  to  the  zenith  of  its  power  and  splen- 
dour. At  the  same  time  Ismail  (p.  149)  had  established  the  power  of  Persia  by 
the  conaolidatioQ  df  the  State,  Siegmund  II  had  secured  Polfoid's  greatnese  and 
prosperity,  Ivan  IV  Vassilievitch  "  the  Terrible  "  had  laid  the  foundation  of  i;us.siaii 
greatness  by  the  conqtiest  of  Astrachan  —  thwc  danfjerous  neighbours  and  contem- 
poraries. But  Suleim&u  the  Maguiticent  undoubtedly  takes  precedence  of  these 
as  a  Tiller  both  in  war  and  peace.  In  his  reign  originated  the  proverb,  "Treasures 
in  Hindostan,  wisdom  in  France,  splendour  in  the  house  of  Osman."  The  two 
most  imjwrtant  German  historians  of  Turkey,  Hammer-Purgstall  and  Zinkeisen, 
are  unwearied  in  tliLir  jjraise  of  his  reign,  and  represent  him  as  wiser  than  Solo- 
mon, greater  thau  Constantine.  His  buildings  in  the  capital  and  the  empire  — 
schools,  poor-houses  (imatetes),  hospitals,  fonntains,  tombs,  bridges,  aqueducts, 
fortifications,  foundations  in  Mecca  and  Medina,  the  Shdisade  and  Suleimanidi 
mosques  in  Sianiboul,  liie  Seliniije  mnsque  iu  Adiianople,  (lie  batlis  of  Ofen  —  are 
living  le.stiinonies  to  his  name,  to  that  of  his  architect  Siiian,  of  his  admiral  Tiali 
Pasha  tlie  ct)iniueix»r  of  Chios,  of  the  Beglerbeg  and  Grand  Vizier  (from  June, 
1565)  Mohammed  SokoUi 

Under  this  greatest  of  all  Sultans  a  golden  age  b^an  for  Turkish  scholarship 
and  poetry.  The  lyric  poet  Baki  made  liis  appearanee.  FazH  wrote  his  alle- 
gorical mystical  epic  "Kose  ami  Nightinj^ale."  Khaiil  was  pre-i^iuiuent  in  elci^iac 
poetry.  Jelili,  Fikri,  Suruii  (died  laGi),  and  especially  the  fertile  Laiiiii,  ti-an&- 
lated  and  expounded  the  masterpieces  of  Persian  poetry.  Emri,  Ghiali,  and  Yahia 
were  their  rivals.  The  fable  and  the  animal  epic  came  into  fashion,  as  did  the 
wri'f'rs  (,{  histniical  ejiics,  Sliahiiamcji  (writers  of  kings'  Ixioks) ;  they  were  creators 
and  deienders  of  fame.  Sheik  Ibrahim  Halebi  (died  1549)  eoniposed  the  second 
legal  code,  Miilteka  iil  Buliur  ("  Union  of  the  Seas "),  a  religious,  political,  and 
military  code  of  civil  and  criminal  law.  The  Humayun  nameh  (the  emperors' 
book)  of  All  Yelssi  (Ali  i-\Vasi)  is  an  unsurpassed  model  of  Osman  prose.  Firdusi 
tlie  Long,  so  called  to  avtiid  confusion  with  his  great  namesake  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  "^49), 
composed  the  Suieim&n  nameh,  a  collection  of  Eastern  tales  and  legends.  Famous, 
too,  are  the  performances  of  the  Ehattat,  that  is,  the  calligraphists  Psherkef,  Hasan 
Effendi,  and  Karahissar.  Sultan  SuleimAn  himself  left  behind  a  **  DiTan  "  under 
the  name  of  Muhibln,  that  is,  the  kindly  lover.  Under  his  rule  sword  and  pen 
were  never  dry.  Messages  of  victory  alternated  with  sonf?s,  and  intellectual 
rivalry  outshone  the  trophies  of  captured  weapons.  This  was  the  Augustan  age  of 
Osman  history. 

Everywhere  greatness,  power,  and  splendour,  to  which  the  treasure  in  the  old 

seraglio  and  the  Sidtan's  castles  still  hear  testimony,  a  splendour  which  defied 
the  sharpest  introspection  to  discover  the  germs  of  decay  in  the  roots  of  the  flour- 
ishing growth  which  bore  these  tropic  blooms.  As  the  calligraphy,  the  epistolary 
tat,  and  the  music  of  the  Osmans  were  based  on  Amb  modds,  so  in  content  the 
Osman  poetry-  was  a  formal,  intentional,  voluntary  work  of  imitation.  It  began 
with  artificial  forms  of  relij^ions  Tnyslicism  and  didactic  writing,  and  continued 
its  existenci'  as  thy  hothouse  growth  of  the  atmosphere  of  court  and  chancer*'. 
Even  the  language  affected  by  the  poeUs  was  a  special  product,  wliich  was  and 
xemains  unintemgible  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  It  reacted  the  oonditiona  d 
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life  whidi  exiBted  within  the  nattow  limits  of  the  ruling  clasB»''tlie  upper  ten.** 
No  O.-^inan  poet  escaped  the  narrow,"  Iheolopical  {Mjint  of  viow  to  reach  the  wider 
humanist  outlook.  The  ideas  of  love  and  freedom  (iid  not  apjieal  to  him;  the 
passion  of  love  remained  with  bim  u  pi  luiunly  sensual  impulse ;  his  iniagiuation 
never  awakes  from  that  half-eleeping  mpture  which  the  Osmana  caU  Keif. 
Despotism  ahove  the  lestiaints  of  tight  and  morality,  the  cruel  extermination  of 
the  prominent  and  therefore  dun^jerous  member'^  of  the  dynasty  and  the  court, 
8i'r,i(,rlio  ( "lt!(:ation,  the  strict  seclusion  of  the  j'oung  princes  from  public  life, 
poiygum) ,  and  alavery  destroyed  tlie  freedom  of  intellectual  and  poKtical  life, 
destroyed  the  power  of  the  rulii^  dynasty  and  of  the  government  The  bold 
warrior  nation  became  effeminate  amid  the  sweets  of  ^x^ace;  the  fighting  race  of 
Janissaries  became  ever  man  lawless  and  a  danger  to  the  empire  instead  of  a 
support. 

3.  THE  DECLINE  OF  THE  EMPIRE  (1566-1792) 

A,  Frox  Seldi  II  TO  MvRAD  IV  (1566-1640) 

Tii£  long  and  expensive  war  with  Suleimfin  the  Magnificent  had  utterly 
•exhausted  the  impwial  revenues  of  the  Hapsbnrga  In  the  year  1568  Ifoid- 

milian  II  was  forced  to  consent  to  the  payment  of  a  yearly  tribute  of  60,000 
tUi('uis  to  I^elim  TI  (1566-1574).  Tii  spite  of  this,  the  devastatinpj  incursions  of 
the  "  frontier  guards "  upon  the  Austrian  territories  continued,  and  from  tlieso, 
•even  in  time  of  peace,  the  Osmans  carried  off  year  by  year  as  many  as  20,000 
Christian  slaves.  The  boundary  of  the  imperial  hereditary  lands,  extending  about 
400  German  miles  with  21,000  men  in  96  stations,  absorbed  1,400,000  guldens 
Annually  in  payment  of  service  alone,  and  this  amount  was  doubled  in  time  of  war. 
On  February  1,  1570,  JSeiim  11  wrote  to  the  Siguoria  of  Venice,  "  I  want  Cyprus 
from  you;"  and  the  Vraetians,  who  were  objects  of  suspicion  to  the  powers 
themselves  as  "  Christian  Turks,"  could  Snd  no  hdper  but  the  Pope.  Piua  V 
issued  a  jubilee  decree  toiu  hinu;  ihv.  Turkish  war,  and  appealed  to  the  I'rotestant 
princes  to  "cast  away  religious  ditlerence??  in  the  face  of  the  universal  danger;" 
he  gave  support  to  tlie  Maltese,  made  Italy  secure,  and  promoted  an  alliance 
between  Hungary,  France,  and  Spain.  But  Gharies  IX  of  Fiance  had  a  short 
time  previously  renewed  his  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce  with  the  Sultan,  and 
dLssua<ied  even  the  queen  of  Enj^land  from  piipporlinif  tlie  movement  for  "help 
against  the  Turks."  News  .soon  reached  Rome  of  ih(!  bloody  overthrow  of 
Nikosias  (Levkosias)  in  Cyprus  on  September  9,  1570;  Marcantonio  Bragadino, 
who  heroieaUy  defended  Famagusta  until  August  1,  1571,  was  flayed  alive  on 
August  18  by  the  order  of  Lala  Mustafa.  However,  it  was  not  until  May  20, 
1571,  that  the  Holy  League  was  solenmly  inat^rated. 

(a)  ZepatUo.  —  Don  John  of  Austria  (the  natural  son  of  the  emperor  Charles  V) 
«t  length  left  Messina  on  Septraaher  19,  1571,  with  a  fleet  of  208  ships  and 

80,000  soldiers  from  Spain,  Venice,  Malta,  and  Savoy.  A  battle  was  fouulit  in 
the  Gidf  of  Lepanto  (Xsuivaktos,  Kpaktos)  off  the  (jurzolari  ishmd.s  on  ()ci((ber  7. 
The  ivapudau  Jfasha  Muezzin  Sade  (Munsinsade)  Ali,  the  iieglerbeg  of  Algiers, 
iUluj  All,  jmd  [the         of  Kegroponte,  Mohammed  Shaulak,  commanded  the 
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O^man  fleet  (277  ships  with  120,000  nieu),  which  still  flew  Khaireddin's  (p.  152) 
victorious  pennant.  Don  John,  Marcautonio  Oolouna,  Agusiino  Harbari<Tn  and 
Sebastiano  Veuiero,  Gianandrea  Doiia  and  Alessandro  Faruese,  diretiLed  Llie  liatile 
on  (he  Christian  sid6»  in  which  Gerrantes  (Vol.  VIII)  lost  bis  left  arm.  **  This 
immortal  day,"  he  says  in  "  Don  Quixote,"  "  broke  the  pride  of  the  Osujans  and 
undeceived  the  world,  which  regarded  the  Turkisli  fleet  as  invincible." 

But  the  kin^  of  Spain's  commands  and  dissension  among  the  allies  nullified 
all  the  couseiiiieuces  of  this  shattering  victory.  Don  John,  the  man  sent  from 
God  as  the  triumphant  Pope  desi<^'iiiited  him,  was  «)bliged  to  sun^ender  Goletta, 
whicli  Cliarles  V  bad  captured  in  1  .'»;!">,  together  with  Tunis  and  Bisertu,  his  own 
captiares  of  1573,  to  the  Turkish  admiral  Siuau  Fasba  in  1574.  Harassed  by  the 
suspicion  of  his  royal  stepbrother  Philip  II,  he  died  in  bittemeu  of  hearty  on 
October  1, 1578.  His  bronze  statue  by  Andr.  Galaniech  on  tlie  Piazza  delT  Annun- 
ziata  ill  Me.^sina  is  a  lasting  monnment  of  the  triuni)'hal  return  from  l/^'-iianto. 
The  Sif^noi  ia  of  Venice,  who  had  ayam  concluded  a  special  ]*eai  e  with  tbe  Osmans 
at  ilie  piice  of  Cyprus,  true  to  its  traditions  (of  1523,  152G,  1529,  15-11,  1543, 
1661,  and  1560),  eongratulated  the  Sultan  on  his  suecese  of  1574.  The  Grand 
Vizier  Sokolii  (p.  154)»  an  old  corarade-in-arms  of  SuleiiiiAu,  scornfully  thanked 
the  Railo  of  Venice  with  the  words,  "  P>y  tlie  conquest  of  (  yprns  we  have  cut  off 
one  of  your  arms,  by  the  destruction  of  our  tieet  you  have  but  shorn  our  beard." 

The  continual  diplomatic  intercourse  between  the  Porte  and  the  West  Euro- 
pean powers  found  ezpression  in  numerous  commercial  conventions ;  Fiance  and 
England  u\  partictilar  were  eager  and  jealous  rivals  fm  the  Sultan's  favour,  though 
they  did  not  join  him  in  alliance  against  Spain.  Between  1573  and  1578  the 
two  imperial  orators,  David  Uugnad  Freiherr  von  Stemeck  and  Preuburg,  and  one 
Count  Sintzendorf,  reported  that  when  they  were  admitted  to  an  audienoe  of  the 
Sultan,  to  which  they  had  previously  forwarded  the  most  costly  presents  of  money, 
silver  plate,  and  clock  work  by  the  hands  of  senauts.  they  were  seized  by  the  anus 
by  two  Khaushen  (captains),  and  forced  down  befoie  the  Padishah,  so  that  they 
were  obliged  to  kiss  the  Great  iSaatefs  sleeve  in  a  kneeling  posture.  On  return- 
ing from  the  seraglio  to  their  lodginj^,  which  partook  of  the  nature  of  prison  and 
fortress,  tbey  were  in  danger  of  being  stoned  by  the  Janissaries.  The  day  of 
Lepanto,  on  which,  to  the  horror  of  the  Mohammedan  world,  the  ceiling  of  the 
mosque  of  Mecca  fell  in,  was  the  signal  for  the  further  fortification  of  the  Darda- 
nelles by  a  second  castle,  the  "  key  oi  tbe  sea,"  Kilid  ttl  fiahr. 

(6)  Zfdtva-ToroL  —  Selim  sun^ived  the  defeat  of  his  tieet  only  three  years, 
and  died  on  December  12,  1574,  exhausted  by  his  excesses  and  his  intemperance. 
His  son  Murad  III  secured  the  throne  (1674-1595)  by  the  mnrdmr  of  his  five 
brothers.  The  Pojhjs  Gregory  XITI  (1572-15^5)  and  Sixtus  V  made  fruitless 
attempts  to  promote  a  new  general  federation  uguiust  the  eneni}-  of  ('hrislendom. 
Sixtus  V,  one  of  the  greatest  popes  and  a  most  far-sighted  ruler,  pondered  the 
poBsibility  of  a  conquest  of  Egypt,  the  construction  of  the  Suez  Oanal,  to  secure 
the  trade  of  the  Old  Wddd,  the  liberation  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  an  alliance  with 
Persia,  the  Druses,  TInssia,  and  Poland.  But  the  most  powerful  of  the  Christian 
powers  of  Europe  were  in  alliance  with  tbe  Sultan.  The  counterpoise  to  Kome 
was  to  be  found  in  the  rooms  of  the  Divan ;  it  was  as  though  the  old  rdationa 
between  the  papacy  and  Byamthun  had  been  lenewed.  Heie  the  conunoii  actioii 
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of  the  Protestant-Mohammedan  world  ^jainst  the  Catholic  waa  developed  in  mani- 
fold directions.  But  "  Oatljolie  "  France  also  joined  opponents  of  the  house  of 
Hiipsburg,  and  a^-tcd  as  train-bearer  to  the  Porte,  while  the  proud  comiueror  of  the 
Spanish  Armada,  Elizabeth  {Vol.  Vll,  p.  281),  proceeded  to  incite  the  Sultan  to 
a  naval  war  against  Spain  as  a  "Teven^e  for  Lepanta"  The  suggestions  of  the 
maiden  queen  led  to  the  construction  of  two  hinuhed  <xidlt     in  the  Turkish  yards. 

The  empen>r  iJudoIf  II  was  tributary  to  the  Turks.  Everj'  yenr  he  was 
obliged,  like  his  father  befoi-e  him,  to  send  i;50,000  guldens,  with  an  inliuite  quan- 
tity of  silver  work  and  watchmaker's  work,  to  the  Sultan,  to  his  wives,  and  the 
grandees  of  the  Porte  by  way  of  homage.  At;  the  same  time  the  breaches  of  the 
peace  continued.  Tn  vienv  of  the  disturbeil  state  of  Hungaiy  it  would  be  wrong  to 
conclude  that  the  Turks  were  always  the  aggressors.  In  the  great  military  camp 
which  Hungary  had  been  forming  for  decades,  breaches  of  the  peace  and  of  fn»- 
tier  rights  on  both  sides  were  the  order  of  the  day.  The  imperial  addira  fought 
witli  the  pame  wild  courage  and  fen)cityas  the  Turk.  We  are  upon  the  eve  of  the 
Thirty  Yeai-s"  War.  Tn  scalp  the  fallen  after  a  victory,  to  impale  thsmi  hpfore  thp 
camp,  to  cover  the  scalp  witli  liay  or  powder  and  set  fire  to  it,  was  as  usual  as  to 
plunder  the  dead«  to  outrage  women,  as  common  as  to  break  conditions  on  sur* 
rendering  a  fortress,  and  to  commit  every  kind  of  treacherous  surprise  and  betrayaL 
Yet  on  liotli  sides  was  tlie  same  conxictiou  of  the  fear  of  God  and  the  same  piety. 

The  nolde  and  capable  trmnd  Vizier  Sokolli  was  murdered  on  October  11, 
1579,  and  succeeded  by  the  Albanian  Sinan  (15S0),  who  had  already  distin- 
guished himself,  as  g<nem<ir  of  S^ypt,  by  the  coii.|uesi  of  Yemen  (1571)  and 
Goletta  d'Ti),  tli<iu(,di  mutiny  anionf?  the  Jauis.saries  had  on  two  oemsions 
obliged  him  to  resign  the  great  seal  to  liis  enemies  and  rivals,  Ferhad  and  Sia- 
vushu  On  his  elevation  to  the  post  of  Grand  Vizier  for  the  third  time  in  1593,  he 
induced  the  peace-loving  Sultan  to  declare  open  war  upon  the  emperor  on  August 
13.  Sinan  proposed  to  conquer  Bohemia,  while  his  Viziers  began  the  war  from 
Bosnia.  At  the  head  of  150,000  men  hf»  had  cnptnre  1  Toti'^  (Tatn)  and  conquered 
the  important  town  of  Kaab  in  1594.  On  the  deuiii  ui  Alurad  ill,  iVlohammed  III 
(1595-1603),  after  strangling  his  nineteen  brothers,  marched  in  person  to  the 
"holy  war;"  but  on  Augtist  13,  1595,  he  was  defeated  with  crusliing  lo.ss  at 
Kalugareni  by  Michael  the  liold,  the  national  hero  of  Wallaeliia  fef.  the  foiurth 
main  section  of  this  volume).  However,  accompanied  by  his  wise  tutor  the 
mufti  of  Stamboul*  and  the  court  historiographer  Sead  ed-dhi  (pp.  128,  137,  and 
159),  he  conquered  f>lau  on  October  13, 1595.  "  Drunkenness,  the  great  cutse  of 
Oonnany."  wrote  the  T>utheran  theologian  Oent-fj  ^fylius  from  the  camp,  "has 
chielly  betrayed  us  into  the  bands  of  the  temperate  and  watchfid  Turks."  On 
October  20,  Kanizsa,  the  bulwaik  of  Styria,  sank  into  ruins.  Siegmund  Bathoii, 
who  had  been  independmt  ruler  of  Transylvania  sinoe  1588,  had  been  attempting 
to  break  away  from  the  Turkish  federation  since  1592;  in  1597  and  1599  he 
resiirned  the  fTr)%-ernnient.  and  was  finally  expelled  from  Transylvania  by  the 
imperial  troops  ui  1G02.  TUe  j)ea3ants  themselves  considered  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment more  tolerable  than  the  tyranny  of  the  magnates,  and  were  anxious  for 
religious  reasons  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  lUtia  Catliolic  hou-^e  of  Hapsbliig; 
In  1604  f^tcphan  IV^c^kay  condudeil  an  alliance  with  the  Turks,  and  was  recog- 
nised as  prince  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania  in  1G05.  The  commandmg  fortresa 
of  Gian  hiad  ^in  fidlen  into  Ihe  hands  of  the  Turks  in  1604. 
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Ultimately,  on  June  23,  IfiOt.,  ]K'a  e  was  made  with  the  Teprea«iitatiT«s  of 
Bocskay  at  Vieuua,  au<l  with  the  Tin  ks  at  Z^itva-Torok  (SitA  atorok,  near  Komorn) 
on  November  11.  But  under  what  conditions!  The  Turks  were  to  retain  all 
pre\'ious  conquests  and  receive  a  yearly  present  of  200,000  gulden.  Bocskay  was 
reoi^ised  in  Traosylvama  and  in  eight  counties  of  Hungary  during  his  lifrtime 
In  a  secret  protestation  the  emperor  Rudolf  IT  afihined  that  his  signature  had 
been  cxtnrtetl  by  necessity  and  was  not  hindiiii^  I'ui'  the  future,  lie  was  forced  to 
take  this  step  by  the  Protestants  iu  the  eaipire  and  in  Hmigary,  the  fratricidal 
Struggle  in  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  bad  harvests  and  a  general  rise  of  prices,  and 
the  incapacity  and  petty  jeahmsy  of  his  soldiers.  That  lunra'  race  had  not  yet 
grown  up  which  was  to  i^pii  ci'd  from  the  military  school  ul  Tarma  and  Oianje. 
and  to  enter  the  arena  of  Hungaiy  et^uipped  with  masterly  strategical  skill  and 
wilh  an  art  of  warfare  and  siege  work  which  was  made  infinitely  superior  to  the 
Turks.  After  the  yeuce  of  Zsitva-Torok  in  160G  the  Hapsburgs  did  not  long 
remain  tribiitar}' to  the  ^^ultans;  ihenrefttrward  the  Osmau  Empin*  Jiuule  no  fur- 
tlier  accession  of  territory.  The  jjeaee  raark.s  a  halting  point  in  the  progress  of 
Turkish  power  that  was  the  transition  to  impending  decay ;  and  in  tliia  dei>eud8 
its  importance  to  the  history  of  the  world.  It  was  not  untiil  1616  that  the  correc- 
tions in  the  documents  of  the  peace  were  presented  by  the  Austrian  ambassador 
von  (^zeniiii.  He  was  the  first  Christian  ambassador  whn  enttTed  Constantinople 
publicly  with  the  banner  of  the  cross  and  accompanied  by  music. 

(e)  The  Age  of  Disturbed  Suceetnoni  the  Militari/  Frontier.  —  Two  clrcuznatances 
saved  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  from  overthrow, —  internal  disturbances  and  disputes 
concerning  the  succession  in  Turkey,  and  the  btrengthening  of  the  military  fioutier. 
In  1603  the  Persians  took  !Rtbria  (Tautis,  p.  152)  uid  Bagdad  from  the  Sultan,  and 
defeated  niore  thati  fifty  thousand  men  in  a  pitched  battle.  The  crescent  was 
declining  to  its  fall.  "  Tlie  breakwater  of  Eastern  and  Western  inigrati(ms  at  the 
Golden  Horn  "still  ruled,  it  is  true,  over  a  world  extending  frtmi  the  Rif  shores 
of  ^Morocco  to  the  Arabian  seas,  from  the  Gulf  of  Oman  to  the  Don,  and  from  the 
angle  of  the  Danube  at  Waitsen  to  Georgia.  But  the  FOrte^s  powers  had  obviously 
flagged  doing  the  fifteen  years'  struggle  from  1591  to  160(1,  his  Asiatic  support 
was  totteriiisr,  nnd  enemies  at  home,  more  dangerous  than  the  Persians  or  Egyp- 
tians, haii  unciermined  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  theocratic 
sultanate.  The  Mohammedan  Empire  was  founded  upon  no  basis  of  national  s^iti- 
ment,  and  anj  nationalist  movement  was  stifled  by  the  doctrines  of  the  Mohammedan 
religion. 

The  decline  of  the  Osnuui  power  dates  Ii-om  tlie  outbreaks  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  revolts  in  the  army,  the  frequoit  changes  of  personnel 

in  the  tJraud  Viziersliip  and  all  the  higher  jxwta  of  the  empire;  hot  the  chief  cause 
was  to  be  found  in  the  ]X'r.son  <<{  ilie  Sidtan  himself.  The  fyrnnny  of  the  (Trand 
Viziers,  the  female  governmeiii.  pmctised  by  the  harem,  the  system  of  rapacioas 
extortion  practised  by  tlie  Beglerbegs,  "the  Sultan's  sponges,"  —  these  are  evils 
closely  oonnected  with  the  pusillanimity,  fear,  greed,  and  lioentiousneBS  of  Murad  IL 
His  character  was  com]>ounded  of  the  strangest  contradiction."*.  In  common  with 
his  contemporarv,  Rudolf  II.  he  had  nut  only  n  pacific  disposition,  but  artistic 
and  scientific  inclinations.  Evidence  of  his  artistic  and  architectural  taste  may  be 
seen  in  the  numerous  buildings,  of  which  many  were  erected  under  the  Grand 
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Vider  Sinan,  such  as  a  new  seraglio  in  Scutari,  the  mosques  of  Adrianople,  Mag- 
nesia on  the  Sipylos,  and  Cyprus,  in  the  great  fortifications  of  Erivan,  Kara,  and 
iShamactii,  and  the  drainage  works  of  Mecca.  Even  the  accounts  of  his  enemies 
praise  hia  inteiest  in  nrasic,  legislation,  and  histoiy.  But  as  witii  Budolf  II  a» 
with  him,  the  influence  of  favourites  was  predominant  in  every  depattment  of 
governmental  administratioa  Alfred  T.f^ld  makes  special  mention  of  tlie  poet 
Sbemai,  the  historian  Sead  ed-d!n,  the  ehaucelior  Oveis,  and  the  lust  chamberlain 
Gflsneffflr,  not  to  speak  of  wotaen  like  the  ambitioiis  Yalide^  the  Venetian  Nor 
Bassa,  and  othwB,  hj  whom  Mund  had  no  less  than,  ooe  hundred  and  two 
ohildren. 

At  the  ago  of  thirty-three  Mohammed  III  (l  n9."-1603)  was  but  a  sick  and 
infirm  old  man.  For  the  first  time  since  the  toundaLiuLt  oi  the  empij  e  a  Padishah 
was  seen  upon  the  throne  who  tremUad  even  at  tiie  thunder  of  the  cannon» 
\  1  I  as  his  pretlecessors  had  appeared  daily  before  the  troops  and  had  been  accus- 
tuiued  to  practise  archery  and  throwing  the  jereed  in  the  Okmeidan.  Alimed  I 
(1603-1617)  followed  his  father's  example:  he  was  licentious,  incapable,  and 
proud  to  the  point  of  insanity.  Ahmed  died  on  November  22,  1617,  after  so 
unprofitable  reign  of  fourteen  yeara.  His  memory  is  perpetuated  by  a  great  and 
beautiful  inominient,  tlie  Ahme<l  Mosipie,  with  its  six  minaiets,  on  the  Atmeidau 
in  Stamboul.  The  mosque  is  a  huge  yet  hght  and  delicate  buildmg,  like  a  vision 
of  the  air,  with  a  dome  supported  on  four  enormous  marble  piUars,  while  (he  inte- 
rior could  contain  four  small  moscjues.  The  six  minarets  were  regarded  as  an 
infraction  of  the  dignity  of  the  central  shrine  of  Mohammedanism,  the  Knaha  of 
Mecca,  ami  the  Sultan  was  forced  to  add  a  seventh  praving  tower  to  tlie  Harara 
of  the  Kaaba  to  restore  its  prestige  and  appease  ilie  suspicions  of  the  orthodox 
deigy. 

Alimed  left  seven  sons,  the  eldest,  Osman,  being  but  twelve  years  of  age.  Mus- 
tafa I  (1617-1618),  the  brotlier  of  the  deceased  Sultan,  therefore  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  He,  however,  was  insane,  and  the  body  of  the  Ulemas,  Muftis,  and  the 
Divan  lesolved  upon  the  unprecedented  step  of  dei)osing  the  Sultan  and  ocmfiniog 
hitn  to  a  tower  of  the  old  seragUo.  Notwithstanding  his  minority,  Osman  II 
(1 1)18-1  was  placi'd  upon  (lie  throne.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  shook  off  the 
guardianship  of  his  viziers,,  executed  his  jouoger  and  more  talented  brother,  and 
tmdeitook  a  war  i^insfe  the  Foles  in  the  forests  and  steppes  of  Ehotfn.  His 
Janiaeariea  were  conquered,  and  when  he  attempted  to  punirii  them  by  extermina- 
tion, they  confined  him  also  in  tlio  oastle  of  the  seven  towei-s,  wliere  he  was 
strangled  bvltaud  Pasha  in  ^fay,  1()22.  The  mad  Mustafa  was  brought  out  of 
his  prison,  and  under  iiis  rule  ilie  provinces  of  Georgia,  Erivan,  Bagdad,  and  Basra 
were  ^ain  loet  to  the  Persians  in  1622. 

Mustafa  I  was  again  dej)osed,  and  Murad  IV  (1623  to  February  0,  1040),  a 
youniTpr  hmthcr  of  ()<man  IT,  was  jilaced  upon  the  throne.  In  the  year  1620 
tiabriel  Bethlen  liad  already  atLemi->ted  to  sectue  his  recognition  as  king  of  Hun- 
gary by  sending  rirh  presents  to  the  Porte  througb  IVanz  Balassy,  Stephen  Korlath, 
and  even  by  an  euiba.*sy  of  the  "winter  king  "  Fretleric  V  of  the  Palatinate.  The 
price  of  this  recopnitiiin  was  Waitzen,  whi('h  fell  into  tlio  Iiand-  of  tiie  Pa.sha 
of  Ofen  on  November  5,  1621.  The  Sultana  Valid©  Kassamu  Mahpciker  gov- 
erned during  the  minority  of  her  grandson  Murad  lY ;  to  her  Stamboul  owes  its 
largest  and  finest  caxavanaeiai^  the  Yalide  Hfio.  At  the  same  time  Mohammed 
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Girai  TIT,  the  kliun  of  the  Crimean  Tartars  (Vol.  II,  p.  181),  destroyed  the 
Turkisix  Heel ;  the  Cossacks  plundered  Bdjilk-dere  on  the  Bosphorus ;  Abaisa,  the 
Pasha  of  Erzeroum,  levolted,  and  the  advance  of  WaUrastein  in  1626  agauisfc 
Siansfeld  and  BL-ililen  (Vol.  VII,  p.  292),  forced  the  Turka  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Neograd.  In  16;U  (  ieorg  I  Rdkdczy,  the  successor  of  Boihk'ti  (died  November  15, 
1629),  hesitated  to  join  the  i:>ultaQ  in  an  attack  upon  the  i'oles.  The  Sidiau  then 
gave  hia  aai^rt  to  one  Sz^kely  and  to  ^^lan  Bethlen,  the  brother  of  Gabriel, 
whose  chums  were  also  urged  by  the  ambasaadors  of  France  and  Holland.  Mean- 
while the  cruel  Murad  had  conquered  Tiihris  and  Erivan  in  a  vij^orous  campaign 
in  1 634,  had  murdered  his  bruthera  Bajazet  and  Suleim&n,  and  recaptured  Bagdad 
in  1638. 

Meanwhile  the  imperial  Ohristian  government  pursued  the  task  of  resistance 

witli  remarkable  energy,  by  the  slow  but  sure  creation  of  a  military  frontier, 
which  was  to  spcure  their  ultimate  victor}'.  Matthias  Corvinns  and  Ferdinand  I 
had  already  begun  the  work  ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  Maximilian  11  that 
this  line  of  fortresses,  extending  some  two  hundred  German  miles  fhnn  Transyl- 
vania to  Daluiatia,  was  d^nitely  secured.  Tlie  archduke  Charles  was  appointed 
"permanent  le.sideniial  governor  of  the  Croatian  and  Windish  fi-ontier  lauds." 
After  the  fall  o£  Belgrade  in  1521  the  stream  of  "  I'skokes,"  Servian  and  Bosnian 
fugitives,  began  to  pour  into  Austrian  territory.  Fei-dinand  I  had  granted  them 
numerous  privileges  and  immunity  from  taxation  in  1535,  and  had  settled  them 
in  tlie  Karst  deserts  of  the  Sichelburg  district,  the  modern  Uskoke  niountains. 
They  \vcr(!  folhuved  hy  a  steady  )»tream  of  refugees,  who  were  ready  and  wiilin»  to 
serve  in  the  local  levies  as  cavalry  and  infantry.  From  this  material  tlie  Austrian 
Tvlen  created  that  militia  to  guard  the  Danube  and  the  Save  which  for  two  cen- 
turies acted  as  a  bulwark  against  the  Turkish  assaults.  The  btavest  of  them  and 
the  pconrpe  of  Turkey  were  the  Zeugg  Uskokes  of  the  maritime  frontier.  For 
more  than  a  centui'}'  they  were  the  terror  of  Adria,  and  intlicted  the  most  seri- 
ous loss  both  up(m  the  maritime  power  of  Venice  and  tbe  ccmtinental  powa  ui 
Turkey.  Piracy  was  carried  on  throughout  the  Aleditemmean  by  the  Barbaiy 
State.s,  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  liy  the  ^hiltese,  tlie  Sicilians,  and  Neapolitans. 
But  the  Zengg  Tskukes  were  the  pirate  kings  of  Adria;  from  their  impregnable 
fortress  of  Zeugg  {^ign,  Senj)  on  the  sheltering  Quarnero,  the  home  of  the  terrible 
Bora,  their  bold  expeditioDS  went  forth  even  to  the  shores  of  Persia ;  the  news- 
papers even  reported  a  conflict  betweoi  them  and  the  Persians  at  Laoooeon. 

B,  i'KOM  Ibrahim  I  to  Mahmud  1  (1640-1754) 

Murad,  the  Osman  Nero,  who,  like  Nero,  was  passionately  devoted  to  music, 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Ibrahim  I  (1640-1648),  the  Osman  Heliofrabalus. 
11  is  arrogance  and  threatening  caprice  drove  the  Ulemas,  the  scribes,  and  lawyers 
to  contract  an  alliance  with  the  Janissaries  in  their  moaque  of  Ortajami  Ibrahim 
was  the  first  Sultan  to  be  deposed  and  murdered  under  an  apparently  constitu- 
tional form  of  procedure  (August  18,  1648> 

(a)  Mohammed  IV. —  His  sou,Mohammed  IV  (1 648-1687),  ascended  the  throne 
in  the  year  in  which  Germany  be^n  to  rise  from  the  devastation  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  Hdy  Boman  Empire  that  during  Hub  deo- 
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ade  a  sucpefsion  of  feeble  Stiltans,  wars  vrkh  the  Persians,  and  internal  disturb- 
ances had  weakened  ilie  strength  that  repeatedly  threatened  the  destniction  of 
Christaidom.  The  struggle  for  the  piuardianship  of  the  Sultan,  who  was  but  ten 
or  perhaps  even  seven  years  of  age,  resuked  in  1651  in  the  death  of  the  mother 
of  three  Sultuus,  the  beautifid  Greek  slave  Tarkhan  (Terkhan ;  pje^it  buildings  in 
Stamboul  pi-eserve  her  memory),  and  brought  the  empire  to  the  verge  of  dissolu- 
tion. An  attempt  was  made  to  relieve  the  hopeless  financial  embarrassment  hy 
tripling  the  State  taxes  and  debaaii^  the  coinage.  At  the  b^inningt  of  1656  crovrds 
of  peasants  appeared  from  Anatolia  to  mniplaiii  r>f  the  nnpreLedented  extoilion 
practised  by  their  governor.  The  name  "  Kuujiber,'  that  i.-,  full  of  woe,  ehing 
to  them  hencetorwanl  as  a  memorial  of  the  continuous  oppression  under  which 
they  groaned.  Mutinies  amoog  tlie  Janissariee  and  revolta  of  viziers  inoreased ;  to 
appease  the  mutinous  guards,  who  marched  to  llieaaaglio,  Mohammed  IV  sacri- 
ficed thirty  of  lii=!  conneillors,  whase  heads  were  suspended  to  the  famous  plane- 
tree  on  the  Etmeidan.  Francesco  l^Iorosini  conquered  Lemnos  and  Tenedos,  while 
Lorenzo  MaiceUo  destroyed  seventy  TUrlcish  sailiog-veBsels  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Dardanelles. 


(a)  The  Two  Kuprili.  — The  saviour  was  at  hand.  Mohammed  Kuprili 
became  Grand  Vizier  in  September,  1656.  An  Albanian  peasant  boy,  he  had  come 
to  Stamboul,  and  thoo^  he  oould  neither  read  nor  write,  his  keen  intelligence 
and  his  good  will  had  raised  him  tn  tlie  highest  position  in  the  empire.  Kuprili 
crushed  the  revolt  in  the  blood  of  thirty  thousand  victims ;  he  took  Murad  IV  as 
his  model,  the  pupil  of  Machiavelli.  He  destroyed  the  Venetian  fleet  of  Lazzaro 
Moeen^,  reoaptared  Lemnos  and  Tenedos  in  1657,  conquered  Uie  castles  of  the 
Dardanelles,  in  1'657-1658  defeated  the  troops  of  Geoig  II,  Rdk<5czy,  who  had  made 
himself  independent,  and  appointed  Achatius  B&rcsay  prince  of  the  country  with 
an  increased  tribute  of  forty  thousand  ducats.  He  drove  the  Coa&acks  across  the 
Dnieper,  caused  thiity  pashas  of  Asia  liOnor  and  to  be  massacred  in  a  treadi* 
erous  ambush  at  Aleppo  in  the  spring  of  1669,  and  placed  cartloads  of  heads  <hi 
the  seraglio  walls  as  a  warning.  He  even  ventured  to  repress  the  in.sane  extrava- 
gance of  the  seraglio  and  tlie  harem  (1659).  His  only  faUure  was  his  enterprise 
against  Crete,  Cardinal  Mazarin  having  sent  relief  to  the  Venetians  who  were  hard- 
pressed  in  tluit  island.  Kuprili  Trotted  by  immediate^  imprisoning  the  French 
ambassador  Jacques  de  la  Haye  in  1658,  and  treated  the  threats  of  Louis  XIY  with 
contempt, 

Kuprili  died  on  November  1, 1661,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  Mohammeil  IV  paid 
him  a  visit  on  his  deathbed,  and  promised  that  his  son  Ahmed  Kuprili  should 
succeed  him  in  the  office  of  Grand  Vizier,  a  measure  unprecedented  in  the  history 
of  this  high  office.  Ahmed  was  highly  educatt'd,  and  possessed  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  Koran,  the  ijunna,  and  of  Mohammedan  science  in  geueraL  His  experi- 
«ioe  had  been  aoquired  as  Fasba  of  Ermoum  and  Damaseus,  and  as  Kaim-makam 
of  Staniboul,  and  he  became  Grand  Vizier  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven.  The  Sultan 
was  then  twenty-three  renrs  old,  absorbed  in  luxury,  the  chase,  in  youths  and  after- 
wards in  women,  and  was  resident  in  Adrianople.  In  lt»62  Leoixjld's  troops  had 
seized  Serimvdr  in  Transylvania ;  Ahmed  attacked  them  in  the  spring  of  1663, 
In  spite  of  the  fkot  that  the  soldiers'  pay  was  stinted  \xf  the  avaridons  Sultan, 
he  succeeded  in  capturing  Keuhausel  (September  27),  Ujivdr,  Sertmvtfr,  and  Gran. 

TOI*  V  — 11 
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However,  on  Aiigust  1, 1664,  he  was  defeated  at  Saiikt  Gotthard,  a  monasteiy 
on  the  Raab  (VoL  VII,  p.  472).  This  battle  marks  a  turning  point  in  Turkish  mill' 

tar?  history.  The  Ausiriaus  and  Hungarians  were  co-operaliug  with  six  thousand 
Freucli  luider  Cnuiit  Jean  Colignv  and  Francois  d'Aubuason,  Viconite  de  la  Peuil- 
lade,  with  the  tlower  ol  the  Jfrench  nobility.  The  Grand  Vijsier  rt  yarded  the  pow- 
deced  and  perfumed  Frenchmen  with  their  bright  uniforms  as  giils.  The  army* 
was  under  the  leaderBhip  of  l^imiind,  Count  Montecuccoli,  the  Austrian  field-mar- 
shal. Before  the  l>attle,the  cavalry  gi  ncial  Johann  von  Sp<>r 'k  hared  liis  head  and 
prayed,  "  AiiuighLy  God,  our  General  on  high,  if  Thou  wilt  not  help  vis,  Tiiy  (Jiiris- 
tiau  children,  yet  help  not  these  Turkish  dogs,  and  Thou  shalt  see  somewhat  to  Thy 
ddight"  OdSgny's  French  then  charged  the  hostile  ranks  with,  the  awful  war^ry 
"Tue!"  and  the  small-arm  volley  firing  here  secured  its  first  triumph.  The  chapel 
of  Sankt  Gotthard,  built  in  commemoration  of  the  destruction  of  the  Tnrkish  army, 
is  still  to  be  seen.  Jealousy  and  mistrust,  aa  usual,  made  it  impossible  to  reap  the 
full  advantage  of  the  Christian  victory.  In  the  peace  of  Yasvir,  on  August  10, 1664j. 
the  Porte  retained  tlie  fortresses  of  Serimvdr  and  Ujvdr.  But  a  great  moral  effect 
was  produced;  the  Sanjak-i-sliereef  (the  banner  of  the  pt<_>]ihet)  which  had  been, 
unfuiled  in  vain  on  August.  13,  1595  (p.  157),  had  sutiered  another  overthrow. 

Ahmed  Kuprili  was  obliged  to  seek  compensation  in  the  oonqnest  of  Crete. 
At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  September  27,  1669,  the  rrovedibuo  ^.lorosini 
(p.  161)  handed  to  the  Grand  Vizier  the  keys  of  Candia,  which  tho  Venetians  had 
held  for  four  hundred  and  sixty-five  years.  The  French  relieving  force  under  the 
duke  Anne  Jules  de  Noailles  and  Frangois  de  Yenddme  was  as  ineffective  as  the 
fleet  of  Pope  dement  IX.  Naintel*  the  French  ambassador,  renewed  the  capitu- 
lation.s  of  Francis  T  with  the  Porte  (p.  152)  on  June  3,  167".  Accnrdhit^  to  these, 
special  ri^diLs  wero  reserved  or  confirmed  to  tlie  French  nmbrr^sadurs, —  French 
goods,  the  East  India  trade,  ihe  Catholics  in  Tmkey,  the  cccit::jiastical  buildings, 
the  French  in  Pera  and  Oalata,  and  the  Holj  Phioe& 

A  short  time  previously  Bacon,  Lord  Verulam,  and  Hermann  Conring  had  pub- 
lished suggestions  for  the  solution  of  the  Eastern  question.  Thef^e  ideas  were 
reopened  by  G.  W.  Leibnitz  in  1670  and  1671  in  his  comprehensive  memorial, "  i>e 
]<r<  >po8itione  Eyptiaca,"  which  he  presented  in  person  to  Uie  most  Cbiisttan  king  in. 
Paris.  His  proposals  involved  nothing  less  than  the  conquest  of  Egypt  and  the 
cutting  of  tlie  Suez  Canal.  A  French  diplomat  ironically  observed  of  the  memoir, 
Mais  vous  savez  que  les  projets  d'une  guerre  sainte  ont  cess^  d  gtre  k  la  mode 
depuis  Saint  Lonis.** 

The  place  of  the  powen  hitherto  predominant  is  now  taken  by  two  new  States 
in  hostility  to  the  crescent,  —  Poland  and  Paissia.  The  Porte  had  confirmed  the 
revolted  Cossack  Hetman  of  the  T^krainp,  I)uro>ccnko,  in  the  position  of  Sanjak 
Bey,  or  governor,  as  though  he  weie  dealing  with  a  Tui  kish  pro\'ince.  Poland  raised 
a  justifiable  objection  which  ended  in  war.  In  the  early  autumn  of  1672  Ifoham- 
med  IV  and  Ahmed  Kuprili  ravaged  Poland  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men  as  far  as  Karncnez',  I^emberg,  and  Lid>liu,  and  forced  the  feeble  king  Michael 
Eofibut  Wisniowiecki  to  cede  Podolia  and  the  Ukraine  in  the  peace  of  Budziak 
^oceacs)  on  September  18»  1672.  But  in  the  ftdlowing  year  the  crown  field-mai^ 
sbal  Johann  Sobieski  defeated  the  Grand  Vizier  and  the  Seraskier  Hussein  Pasha 
on  the  plain  of  Chotin  (Chocim  ;  November  10-11, 1673),  and.  captured  the  p^een 
banner,  which  still  hangs  in  St.  Peter's  at  Homo,  In  1674-1675  iSobieski,  who  waa 
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now  Kinc^  .Tdhnnn  III,  captured  the  towns  of  Hunan  and  Lemberg  and  utterly 
defeated  Xaia  Mustafa,  the  brother-in-law  of  Kuprili  Doroscenko  threw  him- 
Belf  into  the  arms  of  the  Knasiaiiai.  The  Gnr  Feodor  III  of  Moscow,  against  whom 
the  holy  war  was  declared,  came  off  victorious  in  three  successive  cainimigns, 
1 677-lt>79.  Ahmed  iCuprili  had  previously  died  at  the  beginning  of  November, 
1676. 

In  the  peace  of  Badyn  (Bad^yn),  February  11, 1681,  the  PoIm  obtained  por^ 
tions  of  the  Ukraine  and  Podolia  (which  had  already  V)een  of  necessity  returned 
to  them  in  the  j)eace  of  Zumvua,  couehuU  d  on  October  27,  167fi,  between  the 
Sobieski  and  l)>raham  Sheitan);  while  the  Kussians  again  obtained  access  to  a  port 
on  the  Blade  Sea  by  the  ceeaum  of  the  I^porog  Cossacks.  With  this  year  begins 
the  insidimis  influence  of  Russia  upon  the  Turkish  Empire. 

(>3)  Vunna  ami  Ofcn.  —  The  pnthwny  to  this  goal  could  only  be  engineered 
Dy  the  triumph  and  the  blood  of  Ausuia.  On  August  10, 16S3,  the  Porte  at  the 
instigation  of  Louis  XIV  had  appointed  the  rebel  Count  Emerich  Tffkoly  (VoL  VII, 
p.  485),  to  whom  the  king  of  Ftwce  bad  sent  one  Be  Ferriol  as  and)a8sndor,  as  king 
of  Ilunc^ry,  with  inflnenr'e  extending  over  territoi^'  belonging  t<>  Austria.  War 
was  thereby  rendered  inevitable.  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  afterwards  declared  in 
his  memoirs, "  Had  it  not  been  for  Louis  XIV,  the  Moslems  and  the  revolted  Hun- 
garians would  never  have  reached  the  gates  of  Vienna." 

The  arrogant  nnd  ignorant  Kara  Mu.sta fa,  who  acted  as  Seraskier  and  Sirdar, 
with  unlimited  power,  had  dreams  of  founding  a  second  Turkish  Empire,  of  which 
he  was  to  be  the  ruler,  with  Vienna  as  his  capital  The  emperor  Leopold  1  fled 
to  Tins.  On  March  31, 1683,  Pope  Innocent  II  brought  about  an  alliance  between 
the  emperor  and  I'olnnd.  Charles  of  Lorraine,  with  forty  thousand  men,  had  been 
enabled  to  pn'\  nt  the  Turks  from  crossing  the  Paab,  and  was  waiting  behind  the 
Kahlenberg,  anxiously  expecting  the  help  of  the  empire  and  of  the  Poles,  while 
Count  Ktidiger  of  Starhemberg  established  himself  in  Vienna  with  ten  thousand 
men.  On  July  14  Ian  «>  hundred  thousand  Turks  pitched  their  tents  before  the 
town,  and  surrounded  the  whole  of  the  forti  Heat  ion'?,  in  cnnivmction  with  the  Tar- 
tars and  Khan  Selim  Giray  I.  A  siege  of  ten'ible  fen)cit)'  began,  which  lasted  for 
fbrty-fiTe  days ;  the  Turks  delivered  eighteen  assaults  and  the  besie^  made  twenty- 
four  sorties.  Xi  itu  iilistanding  a  brilliant  defence  the  city  was  at  the  last  gasp, 
whon  frniti  the  Kalili  iilu  rg  and  Leoix»ldberg  ri  -  l^-'ts  I'-se  in  the  night  of  September 
6  and  7  announcing  the  approach  oi  the  relieving  army,  which  had  gathered  at 
TulLu,  ou  the  Danube.  In  conjunction  with  Charles  of  Lorraine,  and  Johaun, 
Geotg  III  of  Saxony,  Max  Emanuel  of  Savaria,  Geoi^r  Friedrioh  of  Waldeck, 
Johaun  III  of  Poland  gathered  his  ari^iy  of  seventy  thousand  men,  and  made  the 
KahlenV>r>r^  hi"*  base  at  the  outset  of  the  battle,  wliirli  he  concluded  on  September 
12  with  a  t4>tal  defeat  of  the  Turks  (cf.  VoL  VII,  p.  486).  On  September  13  he 
made  his  entry  into  Vienna,  and  was  greeted  as  the  liberator  of  the  town.  It  was 
not  until  all  danger  was  past  that  the  emperor  returned. 

The  Turks  fled  from  Oermany  for  ever,  al>andouing  inestimable  treasure.  Sobi- 
eski, with  Charles  of  Lorraine,  puisued  and  defeated  them  at  Parkauy  and  cap- 
tured Qran.  Kara  Mustafa  fled  to  Be1f![rade,  where  he  was  strangled  by  the 
Sultan's  orders  on  December  2o ;  his  tngi<  end  wa.s  illusti-ated  by  numerous  con- 
temporary pamphlets  and  pictures.    Jn  1684  the  imperial  troops  won  a  series 
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o£  victories  at  Wissegrad,  Waitzen,  Pesth,  and  HamzsaWg  over  Suleiman  Pasha. 
Count  Leslie  made  a  Tictorioiu  advance  into  Bosnia.   The  age  of  Osman  triumphs 

had  passed ;  on  August  19  Neuhausel  was  stormed  and  captured.  But  the  greatest 
event  oi  this  campaign  was  the  siege  and  the  fall  of  Olen  on  Sei>tember  2,  1686,  an 
exploit  which  saved  some  portion  of  the  librar}"  of  the  CorvinL  The  Uerman 
emperor's  tield-marshal  Charles  of  Lorraine,  supported  by  the  Genmtn  elector 
Maximilian  Emanuel,  and  by  troops  from  all  German  provinces  (Bavaria,  Saxony^ 
and  Brandenburg),  had  wrested  from  the  Iiands  of  the  infidels  the  most  important 
Turkish  outpost,  the  capital  city  of  the  realm  of  St.  Stejjhen.  and  also  the  remainder 
of  those  territories.  Thus  the  freedom  u£  the  MagA  ais  was  b)  no  means  due  to  the 
bravery  of  that  proud  and  wariike  nation.  On  August  12, 1687,  the  indefati^Ue 
Charles  defeated  sixty  tliousand  troops  of  Suleinifin  Pasha  in  the  battle  of  Mohdcs 
iWA.  VTT.p.  489),  and  thus  avenged  the  victory  which  Suleimftn  II  had  gained 
there  in  1526. 

The  high  expectations  which  were  exeited  by  the  Austrian  victories  and 

the  simultaneous  successes  <if  the  Veni!lians  in  the  Morea  are  displayed  in  the 
pamphlet  of  the  year  1687,  "The  Triumphant  Imperial  Eagle;"  it  was  already 
reported  that  the  Sultan  would  have  to  transfer  his  capital  tu  Cairo,  Damascus,  or 
Aleppo.  In  1688  Transylvania  also  gave  in  her  submission  to  tlw  emperor  and 
king  of  Hungary,  and  secured  fall  toleration  for  the  four  Christian  religious  com> 
raunities  that  were  recoaiiised  in  the  country.  In  thi?;  same  year  tl>e  Tmlcish 
Empire  suffered  severely  from  a  famine  and  from  conllagrationa.  In  1685  the 
Poles  had  advanced  to  Jassy  and  were  defeated  at  liojan.  All  the  more  merito- 
rious were  the  victories  of  the  Venetians  in  the  Morea  under  the  defender  of 
Candia,  the  capable  general  Francesco  Morosini.  They  drove  the  Turks  out  of 
Dalmatia,  conquered  Santa  Manra,  Prev^za,  Arta,  Corinth,  Argos,  Patra?;,  Koronfi), 
Modoo,  Navarino,  Napoli  di  Komauia,  and  Malvasia.  The  banner  of  Saint  Mark 
flew  once  again  in  Greece,  and  in  the  Palace  of  the  Boges  the  grateful  Senate 
erected  a  triumphal  arch  to  "  Moro.-ini  the  Peloponnesiau."  It  must  be  said 
that  during  the  siege  of  Athens  the  Venetians  inflicted  great  damage  tipon  the 
immortal  Parthenon.  The  powder  explosion  which  was  caused  in  the  Parthenon  by 
a  shell  from  the  batteries  of  tlie  Venetian  general  Otto  Wilhelm,  Count  of  Kdnigs* 
mark,  on  September  26, 1687,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  oompleted  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  ancient  .'^anetnary  of  Pallas  Atliene,  the  iVIadnnna,  and  the  Panaoia. 
The  liberation  of  Greece,  the  unbroken  dream  of  Kuropean  Philhellenes,  and  the 
event  for  which  the  oppressed  Greeks  yearned,  had  never  been  so  near  realisation 
flinoe  the  fall  of  Constantinople  and  Athens^  For  Athens,  however,  the  interval  of 
freedom  lasted  only  until  Apr  il  n,  1 G89,  when  Morosini,  who  had  been  appointed 
Doge,  gave  up  the  town  which  he  found  untenable.  From  Porto  Li(»ne  (the 
Pir«!us)  he  carried  off  in  safety  the  Athenian  lions,  which  stand  to-day  before  tiic 
Arsenal  of  Venice  as  memorials  of  the  abortive  attempt  at  liberation,  and  of 
the  pillaging  of  Athenian  art  treasures,  and  fdrm  a  counter  piece  to  the  bronse 
hnr.<;ps  upon  the  portal  of  San  Marco,  which  were  taken  from  the  sack  of  Constan- 
tinople in  1204.  Fur  three  years  the  town  of  Pallas  was  aljandoned  by  its 
inhabitants,  until  the  Sultan  allowed  the  Athenians  to  return  in  1690.  Philipp 
Fallmereyer,  misinterpreting  the  fragments  of  the  Monasteiy  of  Anaq^ri,  has 
extended  this  three  years'  desolation  a  [leriod  of  four  hundred  years,  extending 
from  tlie  sixth  to  the  tenth  century  (of.  p.  47). 
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(6j  VarlowiUaiid  Poscharcwatz.  —  This  series  oi  misfortunes  led  to  conspira- 
cies  among  the  JmuBsaties  and  Ulemas  and  to  the  deposition  of  the  Sultan,  who 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Seraglio,  where  he  died  f  ivottfu  tive  years  lata'.  The 

conspirators  i)as<'(*rl  nvcr  tlic  sons  of  Mohammed  IV,  Mustafa,  who  wns  (wonty- 
Ihree  years  ohl,  aud  Ahmed,  who  was  fourteen,  aud  appointed  his  brvitlier  riiiiei- 
uiAn  111  (16S7-1691)  as  Sultau.  The  Germaua  continued  their  couquesis  under 
the  Maigrave  Ludwig  Wilhdm  of  Baden,  and  captured  Lippa,  Illok,  Peterwardein, 
and  Krlau.  On  August  11, 1688,  Belgrade  was  surrounded  by  the  elecior  !Miix 
Kiiiamiel  (if  Bavaria,  with  53,000  troops  from  the  eni{)ire  and  imperial  provinces, 
and  stormeil  ou  September  6 ;  it  was,  however,  recaptured  ou  October  IS,  1690,  by 
the  Grand  Vizier,  Mustafa  EupiilL  Charles  of  Lorraine  was  fighting  on  the 
Kbine;  this  brilliant  leader  wouM  no  doubt  have  advanced  upon  0>ustiintiiu»ph', 
after  tlie  fall  of  iSelgniik',  true  to  xmtio,"  aut  nunc  uvf  nnn'piam.''  Mustafa 
Kuprili,  known  as  lazii,  the  virtuous,  was  now  the  one  supjxirt  of  the  tottering 
empire.  In  the  new  ordinance  the  "  Nisam  Jedid  "  he  isstied  orders  for  Christiaii 
toleration,  renewed  in  1690  the  cajniulau  -o^  .f  1673  withtheManiuis  de  CMteau- 
nnif,  tlie  ambassador  of  Louis  XIV,  and  after  the  vict<jry  of  T<ik<ily  at  Zfrnc^ht 
over  (ienerals  HSusler  aud  Doria  lie  successfidly  renewed  the  war  with  the 
conquest  t)£  Nissa,  Widdin,  Semendria,  and  Belgrade. 

On  Julj  38,  1091,  Suleimftn  III  died,  and  was  succeeded  1^  his  brother 
Ahmed  II  (1691-1695).  The  CJrand  Vizier,  in  whose  army  three  hundivd  French 
officers  were  serviiijr.  was  utterly  defeated  on  August  19  at  Slankanien,  not  far 
from  Peteru aniein,  by  tiio  Margrave  of  Badeu  (the  "Turkish  Louis")  and  the 
Brandenburg  general  Hans  Albrecht  von  Borfns  (VoL  VIII);  with  him  per- 
ished on  ihf  field  of  battle  thirteen  imshas,  many  otticers,  aud  twenty  thousand 
men.  The  (  M  rmnns  also  sufVered  severe  lopsis.  Af'  i  r  the  death  nf  Ahmed  11,  on 
February  6,  1695,  and  the  accesiiiou  of  Mustafa  II  (1695-1703)  the  Kapudau 
Pasha,  Hussein  Fasha,  Mezzo  Motto,"  reeaptured  Chios  from  the  Venetians 
(February  18).  Mu-stafa  in  parson  defeated  the  bild  Count  Friedrich  von  Veter* 
aui-Maneiulieiiii  at  Lu;?'  .s  September  21,  and  took  Lippa,  while  Peter  the  Great 
of  liiissia  forced  Azov  to  suneuder  in  July,  1 696. 

Ou  July  5,  1697,  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  was  appointed  commander-in-chief 
of  the  whole  of  the  imperul  army.  On  July  24  the  prince,  who  was  thirty-four 
years  of  age,  took  the  Held;  he  liad  already  won  his  spurs  before  the  wall  f 
Vienna,  and  from  that  motnent  the  f^trtiuies  of  the  Turks  dp^^erted  them.  Alter 
|>acif}  ing  a  revolt  in  Upper  Hungjiry,  he  followed  the  Sultau  by  forced  marches  to 
Zenta;  when  the  sun  set  upon  September  2,  20,000  Turks  lay  dead  upon  the 
battlefield,  and  1 0,000  in  the  Theiss ;  only  2,000  escaped.  The  Sultan  was  obliged 
to  watch  the  destnictinn  ( if  his  aniiv  frojn  the  o])]wisite  Imnk  of  the  river;  he  tied 
to  Temesvdr  aud  retired  across  tlie  Danube.  This  briliiaut  exploit  of  the  imperial 
army  is  preserved  in  memory  l)y  the  rough  German  ballad :  Turk,  the  hour  is 
now  eome  that  thoa  wilt  be  destroyed,  for  we  have  determined  to  put  an  end  to 
thy  empire.  In  tnith  the  disgraceful  Frenchman,  who  stirs  up  troul)le  through 
the  world,  heljw  thee  secretly  and  without  conscience,  saying  that  we  shall  then 
be  overthrown.  .  .  Making  Transylvania  his  base  of  operations,  Count  Bcger 
of  Bussy-Rabutin  made  an  incursion  at  that  moment,  with  30,000  cavalry,  into  the 
fianat  and  recaptured  l^ipalanka  on  the  Danube. 

The  results,  however,  of  the  peace  of  Eyswick  (VoL  VII,  p.  493)  and  of  the 
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battle  of  Zenta  could  nut  be  utilised  to  the  full,  as  the  emperor  was  obliged  to 
cany  on  war  in  four  diffnent  places  at  one  and  the  same  tune.   Moreover,  the 

Austrian  war  luiiiistiy  was  utterly  exhausted.  After  more  than  three  months  of 
negotiations  which  were  spent  in  breaking  down  the  resistance  of  Poland  and 
liussia  to  the  iuterventiou  of  the  sea  powers,  Holland  and  England,  and  in  over- 
throwinf^  the  influence  of  the  French  ambassador  in  Stamboul,  the  peaoe  of 
Carlowitz,  on  the  Danube,  wus  concluded  on  January  26,  1699  (see  the  {date 
facin;^  this  \)A^e,  "  Maj)  fi)r  the  History  of  European  Turkey  ").  This  peace  gave 
the  emperor  Transylvania  and  most  of  Hungary,  and  to  the  king  of  Poland, 
Kameuez;  the  Venetian  Republic  secured  the  Morea,  without  Lepanto,  while 
Bagosa  was  embodied  in  the  Turkish  Empirei  The  chief  result^  howevw,  of  the 
peace  \v:is  tf)  place  dii)lomatic  relati<m3  between  the  cmjK>ror  and  the  Stiltan  upon 
a  basis  that  cori-esponded  to  the  di,i;iiity  f)f  the  former.  The  emperor  was  now  in 
a  jjubition  to  secure  tlio  solidarity  oi  the  Huugunuu  territories,  though  unfortu- 
nately his  administrative  rapacities  were  not  equal  to  the  task.  jRevolte  on  the 
part  of  the  magnates  Franz  II  Rikcjczy,  Anton  Esterhazy-Forchtenstein,  Alexander 
Karoly,  and  (itlur?,  an  !  of  the  evangelical  population,  repeatedly  endangeied  the 
poeition  of  this  dearly  acquired  province. 

Mustafa  II  retired  to  Adrianople.  The  Grand  Vizier  Hussein  Kuprili 
employed  the  peace  of  Carlowitz  for  the  introduction  of  oi  ftortuju!  reforms;  but 
his  premature  death  in  1703  dei'tived  the  empire  of  his  services.  His  succes- 
sor, Mustafa  Daltaban,  showed  great  cruelty  to  the  Catholic  Armenians.  H^ 
together  with  the  Grand  Mufti  FeisuUah,  was  sacrifice  to  the  Janissaries,  wlut 
then  dethroned  the  Sultan,  and  set  up  his  brother  Ahmed  III  (i703"1730)  under 
the  condifion  that  lie  ?!i ould  tran.^fer  his  residence  back  to  CnnFtantinople. 
Muptafa  II  was  confined  m  the  Seraglio,  where  he  was  poisoned  four  months  after 
his  deposition.  Like  his  predecessors,  Ahmed  devoted  himself  personally  to  the 
act  of  poetr}'.  The  most  important  event  in  his  government  was  the  arrival  at 
Sender  of  the  Swedi.sh  king,  w!im  lia  l  been  defeated  at  Poltava  in  1709  by  the 
Russians,  the  Wittelsbach  Cluirle.s  XTI  (the  preat-nncle  of  Johann  Kasimir  of 
Pfak-Zweibriickeu).  The  Grand  Vizier  All  Chorli  had  promised  him  the  help  of 
the  Khan  of  the  Grim  Tartars,  and  thus  induced  him  to  enter  the  Ukraine,  in 
apiteof  the  Puussian  superiority.  The  (irand  Vizier  was  prevented  from  fulfilling 
his  promise  hy  his  deposition.  "Charles  Ironhead"  (deniirT-ash)  as  the  Turks 
called  him,  placed  one  thousand  men  at  Czemovilz  on  the  border  of  Moldavia  to 
keep  watch  upm  the  Russians,  and  with  bis  faithful  friend,  Stanislaus  PoniatofiTsky, 
induced  the  Turks  to  declare  war  against  Rusua  (November  21,  1710)1  He  had 
already  begun  secret  netjotiations  ^'.'ith  tlie  Greek  Pul>jprtF;  of  the  Sultan.  At 
Kush  on  the  Pruth  tlie  (Irand  Viziiir  I'altaji  Mohammed  defeated  tlie  thirty  thou- 
sand men  of  the  Czar  i'eter,  with  a  force  three  times  as  gi-eat ;  but  the  Czariim 
Katharine  suooeeded  in  eeeurii^  freedom  and  favourable  oonditions  of  peace  on 
July  21  and  22, 1711,  by  bribing  Osman  Aga  and  the  Grand  Vizier.  After  thia 
the  Czar  gave  up  his  claims  to  Azov  and  it.s  territory.  After  an  adventurous 
journey  through  central  Europe  the  Swedish  king  returned  from  Demotika  to 
Stxalsuud  in  November,  1714 

Thanks  to  the  treacherous  Greeks,  who  preferred  the  Osman  yoke  to  the  Oafji* 
nlic  pnvemmrnt,  the  Grand  Vi;?ier  Daniad  Ali  was  enabled  to  recover  the  Morea 
from  the  Venetians  (1715),  who  had  grown  etfeminate  in  the  luxurious  life  of  their 
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palaces,  and  did  sothiug  to  secitre  their  precioua  possession.  The  emperor  and 

Pope  tniind  an  occasion  for  alliance  in  the  "  Holy  Ft'tlerat ion  "  of  1(15)7.  Their 
TniiicJ  tli-et  traversed  the  Arcliii.)elago  under  the  pii{^-al  tiag.  In  17G0  Corfu  was 
ireed  from  the  Turkish  besieging  forces  by  the  bold  resistance  of  the  Venetian 
general  Juhaun  Matthias,  Cotmt  of  Schulenburg  (August  19) ;  his  luarble  statue  in 
Corfu,  erected  in  1718  by  the  Venetian  Senate,  hears  the  fine  inscription  "  Adhuc 
viventi."  Prince  Eugene  insisted  upon  carrviug  out  the  lenus  of  the  treaty,  and 
gathered  an  army  at  Futak  near  Peterwardein.  On  August  5,  in  conjunction  with 
Piiuce  Alexander  of  Wurtemberg,  he  won  the  battle  of  Ptterwardeiu,  "  the  lluu- 
garian  Gibraltar,'*  in  which  Uie  Grand  Vizier  Ali  Kamurjich  was  slain.  Pope 
Clement  XI  sent  the  prince  a  conseoriitt'd  aword  and  hat.  The  Banat  was  con- 
■querr-d  hx  Claudit:^  Florimund  Count  Mer^y,  nnd  Teniesviir  fell  (Xi 'ViMnbrr  13; 
cf.  VoL  VII,  p.  517).  Eugene  decisively  rejected  au  attempt  at  mterveution  on 
the  part  of  l^e  sea  powei^  and  turned  upon  Belf^de.  The  bombardment  of  the 
island  town  began  on  July  23,  when  the  Turkish  army  approached  from  Semen- 
dria.  The  imperial  troo])?  had  Innm  increased  by  six  infantry  battalions  from 
the  electorate  of  Jiavaria  arid  a  dragoon  regiment.  The  l?avariau  princes,  Karl 
Albi-echt  and  Ferdinand,  were  before  the  walls  on  which  their  father  had  per- 
formed his  most  brilliant  feat  of  arms  in  1688  (pi  165)i.  On  August  17  Prince 
Fei-dinand  Albtecht  II  of  Brunswick-Bevern  began  the  assault  and  the  battle; 
Belgrade  suirendered  on  the  following  day  with  a  garri?:nn  of  tweuty-tive  thou* 
aand  men.   The  fame  of  the  "noble  knight"  was  in  all  mens  mouths. 

In  the  spring  of  1717  negotiations  for  i>eace  were  begtm  at  Posharewatz  (Paas- 
arovitz)  on  the  Danube.  The  S5»me  Christian  powers  which  had  formerly  made 
.such  feeble  efToits  to  crush  the  enemy  of  Christendom  now  displayeil  great 
■anxiety  to  dinnnish  the  strength  uf  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Eugene  determined 
to  make  a  militaTy  demonstration  towards  Nish  and  far  into  Bosnia.  On  July  21 
the  com  rill iMU  was  concluded.  The  Porte  gave  up  the  Banat,  with  Temesvfo, 
Belgrade,  and  a  .stri])  i.f  ten-itoiy  running  to  the  south  of  (lie  Pava  Tlie  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  imperial  consuls  over  subjects  of  (he  I'  nuau  Empire  resident  in  the 
Turkish  Empire  was  confirmed  in  a  commercial  treaty. 

(e)  Tlic  Peace  of  Bdgradc.  —  Between  1722  and  1724  a  protracted  8tnip;n;le 
broke  out  between  the  Osmans  and  the  Spfpvid  Shahs,  Hosain  and  T!iaina-p  of 
Persia  (Vol  III,  p.  382),  which  brought  some  advantage  to  the  liussians  by  the 
«onqiie8t  of  Daghestan  and  other  provinces  on  the  Caspian  Sea ;  it  resulted  on 
Sf'|>tpmber  7,  1730,  in  the  deposition  of  Ahmed  III,  who  had  vainly  sacrificed  to 
the  deriiand  i  f  the  Janissaries  the  Grand  Vizier  Damad  Ibrahim,  the  Knpudan 
Pasha,  and  the  ivyaya-beg  (minister  for  domestic  affaiii^).  Ahmed  died  in  1730  of 
poison,  when  war  broke  out  between  Eussia  and  Turkey  again.  He  left  a  brilliant 
memorial  behind  him,  in  respect  of  his  influence  upon  Osmau  architecture. 
Edmondo  (L?  Amicis,  the  well-known  writer  of  lu  lb  s  lettres,  speal<s  of  this  in 
1S77  in  eiulnisiastic  words:  "  Indee<l  {he  hands  Nvliii  li  crontcd  sui'li  j^lnnmis  works 
•cannot  have  been  the  hands  of  a  barlmrian.  The  fauums  fountain  of  Ahmed  III 
a  marvel  of  grace,  richness,  and  patience,  a  thing  to  be  kept  under  a  glass  case, 
not  meant  for  the  eves  alone,  but  .seeiuin^  in  t  xhale  a  radiance  of  its  own.  How 
magnificent  must  thi«!  gigantic  y'wA  have  been  when  it  was  unveiled  in  the 
sfdendour  of  its  freshness  one  himdied  and  sixty  years  aga" 
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Mahmud  I  (1730-1754)  a  nepheur  of  Ahmed,  was  a  learned  prince,  devoted  to 
luxury,  scienw,  and  fine  architecture.  He  enriched  SLamboul  with  four  libraries,  a 
mosque,  several  fouutaiu3,and  eight  summer  hoxises  on  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus, 
punished  cbimkeiuiess  wvetAy,  and  induced  the  Modems  to  ezdbiange  the  wine 
beaker  for  the  coffee  cup.  Tie  dis] clayed  great  severity  against  the  libertine 
manners  of  the  women.  "  Their  naked  bodies  were  clothed  only  with  the  puq^le 
folds  of  the  sea-waves,"  said  the  historian  Izzi  (Isi).  He  displayed  a  stem 
fanaticism  in  (  >pp>  >sing  the  movement  of  the  reformer  Hobammed  Abd  el-Wahhftb 
and  of  the  Wahhabites  in  Arabia  (1745),  and  decorated  the  £aaba  at  Mecca  with 
extravagant  splendour.  He  allowed  the  Janissaries  to  ezendae  unlimited  influence 
upon  all  affairs  of  state. 

However,  under  liiei  government  the  kingdom  readied  a  i'urtlier  height  of  pros- 
perity. The  campaign  of  the  Turks  against  the  Austrians  and  Bussians  aided  in 
the  defeat  of  the  Austrians  at  Kroczka  (Tricomium  ;  July  23,  1739)  which  led  to 
the  ppfice  of  Belgrade,  September  18.  The  death  of  Prince  Eugene  (April  21, 
1736;  was  a  loss  severely  felt.  The  imperial  generals  Friedr.  Ueinr.  von  iseck- 
endorf,  Ludv.  Andr.  Count  of  Khevenhttller,  Gcorg  Olivier  Count  of  Wallis,  and 
With.  Iteinh.  Count  of  Neipperg  eudaB<^'ercd  all  success  by  Oieir  mutual  jeal- 
onsios,  and  were  forced  to  retire  from  Sci  viu  and  H osnia.  beyond  the  Save  nnd 
Danube.  They  therefore  accepted  the  proposals  fornudated  by  the  French  diplo- 
matiat  Be  YQlenenve,  which  implied  the  cession  of  Belgrade,  Orsova,  Lesser 
Wallachia,  and  Bosnia.  Austria's  Eastern  polioj  was  diecked  at  this  boundary  for 
a  loner  period.  Ktissia,  liowever,  which  had  gained  a  firm  footing  on  the  I'altie 
since  the  northern  war  (Vol.  VII,  p.  501)  began  to  entertain  hopes  of  p!it<  !  rp 
upon  her  inheritance.  For  the  mouieut,  however,  she  was  loiced  to  conicuL  iiei- 
'  adf  with  Azov,  on  the  Black  Sea,  which  she  had  captured  on  July  1, 1736,  on  her 
first  devastation  of  the  Crimea,  and  to  resign  her  other  conquests. 

Turkish  politics  had  never  been  in  such  el  i^e  connection  with  those  of  Europe 
as  a  whole  as  in  the  reign  of  Alaiimud  1,  the  £>olouion  of  the  Golden  Horn.  Diplo- 
matists of  every  country  thronged  to  his  court,  and  rivalled  one  another  in  their 
efforts  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  Grand  Turk  and  of  his  viaers,  and  to  conclude 
favourable  commercial  treaties.  The  greatest  influenee  was  possessed  by  the 
French  ambassadors  such  as  De  Villeneuve,  Castellane,  and  Desailleurs,  who 
renewed  and  increased  the  old  capitulations  in  1740  (pp.  152,  165).  The  success 
of  the  Turkish  army  in  the  campaigns  of  1737-1739  was  apparently  due  to  the 
prudent  counsels  of  the  French  renegade  Claude  Alexandre,  Count  of  Bonneval 
("Ahmed  Pasha,"  1^75-1747).  In  1747  Louis  XV  sent  the  Sultan  many  .epleinlid 
presents,  and  t\veuLy-l\vo  artillerists  to  work  his  new  guns.  In  1748  tlie  .Sublime 
Porte  offered  to  aet  for  the  king  as  mediator  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle ; 
Turkish  pride  had  thus  reached  its  zenith,  ^e  Osman  imi>erial  historian  Ir/x 
(see  above)  ndates  the  conclunoa  of  the  peace  with  the  waids, "God  gave  tho 
df>g  power  over  the  swine," 

C.  Fboh  Osmak  ni  TO  THE  Pbacr  OF  Jasst  (1764-1792) 

Osman  III  (1754-1757)  a  brother  of  Mahmud  I  (deceased  September  13,1754) 
was  fifty-four  years  of  age  when  he  emeiged  fnnn  prison,  an  embittered  and 
hardened  character.  During  his  reign  the  poet  of  Grand  Yisier  changed  handA 
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fifteen  times.  The  eldest  eon  of  Ahmed  III,  Prince  Mohammed  Eban,  on  whom 
high  hopes  were  net,  died  before  his  father.  Hence  on  the  death  of  the  Siiltau  the 
succession  went  to  the  second  son  of  Ahmed,  Mustafa  III  (1754-1773).  His  reign 
was  distiuguisbed  by  the  Grand  Yiziership  u£  iiaghib  Mohammed,  who  gave  new 
vigour  to  the  empire^  and  also  won  oonsiderable  reputatioo  as  an  author.  In 
1747  he  routed  the  Mameluke  Beys  in  Cairo,  and  on  March  23,  1701,  he  concluded 
a  treaty  for  maritime  commerce,  trade,  auJ  frietidr>liip  willi  Fredeii^  k  ilu'  Great 
of  Prussia,  the  sole  object  of  which  was  to  deprive  the  Austriaus  of  the  fruits 
of  Carlowitz  and  Posefaarewatz. 

The  Polish  question  brought  about  a  fresh  war  between  the  Poite  and  Bussia. 
On  October  6,  1769,  the  Grand  Vizier  Hamsa  coufineil  tlie  Kussian  ambassador 
Obryeskoffin  tlie  Castle  of  the  Sevtm  Towere.  The  Klian  of  the  Nogish  Crimean 
Tartars,  X(e)riu  Gu-ay,  entered  tlie  liussiau  provinces  on  the  Dnieper  and  Dniester, 
though  his  death  (March,  1769)  freed  Bussia  from  this  enemy.  Mustafa  III  had 
already  adopted  the  name  of  Ghazi  (the  victorious).  The  Sultan  beheaded  both 
the  Gmnd  Vizier  Mohammed  Emin,  and  nho  the  Voivode  of  Moldavia,  Kulli- 
machi,  fur  their  ill  success  against  the  Kussians  under  ^lUcxander  Golizyu  and 
Peter  Bumjanzoff  (Bomanzoff)  at  Pruth.  Khalil  Pasha  sufToed  defeat  in  1770 
at  Giurguvo,  I'.ucharest,  and  Slatina.  Meanwhile  the  Kussian  fleet  umU  i  Gregur 
Orl*>fT  Sjiii  idcift'  and  John  Elphinstone  had  sailed  from  tlie  Baltic  to  ihe  Archi- 
pelago, and  landed  tn)ops  at  Vitylo  in  the  Morea.  Alexij  Orlutt  imd  defeated  a 
Turkish  fleet  on  July  6  in  the  roadstead  of  Cheshme  (Krini)  at  Chios,  and  burnt  it. 
Further,  the  Christians  -of  Monten^ro,  the  Mainots,  and  other  Gteeks  of  the 
Morea.  e-pecially  in  Kalamata,  revolted  iu  numbers  under  the  leadership  of 
Kussian  tttticers.  But  the  hour  of  liberation  had  not  yet  struck.  The  Ihij^sian 
fleet  could  not  force  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles,  which  had  been  foriitied  by 
tiie  Htmgarian  Frenchman  Baton  Franz  Tott  (1733ol793) ;  tiie  Greek  revolt  was 
suppressed  with  gieat  slaughter,  with  the  help  of  the  Albanians,  enlisted  by  the 
Porte.  The  Albanians  inflictetl  Icniblo  (U'\  astation  upon  Greece,  until  the  Porte 
was  forced  to  take  measures  against  them;  but  it  was  not  until  1779  that  they 
were  almost  destroyed  by  Hassan  Pasha  at  IMpolitsl  Rumjiinzoff,  however, 
captured  Kartal,  Bender,  and  Braila.  The  Sultan  determined  to  propose  to  the 
emperor  by  means  of  the  Internuniiiis,  J.  A.  Franz  de  Paula  von  Thuf,nit.  the 
I^rtition  of  Poland,  ft)r  which  purjvose  lie  had  already  taken  up  arms.  He  did  not 
suspect  that  this  object  had  already  been  determined  by  the  northern  powers. 
Mmnwhile,  Qeneial  Wdsmann  woo  further  victories  in  1771.  at  Giutgevo  and 
Tuldsha  on  the  Danube,  as  did  Vussilii  Dolgorukii  iu  the  Crimea  ("  Kriniskij  "). 
The  Janissaries  began  to  murmur  and  refuse  obedience.  At  thi^  mfnnpnt  the 
peace'  congress  met  iu  August  in  Foc^i.  The  liussiaus  expressly  forbade 
the  ofTered  intwvention  of  Austria  and  Prussia.  Meanwhile  the  war  continued. 
*  The  Russians  won  further  victories.  Weismann  fell  at  Kainai  je  (  July  1,  1773); 
RumjiiiizofV  advanced  through  Silistria  to  Varna  (Xovember  10  i.  Supporti  d  by 
Kussian  gold.  All  Bey  (VoL  111,  p.  712)  and  Thir  had  revolted  iu  Syria  and 
Egj'pt.   A.  Orloir  bombarded  Beyrout 

Mustafa  III  died  'ii  December  24, 1773 ;  as  his  son  Selim  (III)  was  but  twelve 
years  old,  Mustafa's  bmther  A'l  '.nl  Tlainid  I  (1771-17^^0)  ascended  the  tottering 
throne.  On  July  21,  1774,  ;il  Xiib  luik-Kainarje,  tuur  liours  from  Silistria,  that 
peace  was  concluded  which  Thugut  has  named  the  masterpiece  of  Kussiiui  diplo- 
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nuuTf.   Vussia  obtained  a  kind  of  proteGtorate  over  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and 

the  Gieek  C'liristiana  in  Turkey;  so,  at  any  tate,  an  article  in  this  convention 
xeferring  (<<  IVia  and  Jerusvalem  ^^-n"?  aftorn-anls  intvipiotiicl  hy  the  Kussiaiis. 
J'urther  advantages  were  certain  stations  in  the  Crimea,  and  free  passage  in  the 
BlxLok.  and  Mgem  Sea& 

Peace  was  not,  however,  concluded  "  fm  all  time."  As  early  as  1783  Grigorii 
Potemkin  fipriiii  invaded  the  Crimea,  seized  the  ]it'iiiiisult\  of  Tanum,  drovp  out  tho 
Tartar  khan,  .Shftliin  Giray,  and  incorpomted  this  country  and  the  Kuban  tenito- 
ries  in  the  Kussian  Empire  as  the  provinces  of  Tauria  and  Caucasia.  Joseph  II 
had  oome  to  a  neetiDg  in  April,  1780,  with  the  Czarina  Katharine  II  in  MohilefT, 
and  had  forced  the  Sultan  to  give  way  by  threats  of  war.  In  May,  1787,  fol- 
lowed the  memorable  meeting  of  the  rulers  in  Kherson,  where  I'oteinkiii  inscribed 
upon  the  southern  gate  the  boastful  inscription, "  This  way  to  Byzantium."  On 
August  16  the  Grand  Virier  anticiijat«d  a  revolt  of  the  JanissarieB  by  confining  the 
Russian  ambas-sador  Bulgakoff  in  the  castle  of  the  seven  towers  (Vedekule).  On 
October  12  Alexander  W.  SiivorofT  be^^ati  tl^c  speotid  war.  Austiia  had  never  led 
so  powerful  an  array  agaiasL  the  Turks.  Their  force  included  245,UU0  infantry, 
37,000  cavalry,  and  900  guns,  but  no  plan  of  co-operation  with  the  Bnssians  had 
been  evi>lvi  1  Piince  Josias  of  SaTe-Ooburg  captured  Cbotin,  the  famous  Laudon 
Novi  and  J);iiiicza  in  I'osnia  in  1788;  I'oti'inkin  conqurTeil  de/akt-ff  (September 
1 7, 1 788),  and  in  the  Crimea  the  city  of  Hajibei,  the  later  Odessa  (the  autumn  of 
1780). 

On  April  1,  1789,  Abdul  Hamid  I  died,  and  was  suooeeded  by  Selim  m, 

an  energetic  character,  and  the  only  son  of  Mu.stafa  III  (1789-1807;  see  plato 
facing  p.  149),  who  had  hitherto  pursued  his  studies  in  the  Seraglin;  he  was  the 
bitter  enemy  of  Austria.  The  first  important  events  during  the  continuation  of 
the  war  were  the  victories  of  Goburg  and  Suvoroff  at  Foc^aui  (August  1 ;  cf.  above) 
and  of  the  general  Karl  Joseph,  Count  Clerfait,  at  Mehadia  on  the  Cerna  at 
Orsova;  on  SeptcmlnM-  22  follviwol  the  victoiy  of  Suvoroff  and  Coburg  at  Martin- 
estie  on  the  liimnek.  Uu  October  S  Belgrade  was  surrendered,  and  the  imjierial 
banner  again  floated  on  the  battlements  of  the  fortresses.  Joseph's  system  of 
government,  however,  excited  the  stnmgest  opposition,  both  in  the  Netherlands 
and  in  Hungary.  Austria  was  oMii^ed  to  agree  to  negotiations  at  Si.sto\-a.  The 
Kussiaus  gave  a  decided  refusal  to  send  delegates  to  the  congress,  and  declined  to 
admit  au)'  intervention  whatever  on  the  part  of  foreign  powers.  On  December 
22, 1790,  Suvoroff  had  atormed  Ismail,  the  strongest  of  all  the  fortresses  on  the 
Danul)e.  Tlie  French  Kovolution  forced  Austria  and  Prussia  to  compose  their 
diflerenccs  (Vol.  VIII) ;  the  result  of  their  deliboratinnf  was  the  convention  of 
Sistova  on  tlie  Danube,  August  4, 1791.  The  aUi«l  imperial  courts  bad  failed  to 
■obtain  their  object, — the  partition  of  Europmn  Turkey.  Leopold  II  (emperor 
«inee  February  20, 1790)  was  forc^^d  to  surrender  the  fertile  district  of  Walhichia, 
and  even  his  nequisitinn-'  nf  Laudon  ami  I'.el>Tr;ide  ;  it  was  .settled  that  tlie  stream 
of  Cerna  should  henceforward  form  the  frontier,  liussia  earned  on  cuiumunica- 
tioDs  on  her  own  account  in  Galatx  by  means  of  Prince  Nikolai  W.  Eepnin,  con- 
tenting herself  with  OczakofT  and  the  frontier  of  the  Dniester.  After  the  death  of 
fotemkin  (October  in,  1791),  the  peace  of  .7as>T  wa«  finally  concluded  on  Tanu- 
ary  9,  1792,  by  Count  Bcsborodka  The  northern  shore  of  the  Black  iSea.  had 
become  Kalian. 
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4  THE  AGE  OF  ATTEMPTS  AT  REFOEH  (FIBST  HALF  OF  THE 

NINETEENTH  CENTUBY) 

A,  The  Conclusion  of  the  Reign  of  Selim  III 

Selim  III  undertook  tbc  difficult  task  of  defending  an  empire  that  was  threat- 
ened on  every  side.  Syria,  Egypt^  and  Koumelia,  Jessar  Pasha  in  St.  Jean  d'Arc, 
the  Mamelukes  in  Cairo  and  Fttsvan-Oglu  in  Widdin  on  the  Danohe,  together 
with  the  subject  hordes  of  the  Ktialijee  or  Kyijalis,  and  their  lender,  the  famous 
Bulgarian  luje  Voivotla,  threw  off  the  governmefit  of  the  Sublime  Porte  almost 
eimuliaueously.  Bonaparte  was  prcijared  to  put  an  end  to  the  Venetian  republic 
in  1797,  and  informed  the  Directorate  that  France  must  retain  Corfu.  "  For  Corfu 
and  Zante*  he  wrote  to  TaUeymnd,  **  make  us  masters  of  the  Adriatic  Sea;  with* 
out  these  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  preserve  the  Tvirkish  Empire."  Even  before 
this  lime  Tallevrand  liad  turned  lii:^  eyes  upon  Eirypt  Bcna parte  was  now  ordered 
to  seize  Malta  and  Egypt,  to  drive  die  Englisii  out  of  the  ited  Sea,  and  to  pierce 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  On  July  1, 1798,  36,000  Frenchmen  seized  Eg}  pt.  l^ley* 
rand  attempted  to  convince  the  Sultan  that  the  campaign  wae  directed  only  against 
the  Mamelukes.  Interference  in  t!io  Eastern  question  was  bound  to  force  Kussia 
into  action  against  France.  On  September  1  the  Porte  declared  war  against 
France,  confined  the  French  ambassador  Ruffin  in  the  Castle  of  the  Seven  Towers 
{Yedikule),  supported  the  European  coalition  for  some  time,  allowed  his  fleet  to 
•co-operate  with  the  Russians,  who  captured  the  Ionian  Islands  from  the  French. 
However,  after  Bonaparte's  victory  at  Aboukir  ou  July  25, 1799  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  713) 
the  Sultan  resumed  his  policy  of  neutrality,  and  concluded  peace  with  France ;  he 
had  to  stn^le  against  the  most  dangerous  enemies  at  home,  the  decay  of  the 
^nances,  the  disobedience  of  the  Janissarie.s,  uf  tlie  Taslia  of  Janina  (Ali ;  soo 
Fig.  2  of  the  plate  facing  p.  184),  of  Widdiu,  Syria,  and  ilie  Wahhabitcs  of  Arabia, 

In  1802  the  SulLau  deter miiied  upon  a  "  reorganisation  "  (Nisan  Jedid)  of  the 
«xmy»  a  movement  equivalent  to  a  coup  d'^L  The  new  tioop^  a  militia  trained 
in  European  methods,  was  to  be  really  a  counterpoise  to  the  Janissaries,  and 
a  Hatti-fiheiif  of  1805  forced  the  flower  of  the  Osman  youth  to  enlist  under 
its  flag. 

In  1804  a  violenfc^revolt  of  the  Serbs,  under  Georg  Petrovid,  otherwise  Csemey 
or  Karageorgp,  broke  out  at  Sibnitza,  Deligrad,  Stalatz,  and  Kish  against  the 

arbitrary  methods  of  the  Janissaries;  it  was  supported,  nvring  to  "Russian  influence, 
by  the  Hospodars  of  Moldavia  and  AVallachia,  Koustautiu  Murusis  and  Kon- 
stantin  Ypsilantis.  In  1806  the  revolt  spread  further.  In  1806  the  Serbs  defeated 
the  Turks  at  Shabatz,  and  after  a  temporary  repulse  conquer^  Belgrade  in 
September,  l?^Of>,  were  victorious  at  Ushit/e  under  Milos  Ohrenovic  in  1807,  and 
organised  the  j'opular  jissembly  (Skuptshiua).  Weslern  Europe  considered  this 
warlike  movement  as  tiie  beginning  of  the  general  liberation  of  the  Christian 
layahs  (beaxths)  from  Turkish  supremacy,  and  it  is  in  this  fact  that  its  histarical 
importance  ofHuistfc 

First,  however,  the  great  theatre  of  the  war  was  opened  in  the  north.  Not 
only  had  Napoleon  I  secured  his  recognition  as  emperor  from  the  Suitan,  1806,  but 
Musbal  Bfune,  who  was  Frencb  ambassador  in  Oonstantinople  from  1803  to  1805» 
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induced  Selim  to  disown  the  oonvention  ot  Jassy  (1792),  by  the  deposition  of  the 

vdvodes  of  WaUachia;  the  Czar  thereupon  seut  au  army  to  the  Danube  under 
the  Frwihen-  von  Michel^on.  while  the  English  Meet  under  Duckworth  forced 
the  Dardanelles,  and  appeai-ed  in  the  Sea  of  Marmoi-a.  The  capital,  howevei",  had 
been  thrown  into  a  state  of  defenoe  by  the  French  ambassador,  Count  S^stiani, 
and  forced  the  lleet  to  retreat  to  Egypt.  Napoleon,  on  November  11,  ISOB,  wrote 
to  the  Suliuii  from  Berlin,  to  tlic  cfTect  iliat  fatt'  bad  a]iiKiiiite(l  him  lia'  saviour  <if 
Turkey.  He  attempted  to  sc  uie  a  compact  between  the  Porte  and  l'ei^>ia,  from 
which  Russia  had  taken  Hiugrclia,  as  recently  as  1803-1804,  with  Karabagh,  and 
Shirvan  in  1805.  In  the  peace  of  Tilsit  (July  7, 1807)  the  Czar  and  emperor  cer- 
tainly fornit'd  a  secret  compact  to  capture  the  Turkish  possessions  in  Europe  as 
far  as  Constantinople,  and  divide  them  between  themselves  (Vol.  VIII).  The 
Corsican  declared  tliat  he  would  never  leave  Constantinople,  to  rule  which  was 
to  rule  the  world.  At  a  later  date  the  Czar  Alexander  declared  to  the  French 
ambassador,  Caulaincourt,  Duke  of  Viceuza,  tliat  to  Kittsia  Constantinople  coulii 
be  luitliing  else  than  a  provincial  town  at  (he  extreme  end  of  lier  empire,  tliai  it 
was  his  by  the  mere  facta  of  geography,  and  that  he  must  have  the  key  to  the  door 
of  his  own  house. 

Meanwhile,  however,  Turkey  was  shaken  to  her  veiy  depths.   Selim  III 

attempted  to  force  a  number  of  tn)oj>s  to  wear  the  unifnrm  of  the  Nisan  .fcflid; 
the  result  was  tlie  revolt  of  May  29,  1807.  In  vain  the  leirified  luler  siieriliced 
his  councillors,  and  flung  their  heads  over  the  walls  of  the  Seraglio ;  in  vain  did  he 
promise  to  annul  the  Nisan  Jedid.  SAim  was  deposed  by  a  fetva  of  the  Mufti 
(May  31, 1807).  Mustafa  1 V  (1807-1 80S)  was  mised  to  the  throne  by  the  Ulenias. 
In  vain  did  the  victorious  general  Musiaia  i?airaktar  (sec  Kifj.  1  on  the  plate  facing; 
p.  188)  advance  from  Kustchuk  upon  the  capital.  He  iound  that  the  deposed 
Sultan  had  been  already  strangled.  In  vain  did  he  fetch  Prince  Mahmod,  who 
was  utterly  terrified,  fi-om  his  hiding-plac-e,  and  |iroclaim  him  Sultan,  as  the  see«nid 
Ktm  <if  Abd  ul-Hamid  I  (July  28.  IS'OS),  while  he  y>utnshed  the  niuixlerers  of  Helim 
with  a  fearful  massacre,  re-established  the  Nisan  Jedid,  secured  the  execution  of 
Mustafa  IV  by  the  Sultan,  aind  attempted  to  destroy  the  Janissaries  This  last  act 
proved  his  own  destruction.  The  populace  supported  the  Janissaries ;  Bairaktar 
was  closely  besieged,  and  blew  himself  up  with  his  opponents  on  November  14 

B.  Mahhud  II 

Mahmid  II  (1808-1839;  see  plate  facing  p.  149)  recognised  the  Janissaries  in 
a  solemn  Hatti-sberif,  issued  on  November  18,  as  the  tirmest  support  of  the  throne. 
The  army  and  the  population  greeted  the  one  surviving  descendant  of  the  Osman 
house  with  enthusiasm,  and  tlie  "  Chok  yasha  Sultan  Malimud"  resounded  from  ' 
thoupatTfU  nf  throats  in  the  mnsinu's  and  on  the  tmblic  sijuares.  Tlie  (">««man 
dynasty  liad  been  saved  as  by  a  miracle.  The  Sultan,  who  was  then  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  was  confronted  by  two  dangerous  opponents,  the  Serbs  and  Russians 
The  latter  were  sup|K>rting  the  Serbs  and  also  the  Montenegrins  against  the  Turks 
and  the  French  in  Dalmatia.  However,  the  war  u]>'>ti  the  Danube  was  cfiitiiuu  il 
with  no  great  vigour.  It  was  not  imtil  the  peace  ot  iVederikshamn,  of  September 
17,  1809,  when  Russia  acquired  Finland  from  Sweden  and  secured  a  guarantee 
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from  Napoleon  that  the  Polish  klugdom  ahould  not  be  restored,  that  the  Turkiah 
war  again  took  a  prominent  place  in  BuMnan  pdiqr.   In  1810  Prince  Bagialion 

was  replaced  by  rmint  K:unen!5kii  as  supreTne  rninmandpr  over  eighty  th()U-=:and 
meu.  He  immediately  crossed  the  Danube,  and  on  dune  3  captured  liazurjik, 
■which  was  followed  by  the  conquest  of  Silistria,  Sistova,  Bustchuk,  Qiurgevo,  and 
Nicopolia.  The  fear  of  Napole(Mi  and  of  a  Polnh  rising  prevented  further  enter- 
pn<:e.  After  the  dfnth  of  Kamenskii,  GoleuishchefF-Kutusoff,  (Vol.  VIII,  p.  57), 
who  was  sixty-hve  years  «>f  age,  utterly  defeated  the  Turks  on  Oi  tobc  r  12,  1811,  at 
Slobodse  and  Kustchuk.  This  victory  decided  the  war.  The  English  lieet  made  a 
demonatrotion  before  the  Dardanellea  to  prevent  the  Sultan  agreeing  to  the  conti- 
nental embargo  of  Napoleon.  The  peace  of  Bucharest,  May  12,  1812,  reconfirmed 
the  conventions  of  Kiittlnik-Kainarje  and  .Tap«y,  ceded  Bessarabia  to  Russia,  and 
gave  the  Serbs  an  amnesty,  greater  independence,  and  an  exteuaiou  of  territory. 
The  brothers  Murasi,  the  Sultan's  Fhanaziot  negotiators,  were  aecuted  upon  their 
return  home  ou  account  of  the  eztravaganoe  of  the  conceeaiocia  made  by  them  to 
the  Czar. 

(a)  7%e  Foundation  of  the  Scrriun  Principality.  —  The  Russians  had  secured 
an  influence  in  Servia,  which  Austria  *had  obstinately  disdained.   When,  however, 

in  ^fay,  1813,  the  Russians  appeared  on  the  Oder  and  I'll  e,  the  Tiiikish  army 
aL,'ain  advanced  into  Servia;  fieorg  Petrovic  Hed  to  Russia  by  w  ay  of  Austria.  The 
l>snmns  exacted  a  bitter  vengeance  upon  the  country,  but  on  I'alm  Sunday,  April 
11, 1815,  MiloS  Obrenovic  a])peared  with  the  ancient  banner  of  the  Yoivodes.  The 
people  aa  a  whole  flocked  to  the  standard,  and  the  Turks  were  left  in  ]H)ssession 
only  of  tlieir  fortrLSsp'^.  On  Noveniber  6,  1817.  Miloi5  was  recognised  by  the 
bishop,  the  Kneses,  and  people,  as  voivode;  while  Karageoi^e,  who  had  returned 
to  the  country  to  ally  himself  with  the  Greek  Hetairia,  was  murdered. 

(h)  The  Oreek  War  of  Lihcrotion.  —  Almost  contemporar}'  with  tlie  Sftriety  of 
the  Phiiomusoi,  whicli  was  founded  in  Athens  in  1812,  arose  in  Greece  the  secret 
confraternity  of  the  "  philiki "  {<^t>uKt)  heupta),  whose  energies  after  some  years 
brought  abcmt  the  open  struggle  for  freedom.  Three  young  Greeks,  Kik.  Skuphas 
of  Arta,  Ath.  Tzakaloph  of  .lanina,  and  l^anag.  Auaguostopidos  of  Andritzena, 
founded  the  new  Hetairia  at  Odessa  in  1814,  and  swore  "to  arrive  at  a  decision 
between  themselves  and  the  eueuiies  of  their  countr}'  only  by  means  of  Hre  and 
aword.'*  Oaths  of  appalling  solemnity  united  this  growing  band  of  comrades. 
This  yearning  for  liberation  jnoceeded  from  and  was  sustained  by  an  intellectual 
renaissance  of  the  nation.  From  the  time  of  the  ronrpicst  of  Byzrintitim  by  the 
Turks,  the  Greeks  had  been  deprived  of  all  political  freedom.  But  under  tiie 
ecclesiastical  protection  of  their  patriardi  in  Fanar  and  in  monasteries  (at  Athos 
and  Jauina  in  Epirus,  and  in  the  theological  si  Iiool  of  the  Pelop(Hinese  at  Dlmit- 
zana)  the  spark  of  culture  and  freeilom  had  glowed  amongst  the  ashes,  nw]  was 
kept  alive  in  the  language  of  the  Clunch  and  the  Gospel.  As  was  the  case  with 
the  Armenians  and  the  Jews,  superior  intelligence  and  dexterity  secured  the  high- 
est positions  for  the  Greeks  in  the  immediate  proximity  ci  the  Rdishah.  After 
the  position  of  first  interpreter  of  the  Porte  had  fallen  into  their  bands  (at  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century)  all  negotiations  roncerning  fr*t  eitrn  policy  were  carried 
on  through  them;  they  were  preferred  for  ambassadorial  posts  in  foreign  courts. 
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and  from  the  e^hteeuUi  century  the  Porte  made  a  practice  of  choosing  from  their 
nambers  the  hospodats  of  Moldavia  and  Wallaohia.  The  opinion  of  an  Eng^Ush 

diplomatist  upon  these  Plianariots  shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Greek  Evo- 
lution, which  was  tnmslat('(l  by  (loethe,  is  well  known,  "  Under  the  oppression  pxpr- 
L-ised  by  Tui'kish  despjiism  with  a  daily  increasing  force,  the  Greek  character 
acquired  a  leadiness  for  subterfuge  and  a  perversity  of  judgment  on  queations  of 
morality,  which  a  continuance  of  servitude  jjiadually  develoj)ed  to  an  habitual 
dr  ill  lie  dealinpr  and  treachery,  wliich  strikes  the  fr)rpi'^Mipr  from  the  tirst  niomenL" 
However,  the  Greeks  looked  anxiously  to  liussian  champions  and  liberators,  not- 
withstanding all  the  apparent  privileges  received  from  the  Porte,  from  the  time  of 
the  peace  of  Poshare\-uU,  when  the  whole  of  the  Horea  fell  into  the  possession  of 
the  Turks.  Tn  th.'  dovastation  which  Pussia's  attempt  t«  liberate  the  Morea  bad 
brought  down  ii|i<pn  Gi-eece  in  1770,  when  Hellas  and  Pelopunnfso  ^ufTprod  ndiu- 
man  devastaiiuu  trom  the  Albanians  whom  the  Turks  called  in,  Atlieus  and  the 
islands  had  been  spared  \  in  1779  the  Turks  found  themselves  obliged  to  send 
Hasan  Pasha  to  destroy  the  unbridled  Albanians  at  Tripoli! sa.  In  the  peace 
of  Kiitchuk-Kainarje  in  1774  Piissia  hnd  again  been  obliged  to  abnndcm  the 
Greeks  to  the  Osmans,  though  the  Turkish  yoke  became  pi-oportionately  lighter 
as  the  power  of  the  Porte  grew  feebler.  Hie  Hellenea  enriched  themndves  by 
means  of  commerce  ;  tlu'  sails  of  the  merchantmen  sent  out  by  the  islands  covered 
the  "Mt'diten-nneau.  During  tlie  Fii'in  li  Pevdliiti'iii  almost  the  entire  Levant  trade 
of  the  Venetians  and  the  JTrench  fell  into  their  hands.  The  number  of  Greek 
sailors  was  estimated  at  ten  thousand.  In  their  struggles  with  the  pirates  their 
ships  had  always  sailed  prepared  fur  war,  and  they  had  produced  a  rac«  of  wai^ 
riors  stout-hearted  aud  caprdde,  like  the  Armatoles.  who  i=ei  ved  in  the  armies  of 
Eui^ope.  In  the  mountain  i;nir;i's  of  Maina,  of  Albania,  and  Thessaly  still  Run'ived 
the  independent  spirit  »»f  the  wandering  shepherds  "  ("  klephts  ")  who  had  never 
bowed  to  the  Ostnan  sword.  The  children  of  the  rich  merchants  who  traded  with 
the  coasts  of  Europe  studied  in  Western  schools,  and  readily  absorbed  the  free 
ideals  of  the  American  Union  and  the  French  Revolution.  In  the  year  1796 
Konstantinoa  Kiiigas  of  Pheroe  (Yelestino  in  Thessaly,  A'ol.  VIII,  p.  543)  sketched 
in  Vienna  a  plan  for  the  general  risiDg  of  his  nation,  and  secured  an  enthusiastic 
support  for  his  aims,  which  he  sang  in  fiery  ballads.  Wl)eii  he  w;;-  ]ilanning  to 
enter  into  n  latious  with  Ponaparto,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  hero  of  free«lom,  he 
was  arrested  in  Trieste  in  1798,  and  handed  over  by  the  Austrian  police,  with  five 
of  his  companions,  to  the  !P&sha  of  Belgrade,  who  executed  him.  He  died  the 
death  of  a  hero,  with  the  words, "  I  have  sown  the  seed,  and  my  nation  wOl  reap 
the  sweet  fniit."  Adanianiios  Korais  fl  74*^-1  S.'i3)  of  Smyrna  wns  working  in 
Paris  toi^etlier  with  bis  associates,  before  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  to  ])i  ing  about  the 
intellectual  renaissance  of  the  Greeks,  the  "  Palingeuesia."  At  the  Vienna  Con- 
gress Count  John  Eapo  d'Istrias  (Capodistrias)  of  Gorfa  had  founded  the  Hetairia 
of  the  Philomusoi,  which  entertained  the  idea  of  founding  an  academy  in  Athens. 
The  only  thing  wanting  to  these  associations  was  a  leader,  as  was  also  the  case 
with  the  Serbs. 

This  leader  was  eventually  provided  by  Busna.  .ATeimnder  Ypsilantis,  bom  of 

a  nuMe  Phanariot  fiunily  (December  12,  1792),  was  a  frnmds.  m  .  f  the  hospodar 

of  Wallaehia,  of  the  panie  name,  bad  been  murdered  hx  tlie  Turks  in  ISHn  at 
the  age  of  eighty;  he  was  a  sou  of  that  Koustantiue  Ypsilantis  who  had  been 
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deposed  i'rum  the  post  of  hosjKjUar  of  Wallai'hiu  in  the  sauie  year,  aiul  hati  tied  into 
«dle.  As  the  Ctafa  adjutant  during  the  Vienna  Congress,  he  had  inspired  that 
monarch  with  enthusiasm  for  the  Hetairia.  lielying  upon  the  silent  consent  of 
his  master,  lie  went  ti)  Ki.-liincIT  in  Tjes-arabia,  in  September,  1>('20.  with  (he  object 
of  conimtiaicaimg  wiih  the  leatlers  of  the  federation  in  the  JJanubiun  Principali- 
ties, in  Constantinople,  and  upon  the  mainland.  Availing  himself  of  the  difficul- 
ties caused  to  the  Forte  by  the  revolted  Ali  Pasha  of  Janioa,  Alexander  Ypsilant is, 
accompfinu'd  1)}  liis  bn4]h'r  Koustautine  and  Trince  Kantakuzenofl.  (^rossed  tlu^ 
Pmth  on  March  6,  1821,  entered  Jassy,  sent  a  report  on  the  same  night  to  the 
Czar,  who  wa^  awaiting  the  result  of  the  congress  at  Laihach  (VoL  \'ill,  p.  117)^ 
and  fcrOiwith  issued  an  appeal  to  the  Gvedh:  lution.  On  Mardi  12  he  started  lor 
"Wallachia ;  not  until  April  9  did  lie  reach  Bucharest  with  five  tliouj>and  men. 
But  from  that  moment  the  movement  pnucd  unfortunate.  The  C'znr,  whose 
liands  were  tied  by  the  Holy  Alliauce  and  the  intliieuce  of  legitimist  theories, 
declared  the  Greeks  to  he  rehela,  and  the  Russian  consul  in  Jassy  openly  disap- 
proved of  tlie  rhanariot  enterprise.  It  now  became  manifest  how  feeble  was  the 
}Mipularity  of  thes.e  leatlers  on  the  Danube.  They  were  opposed  by  the  Boyars, 
the  peasants  fell  away  from  tiiem,  the  Serbs  held  back,  and  treachery  reigned  in 
their  own  camp.  To  no  purpose  did  the  **  Sacred  Bend "  display  its  heroism  at 
I)ia<:a>haui  (iu  Little  Wallachia,  June  19,  1821),  against  the  aupeiior  forces  of 
tlu'  I'asha  of  Silistria  and  Bniila.  On  Juno  2t)  Ypsilantis  escaped  t  -  Austrian 
territory,  where  he  spent  the  best  years  of  his  life  at  Munkacs  and  Tlieresienstadt 
in  sorrowful  imprisonment;  his  health  hroke  down,  and  he  died  shortly  after 
his  liberation  on  January  31,  1828.  The  last  of  the  ill-foted  band  of  heroes,. 
Georgakis,  the  son  of  Xikolaos,  blew  himself  up  on  September  20  in  the  monastery 
of  Sekko  (Moldavia).  The  fantastic  idea  of  a  gr^U>er  Greece,  embracing  the 
iJanube  States,  thus  disappeai-ed  for  ever. 

However,  the  fire  of  revolt  blazed  up  the  more  fiercely  in  the  south,  in  the 
Morea  (Kalamata),  which  was  then  deprived  of  troops.  archbishop  Germanos 
of  Patras  was  the  first  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  cross  and  of  freedom  in 
Kalavrita.  Like  wildhre  tha  revolt  extended  to  the  coutineat  and  the  islands ; 
evm  the  monks  of  Mount  Athoe  Hew  to  arms.  On  the  nights  of  the  6th  and 
7th  of  May,  two  thousand  peasants  seiiced  the  L  w  ei  town  of  Athens,  raising 
the  war-cr}',  "  Christ  has  risen  1 "  The  islands  of  Hydra,  Spesaia,  and  Psaea  sent 
out  a  fleet  of  eighteen  sail  with  fire-ships  on  May  3. 

A  counter  movement  of  appalling  ferocity  broke  out  in  the  astounded 
Mohammedan  world.  The  enraged  Janissaries  and  people  attacked  the  defence- 
less Greeks  in  the  capital  and  in  Smyrna.  Constant  e.xecuti(ms  thinned  th© 
numbers  of  tlie  Phanariots,  and  among  the  victims  nf  tlie  ]X)pular  fnry  were 
the  first  interpreters  of  the  Porte,  Koustantine  ilurusis,  Alexaudt;r  Mu\Tokortlatos, 
Theodore  Khlzos,  and  others,  evoi  the  gray-haired  patriarch  Gregorios  V.  On 
July  18  the  Russian  ambassador,  having  entered  a  protest  against  this  punish- 
ment of  the  inuoeent,  left  Constantino] tie  rm  Aiigust,  10,  ami  on  Mav  1,"^  met 
the  Czar  at  Veliki  Luki,  near  Odessa  j  the  residt  was  a  concentration  of  liussian 
troops  CD  the  Bruth. 

Knthusiasra  for  (he  Greek  cause  spread  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe.  The 
noblest  niimls  eliampioued  the  cause  of  the  warriors,  who  were  ins]iiie(l  hy  tlieir 
noble  past  with  the  phde  of  an  indeetructible  nationality,  and  were  defending 
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I  he  cross  against  the  crescent  Since  the  occupation  of  Athens  by  the  Venetians 
in  1688  the  eyes  of  educated  Europe  had  turned  to  the  city  of  Athene.  The 
Venetian  engtneen  Vermada  and  Felice  bad  thm  dravn  up  an  accurate  plan  of 

,  the  Acn)polis  and  of  the  town,  which  was  published  by  Francesco  Fauelli  in  his 
"Atene  Attica"  (1707).  Ch.  Du  Cunge  (VoL  VIII,  p.  438)  wrote  his  "History 
of  the  Empire  of  Constantinople  under  the  Frankish  Emperors"  in  1657,  and 
in  1680  his  Historia  Byzantina."  Since  the  days  of  George  Duke  of  Buckings 
ham  (1502-1628)  and  Thomas  Earl  of  Arundel  (1586-1  C4<3)  a  taste  for  the  col- 
lection of  cxfiinples  of  flreck  art  had  been  inrrcnsinfj  in  Knt^land.  Wealthy  peers 
sent  their  agents  to  Greece  and  the  East,  or  journeyed  thither  themselves,  as 
dkl  IxHrd  CIttrenumt,  who  commiasioned  Richard  Dalton  to  make  sketi^es  of  the 
Greek  monuments  and  works  of  art  in  1740.  James  Stewart  and  Nicholas 
Revett  publisliL'il  skctclifs  of  "Tlu-  Anti<niitit'.s  of  Athens"  in  17"]  ('aj'jH'aivd 
1 762  and  1787).  In  1776  ap|>eared  liichard  Chandler's  "  Travels  in  Greece.  in 
1734  the  Society  of  Dilettanti  had  been  founded  in  Loudon  with  avowedly  Phil- 
heUenie  objecta.  In  1764  appeared  Winckelmann's  ''Hisbny  <rf  Ancient  Art," 
and  in  1787  Edward  Gibbon  completed  his  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire."  From  18T2  onwards  Beetlioven's  o]>era,  "  The  Ruins  of  Athpns,"  had 
aroused  fears  and  sympathy  in  every  feeling  heart.  Numberless  lueiuories  and 
lecolleotiaDS  carried  away  the  sympathies  of  Europe,  which  had  only  jnsi  shaken 
ofif  the  yoke  of  the  Corsiican  cfmqueror.  In  1821  Philhellenic  unions  were 
formed  ii|K>n  all  sides  to  puppoit  the  "  heroes  of  Marathon  and  Salamis "  with 
money  and  arms.  The  banker  Jean  Gabr.  Eyuard  of  Geneva,  the  Wurtemberg 
general  Norman  (cf.  Yol.  VIII,  p.  121),  the  Frenchman  Oomte  Hareourt,  the 
Uniteil  States,  England,  King  Ludwig  I  of  Bavaria,  an  artistic  enthusiast,  and  the 
painter  Ht'idegfjcr  (since  1844  Fri'lh.  von  Hcvrleck)  sent  money,  arms,  and  ships, 
or  volujiteer  bands.  The  populations  ot  Europe  were  inspired  by  the  iireek  songs 
of  Wilhelm  Miiller  and  the  verses  of  Lord  Byron  ("  The  mountains  look  on 
Marathon,  and  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea"),  and  his  heroic  death  (AprO  19, 1824, 
in  Missohuighi).  Even  Goethe,  the  prince  of  poets,  with  all  his  indifference  to 
politics,  was  fascinated  by  the  fervour  of  the  Greek  and  Servian  popular  songs, 
and  cast  his  mighty  word  into  the  scale  of  humanity. 

Far  different  was  the  attitude  of  the  cabinets.  Vienna  in  particular,  whose 
l)ro]M  .nderant  influence  had  l  ei  n  already  manifested  in  the  convwitions  of  Karls- 
bad, Tropjmu,  and  Laibach  (Vol.  VIII)  checkeJ  all  art  ion  on  tlu'  j^art  of  the 
Czar.  Prince  Metteruick  had  not  forgotten  the  plans  of  partition  %vhich  France 
and  Russia  had  concocted  at  Tilsit  and  Erfurt  The  powerj;,  therefore,  in 
accordance  with  his  proposals,  pressed  the  Porte  to  make  oonrcssions  to  the 
Greek.s,  aiul  thi*  rpbels  to  make  complete  5:riTiniis>ioii  to  thiMr  "  li'>^ilimate  mas- 
ters." To  ilie  tii-st  of  these  jiroposals  the  ]ioIitieal  situalion  was  highly  favour- 
able. The  Persians  were  in  the  Asiatic  frt>ntier  provinces,  Candia  was  in 
a  state  of  revolt,  Ali  of  Janina  was  holding  out  against  the  Sultan's  troops, 
the  fidelity  of  Mehemcd  Ali  was  suspi*  i  u-,  and  the  Snliots  under  Markos 
Kntzaris  had  inflicted  a  ronsidi'mUle  defeat  up(m  the  Turks  in  the  plains  of  • 
Passaron.  In  fact  the  Sultan  gave  way  so  far  as  to  withdraw  his  troops  from 
the  Banuhe  and  to  appcnnt  new  hospodara.  Among  the  Greeks  the  fortunes  of 
war  varied.  The  Turks  held  out  at  ThermopyLe,  in  Athens,  in  Vonizza  (Acar- 
nania),  Lepanto,  Nauplia,  Corinth,  and  Patias.  The  first  national  assembly  at 
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Ai^gofl,  and  afterwards  at  Piadha,  in  December,  1821,  chose  Alexander  Maviokor- 

datos  as  its  prr-sident  ("  Prutklius  "),  and  declared  its  indepeadence  on  January  13, 
1822.    However,  not\vitli«tnndinp  tlie  "  ( )i'grini(;  Liw  nf  K|(idauros,"  there  was  no 

'  viguruu^  concerted  ucliuu  umuug  ihe  i'alikais  aud  uuvul  heroes,  as  a  couliuued 
state  of  feud  existed  lietween  the  chiefs  and  captains,  Th.  Kololcotronis,  Odysseus, 

'  P.  MavromichaLb,  Th.  Negris,  G.  Karaiskakis,  Diakus,  G.  Kcmdimotis.  All 
Pasha  then  fell  in  Janiua ;  his  head  and  his  inestimable  treasures  came  to 
Stamboul  (February  5,  1822).  The  Turkish  oruy  of  occupation  was  thus  free 
to  act  against  the  Greeks.  On  the  11th  April  hegan  the  massacres  in  the 
Island  of  Chios.  A  cry  of  hotror  went  up  throughout  Europe.  The  Turkish  Seet 
was  destroyed  liy  tlie  bravery  of  thi?  bold  incendiaries  K.  Kanaris,  A.  I*ipinos 
(Pepinis),  Theocharis,  J.  Tombuzis,  A.  ^liaulis.  The  bold  Markos  Botzans  fell  on 
August  21,  1823,  with  his  Suliots,  in  the  course  of  a  sortie  against  the  besiegers  of 
If  iflsolunglii  (see  the  htatorieal  map  facing  page  166). 

In  his  necessity  the  Sultan  uow  summoned  to  his  aid  his  most  formidable 
vassal  ^leheined  Ali  of  Kgypt.  He  first  sent  his  son  Ibrahim  to  Candia  for  the 
suppression  of  the  revolt,  in  command  of  his  troops  wlio  liad  been  trained  by 
Frenoh  offioeis.  This  leader  then  appeared  in  the  Morea  (February  22,  1825), 
where  the  bayonet  and  his  cavalry  gave  him  a  great  superiority  over  the  (rreeks, 
who,  though  brave,  were  badly  disciplined  and  armed.  Xone  the  le.s.'^  the  Greeks 
vigorously  protested  against  the  protocol  of  peace  which  was  issued  by  the  powers 
of  August  24,  1824,  reoommending  them  to  submit  to  the  Porte  and  promising 
the  Sultan's  pardon,  after  almost  the  whole  population  of  the  Island  of  FSara 
had  been  slaughtered  on  the  4th  July.  Three  pai  ties  were  formed  amongst  the 
Greeks  themselves,  one  under  Mavi-okordatos  leaniug  upon  Enj^lnnd,  that  of  (^a]>o 
d'  Istrias  leaniug  upon  Kussia,  aud  that  of  Johanms  Kolettis  leaning  upon  Fmuce. 
English  influence  prevailed.  On  December  21, 1825,  the  Czar  Alexander  died  at 
Tanganrog,  aud  the  youthful  Nicholas  I  ascended  the  throne.  He  quickly  sup- 
pressed a  military  revolution  in  St.  Petersbui^,  and  showed  his  determination  to 
break  down  the  influence  of  Metlemich.  Canniog  now  sent  the  Duke  of  Welling* 
ton  to  St  Petersburg,  and  on  April  4,  1826,  the  powers  of  En^and  and  Busaia 
ngned  a  protocol,  constitutii:^  Greece,  like  Servia,  a  tributary  vassal  State  of 
the  Porte,  witli  a  certain  measure  of  indejiendence.  Charles  X  of  France  agreed 
to  these  proposals,  as  bis  admiration  bad  been  aroused  by  the  heroic  defence 
of  MissolungfaL  Austria  alone  secretly  instigated  the  Sultan  to  suppress  the 
Greek  revolt  Even  the  help  given  to  the  Greeks  at  that  time  by  Lord  Codhxane 
and  General  Church,  by  Colonels  Fabvier,  Vauticr,  and  Heydeek,  did  not  stop  the 
Turkish  advance.  On  June  5,  1827,  the  Acropolis  again  capitulated,  aud  with  it 
the  whole  of  Greece  was  once  again  lost  to  the  iielleues. 

However,  a  bold  attack  delivered  at  a  most  unexpected  point  diook  the  throne 
of  the  Sultan.  On  May  28, 1826,  Mahmud  II  issued  the  Hatti-sherif  concerning 
the  reform  of  the  Janis.«?arie«.  Upon  the  resistance  of  these  latter  they  were 
received  on  the  Etmeidan  by  the  well-equipped  imperial  army,  supported  on 
this  occasion  hy  the  Ulemas  and  the  people,  and  were  mown  down  with  grape- 
shot.  The  Sultan  finlhwith  began  the  formation  of  a  new  corps  upon  European 
models.  It  was  an  event  of  the  most  far-reaching  importance  for  tho  empire 
when  Mahmud  first  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  faithful  in  an  overcoat,  European 
tfousers,  boots,  and  a  red  fez  instead  of  a  turbaii.   His  triumph,  however,  was 
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premature^  hia  Aimy  was  mmnentarily  weakened,  and  the  reforma  waro  not 

carried  out.  The  invader  was  already  knocking  once  again  at  the  door  of  the 
empire.  Uu  October  6,  1826,  his  plenipotentiaries  signed  an  agi-eement  at 
Akkemian,  agreeing  on  all  p«inta  to  the  Kussian  demands  for  Servia  and  the 
Danubian  Prinoipelitiefl,  Irat  refusiiig  tiiat  for  Greek  freedom.  In  vain  did  the 
Porta  send  an  idtimatum  to  the  powers  on  June  10,  1827,  repri  .senting  that 
the  right  of  settling  the  Greek  problem  was  his  alone.  On  April  11,  1827, 
Capo  d'  Istrias  became  president  of  the  fiee  Slate  of  Corfu,  under  Russian 
influence,  and  Russia,  England,  and  France  determined  to  conoentrate  their  fleets 
in  Cfieek  waters  on  the  6th  July.  The  result  of  the  movements  was  the  battle  of 
Navarino,*  October  20,  one  of  the  most  murderous  naval  actions  in  the  whole 
of  Iiistory ;  in  four  hours  nearly  one  handled  and  twenty  Turkish  warships  and 
transports  were  destroy^ 

Iliis  "untoward  event"  implied  a  further  trinmpli  for  Bussian  policy,  which 
had  already  acquired  Gnisia,  Imeretia  (C'nlrhis,  1811),  and  Gulistan  (1813)  in" 
Asia,  and  had  secured  its  rear  in  Upper  Armenia  by  the  LU  'iuisition  of  Etchniiad- 
zin,  the  centre  of  the  Armenian  Church,  in  the  peace  oli  Tm  kmauchai,  1828.  How- 
ever, after  the  battle  of  Navarino  the  Sultan  proved  more  ohstiuate  tiian  ever.  In 
a  solemn  Hatti-sherif  he  proclaimed  in  all  the  mosques  his  firm  intention  to  securo 
his  indejieiuience  by  war  with  Kus-^ia,  "which  for  the  last  lifty  or  sixty  years  had 
been  the  chief  enemy  of  the  Porte."  He  was  without  competent  othcers,  and  liis 
chief  need  was  an  army,  which  he  had  intended  to  <»eate  bad  he  been  granted 
time.  Thus  the  main  power  of  the  Porte,  as  at  the  preeoit  day,  consisted  in  the 
unruly  hordes  of  Asia,  whnsc  natural  impetuosity  could  not  rp]»lace  the  lack  of 
European  discipline  and  tactical  skilL  "  Pluck  up  ail  your  courage  "  Mahmud 
then  wrote  to  his  Grand  Viicier  at  the  military  headquarters, "  for  the  danger  is 
great."  On  May  7  the  Bussians  crossed  the  Pruth  in  Europe,  and  on  June  4  the 
Arpatchai  in  Asia.  Ivan  Paskevitch  conquered  the  district  of  Kars  and  Achal- 
zich,  between  the  Upper  Kur  and  Araxes,  and  secured  a  firm  base  of  operations 
against  Erzeroum.  The  liussians  on  ihe  Danube  advanced  more  slowly,  it  was 
not  until  the  fall  of  Braila,  on  June  17,  and  of  Varna,  on  October  11,  1828,  that 
they  ventured  to  attack  the  natural  fortress  of  the  Balkans.  But  the  approach 
of  winter  put  an  end  to  tlie  stniggle.s.  "In  view  of  the  enormou''  sacrifice,"  f^ays 
Hclmuth  von  Moitke,  in  liis  classical  description  of  tliis  war  (1845), "  which  Uiis 
war  coat  ihe  Bussians,  it  becomes  exceedingly  difficult  to  say  whether  victory 
rested  with  them  or  with  the  Turka,** 

A  sei^nnd  eampaic^  was  (Iieivrdic  necessary  to  secure  a  decisi^jn.  In  Ea.'^tera 
Roumelia  ilie  liussjiuis  seized  the  lmrlx)ur  of  Sizebolu,  Fel»ni;uy  1829,  in  mder 
to  provision  their  army.  On  February  24,  Diebich  (VoL  Mil)  took  over  ilie 
supreme  command,  crossed  the  Danube  in  May,  and  on  June  11  defeated  and 
put  to  fliglit,  by  means  of  his  superior  artillery,  the  army  of  the  Grand  Vizier 
lieshid  Mehemed,  at  Kulevcha.  Silistria  then  surrendered  (June  2G),  and  in 
thirteen  days  (July  14-26)  Diebich  crossed  the  Balkans  with  two  army  corps; 
while  on  July  7  Faskevitdi  bad  ooeupied  Erteroum  in  Asia.  The  i)assage  of  this 

1  Nav(w)arino  is  the  name  of  the  reniuaDts  of  »  fortwi  situated  at  the  southern  entrance  to  the  har- 
bour, toinewbat  wadtwett  of  the  Mc-ssenian  ooMt  town  Kedktttron,  while  the  old  fortress  at  ths  northem 
entrance  bears  the  natnt^  of  Palii6  Nnrnrinon.  In  May,  1901,  Uw  Qndt  tnqor'^gtoeill  StnlMi  lewiwd 
pcimiMion  to  carry  out  diring  operations  in  those  waten. 
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mount  am  barrier,  which  was  regarded  as  impregnable,  produced  an  overwhelm- 
ing irapreasion  upon  thft  Turks,  many  of  whom  regaxded  the  Hussian  aucoeas  aa  a 
deserved  punishment  fop  the  SulUin's  refuriiis.  Diebich  *' Sabalkanski "  advanced 
to  Adi  iaiii  iple.  However,  Mustafa  Pasha  of  Bosnia  was  already  advancing.  Fear- 
ful diseases  devastated  the  Kussian  army,  which  was  reduced  to  twenty  thousand 
man.  Nom  the  leaa  IKebieh  joined  handa  with  Siaebolu  on  tiie  Black  Sea,  and 
with  Enoa  on  the  ^gean  Sea,  alUiough  the  English  lleet  appeared  in  the  Darda- 
nelles to  protect  the  capital,  from  which  the  Buaaians  were  scarce  thirty  miles 
<iistant. 

Both  sides  were  sincerely  anxious  for  peace.  However,  the  Sultan's  courage 
was  natuxally  ahaken  by  the  dtseovery  of  an  estenaive  oonsplnu^  among  the  old 

orthodox  party.  The  peace  of  Adrianople,  secured  by  the  mediation  of  the  Prus- 
sian general  Karl  Freiherr  vnn  MUfliing,  on  September  14,  ofTered  conditions 
suthciently  severe.  Before  the  war  the  Cisar  had  issued  a  maniiesto  promising  to 
make  no  conquesta.  Now  in  August,  1828,  be  demanded  possession  of  the  Danube 
islands,  of  the  Asiatic  coast  from  Kulwin  to  Kikolaja,  the  fortresses  and  disti  it  ts 
of  Atzshur,  Achalzicli,  and  Achalkalaki,  with  new  privilepes  and  frontiers  fur  Mol- 
davia, Wallachia,  and  Servia.  The  8uitan  under  pressure  of  necessity  confirmed  the 
London  Convention  of  July  6, 1821,  in  the  tenth  artide  of  the  peace.  The  presi' 
dent,  Cajx)  d' I  »trias,  received  new  subsidie.s,  and  loans  from  the  powers ;  moreover* 
on  July  19,  ISL'S,  the  powers  in  T/imlon  (Ictennincil  upon  an  expedition  to  the 
Morea,  the  conduct  of  which  was  intrusted  to  Fiunee.  Ibrubim  retired,  while 
General  Maison  occupied  the  Peniuhula  (September  7).  The  Greek  army,  com- 
poaed  of  Palikars,  troops  of  the  line,  and  Philhdlenes,  was  now  armed  with 
European  weapons;  it  won  a  series  of  victories  at  the  close  of  1828  at  Steveniko, 
Martini,  Ralona,  Lntraki,  and  Vonizza,  and  by  May,  1820.  captured  Lei>anto,  Misso- 
lunghi,  and  Anatoliko.  In  1828  the  Cretan  revolt  again  broke  out,  with  success- 
ful results.  On  July  23, 1829,  the  National  Assembly,  tired  of  internal  dissensions, 
which  had  repeatedly  resulted  in  civil  war,  conferred  dictatorial  powers  upon  the 
president.  On  February  8,  IS^^O,  the  powers  proelaiuieil  the  imlependence  o| 
Greece,  which  the  Sultan  was  forced  to  acknowledge  on  April  24. 

(«)  The  Clofe  of  Mahmnd't  Beign, — The  understanding  between  the  powers  was 

apain  destrnvcil  hy  the  July  revolution  in  Paris.  Moreover.  Franre  had  now  seized 
Algeria,  wliii'h  had  hitherto  been  under  the  Sultan's  supremacy,  and  the  piratical 
activity  of  the  Barbary  States  was  brought  to  an  end.  In  Turkey  also  that  move- 
ment was  now  beginning,  which  will  be  considered  later  (p^  191),  the  literary 
and  political  revolution  of  the  Yoimg  Turkish  party.  The  indefatigable  Mahmud 
again  resume*!  hi=?  efforts  to  senire  the  unity  of  the  empire.  He  was,  however, 
forced  to  give  way  to  his  pashu  of  Egypt,  Meheraed  Ali,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant rulers  whom  the  East  bad  produced  for  a  long  time.  He  was  bom  in  1769 
at  Kavala  in  Boomelia,  opposite  the  island  of  Thasos ;  he  had  gone  to  Eg}-pt  in 
ISOn  wiili  f?nme  Albanian  mercenaries;  in  the  struggle  with  the  French,  Enj^di.'^h, 
and  Mamelukes  (1811 ;  cf.  VoL  III,  p.  717)  he  had  raised  himself  to  supremacy, , 
had  conquered  the  Wahhabitee,  subjugated  Arabia  and  Nubia,  and  created  a  highly  ' 
competent  army  by  means  of  military  reform  upon  a  large  scale.  Wlien  Mahmud  II 
declined  to  meet  his  extensive  demands  in  return  for  the  help  he  had  rendered 
against  the  Greeks,  Ibrahim,  an  adopted  son  ol  Mebemed,  a  general  of  the  highest 
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class,  invaded  Syria  in  1831,  defeated  the  Turks  on  three  occasions,  conquered 
Akka,  1882,  and  advanced  to  Kiutahia,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  1833.  In  desperation 
Mabmud  appealed  to  Eussia  for  help.  Kussia  forthwith  sent  fifteen  thousand  men 
to  the  Bosphoras,  whilst  the  fleets  of  France  sod  EDgkmd  jealously  watdied  the 
Dardanelles.  MeheniLtl  Ali  was  obliged  to  make  peace  on  May  4,  1833,  and  was 
driven  back  behind  the  Taunis,  The  most  important  result  of  these  events,  how- 
ever, was  the  recompense  which  the  Sultan  was  induced  to  give  to  the  Kussians 
for  their  help.  He  had  been  shown  the  letters  of  the  French  amlmssador,  which 
revealed  the  intention  of  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  to  replace  the  Osmau  dynasty 
by  that  of  Mehemeii.  The  result  was  the  convention  of  Hunkyar-Skjilp^si  ftlie 
iinpeiiul  staire  ou  the  Bosphorus,  July  8,  or  May  26, 1833).  In  tliis  agreenieut  the 
terrilied  Sultan  made  a  supplementary  promise  to  close  the  Dardanelles  in  future 
against  every  power  that  was  hostile  to  Russia.  When  this  one-sided  eonven- 
tiiMi*  concluded  in  defiance  of  all  international  rights,  became  known,  the  West- 
em  jxnvers  were  naturally  irritated,  and  Prince  Metternich  wittily  designated  the 
Sultan  as  "le  sublime  portier  des  Dardanelles  au  service  du  Czar."  The  naval 
powers  withdrew  their  fleets  from  the  Dardanelles,  after  entering  a  protest  against 
this  embargo. 

In  Greece  the  capable  president,  Capo  d'Istrias,  had  been  murdered  on  Octo- 
ber 9,  1831,  by  the  Maiuots,  Uonstantine  and  George  Mavromichaiis ;  a  short  time 
before  (August  18,  1831)  the  aged  Miaulis,  the  Hydriotic  partisan,  had  burnt  the 
Greek  flleet  in  the  harbour  of  Poros  (Kalaurai).  The  second  president,  Augustin 
Capo  d'Istrias,  maintained  his  ])ositi(m  only  for  a  short  time.  As  aforotinie  in 
ancient  Greece,  so  now,  the  primates  and  Palikars  de^stroyed  one  auother  by  their 
partisanship  and  gieed,  by  their  envy  and  jealousy.  In  March,  1832,  the  Greek 
crown  was  oflTered  to  the  Bavarian  Prince  Otto,  the  second  son  of  Lndwig  L  On 
April  15  the  Bavarian  Fhilhellene,  Councillor  Friedrich  Thiersch,  arranged  a  com- 
mission of  regency.  Peace  seemed  to  have  been  secured  between  the  parties  when 
King  Otto  I  made  Ixi^  ^oIbuui  entry  into  Nauplia,  on  February  7,  1833.  Strat- 
ford Oanning  had  again  appeared  as  Britidi  ambsMador  to  the  Poite^  and  devoted 
considerable  energy  to  the  Greek  cause.  The  bays  of  \'olo  and  Arta  were  estab- 
lished as  the  northern  frontier  of  the  new  Greek  kingdoai ;  Samos  wa?  declareti 
an  independent  principality,  paying  tribute  to  the  Poite.  In  the  same  year  the 
Porte  secured  possession  of  the  Regency  of  Tripolis,  and  emshed  the  rebellions  of 
Albania,  Bosnia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Kurdistan  (1834).  On  January  7,  King  Otto 
enteretl  the  city  of  Pallas  which  he  found  in  ruins.  Thanks  to  the  self-«acrifice  of 
rich  Greeks,  tioth  at  home  and  abroad  (Sina,  T'rsakis,  Var%'akis,  .^verut,  Za])pas, 
Syngi'os,  SLuruai  is,  i'  osiiza,  Valtiuos,  Beruardakis,  and  others),  Athens  rose  like  the 
pboenix  from  dust  and  ashes,  and  in  a  few  decades  became  the  political  and  tntd* 
lectual  centre  of  Greece,  and  the  fairest  town  in  the  Greek  East  From  a  geo- 
graphical point  of  view  the  kingdom  was  somewhat  scurvily  treated,  owing  to 
dissension  amongst  the  powers  and  resiatanoe  on  the  part  of  the  Porte ;  yet  it  may 
be  considered  laige  in  comparison  with  the  States  of  ancient  Qieece. 

Meanwhile,  the  will  of  the  Czar  was  supreme  both  in  Athens  and  StambouL 
Obeyinj^  his  instructions  Mahmud  refused  to  allow  the  Austrians  to  Mast  the  rocks 
on  the  Danube  at  Orsova,  or  to  permit  his  subjects  to  make  use  of  the  ships  of  the 
Austro-Uungarian  Lloyd  Company,  founded  in  Trieste  in  1836 ;  notwithstanding 
this  prohibition  the  company  was  aUe  to  resume  with  suoeess  the  old  oommndal 
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relations  of  the  yenetiaiu  with  the  Levant  The  Bttssian  ambassador  disoounte- 

nanced  wishes  of  the  Grand  Vizier  and  of  the  Seraskier,  who  applied  to  the* 
Prussian  ambassador,  r'<>iint  Kciuigsmark,  vrith.  a  request  for  Prussian  ofiicers  to  be 
sent  out,  in  view  of  a  reorganisation  of  the  army.  A  chance  occurrence  decided 
the  matter.  The  "  Iron  Soldier"  Khosrev  "Pasha,  discovered  the  existence  of  a  new 
woild  of  mUitary  science,  in  the  course  of  conversation  with  the  Prussian  staff  * 
officers  Yon  Berg  and  Helmuth  von  Moltke,  who  tlieu  happeued  to  be  staying  in 
CfinslaiitiiKiple ;  at  Khosrev's  proposal  the  Sultan  applied  to  Berlin  with  a  reoiM'st 
tliat  Moltke's  slay  iu  Coustautiuople  might  be  extended.  Frtderiek  William  iii, 
who  was  tiima  as  tductant  to  oUige  the  Turks,  as  the  other  powers  were  importu- 
nate, granted  for  the  moment  an  extension  of  leave  for  three  months ;  even  this, 
however,  secured  that  remarkable  influence  of  the  Prussian  militar}-  reorganisation 
upon  the  Turkish  army,  which  continues  at  the  present  day.  Molike,  under  the 
title  of  "  Baron  Bey,"  aooompanied  the  Sultan  in  1837  on  his  joum^  through 
European  Turkey,  wliere  the  ic^al  reformer  was  everywhere  received  with  enthu- 
siasm ;  lie  drew  up  a  memorial  concerning  the  possibility  of  applying  tlie  Prussian 
landwebr  system  to  the  Usman  Empire,  examined  the  most  important  fortresses  in 
the  Dardanell^  and  from  the  height  of  the  Seraskier  tower,  built  by  Mahmud, 
he  completed  a  great  plan  of  Constantinople  and  its  environs.  Together  with  the 
officers  Heinrich  von  Miihlhach,  Karl  Freilierr  von  Vincke-Olbendurf,  and  Fried- 
rich  Leopold  Fischer  he  accompanied  General  Mehmed  Hatiz  I'asha  during  the 
t>ummer  ui  1837,  when  this  officer  was  occupied  iu  cuuipleting  the  pacitication  of 
Kurdistan,  which  Beabid  Bisha  had  begun.  This  expedition  and  the  following 
against  Mehenied  All  have  been  brilliantly  deaoiibed  1^  Moltke  in  his  memoiable 
"letters"  (1841). 

in  1837  the  first  bridge  over  the  Golden  Horn  was  built,  between  Uukapau  and 
Asahkapusi ;  not  until  1845  and  1677  was  the  new  bridge  constructed  whieh  is 
known  as  the  Valide,  after  the  mother  of  Abd  ul-Mejid.    On  August  16, 1838,  the 

English  amhaasador  Pon?onby  secured  the  completion,  in  the  house  of  Heshid 
Pasha  at  Balta-Nin  on  the  Bosphorus,  of  that  treaty  re^jtecting  trade  and  customs 
dutira,  which  has  wnained  the  model  of  all  sneoeeduig  agreements.  By  way  of 
recompense  the  En(^h  fleet  accompanied  the  Turkish  fleet,  during  all  its  manoeu- 
vres ill  the  Mediterranean,  until  its  .secession  to  Meherned  Ali.  War  was  docdared 
upon  him  by  Sultan  Mahmnd  in  May,  1839,  when  the  Druses  had  rev(»l(ed  against 
the  Syrian  authorities  iu  the  Haurau.  However,  tlie  Sultan  died  on  .iuly  1,  before 
he  could  receive  the  news  of  the  total  defeat  of  his  army  at  Kisib  (June  24),  and 
the  desertion  of  his  fleet  in  Alexandria  (July  14).  At  a  later  period,  after  his 
return  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  IMoltke  vindicated  the  capacity  whii  h  HaRz  Pasha  had 
shown  in  lace  of  the  lack  uf  discipline  prevailing  in  his  army,  altliough  the  Ser- 
aslder  had  tareated  the  si^gestiona  of  the  Prussian  officers  with  contempt.  Ibrahim 
did  not  pursue  his  master's  troops,  as  his  own  soldiMB  were  too  eihao^ied  to  under- 
take any  further  movement?. 

Mahmud  II  died  a  martyr  to  his  own  ideas  and  plans;  even  his  greatest  reforms 
remained  in  embryo ;  however,  his  work  Htcs  after  him ;  he  was  the  founder  of  a 
new  period  for  Turkey,  as  Peter  the  Great,  with  whom  he  liked  to  be  compared, 
had  been  for  Russia.  The  difficulty  of  the  political  situation,  the  incapacity  of  his 
predecessors,  the  slavery  imposed  by  the  domestic  goveruiui'nt  and  by  court  eii- 
<iuette,  were  the  real  support  t>f  those  obstacles  which  often  caused  hiui  such 
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despoudeii<7,  tihat  be  soiiglLt  oonaalatioii  in  dnmkemiea^  to  the  wilM  deabnotioii 
ofhispovKa. 

C.  The  First  Half  of  the  Keign  of  Abd  ul-Mejid  (1839-1850) 

Abd  ul-Mejid  (lS39-lSni ;  see  the  plate  facing  papo  140),  the  son  of  Mah- 
rtiml,  under«^n'.k  ;it  the  ii'^e  of  sixU'cu  the  gciveniTiient  of  a  Slate  wliich  would  irrevo- 
cably have  laiieu  iiiLo  the  power  ol  the  I'ahha  ol  lii^g^'pL  had  nut  the  ambitious  plans 
of  Fianoo  been  thwarted  by  the  co&dusion  of  thd  Quadraple  AHiance  on  July  15,. 
1840  (England,  Eussia,  Austria,  and  Prussia).  The  interfei-ence  of  the  alliance 
forced  tlie  vittorioTis  Pasha  Meheined  Ali  to  evacuate  Syria;  after  the  conclusiou 
of  peace  he  obtained  tiie  island  of  Thasos,  the  cradle  of  his  race,  from  the  Sultan^ 
as  an  appanage  of  the  viceroys  of  £^'pt,  in  whose  possession  it  still  remaios.  An. 
important  advance  is  denoted  by  the  Hatti-sheriE  of  GUlhane  (November  8, 1839)» 
which  laid  down  certain  principles,  on  which  were  to  be  based  further  special 
decrees  or  tansimati  hairije  (beneficial  oi-ganisation).  The  reformation  proclaimed 
as  law  what  had  in  fact  long  been  costomary,  the  theoretical  equality  of  the  sub- 
jects of  every  nation,  race,  and  religion  before  the  law.  It  nrast  be  said  that  in  the 
execution  of  tlxis  praiseworthy  decree  certain  practical  diflleulties  came  to  light 
Peshid  I'aslia,  the  creator  of  the  "  hat,"  was  not  inspired  l>y  any  real  7a",\\  for  reform, 
but  was  anxious  simply  to  use  it  aji  a  means  for  gaining  tlie  favour  ot  the  Christian 
powers.  As  early  as  1830,  for  example,  a  census  had  been  undertaken,  the  first 
throughout  the  wh>  I L>  Turkish  Empire,  the  results  of  which  were  valueless.  No 
official  would  venture  to  search  the  interior  of  a  Moslem  hou«e  inhabited  by 
women  and  children.  It  was,  moreover,  to  the  profit  of  the  revenue  otticials  to 
represent  the  number  of  houses  and  families  in  their  district  as  lower  than  It  really 
was,  with  the  object  of  filling  their  pockets  with  the  excess.  On  this  account 
Moltke  e>rpre=^=;ed  an  idea  of  great  weight  at  that  time  (1841)  wliich  is  .st  .ll  cnndi- 
lionaliy  in  force  at  the  pre.-*ent  day.  Tlie  Porte,  unable  to  secure  the  obedience 
of  the  Syrians  by  a  stn>ng  government  like  the  military  despotism  of  Ibrahim^ 
was  equally  unable  to  win  over  the  country  by  justice  and  good  administiatioD^ 
fi  r  lack  of  one  necessary  condition,  an  honest  official  service.  It  was  not  to  the 
"  liat  "  of  Giilhane  of  1856,  nor  yet  to  the  later  Hat ti-hiimayun,  that  reform  waa 
due,  but  to  the  European  powers  associaitrd  to  save  tlie  crescent  These  power* 
suggested  the  only  perman^t  solution  by  supplying  the  watchword  A  la 
franca;"  and  urged  the  Turks  to  aoquita  a  completer  knowledge  of  the  West, 
to  learn  European  lanr^fiapres  and  .science?,  to  intrt>duco  tlie  institutions  of  the 
West.    Herein  lies  the  transforming  ^)ower  of  the  "  benehcial  oi^auisation." 

Literature  also  had  to  follow  this  intellectusi  change.  Towards  the  end  of  th» 
eighteenth  century,  a  ])oet  endowed  with  the  jwwers  of  the  an<  it-nt  East  had 
appeared  in  Chulili,  and  a  court  poet  in  the  unfortunate  Ser.ni  TIL  Jleiijet  ullah  Sul- 
tana, a  sister  of  the  ^>ulian  Mahmud  II,  ami  aunt  of  the  reforming  minister  Euad, 
also  secured  a  meosui-e  of  popularity.  These  writers  were,  however,  unable  to  hinder 
the  decay  of  old  forms,  or  rather  the  dawn  of  a  new  pwiod,  the  Turkish  "  modem 
age."  The  study  of  the  languages  of  Eastern  ci\  ilization  became  neglected  in  view 
of  the  need  of  the  study  of  the  West.  The  new  generation  knew  more  of  La 
Fontaine,  Montesquieu,  and  Victor  Hugo  than  of  Osman  Baki  (died  1599),  the 
Penian  Hafix  (died  1399),  the  Aiab  Motenebbi  (Mutanabbi;  died  965).  Tha 
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political  need  of  refonn  made       amMtioos  to  seouie  reoognition  for  the  dxafting 

of  a  diplomatic  note  rather  than  for  the  compontion  of  a  Kassited,  or  of  a  poem 
with  a  purpoaa  In  the  East  asweli  aa  in  the  West  mediseval  poetxj  became  a 
lost  art. 

It  must  be  said  diat  the  new  generation^  dioiigli  educated  on  Western  prind- 
ples»  did  not  iminLtliately  adopt  the  h(moiinble  character  of  European  iMueaucracy. 

The  place  of  ihe  Janissar}-  militia  was  now  occtipitHl  liy  tlu;  burojuifrnry,  Trhich 
with  no  less  power,  and  with  almost  military  determination,  secured  the  monopoly 
of  home  adminiatration.  This  aristocKu^  of  the  effendis  of  Stamboul,  like  the 
official  nobility  of  the  Roman  Empire  daring  its  decline*  formally  laid  down  the 
principle  that  the  son  of  a  State  oirunal  must  himself  become  an  olfirial ;  any  other 
t)cca|>ation,  no  matter  what  its  jiame,  was  re;:^rfled  as  nJh  (dis^nace).  The  bureau- 
cracy remained  a  permanent  barritir  between  the  fcjuliau  aud  the  people,  between 
the  Sultan  and  other  nations,  ever  readj  to  empty  the  coffers  of  the  State,  and  to 
plunder  the  subjects,  regardless  of  thdr  creed*  Qaob.  were  the  calamitous  results 
of  the  "  beneficial  orpranisation." 

By  the  Dardaueiles  convention,  which  was  concluded  with  the  great  powers  in 
London  on  Jidy  13, 1841,  the  Porte  consented  to  keep  the  Bardandles  and  the 
Bu^]  honiB  dosed  to  fore^p.  ships  of  war  in  the  time  of  peace.  By  this  act  the 
Turkish  government  gave  a  much  desired  support  to  Pius?ian  aims  at  predomi- 
nance in  the  Black  Sea.  In  the  same  year  it  was  necessary  to  suppress  revolts 
which  had  broken  out  in  Crete  and  Bulgaria.  The  cruelties  of  the  Albanian 
troops  on  that  occasion  threw  a  lurid  light  upon  the  principles  of  the  "  hat "  of 
Giilhane.  Tn  consequence  of  the  incursions  of  Mehmcd  Shah  into  the  Aiahian 
Irak,  6uleiiun;i!"]i.  Ibgdad,  Kerbela,  aud  Armenia  (Van)  a  war  with  Tersia  was 
threatened,  ana  liie  dispute  waa  only  composed  wiili  ditUculty  by  a  peace  com- 
misdon  summoned  to  meet  at  Erzeroum.  Within  the  Danubian  I^dpalities  the 
sovereign  rights  of  the  Porte  were  oftm  in  conflict  with  the  protectorate  powers  of 
Itussia.  In  Sen'ia  Alexander  Karageorgevit^h  was  foh^mnly  appointed  liashbeg, 
or  high  prince  of  Servia,  by  the  Porte  on  November  14,  1842 ;  Euasia,  however, 
succeeded  in  persuading  Alexander  voluntarily  to  abdicate  his  podtion,  which 
was  not  confirmed  until  1843  by  Kussia,  after  his  re-election  at  Topchider,  near 
r.elirrade.  The  Roman  Catholic  funiate)  Armenian'^,  who  had  already  endured  a 
cruel  persecution  in  1828,  now  at  tlie  instigation  of  their  Gregorian  co-religionists, 
secured  toleration  for  their  independent  church  in  1835  (Millet)  and  a  representa* 
tive  <A  thdr  own  (vddl).  A  similar  persecution,  supported  by  Russia  from  Etsh- 
niadsin,  also  broke  out  against  the  Protestant  Arnieniana  in  I  SI.").  Tt  wa?  not 
until  November.  1  S.'O,  that  their  liberation  was  secuit^l  by  the  energetic  ambas- 
sador Stratfui-d  Lanuiiig ;  iu  1853  they  were  definitely  ix^cognised  as  a  Millet. 

Even  more  dangerous  was  the  diplomatic  breach  betwem  the  Forte  and  Greece 
(1847).  This  young  State  had  grown  insolent  by  reason  of  the  favour  and  jeal- 
ousy of  Europe;  supported  by  the  Russian  party  which  dominated  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  Greece  had  availed  herself  of  the  helplessness  of  the  Porte  against 
Itfebemed  Ali,  at  the  time  when  Abd  ul'Mejid  b^an  his  rdgn,  to  send  help  to 
the  Cretans,  and  had  inflicted  repeated  losses  ujion  the  Osman  Empire  by  the 
marauding  raids  of  the  klephts  on  the  boundaries  of  Epirus  and  Thessaly.  In 
his  parliamentary  speeches  the  prime  miuister  Kolettis  (1844^-1847 ;  cf.  p.  177) 
had  repeatedly  demanded  the  general  union  of  the  Greeks.  Bven  Kdltke  had 
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defended  the  following  principle  iu  1842:  "Our  opinion  is  tbat  the  only  natural 
and  the  unly  possible  solution  of  (he  Eastern  question  is  the  creation  of  a  Chris- 
tian Byzantine  empire  iu  Couslautiuople,  the  restoration  of  which  has  been  already 
begun  by  Hellas  with  the  support  of  Europe."  At  tlie  same  time  the  far-eeeing 
military  writer  had  decidedly  opposed  the  partition  of  Tork^  betwem  the  powers, 
before  whom  he  held  out  the  example  of  Poland  as  a  waminp.  "  The  lartition 
of  Turkey,"  he  exclaimed,  "  is  a  problem  like  the  division  of  a  diamuml  ring, — 
who  is  to  obtain  Constantinople,  the  costly  single  stone  ? "  Iu  short  continued 
friction  ended  in*  1846  with  a  coUtsion  between  the  Turidsh  amlmsBador  and  the 
Greek  king,  with  the  breaking  off  of  diplomatic  relations,  and  with  a  revenge 
taken  hy  the  Porte  upon  liis  Greek  subjects,  which  might  almost  have  ended  in 
war  between  Gr^ce  and  Turkey,  England  and  France.  Not  until  September, 
1847,  WHS  an  underatanding  brtwaen  tihe  two  neig^boun  seouied,  by  the  inteiy 
▼ention  of  the  Cm  on  the  personal  appeal  of  King  Otta 

6,  THE  C'laMEAN  WAE  AND  ITS  RESULTS  FOK  TURKEY  (THE 
XmiiD  QUARTER  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY) 

(rt)  Tlu  Omcna  of  the  Struggle  (184^-1853).  —  184S,a  year  of  revolution,  which 
shook  AVe.stern  Eurojje  with  its  ronee]>tions  of  freedom,  had  left  Turkey  almost 
untouched.  Shekib  Etteudi  held  a  formal  conference  with  Pope  Pius  IX,  in 
Bome^  1848,  under  commission  from  the  Sultan,  who  would  have  been  glad  to 
handover  to  the  Pope  the  jirotectorate  of  the  Catholics  in  the  East;  the  Holy 
Father  liail  sent  out  the  An  libishop  Ferrieri,  with  an  appeal  to  the  Oriental  coni- 
munities,  which,  however,  did  not  end  in  that  union  which  the  Porte  and  the 
Pope  had  hoped  for.  The  tev<dt  of  the  Boyars  and  of  the  Polish  fa^tives  in 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia  speedily  resulted  in  the  streugthening  of  the  hospodar 
Slirh.  Sturdj^a,  and  of  the  appointment  of  Kantakuzen  in  place  of  Bibeskos. 
The  Hungarian  rising,  on  which  the  I'orte  had  staked  its  hopes  for  the  intiiction 
of  a  blow  on  Austria,  came  to  nothing,  on  the  capitulation  of  Vilagos  (VoL  VIII, 
p.  207).  On  the  other  hand  the  Sultan,  enoountged  by  the  presence  of  an  Eng- 
lish fleet  in  the  Dardanelles,  declined  to  hand  over  the  Hungarian  fugitives. 

Austria  aud  Hungary  thereupon  avenged  them?>elvps  by  taking  advantage  of  a 
claim  for  damages,  which  France  had  now  set  up.  Two  parties,  the  Catholics  and 
the  Greeks^  were  quarrelling  about  the  Holy  Places  in  Palestine.  The  iptmen 
protecting  the  Catholics  were  invariably  France  or  the  Pope,  while  the  Greeks  had 
beeTi  under  a  Russian  protectorate  since  1720.  It  was  to  deliver  these  Holy 
Places,  where  the  Redeemer  had  worked  aud  died,  from  the  haud.s  of  the  Moslems 
that  the  Crusades  had  been  undertaken.  Saladin  (YoL  III,  p.  362)  had  permitted 
the  Latin  elerg)'  to  perform  service  iu  [he  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  1187, 
while  Ilitbert  of  Anjou  had  purcliased  t1ie  Hnly  Places  from  the  caliph  in  1342 
(op.  (  it.  p.  708).  After  the  conquest  of  ilie  Ui.ly  City  by  Sultan  Selim,  1517, 
the  Georgians  secured  part  of  Golgotha,  all  the  t)ther  remaining  places  being 
reserved  expressly  to  the  Sultan  in  1658.  This  title  was  further  confirmed  fay  the 
capitulations  of  France  with  the  Sultans  (1535, 1621, 1629,  and  1740;  cf.  p.  168). 
Violent  outbreaks  of  jealousy  took  place  between  the  Armenians,  Greeks,  and 
Catholics  ccnceniing  the.se  marks  of  favour,  and  especially  concerning  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Holy  Sepulchie.  In  1808  the  Greeks,  afker  the  Church  of  tiie  Holy 
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S^polehie  had  been  deafarafsd  hy  fire,  actually  redaoed  die  tomlw  of  Godfrey  of 

Bouillon  and  Baldwin  to  ruins.  The  Greeks,  aided  by  Russian  money,  restored 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  meanwhile  the  Latins,  whose  zeal  was  sup- 
ported by  France,  gained  posi^ession  uf  two  chapels  in  1820. 

In  the  year  1850  the  Pope  and  the  Oatholie  palriardi  of  Jenualem  applied 
first  to  France,  and  joined  France  in  u  further  application  to  the  Porte,  to  secure 
protection  against  the  Greeks.  Fear  of  liussia  induced  the  P  irtf  to  (ieciiie  almost 
entirely  in  favour  of  Greece,  and  the  only  concession  made  to  the  Catholics  was 
the  joint  use  of  a  diurch  door  in  Bethlehem.  The  emperor  Nicholas  had  a  short 
time  previously  (May  1, 1849)  obtained  a  political  triumph  by  means  of  the  com- 
pact of  Balta-Linian  regarding  tlie  Daimbiau  Principalities  and  the  Darduiu  llea; 
relying  upon  the  thirtv-third  article  of  the  convention,  concluded  in  1740,  he  now 
declared  that  this  uieat>uie  had  deeply  wounded  the  religious  leeiiuga  of  the 
Orthodox  BusMans.  Austria,  labouring  as  we  have  seen  under  insults  from  the 
Porte,  joined  witli  Bussia  in  demanding  and  securing  through  Count  Christian 
TiPinifigen-Westerburg  in  Stamboul,  on  February  14, 1853,  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Turkish  troops  from  the  scene  of  the  revolt  in  Montenegro  and  the  empire, 
fulfilment  of  oertain  demands  affecting  the  private  mterests  of  her  subjects. 
When  the  emperor  Nicholas  demanded  guaiantees  for  the  unconditional  suprem- 
acy of  the  (  Jreek  Church  through  the  ambassador  Prince  Meushikoff,  tlie  rt  fusal 
was  answeretl  by  a  declaration  of  war  upon  Turkey  in  the  manifesto  of  October 
20  (November  1),  1853,  which  ran  as  follows:  "No  other  measure  remains  open 
to  us  except  an  appMl  to  force  of  arms  in  order  to  oblige  the  Ottoman  govern- 
ment to  observe  the  treaties,  and  to  give  satisfaction  for  tlie  ijisults  by  which 
it  has  answered  our  highly  moderati'  demaiuis,  and  our  legitimate  care  for  the 
protection  of  the  Orthodox  faith  in  the  Eaui,  which  is  also  the  faith  uf  the  iiU»:^iau 
nation.**  The  Sultan  then  removed  from  the  Seraglio  point  to  the  imperial  palace 
of  Dolma  Bagche,  constructed  in  1853 ;  since  that  date  the  building  situated  in 
Stamboul  has  been  known  as  the  Old  Seraglio.  Once  again  a  venerable  tradition 
bad  been  broken,  and  ail  succeeding  Sultans  have  resided  on  the  shores  of  the 
Bosphoros. 

(b)  The  Course  of  tfie  Wor  ;  Cou^fn^^  of  Pan's  :  tie  "  Hat  "  of  If^'.C.  —  On 
July  2, 1853,  forty  thousand  men  advanced  into  the  Danube  Principalities  under 
Michad  Oortehalcoff.  Thneupon  the  Sultan,  undw  pvewure  from  the  excited 
Mohammedan  population,  declared  war,  and  on  November  4  Omar  Pasha  (see  Fig. 
?>  of  the  I'late  facing  page  IR?^)  defeated  the  Knssian^  at  Olteuitza.  The  tmited 
Krench  and  Knglish  fleets  left  the  Hay  of  T^.esika,  and  entered  the  Bn5]ihi>ni.s  by  the 
Dardanelles.  After  tiie  Turkish  lleet  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Kussians  at  Sino|Mi 
on  Hovember  30,  and  the  Czar  Nicholas  had  rejected  the  proposals  for  peace  from  ' 
the  Vienna  conference,  the  Western  fKjwers  sent  their  fleets  into  the  Black  Sea, 
recalled  their  ambassadors  from  St.  Petersburg,  and  on  March  18,  1854,  concluded 
an  alliance  against  Kussia  with  the  hereditary  "enemy  of  Christianity."  Such 
are  the  changes  brought  about  by  time.  Bussia  found  no  supporters.  Servia» 
Moldavia^  Wallachia,  and  Bulgaria  remained  pacific ;  only  in  tlie  Bay  of  Arta  did  a 
revolt  break  out.  Austria  and  Prussia  demanded  the  evacuation  of  tlie  Danube 
Principalities,  and  threatened  war  in  the  event  of  the  Kussians  passing  the 
Balkans.   The  Russians  retreated  beyond  the  Danube,  when  the  Westan  poweis 
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despatched  a  fsjv&t  fleet  to  tibe  Baltic.  Only  in  Armenia  did  the  war  run  a  favour- 
able course  for  Kiis,sia.  The  French  iirultT  St.  Arnaud  (cf.  Vol.  VIII)  and  th© 
Euglisk  under  Lord  Kaglau,  to  ihe  number  of  sixty  tkousaud  men,  resolved  upon 
the  conquest  of  the  Oriinea.  The  gaze  of  Eutope  was  soon  oonoentrated  for 
deven  months  upon  the  siege  of  Sebastopol.  Both  the  allies  and  the  Russians 
xeoeived  numerous  reinforcements ;  in  May.  1855,  Sardinia  sent  her  minister  of 
war.  La  Marmora,  to  the  Crimea  with  tifteen  thousand  men.  It  was  not  until 
September  11  that  the  viotorious  aimies  occupied  the  smolcing  ruins  of  the  towu» 
after  the  death,  of  the  emperor  Nicholas,  on  Iklarch  11.  The  loss  of  troops,  espe> 
cially  on  the  part  (if  the  British  ami}',  the  orgaiiisaiiitn  of  whieh  h'ft  nuich  to 
he  desired,  was  very  cousiderabie  when  compared  with  the  superior  oiganisation 
of  ihe  I'reuch. 

Li  Felwuary,  1856,  upon  the  proposal  of  Austria,  a  peace  oongress  met  in 

Tatis,  to  which  Prussia  was  admitted  notwithstanding  English  objections.  BuSSlA 
was  forced  to  cede  the  months  of  the  iJanube,  and  a  |iart  of  Bi  s.'^arabia  and  Kars, 
and  to  renounce  her  sole  protect«}rate  of  the  Danubian  Principalities.  The  Danube 
was  thrown  open  to  trndkig  vessds,  the  interoatimial  Danube  oommisaion  waa 
organised  for  Galat^  and  Sulina,  the  Black  Sea  was  made  neutral,  and  Russia 
was  forbidden  to  maintain  more  war.<]iipfj  \\i»m  it  than  Turkey  (this  clause  was 
annulled  by  Russia  in  1871,  at  the  London  conference ;  VoL  VIII).  For  the 
moment  Tturkey  was  free  from  Russian  greed  for  conquest,  and  the  military  repu- 
tation of  Russia  was  broken.  Napoleon  III  became  the  most  powerful  man  in 
Europe,  and  received  nnmerons  a]ipHentioiis  for  alliances,  Tlic  company  of  the 
"  Messaperies  Mariiiraes,"  founded  in  Marseilles  in  1851,  secured  the  lion's  share 
of  the  new  commercial  relations  with  the  Levant. 

Turkey,  henceforward  received  into  the  ooncert  of  Europe,  promised  further 
reforms  in  the  Hatli-huniayun  of  February  18,  18u6,  and  reaffirmed  the  civic 
equality  of  all  her  subjects.  The  "  hat "  was  received  with  equal  reluctance  by 
both  Osmans  and  Christians.  Only  since  1807  have  foreiguera  been  able  to  secure 
a  footing  in  Turkey.  If  any  advance  has  been  made  since  these  pa})er  promises  it 
is  due  not  to  the  itsiperial  tirniau  but  to  the  increase  in  international  communica- 
tion, which  brought  the  light  of  civili/atinn  (.i  ilie  \L-iy  interior  >if  Asia.  In  1S51 
the  first  railway  was  built  from  Alexandria  to  Suez,  by  way  of  Cairo ;  shortly  after- 
wards the  Sura  Oanal  was  begun.  In  Turkey  itself  new  roads  were  built^  haihoim 
ooostnieted,  the  postal  service  improved,  and  tel^^idi  lines  »ected,  especially 
after  the  events  in  Jidda  and  Lebanon  (1858-1860). 

(c)  Close  of  the  Itcign  of  Ahd  ul-McJid.  —  The  dark  side  of  this  onward  move- 
ment was  the  shattered  condition  of  the  finances.  The  financial  embanassmenta 
of  the  Porte  had  l>een  steadily  increasing  since  1848.  At  that  date  there  was  no 
foreign  natinnal  de})t;  there  were  about  two  hundred  millions  of  small  coin  in 
circulation,  wiiii  an  intrinsic  value  of  twenty-three  and  a  half  per  cent  of  their 
&oe  value.  There  was  a  laige  amount  of  uncontrolled  and  unoantrollable  paper 
money,  covered  1>>  no  reserve  in  bullion,  and  there  were  heavy  arrears  in  the 
way  of  salaries  and  array  payments.  During  the  Crimean  War,  apart  from  an 
enormous  debt  at  home,  a  loan  of  one  hundred  and  forty  million  marks  liad  been 
secured  in  Eni^Umd.  Three  further  loans  wns  tested  in  1858, 1860,  and  1861. 
Eqwoditure  rose,  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  hi(^  rate  of  intenst^  to  two  hundred  and 
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eighty  twHTinmai  of  niArks  annuaUy,  while  the  revenue  amounted  to  one  hundvecl 

and  eighty  millions  only.  In  1S61  the  tinanclal  strain  brought  about  a  commei> 
rinl  crisis;  an  attempt  was  made  to  meet  the  danpj'C'r  l»y  the  issue  of  twelve  him- 
dieJ  aud  tiity  luiiliuus  ui"  piastres  in  paper  money,  with  forced  circulation ;  while 
the  upper  offieuds,  book  manageis,  and  oontiaetocs,  sueb  as  Langrand-Damonceau^ 
Eugene  Bontouj:,  and  Moritz  Hirsch  were  grovring  rich,  the  provinces  were  impov- 
erished by  the  weight  of  taxation,  and  the  unnecessary  severity  with  wliich  the 
taxes  wei'e  collected.  The  concert  of  Europe  had  giuu-anteed  the  first  State  loan. 
Hence  in  1882  originated  the  international  administration  of  the  Ttiridsh  pohUe 
debt ;  and  this  became  the  basis  of  the  claim  for  a  general  supervisioD  of  Turkish 
affairs  by  Western  Europe,  which  was  afterwarda  advanced  in  the  case  of  Armenia 
and  Ci-eie. 

The  Porte  was  thus  unable  to  prevent  the  appointment  of  Ck>lonel  Alexander 
Johaon  Cusa,  at  the  instance  of  France,  as  prince  of  Moldavia  (January  29)  and  of 
Wallachia  (February  17) ;  the  personal  bond  of  imion  thus  estaijlished  between  these 
vas«al  States  resuhed  in  their  actual  union  as  I'onmania  in  ISfi!.  Cusa's  despotic 
rule  was  overthrown  on  Februaiy  22,  1866,  and  under  the  new  prince,  Karl  of 
HoheneoUero,  the  eountr}-  enjoyed  a  rapid  rise  to  prosperity,  although  the  political 
incapacity  of  the  r>eople,  the  license  granted  by  the  ( onsiituiion,  and  the  immo- 
rality of  the  njipi  T  clas-e-^  did  not  conduce  to  geaeml  order,  in  Servia  the  Sultan's 
creature,  Alexander  Kai'ageor;gevitch  (p.  183),  was  forced  to  abdicate  on  Decem- 
ber 21-22, 1858,  the  family  of  Obrraovitch  was  recalled,  and  after  the  death  of 
Milosat  ihe  a^e  of  eighty  (September  26,  1860),Michad  Ohrenovitch  II  waadected 
and  acknowledged  by  the  Porte,  r-i  ler  tlie  revolntioiinry  nnd  literary  govermnont 
of  the  "  Ondadina"  ("youth  ")  Servia  l>ecame  the  scene  oi  I'auslavuuic  movements^ 
hostile  to  Hungary,  which  spread  to  the  soil  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  even, 
endangered  the  absolute  mooaicby  of  MiohaeL  On  March  6, 1867,  the  last  Turk- 
ish troops  were  withdrawn  from  Servian  soil,  in  accordance  with  t!ic  arrrocnicnts 
of  September  4,  18»»2,  and  March  3,  1867.  After  t!ie  rauider  of  the  pnnce  on 
dune  10,  1868,  the  Skui»s»htiua  appointed  the  last,  surviving  Obrenovitch  I'rince 
Mihm,  then  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  passed  the  new  oonatitution  on  June  29» 
1869. 

An  additional  consequence  wa.s  that  Turkev  be^'ame  again  involved  in  disputes 
with  the  Western  powers ;  iu  1858  the  occasit>n  was  the  murder  of  the  English 
and  French  consuls  at  Jidda,  in  Arabia,  and  in  1860  the  atrocities  of  the 
I>rttses  against  the  Ghnstians  in  Lebanon  and  Damascus  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  392).  To 
anticipate  the  interference  of  the  powers  the  (Irand  Vizier  Fuad  Pasha,  one  of  the 
greatest  statesmen  that  Turkey  has  pnnluced  in  the  nineteenth  century,  was  sent 
to  the  spot  with  unlimited  powera ;  but  it  was  not  until  a  French  army  of  oeca- 
patioii  appeared  that  the  leaders  in  h^h  places  were  brought  to  punishment,  and 
the  province  of  Lebanon  was  placed  under  a  Christian  governor.  The  chief  service 
performed  by  Fuad  was  that  of  introducinfj  the  Vilayet  constiiutit)n,  the  division, 
of  the  Osman  Empire  into  Sanjaks  and  Ivasas,  by  which  means  he  had  already 
produced  great  effects  on  the  Danube  province  Had  it  not  been  i(x  the  opposi^ 
tion  of  the  whole  company  of  the  Old  Turks,  the  Imams,  Mollas,  MUtevelis,  Hojas, 
the  Derdshes,  and  Softas.  in  (lie  mosijues,  the  schools,  the  monasteries,  and  also 
the  cofl'ee-huuses,  he  would  possibly  have  succeeded  in  cleansing  the  great  Augean, 
italifi  of  Arabic  slothfulness. 
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\c[)  Ahd  ul-AzU  (ISSl'-^lSre).  —  Upon  the  death  of  Abd  ul-Mejid,  ou  June  26, 
1861,  his  brother,  the  nevr  nilcr,  ATkI  ul-Aziz  (1861-187'^> ;  fee  the  plate  faring 
page  149)  was  confronted  by  dirticult  tasks,  and  the  question  arose  as  to  his  capacity 
for  dealing  with  them.  The  good-natured  Abd  ul-Mejid  had  generally  aJIawed 
his  Gnmd  Vizien  to  govern  on  his  behalf,  Imt  tto  1858,  when  the  royal  privy 
exchequer  had  been  declared  bankrupt,  he  relapsed  iuto  indolence  and  weak 
sensuality.  Notwithstanding  the  shattered  state  of  the  empire,  his  brother  and 
successor,  Abd  ul-Aziz,  promised  a  government  o£  peace,  of  i-etrenchment,  and 
xefoim.  To  the  remote  observer  he  appeared  a  character  of  proved  strength,  in 
the  prime  of  life,  and  inspired  wi^  a  liigh  enthusiasm  for  his  loitj  calling.  All 
these  advantage?,  however,  were  pandysed  by  the  criminal  maimer  in  whieh  his 
education  bad  been  neglected.  The  ruler  of  almost  forty  millions  of  8ubjects  was, 
at  that  time,  scarcely  able  to  write  a  ooi^E^e  of  lines  in  his  own  language.  The 
result  was  the  failure  of  his  hrst  attempts  to  bring  some  order  into  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  finanees,  a  failure  which  greatly  discouraged  him.  Until  1 871  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  guided  by  two  very  distinguished  men,  Fuad  and  A(a)ii  Pasha 
(see  Fig.  4  of  the  plate  facing  this  page,  "  Six  Influential  Dignitaries  of  Turkey  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century") ;  at  the  same  time  his  want  of  firmness  and  insight,  his 
ner\'ous  excitability,  which  often  made  him  unaccountable  for  his  actions,  and  his 
senseless  and  continually  increasing  eximvaganee  led  him,  not  only  to  the  arms  of 
Ignatieff, "  the  father  of  lies,"  but  also  tu  his  uwu  destruction. 

In  the  commercial  treaties  of  1861-1862  gunpowder,  salt,  and  tobacco  had  been 
excepted  from  the  general  remission  of  duties.  The  salt  tax,  which  was  shortly 
afteiwards  revived,  was  a  lamentable  mistake.  Sheep  farmers  sufFererl  terribly 
under  it,  for  the  lack  of  salt  produced  fresh  epidemics  every  year  among  the  Hocks 
and  destroyed  the  woollen  trade  actd  the  manafactuie  of  carpets.  The  eultiire  of 
the  olive  and  tobacco  also  suffered  under  the  new  imposts,  while  internal  trade 
■was  hindered  l>v  (K^roi  dnties  nf  every  kind. 

To  tliese  dUhcuiiies  military  and  [xditical  complications  were  added.  Espe- 
cially dangerous  was  the  revolt  in  Crete  (the  spring  of  1866);  in  1863  Greece  had 
expelled  the  Bavarian  prinoe  and  chosen  a  new  king,  Greorge  I  (formeriy  Prince 
Wilhelm  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Gllicksburg),  and  had  received  the 
seven  Ionian  Inlands  from  England  in  1864;  ."^he  now  supported  her  Cretan  broth- 
ers and  co-religionist3  with  money,  armies,  troops,  and  ships,  notwithstanding  the 
deplorable  oonditicm  of  her  own  finances.  Only  when  an  ultimatum  had  been  sent 
to  Qreeeedid  the  Porte  snooeed  in  crushing  this  costly  revolt  under  pressure  from 
a  conference  of  the  powers  in  1869.  l^Ieaiiwhile  Ismail  Pasha  of  Kgypt  had 
received  in  1866  and  1867  (Vol  III,  p.  718)  the  title  of  "Khedive"  and  the  right 
to  the  direct  succession.  Undisturbed  by  English  jealousy,  the  "viceroy"  eon- 
iinued  the  projects  of  his  predecessor,  especially  the  construction  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  whioli  had  lieen  hegim  by  Lessep? ;  he  increased  Ids  arnty,  built  warships, 
appointed  his  own  minister  of  foreign  attairs  in  the  person  of  the  Armenian  Nubar 
Pasha,  travelled  in  Europe,  and  invited  the  courts  of  the  several  States  to  a  bril- 
liant oporii^  of  the  canal  in  1869 ;  by  means  of  a  personal  visit  to  Constantinople, 
by  large  presents  and  an  increase  of  tribute,  he  further  secured  in  1873  Uie  aov- 
eieignty  which  he  had  assumed. 

In  the  summer  of  1867  the  Sultan  appeared  in  Western  Europe  accompanied 
by  Fuad;  it  was  the  first  occasum  in  Osman  history  that  a  Sultan  had  passed  the 
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On  thf  hfl,  abofe :  1.  Miustdfa  HaimJuiar  (or  Ali.'iiuliir=  bearer  of  the  iirojiliot'fl  i^rccn  sturd- 
iu>\).  Iioni  17'>.">;  I'iislia  of  Kii^tslink,  18(>6;  utteiiipted  to  restoiv  in  ls*>S  tlie  Sultan  Sflim  111, 
who  hud  been  tU  j>05*e<l  by  the  Jiuiixsnrie» ;  iiiipmouol  tlie  new  .Sultua  MuHura  IV,  the  inunltTer 
of  Scliii) ;  proclmwed  Mustafa's  brother  Mabotud  11  as  Sultiui  on  Jiilv  28,  1806 ;  Iwamie  his 
Qnmd  Yixi«r ;  met  bis  dmth  ditriiig  a  popular  revolt  of  the  Ulemas  and  Jaoiwariea,  bj  blowing 
Irinadf  up  witii  his  foUowws. 

(Fhmi  en  old  Htbegn^ih.) 

On  th«  right,  altoix :  2.  Al !,  Pitsha  of  Janina,  Iwrn  1741  at  Tepeleni,  in  AllKinia ;  a  scion  of  the 
Hissa  family,  which  was  tkst^oiirlwl  from  the  Toakas  ;  was  lonl  of^Tepe1<-ni  in  1766,  Pasha  of  Trik- 
kala  in  Thessaly,  1787;  Rccurr<i  i"issos^ioii  id'  lliu  Inwri  <A  Janinri  in  1788,  i\\\<\  of  n  great  part  uf 
Arta  in  178!)  ;  liecanic  governor  ot  Koiuuelia  in  1803  after  the  subjecUou  of  the  Sttliots;  ruler  of 
Albani(>,  Epirus,  Thcssalia,  a:id  South  Mamlonia  from  1807  ;  between  18t5  and  1180  incrca«ed  bid 
army  to  toe  number  of  one  bnndred  thousand  men  in  nnoMione  enatlee ;  waa  outUwetl  by  the 
Snltui  Mahmud  in  July,  1830 ;  eapitulate«l,  ttesiegcil  in  Janina  by  Chunhid  Fuiia,oa  January  10, 
182S,  and  wee  tiendieronsly  numlere^l  on  February  5,  iHii, 

(From  a  (tortmit  painted  l>y  T,.  Dupr^  in  1819.) 

In  the  middU^  on  the  left:  3.  Dnier  FoMha,  liom  (a>*  Michael  Latas)  on  November  SM,  1806i  *t 
Pkdcy,  of  the  Croatian  military  fronlier  ;  a  cadet  in  the  froutiar  ngiment  of  Ognlin  ;  deserte<l  1888) 
went  to  Widdin  in  the  servioe  of  the  vizier  Huaaein  Ptuba,  waa  ^mvetted  to  Idbun*  and  became 
ttttor  to  Htmein's  children ;  in  1 834  be  whr  a  clerk  in  tbe  war  nilnifitry  at  ConstanUnople  os 

OmerElfemli,  writing-master  to  the  j  i  in.  i-.  aft*  i  waiil-  Sultan  AIhI  ul  Me<ls!iii!,  .In/  H  isbi  (=C4i|iUtiii) 
in  the  Turkish  army.  As  colonel  hi' di  iV  al<  .1  Ilnaliiiu  i^wha  at  Beksaya  ni  Syria  in  18,19;  in 
184:^  wa-i  military  governor  in  LelKiiiun;  in  caiiturol  tlir  n-licl  Dsliultka  in  Alliaiiia,  and 

buIkIuwI  tlte  II  voUwl  Kurds  in  184G;  from  iH4M  to  April,  I83<»,  wa»  military  governor  in  Jim  huretit, 
defeated  the  RuHf«iaii»  at  Oitenitza  in  1843,  relieved  Silistria  in  1854,  and  led  thirty  thousand  Tnrin 
before  Sebnstopolj  ufturwiinlg  gnvemor  in  Bngilad ;  boni«bed  to  Kunput  in  18GA,  recalled  1861,  enp- 
prened  the  revolt  in  Heraegovina  in  1862;  was  Musbir  (=:  fleld-nutrfibsl)  in  1804»  ewlonnmander 
of  the  tliirtl  army  (  iir|i<>  in  Monastir ;  acteil  unHUCcessrully  in  r*:*  tf%  IBft";  was  minister  of  WBT* 
1808-1809;  aii  l  ilir  l     Sinlar  Ekmn  (—  generalissimo)  on  Ainil  18,  1871. 

Brliiir,  ><,i  Uu;  n'ljlit :  I.  Mvhcmct  Eniin /la/t  Pasha,  \»nn  I'-'IS  in  Coii>tantiii(i]il<  ;  in  18:i,l, 
second  ftiHieUiry  to  the  Lnil»iii«ay  in  Vienna;  in  1838,  ami»uH.stulorial  councillor;  aml»ai«a.lor  in 
London,  1840-1814  ;  minister  ol  foreign  affairs,  1849-1852,  grand  vizier,  1852  ;  governor  of  Bnissa 
in  October,  18d2 ;  on  diplomatic  buainess  at  Yiennn,  March,  1855 ;  gmnd  vixier  in  Ju^,  1865  (llatli- 
bnmnjnn  from  February  18,  1856);  mintnter  witbont  portfolio,  November  1, 1BS6;  gnmn  virier 
for  the  thiiil  time,  January,  1858,  for  the  fonrtli  lime,  fri>m  August  to  Novcinl«  i,  IMGi ;  then  again 
minister  for  fori'igu  affairs;  graml  vizit-r  a  litih  time,  in  Febrtiary,  1807  ;  im|niial  a*lminiailixUor  in 
the  snniiiu  r  tsi>7;  he  was  the  moving  spirit  in  tlji>  wnrk  of  n  ioiuiiiig  the  Turkish  gitvemiuentt 
so  far  iis  was  pniclicable,  and  ilii-d  at  Evenkeni  in  Asia  Minor  <»n  Sejitcmlier  0,  1871. 

In  ttif.  ciiifn-,  on  llu  riijht :  5.  Ifusisiin  Ahni  I^asha,  l)om  181!)  in  tin-  village  of  Diist-K5j  at 
bparta,  in  Asia  Minor;  in  lt}45  aasi^tant  teacher  at  the  royal  school  (llarbije-Mckdeb) ;  m.ijor.  If  AO; 
lientemint-oolonel,  1853;  in  18!)&  chief  of  tlte  niaff  under  Onicr  I'lwlia  in  Armenia  (Kai>) ;  in  1R5H 
(lim-lor  of  the  military  schotil  and  cliirf  of  the  ;;i-iieral  stall";  in  I8(i4  Mushir  (=  <  ommanrlanl 
gt  iiiral)  of  tlie  Ixsly -guard  ;  suppiv<s»d  tin*  (-ntan  n  volt  in  180!);  then  Iniame  Seni-kii  i 
(=  mitii-ii  !■  iif  war).  In  1871  he  was  liaiii-h  ii  to  Isjiarta  ;  was  gi-nend  govcriKu  <it  .^myrna  in 
1872  ;  -1  m  l  vizier,  Febniary  1.1,  1874,  ilisniisscd  April  2"),  IS75;  again  minister  of  war,  August, 
187:).  liiMiiiMsicI  .'igain  on  October  2,  1875  ;  in  May,  1870,  oonspireil  against  Alxl  ul  Axis  with 
Midtiat  l^uiha  and  other  enemies  of  Maluuud  Panha;  guidetl  Munul  to  Dolma  Hagbtshe  in  tbe 
night  of  May  29-30,  187G ;  killed  Abd  ul  Aziz,  and  was  murdered  while  minteter  of  war  in  the 
night  of  June  15-16,  1876.  in  the  houee  of  Midhat,  by  the  ollicer  Ha.^isan  Bey. 

Below,  on  tlu  Uft :  6.  Mulhtl  Pasha,  bom  1R25  in  Bulgaria,  of  Turkish  ]>arent'<  UOnnging  to  the 
Mohammedan  sect  of  the  P.f(a-li  ;  in  18  lo  was  a  >?riter  (Kiatib)  in  Ku^t-^lluk,  lu-i  imn-  W.ili  i.f  the 
new  Danube  vilayet  in  lw»r»  i«y  ilie  favour  ol  the  grand  vizier  Fu.-xi  ;  was  prrsideni  of  the  Mate 
council  in  the  mitustry  in  1807  ;  Wali  of  fmk  Arabi  in  liagdad,  180!);  grand  vizier  on  Alieuti  1, 
1872,  afn  r  the  fall  of  Mahmud  Neditn  I^uiba  ;  was  dixmiwietl  on  October  19,  HHit ;  ww  nnnvtter 
of  justici-  in  .\ugust,  1875  ;  again  overthrew  Mahmud  Neilini  nn  May  II,  1H76;  detbmned  fJie 
Sultan  Alxl  ul  Aziz  on  May  30, 1R70,  in  conjunction  with  Hussein  Avni  ;  was  grand  vizier,  * 
l>eceml>er  22,  1870 ;  ainiounccd  a  constitutional  form  of  government  in  acconlanre  with  the  i>ro. 
L:r  Liiirui-  of  June  I,  .ni  I)  •  .  lulxir  23,  l''7(;  ;  .li  i  lin-I  tin-  j.r.(]iii-.Jils  ,,f  iht-  confenMu-e  of  the  powers 
on  January  18,  1877  (iv-uliing  in  war  with  lius^ia)  ;  wu.-t  hani-lM  d  by  Abd  ul  Humid  Febnuu^'S, 
1877  ;  general  governor  of  Syria,  187H  ;  Wali  of  Smyrna,  188(1 ;  condmilied  to  ilwttbf  1881,  but 
banislKd  for  life  to  Taif  in  Aiubia,  where  he  died  on  May  8,  1884. 

(3  to  6  aft«r  |ihot«^pii8  froto  Penu) 
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frontiers  of  his  empire,  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  conquests,  but  to  secure  the 
favour  of  his  allies.  He  had  already  visited  the  Khedive  in  Egypt  in  1863.  Now 
he  saw  the  World's  ExhililftiQii  at  Fans,  and  that  of  Loiukni  in  Jun^  1863.  On 
July  24  he  paid  his  respects  to  the  king  and  queen  of  Fraaaia  at  Odbleutz  and 

returned  to  Constantinople  by  way  of  Vienna  on  August  7.  The  success  of  Fuad 
Pasha  in  inducing  his  luaster  to  take  this  step  was  a  uisisterpiece  of  diplomacy 
and  patriotism ;  imfortunately  the  journey,  which  had  cost  enormous  sums,  did  not 
inodace  the  liqped-for  teaulta.  On  February  11, 1869,  Fuad  died  as  also  did  his 
noble  Mend  and  rival  A(a)li  on  September  6,  1871 ;  thereupon,  simultaneously 
with  the  fall  of  the  Second  Empire,  Osman  politics  entered  upon  that  path  which 
for  Napoleon  ill  began  before  the  walls  of  Sebastopol  and  ended  at  Sedan.  In 
place  of  the  influence  of  the  Western  powm  the  eagles  of  Kusaia  and  Prussia  were 
henceforward  victorious  on  the  Bosphonis.  T'pon  his  death-bed  Fuad  had  writ^n 
from  Xizza  on  Jatuiary  3, to  Sultau  Abd  id-Aziz:  "The  rapid  advance  of  our 
neighbours  and  the  incredible  mistakes  of  our  forefathers  have  brought  us  into  a 
dangerous  position;  if  tiie  threatening  ooUiaion  ia  to  be  avoided,  your  Majesty 
must  break  with  the  past  and  lead  your  people  in  fresh  paths."  The  oommittee  of 
officials  wliich  travelled  through  the  provinces  of  the  empire  in  1864  expressed 
this  thuii«jlu  even  more  bluntly:  "  The  oilicials  gv^w  rich  upon  the  taxes,  wlulc  the 
people  sutler,  working  like  sjlaves  under  the  whip.  The  income  of  the  taxes  is 
divided  among  the  offidals  instead  of  flowing  into  the  State  exchequer." 

One  result  of  the  foreign  tour  was  the  beginning  of  railway  construction  within 
the  Turkish  Empire.  The  railways  from  Chernavoda  to  Kitstenje  (1^57),  from 
Smyrna  to  Aidin  (1858),  from  Kustchuk  to  Varna  (1861),  which  were  constructed 
under  pressure  from  England,  were  left  incomplete,  and  fovoured  only  the  advance 
of  English  trade.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Au.strian  goveniiuent  tlie 
Belgian  Langrand-Dumonceau  (j>.  187)  was  appointed  concessionain  uf  the  Turkish 
railways  by  the  Forte  in  the  year  1868.  ^\llen  Dumuuceau  proved  a  total  failure. 
Baron  Hindi  undertook  the  oanstouctian  id  the  lailwaya  in  1869,  and  brought 
them  to  partial  eompletioa  Hei  however,  b^gan  constniotion  at  the  point  wh^ 
the  expense  was  lowest,  namely,  on  the  sea  coast,  from  CTonstantiuople  and 
Dedeagnsh  to  Saloniki,  without  any  ctmsideratiim  for  the  justifiable  or  merely 
hypocritical  demands  of  Austro-Uuugarv'  that  the  Turkish  railways  should  form  a 
junction  with  those  of  the  empire.  The  result  waa  that  greater  obstedes  were 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  natural  expansion  of  the  trade  of  Austro-Hungaiy  and 
to  some  extent  of  Germany  than  would  ever  have  been  raised  by  the  utmost  hos- 
tility of  Turkish  commercial  policy  as  such ;  for  English  ships  henceforward  monop- 
olised the  trade  witii  the  Turkiah  harbours  and  also  the  traffic  of  the  incomplete 
railways  which  Hitsch  constructed  from  the  coast  to  the  interior.  Similarly, 
Uritish  shii>s  monopolised  the  Danube  trade  as  far  up-stream  as  Widdin,  until  the 
obstacle  of  the  Iron  Gates  had  been  finally  overcome.  It  was  thus  not  until  1888 
that  the  mudi-ebnsed  **  Ligue  principale  "  was  connected  with  the  Hungarian  rail- 
way system.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  1870  that  the  "  Turkish  boads"  were  thrown 
upon  tlie  money  market  amid  the  veual  laudations  of  the  Vienna  and  Paris  press. 
By  means  of  Austrian  influen(;ti  l^xron  Ilirsch  secured  a  loan  for  Turkey  of  nearly 
eight  himdred  million  francs,  althougli  the  creditors  were  perfectly  well  aware  of 
the  disaatiottB  situation  of  the  country,  of  the  financial  coUapee  that  had  occurred 
in  1875,  of  the  tact  that  payments  of  interest  and  promium  had  been  disoontinue^ 
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and  that  the  value  of  the  new  p:ipcr  wn=;  likely  to  diminish  in  consequence. 
The  owners  of  Turkish  bonds  were  m  1882  the  sufterers  of  a  loss  amountinj^  to 
306,900,000  francs,  one  half  of  which  fell  upon  Austria,  and  the  other  half  upou 
Oermanj  and  Fmooe. 

'Wlieii  the  collapse  of  the  national  hank  was  announced  on  October  6,  1 875,  by 
the  decree  of  the  Granfl  Vizier  ^fabmud  Pasha,  England,  which  was  in  possepsiou 
of  at  least  two  thousand  millions  of  Turkish  state  debentures,  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  puTchaae  the  Suez  Canal  shares  (177,602  ehaies  to  tbe  value  of  8ev«ity 
million  marks)  and  to  occupy  the  island  of  Socotra  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arabian 
<;ulf;  this  was  tlu;  laclude  to  the  soiziiro  of  Cyprus  (1 878)  and  of  Eir.vpt  (1882). 
The  extravagance  of  the  bultau  reached  the  point  of  mailness ;  the  exchequer  was 
exhausted  1^  his  arebiteetural  pix»jects  and  by  the  equipment  of  the  army  and 
fleet,  while  the  choice  <<f  Ins  councUlora  was  <U'tet  mined  by  the  one  idea  of  alter- 
ing the  nde  of  purnpsHinn  u!i(l  (if  sprniring  tbc  tliri>iu>  tu  bis  son  Yusuf  ^/z  efl-din, 
by  introducing  the  right  of  primogeniture.  This  attempt  to  aboiisii  ihe  old  custom 
of  seniority  (p.  123)  met  with  a  most  vigorous  resbtauce  from  the  Asiatic  Turks 
of  the  dd  school,  the  TJlemas,  and  the  Mohammedan  clergy ;  on  the  other  hand  it 
A\  as  received  with  no  less  favour  by  the  Russian  ambassador  Tgnatieff,  who  flattered 
tiie  Sultan  with  a  promise  that  the  succession  should  be  protected  in  case  of  need 
by  the  liussian  fleet  and  army. 

Russia  had  been  inoesaanUy  working  with  ever  increasing  success  to  recover 
that  position  in  the  East  which  she  bad  lost  in  the  Crimean  War.  IgnatiefT  found 
in  Greece  no  longer  a  helpless  ftothj}  but  a  dangerous  rival,  and  proceeded  to 
extend  the  theoty  of  the  protectorate  over  his  Christiau  co-religiunists  to  include 
the  Slav  subjects  of  Turkey.  Straggles  for  freedom  begun  by  the  Christian  peoples 
in  tbe  Balkans  had  left  their  traces  on  the  Bulgarians.  As  early  as  1762  the 
l^rnigumene  Paysii  in  the  monaster}'  of  Chilander  un  Mdnnt  /Afhos  liail  composed  a 
.Slavonic-Biil^'arian  history  whi<"h  may  be  regarded  us  the  starting  point  of  the 
iuiellectual  renaissance  in  Bulgaria,  The  sermons  of  Bishop  Sofrouii  of  Vraca 
(Sopbronios  of  Vratza  Vratsha)  published  in  1806  formed  the  first  book  {ninted 
in  modem  Bulgarian.  Bulgarians,  who  regarded  the  monastery  of  Chempitsh  as 
tJie  guardian  of  their  freedom,  had  taken  part  in  the  fJrock  %v;ir  of  liberation  in 
1821  and  in  the  Kussian  campaign  in  1829.  The  primer  of  lieroviicli  (1824),  the 
grammar,  dictiouaiy,  and  the  other  writings  of  Jurii  J.  Venelin  (1802^1839),  were 
soon  regarded  as  classics.  In  1835  the  first  Bulgarian  school  was  organised  in 
Oabrovo,  nnd  in  IS'^O  the  first  national  priutintr-prcss  was  erecte<l.  As  eaily  as  1 R72 
the  exarchate  of  Philippopoiis  possessed  305  elementary  schools,  16  .secondaiy 
schools,  and  24  girls*  sdiools,  with  393  male  and  female  teachers  and  14,665 
scholars.  In  1884  the  first  Bulgarian  newspaper  appeared,  the  "  Ljuboslovie "  of 
Foiinoff  in  Smyrna;  in  ]S4i>  P.  iL^aiofT  began  tlie  publication  of  tin-  first  political 
journal  in  Ixiipsir.  The  gTuwin;^  national  consciousne.s?'  derlincd  any  longer  to 
endure  the  spoliations  of  the  Greek  I'hauariot  clergy.  Violent  struggles  broke  out 
(they  ate  continued  in  the  "  Macedonian  question  "  of  to-day)  which  ended  either  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  Greek  popes  and  bishops  or  in  bloody  suppression  by  the 
Turkish  I'ashi-Bazouks.  France  and  the  Pope  made  a  vain  effort-  in  1854  to  turn 
tbe  Bulgarian  movement  towtirds  union  with  Rome.  In  March,  1870,  the  hour 
struck  for  tiie  eodeaiastical  liberation  of  the  Bulgarians  (separation  from  the  Greek 
patriaidiato  ft&d  the  institution  of  a  Bulgarian  exarchate  proper  in  Stambool)  \  tho 
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liberators,  who  were  objects  of  execration,  to  tihe  Grreek  patriarchate^  were  the 

Grand  Vizier  A(a)li  and  IgnatielT. 

i^upported  by  Bism&rck  at  a  coutcrence  held  in  Loudou  during  the  Franoo- 
Cerman  War,  Russia  had  seeured  the  abolition  of  the  dauaes  of  the  peace  of  Paris 

4»f  1856  (§§  11  and  13)  prohibiting  her  from  keeping  warships  in  the  Black 
Sea  (cf.  above,  p.  ISfi);  the  Porte,  hail  been  forced  to  pcnd  a  considerable  body  of 
troops  to  Yemen  in  ^imbia,aud  was  in  receipt  of  disturbing  news  from  Syria,  from 
the  Persian  frootier,  from  Senria,  and  from  Bulgaria ;  it  was  obliged  in  consequence 
to  agree  \7ith  the  oihor  {xiweis  to  Busaia's  demands  on  March  13,  1871,  and  also 
to  lay  down  certain  points  for  the  regulation  of  the  Danube  tndiic.  lu  1873  the 
Ku??ian  war  minister,  Miljutin,  reorganised  the  army  on  the  mcxiei  of  the  German 
military  system,  introducing  general  conscription  and  considerably  increasing  both 
the  number  of  tegmenta  and  of  soldiers  available  in  time  of  war.  Thereupon  the 
Eastern  question  was  again  brought  the  sta^e  by  the  Pan-Slavoinc  lartr. 

Thanks  to  their  apitation,  a  revolt  bnike  ont  m  Ih'izegovina  in  1875,  M  hiih  the 
Porte  did  not  immediately  suppress.  W  hen  a  consular  commission  of  the  powers 
and  Austrian  interventiim  led  to  noreralt,  the  Porte  took  decided  action  and  would 
have  restored  order  in  Montviegro>  in  Herzegovina,  and  in  Ser\'ia  by  superior  force, 
had  not  if^natii>fT  opposed  the  use  of  mennrefL  Unfortunately  for  tlio  Porto,  the 
French  and  German  consuls  were  murdered  on  May  6, 1876»  in  the  course  of  a 
liofc  at  Sakaild,  and  the  incident  coat  Tutlcey  a  heavy  price.  Hardly  had  a  memo* 
randum  of  CU>rtdiako£r  secured  a  two  months'  anni>tiLe  ainonrr  the  revolted  parties 
than  the  Buljjnrians  revolted  in  Drenova,  Panagiurishte,  Koprivshzitza,  Gabrovo, 
and  Srednagora.  and  were  crushed  by  the  fanatical  population  with  dreadful  cruelty, 
«— the  "  Bulgarian  atrocities  "  execrated  by  Gladstone  and  the  English  press. . 

(e)  Murad  V;  the  Party  of  Young  Turkey  {1876). —  On  May  10, 1876,  the 
Softas,  the  theological  students,  took  up  arms  in  the  capital  and  hausfhtily  requested 
the  Sultan,  who  was  regarded  as  blindly  devoted  to  Itussia,  to  dismiss  the  Grand 
Viaer  Mahmud  Nedim  Pasha,  to  send  awaj  IgnatiefiT,  and  to  begin  war  against 
Montenegro.  In  vain  did  Ahd  ul-Aziz  attwapt  to  calm  the  storm  by  summoning 
Mehenied  I'dish.li ;  tlie  measure  of  his  wrong-doing  was  fnll.  On  i\Iay  20  the 
new  Grand  Vizier  and  the  minister  of  war  Hussein  Avui  and  Midhat  Pasha 
dedaied  the  Sultan  depoeed  and  placed  Murad  V,  the  eldest  son  tH  Abd  ul-M^id, 
on  the  throne.  Abd  ul-Aziz  was  conveyed  to  his  palace  at  Chiragan  and  there 
murdered  fas  transpired  from  an  inquiry  lield  in  1882) ;  a  few  days  after  Hussein 
Pasha  with  otlier  ministers  fell  beneath  the  daggers  of  the  avengers  in  the  house 
of  Midhat.  Even  before  the  tour  of  the  Sultan  Abd  xd-Aziz  to  Europe  in  the 
apring  of  1867,  a  conspiracy  had  been  diaoovefed,  directed  piinoipelly  ^inat 
the  then  Grand  Vizier  A(a)li  Pasha.  The  chiefs  of  the  movement  called  them- 
selves Young  Turks,  la  Jnme  Tvrqv.ii',  in  an  opposite  sense  to  that  which  is 
convey^  by  the  terms  "  Young  Germany  "  or  la  Giomne  ItcUia.  1  lie  objects  of 
thia  oonapinuT'  were  the  leatoiation  of  the  old  Turkish  regime  and  of  tiie  Turkish 
Empire,  with  the  complete  suppression  of  all  non-Hohammedans ;  the  aurest  means 
to  this  end  was  proclainjed  to  be  the  arming  of  the  Mohammedan  people  and  the 
murder  of  the  liberal-minded  A(a)li,  while  the  final  object  was  war  against  Western 
Eutopa  After  Oie  desKmatEatkn  of  the  Softas  in  1876,  the  fall  of  Mahmud  Nedim 
Paaha,  the  deposition  of  die  Sultan,  and  the  miserable  failure  of  the  diploma^  ol 
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the  great  power*?,  Chauvinism  apain  mtsecl  its  head.  As  early  as  October,  1875,  the 
Turkish  imperial  newspaper  "  Bassiret "  had  issued  an  inspiring  and  revolutionary 
appeal  for  a  cniaade  of  the  If ohammedami  a^inst  tbe  infideb.  Special  mentioc 
was  made  of  Algiers,  East  India,  Java,  Sumatra,  Crimea,  and  the  Caucasus.  Id 

lS7fi  the  "  Subcih  "  (luui  niiig)  tlireateneil  a  general  levy  of  three  huudred  iiiillion 
MuhulDincdiUis,  wlio  were  t()  occujn'  Englaud  aud  Russia,  Frauce  and  Austria,  and 
to  devastuie  these  couutries,  while  Germany  was  to  he  spared  so  lung  as  &he 
remained  neutraL 

The  chief  persons  who  shared  in  the  deposition  of  the  Sultan  Abd  ul-Aziz  and 
the  enthronement  of  the  Sultan  Murad  V  were  Midhat,  Hussein  Avni  MUterjim 
(see  Jb  igs.  5  aud  6  of  the  plate  facing  p.  IBS),  Mehemed  Eushdi,  and  Zia  Bey ;  of 
these  the  first  and  the  hut  were  Young  Turks,  while  Uie  other  two  were  OldTuiiks, 
assuming  this  distinction  to  be  possible  of  maintenance.  Apart  from  these,  the 
members  of  the  Young  Turkish  party  set  their  hopes  particularly  on  Prince  ]\Iunid 
(Ktiendi),  as  they  expected  him  to  issue  some  form  of  constitution.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  when  Murad  had  heoome  Sultan,  he  prodaimed  his  intention  of  granting  a 
constitution  on  July  15, 1876 ;  but  even  then  his  mind  was  beginning  to  be  over- 
(duuded,  and  fate  willed  otherwise.  Midliat  Pasha  was  the  life  aud  soul  of  the 
constitutional  movement.  In  the  winter  of  1S76  he  dnnv  up  a  memorial  which 
he  submiiied  to  the  poweis.  lie  explained  that  ihe  main  cause  of  the  decline 
of  the  Turkish  Empire  was  to  he  found  latA  in  religious  or  racial  disputes,  hut  in  a 
despotic  government  and  the  extravagant  whims  of  the  Sultan  Abd  ul-Aziz. 

Midhat  Pasha  availed  himself  by  preference  of  the  services  of  two  famous 
authors,  Kemal  aad  Zia  Bey.  These  men  were  also  leaders  of  the  "  Yotmg  Tinkish 
party  "  (cf.  the  expUmation  of  the  plate  facing  this  page).  Their  aims,  howevw, 
were  not  only  political,  but  primarily  literary.  It  is  iu  this  departmmt  that  their 
most  distinguished  servirt>s  were  performed.  They  abandoned  thecom  fnf  iMnnlity  of 
classical  poetry  and  the  courtly  style  of  prose  writing,  and  found  their  model  either 
in  the  inexhaustible  treasures  of  the  Osm&n  ballad  poetry  aud  popular  language, 
or,  as  regards  the  "  modems,"  in  French  literature.  The  study  of  Turkish  popular 
literature,  wliicli  was  previously  confined  for  the  mn.'^t  part  tn  a  reference  to  tlie 
satire  '  i  f  Hodj  Nasr  ed-<lin  has  been  revived  in  modem  times  by  student.s  .sucli  as 
Wilh.  iuidioflf,  Herm.  Vamb^ry,  J.  Xunos,  aud  G.Jacob.  The  wealth  of  poetry  aud 
<tf  moral  force,  and  especially  of  the  pure  undefiled  Osman  language  existing  in  the 
stories,  satires,  humorous  tales,  narratives,  chap-books,  chivalrous  and  political 
rnmanees.  Imllacb,  puppet  plays,  riddles,  and  proverbs  of  the  Turki.'^h  nation  was 
only  waiting  the  discoverer.  In  this  respect  the  efforts  of  the  Young  Turks  exer- 
cised a  healthy  iniluepce  upon  Osman  civilisation,  even  though  their  ftrst  eflknta  for 
reformation  or  revolution  far  exceeded  the  limits  of  wh^  was  penniasible  or 

possible. 

Aali  Soavi  (Ali  Simxi)  EfTendi  was  a  compound  of  Peter  of  Amiens  and  Maz- 
sini;  but  he  was  entirely  faithful  to  the  Koran.  Zia  Bey  (Pasha;  see  the  plate 
facing  this  page)  had  in  the  year  1859,  under  the  title  of  Andalus  Tarikhi,  pub- 
lished a  historv  of  the  Arab  dominion  in  the  Iberian  peninsula,  which  was  based 
on  the  somewhat-superficial  work  of  Louis  Viardot,  and  amounted  to  a  glorification 
of  Moslem  civilisation,  characterised  by  a  hostile  attitude  to  Einope  and  Christian- 
ity.  Kemftl  Bey,  a  faithful  scholar  of  his  great  master  and  model.  Shinassi  Eifendi,' 

1  8oo         1  and  2  of  tbo  plate  facing  tbU  page,  "The  Founden  of  the  Yonng  Turkuh  ^lovcmeaU  ' 
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Ahon,  on  the  riylu :  Ihraliiiu  SliinaMn  Kffmdi,  horn  1826  (1242  of  the  Hidshni)  at  Constanti- 
nople; journalist  aud  ixiot ;  went  to  Paria,  luul  uii  las  retniii  ntt«iiipted  to  replitce  tbe  ljoiubii»tic 
aiul  giMierally  unintelligible  style  everywhere  in  voyue  l»y  tin-  simple  unadorned  Tnrkish  lan^injje. 
In  IKiJ)  (127G  of  lli.'  lli.Ishm)  he  InuiKUa  tin-  newspaiKT  TenlMhiiin«n-i-uh\v;il  ("  TLl-  Stat.  "'); 
removed  again  to  Vax'u  in  1664  (1281  of  tlic  ]iid»bni),  uuU  became  the  Tunuder  ol  modem  Turkiab 
literatUN.  He  died  on  September  13|  1871  (Bedaheb  5,  IS8S,  of  tbe  Hjcli>tim). 

Ahoee^  m  the  left :  KemAl  Bef,  iMtm  December  SI,  1840  (Shewwnl  36, 1 356),  «t  Gallipoli,  or  in 

the  nioiint.uii>  i.f  Tt'kl'iir  (Uotlostd)  ;  studied  in  Sofia  ;  wa*  a  \>n\<l]  i.f  SLiii.issi  Effeiuli  fnnn  1857- 
iKoK  (1274  ul  the  11.);  the  uto»l  itupurtaut  Turkish  poet  aud  author  ol  woderii  tiuies  ;  died  iu  C'liioB 
on  I>eeember  2, 1888  (Rebul  nvwd  28, 1906). 

IlfloWf  on  Git  rifjhl :  Prince  Fuzil  Mustafa  J'ajtha  of  Egy])t,  the  brother  of  the  Khedive  lamaH 
P.i><li;i,  who  died  18!).),  and  the  founder  of  the  Young  Turkii<li  reform  party  ;  he  Ciune  to  Constnu- 
tiniiple  iu  ISltJ  (1262  of  the  H.);  was  an  Uhi  of  the  first  cIjwh  in  IsrA  (1267),  vizier,  1857-1K')8 
(1274),  minister  without  portfolio,  1861  (1278),  mini-trr  i  f  Mlncatinn,  1862  (127!J)  ;  apiiointi'd  to 
the  unreinnnenitive  post  oif  finance  uiini»ter  on  November  13,  1832  (Reaheb  Sl«  12,76) ;  pr«»ident 
of  tho  financial  bonid  for  treoeniy  ndrainiBtmtion,  1865  (1282)  ;  n  neond  time  minister  without 
|..iiir<jlio,  \m'J  (1286);  did  abroad.  1S7.')  (\-2\i-2).  Tl...  .laii-ru.r  of  F.uil  MnstiiFa  Fas], a,  the 
princess  NtuU  Uauuui,  resident  iu  Cairo,  also  maiutoius  close  relatiuuii  with  the  Youug 
Turkish  party. 

Belotp,  on  the  left:  Abd  n1  Hamid  Zia  Pcuika,  poet  and  pnblidst,  born  at  Comtantinople,  18S6 

(!  )  ( )  ;  Tfliiry  in  the  imperial  j>;dace,  IS/irj  (1271) ;  trsmslated  Spiuiish  and  in  particulai  Fii  nch 
works  (Kousseau'*  "Enule");  under  Alid  ul  Axiz  govt rnur  of  Cyprus;  svut  by  Ab<l  ul  iianii«l  to 
Syria,  Konia,  aud  finally  to  Aduna,  irhers  be  died  in  IBHI  (1208  of  tbe  H>)- 

The  Tonng  Turkisli  ]»arty  are  those  who  desire  to  revive  the  confttilationul  ]iri<<;ramme  of  1 870 ; 
tiii:4  was  tlie  work  of  Midli.-it  Paslui,  who  is  not,  however,  to  be  rci-koned  as  a  nicndK  r  of  the  ]mrty. 
The  more  recent  leaderH  of  the  jMirty  are  given  in  the  Itillowing  liiit.  All,  with  tho  exception  of 
thiMO  uicntioited  nnder  tlic  namlieni  4-6,  nro  still  alive.  I.  Ahmed  Rism  Bey,  editor  of  the  revo- 
lutionary journal  "  ,11  in  1^  in  Palis,  (Ikj  "  Mesi liweri'l  "  ('' delibci  i' ii 'ii  ").  2.  Mni;ul  Ik»y,  jin-si- 
dt  iit  of  the  "('iniiU'  Utioman  d'L'nion  et  dc  Pro^jre.*,"  wiio  edited  in  Cairo  for  some  time  the 
journals  "  Zeman  "  ("time'*)  and  "MizAii"  ("balance"),  and  now  conducts  in  conjunction  with 
Abnic'l  T^i  :i  Bey  the  jajn  r  "Osniaidi,"  (he  oiyan  of  tlie  Cmnile  Ottoman,  which  appears  twice  a 
month,  in  1  urkisli,  at  C!eii<-va.  3.  Ilalil  Ganetn,  a  Sy riati  Christian  of  Beiront,  cfdlalwnitor  on  the 
"Journal  de*  Debals*'  at  Paris,  and  one.  '1'  ]  rty  for  Syria  iu  the  Turkish  PiU-lianient ;  he  is  now 
preeideut  of  the  Cotnil^  Turco-Syrien,  whicb  publishes  the  paper  **La  Jeune  Taiqoie,"  in  Paris. 
4-6.  Zia  Bey,  Ali  Snnvi  Effendi,  and  A>{biah  Effendi,  who  publidied  the  Turkish  papra  •*  Mnchbtr  " 
("  nK-sLiiger  ")  in  Loiulon  froni  1867  to  1868.  7.  Wassif  Effendi,  now  livinj;  in  Paris,  and  for- 
ineriy  iMxretary  of  ^Udfaat  Pasha.  8.  Mahuiud  l>jelulcddin  Ptolio,  the  husband  of  Seniba,  sister 
of  tbe  Siiltnn  Abd  ul  Hamid ;  in  1899  he  Heil  to  Paris.  9i  Tewfik  Ebusia,  friend  and  publiebev 
of  Ki  nial  Bey,  now  in  lnuiisimKiit  at  Konia,  a  talenteil  jioet  and  atithor. 

One  of  the  mi>sl  popular  and  distinmiished  poi-t'j  of  the  present  time  is  SheitUii  Bey  of 
S:  null  h  i!,  whose  war  son-^'s  have  atlnu-ted  |);»rlicular  attention.  AVe  may  also  mtnttion  Ahmed 
Midliat  (whose  sloiii-s  auil  novi  ls  are  dirc<-tiil  a<.;ainst  Mohammedan  marriiiL;i  r  ustoni^),  Muallim 
Nailslii,  Sanii  Bey,  .Se&iji  Mahniud  Kenial,  Mu>lalii  Bc.-hid,  liuiisum  ed  din,  and  ^lehmed  Ilitjot; 
all  of  tlii-M'  have  introduced  the  cuUnrc  of  Western  Europe  to  their  conntvymeti  nnd.  oreoontinu- 
in;;  their  task. 
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the  creator  of  modem  Osman  literature  and  language,  was  the  most  important  of  all 
the  Turkish  poets  of  the  modern  period.  He  published  a  newspaper  under  the 
title  of  "  Ibret  "  (pattern),  in  which  be  actually  defended  the  Commune  of  PaiK 
His  most  important  dramatio  work  was  "  8il^(m**  at  "  Vatan,*'  the  Fadierlatid. 
Though  the  details  of  Uie  heroic  defence  of  tiie  Danube  forts  in  1854  may  not  be 
liistuiicully  irue,  yet  he  secured  a  striking  success  through  the  exalted  lone  of  his 
love  for  the  "  fatherland/'  a  conception  formerly  unknown  to  Mohammedanism, 
and  by  the  pt^Milar  style  of  the  work  Its  success  led  to  the  avthoi's  banishment, 
after  the  pinduetion  of  this  piece  in  Constantinople  in  1873.  In  conjunction  with 
^lehemcd  Bey,  the  nephew  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  Mahmud  Nedim  Pasha,  he  foundeil 
the  Turkish  uc\vs|)aj)L'r,  "  Mukhbir,"  that  i*;,  tho.  "  Reporter."  Tho  paper  was  sup- 
pressed when  the  per^^ecutiun  against  the  Young  Turks  was  begun ;  the  couspiraiurs 
made  their  escape  safely  to  Paris.  There  they  came  in  contact  with  Fazil  Hnstafa 
(Mustafa  Fasyl ;  see  the  plate  facing  page  192),  the  brother  of  the  Khedive  Ismail, 
who  had  been  banished  on  account  of  his  claims  to  the  Ejjyptian  succession.  The 
"  Mukhbir  "  continued  tu  appear  in  Paris  and  London,  and  thousands  of  copies  were 
smuggled  into  Turkey ;  some  numbers  also  appeared  in  French.  To  the  European 
public  at  large,  however,  tliis  party  assumed  a  made  of  toleration,  and  concealed 
tlieii  fanatical  zeal  for  Mohammedanism  under  an  appearance  of  fne  thougliL 
Under  Mahmud  Pasha  they  were  amnestied  and  recalled.  Zia  and  Kiza  Bey,  who 
had  formerly  been  amhasaadora  in  Teheran  and  St.  Petsnbutg,  were  then  the  fore- 
most in  enlightening  the  Grand  Vizier  upon  the  complicated  Bulgarian  question 
and  the  problem  of  tlie  Catliolic  Armenians. 

At  this  perio{i  tiiere  was  also  a  Turkish  theatre  at  Staraboul,  with  a  repertoire 
of  forty  to  fifty  pieces,  partly  original  and  partly  iiuuslations  of  Moli^re  by  Ahmed 
Yeok,  or  of  Sdiiller  by  Ahmed  Midhat  Effendi,  the  editor  of  the  official  Turkish 
newspaper ;  Vesik  also  published  some  maps  in  Turkish  for  the  use  of  schools,  and 
took  part  in  the  composition  of  a  great  dictionarj'.  MUnif  KfTendi  translated  part 
of  Voltaire's  "  Eutretiens  et  Dialogues  Philosophiques,"  and  followed  the  example 
of  Fuad  in  proposing  the  extension  and  regulation  of  the  nanow,  crooked  streets  of 
StambouL  Public  libraries  were  foimded ;  Abd  ul-Azis  began  a  zooLwical  garden, 
and  in  the  medical  school  of  the  Serat^lio  of  Clalata  a  museum  of  natural  objects 
was  opened  to  the  public  The  foundation  of  the  "  University  "  of  Constantinople 
ean  only  be  described  as  a  fiiiluie.  Steangely  enough,  some  decades  later,  in  the 
movement  for  the  emancipation  of  women  which  found  expression  in  1895  in  the 
newspaper  of  Tahir  Effendi,  "  Khaniinlara  Makhsus  Oazeta,"  female  collaborators 
like  Ffttima  Alija,  Ni^iar  ("hannn,  Hamijeti  Zehni,  P'ahr-en-Nisa,  Makbula  Lemian, 
Emine  Wahide,  and  iieuesie,  notw  ithstauding  tiieir  thorough  knowledge  of  Oriental 
and  European  languages  and  morals^  spoke  out  strongily  on  the  side  of  the  Young 
Turks  on  behalf  of  the  strengthening  and  retention  of  Mohammedan  customs  and 
of  the  avoidance  of  European  civilization  in  methods  of  education.  At  the  same 
time  Yamb^ry  forecasts  from  this  woman's  movement  an  approximation  to  Western 
manners  and  the  beginning  of  a  beneficial  reform  of  the  State  and  of  society. 

Upon  the  whole,  iC  is  by  no  means  easy  to  gain  a  clear  idea  of  the  theories  and 
ideals  of  tlie  modern  Younpf  Turkish  party.  Their  first  official  leader  was  the  Cher- 
kese  general  Hussein  Pasha.  He  was  joined  by  numerous  adherents,  who  called 
themselTes  Fedayiji,  cun^pinton  or  msatyrB.  Evm  at  that  time  (IBGO)  this  fa«e 
fisderation  of  Oamana  was  aiming  at  the  foUowing  points :  a  reform  of  Turisey 
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by  the  Turks  without  distinction  of  faith  and  not  by  Europe,  the  abolition  of 
despotic  goveruuieut,  a  responsible  ministry  composed  of  honourable  statesmen, 
and  a  Chamber  composed  of  members  of  all  the  races  and  religions  within  the 
Osraan  Empire  (Bonhard  Stem).  Khair  ed-din  Pasha  and  Khalil  Sherif  Pasha 
pursuHil  the  same  objects  under  Abd  ul-Aziz,  and  were  suppoiled  br  Zia  Bey 
and  Xemal  Bey  iu  writing  and  speech,  and  by  A(a)Ii  and  Fuad  in  ihe  govem- 
meuU  They  developed  great  plans,  and  actually  succeeded  iu  obtttining  approval 
for  some  of  them  from  the  tyramiical  Sultan^  who  went  bo  far  as  to  Bummon  an 
Armenian  Ghxiadan,  Agat^ion  Effendi,  to  the  ministry.  The  pixigramme  of  ^lidhat 
in  1876  was,  generally  speaking,  based  upon  principles  borrowed  ftx)m  the  ^Vest; 
the  supremacy  of  law,  universal  equality,  the  strengthening  of  the  Divan  against 
the  Seraglio,  freedom  of  the  press,  independence  of  the  jadieature,  reorganisaticm 
of  the  administrative  power  with  respect  for  the  Mohammedan  legal  code,  but  also 
in  accord  with  Western  erporience,  order  iu  the  yialace,  a  chan^^e  in  the  Eastern 
principle  of  succession,  European  education  for  the  princes,  marriage  of  the  princes 
with  European  princesses,  and  the  consequent  abolition  of  slavery,  of  polygamy, 
of  concubines,  and  emmch  goTemment  In  conjunction  with  Fazil  and  Server 
Pasha,  Midhat  defended  his  creations,  the  constituLion,  the  parliament,  and  the 
Senate,  iu  his  "  Ifiihad."  He  demanded  a  complete  severauce  of  the  Caliphate 
from  the  buiiauate,  and  an  abolition  of  theocratic  government.  This  proposal 
deeply  offoided  the  sfcnmg  ecclesiastical  party  of  the  Ulemaa  Under  the  follow- 
ii^  l^tan  he  was  overthrown ;  and  the  iulieritors  of  his  ideas,  the  Eeform  Tiu-ka, 
or  Liberals,  as  they  preferred  to  be  called,  continued  until  recently  the  strugjrle 
to  secure  the  liberation  of  the  Sultan  Abd  ul  Hamid  II  and  his  people  from  the 
hands  of  the  Omit  Oamarilla;  it  may  he  noted  that  in  May,  1904,  public  attention 
was  occupied  with  the  rumour  of  the  imprisonment  of  certain  yming  T\irks  of  high 
positiou.  This  piarfy  iucluded  Alimed  Kiza,  the  editorof  the  "  Meschweret,"  Murad 
Bey,  a  kind  of  political  chameleon,  editor  of  the  "  Misan,"  Theodor  Kassope,  the 
bi^liant  jouinalist  of  the  "  Haial,"  Ismail  KemAl  Bey,  Yassikki  Bey,  Mehemed 
Ubetdol]^,  Said  Bey,  Zia  B^,  and  Ferdi  Bey,  and  even  die  Sultan's  hrother-in* 
law  llahmud  Bamad  (died  on  Januaiy  18, 1903,  at  Brussels). 


6.  ABD  tTL-HAMID  II  (FROM  1876) 

In  pad  tones  docs  the  Turkish  ballad  recount  tlie  deposition  of  the  "  beloved 
ruler  Abd  ul-Aaz."  A  gloomy  fate,  however,  still  bore  heavily  upon  the  Osman 
throne;  on  August  31, 1876,  Muxad  V,  the  hope  of  the  Young  Turkish  party,  was 
deposed  owii^  to  insanity,  and  placed  in  ooufinement  until  Mi  death  on  Ai^st 

2t»,  "1004. 

lla  was  succeeded  by  bis  brother  Abd  ul-Tlamid  TT  fbnm  September  21,  1842), 
the  thirty-fomth  sovereign  of  the  Osman  house  and  the  twenty-eighth  smce  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople.  A  reform  of  edncation  and  of  the  constitution,  the 
improvement  of  trade  and  economic  life  by  a  vast  extension  of  the  railway 
PVHtem,  were  the  object-s  which  tliis  hi;,ddy  gifted  monarch  Pct  Vtefore  himself  of 
his  own  free  and  vigorous  will,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  "  this  nation  of  gentle- 
men,** as  Bismandc  called  the  Osmans,  to  the  height  of  dvilisatiitt.  In  vain  did 
the  Sirdar  Ahd  idrKerim  drive  hack  the  Serbs  at  Alezinata  (Somber  1, 1876)  into 
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the  valley  of  the  Morava  (on  November  1  the  Enshi-bazouk?!  had  made  their  way 
beyond  Jmxia  and  Stolatz  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Belgrade) ;  ihe  telegram  of 
tin  Qntr  Alexander  II,  despatched  from  livadia  on  October  31»  oommanded  a  cm- 
Sfttioa  of  bustilities.  In  vain  did  the  diplomatic  and  peaceful  Sultan  resolve  npon 
the  extremity  of  i  om]>liaiiiH;  in  tlie  peace  concluded  on  Februaiy  28, 1*^77. 

When  the  powers  demanded  an  independent  administration  for  Bulgaria, 
Midhat  Paslu^  who  bad  been  Grand  Vizier  since  December  22,  1876,  answered 
Utifl  move  by  psoducing  a  oonstitution  which  tbe  Sultan  imposed  upon  bis  empire 
f  II  DeceTnlKT  23.  This  representative  assembly  of  two  hundred  Moslems  and 
sixty  Chrisiiaus  declined  the  proposals  of  the  conference  of  the  powers.  Ij^na- 
tieft*  then  went  ix»und  the  couits  of  iiurope  ami  secured  their  agreement  to  tlie 
**  London  protoed,**  which  recommended  the  Sublime  Porte  to  reooguise  the  auto- 
nomy of  the  two  provinces  of  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Koumelia  under  Christian 
governors.  However,  Midhat  was  overthrown  on  Fel)rnar\  5,  TR77,  by  a  palace 
revolution,  and  Ediiem  Pasha,  his  successor,  induced  the  .Sultan  curtly  to  decline 
the  BmaiAn  proposals  on  April  9.  On  April  23  the  Czar  Alexander  II  informed 
his  troops  at  Kishineff  that  war  had  been  declared.  On  the  night  of  the  24th  the 
Co'^sarks  cros?cd  the  Pnitli,  and  the  wliule  army  advanced  into  Umimania,  not,  as 
before,  to  secure  the  "  liberation  of  tlio  Christians,"  but  that  of  their  "  .Slavonic 
brothers."  On  AjhiI  16  Boumania  had  concluded  with  Bussia  a  couventiou  admit- 
ting the  passage  of  troops,  which  was  regarded  by  the  Porte  as  a  eatua  leUi  in 
the  case  of  that  .State  also.  Thereupon  the  Chamber  at  I^ucharest  proclaimed  their 
iiide{>endence.  The  Turks  were  in  poi^itiou  with  ISo.OoO  rnen  alon<»  the  Danube, 
while  80,000  troops  were  ivady  in  Asia.  Russia  was  certuin  oi  the  benevolent 
neutnlity  of  Germany,  and  in  January,  1887,  die  had  condnded  the  agreement  of 
Keichstadt  with  Austtia,  which  secured  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  to  Austro-Hungar}*, 
in  the  event  of  her  non-interference.  On  May  3  the  Turks  declared  the  chores  of 
the  Black  Sea  to  be  in  a  state  oi  blockade.  On  May  6  the  Sultau  assumed  the 
title  "  Defender  of  the  Faith,**  and  proclaimed  the  Holy  War. 

At  the  outset  ihe  Turkish  warship  "  Seiti "  was  attacked  by  Bussian  torpedo 
boats  below  ^latchin  on  tlie  Datnibe  and  sunk;  on  May  11  a  Bus>iai;  battery  at 
Braila  shelled  the  Turki^^h  monitor  "  Lutfi  Jalil,"  and  blew  up  tlie  siiip  with  its 
crew.  On  May  17  the  Busso-Caucasian  army  stormed  Ardakhan  and  invested 
Kara  However,  the  victory  of  Hukhtar  Pasha  over  Loris  Mdihoff  forced  the  Rua- 
sians  to  retire  to  their  own  country  in  the  middle  of  July.  A  Turkish  fleet.  siif>- 
ported  hy  tiie  revolt  of  the  Cherkesses  in  ihe  Caii^rasiif,  bombarded  the  llussiau 
forts  on  the  Abkhasian  coast  and  captui^d  Sukhum  Jvaieh;  but  this  possession 
was  unavoidably  evacuated  in  August,  for  the  Bussians  had  then  recaptured  Eaxa 
and  made  a  victorious  advance  to  Erseroum.  Mukhtar  Pasha  uudertodt  the 
defence  of  Constantinople.  Tlie  I'ussians  indeed  had  Tiot  been  able  to  cross  the 
Danube  at  Sistova  and  Zimnitza  until  June  2*J,  owing  to  the  Hoods;  but  on  July 
7  ibey  reached  Tmovo,  and  Gieoeral  Gurko  crossed  the  Balkans  on  July  13  (Shipka 
Pass).  General  Schilder-Sdbuldner  was  beaten  back  at  Plevua  hy  Osman  Nuri 
Pasha,  and  (lie  lIuHsian  line  of  retreat  was  threalent  tl.  Had  the  Turkish  com- 
manders been  uuiied  and  able  to  make  a  decisive  attack  upon  the  Bussiaus,  the 
latter  would  scarcely  have  reached  tbe  left  bank  of  tite  Danube.  Meanwhile  the 
Bussiana  brought  up  t^eir  ninfoioamentB  and  the  Roumanian  army,  in  order  to 
captuie  tiie  "lioa  <il  Plem*'*  who  is  atUl  oelebmted  in  the  Turkish  ballad  (died 
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April  5,  1900).  On  Septemljer  11,  the  birthday  of  the  I?ussian  Czar,  after  vast 
preparations  the  gieat  attack  was  begun  upon  the  defences  of  Osman  Pasha, 
.  and  the  RussiaQS  suffered  their  greatest  defeat  during  the  whole  campaign ;  16,000 
dead  and  wounded  Kussians  covered  the  battl^eld,  the  sole  result  being  the  cap- 
ture of  the  redoubt  of  Grivitza.  Finally,  on  December  10  the  wounded  Osman, 
whose  supply  of  aumunitiou  had  failed,  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  a  force  three 
timee  as  krge  as  his  own,  with  40,000  men,  2,000  officers,  and  77  guns. 

The  fall  of  Plevna  encouraged  the  Serbs  at  Nisch  on  January  11, 1878,  and  the 
Montenej^'ns  -made  cnn quests  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  on  January  19,  1^7S  ; 
the  Greeks  crossed  the  i'ruuLier  of  Thes'sal y  on  Februan-  2.  I  n  liulgaria,  after  end- 
less marching,  Gurko  had  subdued  the  Eii-opol  district  at  the  end  of  December, 
1877,  and  had  eflfected  a  junction  with  the  army  of  Lorn  in  nulippopdia.  On 
Januar)'  29, 1878,  the  Kussians  reached  the  Sea  of  Marmora  at  Rodosto,  after  the 
capture  of  the  Shijika  army,  the  de^tniction  of  the  divisitiu  of  Suleim.tn,  and  the 
occupation  of  Adrianople.  On  Jauuarj'  31  an  armistice  was  concluded,  and  then 
the  Englieh  fleet  entered  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  The  Russians  now  advanced  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Constxintinople,  and  on  March  3  dictated  the  peace  of  Santo 
Stefaiio,  in  which  they  demanded  complete  independence  for  Roumauia,  Senia, 
Montenegro,  and  Bulgaria,  the  cession  of  Armenia  to  Russia  and  of  the  Dobrudsha 
to  Boumanta,  and  would  also  have  cut  European  Turkey  in  half  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  States  of  Roomdia  and  Macedonia.  Thereupon  England  threatened 
war,  concentrated  Indian  troops  at  Malta,  and  joined  Austria  in  a  demand  f  ir  a 
con<rress.  Abd  ul-Hamid  had  dissolved  the  Chambers  on  Februar\'  14  and  had 
never  recalled  them ;  on  May  20  he  had  suppressed  with  bloodshed  the  conspiracy 
begun  by  Ali  Soavi  in  favour  of  Murad,  and  on  May  25  had  appointed  Mdiemed 
Kttshdi  Pasha  as  Grand  Vizier.  He  com  Imlerl  a  secret  treaty  with  England  on 
June  4,  Enjjlnnd  undertaking  the  ]  rLitection  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  and  occupying 
Cyprus  by  way  of  return.   He,  however,  was  replaced  by  Safvet  Pasha  on  June  4. 

The  demands  proi)osed  in  the  peace  of  Santo  Stefano  were  considerably  reduced 
in  the  Berlin  Omgress  (June  13  to  July  13,  1878);  in  particular,  Eastern  Rou- 
melia  was  left  uniler  Turkish  ^npremaey  (see  the  historical  map  facing  page  166). 
Austria,  however,  was  intrusted  with  the  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
and  was  given  the  right  to  maintain  a  body  of  snpervisQiy  troops  in  the  Sanjalc 
of  Xovibazar,  under  the  .supremacy  of  the  Sultan.  Roumania's  only  reward  for  the 
valuable  servi* c  wlii.  h  ^he  had  rentkneil  to  Tin?«ia  wa«i  the  acquisition  of  the 
barren  1  >obniilsli!i  in  return  for  Be«sarabia,  which  was  ceded  to  Russia.  Greece 
secured  the  right  lo  a  better  delimitation  of  her  northern  frontier,  but  ii  was 
not  until  1880  that  she  secured  possession  of  Thessaly  and  of  the  district  of  Arta  in 
Epirus.  The  war  indemnity  paid  by  the  Porte  to  Russia  amounted  to  802,000,000 
francs.  In  L^S2  Bosnia,  whirb  had  first  to  ])e  cnnir|uerpd  step  by  ftep  by  the 
Austrian  troops  under  Jos.  Philip]>ovicli  von  Philippsberg,  received  a  measure  of 
civil  government,  under  which  the  prosperity  of  this  fertile  district  considerably 
increased.  The  Berlin  treaty  was  signed  1^  representatives  of  all  the  powers, 
th'"i'_d\  ;ill  were  fully  aware  tliat  it  contained  merely  the  germs  of  fresh  entaugle- 
menUi.  Prince  Bismarck  in  his  '*  Thoughts  and  Recollections  "  stigmatised  the 
beaty  as  a  "dishonourable  fiction,"  while  the  Pan-Slavonic  party  blamed  the 
"  infidelity  of  their  German  friend  "  for  the  unfevoutable  results  of  the  Berlin  Con- 
gress.  Bussia  did  not  feel  her  military  power  sufficiently  great  to  begin  a  war 
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▼ith  Aofltria  and  England,  affcer  slie  had  once  lost  her  oppoftttnitj  of  occupying 

Constantinople.  Vov  t]w  bhrndei-s  of  Hussian  policy,  Priiu  e  GortcliakofT  undoubt- 
edly divided  the  rcsjiousiliilit y  with  pnnje  of  his  younger  adhereutu,  but  his  free- 
dom from  blame  is  by  no  meau^^  piuved. 

When  the  great  German  chancellor  concluded  the  alliance  with  Anstna  on 
October  7, 1879,  and  l&ortly  afterwards  the  Triple  Alliance  (1883),  the  far-sighted 
Sultau  at  once  recognised  that  the  welfare  of  his  State  was  cciuditioual  solely  upon 
the  support  of  these  most  powerful  iuliueuces  for  European  peace.  lu  1879  the 
deposition  of  Ismail  had  indeed  been  unable  to  restore  the  old  supremacy  of  the 
Porte;  the  Nile  valley  fell  into  the  hands  of  Great  Britain  in  1882  (Vol.  Ill, 
p.  719),  and  the  conquest  of  tlie  Soudan  imiiR-diuicIy  fallowed;  on  May  12,  1881, 
and  June  8, 1883,  France  also  declared  her  pixitecturale  of  Tunis  (VoL  IV,  p,  253). 
However,  the  Sultan  loyally  observed  the  conditions  of  the  Berlin  Congress,  and 
attempted  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  bis  empire  by  a  aeries  of  innovations.  In 
1S80  he  forced  the  Albanian  T^eague  to  give  in  its  submission  and  to  cede  Dul- 
n^nn  to  Afontenegro.  The  statesmen,  Midhat,  Mnliniud  Damad,  and  Nuri  Pasha, 
who  had  hitherto  gone  unpunished,  were  coudenmed  to  death  on  June  9,  1881, 
aiid  banished  to  Arabia.  With  the  help  of  Grerman  c^fidals,  the  Sultan  secured  ^ 
in  1881  a  imion  with  the  orthodox  and  a  financial  reform  of  high  benefit  to  the ' 
empire.  The  revenue  was  increased  by  the  introduction  of  the  tobacco  rcffk  in 
1883.  The  State  was,  however,  chiefly  streugtheued  by  the  Sultan's  iuvitatiou  to 
German  officers  to  renuxlel  the  otganisation  of  the  army  (1880),  and  to  elaborate 
a  military  law,  which  came  into  force  in  1887.  From  that  date,  all  men  capable 
of  beariug  arms  were  forthwith  assi<riu'd  to  a  certain  arm  of  the  service,  and  on 
attaining  their  majority  were  placed  under  control  and  incorporated  in  troops  of 
the  line  for  training.  In  the  officer'  schools,  which  were  conducted  in  Constanti- 
nople by  the  Freiberr  von  der  Gdts  from  1883  to  1895,  the  number  of  pupils  rose 
from  4,000  to  14,000.  In  1880  the  old  museum  of  antiquities  was  built  in  the 
Serai  gardens  (C'hinili  Kiosk),  while  the  new  musmim  was  ronstnieted  in  18!)1. 
lu  1891  the  School  of  Art  {ecole  ties  beaux  arts)  was  founded  close  at  liand  by 
Hamdi  Bey,  where,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  the  Koran  against  the 
rejwesentation  of  the  human  countenance,  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty 
young  Turks  were  permanently  instructed  in  paintii^  sculpture,  and  architect 
tural  design. 

The  S^tan  displayed  even  greater  wisdom  in  holding  aloof  from  the  disturb- 
ances between  the  Balkan  States,  though  Russian  dissatisfaction  with  her  Slavonic 

protectorates  gave  him  every  excuse  for  armed  interference,  arnl  though  his  action 
on  this  occasion  was  stigmatised  as  "  weakness  '*  by  the  Young  Turkish  party.. 
Boumania  was  proclaimed  a  kingdom  on  March  26,  1881,  as  also  was  Servia  on 
March  6,  1882.  On  April  29,  1879,  the  Bulgftrian  Sobranje  had  chosen  Prince 
Alexander  of  Batteidter^  as  ruler  of  the  country.  On  May  9, 1881,  he  overthrew 
t  he  radical  govcninunU  and  the  influence  of  the  agitators  for  a  Inrixer  Bulpiria  in 
ir^steru  Koumeiia  and  Macedonia  by  means  of  a  coup  dSlat ;  however,  on  Septem- 
ber 19, 1883,  he  restoted  the  constitution  of  Tlmovo  and  undertook  the  govern- 
ment of  Eaatocn  Eoumelia,  much  against  the  will  of  Bussia,  on  September  20, 
1885.  Thereupon  the  jealous  8er^^■ans  declared  war  upon  the  Bulgarians  (Novem- 
ber 13).  After  one  temporary  success  at  the  Dragoman  Pass,  Xing  Milan  was 
defeated  by  Fkinoe  Alemnder  on  November  18  and  19,  at  Slivnitxa  and  Pirot, 
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driveii  back  upon  Txaribrod,  and  was  spared  in  the  peaoe  of  Bacfaaraafe  (Itoch  3, 
1886),  only  at  the  ret^uest  of  Austria.  The  reckless  Hnancial  polic}'  of  a  lapid 
succession  of  such  ministers  as  Garasliaiiin,  TJisti',  nru(i)i5,  Christii!,  Taushano- 
vic,  Simic,  etc.,  the  agitation  fomented  by  the  radicals,  the  domestic  (^uaczels  in 
the  royal  family,  the  divonse  (1888),  and  the  abdieation  of  King  Milan  in  favour 
of  his  son  Alexander  I  (1889)»  the  latter's  coup  dUtat  (1893), and  his  maniage 
with  Drajija  ^raschiii  1 1000),  were  events  which  pave  the  iinhappy  coimtr}-  neither 
peace  nor  ju^iiue.  The  rise  of  Bulgaria  and  its  union  with  Eastern  Koumelia  on 
October  o,  1886,  aroused  the  jealousy  and  the  auger  of  the  Czar  and  of  the  Panslav- 
ista.  On  die  night  of  August  21  Prince  Aleixander  was  surprised  in  his  konak 
and  f'lree  !  to  abdicate  ;  upon  his  return  lie  was  unable  to  make  his  peaee  with  the 
Czar,  and  was  definitely  banished  from  the  country  on  December  7.  ISSb  (died 
Novemlier  17,  1893).  After  ihe  short  regency  of  8tambulotl  and  the  disturbance 
caused  by  the  appeaianoe  of  the  Russian  general  Baron  Kaulbaca,  the  Sobranje 
chose  Prince  Fenliuand  of  Kobuig-Kohttiy  as  their  ruler.  Notwithstanding  tlie 
aloofness  of  the  Sultan,  the  anper  of  tlie  Czar,  and  the  outrapea  of  the  Pan- 
slavists  in  the  couutr\-,  this  prince  maintained  his  position,  married  Princess 
Louise  of  Paima  in  1893,  and  from  1896  brought  up  his  son  Boris  in  tlie  faiUi 
of  the  orthodox  <  hurch.  After  tha  murder  of  StamboulofT,  the  prince  secured  a 
reconciliation  witli  the  C/^r,  his  r(  >  on^'ii*ion  by  the  Sultan,  and  was  al'le  even  in 
Macedonia  to  bring  about  the  investiuue  of  Bulgarian  bishops.  Bulgaria  responded 
by  remaiiuDg  neutral  until  1897.  However,  this  fruitful  country  was  continually 
disturbed  by  tta  superfluity  of  ambitious  parliamentarians  and  professional  politi- 
cians ;  only  in  the  Maceilonian  question  was  the  F.nlgarian  preponderance  decided, 
and  iliis  through  ilie  di.s.-ension  between  tlie  Serbs  and  the  Greeks.  }It)wever, 
Servia  and  Greece  di.splayeil  an  attitude  of  greater  hostility,  and  consequently 
obliged  the  Porte  to  make  counter  preparations  and  burdensome  loans  from  the 
Ottranan  bank.  Tn  1389  a  decision  of  the  courts  transferred  the  Turkish  railways 
from  the  hands  of  Baron  Hirsch  (p.  187)  to  the  pngse!v«ion  of  the  Porte.  German 
inQuenoe  also  secured  the  construction  of  the  Anatolian  railway,  which  had  been 
pudied  as  far  as  Angora  and  Konia  in  1896,  and  which,  whan  contmued  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  will  ;zteatly  strengthen  the  strategical  and  eoonomic  power  of  Tur> 
kev,  and  inrri-a^e  lu-r  intluence  tipnn  international  trade.  After  the  failure  of  the 
unceasing  ettbrts  of  the  German  Commercial  Company  for  Eastern  Trade,  founded 
1881,  the  company,  founded  at  Hamburg  in  1889»  of  the  Deutsche  Levante  Linie 
was  able  to  issue  combined  tariffs  for  maritime  and  lailway  traffic,  and  thus  auo- 
cessfully  to  resume  commerce  with  the  Ka^t. 

Before,  ho\ve\<'r,  this  decayiTifr  eni]iire  bad  Ijeen  surrouTuled  by  the  iron  girdle 
of  the  railroad  beyond  Bagdad,  it  wus  shaken  to  its  deptlis  by  two  di:>aaU'ous 
events,— the  Armenian  revolt  and  the  war  in  Thessaly.  Pan^pb  61  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  had  demanded  protection  from  the  rapaoiooa  officials,  the  Kurds, 
and  Cherkesses,  ami  reform?  in  the  administration  to  help  the  oppressed  people  of 
the  Armeuian.<i,  wlio  had  shown  excellent  capacity  for  trade  and  manual  labor. 
Huuiks  to  the  indolence  and  corruption  of  the  authoritiea,  Uuse  reforms  were 
introduced  with  extrenie  slowness.  In  1894  disturbances  broke  oat  in  Sass\in,  and 
the  crueltv  with  \vhi(  h  thev  were  suppressed  iininediately  gavp  tl^e  signal  for 
revolt  in  Trebizoud,  GUmishhane,  Samsun,  Agja  Gune,  and  the  Armejuian  vilayets; 
Toridah  soldiers  and  Kurds  were  massacred  with  the  ocmnivanoa  of  tlie  authftritiM. 
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The  Armenians,  entrenched  in  the  mountains  of  Cilicia  at  Zeitun,  sustained  a 
formal  siege  for  a  long  period,  and  from  London,  Athens,  PariH,  Geneva,  and  Tiflis 
Armenian  agents  carried  the  seeds  uf  revolt  iuiu  the  disiresaed  liighlauda  of  Upper 
Armenia  and  of  the  Taurusk  These  very  towns  in  Western  Europe  served  as 
xefnges  not  only  for  the  Armenian  agents  who  were  favoured  by  Englaiul,  but  also 
for  their  deadly  enemies,  the  Young  Turks,  of  whom  France  made  occasional  me 
to  pot  pressure  on  the  Porte.  On  September  '60, 1895,  certain  Armenians  gathered 
b«lai«  thB  SttUinie  Fotto,  demaaiKliDg  Nfonns;  on  August  26, 1896,  tbe«e  Arme- 
nian eonspiifttois  surprised  the  Ottoman  Bank,  and  a£er  their  liberation  a  mas- 
sacre, apparently  led  hv  tlie  solditn-s  and  jxjlice,  was  begiin  upon  tlie  Armenians  in 
the  capitaL  When  the  powers  protested  against  this  bloodshed,  the  massacres 
were  stopped  and  reforms  were  promised  j  but  the  Armenian  question  remained 
one  of  tbe  pieoee  upon  the  political  oheBBboaid,  while  attention  was  soon  diverted 
to  Xorth  America,  Eastern  Asia,  and  South  Africa.  The  Greek  campaign  proved 
more  disastrous  to  the  Christians  than  to  the  once  forbearing  Sultan.  Two  visits 
fr<Hn  the  G^man  emperor  increased  and  strengthened  the  reputation  of  Abd 
nl-Hamid  n,  and  made  Oennan  influenoe  eupteme  with,  the  Porte. 

In  Crete  it  had  proved  impossible  to  appease  the  animosity  between  the  Chris- 
tians and  Turks,  notwithstanding  their  eonnnon  descent,  and  the  breach  of  the 
oonveution  of  Halepa  (IdTS)  and  the  imposition  of  a  oonstitution  which  lim- 
ited their  fpsedom  (1889)  led  to  a  bloody  revolt;  tiue  movement  wae  increased 
from  1886  by  the  hopes  of  the  mcorporatiou  of  the  island  with  the  mother 
countnr,  notwithstanding  the  blockade  of  the  Greek  harbours  by  the  powers.  On  a 
fresh  outhur.st  uf  h>istiluie?s  in  1896-1B97  the  Greek  Colonel  Vasso?,  with  two  ihou- 
baiid  iueu,  occupied  Tlatauia  iu  Lwle  ou  February  lo,  1897,  aud  took  possession 
of  the  island  in  the  name  of  King  Geofge.  The  governor,  Geoige  B^ronteh  Fasha, 
left  Crete.  The  powers  protested  against  this  \-iolation  of  international  law,  bom- 
barded the  rebels  from  their  ships*,  and  blwkaded  the  island.  When  Greece 
declined  to  withdraw  her  troops,  upon  an  ultimatum  from  the  powers,  the  Porte 
declared  war  on  April  17, 1897.  The  Turkish  army  advanoed  into  Thessaly  under 
Edhem  Pasha, and  defeated  the  Greek  army,  which  was  badly  disciplined  and  organ- 
ised, under  the  crown  priiu  e  of  (  ireeee,  Coustautine,  at  Tumavos,  Larissa,  Phcrsala 
(Fharsalos),  Domokos,  and  iu  Epirus.  On  May  19  an  armistice  was  anauged  by 
the  intervention  of  the  powers,  and  a  peaoa  was  concluded  at  Constantinople  on 
September  17, 1897,  under  the  terms  of  which  Qteece  lost  certain  frontier  districts 
on  the  north  of  Thessaly,  and  uudeitook  to  pay  a  war  indeininty  of  four  million 
{Kjuuds  Turkish,  or  seventy-tivM  million  marks.  The  ht-avicsL  punishment  intiicted 
upon  Greece  was  the  control  of  the  tinances  imposed  at  the  proposal  of  Germany, 
as  the  Germans  had  been  the  chief  sufPerets  from  the  financial  crisis.  Greece 
withdrew  her  troops  from  Crete,  and  the  island  received  complete  independence 
Ttnder  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan ;  Prince  George  of  Greece  was  appointed  as 
governor.  In  18^6  Greece  at  length  completed  the  canal  through  the  Isthmus 
of  Coiinth.  She  haa  not  yet  pushed  forward  her  railway  system  to  a  junction 
with  Uke  moie  damloped  system  of  the  Balkan  States^  but  is  now  advancii^ 
towards  a  more  pros]>erous  development. 

This  short  campaign  had  proved  that  the  efforts  of  German  instructors  to 
Impiova  the  organisation,  llie  training,  mofaJHsation,  leadership,  and  discipline  of 
the  Toridflb  troops  had  home  good  fraoL  Thv»  Tnrkegr  reached  the  dose  of  the 
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centiiT}'.  Vambery,  Adolf  Wahrmimd,  and  Von  der  Goltz  have  prophesied  a  new 
life  and  power  for  the  Usmau  State  under  certain  conditions.  Fnnu  tlie  iiiU  Ueo- 
tual  renaissance  in  the  best  men  of  the  nation,  they  anticipate  a  revival  of  the 
powers  dormant  in  the  countiy  and  a  gradual  leplaaing  of  Aaiakie  "by  Earopean 
ideas,  a  reconciliation  between  Mohammedanism  and  Christianity,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  a  modus  rit'endi  for  these  two  great  reli^on;?.  In  view  of  the  inex- 
haustible and  in  many  cases  higlily  gifted  population  of  Asia,  the  protection  of 
the  empaie,  now  limited  to  its  own  frontiers,  is  guaranteed  by  the  organisaliflai 
of  the  empire  and  the  construction  of  railways  and  telegraphs.  The  weak  spot  in 
Turkey  is  the  Bosphonis,  which  is  tmfortified  on  the  land  side,  though  the  Darda- 
nelleii  are  strongly  fortified.  The  source  of  all  Turkish  e\'ils  is  to  be  found  in  the 
incapacity  of  the  executive;  the  extensive  spy  system,  which  dertiojs  all  confi- 
dence; the  lack  of  check  upon  the  State  expeuditure;  the  permanent  condition  of 
inpnlvency  which  is  only  concealed  by  forced  loans  and  reductions  of  tlie  salaries 
of  othcials  ;  the  niiserabie  condition  of  the  po}>ululion  ;  die  dishonouralde  ta.xation 
which  is  the  uaiural  consequence,  and  especially  the  autt>cracy  of  the  Suliau,  who 
has,  with  great  shortngbtedness,  reduced  the  position  of  Grand  Vizier  to  a  shadow. 
The  Arab  Caliphate  must  come  to  some  compromise  with  the  Osman  Sultanate. 
The  centre  of  pranty  in  the  Turkish  Kmpire  need  not  necossarily  be  looked  for 
in  the  military  force  at  Constantinople  ;  much  rather  should  it  be  found  in  a  bi>dy 
of  reliable  erown  adviseia  and  capable  offidala.  The  pessimism  of  the  Youug 
Turkish  party  will  remain  justified  until  the  niler  of  the  faithful  is  wise  enough 
to  abolish  the  seraglio  government  of  his  court  favourites,  and  to  intrust  the 
adnunistration  to  competent  Europeans  working  side  by  side  with  capable  Turk- 
ish officials.  The  Panlslaniite  movement,  represented  l:^'  the  secret  society  of  the 
S(e)nussi  (VoL  IV,  p.  254),  whose  fier}'  ideas  excite  the  popidationa  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  wQl  never  he  dangerous,  if  the  Christian  nn'ssions  are  able  to  work  against 
it  by  those  deeds  of  mercy  which  alone  iinjiress  the  Moslem.  Tt  is  not  the  verse 
of  the  third  Sura  u£  the  Koran  which  is  to  decide  the  question, "  Ye  believers,  form 
no  frinidship  with  those  who  axe  not  of  your  religion"  but  lather  the  ym»  of  the 
second  Sura,  "God  is  the  East,  God  is  the  West.  He  leads  all  who  will  in  the 
true  path." 

7.  ARMENIA 

"Ah I  tell  me,  mother  river  Araxes, 
Wherefore  doth  thy  joy  foil; 
Art  thou,  like  I  tnyseir,  in  mourning, 
Evea  in  the  jojrooa  sewou  of  Spring  f  *' 

Rafabl  PAmmjtsr. 

The  recent  struggles  for  freedom  on  the  pfirl  of  the  Armenians  in  Turkey, 
Kussia,  and  Persia,  which  have  beeu  suppressed  in  bicH>d  aud  tears,  can  only  be 
understood  from  an  historical  p<nnt  of  view.  It  was  the  f nry  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans and  the  aggressions  of  marauding  Kurds  which  first  turned  the  attention 
of  Eui-ope  to  the  imj>ortance  of  this  remarkable  branch  of  the  Indo-Oermanic 
family  of  nations  and  of  the  Christian  faith.  Yet  this  little  people,  numbering 
about  three  million  aonls,  can  look  back  like  the  Qteeks  upon  a  great  literature 
and  hisCoiy.  It  was  at  a  oomparatively  late  date  that  the  foremeet  mnnberB  of 
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the  Armeniau  nation  aeinnred  some  knowledge  of  this  gloiiouf;  past ;  the  knowlpdj^e 
opened  their  eyes  to  the  liumiliaiiuu  in  which  ilieir  citizens  had  existed  for  centu- 
ries. In  Greece,  during  the  ninetetiith  century,  the  war  of  liberation  preceded 
the  inlelleetoal  and  moral  rmaiaBuioe,  and  it  was  not  until  the  rise  of  the  free 
kingdom  of  Hellas  that  a  visible  advance  was  made  in  the  department  of  art  and 
science ;  whereas  Armenia  can  Iwast  of  no  political  freedom  worthy  of  menti(m, 
nor  is  it  likely  that  the  Armenians  will  ever  secuie  any  constitutional  independ- 
encd  and  self-goveniment  within  any  district,  however  small,  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  far  too  widely  scattered  throughout  Asia  and  Euro])e  (see  map  facing 
page  203).  At  the  same  time,  tlieir  reviving  conscionsness  nf  a  'ovrjoTtp  unity  in 
politics,  literature,  and  above  all  in  religion,  has  pitxluced  an  intellectual  solidarity 
which  has  its  importance  for  the  historinn  in  view  of  the  lack  of  a  sharply  defined 
geographical  boundary.  It  was  not  nntil  the  dose  of  the  eif^teenth  century  that 
the  educated  classes  among  the  Armenians  became  conscious  once  apiin  of  the  fact 
that  they  had  their  rights  to  an  existence  worthy  of  Iniman  beings,  and  correspond- 
ing in  its  main  outlines  to  the  civic  life  ui  other  European  nations.  They  could 
at  least  pride  themselves  upon  three  things,  their  possession  of  which  can  no 
longer  be  disputed :  in  the  first  yVdce,  upon  the  glorious  history  of  a  kingdom 
formerly  imitcd ;  secondly,  upon  the  wide  developments,  both  eeclesinstieal  and 
theological,  of  the  Christian  doctrine  by  which  they  tenaciously  maintained  and 
defended  the  monophysite  dogma  when  once  they  bad  embraced  it  (p.  43 ;  cf.  also 
Vol.  IV,  p.  20S);  and,  thirdly,  upon  their  physical  and  intellectual  connection 
with  the  civilization  of  Westcrji  Euro]ic. 

The  area  within  which  this  history  of  fame  and  suffering  ran  its  course  is 
included  in  the  three  provinces  of  Armenia  Major,  Armenia  Minor,  and  Cicilian 
Armenia.  To  the  population  of  this  area  we  must  add  the  Armenians  of  the  Dis- 
persion, who  from  ancient  times  have  migrated  into  A^^ia  Minor,  Persia,  Caucasus, 
Russia,  Syria,  Eg}'yit,  the  T>alkans,  even  to  Poland,  Calicia,  Hungary,  and  Italy. 
Their  chief  primeval  habitation  lias,  however,  always  L>een  Armenia  proper,  the 
central  source  of  supply  for  which  was  the  district  at  the  souroee  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  and  of  the  Rion,  Kur,  Mid  Araxes,  in  a  wild  but  fruitful  district  of 
woods,  meadows,  garden",  and  vineyards ;  while  its  ceniral  point  was  in  the  lofty 
mountains  of  Ararat  and  Alagoez,  and  its  boundaries  in  the  lakes  of  Van,  Urmia, 
the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  and  the  Gauoasos.  No  traveller  will  ever  fotget  the 
effect,"  wri  . M  l  Friederichsen,  "  which  is  produced  by  tlie  greatest  of  the  giant 
mountains  of  the  Armenian  highhind.^,  the  twin  peaks  of  Ararat,  when  seen  for 
the  first  time,  purple  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun."  The  impression  made  by  the 
whole  system  of  Uiese  volcanoes  is  enormously  increased  by  their  isolation  and  the 
great  difference  in  elevation  between  the  lowlands  of  the  Araxes,  which  are  but  800 
metres  in  height,  and  the  lofty  peak  of  l^fonnt  Ararat,  whirli  is  .5,211  metre?.  Tliis 
relative  difference  in  ht  iL'h'  of  4.400  metre.s  is  un]>anilh'led  throuf^lioiit  the  world, 
except  in  east  Africa,  and  may  matcnaily  have  contribut'ed  to  secure  the  biblical 
repotatian  of  ArarBt  as  the  mountain  of  the  ark.  At  this  pointy  on  the  boundary 
of  three  kingdoms,  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Russia,  rises  also  the  nataemal  aanetuary  of 
the  Armenia  Etshmiadsin  (to  the  west  of  Erivan). 

The  Assyrian  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Van  have,  so  recently  as  1891  and 
1898,  thanks  to  the  investigations  of  Wald.  Belck  and  Friedr.  Lebmann,  given  ua 
inoce  accurate  infiKiDatiaqi  conceming  the  pre-Annenian  empiie  of  nrartOi)u»  the 
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Aralodii  of  TIerodotus,  the  Turanian  jieople  of  iho  Cliaklocs,  w  ho  fixed  their  capital 
ia  the  gardcu  city  of  Yan-Thuspa,  and  maintained  their  independence  against  the 
AfiSTxians.  After  the  invasion  of  the  Cinunerians  and  the  Sakian  Scythians  and 
Seolotes  in  the  seventh  and  sixth  oenturies  b.  c,  they  were  driven  out,  subjugated* 
and  absorbed  by  tlie  Armenians  proper  (cf.  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  12.",  130).  C<iiireniing 
the  origin  of  this  new  people  science  is  not  quite  clrar,  iliough  their  preate.st  his- 
torian, Moses  of  Xhorene,  in  his  Geography  of  Armenia  (440  a.  d.),  calls  them 
the  som  of  Hayk,  and  derives  their  ori^  from  the  land  of  "ThesMlia."  Thejr 
may  possibly  be  related  to  the  makers  of  the  great  Hittite  civilization  ^rtkoae 
monuments  are  still  the  admiration  of  travellers  in  Asia  Minor  arid  Syria,  or  they 
may  belong  to  the  Thraco-Phrj'gian  race ;  at  any  rate,  tlie  iuvebligaticuis  of  U. 
Httbscfamann  have  made  it  dear  that  their  language  is  an  independent  branch  of 
the  Indo-Germanic  family,  not\vithstanding  the  strong  infusion  of  Persian,  Syrian, 
and  Greek  elements  into  the  old  Armenian  lan{»iiage,  and  of  Turkish  and  Slavonic 
loan-words  into  modem  Armenian.  From  the  anthropological  point  of  view  they 
are  to  be  regarded,  according  to  Fdix  von  Luaehan,  as  Toimiania  of  a  primeval 
popolatian  of  Asia  Minor  which  has  suffered  Uttle  change.  Their  cranial  devel- 
opments jx>int  in  this  Jiiection  ;  in  the  pure  types  like  Druses  and  Maronites  they 
are  charaoteriseil  by  the  abru])t  flattening  at  the  back  nf  the  skull.  Of  a  lighter 
color  than  the  Pe^jians,  with  nearly  the  same  complexion  as  the  dark  races  of 
Southern  Europe^  they  are  for  the  most  part  difltingniahed  \j  a  luxuriant  growth 
of  deep  black  hair  on  head  and  chin;  their  hooked  Bosea  and  thide  lips  give 
them  a  strongly  Semitic  appearance. 

A.  The  Heroic  Period 

After  the  Armenians  Inid  reached  the  place  of  their  settlement  they  were 
first  under  Median  and  afterwards  under  Persian  and  Parthiaii  supremacy.  By 
religion,  by  their  ethical  code,  and  by  many  ties  of  blood  they  were  dosdy 
connected  with  the  court  and  great  men  of  the  Parthian  empire,  until  Tigraaes  I 
broke  away  nntl  founiletl  tht!  Armenian  State,  1^-hich  snccunibed  in  CO  B.  c. 
t'>  (lie  generalship  of  Lucullu.s  and  INniif^eius  (N'ul.  Ill,  p.  The  naiioual 

Arjuuuian  "  Songs  of  Old  Tiiues,"  of  wliicli  Moses  of  Xhoreue  repeatedly  speaks 
in  laudatory  terms,  go  back  to  the  ago  of  that  great  ''King  of  Einga"  of 
Armenia,  Pontus,  and  Syria.  The  conversion  of  the  people  and  the  dynasty 
to  Christianity  belon<rs  to  the  period  of  the  Parthian  Arsacides,  and  to  the 
rise  of  the  Saasauid  kingdom  in  Persia,  226  a.  d.  (op.  cit  p.  297 ;  further  above, 
p^  28,  and  V6L  lY,  p.  212).  King  Trdat  (Tiridates;  died  841)  was  baptised 
in  291  by  the  apostle  of  the  Armenians,  Grigor  Lftaaiovitch  (Gregory  the  Enlight- 
ener),  who  had  enjoyed  a  Greek  education  at  Orr^area  Mazaka  in  Cappadocia; 
this  king  ol)liged  the  nobility  and  the  people  to  give  up  the  heathen  Mazdaism 
of  Persia  (VoL  III,  p.  283).  The  Byzantine  Church  made  its  entrance  into 
^bmeoia,  as  did  the  Greek  and  Syrian  languages  and  customs  (ahove^  p^  58). 
This,  however,  was  not  long  to  continue  Tlic  Catholikna  Aahak  (died  430)  and 
his  fri^-nd  AfesnM)  (died  411)  invented  the  Armenian  alj>hal.>et  and  created  an 
Armeuiau  iueraiy  iaugiiage,  a  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  a  national  literature, 
though  tiiia  was  fotrnded  on  Greek  and  Syrian  modda.  When,  however,  iSb» 
/council  of  the  Oatfablikoe  Babken  at  Yalizsapat  noogniaed  in  491,  togediar  villi 
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the  Syiians  and  £g}'ptians,  the  strict  monophysite  dnctrUie  as  alone  orthodox,  and 
flolenmly  (xmdemned  the  council  of  Ohalkedon  (451),  the  breach  between  Uus 
church  (which  had  been  self-^zoverning  since  367)  and  the  Greek  Church  became 
cnnij  !"tc.  After  the  downfall  of  the  Sassauid  kingdom  (651;  Vol.  Ill,  p.  /)03) 
the  Aimeuians  came  under  tiie  dominion  of  the  Arabs,  and  since  that  time  have 
been  subject,  with  short  iuterruptions,  to  the  Mohammedans,  Arabs,  Seljuks,  Moq*  ' 
gols,  Taitons,  Perdans,  and  Osmans,  without,  however,  aooeptii^  If ohammedaiasin. 
Tlie  MohammeilaLis  lolerated  their  religion,  and  set  them  free  from  East  Eoman 
supremacy-,  whicli  they  hated,  until  the  late  5fiddk?  A^cs  (above,  pp.  59  aud  90), 
with  a  hatred  which  runs  like  a  blood-stained  thread  thiuugh  the  whole  of  their 
thedbgical  Uteratiire,  iiotwitbstandittg  all  the  attempts  at  reunion  which  were 
occasionally  made  on  either  side. 

How  fur  Ihp  Armenians  were  successful  durinjx  tlte  Parthian  and  Sassanid 
perivxl  in  assimilating  the  people  of  Greater  Armenia  is  a  question  which  has 
sever  yet  been  thoroughly  investigated.  However,  H.  Kiepwt  has  pointed  out 
that  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Tigris  and  Euphrates  during  the  first  thousand 
rears  of  the  Christian  era  the  express  testimony  of  Armenian  and  Syrian  authors 
and  the  place  names  of  the  district  show  the  predominance  of  Aramaic,  S}Tian, 
and  (in  the  eastern  mountains)  of  Kurdish  populations,  aud  in  the  northern  district 
as  fiff  as  Basean  (Hiasiane)  the  dominant  Armenian  popuktion  is  deddedly  in  the 
minority  compared  wUIi  the  foreign  populations,  which  belong  chiefly  to  Iberian 
and  Georgian  stocks;  this,  indeed,  is  the  state  of  aflair.s  at  the  present  day  (see 
map  facing  this  page,  "  Distribution  of  the  Armenians ").  From  these  facts 
H.  Hgbeehmann  has  oonduded,  basing  his  argument  upon  the  |Jace  names 
collected  hj  Indshidshcan,  that  oul}-  in  Upper  Armenia  was  there  anything  like 
a  denne  Armenian  population,  '(vhirh  had  settled  in  the  district  of  Aimrat,  Tura- 
beran,  and  Yaspurakan.  According  to  Wdlielm  Tomaschek  there  was  in  the 
cantons  of  Sassan  and  Khoi  a  non-Armenian  p  eople  speaking  a  non- Armenian 
language  so  late  as  the  tenth  century.  Upon  the  resiDi-ation  of  the  old  limits  of 
the  Byzantine  Empire  in  Thrace  after  the  (h'wufall  of  tlie  east  Bulgarian  Kinpiro 
(970  A.  D. ;  p.  87)  it  was  not  so  mm  h  llie  Cireek  nationality  that  brought  about  the 
revival,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  Ainieiiiaii  population  which  gave  the  Byzantine 
Empire  its  beat  rulers  and  generals  between  S67  (Basileios  I)  and  1025  (Basil- 
eios  II;  cf.  p.  49).  The  Armenian  John  I  Tsimiskes  followed  the  example  of 
Constantine  V  (p.  71)  in  settling  numbers  of  his  oompatriots  about  the  newlj 
conquered  town  riiUippopolis  to  secure  its  safety. 

The  kmgdom,  however,  reached  its  highest  pitch  of  pr(^sperity  under  the 
Jewish  race  of  the  Bagratids,  nine  kings  of  which  between  859  and  1045  ruled 
almost  independently  the  great  Ijuffer  State  between  the  empires  of  the  Arab 
caliphs  and  the  East  Roman  emperors.   At  that  time  the  fortified  capital  of  Ani 
on  the  Arpatshai  and  Alajajai  was  decorated  like  a  second  Ilion  with  castles, 
'  palaces,  and  churches,  the  ruins  of  which  astonisli,  even  at  the  present  day,  the 
wanderer  in  the  west  of  Alagoez.    Tshonik  in  the  Caucasus  was  the  cradle  of  the 
race  of  the  l^agratids ;  after  their  ronvcrsion  they  secured  tlie  royal  power  in 
Grusia  as  well  as  in  Armenia,  and,  like  their  great  ancestor  Tigrancs,  showed 
.  themaelves  invariably  friendly  to  the  Jews.  In  oonaequenoe,  nnmerous  eclonies 
.of  the  Israelites  settled  in  Ere%'antashad,  Van,  Nachitsho\an,  and  ArtaxaLo. 
•  Howavw,  in  terror  before  the  invading  Seljuks,  Senekherim,  the  last  of  the  Arts* 
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nmkns,  ceded  his  kingdom  in  1021  to  the  East  Komans,  an  examtile  followed  by 

Gagik  the  Bagratid  in  1045;  btit  stilimission  naturally  faikd  to  prevrat  the  utter 
devastation  of  these  districts  by  tlie  Seljuk  and  Mongol  invaders. 

After  the  destmction  of  Ani  (p.  91)  numbers  of  fugitives  fled  into  the  Cau- 
casua  and  mountains  of  Pontus,  to  Trebizond,  to  the  Byzantme  Empire,  to  Bnsiria, 
to  the  Criiiioa,  to  roland  and  Galicia.  A  large  number  settled  on  the  far  side 
of  the  Taurus  in  the  kiiicrilom  of  ('ilicia.  At  this  point  in  Tar^os  and  Sis  the 
Armenians  once  founded  u  native  kingdom  ("  Armenia  Minor  '),  wliich  from  1080, 
under  tiie  Bi^tid  Bhupen  (Reuben;  VoL  III,  p.  355)  and  his  sncoessors, 
repeatedly  joined  in  battle  with.  Byzantium  and  in  friendship  with  the  crusading 
States,  and  even  attempted  a  union  with  iJome,  which  was  often  coik  IiuUhI  and 
as  often  broken,  for  the  reason  that  the  ArmeuiaQS  uluug  tenaciously  to  their 
national  litui^. 

When,  however,  in  the  year  1375  the  last  king,  Leon  VI  of  the  house  of 
Lusiornau  (rf.  p.  lOCA,  wnf?  obliged  to  surrender  his  last  ia>ile  tu  ihc  Kgj-piian 
Mamelukes,  the  nation  preserved  a  merely  ecclesiastical  existence  in  the  j)atriar- 
chate  seats  of  Sis  and  Ktshmiadsiu.  However,  like  tire  in  the  ashes,  their  own 
poetry  and  literature  remained  alivi^  cherished  in  the  numerous  monarteries 
of  A>ia  ^finor  and  Souilu  iii  Europe ;  while  the  industrial  population  gained 
a  living  as  shepherds  aud  iuriiiers  in  the  goi-ges  of  the  Tauros  and  in  the 
mountains  of  Upper  Armenia,  aud  the  capalde  townspeople  laid  the  foundation 
of  their  wealth  in  Byzantium,  Smyrna,  Damascus,  and  Alexandria.  The  most 
brilliant  representative  of  the  abundant  Armenian  literature  of  that  ])eriod  was 
Nerses  Klajetsi,  otherwise  Snorhali  ((lie  (!rareful\  Catholikos  front  1066  to  1073. 
Many  hymns  and  songs  were  culiected  in  tiie  "  Sharakau,"  the  Armenian  litur- 
gioal  book,  while  tiie  ballad  singers,  **  Ashuges  and  Sasandares,"  whose  names  have 
disappeared,  guarded  the  petennial  fountain  of  popular  poetry,  aiul  formed  a 
society  under  the  protoction  of  their  jiatron  the  Surb  Earapet  (St.  John),  and 
instituted  annual  poetical  contests  in  his  sanctuary  at  Mush. 

In  tiie  fourteenth  oentUT}%  when  the  Armenians  both  in  the  South  and  in  the 
N<nth  sucGumbed  to  the  Turks,  the  Turkish  yoke  was  not  oppresnve;  and,  shortly 
after  the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  in  14(13,  they  received  permission  to  retain 
their  own  patrinrrh,  wliile  they  Fprured  the  confidence  of  the  Suhliiue  I'orte  itself 
and  grew  rich  in  its  service.  In  I'ei-sia,  however,  tliey  had  to  undergo  a  period  of 
deep  tribulation  when  Shah  Abbae  I  (VoL  III,  p^  382)  tmnsported  the  best  portion 
of  the  Armenian  nation,  under  circumstances  of  gjeat  cruelty,  to  I.spahan  (the 
suburb  of  Jul  fa),  and  in  1614  went  so  far  a>  to  tiansfer  the  national  sanctuary  to 
Persia ;  it  was  not  restored  to  Etshmiadsin,  with  the  relics  of  St.  Gregory,  until 
1683. 

3.  The  Asubnian  Renaissakgb  of  the  Mechitasists 

DUHIKO  the  Persian  persecutions  the  Armenians  had  been  dis^iersed  far  west- 
ward, even  to  Italy  end  France.  In  particular  a  considerable  colony  was 
received  in  t)ie  Polish  town  of  Letnberj^  which  with  its  bishop  was  induced  by 

Jesuit  influence  in  1625  to  accept  union  with  Kouie.  This  was  the  bepinning  of 
the  great  intellectual  movement  which  was  soon  to  embrace  the  whole  of  Armenia. 
Clergy  were  sent  out  from  Etshmiadbin  to  found  Armenian  printing-presses. 
These  were  erected  in  1616  at  Leml^rg,.  in  1640  at  Julfa  and  LLvomo,  in  1660  at 
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Amsterdam  (transferred  to  Marseilles  in  1G72),  in  Con.stantinople  in  1677,  and 
elsewhere.  "  But  the  imperishable  service  of  winning  back  the  Armenians  to 
European  culture,"  says  H.  Gdzer,  *  is  the  glorious  work  of  Mechitar  and  of  his 
Older  the  Mechitarists,  who  settled  at  Venice  in  1717  on  the  island  of  San  lazzaro, 
together  with  the  mission  to  the  Catholic?  Armenians ;  but  apart  from  this,  their 
labours  as  authors  and  their  splendid  printing  exercised  a  highly  important 
iuilueuce  upon  the  development  of  moderu  Armenian  literaiure  and  upon  scientitic 
knowledge  among  their  nation."  Mechitar  (the  Consoler)  da  Hetro  was  bom  in 
Sebaste  (Savas)  on  Febmaiy  7, 1676,  and  after  long  persecution  on  the  part  of  his 
compatriots  founded  a  congregation  of  Armenian  Christians  in  Const  ant  inn])le  in 
1701,  a  community  which  soon  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  the  patriarch  on 
account  of  its  leanii^  to  the  Latin  Ohmch.  In  consequence  Mechitar  removed 
in  1703  to  Methoni  ^Modon)  in  the  M(«ea,  where  he  received  permission  from  the 
Venetian  republic  to  build  a  monaster)'  and  church.  After  their  secession  to  the 
communion  of  the  Armenian  Uniates,  the  congregation  was  confirmed  by  Pope 
Clement  XI  in  1712,  and  received  a  rule  similar  to  the  Benedictine.  The  war 
wiiidi  broke  out  in  1714  between  Turk^  and  the  Venetians  necessitated  a 
migration  to  Venice,  where  the  .Senate  granted  tliem  the  island  of  San  Lazzaro 
(1717),  u]  n  ^birh  thpir  magaihcent  monastery  was  erected.  Mechitar  died 
there  ou  Apni  27,  1749. 

The  Mechitarists  had  a  ritual  of  their  own  for  purpose  of  worship,  and  devoted 
themselves  after  1798,  when  the  first  printing-press  was  set  up,  more  particularly 
to  the  publication  of  the  classics  in  Armenian.  Their  most  famous  prodnetinns 
are  their  Bibles ;  the  text  was  improved  by  Mechitar  in  1733,  and  appeared  in  1805, 
based  on  the  coUation  of  nine  manuscripts.  The  prnss  catalogue  of  1716  to  1898 
includes  one  thousand  entiles  of  books,  chiefly  in  the  Armenian  language,  which 
provided  numbers  of  the  nation  witli  first-hand  information  upon  Western  scienro, 
and  upon  the  history  of  the  Armenian  East  as  derived  from  manuscripts.  Arme- 
nian had  been  previously  written  in  Europe  by  the  Italians  Hivola,  Firomalli,  and 
Clement  Qalanus  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  by  the  Frenchmen  Villotte,  La 
Croze,  and  ^''ilIefrl<ye  in  tlie  eighteenth  century;  the  brothers  William  and  George 
Whiston  translated  the  !ii  *  rr  m)<\  <ft'ography  of  Moses  of  Khorene  in  1736:  and 
the  "  Thesaurus  of  the  Armeiuan  language  "  by  J.  J.  Schroder  (Amsterdam,  1711- 
1733)  is  of  pennanent  value.  These  efforts  were,  however,  isolated  and  sporadic; 
the  united  efforts  and  determination  of  the  Mediitar  brothers  led  to  the  age  of 
renaissance  in  Armenia,  and  laid  tlie  foundation  of  Armenian  plrilology  in  Europe. 

From  1810  the  Mechitarl-itj)  possessed  also  in  Vienna  a  large  monastery,  the 
Mechitarist  College,  a  printing-press,  and  publishing  house  of  their  own.  After 
the  death  of  Mechitar  twenty-one  priests  migrated  from  San  Lazzaro  to  Trieste, 
where  the  support  of  the  bishop  and  the  authorities  of  the  town  enal)led  them  to 
found  the  Mechitar  congregation  of  Trieste  on  May  19,  1773.  The  empress  Maria 
Theresa  conferred  important  privileges  upon  the  congregation,  and  on  March  20, 
1775,  secured  their  reoognitiQn  by  the  State  as  an  ecclesiastical  order,  and  gave 
them  a  piece  of  ground.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Mechitarfst  printing-press  was 
opened  in  Trieste  in  1776.  The  French  adminislration,  ho\ve\er,  of  ISIO  brought 
about  the  suppression  of  the  monastery  and  of  the  press,  which  had  produced  many 
books  in  Armenian,  Gktiman,  Latin,  ancient  and  modem  Qreel^  Italian,  and  Firench. 
The 'Mechitarists  exiled  from  Trieste  came  as  pilgrims  \n  a  state  of  complete 
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poverty  to  Vienna.  Here  tliev  were  liospitaMy  received  by  the  pmperor  Francis, 
and  in  1811  founded  a  new  printing-press  on  a  larger  scale,  which  in  spite  of  many 
difficulties  (184^)  reached  a  high  slaLo  of  prosperity,  producing  m  particular  edi- 
tions of  the  Latin  and  Armenian  "  Fathers  of  the  CSmreh,**  and  litingiee,  litualsy 
choral  booksj  and  breviaries ;  with  the  support  of  the  Aramian  union  it  exercised 
a  wide  influence  in  the  East  (compare  the  statemeut  of  aoooimts  of  £alemkiar» 
1898).   A  branch  association  exists  in  Moscow. 

As  regards  its  wealth  of  Oriental  manuscripts,  the  lilxraiy  at  San  Lazzaro  is  one 
of  the  most  important  in  Europe,  In  IS  16  the  congregation  assmned  ihe  title  of 
"  Academv  "  and  nominated  even  non-Catliolics  as  honorary  members.  The  ilechi- 
tarists,  with  whom  the  most  promising  of  the  Armenian  youth  continued  their 
studies,  performed  valuable  services  to  their  own  nation  by  publishing  the  hidden 
literary  treasures  of  their  people,  such  as  the  works  of  Michael  Tshamtshian 
(Tscchamtschau),  Arsen  Bagratuui,  Lenn(  e>  Alishan,  who  celebrated  the  heroic  age 
of  their  nation  in  vigorous  descriptions  and  poems ,  but  they  also  co-operated  with 
the  Orientalists  of  Western  Europe,  who  upon  their  side  brought  wesi  European 
methods  to  bear  upon  the  Armenian  language  and  history.  The  pious  fathers 
performed  a  meritorious  service  in  the  fact  that  ihffy  not  merely  stimulated  ihB 
religious  life  of  their  nation,  hnt  that  imder  the  inspiration  of  the  Italian  sky  they 
imparted  to  their  compatriots  the  art  and  science  of  the  West  by  their  sound  trans- 
lations of  dassieal  audu»«.  They  translated  into  modern  Armenian  the  poems  of 
Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton,  the  writings  of  ircrodotiiH,  Thucydides,  Xenophoo, 
Plutarch,  Demosthenes,  and  Tacitus,  the  poetical  works  of  Byron,  Schiller,  Alfieri^ 
Corueille,  Kacine,  Dante,  and  Tasso. 

The  scholars  who  proceeded  from  the  high  schools  of  the  Mechitarists  in  Venice 
and  Vienna  went  for  the  most  part  to  CoDStantinople  and  Smyrna,  and  made  their, 
home  in  the  Turkish  capital,  where  (he  dignitaries  of  the  nation  gathered  round 
their  patriarchate;  they  were  treated  ly  ihe  Porte,  comparatively  speaking,  with 
great  confidence,  were  employed  in  the  Seraglio,  were  given  the  most  distinguished 
posts  in  the  Osman  administration,  and  ruled  the  tnide,  finances,  and  even  the 
manufactures  of  Turkey.  During  the  last  three  centuries,  under  the  careless  rule 
of  jdacid  Sultan?,  Turkey  hud  to  thank  the  Armenian  population,  tfi^ether  with 
the  Greeks  and  Jews,  for  such  advances  as  the  counti)  made  in  education  and 
capacity  for  taxation.  The  Armenian  was  the  puhlic  singer  and  nrasidan,  he  was 
the  actor  and  comedian  in  what  was  known  as  the  ^Turkish  Theatre,"  he  was  the 
architect  and  artistic  worker  ;  tlie  principal  jiakirc?  and  mopque"?  of  Constantinople 
were  designed  by  Armenian  architects  and  executed  by  Armenian  arti>ts.  This 
population  of  artists,  merchants,  tax  collectors,  middlemen,  traders,  money  ciiangers, 
pedlars,  handicraf  tsm^,  and  portos,  together  with  priests,  sdiolars,  and  teachers, 
was  thus  well  prepared  to  receive  the  sudden  revelation  of  freedom  and  enlighten- 
ment. It  nni==( .  however,  be  .said  that  their  inereasinff  wealth  and  their  superior 
industrial  capuciiies  brought  forth  hatred  and  envy  on  all  sides,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  Jews  elsewhere  in  Europe. 

The  first  han^est  was  a  growth  upon  every  side  of  modem  Armenian  liteiratafe, 
composed  not  in  the  ditficult  language  of  the  old  church,  but  in  the  language  of 
the  people,  which,  like  modem  Greek,  difiers  materially  from  that  of  antic^uity. 
Poets  like  Bsnentc,  Khorene  Karfa^,  a  friend  of  Vietor  Hugo,  and  <rf  Lamaitine, 
Beshiktaabian,  Tersiaii,  Turiai),  Os^mian,  Bussignan,  and  Odian  Ivought  Ihe 
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dramatists  of  the  West  to  the  Armenian  theatres.  Intoxicated  with  the  spirit  of 
1848,  they  reflect  the  ideas  of  the  French  romantic  scliool,  a  spirit  which  bmufjlit 
about  dissensions  with  the  "  Amiras,"  the  dignitaries,  and  the  ecclesiastical  parly. 
The  strongest  in;ves8iQii  upon  the  nation  was  made  by  the  tatanslalioiks  of  the 
"  Mis^rables  "  of  Victor  Hugr>,  and  the  *  Juif  errant "  of  Eugene  Sue  by  Mamuriau. 
In  the  heroes  of  these  works  they  recognised  the  typo  of  their  own  race.  Acri- 
monious pamphlets  came  forth  irom  the  pea  of  Baronian,  herj  speeclies  from 
Bendrdshibftsliian,  BerberiaD,  mA  Chere,  who  in  thousands  <rf  fugitive  publica- 
tions and  journals  disseminated  the  views  of  Schopenhauw*  Leopardi,  and  Baude- 
laire, while  Madame  Dussap  preached  tlie  emancipation  of  women  ind  reo]  eiu  (l 
the  social  question  vnili  Arpiar  Arpiarian.  Scholars,  sxich  as  Karakashiuu  and 
the  Vartabed  Elis^  Turian,  were  beginning  the  political  history  of  Armenia.  The 
emtgy  of  this  intellectual  levolntion  led  to  tbe  foundation  of  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  Constantinople  and  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  three  empires 
inhabited  by  Armenians.  Their  leaders  in  Asia  were  the  Catholikos  Khriniian, 
the  bishop  Sirvantzdiantz,  and  others  in  the  monasteries  of  Etshmiadsin,  Varak  in 
yan»  and  St  Jacob  in  Jerusalem.  In  the  Oaucasus»  Tiflis  was  a  stronghold  of  the 
liberationist  movement;  there  Abomn,  the  friend  of  Friedridi  BodeDStedt^  and 
Eafael  Patkanian  (cf.  p.  200)  were  influenred  In  the  (German  romantic  movement 
to  stir  the  uatixm  from  its  apathy.  Ballad  and  epic  poetry  found  an  honoured 
representative  in  the  Caucasus  in  the  penton  d  the  ''luhug"  or  "saamdar" 
Sajatnova  of  Tiliis  (1712-1795);  it  was  also  carefully  cherished  at  Zeitun  in 
Cilicia,  the  Hist  heuith  on  which  the  fire  of  Armenian  freedom  biased,  and  in 
SassuD,  the  centre  of  the  outburst  of  the  year  1895. 

C.  Thb  Eklations  with  Sussia 

The  efforts  of  the  Eussians  to  secure  the  favour  of  tlic  Armenians,  who  had 
obeyed  the  Osnmns  and  the  Persians  since  1555,  were  highly  encouraging.  In  the 
year  1768  the  empiess  Catherine  II  r^oainded  the  Gathdikos  Simcm  that  ber 
predecessors  upon  the  throne*  Peter  the  Great  and  Catherine  I,  had  assured  the 
Catholikos  of  their  jiartioular  respect  for  the  Armenian  nation  by  autograph  letters 
in  1724  and  1726.  i<'urther  oommuoications  from  the  Czar  Paul  I  in  1798  and 
1800  opened  to  the  Armenian  leaders  and  clergy  the  piuspect  of  placing  their 
eauntrymen  under  the  protection  of  Russia.  The  Persian  ruleiB  had  made 
similar  proraisps  to  the  patriarclis.  hence  in  1768  Catherine  II  resolved  not 
to  let  slip  [lie  opportunity  of  in iteotinor"  Armenia,  concluded  a  formal  conven- 
tion with  the  archbishop  Aiguthiauz,  afterwards  pairiarcii.  in  Lias  document 
Armenia  was  promised  notbii^  less  than  the  restomtion  of  her  old  independent 
Christian  kingdom.  Intoxicated  by  these  promises  the  Armenians  rendered  impor- 
tant services  to  the  Russians  in  all  their  campaifrns  apiinst  the  Osmans  and  the 
Persians ;  their  numerous  emigrants  were  so  many  tiery  apostles  on  behalf  of  the 
holiness  of  Russui,  the  protector  of  the  Gregorian  ChurcL  In  steady  porsuanoe 
of  her  policy  Russia  slowly  advanced  be}  oini  the  Caucasus  and  acquired  Georgia 
in  1S02.  The  treaties  of  Turkmanchai  (February  10,  1828;  p.  178)  and  of 
Adrianople  (1829)  enabled  her  to  wrest  from  Persia  the  most  important  part  of 
Upper  Armenia,  and  from  the  Porte  the  district  about  Achabdch  and  Achalkalaki, 
whils  the  war  of  1858-1865  secured  her  poflseasian  4^  an  additioiial  portton  of 
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Turkish  Armenia  (p.  18fi) ;  the  troaty  of  Berlin  of  1S7S  (p.  190)  advanced  the 
£u8sian  frontier  in  Asia  Minor  even  further  into  the  Armenian  district  Kail- 
wajs  were  constructed  from  Tiflis  to  Baku  and  Batoum,  from  Tiflis  to  Kars,  that  is 
to  say,  almost  to  the  gates  of  Enseroum,  the  Turkish  Belfort  At  the  prosenl'  day 

the  formerly  "  independent  "  kinfi^dom  of  Armenia  is  a  second  Poland,  partitioned 
between  the  Turkish,  Persian,  and  Knssian  powers.  The  sphere  of  iJussian  inter- 
est extends  to  Angora,  hy  the  last  agreement  concluded  with  the  Porte  (lyOO),  and 
tiie  Persian  Aserbeijan  is  equival^t  to  a  Buasian  pioviooe. 

Since  1S2S  the  three  old  monasteries  of  Etshmiadsin,  Haghpad,  and  SanahilU 
1ki\  l'  been  situated  on  Tfnssian  poiL  In  this  year  the  hopes  of  the  Armenian 
nation  were  buried  with  the  corpse  of  their  great  patriarch  Argutliiauz.  In  1827 
again  Geneial  Sibiatshin  issued  a  prodamation  to  the  Armemans:  "Armenians, 
your  services  will  be  rewarded ;  you  will  fight  hencefomvud  under  your  own  flag, 
and  the  eiufiemr  nf  Russia  will  provide  you  witli  \reapons  for  the  defence  and 
protection  of  your  fatherland."  But  in  1828,  when  liussia  had  brought  her  war 
with  Persia  to  a  successful  conclusion,  the  patriarch  Nerses,  who  had  made  great 
sacrifices  in  providing  magazines  of  corn  and  equipping  an  Armenian  volunteer 
corps,  was  curtly  referred  to  the  Czar  by  (leneial  Paskevitch.  Since  that  time  the 
chf  i(M>  (vf  ibe  patriarch  has  been  conditional  upon  the  Czar's  assent.  Well-informed 
travellers  have  often  described  the  Jiussian  government  as  beneticial,  for  the  reason 
that  it  has  removed  and  quelled  the  ancient  feuds  among  the  diffCTent  Tranacau- 
casian  chieftains ;  this  is  more  especially  the  case  with  regard  to  the  last  kings  of 
Min«jrelia,  the  "Dadians,"  who  weiv  closelv  related  to  the  Abklinsian  familv  of  the 
Sarvasidze.  But  the  Armenians  were  deceived  then,  and  have  been  deceived  ever 
since.  Their  hopes  were  now  concentrated  upon  the  giant  peak  of  Ararat^  the 
"  high  altar  "  of  the  world ;  here  the  monastety  of  Elahmiadsin  formed  ilie  t»astern 
landmark  of  culture,  and  was  in  fraternal  union  with  the  western  landmark,  San 
Lazzaro  in  the  Veneiian  lagoons.  Nerses,  however  (deceased  1857).  expended  his 
powers  ui  written  protests  against  the  infraction  of  his  priWlegcs,  which  the  Rus- 
sians had  formerly  recognised,  and  espedaUy  against  the  detested  Pdoehenie  of 
1836,  which  began  the  process  of  Ku-ssification,  closed  (lie  elementary  school.s, 
forbade  the  Armenian  language  as  a  medium  of  instruction  in  the  jiublic  schools, 
and  made  the  Armenians  liable  to  service  in  the  Kus^^iau  army  amid  Ivussiau 
troops. 

At  that  moment  one  of  the  most  fier}'  of  the  Armenian  ajwstles  of  freedom, 
RafTi,  uttered  the  followinf^  rr^'  in  his  novel  "  Jelalledin "  ("The  Executioner"): 
'*Uh,  fathers  and  forefathers,  X  bless  not  your  memories!  Had  you  built  fort- 
resses in  place  of  the  monasteries  which  cover  our  country,  had  you  bought 
weapons  instead  of  crosses  and  lioly  \  essel.s,  had  you  preferre<l  the  smoke  of  gun- 
powder  to  the  incense  which  fills  our  churches,  our  land  would  now  be  prosperous. 
In  truth,  1  bless  your  memories  not,  ye  holy  writings  and  sciences,  because  ye  have 
not  given  us  what  life  requires  and  what  the  world  demands.  Ye  have  filled  our 
bmins  with  the  futile  complexities  of  abstract  speculation,  have  made  us  corpses, 
dead  to  all  chivalrous  feeling.  Ye  have  placed  chains  upon  us,  and  accustomed  ns 
to  the  dishonourable  yoke  of  slavery."  Krikor  Artsruni  gave  vent  to  a  similar  out- 
bui-st  in  Titiis  (1879) :  "  Perhaps  it  is  still  reserved  to  the  Armenians  to  overthrow 
by  their  quiet  passivity  that  modem  moral  principle  which  ev^i  in  our  enlightened 
centuiy  is  predominant  in  Europe,  and  is  the  leading  though  of  oiviliation, '  /« 
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m'inmrfj^',  done  je  s?m  ,•'  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  a  supposition  that  the  Antienian  has 
said  hitherto, '  I  work»  I  suffer,  therefore  I  am.'  II  the  Armcman  with  these  virtues 
tbonld  short  of  -victoiy,  if  he  should  be  anmhiliited  or  forced  to  migrate  from 
his  primeval  home,  this  would  be  a  soaudal  for  Europe,  since  Europe  h&s  not 
Iielped  him  to  realise  the  princijile  <>(  futuie  culture,  that  is  to  say,  peaceful  revo- 
lution, or,  in  one  word,  reform.  If  the  Armenian  iii  Turkey,  who  has  so  often 
striven  and  suffered  for  the  Christian  faith,  would  fly  to  arms  at  the  momeut 
when  Zeitun  pours  forth  its  blood  (1879),  for  the  sole  purpose  of  self-defence 
apainst  tyrants,  and  not  with  the  object  of  attack;  if  the  Ariiienian  would  take 
witli  one  hand  the  hammer,  tlie  plotighshare,  or  the  spade,  and  with  the  other  the 
ritle,  then  possibly  some  meaua  liiight  be  found  for  perpetuating  his  uaiioual  life." 
Words  like  these  could  not  pass  without  an  echo,  and  the  sounding-board  was 
ready  to  hand.  Po]niliir  feeling  had  already  resulted  in  the  sending  of  a  deputa- 
tion to  lay  the  naiional  j^rievauees  before  the  Berlin  Congress  in  1878.  A  band  of 
Armenian  authors  and  poets  (Arparian,  Shahnazar,  Pashalian,  Zohrab,  Sevajian, 
Hrsnt)  had  been  at  work  earlier  in  Constantinople,  Geneva,  Paris,  London,  Athens, 
and  Tifiis,  fcvniing  cnminittees  and  founding  newspapers  to  inspire  national  enthu- 
siasm among  the  educated  circles  of  Armenia,  while  the  couimuu  shepherds,  arti- 
sans, and  peasants  endured  in  dumb  silence  the  oppression,  the  rohl>ery,  and  tlie 
outrages  of  the  Lases,  Xurds,  and  Cherkesses.  As  early  as  1840  Abuvian  had 
summed  np  the  sitoaUon  in  realisUo  terms  in  his  novel "  The  Wounds  of  Armenk ; " 
while  Nalbandian  had  composed  the '*  National  Sung  of  Liberation,"  which,  like 
the  Greek  hymn,  stirred  the  nation  to  its  depths:  "Let  powder,  tire,  and  sword 
thunder  upon  my  head,  yet  will  1  show  courage  before  the  enemy."  AiUruni  was 
the  first  to  scatter  this  song  far  and  wide  in  his  newspaper,  "  Mshak,"  while 
.Aghaian,  Kamarkatiba,  Kerop^  Bassi,  P^tkanian,  and  iEmin  preached  the  gospel 
of  force. 


J).  The  Struggles  of  the  Grkgoriaxs  with  the  United  and 

Protbstant  Pastt 


A  MOVE>reNT  at  once  intellectual  and  political  had  moreover  stirred  the  Arme- 
nian people  to  its  depths  and  evolved  unity  from  struggle  and  quarrel,  and  a  cuii- 
seiousness  of  national  solidarity  as  opposed  to  ecclesiastical  division.   This  was 

the  struggle  of  the  f  oegorian  Church,  and  in  particular  of  the  patriarchate  of  Con- 
{^tautinople,  with  (tie  Pomau  Catholic  Uoiates  and  with  the  Protestants  among 
their  own  compatriots. 

(a)  2%<  Uhiaie  Armenians.  —  The  Armenian  ITuiates  had  maintained  their 
^josition  since  the  period  of  the  Crusades  and  the  T'nitores,  and  had  ffra<lually 
increased,  though  to  no  great  extent.  In  1562  iV>pe  Pius  IV  elected  in  liume  for 
thdv  benefit  a  printing-press  with  Armenian  type,  in  which  the  Psalms  and  other 
works  were  printed  in  1567.  Pius  IV  presented  them  with  the  Church  of  Saint 
Mary  of  Egj'pt,  llie  hnppital,  and  the  surroundin<j  buildinp?.  From  the  time  of 
I'rban  VIII  the  Armenian  youths  were  brought  up  in  ibe  gicat  collt  of  the 
"  Propaganda."  Almost  contemporaneously  with  the  rise  of  the  Mecliitarist 
movement  (p.  205)  a  Catholicate  was  created  in  actual  oommunion  with  Borne. 
Abraham,  tlie  Catholic  Armenian  bishop  of  Aleppo  (1710),  founded  lihe  monastery 
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of  Kerem  in  LeVian  in,  to  which  he  gave  the  rule  of  f^r.  Antouius.  In  1740  his 
adherents  made  liim  jairiarch  of  Sis,  and  in  1742  lie  rweived  the  jiallium  from 
Pope  Benedict  XIV.  He  was,  however,  unable  lo  maintain  his  position  in  Ciiicia 
against  the  persecutions  of  the  Gregorians,  and  the  old  (orthodox)  Gathdikos 
transferred  his  leside&oe  to  Lebanon,  whwe  he  died  in  1749.  At  that  time  many 
Catholic  Armenians  emigrated  to  Livorao  and  e^^tablisheiA  themselves  with  their 
church  uuiler  the  protection  of  the  grand  duke  oi  Tu^canj-,  "  the  heir  and  descend- 
ant of  the  Bhupenids  and  of  the  Lusignans  of  C}  ]ji  us."  From  1740  to  1866  eight 
]>atriarchs  held  the  titular  throne  of  Sis  in  the  capital  of  Bezumar  in  Lebanon. 
Their  iiiHupnce  extended  to  Ciiicia  and  Syria. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  the  Armenian  Uuiates  of  Constantinople  and  Asia  Minor 
were  under  the  autlioritT  of  an  apostolic  delegate  from  Borne  in  the  capital ;  as 
regards  their  temporal  re^tions  they  were  subordinate  to  the  orthodox  patriarch  of 
Constantinople.  An  impossible  situation  was  thus  created,  which  ended  in  1828 
in  a  violent  persecution  of  the  Catholic  Armenians  in  Constantinople.  At  the 
beginning  of  Jauuar}%  1828,  some  Uuiaie  surafs,  or  bankers,  were  banished  from 
Stamboul ;  some  time  later*  in  the  midst  of  an  unusually  hard  winter,  a  Hatti- 
aherif  was  suddenly  published,  according  to  which  even.-  member  of  this  communion, 
including  people  belonpinc^  to  Angora  and  the  neighbouring  ^^^]^^e«,  were  obliged 
to  return  to  their  own  liumes  within  twelve  days.  About  twelve  thousand  souls, 
including  fortj-^wo  clergy,  were  ex])elled  from  Constantinople  ;  some  four  hundred 
children  are  said  to  have  succumbed  to  hunger  and  cold  on  the  road  of  Augonu 
Many  became  converts  to  Moh(immoilani>in  to  c^'^npc  tlie  cruelty  of  these  rnfjnla- 
tions.  Pcrtev  Eft'endi,  a  fierj-  Turk,  had  been  won  over  to  tiie  patriarch  by  bnljcry, 
and  had  succeeded  in  gaining  the  consent  of  the  Sultan  ^lahmud  II  by  a  report 
which  accused  the  bated  rivala  of  the  orthodox  sarafs  of  high  treascm  and  of  alli- 
ance with  a  "  foreign  sovereign,"  —  the  Pope.  The  Monopliysite  jtatriarch  then 
attempted  to  turn  the  necessities  fif  his  compatriots  to  the  advantage  of  his  own 
sect,  but  his  attempts  at  prosel}  tisiug  were  forbidden  by  the  wai"  and  police  min- 
ister Khosrev  Pasha,  who  explained  to  him  that  if  the  Porte  had  been  interested 
in  the  conversion  of  the  Catholics  he  would  have  desired  them  to  embrace  Islam, 
and  not  to  turn  from  a  ba^l  religion  to  a  worse  one.  Tt  was  not  until  after  the 
liusso-Turkish  war,  and  then  only  by  French  intervention,  that  the  "  dissidents " 
secured  their  independence  as  a  Millet  (nation)  in  1831,  notwithstanding  the 
Bussian  opiio-iii  i..  and  obtained  a  Mohammedan  as  their  vckil  (representative^ ; 
p.  1  above).  In  18.30  tlipy  even  obtained  a  patriarch  in  the  person  of  Piishop 
Agopos  Chukuriau,  with  rights  over  the  Melchitcs  and  Chaldeans,  the  united 
Greeks,  Syrians,  and  the  Nestorians  of  Mesopotamia.  The  ecclesiastical  power 
obtained  a  primate  dependent  upon  the  Pope,  while  the  patriarch,  with  (he  tem- 
poral power,  remained  a  subject  of  the  Sultan. 

A  hybrid  arrnntrement  of  this  nature  wa?  br.nnd  to  load  to  complications;  the 
more  so  as  the  Catholic  Armenian  Chxirch  was  increasing  in  strength  by  numer- 
ous conversions  in  Urfa,  Birejik,  Marash,  and  Malatia.  In  1867  Pius  IX,  at  the 
wish  of  the  Catholic  Armenians,  transferred  the  seat  of  the  primate  from  Libanon 
to  Constantinople  by  the  bull  "  Eeversurus."  A  synod  of  (l\e  Uniate  clergy  then 
declined  to  recognise  the  patriarch  of  the  Pope,  Hassun,  because  he  had  hitherto 
limited  the  freedom  of  the  union,  and  in  1870,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Vaticaii 
ooancLt,  they  broke  away  from  Borne  entirely.  The  consequences  were  quands 
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and  outrages  in  Constantinojtle,  in  which  the  Turkish  soldiery  took  part.  tJpoifc 
this  side  were  tlie  most  distinguished  intellects  of  the  Antoiiiani?  and  most  of  the 
Mechitai'ists  of  Venice.  It  waa  not  until  1S88  that  a  reconciliation  was  brought 
abont»  after  Knpelian,  their  patriarch,  had  made  submission  to  the  Pope  in  1879. 

Leo  XIII  sulernoly  agreed  to  their  demands,  esj>ecially  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  Ariufiiiau  lan^jiia^^p  and  liturfr.-.  Ai'cuKlinir  t')  the  lists  <>i  ihc.  Pmpaganda, 
the  total  number  ot  the  Armenian  Uniates  amounts  to  103,u0ii  souls,  an  esti- 
mate which  does  not  however  include  those  to  be  found  in  Hungary,  liuaaia,  and 
Posia. 

(b)  Protestantvmi  in  Armmia.  — The  liistory  of  Armenian  ProtestantissTn  is  a 
historj'  of  aufifering.  As  early  as  1700  the  priest  Debashi  in  Constantinople  had 
imsparingly  inveighed  against  tJie  priests  and  bishops  of  his  nation,  had  exposed 
the  contradictions  between  their  doctrine  and  their  life,  and  reproached  them  with 

their  senseless  sujwrstition  and  the  formalism  of  (heir  ]mblic  worship.  The 
formation  of  evaugt'lical  communities  was  a  comparatively  recent  event,  originat- 
ing directly  (1813)  from  the  distribution  of  the  old  Armenian  translalion  of  the 
Bible  by  the  Bussian  (1815)  and  the  English  (1817)  Bible  societies.  A  strong 
impression  was  th»'rc'hy  made  ujion  the  cler^jr,  and  in  1832  tlie.  Ivifjlish  T>il)\e 
society  attempted  to  make  Holy  Scrij)ture  accessible  to  the  laity  by  means 
of  translations  into  modem  Armenian  and  Turkish,  but  met  with  the  strongest 
oppaeitiicm  bom  the  Gregorian  CShurdt  In  the  same  year  in  which  the  Ameri- 
can Cougregatioimlist  Society  of  Foreign  Missions  first  sent  out  their  missionary 
Person  to  Jerusalem,  the  first  German  mis'iomiies  wete  sent  frnin  ]?asle  to 
ArmeniM.  They  laid  special  emphasis  upon  two  principles,  wliich  have  guided 
the  [Mli  y  of  their  beneficial  eneigy  to  the  present  day;  the  first  object  was  not 
actual  missi  iiary  work  or  "conversion,"*  but  the  revival  of  the  extinct  early 
Christian  church  by  means  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  this  without  the  object 
of  ultimate  communion  with  any  one  of  the  existing  Western  churches.  This 
object  was  to  be  attained  by  means  of  tianslation,  exposition,  and  introduction 
to  the  understanding  of  the  Bible  by  word  of  mouth  ami  l»y  writing  in  the  school 
and  in  the  pulpit.  TIio  Ba-le  lui-^inii  wmked  in  Shulsha  fnnn  1822  to  1^35 
under  its  pioneers  Dittrich,  Zurembfi,  Hohenacker,  Wohr,  1' lander,  Haas,  Judt, 
Sprcimberg,  Hdrule,  Schneider,  and  Kreis,  until  the  Eussian  goverunieut  and 
the  CSathollkos  prolubited  their  work.  With  equally  beneficial  resnlta  the  Ameri* 
cans  and  Swedes  worked  in  Shamaki,  Karakala,  Tiflis,  Baku,  Lenkoran,  until 
recent  times.  There,  upon  occasion,  ihoy  sulTercd  considerably  from  the  diffi- 
culties thrown  in  their  way  by  the  intolerance  both  of  the  Eussian  govern- 
ment  and  the  Armenian  dergy.  From  1831  the  missionera  of  the  American 
board  coiuiuiuMl  their  work  at  first  in  the  capital,  where  the  Armenians  themselves 
had  founded  a  Pch  nd  of  theolog)- ;  their  c^neiifies  were  then  transfenod  to  the 
theological  seminaiy  founded  by  the  Americans  in  Bebek  between  1840  and 
1862,  'iriiich  in  1862  was  tmnsfmred  to  Mersivan,  and  splendidly  provided  by  the 
American  Robert  l  uder  Eli  Smith,  Dwigbt,and  Goodell  its  beneficial  influence 
soon  extended  over  the  three  kinydonis  in  numerous  schuuls  and  hosi[iita!Fi.  !^Tnch 
of  the  etlicacy  of  their  work  among  this  pwple  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
taught  in  tlie  Armenian  language.  In  ca.ses  uf  illness,  want,  or  famine  their  help 
w«s  given  regardless  of  race  or  creed.  Thousands  of  Armenians,  Greeks,  Syrian^ 
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Jacobites,  and  other  Christians  received  their  education  in  Protestant  schools, 
without  thereby  breaking  their  connectiun  with  the  Church  j  but  the  MohamJne- 
daiis  were  resliuiiied  by  the  authorities  Lorn  atteudiug. 

The  greaib  influenoe  ezeidsed  both  directly  and  indiieetly  by  the  Protest- 
ants was  very  plainly  seen  in  the  help  they  were  able  to  give  when  the  j»r- 
secution  broke  out  among  the  Armenians  after  the  Berlin  Cougi-ess.  In  1883  the 
joiuney  of  inspection  undertaken  by  the  American  board  throughout  the  stations 
of  its  mlBBions  nuide  it  dear  that  in  reality  the  bulk  of  the  Armenians  would  pro- 
fess only  the  faith  which  Gregory  the  Enlightener  had  preached.  Among  the 
Armenians,  religion  and  nationality  are  indissolubly  connected.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  the  Americans  came  into  collision  as  early  as  1839  with  the 
higgler  cleigy,  and  in  1844  at  the  request  of  the  patiiarcdi  of  Etshmiadsia,  the 
BuBsian  government,  and  tJie  Sultan,  the  patriarch  Matthe(»  of  Constantinople 
pronotmced  a  terrible  curse  against  the  new  sect,  which  seemed  equaUy  dangerous 
to  all  three^  parties.  The  results  were  persecution,  imprisonment,  confinement 
ill  asylums,  bauLi^hmeut,  and  outrage  fium  the  luub.  Martyrs  oi  tlie  gospel 
suffered  haired  and  contempt  and  the  closing  of  their  schools  at  the  hands 
of  their  own  compatriots,  until  the  English  ambassador  Stratford  Canning  warmly 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  oppressed,  gained  toleration  for  them  in  IS  10.  and 
complete  independence  in  Kovember,  1850,  as  a  religious  community  (=  Millet) 
under  a  vekil  (pp^  183,  210),  and  complete  equality  with  the  other  Millets  in 
1  ^  The  Porte  bad  long  hesitated  to  gnixt  such  a  recognition,  chiefly  for 
fear  of  endangering  the  authority  over  the  rayalis  which  Jfohainmed  11  had 
granted  to  the  priests  in  1453 }  this  was  valuable  for  securing  the  slaviah  and 
unquestioning  obedience  of  the  rayahs. 


{E)  ThB  ABMSNUK  QU£8TI0H 

Now,  however,  the  last  fearful  oomrulsion  shook  the  Turkic  Empire,  bi 

1876  Russia  stood  triumphant  in  Erzeroum  and  before  the  walls  of  StambouL  In 
the  sixteenth  article  of  the  peace  of  Santo  Stefano  (1878)  tlie  following  portentous 
phiase  was  to  be  read:  "As  the  evacuation  of  the  district  which  the  Hussian 
troops  had  occupied  in  Armenia,  and  which  b  now  to  be  restored  to  Turkey,  may 
bring  alxnit  disputes  and  complications  which  might  be  dangerous  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  good  relations  between  the  two  coimtries,  the  Sublime  Porte  undertakes, 
without  further  delay,  to  introduce  into  practice  the  improvements  and  reforms 
necessitated  by  local  circumstances  in  the  provinces  inhabited  by  the  Armenians, 
and  to  secure  die  safety  of  these  provinces  against  the  Turks  and  GhAkesses." 

The  English  government  (Lord  Beaconsfield)  entered  protests  against  this 
compact,  as  it  made  Turkey  dependent  upon  Russia's  good  will,  and  conflicted 
with  earlier  agreements  whereby  Turkey  was  placed  under  the  influence  of  the 
great  powers.  On  the  motion  of  the  English  government  the  Berlin  Congress, 
at  which  all  the  great  powers  wtte  represented,  met  in  the  summer  of  1888.  On 
the  13th  of  July  of  that  year  was  signed  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  between  Russia, 
England,  Austria,  Fiance,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Turkey,  which  superseded  the 
peace  of  Santo  Stefftna  The  Treaty  of  B«Iin  reeogn^ed  tiie  cessions  of  terri- 
tory demanded  in  Ana,  with  the  excq»tioii  of  the  YaUey  of  Alashgerd  and  the 
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district  of  Bajasid,  and  inLroduced  in  favour  of  the  Armenians  the  following  reso- 
lution into  the  sizty'-first  article  instead  of  that  above  <iuoted :  "  The  Sublime  i'urte 
imdeirtAkes  to  otny  out  without  further  delay  the  imptovttaenta  and  i^unna 
demanded  by  local  Deoeaa^es  in  the  Armeniau  provinces  of  Erzaroum,  Van»  Bitlia, 
Diarbekir,  Mamuret  el-Asis,  and  Sivas  (see  map  faciiif?  page  203),  and  to  guarantee 
the  security  of  these  provuices  against  the  Cherkesses  and  Kurds.  The  Sul dime 
Port«  shall  from  time  to  time  iniorm  the  six  siguatory  powers  who  will  supervise 
the  execution  of  these  lefonna  of  sudli  etepe  as  have  be«i  taken  in  Cfaie  dueetioii." 
This  sixty-first  article  was  proposed  by  Lord  Salisbury,  then  secretary  of  state 
for  foreign  affairs  (Vol.  VIII) ;  its  effect  was  to  remove  the  obligation  of  Turkey 
to  Kussia  with  reference  to  the  protection  of  the  Armenians,  and  to  make  her 
responsible  in  this  matter  to  the  six  powers.  The  Armenians,  who  had  been 
encouraged  to  re^rd  Kiiasia  as  their  friend  after  Santo  Stefano,  were  now  induced 
to  turn  their  gaze  upon  those  powers.  The  Armenian  patriarch  Xerst"^,  v  hose 
representation  had  brought  about  the  introduction  of  the  sixteenth  article  into 
the  peace  of  Santo  Stefano,  had  explained  the  bitt^  lot  of  h!a  people  to  the 
Berlin  Congress ;  one  of  his  deputies  was  the  archbishop  Khrimian,  Catholikos  of 
Etshniiadsin.  Although  the  Armenians  as  subjects  of  the  Sultan  had  no  locus 
standi  before  the  congress,  yet  the  aixty-iiist  article  was  practicallj  an  answer  to 
their  ret^uest. 

On  June  4,  1878,  another  document  was  secretly  signed  by  the  English 

government  in  Turkey,  which  was  published  shortly  afterwards  before  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Berlin  Congress.  The  "Treaty  of  Cyprus"  assured  Turkey  of  an 
alliance  with  England  in  the  event  of  Russia  retaining  some  of  the  Armeuiau 
territorj,  promised  lefonna  to  the  Armenians,  and  securad  England  in  her  occu< 
patiun  of  the  island  of  C|yprus  (p.  196).  English  ^Ktliticians,  like  all  acquainted 
with  tlie  East,  were  well  aware  tliat  it  might,  be  ini])>j.ssible  fin-  Turkey  to  cany 
out  the  desired  reforms  in  the  face  o£  oppusiiion  from  her  own  Mohammedan 
subjects,  especially  the  Kurds  and  Cherkesses,  who  were  almost  hidependentk 
if  she  were  not  supported  by  compulsion,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  Kussian  troops 
still  on  foot  in  Turkish  Armenia.  However,  the  Britisli  minister  for  foreign 
affairs  insisted  upon  the  wiilidrawal  of  these  troops  previous  to  the  introduction 
of  reform,  and  thereby  surrendered  the  Armenians  once  again  to  their  execu- 
tioneis,  the  Kords  and  Gherkessesu  The  short-sightedness  which  diaracterised 
the  idea  of  makii^  pyprus  a  base  for  the  protection  of  the  Asiatic  frontier  of 
Turkey  was  now  surpassed  hy  the  simplicity  disphtyed  in  demanding  voluntarj' 
reforms  from  the  tiuitan,  which  would  have  created  a  second  Bulgaria  and  East 
Boumelia  in  the  east  of  the  empire;  An  adminble  judgment  upon  this  policy 
was  passed  (twenty  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Boer  war)  by  the  Duke  of 
Argyll;  "In  no  quarter  of  the  globe  has  our  national  puliny  been  dictated  by 
audi  immoral  and  senseless  principles."  However,  the  English  government  calmly 
porsued  thdr  policy.  In  1879  they  erected  military  consulates  in  eight  impoiv 
tant  centres  of  Turkey,  and  forced  the  Poite  to  introduce  the  desired  reforms  into 
the  administration  without  delay.  Tlie  residt  was  nil.  The  military  consulates 
inspired  the  Armenian  population  with  llie  erroneous  idea  that  the  time  of 
independent  guverumuut  was  close  at  hand  fur  them,  and  iheir  petitions  and 
oomplainte  were  now  no  longer  directed  to  the  Turldsh  oflScials^  but  were  senfc 
immediately  to  the  consuls. 
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The  Gladstone  ministry  secured  an  identical  note  from  the  powers  on  June  11, 
1880,  demanding  a  "  Gomplete  and  immediate  "  execution  of  Uie  sixtj-tirst  article 
of  tlM  Treaty  of  Berlin  on  tJie  part  of  the  Porte,  and  a  oollective  note  oo  Sep- 
tember 7,  1880,  recounting  the  reforme  individually  and  chai-acterising  them  as 
pressing.  One  sentence  in  tlif  ivilc  may  be  regarded  as  ]irophetic;  it  was  i*-"  tlie 
effect  that  the  degree  of  lawie6.-^nc&s  prevailing  in  the  Armenian  provinces  would 
moat  pcobaUy  resolt  in  the  destnietion.  of  the  Ghiiatian  popohtion  in  this 
district.  However,  when  England  occupied  Kg>-pt  in  1882,  alie  lust  her  claim 
to  cniifidouce  on  the  part  of  the  Porte.  A  wholly  different  attitude  with  rfgnrd 
to  the  Armenian  question  was  now  adfipted  by  th«  pnwer=.  ('cnnauy  publicly 
retii-ed,  England  maintained  her  zuiliuiry  consulates  uidy  in  Van,  Diarbekir,  aud 
Erzeroum;  Bnssia's  attitude  also  changed,  a  fact  connected  with  the  cbaoge  of 
policy  immediately  following  ^a  death  of  Alexander  XL  Now  b^an  a  period 
of  attempts  to  spread  IRijsfsian  influence  and  a  growing  want  of  confidence  in  uU 
movements  tuwaitls  national  freedom.  Since  1884  it  was  well  understood  in 
Constantinople  that  Russia  was  occupied  with  extensive  phms  in  CentnJ  and 
Eastern  Asia,  and  that  it  was  imirobahle  that  alie  would  intervene  in  the 
Annenian  question. 

F.  The  TtEVOLTs  and  tueib  Suppbession 

However,  in  Armenia  events  moved  rapidly;  thof^ultiy  stillness,  that  for^ 
bodes  the  tempest  had  been  produced  by  the  di.sregard  of  law  and  justice,  by  the 
oppression  of  the  tax  gatherers,  and  the  robber}'  of  the  Kurds  and  Cherkesses, 
both  anxmg  the  oilightened  population  of  the  towns  and  among  the  patient 
peasant  folk,  thanks  to  the  presence  of  the  English  military  consuls  and  of  foreign 
Armenian  agents.  The  Cheilcesses  had  migrated  into  Turkfy  at  tlie  period  when 
Bussia  conquered  the  Caucasus,  and  regarded  the  right  of  robbery  in  I'pper 
Armenia  and  in  the  Taonis  as  their  legal  pri\nlege.  The  Ktuds,  who  ext<aided 
from  tbdr  chief  centre  l^itlis  on  Lake  Van  to  the  Euphrates  aud  the  Halys^  had 
never  bwn  entirely  subjugated  by  ilic  Pnrte,  and  lexned  trilnit*^  I'khatir)  from  the 
Armenian  villages.  Like  the  wild  animals  of  the  mountain  range,  these  nomads 
continually  changed  their  scene  of  operations  from  one  to  the  other  side  of  the 
inaccessible  paases  of  Kurdistan  and  Persia,  spreading  terror  now  into  one  yalley 
and  now  into  another  by  robber}-,  murder,  and  t)Utrage.  Unfortunately  in  1891 
the  Sultan  eonreived  (ho  iilea  of  organi-^ing  these  lawless  tribes  into  a  cavalry 
Foment  (harnidieilj,  and  armed  them  with  modern  weapons  in  the  hope  of 
guiding  their  warlike  instincts  into  some  more  profitable  channel.  In  the  Russian 
war  they  had  hefflu  oonspicaous  for  their  want  of  discipline  and  tactical  training ; 
in  peace  they  became  the  cnrse  nf  ilu'  ernintry,  halefid  alike  lo  the  Tnvks  aud 
Christians.  It  is  true  that  the  unsettled  state  of  those  districts  and  the  conse- 
quent uncertainty  of  justice  brought  forth  among  the  Armoohins  thmsdves  bdd 
palikars  and  klephts,  like  the  Greek  heroes  of  the  lil)eration ;  these,  favoured  by 
the  timid  country-  population  and  by  the  designedly  ineflK  lent  guanl  that  was 
kept  upon  the  L'u^sian  and  Persian  frontiers,  phindtTcd  and  murdered  in  the 
ser\'iee  of  avenging  justice  with  grievous  results  u>  the  country  and  sore  suffering 
te  just  and  unjust,  as  the  innocent  had  to  suffer  with  the  guilty.  A  case  in  point 
was  the  robber  chief tahi  Serop,  who  harassed  for  years  the  Vilayet  of  Bitlis  with 
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hi<  well-armed  hnnd  of  fugitiTes  ("fedai'%  which  was  otnitiiuiiilly  leaoforoed 
from  Itussia  and  Persia. 

B  was,  however,  net  in  Upper  Armenia,  but  in  the  CSlioian  Tanros  northwest 
of  Tarsos  and  IskaudeTun^  that  the  revolt  first  broke  into  flame.  lu  tlie  moun- 
tain distrii  t  of  Zeitun,  near  Sis,  Marash,  and  Anclmm,  there  had  been  li\ing 
sinre  the  fall  of  the  lihufieuid  Empii-e  (p.  204)  a  strong,  prt^sperons.  and  indus- 
trious popuiatiuu  i}f  shepherds,  mountaineers,  and  peasants,  who  hud  maintained 
almost  oomidete  ind^teiidence  of  Turks  and  Turcomans.  The  families  of  the 
"princes  of  Zeitun"  certainly  paid  tribute  to  the  Porte,  but  in  other  xespects 
were  independent,  a?,  for  instance,  are  tlie  Albaniaii?^  and  Kurds  at  the  present 
day.  Their  ballad  singers,  the  Ashuges,  extolled  their  victories  over  the  Turks 
(1819, 1849»  1857,  and  1862)  and  kept  alive  a  sense  of  patriotism.  On  January 
15,  1876,  new  strt^l^  broke  cut  during  the  Kusso- Turkish  war.  In  the  year 
1878  the  Turkish  eomniifsion  propn<spd  to  introdnre  the  ?ixtv-first  article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin.  Tlie  ZeiLumots  submitted,  owing  to  the  representations  of  the 
English  conaul  of  Aleppo,  and  pemutted  the  construction  of  a  Turkish  barracks ; 
hut  in  1884  blood  was  shed  in  offering  resistance  to  the  oppressive  methods  by 
which  tlie  Turkish  soldiers  extorted  money.  Revolt  broke  out;  a  secret  society 
called  the  Sirag;in  (the  living)  spread  the  frtterilla  war  from  place  to  place.  Edu- 
cated Armenians  like  Garabed  Kishan  Lurried  lium  Paiis  and  London  to  the 
hdp  of  their  compatriots.  The  four  "  haxons  "  of  Zeitun — Mleh,  Hratshia,  Abata, 
and  Aghassi  —  organised  a  resistance  to  the  death  under  the  leadership  of  their 
chief  darabed  Gir  Paiiossian,  other%vise  known  as  Jellad  (the  executioner).  Like 
the  Greek  and  Albanian  paiikars  or  the  heroes  of  Crnagora,  he  created  a  little 
Honten^ro  in  the  Tauroa  When  the  Turks  destroyed  the  Franciscan  monasteiy 
and  murdered  tlie  Pater  Salvadore,  the  Armenians  hurried  to  the  help  of  the 
Catholics.  It  became  clear  that  the  division  which  different  Tni*'«ions  had  hroiipht 
about  in  the  Armenian  Church  had  long  since  been  absorbed  by  the  higher 
"  unitj  in  Christ"  Until  1896  thej  held  out,  with  thesr  brave  women,  against  the 
Turks,  who  finally  surrounded  Zeitun  with  forty  thousaml  men  imder  Khemsi 
and  F-dhem  Pai^ha.  At  lenj^ih  iliey  submitted  after  Euroj'can  inteTvention. 
received  furj^i^Tne'^s,  a  Christian  Kainiakam,  and  a  police  of  their  own.  Tiieu 
began  the  beueiicent  work  of  Eui-ope  and  America,  as  famine  and  plague  were 
devastating  the  country. 

The  successful  resistance  of  Zeitun  had,  however,  also  aroused  the  spirit  of 
independence  in  the  mountains  of  T'^p^nr  Armenia.  As  early  as  1SP7  the  chief 
representative  in  Kussia  of  Armenian  nationalism,  the  Armenian  ami  Kus.sian 
general  Oount  Loria-Mdikov,  had  been  co-operating  with  his  Egyptian  com'- 
patriots,  the  raiuisteis  and  .'Statesmen  Nubar,  Tigranes,  and  Boghos;  the  Am^- 
cinfinn  Aiujlo-Armcnienne  had  been  formed,  with  tlie  object  of  restoring  old 
Armenia  by  diplomatic  means.  However,  the  Kussians  of  those  days  (p.  213, 
below)  had  no  intention  of  creating  a  hew  *  thankless  Bulgaria  on  the  etot  of 
Turkey.  By  Bussian  politicians  Armenia  was  rather  reganled  as  the  fruit  wliich 
wa?  to  ripen  and  fall  into  their  own  laj's.  As  iu  Puland,  Tlungar}',  Persia,  and 
Ktfypt,  so  also  in  Piwpia,  rii  li  and  clever  Armenians  had  long  since  been  playing 
their  port.  The  generals  Dergugasso,  Lazarev,  Bebutov,  Argantinsky,  Madatov, 
and  the  artist  Adamian  were  Armenians^ 

For  the  moment^  however,  theur  influence  had  to  yield  before  stronger  foiees. 
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In  Tyondon  and  Paris  two  secret  societies  had  been  simultaneously  fonned  in  1887, 
under  Hanipuntzun,  Daniel,  Garo,  and  Danadiau ;  these  were  known  as  the  Hiut- 
shak  i^hb  Bell)  and  Dioshak  (the  Banner),  and  were  destined  to  oppose  the  decia- 
ration  of  the  Turkish  minister  to  the  effect  that  "  to  rid  the  world  of  the  Armenian 
question,  the  only  way  was  to  rid  ilu'  v-i  ri  i  ,)f  the  Armenians."  Tt  is  ]K)ssille 
that  anarchists  and  nihilists  may  have  been  i-epreseuted  in  the  revolutionary  com- 
mittees which  had  their  oentfes  at  Tiflis,  Odessa,  Athens,  and  Geneva ;  at  any  rate, 
the  auxiliary  federations  which  were  formed,  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  massacres, 
in  Indi[i.  America,  and  Europe,  among  the  edticatcd  of  even-  class  m-  faith,  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  eitlier  anarchism  ur  nihilism.  Indee<l.  the  population 
and  the  clergy,  like  the  American  missions,  were  strongly  opposed  to  any  such 
moTeraenta,  owing  to  their  entire  lack  of  prospect. 

To  the  south  of  the  fruitful  plateau  of  Mush,  and  dividing  it  from  the  north- 
em  portion  of  the  great  plain  of  >resopotamin,  there  lies  a  wild  district  with 
fruitiui  valleys,  from  seven  to  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  traversed  only 
by  mountain  paths,  and  in  many  parts  oveifirowa  with  fovests.  Armenians  and 
Kurds  were  here  settled  in  otose  proximity,  the  former  paying  the  usual  tribute 
fkhatir)  to  the  latter.  In  the  year  1S03  some  of  these  robbers  were  instigated  to 
an  attack  on  the  Armenian  villages  in  the  district  of  Talori.  The  Kurds  were 
defeated,  and  complained  to  the  authorities  of  the  "  revolt,"  and  Turkish  troops 
■fiuiii  helped  them  to  "  collect  taxes."  The  result  was  the  massacres  of  Sassun, 
where  nine  Inmdred  to  fifteen  hundi*ed  men  fell  victims.  At  the  representations 
of  the  powers  a  Turkish  commission  was  despatched  on  January  2fi,  1895,  "to 
investigate  tlie  traitorous  dealings  of  Armenian  robbers."  Finally  the  consular 
deputies  visited  the  distrust  of  Saasnn  and  Mudi  in  person,  and  established  the 
innocence  of  the  Armenian  population.  The  powers,  on  May  11,  1904^  issued 
demands  for  some  ]>ermnnent  insi>eetorial  authority  under  a  definite  ojovernor. 
The  Turkish  government  replied  with  a  counter  proposal  for  an  extensive  plan  of 
reform  in  sixteoi  articles,  and  agreed  to  a  general  amnesty  for  all  Armenians  under 
suspicion. 

On  September  30,  1S9',  the  Armenians  of  Constantino} )le  proposed  to  empha- 
sise the  demands  of  the  powers  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  promises  in  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  by  handing  a  petition  to  the  Grand  Vizier  in  which  the  griev- 
ances and  demands  of  their  nation  were  kid  down.  A  proceasion  ot  two  tiiocMand 
Armenians  marched  through  the  streets  from  .Stamboul  to  the  Sublime  Porte, 
Blows  were  exchanged  with  the  Softas;  shots  were  fired,  a  major  was  killed,  when 
the  police  scattered  the  demonstrators ;  some  were  stricken  down  by  the  mob  or 
were  shot  by  the  police,  pnsoneis  in  police  stations  were  bayoneted,  and  Armenian 
khans  (inns)  were  stwmed  in  tbe  night,  Five  hundred  Armenians  were  subse- 
quently taken  prisoners;  a  penernl  panic  drove  the  others  into  the  Armenian 
churches,  whence  they  were  only  liberated  by  the  interference  of  the  ambassador. 
This  unfortunate  occurreoce  was  the  signal  for  hundreds  of  massacres  which, 
accompanied  and  concluded  by  the  blast  of  trumpets,  broke  out  in  all  the  six  pro- 
vinces which  were  io  Itc  the  subject  of  reform,  snourged  ilie  Cluistian  ])opulation 
in  four  additional  provinces,  and  forced  the  survivors  either  to  die  of  hunger  or 
change  their  faith.  From  Constantinople  the  massacre  extended  to  Akhissar, 
Trebisond,  Enin^iian,  Baiburt»  Bitlis,  Kxeroimi,  Arabkir,  Diarbeldr,  Malatiat 
Charput^  Sivas,  Amasia,  Aintab,  Mersivan,  Marash,  Kaisarieh,  Urfa.  According 
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lo  tlie  ambassador's  report  to  the  Sultan  of  February  4,  1S95,  it  is  to  be  Supposed 
that  from  seventy  thousand  to  ulnet)-  thousand  huiaau  Iieiugs  were  slaugjhterofl 
between  August,  1895,  and  Februar}*,  lt$U6,and  that  even  more  peiished  from  hunger 
and  cold.  Li  Germany,  Switzedand,  and  above  all  in  England,  the  beat  minds  of 
the  nation  were  anxious  to  send  help.  Johannes  Lepsius  in  Berlin  moved  thou> 
sands  bv  his  pamphlet  "  Armenia  and  Eiin-pe,"  and  Viy  hh  uevrspaper  article  "  The 
Christian  Kast."  Amirkhanyanz,  Avataraniau,  and  Garabed  Thouuajaa  wrote  and 
spoke  to  procure  relief  lor  the  misery  of  their  co-religionists. 

However,  the  revolnttonists  of  the  Hintsbak  "  were  by  no  means  tdl&  Excited 
by  the  revolt  of  the  Greeks  in  Crete,  they  had  appealed  to  the  ambassadors  to 
in\nte  the  Turkish  government  to  introduce  reforms,  and  threatened  disturbances 
if  an  end  were  not  made  of  persecution,  imprisonment,  and  murder.  These  threats 
were  renewed  in  August,  1896.  On  August  26,  twenty-six  Aimenians  of  the  revo- 
lutionary party  made  a  sudden  attack  upon  the  Ottoman  Imuk  in  Constantinople. 
They  declared  that  they  would  retain  possession  of  the  building  ;;!ul  blow  it  into 
the  air  in  case  the  Sultan  should  refuse  their  demands.  The}  were  persuaded  to 
abandon  their  capture  under  a  promise  of  safe  conduct  from  the  Hussion  drago- 
man. Meanwhile,  however,  the  excited  town,  led  by  the  Kurds  and  Lases,  pre- 
pared a  counter  stroke  which  cost  seven  thousand  human  beings  their  lives.  On 
the  27th,  the  flnglisli  agent  threatened  to  land  sailors  if  the  general  massacre  wa.'j 
not  stopped.  The  despatch  of  the  ambassador  to  the  Sultan  ran  as  follows: 
*  Greatly  regret  events ;  these  must  stop  forthwith,  or  the  enstenoe  of  Turkey  and 
her  dynasty  will  be  endangered."  The  collective  note  of  August  31  emphasises 
the  fact  that  it  was  in  no  way  a  qu^tion  of  the  clianre  nipeting  of  a  fanatical  mob, 
but  that  all  indications  pointed  to  the  existence  of  a  special  organisation  known  to 
the  agents  of  the  authorities,  if  not  actually  guided  by  them.  No  movement  was, 
however,  made  towards  reform;  the  denumds  of  tJie  great  powers  did  not  go 
beyonrl  the  paper  on  which  they  were  written. 

Armenia  was  bleeding  to  death  imder  these  fearful  wounds.  The  Armenian 
question  began  to  appear  less  imperative,  though  a  repetition  of  the  former  horrois 
continned  to  some  extent,  limited  to  special  localities,  and  resulting  from  the  inde- 
pendent ?pirit  and  lawlessness  of  indiviflual  Armenian  bands  (a  case  in  ])oint  was 
that  of  Antraniks  between  Mush  and  Sassun.  Xoveinber,  I'JOl,  it»  May,  1004). 
The  jealousy  of  Russia  (which  in  1904  deposed  the  Gregorian  urclibishop  uf  Georgia, 
Kevork  Surenian,  for  his  resistsnce  to  an  attempt  of  Russia  to  appropriate  the 
financial  administration  of  the  eparchate)  and  of  England  had  prevented  enei  t  ic 
interference  for  half  a  century;  the  eyes  of  Europe  were  turned  to  more  iniiiortant 
events,  to  the  war  in  China,  Cuba,  the  Philippines,  and  South  Africa.  As  early  as 
Febmary  20,  1894,  the  Fiench  ambassador  Pierre  Paul  Camban  wrote  to  Gasi- 
mil  rerier,  "  There  is  no  solution  to  the  Armenian  question."  The  Armenian  ques- 
tion is  but  a  portion  of  the  Eastern  question,  and  this  again  is  but  one  piece  upon 
the  chess-board  of  European  politics.  The  political  objects  of  the  Armenians  are 
not  the  restoration  of  their  old  kingdom ;  in  view  of  the  infusion  of  foreign  nation- 
alities throughout  their  area  (see  map  facing  page  203)  this  would  be  impossible ; 
but  they  desire  to  maintain  their  naiionality.  their  church  and  language,  and  to 
imprnve  their  social  and  moral  condi*^ion.  "What  they  are  anxious  for  is  a  move- 
ment for  freedom  by  means  oi  udiumistrative  reform,  reform  of  the  clergy,  and 
cpiMopol  administrntion,  means  for  improving  the  national  education  of  Ohristaans 
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and  of  other  classes,  and  nieans  of  checking  emigration.  These  were  the  ideals 
of  the  recently  dccefiped  Catholikos  of  Etshmiadsin.  Paul  Rohrhach  has  justly 
emphasised  the  faci  that  uli  judgineats  upon  the  Armenians  are  from  the  outset 
diatorted,  unless  th^  are  Tmaed  upon  the  fact  that  by  birth,  education,  and  die- 
position  the  nation  is  Oriental.  And  if  the  mistakes  the  Anumiians  fill  to 
o^■orflo\ving  one  Scale  of  the  balance,  their  sufferings  are  more  than  an  adequate 
counterpoise. 
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THE  ALBANIANS 

Bt  tPfiOF£SSO£  DB.  KABI.  PAUU 

RBVISkD  ATSD  I^LAROKD  BT  Dr.  HaIIS  F.  HstMOiLT 


1.  THE  GOUHTBY  OF  ALBANIA 

THE  cocmtzy  known  to  us  as  Albania  lies  on  the  ooast  <A  the  Balkan  Pen- 
insula, b«tvreen  the  thirty-ninth  and  forty-third  degree  of  latitude  north. 
It  is  a  district  about  f<»ur  hmidred  mile?  in  ]erif,'th  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  in  breadth  upon  the  average,  aud  is  inhabited  by  a  population  of 
etrcnigly  nniked  nationality.  The  country  has  been  but  little  investigated ;  in  feet, 
there  ate  but  two  men  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  knowledge  of  it.  The 
first  of  these  is  Johann  Georg  von  TTaliii,  who  carefully  explored  ihe  rnuntry  and 
its  inhabitants  when  Austrian  consul-general  some  iifty  years  ago,  and  coileuted  a 
mass  of  valuable  iuiormation  upon  the  subject;  the  othei*  is  Gustav  Meyer,  and 
to  him  we  owe  a  scientific  examination  of  the  Albanian  language.  The  AlhMni^w 
people  are  known  by  the  Serbs  as  Arbanassi,  to  the  Greeks  as  Arvanitis,  by  the 
Turks  and  liidgariaus  as  Arnauts,  while  in  tbeir  own  language  they  call  themselves 
Shkyipetars.  The  tirst  of  these  names  is  derived  hum  the  district  of  Arberi,  as 
it  38  known  in  the  Toskiah  dialect,  or  Arbeni,  as  the  Geg(h)i8h  dialect  has  it>  the 
district  of  the  Akrokeraunian  Mountains,  and  has  from  thence  been  extended  to 
include  the  wliole  people.  The  name  Shkyipetar  means  "the  understanding" and 
thus  denotes  those  who  understand  the  national  language.^ 

The  Alhinj^in  jfl  not  tiie  only  inhabitant  of  the  territory  above  defined.  Only 
the  north  is  pure  Albanian,  while  the  southeast  is  pure  Greek ;  and  the  southwest^ 
on  tbe  other  hand,  contains  lioth  races,  >?o  intennin^leil  tliai  the  children  learn  both 
languages  simulf anrfni«ly.  Moreover,  the  Kuuraaiuaus  inhabit  the  district  of  Pin- 
dus,  and  i>uigaiiaus  and  Serbs  the  district  which  borders  their  frontiers ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Albanian  race  has  also  extended  &r  beyond  the  frontiers  the 
country.  On  the  Shah  Dagh  Albanians  have  appropriated  the  whole  western  por- 
tion of  Turkish  SerWa,  extending  to  Bosnia,  and  inhabit  the  mor.ntain  region  lying 
west  and  southwest  of  Novi  Bazar.   Large  numbers  of  Albanians  also  dwell 

'  Thb  hynotlii'-its  U  not,  bowvvpr.  to  }»•  taki-n  as  ccrl.'iin.  If  we  luiil  hcfoio  ;i>  ni'-r«'ly  ihp  forms 
Skyipoig,  "  I  undmUnd,"  which  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin  excipere,  and  fikyijHtar,  little  could 
then  be  arge<l  against  the  theon,-.  There  is,  however,  a  simpler  form,  Skyip,  which  is  no  adverb,  meaning 
AHwHlka.  Fram  this  wu  tmm«dUtely  derived  the  adjective  ikj'ipe,  "the  Alfaaaian  "  (langtlige),  hot  tlM 
adverb  Skyip  can  hardly  he  derived  from  the  Latin  exciiwre.  Von  Habn  ha*  already  pointed  oat  tMa 
diffii-ulty,  oliserviiif,',  "A3  the  verb  'Skipf'ijj '  hi.jkmh  fro:ii  its  form  to  be  a  derivative,  the  q  iisiiori  arises 
whether  it  had  not  originally  tbe  meaning  '  to  understand  Albanian,'  which  waa  f^neiuliaod  at  a  later 
pefM."  In  iay  eaae  tba  randiiafiital  numlog  of  "ikyip "  appein  to  bo  **doir,  intoUi^Uo." 
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within  the  kingdom  of  Greece ;  in  fact,  the  whole  of  Attica,  with  the  exception 
of  Athens  and  the  I^neus,  Megara,  with  the  ezoepfcioii  of  the  dty.  Boeotia,  and 
the  idands  of  Hydia  and  Spezzia,  together  vrith  many  other  districts,  are  inhabited 

by  them.  However,  duriiii^  the  conrse  of  the  ninetocnth  ci  utury  tlie  Albanian 
nationality  in  these  parts  has  apparently  suiiered  a  considerable  decrease,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  many  Albanian  faraUies  have  adopted  Oieek  mamiere  and  the  Qieek 
lai^uage,  as  the  Greek  U  oonsidered  the  mure  dlstmguished  nationality.  About 
eighty  thousand  Albanians  are  settled  in  Italy,  divided  among  the  former  provinces 
of  Nearer  and  Further  Calabria,  liasilicata,  Capitanata,  Terra  d'Otranto,  Abruzzo 
Ulteriore,  and  Sicily.  The  lirst  mentioned  were  brought  over  about  1460  by 
Feidinand  I  to  Naj^s.  Their  number  was  ori^nally  oonsidraably  greater,  but 
many  of  them  have  been  entirely  Italianised  in  language,  dress,  and  niaunerai. 
Finally,  three  small  Albanian  colonies  exist  upon  Austrian  soil,  —  one  on  the  Save^ 
between  iShabatz  and  Mitrovitza,  one  at  Zara,  and  one  at  Pola. 

2.  THE  POPULATION  OF  ALBANIA 

The  Albanians  are  divided  into  two  main  branches^  which  are  also  dtetin- 
guished  from  cue  another  by  language, —  the  Toskans  and  the  G^(h)es.  The 
former  inhabited  the  south,  the  latter  the  ff^nlral  and  northern  parts  of  the 
country.  Their  respective  dialects  are  so  diHerent  that  they  have  the  utmost 
difficulty  in  xmderatanding  one  another,  and  members  of  one  branch  are  obhged 
by  degrees  to  leam  the  dialect  of  the  other.  In  other  respects,  too,  a  strange  diver* 
gence  between  the  two  l>ninches  has  existed  from  early  times.  An  attempt  has 
been  ma<le  to  explain  the  ditl'erence  of  dialect  on  the  su{)position  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  north  were  the  Illyriaus  of  autiq^uity,  and  those  of  the  south  the 
Bpirots.  This  hypothens  is  soiroely  defnisible.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  our 
knowledge  of  the  ethnography  of  the  old  Epirots  is  by  no  means  complete,  it  will 
be  dem<ni«trated  later  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Albanians,  far  fn>m  being  inyrians. 
were  Thracians.  It  may  be  stated  that  Gegiiih  is  tlie  Thracian  language  as  spoken 
by  Illyrians,  and  that  Tosldsh  is  that  language  as  spoken  by  Greelu ;  in  other 
words,  that  the  ditTereuce  corresponds  to  that  between  Lombard  and  Tuscan 
Italian,  namelyi  Latin  in  the  mouth  of  Gauls  and  lAtin  in  Uie  mouth  of 
Etruscans. 

In  respect  of  religion  the  land  is  again  by  no  means  uniform.  The  north  is 
predominflntly  Roman  Catholic,  while  in  the  south  Greek  Catholicism  holds  the 

upper  hand.  Mohammedanism,  moreover,  has  pjiread  throuf^hoiit  almost  the  whole 
country,  and  the  number  of  its  devotees  is  nearly  equivalent  to  that  of  the  Chris- 
tians. The  distinguished  families,  especially  in  the  lowus,  are  Muhaiumedaus ; 
there  are,  moreover,  isolated  country  districts  which  are  Mohammedan.  It  will  be 
understood  that  all  of  these  were  at  one  time  Christiana,  and  that  they  have  gone 
over  to  T^Iohammedanism  in  consequence  of  the  very  various  forms  of  pressure 
which  the  Turks  were  able  to  exert  at  difierent  times,  even  within  the  present 
century.  The  only  tribe  which  has  remained  pure  Catholic  is  that  of  the  IGii- 
dites,  in  the  north,  from  the  fit  that  every  apostate  was  immediately  forced  to 
leave  tlie  disirict.  There  are  lu'sides  districts  which  are  ^rohammedan  only  in 
seeming,  and  acknowledge  Christianity  in  secret,  at  the  present  day  as  previously. 
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Although,  as  we  have  said,  the  Albanians  are  thus  divided  by  geograplucal, 
religious,  and  linguistic  differanoes,  yet  thej  fonn  one  nationalitj  with  a  strongly 
narked  national  character.   The  Italian  Albanian,  Vicenzo  Dorsa,  was  entirely 

right  wheu  he  Jedicale*!  lii.s  l)Ook  uixm  Albania  in  1848,  "Alia  mia  naziuntt  divisa 
e  disi>ersa  ma  una."  Tin;  chief  reason  £or  this  uniformity  of  national  character  is 
ih^  coucepiiou  of  the  family,  which  has  dominated  the  whole  life  of  this  people.  It 
is  by  the  solidarity  of  family  life  that  we  must  explain  their  (enadous  observatioQ 
of  ancient  customs,  which  accompany  every  detail  of  household  life,  birth,  engage* 
nient,  marriage,  and  death;  thus,  too,  is  explicable  that  fearful  scourge  of  this  nation, 
the  blood  feud,  and  also  the  political  impotence  of  the  country  in  spite  of  the  great 
braveiy  of  its  inhabitants, 

A.  Thb  Beunants  or  a  Fopulab  Bbugiov  fbom  Hbathxf  TIhes 

The  strongly  mailced  oonservatism  appsxent  in  all  these  facts  has  also  con- 
tributed to  the  maintenance  of  numerous  survivals  of  the  old  heathen  popular 
rditrlon  side  by  side  with  the  different  religions  which  individuals  have  adopted 
as  their  othcial  belief.  As  survivals  of  this  nature  Von  Hahn  quotes  the  belief  in 
the  Elves,  a  houi>ehold  spirit,  three  monsters  known  as  Kutshedra,  Siikjeunesa,  and 
Ljnbia,  the  Ore,  Manthi,  Fatiles,  Dive,  Fljamea,  Kukadi,  Yurvnlak  (known  amoi^ 
the  Geges  as  Ljuvgat  and  Karkancholi),  the  Shtrigea.  Dramgna,  and  the  men  with 
tails.  There  iJ5  no  reason  to  supjtose  that  these  demoniacal  beings  are  the  survivals 
of  some  old  pute  Albanian  popular  belief ;  they  probably  represent,  to  some  degree, 
remnants  of  eariy  Greel^  Boman,  SlaTraue,  Turkish,  and  perhaps  gipsy  supersti- 
tion. The  origin  of  the  compotieiit  parts  of  this  popular  belief  cannot  be  pointed 
to  with  certainty.  When  we  examine  the  appellations  of  these  separate  beings,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  they  origmated  from  the  nation  from  whose  language  they 
took  their  names ;  but  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  this  theoiy.  The  Albanian 
vocabolaiy  for  every  department  uf  life  is  a  motKqr  mixture  taken  from  all  possible 
languages,  so  that  it  is  highly  proboMe  that  in  myology  foreign  names  might  often 
represent  native  conceptions. 

The  Elves,  known  as  the  "  Happy  Ones,"  or  as  the  "  Brides  of  the  Mountain," 
display  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  fairies  <^  German  mythology,  who  bear 
the  same  name.  They  are  genemlly  feminine,  about  the  size  of  twelve-year-old 
children,  of  great  beauty,  clothed  in  while,  and  of  vaporous;  form.  They  come 
down  in  the  night  from  the  mountaina  to  the  homes  of  men,  and  invite  beautiful 
children  to  danoe;  often^  too,  they  take  little  children  out  of  the  cradles  to  play 
with  them  upon  tlie  roofs  of  the  houses,  but  bring  them  back  unhamed.  Similar 
is  the  character  of  the  Mauthi,  as  she  is  known  in  Elbassan,  who  is  probably  to 
be  identified  with  the  southern  Albanian  "  Beauty  of  the  Earth."  She,  too,  is  a 
faiiy  clothed  in  gold,  with  a  fez  adorned  with  precious  stones;  <*the  man  who 
steals  this  is  fortunate  for  the  whole  of  his  life."  Goddesses  of  fate  are  the 
Ore  and  the  Fatiles  ;  the  former  goe.''  about  the  eountry  and  immediately  fulfils 
all  the  blessings  and  curses  which  she  hears.  The  i*"atiles  are  the  same  as  the 
ancimt  Greek  Moirai.  The  Attic  Albanians  have  only  one  of  these  deities,  who 
still  bears  the  ancieni.  name  of  Moita ;  however,  all  the  gifts  which  are  offered  to 
her  upon  a  birth  in  the  house  are  tri])led.  Horrible  demons  are  the  cannibal  female 
monsters  Kutshedia,  SUkjennesa,  and  Ljubia.   Connected  with  them  is  the  rijamea 
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of  Elbassan,  also  a  female  demon,  who  cau  atllict  with  epilepsy.  The  Dif,  or  the 
Dire  in  the  i>lural,  are  giants  of  Bupeniatuittl  size,  while  the  household  8]yuk,  the 
Yittore,  is  conceived  as  a  brightly  coloured  suake,  w  hich  lives  in  the  wall  of 

tlie  houfc.  ami  is  gioeteil  with  respect  and  wishes  of  <^i,'.n]  fonune  by  any  one 
of  the  inhabitants  who  calrlu-s  siujir  of  it^  The  Vur\  ul;ik,  known  in  sonic  place* 
as  vampires,  are  sulbciently  ex[»lamed  by  this  secoud  title.  Of  a  similar  nature 
are  the  Ljuvgate,  'Turki^  corpses  vfitk  long  nalls^  which  go  about  in  their 
grave  clothes,  devouring  wliat  tliey  find,  and  strangling  men,"  as  also  are  the  Kai> 
kantehdjes  or  Kukudes.  the  corpses  of  gipsies  whose  breath  is  poisonous. 

B.  Albanian  Iiteraturb 

Thk  literary  monuments  of  the  people  are  verj'  few;  all  that  cau  be  calleu 
literature  is  confined  to  tianslationa  of  the  Bible  and  similar  ecclesiastteal  oom> 
poeiti<ms,  to  national  songs,  and  a  few  alleuipts  at  poetiy  among  the  Italian  Alba- 
nians, and  in  Albania  itself.  Aninni;  tlie  former  we  may  mention  Girolamo  de 
liada  (1S70),  who  has  treated  of  the  heroic  ^)eriod  of  his  ixation,  that  is  to  say,  the 
wars  of  Skanderbeg  (p.  225).  The  poet  of  Albania  most  famous  amongst  hia  com* 
]>atriots  is  Nezim  Bey  of  ]>reniet.  He  was  a  scholar  acquainted  with  Arabic  and 
Persian  literature,  and  it  was  nndvi  ilu'  iiiilticnce  of  these  Oriental  litcratme*  that 
his  ix>ems  were  conjiK)sed,  as  they  indeed  declare  by  their  strong  iutusion  of 
Arabic  and  Persian  words.  The  spiiit  also  is  unmistakably  Oriental,  and  their 
similarity  with  the  poems  of  Hafis,  for  instance^  is  immistakable.  The  national 
songs  are  not  without  a  beauty  wliich  is  strikingly  fDreigu  to  our  ideas. 

The  creatiou  of  a  true  literature  iin])lied  tlie  fulfilment  of  one  Tirevious  con- 
dition, the  creation,  namely,  of  a  uniform  alphabet.  I'ubiieatious  ha\e  hitherto 
appeared  partly  in  Greek  and  partly  in  Latin  script  As,  however,  the  Albanian 
language  contains  a  large  number  of  sounds,  these  two  alphahots  were  fuuud  iusuf- 
Hfient,  and  it  was  neeessan,"  to  STip]>leweuL  the  deficiency  by  diacritir  s'smul?!,  flots 
and  marks,  and  so  forth.  The  best  of  the  ali)hab6ta  employed  hitherto  is  that  of 
Konst.  Kristoforidis  of  Elbassan ;  he  eTn])loyed  the  latin  alphabet  increased  by  a 
ntifflber  of  diacritic  signs  employed  uj  ii  a  sound  system.  There  is,  moreover,  in 
Elbassan  and  Berat  a  so-calh-il  national  alphabet,  consisting  of  fifty-iuu  signs, 
which  was  invented,  acconiiug  to  Gustav  Meyer,  by  the  Greek  schoolmaster 
Theodore  in  Elbassan  towards  the  end  o£  the  eighteenth  ceutuiy 

S.  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ALBANIANS 

A.  Thkir  Oiaui.x 

The  problem  of  Albanian  origins  and  ef  the  ethnographical  aftinities  of  this 
nation  has  not  yet  been  entirely  solved.  The  general  hypothesis  is  that  they  are 
descendants  of  the  old  Epirots,  whose  Greek  ori^n  is  denied  1^  many  scholars. 
It  has  been  furtlier  supposed  that  these  Epirots  were  Illyrians,  and  individuals 
have  again  assumed  the  identity  of  the'je  Illyrians  with  the  TVla=!;nans  (con- 
cerning these  last  see  Vol.  IV,  p.  2o9) ;  others  again  have  supposed  an  imnugratiou 
of  the  Albanians  from  the  Caucasus,  where  a  people  of  like  name  exist  (YdL  III, 
p.  297).  This  theory  is  supported  meStha  by  history  nor  philology,  though  it  mnat 
be  said  that  all  oth^  hypotheses  are  raised  upon  foundations  no  liess  inseeuxa 
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"Miilem  Allianiau  is  a  mixed  language  to  an  extent  without  pamllel  elsewhere; 
Latiu,  lUyrian,  Kouuianiaii,  (ireek,  Turkii«h,  uml  Slavomc  words  from  ditrerent  dia- 
lects have  Ijeeii  iuiused  amuiig  the  pure  Aibauiau  words.  This  much,  however, 
is  absolutely  oertaixt,  that  Allwiijan  in  m  Indo^emanic  language ;  hence  the  con- 
nection  with  lUyrian  is  not  intnosically  improbable,  for  this  latter  also  belonged 
to  the  ludo-Germauic  family.  However,  the  j  honetic  r  lumj::;f's  which  are  cliar- 
aoterisiic  of  Aibauiau  by  no  means  emiiely  corresiwud  wiiii  tliose  chai-acteiistic  o£ 
niyrian.  Adequate  remnants  d  early  111}  l  ian  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  proper 
name?  of  the  Komau  inscriptions  from  the  different  Uhnian'Speakuig  piovinoes, 
and  also  in  the  Messatic  and  Venetian  inscrijition^.  From  the.«e  ."sonroes  it  appears 
that  the  ludo-Germauic  palatal  sounds  become  iu  Illyrian  c  and  g  (x),  while  in 
Aibauiau  they  become  s  and  z;  the  Indo-Germanic  aspirated  media  become 
spitantB  in  lUjrian  and  pure  media  in  Albaniac.  Finally,  Indo-Germanic  inter* 
vocalic  8  appears  to  become  h  in  Illnian  and  ^  iu  Albanian.  These  ]>]ioDetic 
differences  definitely  rerno^e  Albanian  Hum  Illyrian,  and  point  to  au  entirely 
different  group  of  the  Indo-Gerinauic  languages. 

From  the  nature  of  the  question,  oely  one  hypothesis  remains  open  to  us,  that 
the  Albanians  were  Thracians,  and  the  phonic  <dianges  above  mentioned  entirely 
correspond  with  tlmse  characteristic  of  Thracian.  Moreover,  rUistav  Meyer  has 
adduced  the  further  fact  that  the  ti-ansformatiou  of  the  Latiu  element  iu  Albanian 
is  in  complete  correspondence  wit^  the  similar  transformation  in  Roumanian.  He 
is  therefore  entirely  justified  in  concluding  one  ethnolc^cal  origin  for  the  two 
langtia^^'es.  but  he  is  mistaken  in  his  ?iippo<;ition  that  either  the  pre-Romau  Rou- 
manians spoke  a  language  related  to  the  Illyrian,  or  that  both  natious  before  coming 
imder  Soman  iuffueuce  absorbed  a  foreigu  and  non-Iudo-Germauic  element.  It  is 
hardly  dispntaUie  that  the  pre-Romaoi  element  of  the  Boumanian  was  the  Dacian 
nationalit\  ;  tlii*,  hriwever,  is  shown  tn  be  of  Thracian  race,  both  by  the  records 
of  antiqi;ity  and  \>y  the  reniain?^  vi  its  l;iiif2:nap;c,  tlumgh  these  are  certainly  exiguous. 
Hen(^  it  follows  that  the  basis  of  Aibauiau  was  Thracian,  We  have,  moreover,  no 
record  whatever  of  the  existence  of  any  non.>Indo^Germamc  people  in  these  districts ; 
the  Bulgai-ians  hcAoiiged  to  a  much  later  period. 

From  the  geograpliical  point  of  \-iew,  no  ditllculty  stands  in  the  way  of  the 
hypothesis  of  a  Thi-aciau  origin  for  Albanian.  The  Thracian  nationality  extended 
formerly  to  the  bordeis  of  Macedonia,  whence  the  road  to  Illyria  and  Epiros 
lay  opoi  through  the  vaU^  of  the  Haliakmon  (the  modem  Granmio),  and  from 
the  pourees  of  these  there  would  I'C  no  di^tienlt;,-  in  docending  the  valley  of  the 
Eordaieus  (the  modern  Devol).  Thus  the  iuuuigrdiiis  would  arrive  in  the  district 
of  Elbassan.  Though  this  town  is  not  the  Albauopolis,  the  capital  of  the  Albauoi 
mentioned  by  Ptolemseus  (Elbassan  was  known  in  antiquity  as  Skampa),  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  district  of  those  Albanians  was  situated  precisely  in  this 
neighbourhood.  They  are  mentioned  side  by  side  with  the  Taulantians,  the  Eor- 
daians,  and  the  Bassaretes,  aud  the  moderu  district  of  Arberi,  from  which,  as 
we  have  mentioiied  above^  die  name  of  Alhanlau  is  dwived,  lies  but  a  little  further 
south. 
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B.  Tus  History  of  Albajkuk  Ikdependekce  to  the  Tims  of  SiuiioEBBEa 

OuB  infcvnwtion  upon  the  actual  histoiy  of  tlie  Albanians  ia  for  the  most  part 
very  fragiuentaiy.  Native  historical  sources  there  are  none ;  we  are  reduced  to 
the  references  derived  from  the  lii story  of  those  nations  with  whom  the  Albanians 
were  brought  into  connection.  Hence  our  chief  sources  are  the  Byzantine  chrom> 
cten, ''who  trouble  themfldves  veiy  rarely  about  theee  remote  provineea."  Our 
earliest  direct  informati  'ii  belongs  to  the  year  1042;  at  that  date,  after  subjugat- 
ing the  Bulgatiau  revolt,  Michel  Pa}ihIago,  the  governor  of  Dyrrhachium,  palhered 
on  array  of  sixty  thousand  men  from  his  province  and  advanced  with  it  against  the 
Serbs.  When  the  Normans  made  their  expeditions  of  conquest  (1081-1101 ;  p.  92), 
the  role  of  the  despota  of  £]ritua  from  tiie  house  of  the  Komnenes  be^ns  (until 
1318;  p.  100).  The  laud  then  fell  agam  into  the  hands  of  the  Byzantine  empe- 
rors ;  Init  the  restless  population  repeatedly  rose  in  revolt,  and  the  most  cniel 
coercion  failed  to  secure  a  definite  pacification.  In  the  year  1343  fiesh  disturb- 
ances broke  out,  of  whidi  the  Servian  kixig,  Stephen  Diisan,  took  advantage  to 
conquer  the  whole  of  Albania,  Thessalia,  and  Macedonia,  and  assumed  the  cor- 
responding title  of  pmjxTor  of  these  countries  ({>.  109  f.).  Upon  his  death  the 
Ser\ian  kingdom  fell  into  coufusiou,  and  Nicephorus,  son  of  the  last  despot, 
attempted  to  seize  the  government  of  Albania,  but  was  defeated  by  the  Albaniaoa 
and  killed  in  battle  (1357-1358).  The  Albanians  now  fell  again  partly  into  the 
hands  of  tlu>  Servian  despot  Simon.  As,  however,  ho  troulilfd  himself  hut  little 
about  the  country,  the  Albanians  founded  two  practically  independent  pruviuees, — 
a  southern  province  under  Gjinos  Vayas,  and  a  northern  province  under  Peter 
Ljodias.  Then  began  a  period  of  Albanian  migration,  during  which  large  poitiimB 
of  Macedonia,  Tliessalia,  /Ktolia,  and  Acamania  were  occupied  by  parties  starting 
from  T)iimzzo.  Thence  the  Albanians  spread  fuither  to  Livadia,  Bopotin,  Attica, 
South  Euba?a,  and  the  I'elopounese  (see  p.  219).  After  the  death  of  Peter  Ljoshaa 
(1874),  John  Spate  seized  the  town  of  Artfti  His  role  was  a  p^od  of  long 
struggles  with  different  opponents,  whidl  continued  alinost  until  his  death  in 
1400.  Ahout  this  time  most  of  the  conntrj'  was  conquered  hy  Carlo  I  Tocco  (died 
July  4,  1429) ;  he  bequeathed  what  he  had  won  to  his  nephew  Carlo  11  Tucco  of 
Cephallenia  (p.  133),  but  was  obliged,  however,  to  cede  the  town  of  Janina  in  1430 
to  .Murad  II,  and  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy. 

The  proeo'^s  of  rnnverting  the  cnnntry  tn  ^rohammednnism  then  began,  which 
has  continued  till  within  tlie  last  century.  It  was  chietly  the  upper  classes  that 
embraced  Mohammedanism,  and  for  this  reason  they  were  able  to  found  native 
dynasties,  which  in  some  cases  actually  acquired  hereditaiy  rule.  Of  these  native 
pashas  of  .Tanina  the  best  known  is  Ali,  who  was  bom  in  1741  at  Tepeleni,  and 
murdered  on  Februar}-  5,  1822,  in  a  summer  hoiipe  on  the  lake  of  Janiua,  by 
Khurshid  Pasha  (see  Fig.  2  of  the  plate  facing  page  188). 

North  Albania,  which  had  become  a  Servian  province,  has  a  history  of  its  own. 
About  the  year  1250  it  went  over  to  the  Catholic  Church,  as  apj  ears  from  die 
letters  of  Pope  Innocent  IV.  The  fanuly  legend  of  the  ^liredite  chieftain  pre- 
serves the  memory  of  this  events  The  liiBruption  from  ISer\ia,  in  which  the  noble 
family  of  the  Balzen  took  a  prominent  pan,  occurred  after  the  ^tfa  of  Stephan 
Duaan  (1353)  about  1368. 
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With  the  year  1383  bcgiii  the  invaBioiu  of  the  OamaoB,  whidi  the  AlbanianB 

opposed  with  Venetian  help.  Among  these  Turco-Albanian  struggles  those  of 
Skanderb^  stand  out  prominently.  Shortly  after  1403,  when  tlie  son  of  Yban 
Kastrioti  (Johann  Kastriota),  the  dynast  of  Mat,  and  Voisava,  the  i:>ervian  princess 
of  Polog;  was  bom,*  Geoif;  Eastrioti  was  oairied  off  in  1423,  with  h^  three 
brothers,  by  the  Emir,  Munul  II,  in  the  course  of  an  incursion  into  southern 
Albania,  kept  as  a  hostage  for  his  father's  fidelity,  and  employed  in  tlie  royal 
Seraglio.  There  he  was  brought  up  in  the  Mohammedan  faith,  and  given  the 
name  of  Skander  (Iskander  or  Alexander)  Beg.  Conspicuooa  for  his  handsome 
form  and  intellectual  powers,  he  soon  obtained  a  superior  post  in  the  admiiuateap 
tion.  In  144'2,  u])on  tlie  death  of  his  father,  Than,  his  jirincipality  was  occupied 
by  the  Emir,  and  his  hroihera  were  killed.  The  revolts  conducted  by  Arianites 
Komnenos  (died  1461),  Depas  (Thopia),  and  Zeuempissa  were  crushed  by  the 
Osmada.  Kastriota  concealed  his  thirst  tm  vengeance,  and  remained  in  the 
Turkish  service  as  if  nothing  had  occurred.  When,  however,  at  the  close  of  1443 
the  Hungarians  defeated  the  Turks  (p.  134),  Geoig  escaped,  with  three  hundred 
Albanians,  from  the  Turkish  camp,  and  seized  Kruja,  (Kroja,  Uroja)  by  treacheiy. 
He  readopted  Christianity,  inspired  his  compatriots  to  fight  for  their  independence, 
and  occupied  the  whole  district  in  a  month.  All  the  chiefs  placed  themselves 
under  his  command,  and  paid  tribute  for  the  maintenance  of  the  revolt.  Skander- 
b«g  continued  the  war  with  vigour,  and  in  1444,  with  hfteen  thousand  men, 
he  drfeated  the  Turkish  army  forty  Ihonsand  strong  under  Ali  ^isha  and  other 
Osman  generals  in  the  district  of  Dibra  (Divra,  on  the  Black  Drim).  In  the  year 
1449  he  attacked  Murad  with  one  hundred  thousand  men,  but  was  defeated  and 
forced  to  withdraw  from  Kruja,  which  he  l>esiej^ed.  After  the  death  of  Murud  II, 
in  1451,  he  remained  victorious  upon  the  whole  (p.  142),  notwithstanding  disunion 
among  the  chieftains  and  several  defeats  vhieh  he  suffered ;  in  the  ten  years* 
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amdstiee  of  May,  1461,  Albania  was  formally  w  led  lo  ]um.  He  showed  greatr 
orgauisiug  ability,  and  made  the  coiintrv  a  stronghold  of  Christianity,  and  hi* 
vigorous  services  to  this  faith  induced  i'ope  Pius  II  to  select  him  as  general  fur 
lus  proposed  orasade  in  the  year  1464  (p.  144).  The  result  of  this  moTement  was 
a  further  outbreak  of  war,  and  once  again  the  Turks  were  dLicuied.  But  ou 
January  17,  1468,  Skanderbeg  die<l  at  Alessio  (Ljesh,  near  the  numtli  of  the  Drin); 
His  son  being  still  a  minor,  the  Turks  were  victorious.  It  cost  them,  however, 
ten  years'  fighting  before  they  reconquered  Ki-uja,  on  June  15, 1478,  and  succeeded^ 
tiiaii^  to  tha  retieat  of  Venice  (p.  146),  in  bringing  the  land  imdec  their  sway  in 
1479.  After  thrit  date  Inrge  bodies  emigrated  from  North  Albania,  and  the  major- 
ity of  the  Albanian  colonies  in  Italy  beli>n^  to  that  period  (ct  above,  p.  220). 
Another  pait  of  the  conquered  Albauiauii  pi'eieired  to  remain  upon  the  spot  and 
accept  Mohammedanism,  while  the  temaining  third  fled  into  the  moontaiu  gorges^  . 

C.  Albania  in  the  N'ikbtsbntb  Obhtuxt 

Thk  forty  yea»  of  struggle  caitied  on  by  Ali  to  secure  his  despotism  (pp.  176, 
224)  bad,  so  entirely  accustomed  thia  wild  people  to  a  niilitaiy  life,  that  when  the 
Greek  revolution  biuke  out  upon  and  aftei  tlie  fall  of  the  despot  (capitulation  of 
Janina,  January  10,  182-)  ihey  cHgi'ily  seLzeJ  this  fresh  ripportunity  for  plunder 
and  booty.  The  Mohammedan  Aibauiauij  joined  the  Turks,  while  the  Christians, 
espeeially  the  Armatolee  and  Klephta  (in  paideular  the  Suliots)*  living  in  the 
southern  mountains  joined  the  GreekBi  \ix  the  course  of  this  long  simple  with 
tbeir  Mohammedan  brothers  the  Christian  Albanians  were  largely  exterminated. 
After  the  battle  of  ^avaiiiio,  1827»  the  eneigy  ot  the  Albanians  was  turned 
agunst  the  Tiirk&  Th^  revolted  undm  Aralan  Bey  and  Mustafa  Pasha  of 
Seutari,  and  tbeir  rising  was  favoured  by  the  Eusso-Turkish  war»  tiie  simultaneous 
revolt  of  Daud  Pasha  in  na<,'ilail,  and  the  iusuireciion  of  Mehcinod  Ali  in  Egypt. 
After  the  couelusion  of  tbe  peace  of  Adriauople  in  1829  Eeshid  Pasha  appeu?ed 
upon  tbe  scene  with  tbe  whole  of  the  Turkish  army.  In  1831  the  revolt  broke 
out  once  again;  but,  when  Mustafa  was  defeated  by  Eeshid  Pa.sha  at  Perlape,  the 
Albanians  wei-e  again  obliged  to  sal  init.  A  later  revolt  of  the  Mobaiiiinedan 
population  extiMi<le.i  into  Albania  after  1843,  as  a  ronspqiumr-e  of  a  pjeiieral  levy 
of  troops  from  Liie  mountain  regions  of  liuiuelia  to  Uiilguiia.  Umur  Pasha 
defeated  the  Albanians  in  1844  at  Kapla&ly  and  Kalkandelea  and  conquered 
Prishtina.    A  further  revolt  in  the  summer  of  1848  was  speedily  suppressed. 

In  the  year  1S79  the  Northern  Albanians  opposed  the  concession  of  a  part  of 
Albania  to  Servia  and  Montenegro,  which  had  been  arranged  by  the  treaty  of 
Berlin,  but  in  1880  and  again  in  1881  their  revolts  were  subdued  by  Bervish 
Pasha.  In  1887  disturbances  broke  out  in  iVlbania  upon  the  imposition  of  a  new 
land  tax.  Tbe^e  ninvc^npnts  were^repeated  U  <m\  year  to  year  in  the  pnrpiiii  of  Itlood 
feuds,  frontier  quarrels,  etc.  So  lately  aa  the  outset  of  1902  Kiiemsi  Paslia  had 
some  trouble  in  restoring  peace  at  Diakovo ;  but  in  1904  the  revolt  was  renewed 
A  significant  fact  b  the  vigorous  interest  taken  in  the  solution  of  the  Albanian 
question  "  by  the  leader  of  the  Young  Tinkish  movement,  Ismail  Kemfil  Bey  (p.  194), 
who  maiU*  F.russt'Ir-»his  base  of  operations.  In  the  spring  of  1902  Aladro  Kastriota, 
a  supposed  descendant  of  Skanderbeg  (see  genealogical  tree  on  p.  225),  attempted 
to  fldr  naticnial  Albanian  feeling,  though  without  any  immediate  success* 
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IV 

BOHEMIA,  !\TORAyiA,  AND  SiLEtilA  PREVIOTJS  TO 
THKTR  VhiO^  WITH  AUSTIUA  IN  THE.YEAK  1562 

Bt  bb.  BERTBOLD  bbbtholz 


1.  PEELXMINAXiY  GEOGRAPHICAL  OBSERVATION 

THE  general  term  <*Siidetio  lands,"  us  employed  to  mdnde  Bohemia^ 
Moravia,  and  Silesia,  is  only  partially  finmded  upon  {renpfrapliical  facts. 
These  countries,  aa  compared  with  the  neighbouring  regions  of  the 
Alpih  and  Garpathiansv  fi»m  in  any  case  a  uniform  cUshiet)  of  vhidi 
the  cowponent  parts  are  not  divided  from  one  another  by  any  great  mountainous 
frontier,  while  they  are  collectively  distinguished  frnin  the  adjoining  territories 
by  the  uniformity  of  their  elevation.  On  the  other  hand,  all  three  countries  are 
completely  independent  of  one  another  by  reason  uf  their  respective  hydrograph- 
ieal  iaolaition,  and  from  the  fact  that  they  are  watered  fay  different  river  aystema. 
Bohemia's  river  system  converges  on  the  Elhe  and  flows  towards  the  North  Sea; 
Moravia's  waters  are  carried  by  the  Marc  h  to  the  Danube,  while  the  main  rive,r 
of  Bilesia,  the  Oder,  empties  itself  into  the  Baltic  In  respect  of  contiguration,^ 
•laek.two  of  iSbauB  oooDtriea  ase  not  materially  distingniahed  from  the  adjoining 
terrifeocieai  Bohemia  alone  is  a  land  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  natural  frontiers; 
the  southern  buiuidary  of  Moravia,  on  tlie  other  hand,  lies  eutirely  oppii  towards 
Austria,  while  its  boundary  on  the  Bohemian  side  is  marked  by  the  Bohemian 
and  Mocaviaii  highlanda.  I^esia,  again,  posseflaea  a  natinal  ftanHkt  only  upon 
the  BOath  and  southwest,— that  is,  on  tlie  aide  of  Bohemia  and  Movaria,  and  not 
upon  the  north  and  the  east. 

Three  f^jeat  independent  mountain  ranges  divide  Bohemia  from  its  non-Austrian 
neighbuurs:  the  liuhuier  Wald  divides  it  from  Bavaria,  the  Erz  Gebii^e  from 
Saanmyt  and  firom  Silesia  theBiesen  Gebixge  and  the  Sudeten,  wfaioh  at  the  same 
time  form  the  northeastern  boundary  of  Bavaria^  The  boimdar}'  between  ^fnra^  ia 
and  Hungary  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  western  spurs  of  (he  Carpathians,  ofTshoots 
of  which  form  a  natural  bridge  between  the  Carpathians  and  the  Alps.  All  these 
mountain  ran^  are,  however,  but  of  mod«ate  height  (the  highest  peaks  in  the^ 
Biesen  Gebirge  reach  an  average  height  of  just  over  five  thousand  feet) ;  tliey  are, 
however,  disling;iislK><l  by  thick  forests  an<l  great  seeni'*  bennty,  while  the  Erz 
Gebirge  is  volcanic  in  character,  as  is  pioved  by  the  numerous  ancient  and  histori- 
cally famous  hot  springs  and  baths  of  Bohemia. 

The  hydrographio^  aystem  of  Bohemia  appears  as  one  isolated  watercourse 
nmning  tlinmpli  tlu;  centre  of  the  country  from  nnrth  to  south,  and  receiving  all 
the  streams  from  west  and  en  t^.  The  ^fnldau  ri.ses  in  l!i<"'  R^hnirr  Wnld,  nnd  tirpt 
flows  in  a  uortlierly  direction  from  Trague  to  Meluik  until  iia  couliueiice  with  the 
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Elbe,  the  Elbe  flowjng  from  the  Rieaen  Gebirge  fiist  in  a  soutlierlj  and  tihen 
in  a  northwesterly  direction.  The  ootuse  of  these  rivers  and  of  their  tribu- 
taries—  on  the  left  the  Vottava,  Berauu,  and  Eger,  and  on  the  right  the  Lusch- 
nito  and  Saaava — points  to  a  gradual  slope  of  the  countiy  from  the  frontiers 
towaidB  tihe  ceatm.  Moravia,  on  the  contiaiy,  slopes  eouHiwaTdB^  as  is  diown  by 
the  coarse  of  the  March ;  this  also  receives  the  streama  from  the  Bohemian  and 
^foraviau  highlands  ou  the  west,  the  Zwittava,  Schwarzava,  Oslava,  Iglava,  and 
Thaya.  together  with  iriljutarioj*  from  the  Sudeten  and  Carpathian  Mountains, 
the  Thes^,  Bislrili^,  Bechva,  and  Oslava.  The  upper  reaches  alone  of  the  Oder 
lie  within  our  district;  it  rises  on  Moravian  soil,  forms  part  of  the  trontter  h^ween 
Moravia  and  Silesia,  and  receives  tributaries  both  from  the  Svideten  (the  Oppa) 
and  from  the  Reskiden  (Ostravitza,  Olsa).  The  natural  and  comparatively  easy 
passage  from  the  Oder  to  the  Mai-ch  at  the  "  Moravian  Gate "  made  the  valley  of 
these  two  streams  one  of  the  most  important  lines  in  communication  from  the 
earliest  period ;  its  importance  has  been  coiumemorated  in  the  name  ^  Amber 
Road,"  and  its  vahie  consisted  in  the  fact  that  it  was  an  immediate  means  of 
communication  between  the  Baltic  coast  and  the  Danube,  and  thus  formed  a  pas- 
sage from  the  Boman  Empire  to  German  tenitocy.  Urns  geographical  configura- 
tion informs  oa  of  the  important  part  which  two  at  least  of  these  distriota  have 
played  in  the  commerce  of  the  world,  at  an  q>och  upon  which  we  have  no  written 
aouroe  of  information. 

Access  to  Bohemia  was  made  possible  in  antiquity  by  a  number  of  mountain 
paaaea  as  well  aa  hj  the  watwway  of  the  Elbe ;  here  were  formed  the  earlieat  lines 
of  commercial  intercourse,  which,  in  spite  of  advanced  civilization  and  intercom- 
munication, have  remained  fixed  by  the  topographical  character  of  the  coimtry. 
In  particular  the  need  uf  aalt,  which  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  8udet«n  countries, 
obliged  the  early  opening  of  inteteourae  with  all  parts  of  the  w<nld,  from  Bohemia 
to  the  Saxon  districts  (Halle),  from  Bohemia  and  Moiavia  to  the  Danube  district 
(Salzkamraei-j^t),  from  Moravia  and  i^ilesia  to  Hungary  and  Poland.  In  Carolin- 
giau  times  we  hear  of  imports  of  iron  and  metals  into  these  Slavonic  countries, 
and  also  of  exports  of  furs,  wax,  horses,  and  slaves.  Prague  was  an  important 
commercial  cent  re  of  the  tenth  century,  and,  according  to  the  evidence  of  a 
Jewish  traveller,  Ilinihini  ibn-Yakuh,  was  visit*^'<I  by  Paissiau  and  Slavonic  mer- 
chant.s  from  Cracow,  and  by  Mohammedans  and  Jews  ;  it  was  in  eonnec'tion  with 
PasiiaLi  and  li^ensbuig  by  means  of  tmcks  over  the  B<)hmer  \\  aid,  with  Erfurt 
and  Halle  by  the  peases  of  the  Era  Oehiige,  and  with  Mdssen  by  the  difficult 
"Serbensteig."  The  Riesen  Gebirge,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Thietmar,  was 
crossed  from  early  times  by  the  difficult  jiath  which  ran  towanls  Iglau,  that  is, 
towards  the  Bohem()-Mora\ian  frontier ;  it  there  joined  the  ancient  line  of  com- 
munication leading  from  the  ii^rior  of  Bohemia  tiirough  Koravia  to  Poland  upon 
the  one  hand  and  Hungary  upon  the  other.  The  connection  of  Moravia  with 
Austria  was  early  accomplished  by  means  of  bridges  over  the  Thaya  River.  As 
the  navigable  rivers  and  the  tracks  which  entered  the  coimtr}'  from  without,  and 
were  continued  within  it,  formed  the  first  sign-posts  pointing  to  permanent  settle- 
ments, so  also  did  the  complex  system  of  smaller  rivers  within  the  countiy.  Apart 
from  the  earliest  Germanic  civili;^ation  in  the  first  centuries  of  our  era,  concerning 
whicli  geotrraphy  has  no  clear  evidence  to  give,  we  may  at  any  rate  establish  the 
fact  that  blavouic  emigruutti  crus&ed  the  frontier  fwressts  and  took  possession  of  the 
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valleys  and  plains.  Here  the}-  fouudetl  their  liltlo  villages  in  circular  form,  or 
more  often  in  oblong  shape,  upon  either  side  of  some  one  thoruughfare ;  here  the 
noblea  erected  tiieir  ^  eastitefl,"  often  in  ewamps  and  upon  river  ialanda  The  above- 
mcuticnied  Ibrahim  has  given  us  a  description  of  the  road  to  Fkagoe  aa  it  was  in 
the  second  half  of  the  tenth  century :  "  The  road  runs  across  mountaius  and  through 
wildernesses;  at  the  end  of  the  forest  there  is  a  swamp  of  about  two  miles  in 
length,  over  which  a  bridge  has  been  thrown  to  tlie  town  of  Fngue."  Koamas 
says  of  the  Moiaviau  castle  of  Podivin,  that  it  lay  in  the  middle  of  the  river 
Zuratka  (Scb^varza^'a). 

German  colonisation  then  produced  a  great  transformatiuu  in  the  topography 
of  the  couutr>'.  In  Silesia  the  Slav  had  brought  scarcely  one-thiid  of  the  anJ}Iie 
area  under  culdvation  in  more  than  six  centuries,  and  when  we  consider  what 
wide  districts  in  the  east  and  north  of  ^Moravia  the  Germans  were  the  first  to 
colonise,  we  can  gain  a  general  picture  of  the  civilization  of  the  Sudeten  country 
from  the  twelfth  and  thirtecuth  ceuturieii.  The  princes  who  invited  the  Germans 
into  Slavonic  territoiy  were  well  aware  of  tiie  advantageous  configuration  dl  their 
district,  and  knew  that  it  promised  a  new  and  profitable  sphere  for  all  those 
branches  of  agricultural  activity  which  had  long  been  practised  in  "VVestern  Ger- 
many. The  employment  of  the  heavy  German  u-ou  plough  instead  of  the  light  Slavo- 
nic mattock  vastly  increased  the  productivity  of  the  soiL  New  objects  of  cultivation, 
especially  the  vine,  which  were  introduced  by  the  colonists,  have  for  ceutoriea 
played  a  most  im]>ortant  part  in  the  domestic  economy  of  the  towns  and  monas- 
teries. The  clearing  of  the  forests  and  the  deforestation  of  the  coimtry  advanced 
uniformly  with  colonisation.  The  Germans  by  their  mining  operations  opened  up 
a  source  of  wealth  and  financial  activity  of  which  the  Slavs  had  never  dreamed ; 
a  number  of  towns  (Kuttonberjr  in  T^ohemia,  Iglau  in  Moravia,  P.enischau  in  Silesia, 
and  others)  owe  their  origin  and  development  to  copper  smelting.  This  work  of 
civilization  was  originally  led  by  the  luouasteries,  which  were  founded  aud  main- 
tained in  large  numbers  by  the  princes  and  nobility,  especially  the  monasteries  of 
the  Cistercian  and  Praemonstratian  orders,  whose  activity  can  bo  clearly  traced, 
especially  in  Moravia  aud  .Silesia.  Both  countries,  which  were  but  ill  provided 
with  monasteries  and  foundations  until  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century, 
developed  in  tiie  course  of  this  and  the  next  century  many  such  centree  of  intd- 
lectual  aud  economic  life  which  rapidly  developed  into  large  tetritorial  lordships. 
Side  by  side  with  tliese,  the  towns  and  villages  developed  on  the  basis  of  German 
rights  into  independent  corporations,  partly  in  connection  with  older  and  smaller 
settlements,  but  in  many  cases  by  fresh  settlements  in  the  districts  hitherto  unin- 
haUted.  Anothy  new  feature  which  completed  the  transformation  was  the  rise^ 
in  and  after  the  twelfth  century,  of  numerous  castles  belonging  to  the  great 
and  small  landowners  of  the  upper  and  lower  nobility.  These  were  erected  for 
the  most  part  upon  heights,  mountain  peaks,  steep  precipices,  aud  dominated  the 
adjoining  territory,  with  the  land  or  wat»  ways  whidi  pass  beneath  them.  In  the 
fourteenth  oentiuy  most  of  them  became  notorious  as  the  eyiies  of  robber  knights, 
who  were  a  continual  object  of  annoyance  to  the  town  popiJations ;  now  their 
romantic  ruins  remain  to  us  as  the  last  memorial  of  their  former  political  and 
eeonomie  power. 

Upon  tfie  whole  the  distribution  of  nationalities  corresponds  with  this  historic 
eal  course  of  devdopment,  although  here,  too,  many  changes  in  detail  have  taken 
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place  from  age  to  age.  At  the  present  day  the  plains  of  Bohemia,  with  the  central 
part  of  the  country  and  the  east  boundary  towards  MoraWa,  are  occupied  by  the  - 
SUvonic  population,  while  tbe  Germana  stinound  them  in  a  fairly  continuous 
ring  on  the  north,  west,  and  south.  Colonies  of  German-speaking  nationalities 
of  j^reater  or  smaller  she.  iire  iil<o  to  be  found  sporadically  in  ihe  interior.  FLiially, 
the  German  race  has  largely  modihed  the  population  ol  all  the  lai'ger  towns ;  in 
fact  tlie  oiuUul  point  and  the  earliest  aetUement  of  the  Germans  in  Bohemia  is 
the  German  oolony  in  Prague,  the  existence  of  which  vi  evidenoed  as  early  as  the 
eleventh  century.  In  Moravia  uaiioual  (li=;Liiictious  are  less  strongly  marked  ;  but 
here  also  the  larp^est  continuous  flermanir  arcM  exists  in  the  Tnountainous  nortli 
and  on  the  lower  Auatriuu  irouLier.  iu  Moravia  the  essentially  Germuu  chai-acLer 
of  all  the.laxge  towns  is  more  strongly  marked  than  in  Bohemia;  tiiese  again  are 
in  conneetion  with  the  greater  or  smaller  isolated  German  settlements,  such  as 
Iglau,  Briiun,  Wischau,  Neutitsciiein,  and  others.  In  Silesia  the  conditions  are 
coitirely  similar. 

As  renpuds  the  numbem  <^  the  populations  in  the  mediaeval  towns  of  Bohemia, 
Moiavia,  and  Silesia,  direct  evidence  is  hardly  obtainable  in  any  case,  and  calcula- 
tiODS  have  been  made  concerning  very  few  plai  es.  Thus  it  is  said  that  in  the 
year  1390  Eger  lud  7,155  inhabitants,  iu  the  year  1446,  7,o40,  and  in  the  year 
1600,  5,525.  Information  from  •  wholly  unreliable  source  concerning  tbe  town  of 
Olmutz  (in  the  year  1060, 10,000  inhabitants,  in  the  year  1415,  29,000)  contiar 
diets  all  other  experit  iico.  On  the  other  hand,  the  estimate  of  1466  taken  from 
the  pa]>al  document  of  that  year,  to  the  etlect  that  there  were  about  12^000  com- 
muuicuuls  iu  iiriiuij,  uppear:>  uui  iiicredible. 

The  natural  ponition  of  the  Sudetie  countries  as  a  link  between  the  east  and 
west  and  the  north  and  south  of  Europe,  together  wiih  the  great  w<mlth  and 
fertility  of  their  soil,  explains  the  important  position  which  they  once  occupied- 
Attempts  have  been  made  at  diilerent  tim^  to  niako  them  the  centre  of  a  gr^t 
«mpire;  as,  for  instanee,  in  tbe  time  of  Samo,  under  the  Moravian  dynasty  of 
Moimir,  or  again  in  the  case  of  ]>:jheniia  durin^:  ilie  domination  of  (he  Plemyslids, 
and  finally  by  the  Lu?:embni>^  kings.  These  efl'orts  have  sooner  or  lat«r  resulted 
in  total  failure,  probably  in  large  measure  from  the  fact  that  the  interconnection 
of  these  three  countries  is  by  no  means  «o  strong  as  that  of  Silesia  with  the  north 
and  of  Moravia  with  the  southern  neij^ilKNiriii^  States,  a  leUttion  foftber  indicated 
lay  the  configoration  of  the  country. 

2.  THE  FBE^HISTOBIC  PERIOD 

The  conclusions  of  those  who  have  investiijated  the  pre-historic  period  in 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  aud  Silesia  are  marked  by  wide  divei^ncy.  WTiile  the  majority 
of  jthem  support  tbe  view  that  here,  as  in  other  districts  of  Central  Europe,  Gdta,' 
ihvmans,  and  Slavs  followed  one  another,  yet  otber  inquirers  assert  that  the  Slavs 
are  indigenous  to  these  districts.  Between  these  two  views  stand  sup]  ions 
af^rently  more  moderate,  to  the  eflfect  that  the  Hercynian  Boii  were  not  iu  any 
way  related  to  the  Celtic  Boii,  that  the  Marcomauuiau  kingdom  had  its  centre  on 
Bavarian  seal,  or  that  botii  tbe  OeUic  and  tbe  QariDamc  people  oecuined  but 
vary  limited  portioos  of  Bohemia  and  Moiavia.  In  view  of  all  this  unoertaintj 
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it  would  appwir  ilifrimiH  to  snppo?o  llint  in  ihc  heart  of  Europe  a  wide  district 
remained  untouched  for  centuries,  like  a  lonely  island  in  the  midst  of  the  iieav- 
ing  ocean,  or  that  the  mighty  wares  of  Cdtie  «&d  Qwmanic  migration,  which 
are  attested  by  sure  evidence,  were  beaten  back  by  the  mcRtntain  nngee  of 
Bohemia  and  the  neighbiuirinrf  countries  on  the  east.  It  is  far  innre  prnbaMe 
that  tine  of  the  earliest  waves  of  that  Oprmanic  migration  \vhi(  h  drove  the 
Cimbri  and  Teutons  southwards  about  the  )  ear  115  B.  c.  wasiied  over  the  soil  oi 
Bohemia  and  Momvia.  Foaeidonios  informa  us  that  the  Cimbri  upon  their  mareh 
attacked  the  Boii  in  the  Ilercyuian  forest,  were  driven  back»  and  turned  aside  to 
the  Ister.  We  may  interpret  this  information  to  menn  that  the  Cimbri  invaded 
Bohemia  over  the  £rz  Gebirge  from  the  north,  that  aiier  an  unsuccessful  struggle 
witih  the  Boii  they  turned  aside  to  the  plains  of  (be  lifoich,  and  thence  reaehed 
Ihe  Danube,  Pannoma,  and  STentnally  the  Skordiski  on  the  Save. 

Aliout  two  generations  after  tliese  events,  ahoijt  the  year  60  B.  c,  the  Boii 
evacuated  the  country  to  which  they  have  permanently  given  their  name, — 
Boiduemum,  Bt^ahaim,  B«hmen,  or  Bohemia,  —  most  of  them  removing  to  Pan* 
nonia  er'Korioum.  In  tlie  time  of  C.  Julius  Oseear  the  inhabitants  of  the  Heroyn- 
ian  motintaiii  forest  are  said  to  have  hcon  a  Celtic  (rilie  of  the  VoIcil'  Tcctosar^es. 
They,  however,  were  expelli>d  or  subjugated  by  the  advancin^^  Man  .tmanni.  who 
had  settled  earlier  ou  the  Main;  this  movement  was  carried  out  under  the  ieader- 
4ship  of  Ma(r(o)bod  abont  the  year  12  b.  a  About  the  same  time  the  Quadi,  who 
were  related  to  the  Marcomanni,  found  a  settlement  in  Moravia.  The  name  of 
this  country  in  its  oldest  form,  Mar-ahrt,  Mar-awa,  appears  as  a  compound  of  two 
old  German  words,  the  one  meaning  "  a  spring "  and  the  other  **  water ;  **  ^  a 
matter  of  faet»  the  name  of  the  district  corresponds  with  the  name  of  the  main 
river,  the  March.  Our  evidence  for  the  early  Germanic  occupation  of  Silesia  vests 
upon  a  basis  no  mor<>  eertain  than  the  mndrncc  for  I'olietnia  and  Monivia;  llio 
name  of  Silesia  is  derived  from  that  of  the  German  tribe  of  the  Vandilian  Silingi, 
of  Whom  Ptolemaios  also  speaks  as  dwdling  in  tiiia  district  The  histoiy  of  the 
Marcomanni  and  the  Quadi  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  so  far  as  it  is  known  to  as,  ia 
confined  to  mllitar)-  conflicts  with  the  Romans,  wliich  grew  more  fretjuent  under 
the  enijierDr  Mareiis  Aureiius  (165—180  A.  D.).  Tlie  triumphal  column  wliieh  lie 
^i-e'-^^d  iu  Ivome  in  memorj'  of  his  victorj-  over  these  nations  displays,  even  at  ihe 
ineewit  day,  a  magnifleent  tepresantatiQn  of  these  struj^les,  with  many -valuable 
Stalls  of  the  life  of  the  Quadi  in  ancient  Moravia. 

Though  the  result  of  this  war  seemed  to  have  portended  the  destruction  of 
these  nations,  yet  their  name  continues  for  another  three  centuries,  until 
tbs  westward  expedition  of  Attila  drove  the  main  body  of  the  Marcomanni  and  the 
■Qaadi,  like  so  many  other  German  tribes,  out  of  their  settlements.  During  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries  the  deserted  districts  aro  said  to  have  been  oempied  by 
many  other  German  tribes,  —  the  lieruli,  Rugii,  I^ngobardi;  of  these  events  we 
havB  no  acctnate  knowledge.  The  historical  centre  of  gravity  lay  at  l^t  time 
exclusively  in  the  European  west  and  south,  wliere  a  number  of  Germahic  mees 
were  attemptin^r  to  found  new  empires  upon  the  mins  of  Itome. 

During  these  centuries,  wlieu  the  histore  <>i  ('enliTil  Europe  is  veiled  in 
ileep  obscurity,  proceeded  the  steady  emigrntion  of  the  Slavs  into  the  wide 
districts  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Vistida,  and  southwards  to  the  Danube 
district^*  which  had  been  deserted  by  the  general  augmtiini  of  liie  Qwaum 
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to  iioman  territory.  It  is  indeed  not  entirely  clear  wlietlier  the  stream  came 
exclusively  from  the  upper  reaches  uf  the  Vistula  or  whether  stroug  bodies  of 
6nUfi;nntB  may  not  have  ccmn  to  Moravia  and  Narthem  Ihmguy  froni  tiie  Slav 
Idngdoins  on  the  south. 

However,  before  the  Slav  races  could  attain  any  political  organisation  in  their 
new  homes,  they  succumbed  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  to  the  Avars, 
who  advanced  from  the  south  of  the  Danube  in  a  westerly  and  northerly  direetion 
as  far  as  Thuringia.  The  period  of  their  subjugation  seems  to  have  lasted  for 
about  half  a  ceutury,  until  the  Slav  populatiuu  uu  the  central  Danube  succeeded 
in  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  the  Avars  imder  the  leadership  of  one  8amo,  whose 
Frankish  origin  cannot  he  dii^nited.  Hie  Tcsult  of  thu  aueeess  was  the  f  oundiqg 
of  an  extensive  Slav  empire,  the  central  point  of  which  may  have  been  situated  in 
the  Moravia  aud  Bohemia  of  to-day.  It  had,  however,  no  permanent  ezistenoBt 
and  after  the  death  uf  Samo  (685)  the  empire  fell  to  pieces. 

IL  THE  MORAVIAN  EMPIBE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  MOIMIB 

The  further  development  of  the  Slav  settlement,  its  extension,  and  its  political 
oiganisation  are  hidden  frtnn  us  by  a  gap  in  tradition,  extending  over  more  then  a 

eentury  and  a  hall  We  may,  however,  conclude  that  tlie  international  develop- 
ment of  the  countrv  proprressed  considerably,  from  the  Bohoiniaii  legend  as  related 
by  Kosmas  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  which  talis  oi  Krok,  Libusha, 
and  of  Premysl,  the  fanner  of  8l»ditz,  who  was  called  from  the  ploughshare  to  the 
Uuone,  and  became  the  ancestor  of  the  first  ro}-al  house  of  Bohemia. 

It  is  pn>bable  that  political  aud  social  life  iti  Moravia  developed  much  more 
quickly  and  strongly  during  tlie  same  ])eritKl ;  for  before  I>t)heniia  einertrt'S  from 
the  obscurity  of  legend  into  the  clear  light  o£  hislury,  there  rises  ou  ^Muraviau  soil, 
quietly  and  without  any  legendary  history,  a  self'Oontained  principality  known  as 
the  Moravian  kingdom  of  the  Moimirids,  after  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  Mcnmir 
(Mojmir).  During  the  military  period  of  Charles  the  Great  it  is  unknown,  and 
only  appears  in  its  full  power  during  the  peaceful  reign  of  Louis  the  Pious.  While 
Moimir  did  homage  to  the  German  emperor  and  offered  presents,  he  extmided  his 
power  eastwards^  driving  out  of  his  country  the  neighbouring  Slav  prince  who  had 
settled  in  Neitra.  The  Frankish  counts  in  the  East  Mark  and  in  Pannonia  had 
every  opportunity  of  watching  the  growth  of  the  neighbouring  Moravian  kingdom, 
and  the  fact  that  the  Slav  prince  took  refuge  with  them  upon  his  expulsion,  and 
received  their  sapportk  tends  to  show  that  Moamirls  aspiratioos  met  with  no 
approval  upou  this  side.  However,  serious  opposition  to  the  powers  rising  on  the 
frontier  of  the  empire  formed  no  part  of  the  policy  of  Louis  the  Pious. 

After  the  treaty  of  V  erdun  (843)  Louis  the  German  took  over,  with  his  districts 
in  the  East,  the  task  of  securing  the  supremacy  of  the  empire  formwly  founded  by 
the  emperor  Charles  over  the  neighbouring  Slavs ;  it  was  inevitable  that  a  struggle 
between  the  two  States  should  break  out.  as  indeed  the  Franks  had  already  expected 
ou  their  side.  Even  the  fragmentary  descriptions  which  have  come  down  to  us 
give  an  idea  of  the  fury  and  extent  of  this  struggle,  in  ^ich  the  weaker  nde,  the 
Moimirid  principality,  always  reappears  upon  the  scene,  heroically  maintaining 
its  position  in  spite  of  repeated  defeat  Moimir  himself  escaped  into  his  fortified 
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castles  from  the  tirst  attack  which  the  German  king  delivered  in  the  jear  846. 
Hul  rule,  however,  was  brooght  to  an  end  by  a  domestic  conspiney  led  by  bis  own 

nephew  Kasti2  (Kastislav).  The  second  Muimirid  then  received  the  inheritance  of 
his  uncle  from  the  liands  of  the  Franks,  to  govern  the  land  likewise  under  their 
supremacy.  The  struggle,  however,  soon  broke  out  anew,  because  Kastislav  fol- 
lowed in  his  prodeoesBoi's  footsteps,  and  strove  to  seouie  compete  independence 
of  the  Franki^^li  kingdom.  German  armies  repeatedly  marched  upon  Moravia  in 
the  ycnrs  S55,  8i'i4,  SOC,  aud  8n9.  However,  no  decisive  battle  took  place.  At 
one  time  by  pretended  submission,  aud  at  another  by  flight  into  his  impregnable 
castles,  Baatialav  forced  the  FraiJcs  either  to  make  peace  or  to  retire  fram  the 
inhdspitaWe  eomitry.  Once  again  domestic  treachery  p.latjed  the  Moravian  prince 
in  the  power  of  Louis  f870).  Tlie  (left;ater  of  Kastislav,  his  nephew  Svatopluk 
(Zwentiboid  j,  secured  the  supremacy  over  the  whole  of  Moravia  under  th*'  pro- 
tectorate of  Fmnce,  while  his  uncle  was  punished  by  blinding  and  coiiimenjent 
in  a  French  monastery. 

The  political  struggle  for  the  foundation  of  a  powerful  Slav  empire  was  accom- 
panied, from  the  outset,  by  a  serious  attempt  to  break  the  ecclesiastical  ties  which 
united  these  countries  with  Germany.  German,  Italian,  aud  Greek  priests  were 
working  simnltaneoudy  in  the  country,  and  the  obviously  disastrous  consequences 
to  the  land  afforded  the  jninc^  Kastislav  a  plausible  excuse  for  appearing  before 
tlif  Roman  Pope  Nicholas  1  with  a  request  that  he  should  decide  wliat  priests 
bhouid  henceforward  be  permitted  to  preach  and  teach  in  Moravia.  The  Pope, 
however,  is  said  to  have  dedined  to  consider  the  question,  or  perhaps  to  have 
decided  it  i^inst  tlie  wishee  of  the  Moravian  prince,  who  in  863  asked  for 
fresh  teachers  froiu  the  Creek  emperor  Michael  III,  to  preach  the  true  faith  to 
the  Moravian  nation  in  their  own  lanpiajje.  The  mission  was  entrusted  to  the 
brothers  Coustantiue  (Kyrillos,  Cyrillus)  and  Methodius  of  Thessalomca  (p.  77). 
Their  qtitifemd  wotk  in  Moravia  b^ian  in  the  year  864 ;  as,  howevw,  th^  possessed 
no  high  ecclesiastical  rank,  they  confined  themselves  at  first  to  the  education  of 
the  children.  As  they  desired  to  fulfil  the  object  of  their  mission,  the  introduction 
of  divine  service  in  tlie  Slavonic  language,  both  into  the  Moravian  and  also  into 
the  neighbouring  Slav  kingdom  of  the  Pannontan  prince  Kosel,  the  brothers,  accom- 
panied by  the  most  capable  of  their  scholars,  betook  themselves  to  Home  in  867, 
in  order  to  secure  tlie  Pope's  permission  for  the  use  of  the  Slavonic  liturgy.  Pope 
Hadrian  II  is  said  to  have  fulfilled  the  wish  of  the  Moravians  in  8(38.  leeling, 
however,  a  presentiment  of  approaching  death,  Constantine  resolved  not  to  return  to 
Moravia ;  he  entered  the  monastery  at  Kome,  took  the  name  Cyril  aa  a  monk,  and 
died  shortly  afterwards,  on  Februar.-  14,  8^9.  The  contiiuiution  of  his  apostolic 
work  was  left  to  his  brother  Methodius,  who  had  been  consecrated  bishop  in  J'orne. 
Hardly,  however,  had  he  returned  to  Moravia  with  the  intention  of  resuming  the 
,  Struggle  against  the  German  deigy,  so  successfully  b^gun;  when  the  revolution 
took  place,  which  cost  liastislav  his  throne  and  freedom,  and  transferred  MomvJa 
practically  into  a  Frankish  mark.  Methn<iius  then  succumbed  t^  his  opponents; 
for  two  years  and  a  half,  during  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Svatopluk  in 
Moravia,  he  remained  a  prisoner  in  a  German  m<Miastery. 

Friendly  as  were  the  relations  existing  between  the  new  Moravian  prince  and 
the  neighbouring  German  Empire,  and  in  particular  with  Karlniaiui  the  count  of 
the  East  Mark,  they  continued  but  a  short  time.    So  soon  as  Karlmauu  had 
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leasonto  suspect  the  fidelity  of  Svatoplulc.  he  seized  his  person  and  his  property, 
and  retaiDed  him  at  his  court  in  buuourable  coutinement>  witii  the  idea  tliat  his 
lemoval  would  make  it  easier  to  establish  Frankisli  suprema<7  in  Moravia.  How- 
ever, the  oppressed  Moravian  population  began  a  desperate  attempt  to  secure  their 
freeilnm.  Karlmnnn  tliouglu  t!i:ii  he  c*)uld  intrust  the  task  of  ciushiiifj;  tins  move- 
ment to  no  more  suitable  person  than  Svatopluk,  so  entirely  hail  tlie  Slav  won 
the  coufideuce  of  the  German.  Hardly,  however,  did  Svatopluk  find  himself  among 
his  own  people  than  he  gave  lein  to  his  long^e^wessed  foxy,  and  with  one  blow 
destroyed  not  only  the  arni}-  whii  ^i  hnd  been  pent  to  his  supynirt,  but  al^i>  all  sem- 
blance of  Frankish  dfninnion  in  3Ii'ia\  ia.  In  the  two  following  years  (872  and 
873)  Karlmann  was  una])le  to  break  down  the  resistance  of  Svatopluk.  Not  until 
Ibe  year  874  have  we  direct  evidence  of  the  ooncIusicuL  of  a  peace  at  Forchheim, 
under  which  Svatopluk  promised  fidelity,  obt  dience,  and  the  usual  annual  tribute^ 
Peace  for  eight  years  followed  this  act  of  sutunissiou. 

During  the  period  of  this  national  rising  the  Moravians  also  remembered 
Methodius  in  his  imprisonment  abroad ;  their  Tepresentati<mB  at  Rome  eventually 
iiiduoed  Pope  John  YIH  to  order  the  Bavarian  bishops  to  liberate  the  Moravian 
apostle.  Methodius  immedialely  jiroceeded  (abuiii  ibe  ontset  of  the  year  S7?>)  to 
Kozel,  in  the  Pannonian  princi^mlity,  and  shortly  afienvards  to  Moravia,  wliere  he 
was  received  with  marks  of  high  respect  on  the  part  of  the  prince  and  people. 
Svaitoplukr  however,  UShA  to  ai^ciftte  the  help  which  ni^t  have  been  given  to 
his  political  plans  by  a  firm  establishment  of  the  Slavonic  church  in  the  country. 
Durinp^  the  do2;matic  <iuaiTels  between  IMeilsoilius  and  the  Bavarian  clergy  he 
maintained  a  position  of  neutrality;  he  went  so  far  as  to  express  the  wish  that 
Methodius  ahmild  prove  his  orthodoxy  in  Some  before  the  Pope.  The  latter  was 
thus  for  the  seeond  time  obliged  to  journey  thither,  and  in  the  year  880  returned 
to  his  diocese  under  full  pa^tal  protection,  and  with  further  recognition  of  tlie 
■dignity  oi  his  position.  Even  now,  however,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  gain  a 
compete  victory  over  his  opponents  in  Moravia;  the  Bavarian  clergy  -maintained 
their  position  in  the  country,  and  threw  obstacles  in  his  way.  It  was  not  until  the 
la'^t  years  of  Iiis  life  (he  died  on  April  6,  885)  that  his  position  in  Moravia  became 
more  peacefuL 

Within  this  period  (882-884)  occurred  many  violent  political  struggles  between 
87atopluk  and  tiie  neighbouring  Prankish  districts.  The  Moravian  prince  then 

appeared  as  the  protector  of  onep  i  ti.ni  nf  two  famQie?^  wlio  were  stniggliug  to 
secure  the  position  of  count  in  the  Traungau  and  in  the  East  Mark,  wliih*  Arnnlf 
(Amolf),  the  son  of  Karlmann,  who  governed  the  marks  of  Karantania  and  I'au- 
nooia,  supported  the  opposition  party.  The  war  began -in  882.  In  883  Svatopluk 
was  raging  in  Pannonia  "  like  a  Wfltt"  and  in  the  following  year  ho.stilities  were 
renewed.  The  feud  was  only  rejwssed  upon  the  interference  of  the  emperor 
Charles  III  in  the  East  Mark  in  August,  884.  In  885  peace  was  concluded 
between  Svatopluk  and  Amulf,  which  resulted  in  a  mutual  understanding  so 
complete  that,  wlien  Arnulf  became  candidate  for  the  crown  of  Gennany  itt 
Prankfoit  in  the  year  887,  Svatopluk  zealously  supportdl  him. 

Under  such  circumstances  tlae  work  of  Cyril  and  Methodius  could  not  flourish 
in  Moravia,  the  more  so  as  the  death  of  the  latter  had  thrown  the  entire  responsi- 
bility upon  the  feeble  shoulders  of  a  disciple.  In  the  very  year  of  the  death  of 
Methodius,  the  year  of  Svatopluk'e  leconciliatioiL  with  the  Franks,  a  general  ptt8»- 
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cution  of  the  disciples  of  ^fetliodius  l>ccran  in  Moravia ;  only  a  few  rfceived  ]>er- 
Hiissiou  froiu  iSvatopluk  to  leave  the  cinmtry,  Tfie  Slav  priests  then  i<:>iik  i-efiifre 
in  the  south  iSlavouic  counuieij,  where  their  iiLurgy  iuuud  tt  iielii  unexpectedly 
pBBduetive  (p.  78). 

Thus  politically  as  well  as  eodesiaatieAlly  Moxavia  remained  in  peaceful 
dependence  upon  the  Frankisli  empire  until  the  year  S90.  At  that  lime  diver- 
gent cuuceptions  concerning  the  relation  of  the  Moravian  prmoes  to  the  German  king 
brought  forUi  new  points  of  difierence,  wliioh  were  only  to  be  adyed  by  f  urUier 
ighting.  In  the  tirst  cam]>aign  in  Si^l,  and  moie  especially  in  the  foUuwin^r  year, 
the  Moravians  liehl  ihe  iielJ ;  but  in  tlie  year  H9n,  when  the  power  of  tlie  Slav 
kingdom  for  resistance  was  to  be  tested  lor  the  third  time,  Svatopiuk  died  a  sudden 
but  natural  death.  With  kim  disappeared  irrevooaUly  the  whole  splendour  of  the 
Moravian  kii^dom.  The  violent  struggle  between  the  brothers,  who  were  the 
lieirs  nf  Svatophik,  aeeelerated  the  downfall,  and  the  strength  of  the  country  was 
furtiier  weakened  by  the  secession  of  both  Bohemian  and  Silesian  dislricte,  over 
whioh  the  military  power  of  Svatopluk  had  extended  his  dominion.  Under  these 
drauartanees  it  was  impossible  for  the  oountiy  to  resist  for  ai^  leogili  of  tune  the 
fearful  attadcB  of  the  Magyars,  who  advanced  with  barbaric  ferocity.  In  the  year 
906  Moravia  succumbed  to  this  enemy,  whom  slie  had  hardly  had  time  to  observe, 
nuich  less  to  fear,  after  concluding  in  the  year  901  a  peace  with  her  great  enemy 
Uie  ^maJsB,  which  in  no  way  limited  her  ooostitutional  independence:  Tfam 
Moimiiids  had  ejee  only  for  the  limitations  which  hindered  their  national  devei^ 
opment  upon  the  West,  and  faiU'd  to  see  the  dangers  which  (lireati'ned  their  unpro- 
tected eastern  frontier]  this  neglect  brought  about  the  downfall  of  their  caiefully 
oonatmoted  empire. 


4.  THE  EMPIRE  OF  THE  PiLEMYSUDS 
A.  Thb  StkuogiiEb  or  Eablt  Dbvblofmbmt  {ukttl  1140) 

TffR  downfall  of  the  "Id  l\roravian  kintjdom  made  r<"><nn  for  the  development 
of  other  Blavonic  Slates  which  had  existed  under  tlie  protection  and  government 
of  the  Moimirid  Empire  at  the  time  of  its  highest  power ;  such  were  the  Bohemian 
4iMihy  on  the  west  and  the  Polish  duchy  on  the  northeast  of  'Moravia,  The  fbr- 
tunes  of  ■Rohenna  in  jiartioular  were,  durinp^  the  ninth  century,  often  closely  linked 
with  those  of  lier  more  important  neic^hhuur  on  tlie  east.  The  exj'cditious  of  the 
Franks  were  on  several  occasions  directed  against  both  countries.  Tlie  activity  of 
the  8hrv  apostles  in  Motavia  seems  not  to  have  been  uidieeded  in  Bohemia^  there 
isevident  0  far  the  fact  that  the  Bohemian  Duke  Bofivoi  was  baptised  by  Methodius. 
In  individual  iH)ints,  however,  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  in  polities  and 
religion  are  somewhtU.  obscure,  for  the  reason  that  the  history  o£  Bohemia  is  of  a 
-very  legendary  dharacter  until  late  in  tiie  ninth  oeofcury.  Bdrivoi,  a  eontemporaiy 
cf  Svatopluk,  is  the  first  histodcal  prince  in  Bohemia,  and  his  name  follows  a  long 
series  of  mythical  nders. 

However,  the  foundation  of  a  uniform  kingdom,  and  the  delinite  establishment 
<»f  the  Christian  faith  in  Bohemia,  belongs  to  the  period  of  the  eons  of  BoHvod, 
Spihign6v  (Spitiiin§v)  and  Wratislav,  ami  his  giandsona  Wenzel  the  Sdnt  and 
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Boleslav  L  As  early  as  the  reign  of  Weuzel  (Wenceslaus ;  see  Y\^%.  1  and  2  of  the 
plate  facing  page  took  place  the  hrst  inevitable  collision  between  the  German 
Empire,  whioh  had  {i;aiiied  in  aCieogth  nnoe  the  time  of  Hemy  the  Fowler,  and  the 
Slav  {H  )\ver,  which  had  grown  up  during  the  Hui^arian  wars.  The  stru^le  had 
fatal  t'tlV'cts  u{>ou  German  prosperity.  Wenzcl  was  a  peace-loviiij^  prince,  wlinse 
mind  wa;>  beut  more  upon  the  salvation  of  the  Church  than  on  temporal  success ;  he 
readily  recc^nised  the  supremacy  of  the  German  king,  and  agreed  to  the  old  tribute, 
when  Henry  I  appeared  before  Prague  in  the  year  928.  When,  however,  Wenzel 
in  the  course  of  domestic  struggles  lost  his  life  in  the  year  935  at  the  hands  of 
his  brothers  and  allies,  and  Boleslav  I, "  the  fratricide,"  became  duke,  the  war  with 
Germany  broke  out  afresh.  The  Bohemian  prince  held  out  for  a  long  time  in  tlie 
frontier  fortresses  and  abattis,  which  protected  hia  country  againat  King  Otto  I, 
then  hard  pressed  by  enemies  on  many  sides ;  eventually,  hmvever,  Boleslav's 
strength  g^rew  feeble,  and  in  950  he  submitted  to  the  same  condiLion.s  under  which 
his  bt'uLher  and  pt-edece.<^ur  had  recognised  German  supremacy,  in  the  battle  of  the 
Lechfeld  in  the  year  955  a  Bohemian  auxiliary  force  fought  aide  by  side  with  the 
troops  of  the  imited  German  races.  Boleslav,  who  protected  his  frontiers  against 
the  impetuous  Magyars,  pursued  the  defeated  enemy»  and  inflicted  further  defeat 
upon  them. 

About  this  time  appeared  a  dangeroua  rival  to  the  rising  Pfemyslid  principality ; 
this  waa  the  Pioliah  Empire.  We  first  become  acquainted  with  the  existence  of 
this  new  power  in  the  lowlands  between  the  Oder  and  the  Warthe  about  963 ; 
ita  political  centre  waa  Gnesen,  and  it  extended  southwest  to  the  modem  Silesia, 
where  it  toudted  the  Bohemian  kingdom.  At  first  the  two  Slav  prinetpaliiies 
maintained  friendly  relations;  the  Polish  Duke  Mesko  I  (Mieczyslav,  Mscislav, 
Miseco;  died  992)  married  Dubrava,  the  dau^fhter  of  Boleslav  I  of  Bohemia. 
!She  it  was  who  won  over  both  her  husband  and  his  people  to  Christianity. 
As  early  as  the  year  968  a  PoUah  bishopric  was  founded  in  Poeen,  whereas 
the  bishopric  of  Pngue  did  not  exist  before  the  year  973  (probably  97  )  T.uhe- 
mian  auxiliary  tmnps  supported  Mesko  in  his  struggles  against  his  uurthern 
neighbours.  The  Polish  and  Bohemian  princes  (this  latter  the  son  and  namesake 
of  Boleslav  I)  made  an  alliance,  and  joined  in  helping  the  Bavarian  duke  Henry 
against  the  Emperors  Otto  II  and  Otto  III  in  the  years  976  and  983-985.  Then, 
however,  the  hand  of  frieiidshij)  between  the  two  brothers-in-law  was  broken ; 
Dubrava  had  died  in  977.  In  the  year  990  our  authorities  speak  of  the  "  bitter 
hostility  "  existing  between  the  two,  as  the  Pole  had  captured  a  considerable  dis- 
trict"  B^um "  from  Bdiemia,  and  bad  suooeeded  in  maintaining  his  position  in  a 
series  of  battles.  Accurate  geographical  information  is  wanting,  but  from  the 
mention  ot  the  place  Niemtsch  (Noraci)  it  has  l>ceu  concluded  that  the  scene  of 
the  war  was  Silesia.  A  long  period  of  bitter  struggle  between  tlie  two  neighbour- 
ing States  foUowed,  which  severely  tested  the  resources  of  the  Pfemydid  kkigdom. 

After  about  a  centuiy  of  developinent  Bohemia  had  now  arrived  at  a  turning- 
point  which  is  marked  upon  the  one  hand  by  a  decline  in  political  power,  and  on 
the  other  by  violent  domestic  convulsions.  That  period  came  when  Adalbert,  the 
second  bishop  of  Kagne,  abandoned  "  the  blind  nation  rushing  to  its  own  downfall,'* 
Idk  his  w)untry  and  Ins  home,  and  preferred  to  sacrifice  his  life  in  missionary  work 
among  the  savage  Prussians  (997).  It  is  the  period  when  a  nnble  native  family,  the 
Slavnikings,  from  which  Adalbert  was  sprung,  was  exterminated  by  Duke  Bole- 
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slav  II  and  the  nobility.   The  contagion  of  diHCord  soon  extended  to  the  royal 
family,  and  the  Pr^mr^^lids  and  the  Bohemians  were  govemed  by  dukes^ 
by  the  chroniclers  as  "  basilisks, "  or   poisonous  vipers." 

HaitQy  had  Boledfty  III,  the  son  of  BoledaT  II,  asHamed  the  goveniinakt  in 
the  year  999  than  he  attempted  to  destroy  his  two  younger  brothers,  Jaromir  and 
TTdalrich,  and  upon  the  failure  of  his  attempt  drove  them  out  of  ilu  country  with 
their  mother ;  they  found  a  refuge  at  the  imperial  court  in  Germany.  The  cou- 
ditton  of  affaln  natmtdly  enaUed  the  warlike  Polish  Ihike  Boledav  I  Ghabri 
(Chrobry  or  Chrabry ;  992-1025)  to  seise  Bohemia,  with  the  help  of  dissatisfied 
Bohemian  nobles,  at  the  outset  nf  the  year  100;^,  after  previously  conquering  the 
German  frontier  laud  between  the  Oder  and  the  Elbe,  and  also  Moravia.  He 
declined,  however,  to  do  homage  to  the  emperor  for  his  new  dominions,  and 
Henry  II  resolved  to  deprive  the  Pole  of  his  latest  aeqnisitiona  Bohemia  was 
reconquered  at  the  first  attack  (1004),  and  Prinre  Jaromir  was  invested  with 
the  duchy  of  Bohemia.  The  struggle  for  the  other  conquests  of  the  Pole  ended 
in  a  long  war  between  the  German  emperor,  who  was  supported  by  the 
Bohemians,  and  BolesUv  Ghalnri;  the  war  ooeupied  almoet  the  ratve  reign  of 
this  prince. 

In  the  com^  of  the  struggle  between  the  Bohemian  and  Polish  powers  vietory 
returned  to  the  flag  of  the  former,  especially  after  the  death  of  Boieslav  Uhabri 
(1025),  when  a  period  of  intemal  confusion  began  in  Poland;  while  in  Bohemu, 
after  the  short  rule  of  Jaromir,  his  brother  Udalrich  seized  the  runs  of  go\ern- 
meut,  with  the  support  of  his  bold  son  Bfetislav.  To  Pretislav  is  in  particular  due 
the  achievement  of  obtaining  from  Poland  the  land  of  Moravia  in  1029,  the  last  of 
the  great  conquestB  of  the  period  of  Boieslav  Ghabri.  The  unjon  of  this  diatrict 
with  Bohemia  materially  increased  the  iwestige  and  the  atomgth  of  the  Ffranyslid 
dynasty. 

After  the  death  of  his  father  Udalrich  (1034)  Btetislav  took  over  the  sole 
government.  In  1039  he  undertook  an  expedition  into  Poland  with  a  laige  army, 
and  made  a  victorious  advance  as  far  as  Gnesen,  plundering  and  de^^wtating  the 
laud  on  all  sides.  At  the  point  where  the  corpse  of  the  Hi.-^hop  of  Prague,  Adal- 
bert, had  been  laid  to  rest  after  his  martyrdom  at  the  hands  of  the  Prussians  (997), 
Bfetislav  atoned  for  the  ingratibude  of  his  forefathers  to  this  noble  man ;  be  made 
his  Bohemian  and  Moraviim  subjects  renounce  at  the  marlTt's  grave,  while  they 
were  in  arms,  a  number  of  heathen  customs  of  lonp  standing,  against  which  Adal- 
bert had  alr^dy  inveighed.  The  "  sacred  burden,"  the  remains  of  the  martyr,  were 
then  brought  back  to  his  native  land.  The  conquests,  however,  of  certain  districUs 
of  Poland  had  to  he  abandoned  whoi  the  emperor  Henry  III  protested  a^unst 
them.  Like  Henry  TI  before  him,  his  son  was  determined  to  jirevent  the  creation 
of  a  great  Slav  empire  on  the  east  of  Germany.  Bfetislav  accepted  the  challenge 
forthwith,  and  in  the  Hrst  year  of  the  war  (1040)  he  secured  a  great  success.  In 
tiie  following  year,  however,  the  course  of  the  campaign  was  so  disastrous  to  the 
Bohemians,  owing  to  the  treacherous  desertion  of  certain  nobles  to  the  emperor's 
cause,  that  the  Bohemian  niler  was  forced  to  stie  for  peace.  Only  two  Silesian 
districts  of  his  Polish  conquests  were  left  to  him,  and  these  were  shortly  afterwards 
perforce  restored  to  the  Polish  prince  in  tetum  for  a  yearly  tribute^  Henceforward 
Bretislav  renounced  all  military  opeiaticma  against  the  German  Empire,  and  indeed 
supported  the  emperor  in  his  campa^ns,  especially  against  Hungary.  Bretislav 
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Mcured  peace  and  qxiiet  for  tbe  advancement  o!  civilization  and  economic  pros* 
perity  in  his  own  U'lritories.  During  his  government  in  ]U>hemia  and  Moravia 
several  important  monasteries  were  fouzuied.  In  tlie  interior  of  hia  extensive 
empire  hehopsd  to  be  ftUe  to  eecnre  peraunent  order,  even  after  bis- death,  tfafough 

bis  heir.   He  bequeathed  to  liis  first-bom  bob,  SptttgnSr,  the  government  in 

Bolieii-'i't,  t'H^tther  with  tlie  penernl  ri'jht  of  supTPmacy;  Mf»m'\'ia  he  Hi\nded  among 
his  three  jounger  sons,  Wratislav,  Konrad,  and  Utto.  A  lifth  son,  Jaromir,  wae 
intended  for  t^  eodeslastioal  profession. 

KetielaT  bad,  bowenrer,  taken  inadequate  measures  to  secure  the  performance 
of  the?p  cnnditiniijt.  nnd  the  renctinn  bppran  immediately  after  his  death  (1055). 
Spitignev  deprived  his  Moravian  brothers  of  their  rule,  destroyed  the  nobility  of 
Moravia,  who  attempted  to  offer  resistance  to  his  aggressive  measures,  and  finally, 
fwnnlmown  reasons,  expelled  from  Boliemia  the  Germans,  who  bad  acquired  great 
influence  during  his  fn'.lnT';  reign;  he  also  banished  Ins  ninthpr,  .ludit!i  von 
Schweinfurt,  the  first  (iermau  princess  who  had  occupied  the  throne  of  the  Premy- 
slids.  However,  the  government  of  Spitignev  lasted  scarcely  six  years  (1055- 
1061). 

His  brother  and  successor,  Duke  Wratislav  TT,  reverted  to  hh  father's  policy, 
both  with  relation  to  thefSfovernment  and  the  adjoining  Moravian  districts,  and  also 
in  r^ard  to  his  relations  with  the  German  emperor,  Bf«tislav  had  given  Mora^'ia 
itB  first  mooastny  by  his  foandatioa  at  Raigeni  (1048),  and  WmtlslaT,  notwith- 
standing the  great  difficulties  raised  in  his  path  by  his  brother  Jaromir-Gtebhard, 
bishop  of  Prague,  founded  the  bishopric  of  Olmlitz  in  10B2,  which  afterwards 
became  the  ecclesiastical  centre  of  Moravia.  Of  very  considerable  importance  to> 
Soheniia  end  to  the-  German  Shnpire  are  tbe  personal  relations  npoii  Wldch  Duke 
WntiBlaT  entered  with  the  emperor  Henry  IV  ;  these  endured  undianged  during 
the  whole  government  of  the  two  rulers,  notwitlistandiug  the  general  seeession  of 
the  princes  from  the  emperor  and  the  warnings  of  Pope  Gregory  VII.  As  a  reward 
for  tiiis  personal  fidelity  and  for  the  constant  military  help  which  the  ftvraidabl* 
repatation  of  his  troops  was  able  to  give  the  emperor,  the  Bohemian  dnke  wae 
rewarded  at  different  times  lir  neir^hlmuring  picfes  of  territory,  tliotigh  he  was 
unable  to  maintain  a  permanent  supremacy  over  them ;  and  in  the  year  1086  be 
was  allowed  to  aseonie  the  dignity  of  king,  though  this  was  merely  a  personal 
cooeession  to  bimselt  So  great  was  the  reputatiim  posaes-sed  by  Wratislav  in 
flpTTnany  that  the  archbishop  Wezilo  of  Mayence  annonnred  the  elevation  of  the 
Jioheraian  duke  to  the  dignity  of  king  in  these  words  to  tlie  Pope:  "All  aro 
agreed  that  be  would  have  been  worthy  of  even  higher  favour,  if  any  such  could 
have  been  found  for  him."  Only  in  his  own  house  did  Wratislav  foil  to  seeare 
])eace.  There  were  continual  quarrels  now  with  his  brother  the  bishop  of  Prrijyiie, 
now  again  witli  his  other  brothers  the  Moravian  princes,  and  also  with  iiis  son 
and  his  nepbewa  These  differences  often  caused  local  disturbance,  and  some- 
times forced  him  to  take  np  arms  against  his  opponents.  Tbe  cause  of  them 
among  the  Pi'-em3-8lids  —  and  they  were  to  endure  for  almost  the  next  century  and 
a  half  —  consisted  in  that  refrnlation  for  the  succession,  the  ".Ttustitia  Bohemorum," 
which  Duke  Bretislav  is  said  to  have  arranged  up^m  bis  death-bed ;  according  to 
this,  supremacy  was  to  fell  to  tbe  ddest  son  of  the  bouse. 

It  was  the  Moravian  princes  who  more  particvdarly  revolted  against  the  ix)wer 
of  the  Dnke  of  Bohemia  in  the  attempt  to  establish  their  claim  to  tbe  Bohemian 
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throne  During  the  reigii  of  the  two  successors  of  Wratislav  (died  1092),  his  sons 
Bletislav  II  and  Boiivoi,  we  have  struggles  with  Udalrich  of  Briinn  and  Lutold  of 
Znaim  (1101),  and  seme  yean  later  (1105  and  1107)  vnHh  Daln  Svatopluk  of 
OlmfUae;  HMm-pBaduoed  very  aeacMma  dklniTbaiioeai  At  the  same  time  the  Pien^* 
slid  Empire  was  involved  in  mimerons  military  enterprises  abroad :  at  one  time 
gainst  Unngaiy,  aC  another  against  Poland ;  now  upon  ita  own  initiative,  and  agaiu 
as  fdlowin^  the  German  kings.  The  rdations  of  the  eountry  to  the  empire  wwe 
by  no  means  disturbed  by  this  internal  confusion;  on  the  contrary,  the  emperor  wa» 
often  called  in  as  arbitrator.  This  struggle  increases  in  dramatic  force  until  it 
reaches  i^  hi^iest  point  in  the  year  1125.  Duke  Vladislav,  also  a  son  of  Wrat- 
ialaT  II,  had  died,  and  had  beea  ancoeedad  in  the  government  by  his  yoimgex 
hroCher  Sobeslav ;  he  was  opposed  by  his  cousin  Prince  Otto  of  Olnrii^  who  found 
a  powerful  ally  in  King  Lothar  of  8ii]j{iliii^Hnl)uri,'.  Hiilieito  German  kings  had 
offered  no  dueut  interference  in  the  struggle  of  tiie  Bohemian  rivals,  but  Lothar 
led  the  army  to  Bohemia  in  person  to  support  the  cause  of  bis  protdg^  Otto. 
The  zoault  was  the  fearfal  baMile  oC  Kulm  on  Pehroaiy  18, 1126,  in  which  mot 
only  the  German  knights  in  the  king's  aarrioe  met  with  total  defeat^,  but  the 
Moravian  prince  was  also  slain. 

The  wars  of  succession  were,  however,  not  concluded.  Daring  t^e  government 
of  Sohdalav  {1125-1140)  (he  ooaatrjr  was  in  a  oontinual  state  of  inftennl  fennenL 
However,  the  duke  vigorously  suppressed  one  conspiracy  after  another,  and  thus 
secured  time  to  carry  on  his  numerous  foreign  warsj  chiefly  against  Poland,  which 
he  repeatedly  devastated  (1132-1135),  th^  in  the  service  of  King  Lothar,  with 
wiiom  he  had  made  peace  immediatriy  after  the  faattla  of  Kulm;  ha  took  part  in 
Lothai'a  warn  in  Qeimanji  Italy,  and  Hm^^. 


JB.  VLADISAT  11  AND  HIS  SUCCESSORS  UNTIL  THB  AGREEMENT  OF  1197 

Unttiti  the  snccessor  of  Sobcslav,  his  nephew  Vladislav  li,  the  smouldering  fire 
blazed  up.  The  youthful  Bohemian  duke  vras  opposed  simultaneously  by  a  num- 
ber of  Bohemian  Pfemyslid  princes,  by  the  Moravian  princes  of  Briinn,  Olmiitz,  and 
Znaim,  and  by  a  poiti<»i  of  tiie  Bohemian  nobility.   Thanks,  however,  to  his  own 

determination,  to  the  fidelity  of  his  followers  (including  his  brother  Thelxakl  and 
the  bishop  of  Olmiitz,  Heinrich  Zilik),  and  also  to  the  vigorous  support  afVorded  by 
the  emperor  Kuurad  II,  a  half-brother  of  his  wife  Grertrude,  he  forced  the  allies  to 
retreat 

The  struggles  of  the  Duke  <>f  Bohemia  with  the  Moravian  Pfemyslids,  especially 
with  Ktmrad  of  Znaim,  endured  for  years.  Eventually  the  forces  of  the  latter  were 
exhausted,  and  the  world-inspiring  idea  of  a  second  crusade  diverted  men^  miuds 
ftom  the  monotony  of  domestic  i^rkk.  The  dose  tebitioDs  of  Bohemia  to  the  Qer*- 
man  Empire  at  that  time,  and  also  the  energy  of  Bishop  Heinrich  of  Olmiitz,  made 
the  political  movements  felt  in  this  country  in  full  fnrce.  The  summons  for  a 
crusade  to  Palestine  (1147),  and  for  a  simultaneous  enterprise  against  the  heathen 
Wends  on  the  lower  Elbe  and  Vistula,  was  enthoaiasticdly  received  by  Bohemia 
and  Moravia.  Under  the  leadership  of  Bishop  Heinrich  and  some  of  the  Kemv- 
slid  princes,  one  party  started  of!"  with  the  northern  cinisading  army,  while  Duke 
Vladislav  with  a  no  less  splendid  force  joined  Konrad  HI  and  the  eastern  host, 
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though  the  duke  was  forced  to  return  from  Conatantinopie  or  Nikaia  by  teason  of 
the  great  hardships  of  the  campaign. 

A  few  Team  lata,  on  June  25, 1150,  death  dejprived  the  duke  of  hU  faithful 

counsellor,  Bishop  Heinrich  of  Olmiitz.  The  bishop  was  a  personality  of  very  high 
importance  both  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  world.  Fully  penetrated  by 
Grerman  ideas  and  German  culture,  he  was  respected  both  by  the  emperor  Conrad 
and  hj  Pope  Eugeiiius  Ilf,  who  sdeoted  him  for  impoxtaat  diplomatic  missions, 
such,  for  instance,  as  tlie  attempted  union  between  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churehee 
prnpnsed  by  the  Pope.  The  PopeTs  words  to  the  emperor  respecting  this  bishop  are 
more  than  a  mere  compliment :  **  Though  we  should  have  been  very  glad  to  keep 
widi  us  for  some  time  in  high  honour  and  afEsctioQ  this  i;ood  and  pious  man,  yet 
we  send  him  back  to  your  Highness,  knowing  as  we  do  how  great  is  your  need 
of  him."  Between  the  years  1142  and  1147  we  see  Heinrich  at  least  onco  every 
year  at  the  German  court,  and  in  personal  attendance  upon  the  emperor  Conrad. 
Heinrich's  position  in  the  empire  can  be  well  inferred  from  the  words  of  the 
emperor  in  an  official  document,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  chosen  the  bishop  of 
Olmtitz  in  preference  to  all  the  bishops  in  '^p  "mpire.  on  account  of  his  stainless 
faith  as  u  teacher  and  mediator  in  all  things  pertaining  to  the  service  of  God.  His 
euergy  as  regards  Bohemia  and  Moravia  was  very  considerably  paralysed  by  the 
endless  quamls  of  the  nemystids  amoi^  themselves.  The  fact  is,  however,  of 
importance  that  he  was,  by  means  of  bis  connection  with  Germany,  the  first  means 
of  bringing  ilie  ideas  of  (lernian  civilization  into  Moravia  and  the  rfeniyslid  c(*un- 
tries ;  for  the  church  uf  Olmiitz,  for  instance,  he  secured,  in  full  ac<xjrdauue  with 
Getman  custom,  a  giant  of  jutisdlotional  immunity,—* a  privilege  whidi  bad 
hitherto  been  unknown  in  this  district,  and  was  soon  to  become  of  great  im,por* 
tance  to  legal  developments  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia. 

The  reign  of  Yladiiilav  continued  long  after  the  d^th  of  Bishop  Heinrich ;  the 
king  lived  in  prosperity  and  fame  to  his  latest  years.  The  dangers  threatened  by 
Moravia  had  been  obviated  for  the  moment  by  establishing  Bohemian  KMnydidt 
in  the  divided  principalities ;  it  is  tnie  tliat  many  a  banished  Pfemyslid  prince  was 
living  abroad,  only  waiting  for  the  moment  when  the  throne  of  Vladislav  should 
bagin  to  totter ;  yet  he  was  successful  in  preserving  his  rule  for  a  long  time  from 
any  shattering  blow.  An  important  means  to  this  end  was  the  fact  tliat  upon  thcT 
accession  of  Frederic  T  l^arbarossa  to  the  German  throne  in  1152  Vladislav  con- 
tinued in  the  traditional  path  of  hdeiity  to  the  emperor  and  empire.  At<  the  right 
moment,  and  1)y  means  of  the  dexterous  mediation  of  Bishop  Daniel  of  Prague,  the 
tie  between  the  two  princes  was  drawn  even  doeer  (June,  1156).  The  Duke  of 
Boliemia  undertook  to  place  his  subjects  at  the  emperor's  disposal  for  military 
expeditions,  and  in  return  for  this  lie  received  certain  small  concessions  of  ter- 
ritory, and  also  the  honour  of  kingship,  which,  exactly  seventy  years  before,  had 
been  conferred  by  flie  emperor  Henry  IV  upon  Wratislav  II,  the  grandfstfaer  of 
Vladislav. 

Bohemia  now  entered  upon  a  military  jwruxi.  First  of  all  the  country  shared 
in  Barbarossa's  Polish  campaign  of  1157,  crossed  the  Oder,  and  cleared  the 
path  far  into  a  fordgn  country  for  the  imperial  army.   Thou^  the  enterpiise  had 

no  importance  for  Bohemia  itself,  it  was  of  great  import  to  the  independent  prin- 
cipality of  Silesia.  This  (Mni]>aign,  which  was  repeated  in  1163,  resulted  in  the 
recall  of  the  suns  of  Vladislav  11  by  the  Polish  duke  Boleslav  IV  Kendzierzavy. 
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In  1146  be  had  driven  hie  brother  Vladislav  II  from  tiie  thione,  and  forced  him 
to  Dee  to  his  half-brother,  the  emperor  Conrad  III '  of  Germany  (he  died  about 

the  end  of  1162  or  the  beginning  of  1163).  Tlicse  children  were  then  reinstated 
in  their  father's  inheritance,  Breslau,  Glogau,  and  Oppeln.  The  I'olish  sujirt macy 
over  these  districts  was  indeed  maintained  for  a  considerable  period.  But  the 
'  three  prinees^  Bdeelav,  Mesko  (Mieccyslav,  Msdalav),  and  Oonrad,  who  had  spent 
the  whole  of  their  youth  in  Germany,  were  the  fii'st  who  brought  Silesia  within  the 
area  of  Western  civiliy.atiou.  it  is  of  great  liisturieal  iuiponance  that  the  Bohe- 
mian king  co-operated  in  the  iitsil  atieuipt.  to  sunder  Silesia  from  I'uiand,  and 
eooneet  it  with  the  German  Empire 

In  the  year  following  the  Polish  war  the  Bohemians  received  a  summons  to  a 
campaign  against  Milan.  The  youthful  Bohemian  knights  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported the  summons,  though  the  older  nobility  regarded  the  new  policy  with  sus- 
picion and  distruflt  Vladislav,  without  oonsulting  his  nobles,  had  been  erowned  by 
the  emperor  on  January  11,  1158,  at  an  impmial  diet  in  B^ecsbuig,  and  had 
agreed  to  Frederic's  conditions,  without  their  consent.  Their  opposition,  however, 
went  for  nothing.  The  spiiit  and  braveiy  of  the  Bohemian  warriors  contributed 
largely  to  secure  victories  for  the  emperor,  both  in  this  year  and  hi  his  later  cam- 
paigns and  conflicts  in  Italy  (1161, 1162,  and  1167).  It  roust  be  said  that  their 
plundering  habits  procured  them  an  evil  reputation  both  abroad  and  in  the  empei^ 
or's  countries.  Successful,  too,  was  an  expedition  which  Kiug  Vladislav  led  to 
Hungary  in  1164,  in  order  to  support  his  prot^g^  Stephan  III  in  the  struggle  for 
tlie  succession  against  Stephan  IV,  who  was  supported  by  the  Byzantine  emperor. 
The  treasures  of  the  Greek  campaign  provided  a  rich  booty. 

Towards  the  end  of  Vladislav's  reign  his  relations  with  Frederic  Barbaro.ssa 
were  clouded,  for  many  reasons.  Upon  his  resolve  to  transfer  the  government  oi 
Bohemia  to  his  son  Frederic  without  the  consent  of  Barbarossa,  the  German 
emperor  opposed  this  arbitrary  action  on  the  part  of  the  Bohemian  king,  and, 
instead  or  Frederic,  made  his  cousin  Sobeslav  II  duke  of  Bohemia.  The  imme- 
diate consequence  was  a  protracted  struggle  for  the  throne.  Frederic  was  obliged 
to  give  way  at  first,  but  at  a  later  period  he  recovered  the  emperor's  favour  and 
reconquered  the  supremacy  from  Sobt-slav  (1179). 

In  this  struggle  be  was  supported  by  Germany,  and  also^  in  particular,  by  the 
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Mofavjan  prince  Coniad  Otto,  who,  in  all  probability,  was  sprung  tnm  a  coUateral 

branch  of  the  Bohemian  Pfemyslkls,  and  had  suet  ceded  under  King  Vliidislav  II 
to  the  principality  of  Znaini  upon  the  extincUon  of  a  native  line  of  nilers.  From 
the  beginning  of  £>obeslav's  reign,  Briinn  and  Olmiitz  were  governed  hj  hia  younger 
brothen^  Udalrich  and  Wenasel,  so  that  the  Mofavian  braiodi  of  the  Plemyslidfl 
became  entirely  exdnot  about  the  year  1174.  However,  the  atruggle  between 
Bohemia  aud  Moravia  broke  out  once  ngain.  The  second  rei^  of  Frederic,  the 
"  inexperienced  helmsman,"  as  a  contemponuy  chronicler  names  him,  was  no  less 
short  than  the  former ;  a  popular  rising  forced  him  to  flight,  and  he  applied  fot 
help  to  the  em|feror.  The  ducal  throne  of  Bohemia  seemed  destined  to  fall  to 
the  Moravian  laince  Conitid  Otto,  who  already  united  under  his  rule  tlin  fhipe 
•component  kingdoms  of  Moravia.  However,  Frederic  Barbarossa  summoned  the 
two  Ffemyslids  to  appear  befoie  his  oourfc  at  Begiuuibatg,  and  ddivered  his  deeU 
:siou  on  September  29, 1182 :  lYedoio  was  to  leiga  in  Bohemia,  as  before,  while 
( 'onnul  OiLo  was  heuceforwanl  to  pnvprn  Moravia  as  a  raargraviate,  immediately 
depending  on  the  emperor  and  in  complete  independence  of  Bohemia.  This 
decision  if  maintained  in  its  original  form  would  have  had  great  importance 
for  the  internal  development  of  the  Plemyslid  Empire.  This,  however,  did  not 
prove  to  be  the  case;  the  intere.-ts  of  Barbaro^^sa  and  of  his  successor  were 
diverteil  from  tlie  affairs  of  the  East  by  events  in  oilier  ])arts  of  the  etr^j  ire, 
aud  it  was  iucoiiceivuble  thui  the  weak  country  of  Moravia  could  niaiiium 
its  independence  of  Bohraaia  without  suppoit  The  emperors,  it  is  true,  did 
not  entirely  renounce  their  claims  to  treat  Moravia  as  an  immediate  depend- 
ency of  the  empire ;  at  the  same  time  they  did  not  prevent  the  Bohemian  aud 
Moravian  princes  from  arranging  their  mutual  relations  according  to  their  own 
will  end  pleasure.  Apparently,  Ck>nTad  Otto  acknowledged  the  dependence  of 
Moravia  upon  Bohemia  in  the  year  1186,  in  return  for  a  ^nuuantee  of  the  euooes- 
sion  to  the  Buliorniau  throne.  This  arrangement  was  made  alter  a  military  con- 
tiict,  the  result  of  which  was  indecisive.  In  any  case  he  was  duke  of  Bohemia 
in  1189,  and  thne  nnited  both  countries  under  his  goyemment 

He  died  on  September  9,  1191,  far  from  his  home  in  Sicily,  in  the  train  <A 
Henry  VI.  The  stru<,'<:le  for  the  pupremney  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  thereupon 
broke  out  again  between  the  two  lines  of  the  £)obeslavids  and  Vladisiavids,  and 
the  emperor  eventually  decided  in  the  favour  of  the  latter,  conferris^  Bohemia 
(1192)  upon  Premyal  Ottokar  and  Moravia  upon  Vladislav  Heinrich,  the  two 
younj:;er  broiliL'r<?  of  the  duke  Frcdcrii-,  wlio  died  in  11  SO.  Peace,  liowcvcr,  was 
not  even  then  secured.  In  the  following  year  the  brothers  were  driven  out  by 
their  cousin  Heinrich  Bfetislav,  who  was  also  bishop  of  Prague,  and  ruled  over 
both  countries  until  1197.  His  death  seemed  likely  to  become  the  occasion  of 
a  further  struggle  for  the  succcpsion  between  tlie  two  broihers,  Premy'^l  Ott<tkar 
and  Vladislav  Heinrich.  The  latter,  however,  was  a  pcac^eabie  character,  aud 
iouud  a  solution  oi  the  diliieuity  by  ofieiiug  his  bruther  an  arrangement  for  the 
partition  of  the  empire,  which  occulted  to  fad^  mind  when  tiie  armies  were  drawn 
up  for  battle  on  December  6,  1197.  The  proposition  was  that  Pfemysl  Ottokar 
should  rtile  in  Bohemia  and  Vladislav  Heinrich  in  ^loravia,  while  both  "were  to 
have  one  mind  as  they  had  one  rule.  Though  this  arrangement  dues  not  iu  the 
least  represent  the  nature  of  their  subsequent  relations,  it  none  the  less  remains 
certain  that  with  this  convention  a  new  age  begins  in  the  histoiy  of  Uie 
FcemysUd  kingdom.  . 
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C.  The  Pkemyslid  Kingdom  at  the  Height  of  its  PiiosPEKiTY 

This  fraternal  compact  of  1197  brought  to  a  somewhat  unexpected  conclusion 
the  luifruitl'ui  period  of  Bohemiau  history,  duriug  which  the  domestic  policy  of 
liifi  oouutrjr  was  dominated  hj  oonfcmual  qtianelB  oonoemiBg  Uie  macaaaatmt  while 
economic  development  and  the  progress  of  culture  was  checked,  and  only  the 
unbridled  warlike  temperament  of  the  people  was  stiimtlated  However,  towards 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  the  militaty  element  falls  into  the  background  of 
the  hiatoiy  of  the  Bohemian  territories,  while  dvilizadon  and  progress  gain  the 
upper  hand.  Feud  and  quarrel  in  the  royal  family  disappear,  and  brotherly  love 
and  unity  promote  the  hold  plana  conceived  by  the  head  of  the  family,  the  Duke 
of  Bohemia,  for  the  aggrandisement  of  his  empire  and  his  royal  house.  The  Ger- 
man emperor  no  longer  settles  Bohemian  affairs  at  his  own  will  and  jiileasure;  on 
the  oontrar}',  the  Bohemian  princes  derive  considerable  advantage  from  the  strug* 
l^li^  and  coufusion  prevailing  in  t!ie  CJermau  Empire. 

Supported  with  unselhsh  devotion  by  bis  Moravian  brother,  the  Margrave 
VladislBy  Heinrich  (died  1222),  both  in  his  diplomatic  and  military  ^terprise,  the 
new  duke  of  B  hernia  cleverly  utilised  the  quanel  of  the  rival  German  kings* 
Philip  of  Pwabia  and  Otto  of  Brunswick,  to  secure  the  recognition  of  ]?ohemia  aa  a 
kingdom  for  himself  and  his  successors,  first  from  Philip,  then  from  Otto  after 
Philip's  secession  to  the  other  side,  finally  from  Pope  Innocent  III  (1204).  Hardly 
had  the  youthful  Hohenatauffen  Frederic  II  appeared  npon  the  polidcal  scene 
than  the  Juko  induced  him  also  to  confirm  the  existence  of  the  kinf;dom,  first  in 
the  year  1L'12  and  afterwards  in  1216,  to  recognise  his  firstboi-n  son  as  a  successor 
to  Bohemia,  and  to  giunt  other  privileges  in  addition.  This  event  marks  the 
edvanoement  of  the  right  of  primogeniture  as  the  principle  of  snoeessioa  agamst 
the  right  of  seniority  which  had  previously  been  accepted.  Advancement  in  politi- 
cal prosperity  was  accompanied  by  great  chanj^es  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 
Under  these  two  princes,  Fremysl  Ottokar  and  Vladislav  Heinrich,  Bohemia  and 
Moravia,  the  civilization  of  which  was  then  somewhat  Saekwaid,  stxoTe  to  rival 
the  economlo  prosperity  of  Western  Germany. 

German  colonisation  gave  the  Slav  territories,  from  a  political  standpoint,  a  new 
constitution  for  town  and  village,  and  from  a  social  standpoint  a  class  of  free  peas- 
ants a]id<cittsei)a,  hitherto  unloiowii.  The  colonista  taught  the  country  the  need 
for  more  thorough  ttUing  of  the  soil,  the  method  of  making  forest  and  swamp  a 
source  of  economic  profit,  and  the  mode  of  extracting  and  working  copper.  They 
gave  a  new  impilse  to  trade,  developed  and  improved  the  handicrafts  and  the  artsi 
In  the  coarse  of  this  revdntion  in  ever}-  department  of  life  the  Czechs  displayed  a 
receptivityto  foreign  institutions,  customs,  and  manners  wl  i  n  i  ^urprisiDg;iaview 
of  their  strong  national  spirit,  and  unjiaralleled  in  tlieir  later  history. 

The  prosperous  beginning  of  German  colonisation  received  a  further  impolse 
under  King  ^W  uzel  I  (1230-1253),  notwithstanding  the  numerous  military  entMigle- 
ments  into  which  Bohemia  was  then  drawn,  dii^y  with  Austria,  and  in  spite  of 
the  appalling  danger  threatened  l>y  tlie  ^longol  invasioQ  of  the  year  1241.  For 
tihe  moment,  however,  Bohemia  was  spared. 

It  was  Moravia,  and  especially  Silesia,  that  sufl'ered  most  heavily  from  the  bar- 
hn^oM,  The  years  1157  and  1163  (p.  240)  were,  as  regards  the  pngms  of  polit* 
ical  development  and  civilisation,  an  important  turning  point  in  the  hiitocy  of 
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Silesia,  as  the  govenuneiife  of  the  three  Sllesian  princes  betolceilB  an  entry  of  Ger- 
manising influences  upon  a  large  scale.  The  figures  most  distinguished  from  this 
point  of  view  are  Duke  Boleslav  I,  the  Long  (1157-1202) ;  his  son  Ueinrich,  the 
Bearded  (1203-1238),  who  is  known  for  his  partidpadon  in  the  foundiiig  of  the 
German  orders  in  Fniaaia;  and  his  descendant  Heinrich  II  (1238-1241).  The 
dominions  of  the  latter  extended  fat  beyuDd  the  three  original  Silesian  principalities. 
He  ruled  Cracovr  and  part  of  Great  Poland,  which  his  father  had  already  conquered 
in  the  coiu-se  of  continual  wars  against  his  Polish  cousins.  However,  this  hrilliant 
development  of  the  Silesian  principality  was  shaken  to  its  depths  in  Maidi,  1241^ 
by  the  invasion  of  the  ^fongols,  who  reduced  Poland  to  a  desert  as  they  advanced, 
and  forced  the  Puke  of  Silesia  to  oppose  them,  if  he  did  not  wish  to  see  the  destruc- 
UoQ  of  the  civilization  laboriously  acquired  in  the  course  of  the  last  hundred  years. 
1>e  bloodj  battle  en  the  "  Wahlatatt "  at  li^gnits  (Apfil  9, 1241)  oost  the  lives  of 
Heinrich  and  of  numerous  knights  in  his  following.  But  the  thunder-cloud  which 
threatened  Western  Europe  had  burst.  The  Tartars  changed  their  course,  avoided 
the  army  which  had  been  prepared  for  battle  at  Zittauon  the  frontier  of  Bohemia  and 
Slesia,  under  the  leadership  of  King  WeoseU  and  hastened  to  join  their  main  force 
in  Hungary.  Moravia  alone  suffered  severe  devastation  in  its  Eastern  dis^ct. 
The  further  hi.story  of  the  Mongol  invasion,  which  continued  until  the  spring  of 
1242  and  kept  the  neighbouring  territories  of  Austria  and  Moravia  in  suspense,  ran 
its  course  upon  Hungarian  soil  (cf.  Vol.  II,  pti  175). 

The  next  important  event  in  the  history  of  Bohemia  was  the  death  of  Frederic  II, 
duke  of  Austria,  and  the  last  male  descendant  of  the  house  uf  Babenberg,  who  was 
lulled  on  June  15, 1246,  in  the  battle  on  the  Leitha  against  the  Hungarians.  The 
marriage  between  his  niece  Qertrude  and  the  Bohemian  prince  Vladislav,  who 
was  now  also  maigmve  of  Moravia,  was  not  celebrated  until  this  time,  although 
it  had  been  arranged  years  before ;  it  seemed  destined  to  bring  the  heritage  of  the 
house  of  Babenberg  into  the  hands  of  the  Pfemyslids.  The  most  dangerous  oppo- 
nent of  the  Bohemian  claims  was  the  emperor  Frederic  II,  who  desired  to  secure 
the  Austrian  territories,  as  being  an  imperud  fief  in  abeyance.  However,  the  strug- 
gle for  the  inheritance  of  Duke  Friedrioh  .'^oon  came  to  a  rapid  end,  owing  to  the 
death  of  the  Margrave  Vladislav  in  1247  and  of  the  emperor  in  1250.  The  claims 
of  inheritance  and  of  constitutional  right  were  now  thrown  into  the  background ; 
the  disputed  possessions  passed  to  the  greater  power  and  the  greater  di^mnatio 
capacity  of  the  neighbouring  princes  of  Bohemia-Moravia,  and  of  Hungary  and 
l$avaria,  who  were  struggling  for  the  prey.  The  new  margrave  of  Moravia, 
Pfemysl  Ottokar,  the  grandson  of  Kmg  Wenzel  I,  soon  defeated  Otto,  the  duke 
of  Bavaria,  after  a  short  struggle  m  Upper  and  Lower  Austria.  In  the  year  1261 
he  was  recognised  as  duke  by  the  nobility  and  Uie  towns  of  that  district,  and  fur- 
ther secured  his  conquests  by  his  connection  with  Mai^gareta,  the  sister  of  the  last 
Babenberg  and  the  widow  of  Xing  Heniy  VII ;  in  February,  1252,  he  married 
her,  although  she  was  considerably  older  than  himself. 

For  the  possession  of  Styria  a  lengthy  struggle  b^an  between  King  B<51a  IV  of 
Hungary  and  Pfemysl  Ottokar  II,  who  also  inherited  the  crown  of  Bohemia  on  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1253  (see  Fig.  1 7  of  the  plate  facing  page  248).  At  the  outset^ 
success  indined  to  the  side  of  the  Magyar,  chiefly  owing  to  the  support  of  the  Pope 
(1254) ;  eventually,  however,  the  Bohemian  king  proved  victorious  in  this  quarter 
after  his  success  at  the  battle  of  Kroiasenbrunn  (the  nei^bourhood  of  Marchegg). 
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In  July,  1260,  the  diasoliitiaii  of  his  marriage  with  the  aged  Margareta,  his  muriage 
with  Cuaigunde,  the  young  pranr! daughter  of  the  Hungarian  ]<ing  (1261),  and  his 
investiture  with  the  two  duchies  of  Austria  and  Styria  by  the  German  Icing  Kichard 
(1262),  crowned  the  remarkable  prosperity  which  had  marked  the  first  period  of  the 
leign  of  King  Pfemysl  Ottokar  U. 

The  following  decade  (1273)  also  hrought  to  the  T^ohemian  king  fame  and  vic- 
tory in  many  of  his  military  enterprises,  and  an  increase  of  territory  through  his 
acq^uisitiou  of  Carinthia  and  Camiola,  and  of  a  cerLaiu  power  uf  pruiectorate  over 
Eger  and  the  aummndiiig  dislriot  Pfemyal  Ottokar  II  had  then  readied  the  zenith 
of  his  power.  The  domestic  policy  of  his  reign  was  marked  by  the  continuation 
and  thi'  im  reasc  of  the  work  of  German  colonisation,  which  his  father  and  grand- 
father had  introduced  into  the  Premyslid  kingdom.  In  this  task  he  found  a  zeal- 
ous helper  in  Bidiop  Bnmo  of  01nilits»  who  vnm  deaoaided  from  the  funily  of  the 
Holstein  counts  of  Schaumbei^  and  administered  the  bishopric  of  Moravia  from 
1245  to  1281  ;  he  proved  the  king's  best  councillor  in  all  diplomatic  and  political 
undertakings.  Bishop  Bruno,  together  with  Bishop  Heiurich  Zdik  of  Olmiitz  and 
Bishop  Adalbert  of  Pn^^e»  foimed  a  spiritual  constdlation  in  the  histoiy  of  the 
Piemjslids.  They  set  in  motion  a  religious,  dviliziiig,  and  polUical  influence  whioh 
were  felt  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  respective  dioceses. 

The  privileges  of  the  German  towns  greatly  increased  from  that  period  in  Bohe- 
mia and  Moravift;  and  the  settlements  of  Gennans  in  villages  and  towns»  with 
their  activity  in  trade  and  manufactaie,  especially  in  mining,  rapidly  advanced. 

.  This  advance  in  civilization  is  the  permanent  result  of  the  wide  activities  of 
Pfemyal  Ottokar  II ;  for  that  vast  political  construction,  the  Bohemian-Austrian 
moottchy,  which  he  seemed  to  have  erected  with  so  much  deyeroeas,  proved  to  ho 
unstaUe;  it  was  too  lai^y  founded  upon  the  weakness  of  the  German  Empize 
and  upon  the  vacillation  and  helplessness  of  the  nominal  kings  of  Germany. 
Hence  for  Pfemysl  Ottokar  the  choice  of  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg  as  the  Komano-Ger- 
man  emperor  (October  1, 1273)  marks  the  beginnmg  of  the  decline  of  the  Bohe- 
mian  power.  This  declension  was  mpidly  completed.  Premysl  Ottokar  refused  to 
acknowledge  his  feudal  lepcii  !•  ncv  upon  the  new  German  king,  thus  challenging  the 
emperor  and  the  empire  to  war.  For  almost  two  years  the  Bohemian  king  suc- 
ceeded in  staving  off  the  threatening  secession  of  Styria  and  Austria,  for  the  reason 
that  RndotPs  attention  was  folly  oeeupied  elsewhere  while  his  means  were  insof* 
ficient  to  provide  any  vigorous  support  for  his  open  and  secret  adherents  in  these 
territories.  Ilowever,  in  the  autumn  of  1276  the  Hapsburg  led  the  imperial  army 
through  Austria  to  the  walls  of  Vienna.  Ottokar  was  abandoned,  both  by  the 
Austrian  nobles  and  hy  some  of  his  most  powerful  Bohemian  nol^lity,  with  the 
result  that  the  two  opponents  never  met  in  conflict;  the  Bohemian  king  pre- 
ferred submission  to  the  hazardous  alternative  of  giving  battle.   The  peace  of 

,  Vienna  (November  21,  127G)  deprived  Piemysl  Ottokar  II  of  his  position  as  a 
great  power;  he  was  ohli|i;ed  to  surrender  Austria,  S^rria,  GatinthU^  and  other 
districts  which  he  had  conquered  and  not  inhenfted,  and  to  receive  Bohsmiti  and 
Moravia  as  the  vassal  of  the  German  emperor. 

This  humUiatiug  settlement,  however,  could  not  possibly  be  regarded  by  the 
proud  foince  as  a  pennanent  embargo  on  his  schemes.  Concerning  the  ftitnre 
lelatioDS  of  Bohemia  with  the  empire,  and  regarding  certain  important  points  in 
the  peace  of  Vienna,  more  particularly  the  amnesty  to  the  Bohemian  lords  who  had 
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deserted  Premyal  Ottokar,  and  the  proposed  marriage  of  a  son  and  daughter  of  the 
two  princee,  misunderstandings  broke  out,  which  soon  ended  in  that  fresh  stru^le 
with  Budolf  which  the  Bohemian  king  was  anxious  to  provoke.  In  the  battle  of 
BBtnkrai  (on  the  Marchfeld),  on  August  26»  1278,  Premyal  Ottokar  wm  oapliued, 
in  a  condition  of  exhaustion  after  a  heroic  strugg^>aiiid  mnrdend  by  certain  kni^ta 
wbo  had  a  private  grudge  against  him. 

The  Pferayalid  territories  now  surrendered,  almost  without  resistance,  to  the 
Germaa  king,  who  was  regarded  with  oonsideiabla  fiiTOOr  by  the  German  popula- 
tioQ  of  the  towns,  by  a  portion  of  the  nobility,  and  nofe  l«Eist  bj  Bishop  Bruno. 
However,  disturbances  and  revolts  of  the  uolnlitT  were  caused  by  the  appointment 
of  the  margrave  OLto  of  Braudenbuig  to  act  as  regent  for  Wenzel,  the  sou  of  Pre- 
mysl  Ottokar,  who  was  only  seven  yeais  old ;  Otto  was  installed  in  Bohemia  by 
Budolf  of  Hapsburg,  who  took  Moiavia  entirely  under  his  own  care,  leaving  the 
administration  of  it  to  Bishop  Bruno.  Additional  causes  of  disturbauoo  wero 
a  famine,  and  the  general  misery  resulting  from  many  yeara  of  war.  Thus  the 
first  years  after  the  death  of  their  great  king  were  a  time  of  misery  for  Bohemia. 
When,  however,  Wenzel  II  (who  became  the  stm-in-law  and  received  the  support 
of  the  (Jermau  kiii(f)  ascended  (lie  throne  in  1283  f>ee  Fi^,'.  18  of  the  ]il:ite  faeing^ 
page  248)  an  Indian  summer  of  prosperity  seemed  to  have  begun  for  the  house  of 
I'iemysL  A  return  to  prosperity  was  facilitated  botli  by  a  peaceable  and  serious 
government  and  by  the  riches  of  the  country,  especially  the  income  from  the  silver- 
mines.  The  }  oiiDir  king,  with  his  vivid  interest  in  art  and  science,  gained  a  great 
reputation  for  the  Bohemian  court,  and  made  it  a  favoaiite  resort  of  aitisbs  and 
schulars. 

This  internal  devdoptnent  was  accompanied  by  a  sncoessful  foreign  policy. 

Aftcsr  the  struggle  with  the  Mongols,  Silesia  ceases  to  rank  among  the  countries  of 
importance  in  tlie  historv  of  the  world,  and  from  1241  its  history  is  purely  locaL 
Once  again  tlie  country  was  broken  into  petty  principalities,  some  of  whidi  were 
in  continual  hostility  with  Pohmd,  and  were  thus  driven  into  connection  with  the 
Piemyslid  kingdom  through  aflinities  of  ci\"ilization  and  race.  In  the  decisive 
battle  on  the  Alarcbfrlil  the  dukes  of  Breslau,  TUogau  (see  Fig.  10  of  the  plate 
facing  page  248,  "  Bohemian,  Moravian,  and  SlIosiuu  I'rinces  "),  and  Uppelu  acted 
as  the  independent  allies  of  the  Bohemian  king.  Among  the  Sil«dan  princes, 
HeinrichlV  of  Breslau  (1273-1290;  see  Fig.  \  -l  of  the  .samo  plate)  became  promi- 
nent at  that  time  ;  like  his  ;:,Tandfather  Ileinrii'h  li,  lie  acijuii  ed  ihe  inincijialit y  of 
Cracow,  and  thus  gained  supremacy  over  the  whole  of  the  Polish  Empire.  How- 
ever, when  he  di^  leaving  no  issue,  the  confusiou  in  Poland  and  Silesia  broke 
out  tho  more  violently.  In  the  course  of  these  troubles.  King  Wenzel  of  Bohemia,. 
supix)rte(l  by  several  Silesian  dukes,  who  recocnused  him  as  their  feudal  over- 
^  lord,  succeeded  in  conquering  Cracow  in  1291,  and  assumed  the  crown  of  Poland 
in  Gnesen  in  1300,  thus  uniting  the  heritage  of  the  I'iasts  with  that  of  the 
PPemyalids. 

Nor  wa)?  this  the  end.  In  the  following  year  (1301)  the  male  line  of  the  Hun- 
garian royal  house  of  Arpad  liecarne  extinct,  and  one  pnrt^-  in  the  counli\'  otlered 
this  crown  to  the  liohemiaii  king ;  lie  ditl  not  accept  it  iuuiBolf,  but  trau.sferred  it 
to  his  SOD  Wenzd  III,  who  was  crowned  king  of  Hungary  at  Stuhlweiasenbnrg. 
However,  this  period  of  brilliant  jirosjierity  lasted  but  a  short  time  for  the  Pfe- 
myalids.   The  Hun^^ffian  crown  could  not  be  retained  in  face  of  the  Angevia 
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ehdnM,  and  m  the  jear  1304  Weiunl  ni  abaadcned  Hungary.  At  tiie  same  time 

Wenzel  II  became  involved  in  war  with  the  German  king  Albrecht.  In  the  coamo 
of  this  8tnig<(]e  he  died  in  1305,  at  tin.-  age  of  lliirty-four.  Wlien  his  heir  was 
meditating  an  advance  upon  Poland  in  the  following  year  (1306)  to  crush  the 
rising  of  Madislav  Lokietek,  the  Polish  daimant  to  the  throne,  he  was  murdered 
hy  an  assassin  in  the  castle  of  Olmlitz ;  he  died  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  the  laet 
male  deaoendant  of  the  house  of  tiie  Pfemyflli4i,  ieaviog  no  issuer  althoogh 
married. 

5.  THE  LUX£MBU£GS 
A.  EziTG  JoHAirar 

Claims  to  the  Bohemian  inheritance  were  now  raised  from  two  quarters :  Duke 
Hdniich  of  Carinthia  relied  upon  the  claim  of  his  mfe  Anna,  the  eldest  sister  of 
King  Wenzel  lll;  on  the  other  hand  the  German  king  Albrecht  regarded  Bpbe- 
mia  and  Mora^'^a  af<  eThontcd  ti<'f.^  uf  the  empire,  and  conferred  them  upon  his 
eldest  sou,  Duke  Kudolf  of  Austria.  Aft^r  the  premature  death  of  liudolf  in  1307, 
Heinrich  of  Gatmthia  succeeded  in  seeming  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  fiohe> 
nian  nobility,  and  it  was  only  in  Moravia  that  King  Albreelit  could  secure  recog- 
nition for  lii'!  <?pcnnrl  poii  Fn'i'ilrirli.  However,  when  Albrecht  fell  in  tlie  following 
year  (1308)  under  the  murderous  attack  of  his  nephew  Johannes  ("  Parricida 
Dnke  Fricdrich  was  obliged  to  refrain  from  all  attempts  to  contmue  the  war 
against  Heinrich  in  Bohemia,  and  also  to  surrender  Moravia,  with  the  exception  of 
certain  towns  which  remained  in  his  possession  as  a  pledge  for  the  repayment  of 
the  expenses  of  the  war. 

Heinrich  of  Carinthia  was,  however,  unable  to  cope  with  the  difficult  party 
questions  which  troubled  Bohemia.  King  and  nobles,  nobles  and  towns,  were  in 
a  state  of  perpetual  hostility.  The  result  was  seen  in  <listiirT»aiH  es  atnl  acts  of 
aggression  which  lo-Jt  TTcinrirh  his  prestifje  in  the  country.  A  new  jtarty  arose, 
led  by  the  ubLot  C«)nrad  of  Kdnigssaal,  wliich  attempted  to  secure  a  new  ruler  by 
tiie  marriage  of  Elizabeth,  the  youngest  daughter  of  King  Wenael  11.  Thdur  ehoiee 
fell  upon  Johann,  the  young  son  of  the  new  German  emperor  Heinrich  VII  of 
Luxemburg.^  On  September  1,  1310,  the  marriape  of  the  German  prince,  who  was 
fourteen  years  of  age,  with  the  Bohemian  priuce.«w,  who  was  eighteen,  was  cele- 
tnated  in  Speyer.  The  German  emperor  had  previously  released  the  Bohenuana 
fifom  their  oatli  to  the  Duke  of  Carinthia  (in  the  previous  July)  at  Frankfort,  and 
had  invested  his  son  with  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  as  efrhoafcd  fiefs  of  the  empire. 
The  conc^uest  of  the  couutr}*  was  not  a  lengthy  task,  as  King  Heinrich,  recognising 
the  hopelessness  of  resistance,  speedily  entered  upon  negotiations  and  voluntarily 
left  theoonntiy.  The  occupation  of  Moravia  was  accomplished  with  equal  facility. 
Johann  even  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Poland,  as  a  sigri  that  he  proposed  to 
maintain  the  claims  of  his  Plemyslid  pmlecessors  to  this  crown. 

The  course  of  his  govetnment  waa  soon,  however,  considerably  duttnrhed, 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  hostile  feding  entertained  by  the  high  Bohemian 
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nobility  for  Archbishop  Peter  of  Maiiu  and  other  0«nnan  oomueOois,  whom  Eiog 
Heiorich  had  sent  to  direct  his  inexperienced  son.  Johann  found  his  difficulties 

increased  by  the  death  of  his  imperiril  father  (1313),  which  deprived  him  of  the 
siippm-t  of  the  (iemiou  Empire.  He  waa  oblijjed  to  consent  to  the  expulsion  of 
the  Gei  maua  irum  Bohemia,  and  to  resign  the  guvernment  of  the  country  to  Ueiu- 
rich  of  lipa,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Bohemian  barons.  Peace,  however,  was  not 
even  then  secured.  Financial  disputes  between  the  king  and  his  chief  adviser, 
the  extraordinary  connection  between  Lipa  and  the  Dowager  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
former  consort  boili  of  Wenjiel  11  and  Duke  Kudolf,  who  resided  iu  Xiiuigiugriitz, 
and  ovecshadowed  the  oourt  of  the  qtum  proper,  together  with  othw  causes,  led 
to  the  forcible  removal  of  Lipa(1315),  whereupon  An^biahop  Yvbet  again  received 
the  position  of  chief  minister.  After  a  rule  of  two  year;*  he  was  again  forced  to 
yield  tu  the  powerful  nobles  (1317).  King  Johann  was  weary  of  these  domestic 
troubles,  and  turned  his  attention  to  fore^  affitirs,  especially  to  the  rivalry  between 
Ludwig  of  Bavaria  and  Friedrich  the  Fair  of  Austria  for  the  German  crown  ;  con- 
sequently the  goveniiueut  of  Tinhcmia  and  die  work  of  resistance  to  tlie  nobles 
devolved  upon  his  wife  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  received  very  little  support  from 
her  husband.  The  result  was  a  general  revolt  against  the  king  (1318),  which  he 
was  powerless  to  suppiess.  Finally,  by  the  intervention  of  Ludwig  of  Bavaria,  a 
sninewhiil  degradiiifj  comproiniso  with  the  revolted  barons  was  ffTeeted  at  Tauss, 
and  the  king  was  forced  to  content  himself  with  his  title,  his  position,  and  the  rich 
income  of  his  territory. 

King  Johann,  a  teetless,  cheerful,  somewhat  extravagant^  hut  highly  gifted  and 
chivalrous  chamcfer.  secured  a  fjreat  extensiim  of  territory  for  Bohemia  in  the 
course  of  the  mimerou-;  ent«r])rises  and  intricacies  in  which  lie  was  continually 
involved.  After  tlie  deaih  ot  tiie  margrave  Waidemar  of  Braudeuburg,  the  Ober- 
lausitas  fell  into  his  hands  <1319X  In  1322  he  received  m  pawn  from  Ludwig  of 
Bavaria  the  town  of  It^er,  with  its  territorj',  which  have  ever  .since  remained  in  the 
po.ssession  of  Bolieinia.  He  was  able  definitely  to  liberate  Moravia  from  all  the 
claims  aud  demands  whicli  liie  Hapsbuigs  coulii  make  upon  that  province.  For  a 
few  years  (1331-1333)  he  even  secured  possession  cf  part  of  Lomlmrdy,  the  govern- 
ment of  which  be  intrusted  to  his  eldest  son  Xarl,  while  his  youngest  son,  Johann 
Heiurioh,  received  the  province  of  Tyrol,  with  tlie  hand  of  Mar^reta  >faultasrh, 
in  1330 ;  but  .iolianu  Heinrich  was  unable  permanently  to  maintain  his  hold  of 
this  possesion  (only  to  1441). 

The  most  important  acquisition  made  by  King  Johann  waa  that  of  Silesia, 
which  cave  to  IMiemia  an  enormons  increase  of  extent  and  power.  The  connec- 
tion of  the  SilesKui  princes  (see  Figs,  13  to  15  of  the  plate  facing  this  page)  with 
Bohemia  had  begun  under  the  last  of  the  Piemyslids,and  had  been  dissolved  upon 
the  extinction  of  this  race ;  it  was  made  permanent  under  the  rule  of  King  J(ihann. 
As  early  as  the  year  1327.  upon  the  occasion  of  au  expedition  apainst  Poland, 
Johann  received  the  homage  oi  the  dukes  of  Upper  Silesia,  including  those  of 
Tescheu,  Falkenberg,  Auschwitz,  Batibor,  aud  finally  of  Oppeln.  In  the  same  year 
Breslau  recognised  the  Bohemian  king  aa  its  Isudsl  over-lord ;  this  example  was 
followed  in  1328  by  nii'^t  of  the  duchies  of  Lower  Silesia,  Liepiitz,  Brieg, 
Saj^an,  ()]a.  In  1331  .Tohaun  forced  Olo^rau  to  do  honia;::e  iiy  a  threat  of  iinmsion. 
These  acquisitions  were  further  eecured  by  a  treaty  between  King  Johann  aud  the 
Polish  kxDg  CItoimir,  son  of  Vladislav  Lokietdc  (p.  247),  in  1835,  whereby  Johann 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  DOUBLE  PLATE  OVERLEAF 

1  and  2.  Doke  Wentel  tbe  Sunt  ^nint  Wencoilas,  f  03ft). 

1.  Tlic  1'  ft  tViinI  of  the  triptych  of  Thouiiis  of  Modrna  :  ^faflrmii  with  rhild  between  St. 

Wcatzt-l  ainl  rft.  Palmatius.    Until  17flO  on  xlm  wall  ol  tin-  l»ij;h  altar  of  the  Kieiu- 
.  kupellc  of  Karlsli  iii,  u  w  in  viic  Hoiinu-i  um  at  Vienna.    (Aftt  i  J  i>i  f  Neuwirth's 
work  :  "  Mediievul  WuU  Puintiuga  aud  Faucis  of  Castle  Karlatein  in  Ik)beniia.") 

2.  Statue  of  the  fuurteeuth  century  with  tbe  siga  luoiiual  of  Feter  Farlur,  fruui  Fro^uc 

cnthcdral. 

3.  Kiqg  John  (1311-ia4(i),  and 

4.  Qoieen  Eliflabetli  of  Bohemia. 

(From  A  manuscript  in  the  Vienna  RofbifalMithilk.  After  Joief  Naiirittii ;  "The  Qyde  o(  Luxsm- 
Uxrg  PaintiDgii  »t  Kvbtein."! 

5  and  6.  Chnrln^;  IV  (1340-1378). 

5.  Ab  nuirgtave  of  Ibloravia,  or  crown  prince. 

6.  As  emperor. 

7.  "Wenceslas  IV,  OS  German  king  :  Wenzel  (1379-1419). 

8.  Jubst  MargTuvu  uf  Moravia  (1375-1111). 

(8-8  aftsr  adniatam  in  tbe  l^u  Beigncht  inaniiinipt  pwiemd  in  tb«  town  ambiTW  at  ^jian.) 

9-15.  S«alii  of  Silesian  Princes. 

9.  Boleslarthe  Lon;,'  (11G2-1201);  the  only  ^ennine  Mtl,  flmtt  A  dooament  dated  Lenboa. 

117fi.  Inscription:  Bolezlaus dux Zle(ste). 

10.  Contod  I  ( —  ises)  of  Qlogan.  Fint  ducal  seal  engnTod  both  on  obTOiae  and  XBTcne; 

fn^m  a  dot  unu  iit  dnteil  Leubu<-,  I2.*i3.  Obvei-ne :  ConiadnB  dei  gia(tia}  duz  SQaris  efe 
Folonie.    Kcvii^c:  .S(igilhun)  ilucis  Conradt. 

11.  Ilciiirich  III  (1241-12G(>),  in  cuiii  of  mail  and  annour,  with  aword  and  eagle  abield«  baie- 

headed,  under  the  i,'ate  of  ii  c;ist!e  or  tow!i  ;  from  a  doi-unient  dated  Breslau,  12Rf?. 

12.  Ueinrich  IV  (1266-1290)  ;  the  features  soniewbnt  obliterated  ;  bareheaded,  tlnj  ligure  in 

striking  correHpondence  with  that  on  the  tomb  in  the  Urealau  Kreuzkirche;  a  great 
seal  of  high  technical  excellence  from  a  docunwnt  dated  Brealan,  1288.  Outer  inaerip 
tion  :  Sigil(Iuni)  Ueurici  qnniti  dei  gra(tiji)  dnda  Staite.  ImiH inscription :  etdoaim 
Wrati/lfivie. 

13.  Konrod  of  Oh  ;  from  a  doeumeut  dated  Treboitz,  1341.  . 

14.  Wenzel  I  of  Bric^' ;  ftero  a  doearaent  dated  AKdan,  1353. 

16.  L.i«li8lau8  of  Oppeln  ;  from  a  document  dated  Bre^^lau,  1386. 

(9  and  10  after  Alwin  Schnltz,  Silwan  avis  to  1850 ;  11  and  12  after  Tuul  Pfut4>nbsuer,  Silu- 
aiaB  teals  from  1S60  to  1800 ;  13-16  bObt  toI.  xxvl  of  tbe  Yairina  fttr  Qesehiebta  and 
Altertam  Scbleiieus.) 

16-24.  Seals  nf  Hohcmiaii  Kiiijrs. 

10.  Wenceslttos  L  (l^3O-l:!03);  from  a  document  dated  1232.  Obvem. 

17.  Plem7«l  Ottocar  tl  (1293-1278).  ObTene. 

IH.  Wei  <  1  US  Ti  (i2s.')-l305).tholaatbutoneoftbePlrem7alida.  Obrane. 

19.  Sij;i.-.imiii.l  (1  119-1437). 

20.  LudiiilauH  Pu^^tumus  (1452-1 4.'t7);  imperial  seal. 

21.  Ueotg  Podiebrad  (1458-1471). 

22.  Wladislaw  (1471-1310). 

23.  llattliia-s  CiirvinuH  (1479-1490). 

24.  l.udwi:,'  (ir)H;-153n). 

(16-24  I'lulu  ilic  ori{(inals  iu  tL«i  Momvi^u  Slate  Archive:)  at  bruuu.) 
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renounced  the  claims  to  the  Polish  crown,  which  he  had  hitherto  maiutainofl  as 
heir  o£  the  Premyslids,  receiving  iu  return  the  cession  of  ihe  Siiesian  districts 
under  Polish  government. 

B.  Kino  Charles  IV 

When  Johann  fell,  "  the  crown  of  knighthood,"  iu  the  battle  of  Crecy-en-Pon- 
thieu  (on  August  26,  1346,  the  annivmHiiy  of  the  death  of  'PfemjA  Ottokar  II). 
the  domestic  resources  of  Bt^iemia  had  been  gnatlj  shaken  by  his  extravagant 
and  unsystematic  povernmcnt.  However,  his  successful  foreign  and  military 
policy,  which  secured  a  position  for  his  son  and  heir,  Charles,  had  largely  counter- 
balanced these  disadvantages ;  for  a  time  the  Bohemian  king  ruled  over  a  more 
octensive  territory  than  any  of  his  predecesaon  had  ever  acquired,  with  the 
exception  of  PFemysl  Ott<>kar  TT.  To  this  power  wa^  now  added  the  dignity  of 
the  empire.  Thtinks  to  the  dijiloTnam*  of  lii.s  iiiilu  r,  ( "harles  was  elected  as 
"Charles  IV"  on  July  11,  1346,  after  the  depositiou  of  the  emperor  Ludwig  of 
Bavaria. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  Charles  was  more  than  thirty  years  of  age,  and  had 
enjoyed  a  wide  experience  in  hi^s  youth  (see  Figs.  5  and  6  of  the  plate  facing  page 
2^).  His  father  had  sent  him  at  an  early  age  to  complete  his  education  at  the 
oonrt  of  Fans,  and  his  intellectaal  powers  soon  made  it  possible  for  him  to  take 
part  in  the  bu.-^ine^s  of  government.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  seat  to  Parma  to 
administer,  Ui  guide,  and  to  defend  his  father's  Italian  acquisitions.  In  the  year 
1332,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  won  a  brilliant  victory  over  his  powerful  adversaries 
at  San  Felioe.  However,  the  Italian  lands  eventoally  proved  tmtenable,  and  were 
sold  by  King  Johann  in  the  following  year.  In  1333  Charles  received  the  title  of 
margrave  of  Moravia,  and  took  over  the  government  of  the  hcreditarj'  dominions. 
He  at  once  reduced  the  shattered  resources  of  the  kingdom  to  order.  Intrigues 
among  the  nobles  caused  at  times  serioos  dissension  between  father  and  son. 
These  quarrels  reached  their  highest  point  in  the  years  I3.^r)-1337  when  Gbarles 
was  forced  to  resign  the  administration  of  Bohemia.  But  in  1338  a  complete 
reconciliation  was  effected,  and  in  1341  King  Johann,  of  bis  own  initiative,  secured 
the  recognition  of  Charles  as  his  successor  in  the  Bohemian  kingdom,  during  his 
own  lifetime.  Of  special  importance  to  Charles  was  the  year  1342,  when  his 
former  tutor  and  his  father's  fi  iend  at  the  French  court,  the  archbishop  Pierre 
Koger  of  liouen,  ascended  the  papal  chair  as  Clement  VI.  These  two  highly  gift^jd 
men  are  said  to  have  predicted  their  careers  to  one  another  during  their  iulereourse 
in  Bnria.  The  support  of  the  Pope  enabled  Charles  in  1344  to  raise  the  bishopric 
of  Prague,  whicli  had  hitherto  been  subject  to  the  metropolitan  see  of  Mainz,  to 
the  rank  of  an  independent  archbishopric,  with  jurisdiction  over  the  bishopric  of 
OlmUtz  in  Moravia  and  the  newly  founded  bishopric  of  Leitomischl  in  Bohemia, 
demrat  YI  also  todc  an  honourable  share  in  the  promotion  of  the  future  king  of 
Bohemia  to  the  throne  of  Germany.  Charles  was  spared  the  trouble  of  a  struggle 
with  the  emperor  Ludwig  of  ]?avaria,  who  had  been  deposed  on  July  11, 1346,  for 
as  be  was  on  the  point  of  marching  against  Ludwig  he  received  the  news  of  his 
rival's  death  (1347). 

Charles  was  therefore  able  to  devote  himself  with  greater  vigour  to  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  conducting  the  business  of  the  empire.  As  regarded  the  administmtinn 
of  bis  hereditary  territories,  he  found  a  welcome  supporter  in  his  brother  Johann 
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Heiurich,  upon  whom  he  coufarred  the  luargraviate  of  Muravia  as  an  hereditary 
fief  (December  26, 1349).   So  long  as  he  lived,  this  brother  was  bound  to  Gbades 

by  ties  of  aflfection  and  friendship,  and  supported  him  zealously  and  unselfishly  in 
his  militan'  and  diplomatic  enterprises.  Their  mutual  relation  is  comparable  to 
that  which  existed  between  King  Pfomysl  Ottokar  1  and  Vladislav  Heiurich 
(p.  243).  Jfomvift  being  thus  aeouTed  by  inheritance  to  the  second  Una  of  tiia 
Luxemburg  house,  the  diooese  of  Olmiitz  and  the  province  of  Tnpfian  were 
declared  fiefs  of  the  crown  of  Bohemia  and  made  indcf>eiiileut  of  the  margraviate 
of  MocaviA.  The  duchy  of  Troppau  had  Imxin  already  founded  by  King  Premysl 
Ottokar  U,  who  had  xeserved  it  for  the  support  of*  his  ill^imate  son  Nikohtus  I; 
it  had  also  lieen  confeiTed  as  a  fief  by  King  Johann  in  1318  upon  the  son  and 
namesake  of  Nikolaus,  so  that  the  arrangement  of  Charles  only  confirmed  bis 
father's  dispositions.  The  rest  of  Silesia  Charles  had  already  in  IMS  incorporated 
with  the  Bohemian  etown  as  ^peror  of  Gennany. 

The  assertion  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  that  Charles  IV  was  the  stepfather 
of  the  empire  and  the  father  of  IJohemia  is-  justified  as  regards  the  latter  part  of 
the  remark.  The  whole  of  Charles's  political  activity  was  inspired  by  the  idea 
of  making  lus  family  and  his  country  a  greats  power.  From  the  begiuuiug  of  his 
independent  reign  to  his  deatli  he  exerted  ev«ry  effort  to  raise  Bohemia  to  Ihe  level 
of  civilization  and  intelleoiual  development  already  attained  by  morf  advanced 
rounfries.  Hi;  exientiod  his  capital  of  Prague  and  laid  the  foundation  of  its  great 
development,  luciea-siug  its  beauty  by  such  constructions  as  the  Catliedral  of  St. 
Veit,  the  Castle  of  Hrads,  the  Teyn  Ghureh,  and  tiie  bridge  over  the  Moldaa  He 
summoned  artists  of  famous  capacity,  both  German  and  Italian,  architects  and 
painters,  brass  founders  and  sculptors,  goldsmiths  and  other  miniature  art  workers. 
To  his  lively  interest  in  science  —  he  was  himself  an  historical  and  theological 
author  —  the  IJnivenity  of  Prague  owes  its  origin,.at  a  time  when  such  ednea- 
tional  institutions  were  rare  on  this  side  of  the  AljM  except  in  France  (1348 ;  Vol. 
Vll,  p.  152),  Bologna  and  Paris  served  as  patterns  for  tlip  or<]fanipatinn  of  the 
university.  Charles  showed  an  extreme  interest  in  jurisprudence,  lie  was  able 
to  rqgnilate  imperial  affairs  by  oi-dinanees  establishing  a  laud  peace,  by  the  "GUdden 
Bull"  of  1356  (op.  cit.  p.  179),  and  other  edicts ;  he  conceived  the  idea  of  providing 
a  uniform  le^al  code  for  Buheinia  and  'Moraviri  in  tlie  Mn/r.^ftt^^  Carolina.  How- 
ever, his  intentions  were  frustiuted  by  the  resistance  of  the  native  nobility.  Further 
impottaot  legal  wnk  waa  aehieved  in  Silesia  during  his  reign,  such  as  the  land 
register  for  the  duohy  of  Bveslau,  *a  magnificokt  work,  which  has  been  a  model  for 
all  later  snn'eys ; "  the  Silesian  common  law  code,  a  n^daction  of  the  "  Sadisen- 
spi^el,"  with  special  modifications;  and,  finally,  a  special  municipal  code  for 
Btedau,  And  (diaries  worked  no  less  vigorously  to  secure  material  prosperity  in 
his  own  dominions.  Mining,  forestry,  agriculture,  and  cattle  farming  then  became 
extremely  productive.  Prafrne.  next  to  T>reslan,  which  he  rpj^arded  witli  no  less 
care,  became  one  of  the  most  important  commercial  centres  in  Central  Europe,  and 
a  meeting-place  of  traffic  from  the  south  to  the  north,  from  the  west  to  the  east. 

The  energy  manifested  by  Chailes  IV  in  promoting  the  advance  of  intelleetual 
and  material  prosjierity  deserve.*  the  morp  reeoirnition  for  the  rea?nn  that  severe 
plagues  ravaged  the  country  during  the  hist  years  of  liis  rule;  sucli  were  the- 
black  death,  the  Jewish  plague,  Llie  tlageilaut  outburst  (see  coloured  plate  lacing 
page  178  of  VoL  YII).  Though  these  piques  did  not  prove  so  destructive  in  the 
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hereditary  lands  of  Charles  as  elsewhere,  they  were  none  the  less  a  powerful 
obstacle  to  the  development  of  txode  and  intercourse,  of  education  and  art. 

It  must  also  not  be  foigotten  Uiat  the  emperor's  time  was  largely  occupied  by 
political  buMnesB,  militaty  campaigns,  and  joum^s  to  different  parts  of  the  empinr 
sn  that  he  was  often  absent  from  his  hereditary  tcrrituiies  for  month?  at  a  time. 
Tlie  results  of  the  ener^  which  Charles  IV  disjilayt'il  through  tlie  tl"'Tty  years 
of  his  reign  Heeiu,  in  briei,  to  have  been  the  secunug  oi  a  protiperoua  iuLuro  to  tlie 
liouse  of  Luzemlmtg,  wUch  then  counted  ntunerous  male  deaewidanta>  Partly  by 
bold  opposition,  partly  by  clever  diplomacy,  he  gradually  overcame  the  influence  of 
tho  ^Yittelsbach  family,  which  had  hitherto  been  ]mwcrful,and  finally  secured  from 
them  the  important  Mark  of  Braudeubuig  lor  his  owu  house  (1373;  op^  citp.  180). 
At  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  was  oppcraed  by  the  king  of  Poland,  whose  hoetllitj 
was  supported  by  Duke  Bolko  of  Schweidnitz-Jauer,  the  last  of  the  Silesian  princea 
who  remained  independent  of  Bohemia.  In  the  year  1348,  however,  Charles  con- 
cluded an  ottensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  the  king  uf  Bohemia,  while  he  so 
far  secured  the  good  favour  of  BoUco  as  to  induce  him  to  oondude  a  pact  o£ 
inheritance  with  Bohemia  in  1364;  by  this  agreement  Charles,  who  entered  upon 
a  tliird  marriage  in  1353,  widi  Anna,  dauj^hter  of  the  Duke  of  Sehweidnitz, 
secured  a  reasonable  prospect  of  ac^uuing  the  latter 's  principality.  These  hopeft 
were  realised  in  a  few  years  by  the  death  of  Btdko  in  1368. 

Charles  had  nho  a  difficult  problem  to  deal  witli  iu  his  relations  with  lii» 
stepson,  Kudolf  IV  of  Austria.  This  prince  was  inspired  by  an  invincible 
ambition  for  supremacy  and  power.  He  was  anxious  to  secure  an  exceptional 
position  for  his  kingdom  among  the  German  principalities,  and  when  Charles 
opposed  these  ambitious  designs,  Rudolf  was  ready  to  adopt  any  and  «mey 
means  for  tlieir  execution.  Ho  prrpduct'd  forficd  documents,  and,  wliat  was  more 
dangerous,  made  ailianccs  with  fi>reigu  priuces  against  the  enipemr,  .sujiportuig 
especially  Kii^  Ludwig  of  Huugaiy,  who  caused  Charles  iV  serious  anxiety  on 
more  than  one  occasion.  However,  the  diplomatic  skill  of  the  Luxemburg 
monarch  was  able  gradually  to  overcome  these  dangers,  and  eventually  to  turn 
them  to  his?  own  account.  After  1363  the  attention  of  Duke  Rudolf  was 
occupied  by  tlie  acquisitit»n  of  the  Tyrol,  and  lie  began  to  feel  the  need  of  the 
emperor's  support  In  February,  1364^  in  the  course  of  a  meeting  of  nobles  at 
BiUnn,  he  concluded  with  Charles  an  important  succession  treaty,  whereby  the 
Luxemburg  and  Ha]isburg  families  were  respectively  to  inherit  one  another'a 
lands  in  case  either  house  should  become  extinct  in  the  male  and  female  line. 

CWles  oon^deraUj  inoreaaed  his  dominions  by  punshase  and  by  acquisitian 
in  other  ways,  es])eciaUy  in  the  Upper  Palatinate  and  in  Lausitc ;  in  other  ways,, 
too,  he  attempted  to  seonre  for  hisi  family  the  prospect  of  sTiccession  to  neigh- 
bouring thrones,  particularly  by  well-considered  family  alliances.  Both  Kudolf  I V^ 
and  alao  his  brodier  Duke  Albrecht  III,  who  succeeded  him  as  Duke  of  Austria 
in  1366,  were  married  to  daughters  of  Charles  IV.  His  son  Wenzel  (bom  1361),^ 
by  Anna,  wa!^  originally  betrothed  to  the  niece,  at  that  time  the  heiress  of  King 
Ludwig  of  Hungary.  Wlien,  however,  in  after  years,  this  monarch  had  daughters 
of  hia  own,  the  betrothal  was  dissolved,  and  in  1371  Wenzel  married  Johanna, 
llie  daughter  of  Albredit,  duke  of  Bavaria.  Charles  IV  attempted  to  marry  his 
second  son,  Sigismund  f.Sie<;mund),  to  liaiia»  the  dder  daughter  and  heiresa 
apparent  of  Ludwig  of  Hungary. 
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Charles  IV  left  his  family  in  a  strong  position  when  he  died,  at  the  aj^e  of 
sixty-three,  on  November  29,  1 378.  Wenzei  had  already  been  appointed  German 
emperor  (1376)  by  the  Electors,  and  was  also  in  possession  of  Bohemia  and 
Silesia.  The  second  son,  Sigismund,  leoei^ed  the  ISmA  of  Brandenburg,  and 
the  youngest,  Johann,  part  of  the.  T>au.sitz.  The  margraviate  of  Moravia  had  been 
governed  imtil  ]  383  by  Wenzei,  the  brother  of  Charles  IV,  who  also  niled  the 
duchy  of  Luxemburg.  The  Bohemian  king  held  the  feudal  hglits  over  this  pro- 
vince, and  aftw  the  death  of  the  nnxgtave  Johann  in  1376  the  countiy  was 
divided  amang  his  three  sons,  Jo(b)st  (Jodok),  IMkapt  and  Johann  Sobfislav. 

C.  KXMG  WEKZEti  THE  EiSS  OF  THE  HDSSITSS 

Babslt  do  grandfather,  father,  and  grandson  display  diiTerences  of  life  and 
character  so  profound  as  may  be  notcil  in  the  case  of  Johann,  Charles,  and  Wenzei. 
The  diplomatic  powers  of  King  Johann  reappear  as  practical  statesmanship  of  a 
high  order  in  the  case  of  Charles ;  in  Wenzei,  however,  soaroe  the  hmnblert  rem- 
nant of  political  capacity  is  discernible ;  again,  1  travagance  of  the  grandfather 
becomes  remarkable  economy  in  the  sou  aud  avarice  iu  the  grandf?on.  .Toliann 
is  a  tiery,  impetuous,  chivalric  tigure,  seeking  and  huding  death  in  the  press  of 
battle;  Charles  is  a  more  patriarchal  character,  with  no  preference  for  war,  though 
fur  from  cowardly ;  Wenzei,  as  years  pass  by,  exhibits  a  voluptuousness  immoder- 
ate and  even  brutal,  cowardice  conjoined  with  cmelty,  a  blend  of  inddenoe  and 
vacillation. 

Feeble  as  was  his  capacity  for  empire  (see  Fig.  7  of  the  plate  facing  page  24S) 
this  prince  was  now  confronted  with  the  task  of  governing  not  only  the  realm  ol 

a  great  dynasty,  but  alst)  the  ailministration  of  the  vast  German  Empire,  with  its 
various  and  divergent  interc'-ls  ;  this,  ton,  at  a  j-eriod  when  all  the  material  for 
political  aud  social  coutiagraiiuu  had  been  collected.  Shortly  before  the  deuth  of 
Earl  IV  an  evrat  had  occurred  which  threw  the  critical  nature  of  the  general  sit^ 
nation  into  strong  relief.  Two  Popes  were  disputing  the  tiara,  each  with  his  own 
follo^ng  amnng  the  princes  and  the  clergy,  —  Urban  VI  at  Rome  and  Clem- 
ent VII  at  Aviguou.  Weuzel,  whose  special  business  it  should  have  been,  as  Ger- 
man emperor,  to  allay  the  sdiism  in  the  Church,  calmly  contemplated  the  spread 
of  this  disorder  in  every  direction.  Another  difficult  problem  for  his  cousideration 
was  the  position  of  his  brother  Sigismnnd  in  Hungary.  The  T.nxembuig  prince 
had  married  Maria,  the  elder  daugiiier  ot  Xing  Ludwig  I,  who  had  no  male  issue, 
and  occupied  the  throne  of  Hungar}'  and  abo,  after  1370,  that  of  Poland ;  on  Lud- 
wig's  death  in  1382  his  son-in-law  claimed  the  Polish  and  Hungarian  kingdoms 
iu  the  right  of  his  wifa  The  attempt  fo  secure  Poland  resulted  in  total  failure, 
while  Hungary  was  only  secured  after  a  severe  struggle,  which  absorbed  more  of 
WenzeFs  resources  than  he  could  well  spare.  Within  the  empire,  again,  the  king 
was  hard  pressed  by  the  struggle  between  the  princes  and  the  towns.  The 
partiality  which  he  at  first  di^splayed  for  the  latter  was  .succeeded  by  indecision 
when  his  support  proved  inadequate  to  secure  victory  for  the  towns,  and  his 
diminishing  interest  in  German  affairs  eventually  lost  him  the  sympathies  of  all 
parties  alike. 

These  various  foreign  complications,  for  the  successful  solutinn  of  which 
Wenzei  possessed  neither  the  judgment,  the  force  of  will,  nor  the  tenacity,  became 
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Ua  more  dangerous  on  aceoont  of  the  nae  of  poHMeaU  aocial,  and  religious  diffi- 
culties, with  which  he  was  too  vrv.sik  to  cope,  within  hi?  own  hereditarv  tetritories. 
However,  these  menacing  dangers  were  not  apparent  at  tiie  outset  of  his  govern- 
mtmt  in  BohemiB.  The  organisation  which  Karl  IV  had  aet  on  foot  cootinued  to 
work  ezodlMitly  for  a  time,  and  Weiuel  was  not  the  man  to  strike  out  a  Hue  of 
Ms  own.  He  continupd  the  great  ^r^lntectural  works  which  his  father  had 
begun  ;  he  extended  the  tmiversitj ;  literary  work,  especially  in  the  Czech  lan- 
guage, met  with  hia  sealoua  support.  It  was  at  this  period  that  Buss  altered  and 
eimplihed  the  Bohemian  orthography. 

But  the  sij^iis  of  dissension  in  the  ymidic  life  (*f  Bohemia  grew  more  and  more 
distinct.  The  University  of  Prague  in  particular  was  the  startmg  point  of  the 
first  line  of  cleavage.  The  Bohemiiin  element  in  the  population  had  grown  until 
it  outnumbered  tihe  other  thiee  nadonalities,  the  BaTariaoa,  Saxons,  and  Polea, 
and  the  result  was  a  demand  for  a  corresponding  redistribution  of  votes  in  munici- 
pal antl  other  corjiorations.  Soon,  an;nin,  the  Bohemian  nationality  diverp;ed 
from  the  other  three  uaLious  upon  religious  quesiiuns,  which  had  entirely  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  clergy  since  the  daya  of  Charles  IV.  The  Gennan 
preacher  Conrad  Waldhauser,  whom  Charles  had  summoned  from  Austria  to 
Prafjue,  then  supported  the  Czech  Milicz  of  Kreinsier  in  his  crusade  against  the 
immoi-ality  of  laity  and  cleigy.  They  both  died  during  Charles'  reign,  and  the 
activity  of  their  sacoessors  became  rather  nationalist  than  religious,  and  was 
directed  againat  tibe  German  mendicant  orders,  the  Dominicans  and  Augustiu- 
ians  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  against  the  upper  clergy,  the  archbishop  of 
Prague  and  the  chapter.  Wenzei  became  involved  iu  the  quarrel,  and  treated  the 
archbishop  of  Prague,  Johann  von  Jenstein,  and  bis  officials  with  undue  aeverity. 
Lithe  course  of  ilie  conflict  they  w  fie  taken  prisoners^  examined  uuder  torture, 
and  severely  punished ;  one  of  iliem.  Doctor  Johann  von  Bomuk,  otherwise 
Nepomuk,  who  had  been  so  brutally  mishandled  as  to  be  past  all  hope  of 
recovery,  was  drowned  in  the  Moldan  at  the  Idng^  orders.  This  happraed  in 
the  }  ear  1393. 

In  the  very  next  year  tlie  kin;^  was  to  discover  the  weakness  of  llie  foundations 
supporting  the  power  which  he  exercised  with  such  despotism  in  liohemia.  The 
most  distinguished  noble  families  formed  a  confederacy  with  the  object  of  over- 
throwing the  Idi^s  advisers  and  of  recovering  their  former  rights  to  a  diare  in 
the  administration. 

Their  cntcqvrise  was  especially  dangerous  to  Wenzei,  for  the  reason  that  they 
liad  secured  the  support  of  the  king's  cuusiu  Jost  (Jobst,  Jodukus),  the  margrave 
of  M<»avia.  Jost»  whoee  personaUl^  is  henceforward  of  considemble  importance  in 
tbB  history  of  Wenzel's  reign,  had  been  margmve  and  over-lord  of  Moravia  since 
the  death  of  his  father  .Toliann  (1375 ;  see  Fig.  8  of  the  plate  facing;  page  248). 
Important  estates  had  been  bequeathed  to  his  two  brothers,  who  were  independent 
of  Joet  But  no  love  was  lost  between  them  from  the  outset,  and  the  enmity 
between  Jost  and  Procop  resulted  in  a  furious  struf^le  betw  >  i;  ilie  brothers  in 
Moravia,  wliich  caused  great  snfferinp  for  a  long  period  to  the  whole  marf]fraviate, 
and  especially  to  the  bishopric  of  Olmlitz.  Jost,  an  ambitious  and  capable  char- 
a<^,  suooeeded  in  securing  the  confidence  of  the  seU^mistmstfiil  king  of  Bdiemia, 
and  was  allowed  t'j  assume  part  of  his  imperial  duties  in  return  for  an  adequate 
oonsideratioii.  To  begin  wiUi»  he  was  appointed  (1383)  vicar  of  the  empire  for 
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Italj,  as  Wenzel  hoped  that  his  cousin  would  clear  his  way  for  a  progress  to  Koine. 
In  return  for  the  militftiv  anil  pfcimiary  holp  ^hich  he  gave  to  Wenzel  and 
i)igismuud  in  the  llimgarian  war,  Jost  obtained  the  Mark  of  Brandeuburg  on 
mortgage  in  1388;  to  ^is  were  soon  added  Lozembarg  and  the  governorship  of 
Alsaoe.  When  Wenzel  first  (about  1387)  entertained  the  idea  of  abdicating  the 
German  crown,  he  had  thoughts  of  transfeiring  it  to  his  Moravian  cousin.  -lost 
had  serious  hopes  of  securiug  that  dignity,  us  is  proved  bj  the  fact  that  in  1389 
he  concluded  compacts  with  Duke  Albr^t  III, "  in  the  event  of  his  becoming 
king  of  Germany.'*  The  plan,  however,  came  to  nothing.  In  the  year  1390  Joet 
was  again  appointed  imperial  virar  for  Ttaly,  willi  a  view  to  the  more  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  papal  question  and  the  crowning  of  Wenzel  as  emperor;  but  tlio 
niargiave  was  induced  to  decline  the  honour  by  reason  of  the  outbreak  of  dxa- 
tvrbanees  in  Bohemia,  and  personally  took  the  lead  of  the  aristocratic  league 
against  the  king,  and  secured  for  this  movement  the  support  of  King  Sigismund 
of  Hungary,  T>iikp  Albrocht  of  Austria,  and  the  marf^ave  Wilhelm  of  Meisspn. 

Wenzel  was  able  to  i-ely  only  upon  the  humble  resources  of  his  cousin  Procop 
of  Moravia  and  of  his  youngest  brother  Johann  of  G(frlitx.  But  befbte  hostilities 
were  actnally  begun  the  confederates  succeeded  in  capturing  the  king's  person 
{May  8,  1394).  His  two  allies  attempted  to  rescue  him,  the  sole  result  being 
that  Wenzel  was  coniiued  first  in  a  Bohemian  and  aft«rwards  in  an  Austrian 
casUe.  Meanwhile  Jost  administwed  the  gov^nmietit  of  Bohemia.  Germany 
then  began  to  menace  the  conspiiatoia,  who  Ubetated  the  king.  A  war  hroke  out 
in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  which  seemed  likely  to  !)e  prohm^rod  by  the  weakness 
of  Wenzel  and  the  mutual  animosity  of  the  several  members  of  the  royal  family. 
At  the  outset  Sigismund,  king  of  Hungary,  drove  his  cousin  Jost  out  of  the  fidid 
by  the  conclusion  of  a  secret  reconciliation  with  his  brother  Wenzel,  whereby  ha 
secured  the  otti  'e  <A  General  Xirav  in  (k'rmany  (March,  1396),  with  the  reversion 
of  the  German  crown.  About  a  year  later  (Februaty,  1397)  Wenzel  in  turn  made 
peace  with  Joet  and  allowed  him  to  establish  a  kind  of  co-regency  in  I'rague. 

Snddmly,  however,  he  renounced  hia  compact  with  Joet  and  summoned  Vtooo^ 
to  be  his  permanent  advisor  (ir^O'^) ;  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  temper  of  the 
German  electors  had  p-own  threatening  owing  to  the  weakness  of  Wen^rel's  gov- 
ernment. Wenzel  then  betook  himself  to  Germany,  held  a  diet,  in  Frankfort 
(1398),  and  travelled  thoice  to  Charles  VI  of  France  to  discnss  the  diflOeult  pfob- 
lem  of  allaying  the  papal  schism.  Meanwhile,  the  federated  nobles,  supported 
by  Jost  and  Sigismund,  began  war  in  l^hemia  against  Wenzel  and  Procop.  The 
struggle  continued  until  the  end  oi  August,  1400,  when  Wenzel  received  the 
news  <^  h«r  own  deposition  and  of  the  decti<ni  of  Bupreeht  of  the  Falattnate 
as  king  ol  the  "RcmuoL  Wenzel  was  naturally  furious  at  the  insult.  He  could 
ni*t,  however,  Runimon  np  resnlntion  to  strike  an  immediate  blow  for  the  recovery 
of  his  position.  lie  made  a  second  attempt  at  reconciliation  with  Sigismund ;  but 
the  brothers  again  quarried  concerning  the  conditioDS  under  which  the  king  of 
Hunrjary  should  take  up  arms  ai^ainst  the  empire  on  behalf  of  Wenzel,  and  Sigis- 
mund reluctantly  retired  to  I'.ohemia.  .Tost  seized  the  opportunity  for  a  decisive 
Stroke.  In  alliance  with  the  Hohemian  barons,  the  archbishop  of  Prague,  and  the 
maigrave  of  Meissen  he  fbieed  Wenzel  to  aooept  a  r^ency  for  Bohttnia,  and  again 
eecured  his  possession  of  Lauaitz  and  of  the  Brandenburg  Mark  (  August^  1401 ). 

Wensel  was  anxious  to  put  an  md  to  this  tutelage ;  for  this  purpose  he  again 
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^onduded  a  compact  with  Sigismund  at  the  begiuniug  of  1402,  appointitig  liim 
vicegereut  or  co-regent  iu  Bohemia,  aud  ci  nferiing  on  him  the  imperial  viciuiute 
for  Germany.    The  king  of  Hungary  this  mark  of  couiideuce  by  making 

Wenzel  a  prisoner  (March,  1402),  and  by  capturing  shortly  afterwatds  his  most  faith- 
ful supporter,  the  margrave  Procop.  Sigismund  entered  upon  teUtioaS  of  extreme 
intimacy  with  tlic  Austriau  dukes,  intni.-^tcd  them  with  the  naie  of  the  person  of 
the  Bohemian  king  in  August,  1402,  and  conchided  with  them  imi>ortant  pacts 
of  inheritance,  considerably  to  the  disadvantage  of  Jost  of  Moravia,  whose  Mark  of 
Brandenirai^  he  treated  as  his  own.  The  positum  was  at  lei^^th  ratirely  dianged 
by  a  rising  in  Hungary  which  obliged  Sigismund  to  abandon  Bolieinia,  and  by  the 
flight  of  Wenzel  from  Austria  to  his  own  country  (November,  1403),  wliere  he  was 
received  with  much  jubilation,  owing  to  the  general  hatred  of  the  Austrian  rule. 
Jost  was  raooDctted  to  Wenzel,  ohiefly  for  the  reason  that  his  brother  Prooop,  with 
whom  he  had  been  in  continual  hostility,  had  <lietl  in  the  year  1405,  and  the 
attacks  of  Sigismuud  and  the  Hapsburgs  upon  (lie  I'.oliemian  king  were  Buccess- 
fuiiy  repulsed.  Southern  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Austria  suflei-ed  terrible  devastar 
tiott  between  1404  and  1406  from  the  wars  between  the  princes  and  also  from  the 
ravages  of  the  dangerous  robber  bauds  which  then  became  the  curse  of  the  conntiy. 

Silesia  suffered  no  less  than  Bohemia  and  IVforavia  un(It>r  ihe  unliappy  govern- 
ment of  Xing  WenzeL  At  the  outset  of  his  reign  he  interfered  in  a  violent  quarrel 
between  Bkedau  and  the  local  chapter,  and  espoused  the  cause  of  the  town  against 
the  despotic  aggression  of  its  opponents  (K'sl  ).  Shortly  afterwards  he  involved 
this  important  commercial  centre  (p.  250)  in  a  Inng  t\.u,j  with  the  dukes  of  Oppeln 
upon  the  question  of  u  iieavy  guarantee  for  the  king's  tinancial  uecesaiti^  Iu  the 
course  of  this  struggle  the  travelling  merchants  of  Breslau  snffered  heavy  losses  in 
property  and  purse.  Some  of  the  Sileaian  princes,  in  particular  those  of  Teecben, 
remained  faithful  to  Wenzel  an<l  secured  Jni^li  oflice''  at  the  Bohemian  court; 
others,  however,  broke  their  feudal  ties  with  Bohemia  and  formed  oouuections  with 
Vladislav  Jagellon,  the  reigning  king  of  Poland. 

These  numerous  indications  ni  retrogression  and  decay  in  the  hereditary  Lux- 
emburg territories  would  perhaps  have  been  less  ominous  had  not  the  religions 
and  nationalist  movement  among  the  Bohemian  natif,n  tlien  attained  its 
est  point,  declaring  war  with  temble  determination  boiii  against  the  Cuihoiic 
Church  and  against  German  influence  in  generaL  The  best^own  representee 
tive  of  the  reform  movement  among  the  Bohemian  clergy  is  John  IIuss ;  he  had 
been  a  leadmg  figure  among  the  lecturers  at  the  university  since  139G,  and  as 
preacher  iu  the  Bethlehem  chapel  at  Frague  enjoyed  an  unexampled  popularity 
among  all  classes  of  the  popolatiim.  He  and  Ms  followers  fulminated  in  the 
Bohemian  language  against  the  immorality  of  clergy  and  laity,  especially  against 
the  sale  of  ecclesiastical  otfices  (simony),  whereby  the  ranks  of  the  clergy  were 
mied  with  unworthy  members.  Livings  and  benetices  had  been  multiplied  to  such 
an  extent  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  that  even  small  churches  supported  numerous 
piiasts  in  idleness.  These  niul  other  evils  formed  a  widespread  swiial  malady  of 
the  period,  ami  as  earlv  as  tlie  middle  of  the  fourteenth  ct-niuiy  hatl  been  com- 
bated by  Waidhau.ser  and  Milicz  (p.  253)  in  Bohemia,  by  Heinrich  of  Herford  in 
Germany,  and  by  John  Widif  in  England.  Nowhere,  however,  did  these  ecclesias- 
tical quarrels  fall  upon  a  soil  so  rich  in  national  animosities  as  iu  Bohemia.  The 
war  broke  out  apoa  the  queaticm  of  the  condemnation  of  Wiclif  s  writings,  which 
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had  made  their  way  into  Bohemia  and  were  enthuBiastically  received  by  the  refqirnr 
party  amoDg  the  clergy.    The  cathedral  chapter  requested  the  uuiversity  to  oppose 
the  dissemmatioii  o£  Wiclifii  works  and  opinions;  they  met  with  a  refusal  ttom 
die  Bohemian  "  nation  "  in  the  iiniveraity  which  was  praotitiBllj  led  by  Hubbw  The  . 
breach  existing  in  Uie  umvemtj  and  within  the  nation  was  widened.  ' 

The  same  opposition  reappeared  a  few^  years  later  upon  the  question  of  con-  . 
eluding  the  papal  schism.    The  Council  of  I'm  (140y)  proposed  to  i>ettie  the  . 
question  defiidtely  by  observing  an  eededaatical  neatrafity  and  refusing  obedience  ■ 
to  either  Pope.    In  the  University  of  Prague  the  idea  commended  itself  only  to 
the  Roheinian  "nation;"  the  three  remaining  nationalities  in  conjunction  with  the 
upper  clergy  adhered  finuly  to  the  JKomau  Pope  Gregory  Xil.    Xing  Wen^el,  in 
contrast  to  Kuprecht,  declaxed  f<»  ecdesiastical  neutrality,  a^^d  the  Czech  party 
induced  him  to  issue  that  fiatal  deerae  whereby  the  Bohemian  **  nation,"  though  in  • 
tlie  niinoiiiy,  was  henceforward  to  have  three  votes  in  all  university  discussions 
and  lesoIuHnn^,  while  tlie  three  nnn-Boheniian  nations  were  to  have  but  one  vote 
between  tiiem.    Ima  measure  implied  the  deapoUc  itipi-essiuu  of  Germans  and 
foNogneca.  Their  sole  remedy  was  migration  to  other  Qennan  univeiaitiea.  The 
ituiium  of  Leipsic  owes  its  foundation  to  this  circumstance  (end  of  1409). 

Huss,  who  must  be  regarded  as  the  prime  mover  in  this  momentous  trans- 
action, had  shaken  off  his  opponents  with  unusual  .success.  He  was  the  more 
emboldened  for  the  struggle  with  the  hi^er  clerg} ,  in  pattieolaT  with  Archhisb<^ 
Zbynek  of  Prague.  This  ecclesiastic  had  forcibly  deprived  the  clergy  of  their 
Wicliffite  books,  which  he  condemned  to  lie  butiit,  and  had  also  taken  meastires 
against  the  license  of  the  preachers  in  every  direction,  and  was  anxious  to  confine 
their  activity  to  the  parish  churdies.  When  Huss  declined  to  obey  these  regula- 
tions and  oontinued  to  preach  reform  from  the  pulpit  of  the  Bethlehem  chapel  he 
was  exeomrauuieaterl.  However,  the  bulk  of  the  jjopulation,  the  uuiversity,  the 
court,  the  queen  Sophie  (VVeuzel's  second  wife  from  1389),  and  the  king  himself 
were  on  the  side  of  Huss,  while  the  archbishop  was  supported  only  by  his  cleigy 
and  1^  the  new  Pope,  John  XXIIL 

The  ftuther  developntont  of  the?e  divisions  was  largely  influenced  by  general 
political  events.  King  Ruprecht  had  died  in  the^year  1410.  The  simultaneous 
choice  of  the  two  Luxemburg  princes,  Jost  of  Moravia  and  Sigismund  of  Hungary, 
was  but  a  temporary  danger,  as  the  former  died  in  January,  1411  (VoL  VII, 
p.  191).  Of  the  many  descendants  of  the  house  of  Luxemburg  there  remained  only 
King  Wenzel  of  Bohemia  and  King  Sigismund  of  Hungary,  neither  haviut?  male 
issue.  They  agreed  without  difficulty  to  share  the  inheritance  of  their  Mura\  urn 
cousin,  and  laid  aside  all  previous  groomSs  of  dispute.  Sigismund  took  the  Mark 
of  Bnndenbuig,  which  he  forthwith  mortgaged  to  the  Burgrave  Friedrich  of 
Nuremberg;  "Wenzel  added  Moravia  and  Lausitz  to  Bohemia.  Sigismund  was  ' 
then  unanimously  chosen  king  uf  Germany.  Wenzel  reserved  to  himself  the  right 
of  acquiring  the  dignity  of  emperor  at  the  hands  of  the  Pop6. 

They  attempted  by  similar  means  to  conclude  the  schism  in  the  Church, 
recognising  John  XXIIT,  then  resident  in  Bome,  as  against  tlie  other  two 
candidates  who  laid  claim  to  the  papal  tiara.  Hopes  of  a  general  recognition 
induced  the  Fope  to  modify  his  attitude  to  Huss  and  to  refrain  from  summniing 
him  to  Home ;  this  policy  was  the  more  feasible  because  the  chief  opponent  of 
Hubs,  the  archbishop  Zbynek,  died  in  the  year  1411,  and  his  aged  successor  was  a 
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mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  H^hg  Wenzel.  Huss,  however,  was  stimulated  to  further 
invective  in  his  prparhinf»  against  ecclesiastical  abuses  by  John  XXlII's  issue  of 
indulgences  to  secure  ujoney  for  the  struggle  against  his  oppouents,  a  pro(%eding 
which  gave  further  ground  for  serioua  complainte.  Once  again  the  nation  sup- 
ported Huss,  with  his  pupils  and  fnenda.  On  this  occasion,  however,  Wenzel 
resolved  to  give  vigorous  support,  for  political  reasons,  to  the  minority  who 
opposed  reform.  The  result  was  the  imprisonment  and  execution  of  certain 
penoQS  wlio  pihlicly  opposed  the  proceedings  of  the  papal  commissioners,  while 
further  oompisints  were  made  in  Mume  against  Huss,  who  consequently  incurred  a 
papal  sentence  of  excommunication  (1412).  Hus^  iptired  from  rntgiic,  l>nt  con- 
tinued his  work  throughout  the  couutr}'  with  iucreai>ed  zeal,  whUe  in  the  capital 
itself  the  tension  between  the  two  parties  was  in  no  degree  diminished. 

Sigismund  then  considered  that  it  might  be  possible  to  make  an  end  of  the 
rclij^idii.s  ilispnto>'  which  shook  the  l>i)IiL'iiiian  heieditarv  lauds,  Bohemia  itself,  and 
also  Moravia,  to  their  centn*.  liy  lirin^ing  Huss  before  the  f  'onnHl  of  Constance, 
where  the  most  influential  lepre^eiiLatives  of  political  aad  eccle»iasiiuii  Europe 
had  gathered  to  eondude  the  schism  and  to  introduce  general  measures  of  4^urch 
reform.  Huss  arrived  a  fortnight  before  the  first  sitting  of  the  council,  on 
November  3, 1414,  accomjianiedby  several  Bohemian  nobles,  under  a  safe-conduct 
from  Sigismund.  This  fact,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  council  from  imprison- 
ing Huss  <ni  November  28.  Sigismund  and  Wenzel  made  no  attempt  to  interfere, 
in  qpite  of  their  express  promise  guaranteeing  a  safe  passage  and  return  for  Huss. 
The  nobility  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  prepsed  his  case  with  increasing  firmness, 
and  sent  letters  of  warning  to  the  king  and  the  council ;  but  after  more  tliau  six 
months'  imprisonment  in  misery  Huss  was  deprived  of  his  spiritual  office  as  an 
aich'^eretio  by  the  council  on  July  6, 1415,  and  the  secular  power  then  executed 
the  sentence  of  deatli  In-  limuinf;.' 

Huss  died  a  true  martyr  to  his  religious  zeal.  The  firmness,  the  love  of  truth, 
and  the  contempt  of  death  whidi  be  displayed  before  bis  judges  at  Constance 
were  a  powerful  incitement  to  his  strong  body  of  adherents  in  Bohemia  and 
IMoravia  to  cling  the  more  teuacioiisly  to  hi'*  doctrines.  Shortly  before  his  death, 
his  inipil,  Jacobellus  of  Mies,  came  forward  with  a  claim,  based  u{ion  the 
commands  of  Holy  Scripture,  for  communion  in  both  kinds  («tft  uira-ji'f  speck). 
Hoss  ofiTered  no  objection,  and  his  followers  thm  gained,  to  their  great  advan- 
tage, a  tanfjiMe  ^yrnViol  of  their  divei-f;oni:e  from  the  Catholi*-  Chun  li,  which 
ultimately  pave  the  Hussite-*  the  name  of  Utraquists.  No  priest  was  tolerated  who 
would  not  dispense  the  sacraiueat  in  both  kinds;  and  since  the  Coimcil  of  Con- 
stance rejected  this  innovatioii  as  being  opposed  to  the  listing  custom  of  the 
Church,  occasiim  was  given  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Catholic  clerg}'  in  every 
direction.  Nobles  and  knights,  in  accoi-dance  with  the  custom  of  the  age,  soon 
formed  a  league  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  communion  in  both  kinds  and 
freedom  of  preaching  in  the  country.  !rhey  were  unanimously  resolved  to  rei^rd 
the  Univetsity  of  Prague  and  not  the  Council  of  Constance  as  their  supmne  eccle- 
siastical authority  until  the  chnife  of  a  new  Pope. 

Strong  measures  were  taken  agaiu<<t  the  apostates  ;  the  fathers  of  the  council 
issued  exooouDumcations  and  an  interdict  without  deky.  Hussite  disciples  were 
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burned  in  Olmiitz  when  they  attempted  to  preach  the  new  doctrine  in  that  city. 
A  second  maf^ister  of  ]*rajjiu»,  lIierouyinu«,  was  burned  in  Cfnistarire  on  May  .'^0, 
141G.  Bishop  J  ohaiin  ot  Leitomi-schl,  who  was  regaitled  as  chietly  responsible  next 
to  Sigismimd  f<»r  Che  oondemDation  of  Huss,  was  appointed  biahop  of  OlmtttSj  and 
displayed  great  zeal  for  the  extirpation  of  the  hcres}-.  But  tliese  meaBaTes  served 
only  to  intensify  the  spirit  of  opposition  after  the  death  of  Huss  from  year  to  year, 
and  soon  uade  the  bi'each  irremediable.  The  only  measures  which  conunended 
themselves  to  the  new^  Pope,  Martin  V,  were  excommunicatiQn  and  anathema, 
which  produced  the  smaller  effect,  as  the  Hussites  themselves  now  began  to  break 
lip  into  sects  and  parties,  which  went  far  Tn  x  oiul  the  docniiie  of  the  iiiaffi?ter  of 
Pi-ague.  The  luo&t  numerous,  and  afterwards  the  most  iiu]^)ortaut,  of  these  sects 
was  that  of  the  Taborites,  who  took  their  name  from  Mount  Tabor,  where  they 
originally  held  their  meetings.  As  regarded  religion,  they  professed  a  return  to 
the  conditions  of  primitive  Cliii-tiatiity,  aiiil  ;ulhorcncp  only  to  the  actual  IfUcr  of 
the  Bible.  At  the  same  time  tlieir  jMjlitical  and  social  views  and  objects  were 
marked  by  extreme  radicalism.  The  more  moderate  opposition  among  the  Huss- 
ites, or  Utraquists,  were  known  from  their  symbol  as  CaliztinB  (chalicemen)  or 
as  Prngers,  as  the  Prague  school  was  theii-  spiritual  centre. 

King  Wenzel,  wlio  had  favoured  tlie  Hussites  since  the  condemnation  of  their 
.founder,  was  impelled  by  his  brother  Sigismimd  and  the  I'ope  to  entertain 
seriously  the  idea  of  interference,  in  view  of  tiie  dangerous  and  revolutionary 
spirit  which  animated  an  ever  increasing  circle  of  adherents.  At  the  outset  of  the 
year  1419  he  remotlelled  the  Hus«ite  council  of  the  Xoustadt  in  Prague  by  intro- 
ducing Catholics,  and  recalled  the  priests  who  had  been  exjxjlled.  However, 
mutual  animosities  had  risen  to  such  a  pitch  that  on  July  30,  1419,  when  the 
Catholics  disturljcd  or  insulted  a  ])rocession,  the  Hussites,  under  tiieir  leader  ^i/.ka, 
stormed  the  ]>arliamciit  house  in  the  Xeii?tadt  and  threw  some  of  the  Catltolic 
councillors  ouL  of  ilie  windows.  The  councillors  were  then  beaten  and  stabbed  to 
death  by  the  infuriated  x>opulace.  The  excitement  in  the  city  and  the  eountay 
was  increa.sed  a  few  weeks  afterwards  by  tlie  sudden  death  of  King  Wenzel  on 
August  VJ,  1419,  the  consequence  of  a  fearful  access  of  fury  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution. 

D.  Ki.\<;  Sii;i.smi:ni>  ;  the  Hussite  "Wabs 

SiGiSMUND,  the  last  descendant  of  iLe  hnnse  of  Luxemhtirj:,  was  now  con- 
fronted with  the  dilii(;ult  task  of  securing  his  accession  to  the  heritage  of  his 
brother,  —  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia.  In  each  of  these  three  countries  the 
political  situation  and  the  prospects  of  his  recognition  were  different  In  Bohemia 
lie  might  expect  a  Mtter  op["i<i::ou,  as  long  as  he  maintained  his  hustility  to  ihc 
Hussite  movemenl.  In  Mora  via  this  movement  had  indeed  obtained  a  inm  fmHing 
among  the  nobility  and  the  population.  Here,  however,  there  was  a  counteracting 
force  in  the  bishoiH'ic  of  Olmllts  and  its  num^os  feudatories,  led  by  Kahop 
Johann,  "  the  man  of  iron,"  who  strove  vigorously  for  the  suppression  of  the 
ht'irsv.  Further,  the  ino-^L  important  towns,  such  as  Briinn,  Ohniitz.  Znaim,  Iglau, 
and  oLliers  were  populated  by  a  majority  of  Catholic  and  German  inhabitants, 
and  neither  th^  nor  the  nobility  had  any  intention  of  opposing  the  rights  of 
the  Luxembuij;  claimant  Finally,  Sigismuud  could  be  certam  of  meeting  with 
xeady  submissioot  in  Silesia,  which  was  entirely  Germanised,  and  r^trded  the 
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atrn^e  in  Bohemia  primarily  from  a  nationalist  point  of  view,  eondenmiqg 
it  for  its  anti-German  tendency.  Henee  Sigismund  did  not  enter  Bohemia,  bat 

intrusted  the  government  to  the  dowager  queen  Sophie  ([i.  2."G)  aud  to  some 
coimcilliors  from  the  moderates  among  the  nobility  j  he  appeared  in  iirilnn  in 
December,  1419,  where  he  anmmoned  the  provincial  aiaembly.  An  embassy 
also  appeared  from  Tjohemia  to  ask  for  the  king's  recognition  of  the  four  articles 
of  belief,  whicli  luid  Ijl'l'U  drawn  up  by  the  lhis.-,ite  spct?  a  short  time  previously 
in  a  general  assembly  at  Prague ;  these  were,  lirst,  fi-eedom  of  preachmg ;  second, 
communion  in  both  kinds ;  third,  the  observance  of  apustoUc  poverty  by  the  clergy ; 
fourth,  the  suppression  and  punishment  of  deadly  sin&  Sigismuud,  however, 
declined  to  declare  his  position,  and  put  ofiT  the  deputies  until  he  should  arrive  in 
Bohemia  itself. 

He  did  not,  however,  proceed  to  Boliemia,  but  hurried  immediately  from 
Bilinn  to  Bresku,  into  which  town  he  made  a  fonnal  entry  on  January  5, 1420, 

Here  he  declared  his  real  attitude  towards  the  Hussites  as  his  religious  and 
political  opi>oneiit5?.  Towards  tho  dam  of  Wenzel's  reign  the  artisans  of  Breslau 
had  raised  a  revolt  against  the  aristocratic  council  and  the  whole  system  of 
royal  administration,  following  the  example  of  the  Hussites  at  Prague,  who  had 
killed  councillors  and  usurped  the  power  and  authority.  Sigismund  did  not 
hesitate  to  bring  the  revolutionaries  t«  justice ;  he  expcnted  twenty-three  of  them 
in  the  public  squaie  on  March  4,  1420,  cuudeiuucd  the  numerous  fugitives  to 
death  ««  eoHtumaeiaMf  declared  their  rights  and  property  forfeit,  and  most  strictly 
limited  the  freedom  and  the  privileges  of  the  guilds  as  a  whole.  This  action  was 
intended  as  a  menace  to  the  Bohemian?,  and  its  incaninf::  became  plainer  on  March 
15,  1420,  when  a  citizeii  of  Prague,  who  had  ventured  to  express  publicly  in 
Breslan  his  opinion  upon  the  condemnation  of  Hnsa,  and  to  declare  himsdf  a 
Hussite,  was  burned  an  a  IhkhI  •  at  Sigisrauud's  onlcrs.  Two  days  afterwards 
he  ordered  tlie  crusade  bull  against  the  Hussites  whieii  Pop*  Martin  V  had 
issued  to  be  read  from  the  pulpits  of  the  J'.resluu  churches.  The  embassy  from 
Pragxie,  which  had  also  oome  to  Breslau  to  negotiate  with  the  king,  naturally  left 
the  city  entirely  undeceived,  and  npon  its  return  to  Prague  wisely  advised  a  unim 
of  tlie  moderate  Calixtins  and  rarliral  Taborites,  and  issued  an  appeal  for  war  upon 
their  common  enemy,  the  Luxemlmrg  ruler. 

A  few  weeks  later  Sigismund  entered  Bohemia  with  a  strong  army,  composed 
•chiefly  of  Germans  and  Silesians.  He  could  calculate  upon  the  support  of  many 
towns  which  had  remained  German  and  Catholic  (for  example,  Kuttenberg),  and  on 
the  advnnta^rp  derived  fnim  the  poj!«es?ic<n  of  the  two  fortresses  which  dominated 
Prague,  the  Hradshin  and  the  Wysherad.  However,  the  siege  of  Prague  (May  to 
Jun^  1420)  was  a  failure.  An  attempt  to  lelieva  the  defenders  of  tiie  WyahOTed 
was  defeated,  and  in  the  murderous  battle  of  November  1,  1420,  the  king's  army 
was  shattered,  and  many  of  the  Catholic  nobility  of  Mora\da  who  had  followed  him 
were  included  in  the  overthrow.  In  February,  1421,  Sigiamund  again  made  trial 
of  his  fortune  in  war  against  Bohemia,  and  was  forced  to  r^reat,  or  rather  to  flee, 
fhrough  Moravia  to  Hungary.  On  all  three  occasions  the  undaunted  Taborite 
army  had  held  the  fidd  under  it,s  fjeneral,  Zizka,  Conscious  of  their  jiowcr,  the 
Taboiites  now  took  the  offensive,  and  conquered  during  the  following  months  a 
number  of  towns  and  AeSa  which  had  remained  Oatholie,  The  process  of  trans- 
fonning  the  German  towns  of  Bohemia  into  Czech  settlements  went  on  eimultii- 
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neoiialy  iHth  these  c  lu^uests,  bo  far  as  it  bad  not  been  already  completed  hj 
earlier  events.  A  few  towns  only  were  able  to.  resist  the  change.  In  June.  1421, 
the  assembly  oi  (Jaslau  had  already  declared  the  crown  to  be  forfeit,  the  king 
being  "the  deadly  enemy  of  the  Bohemian  nation."  The  proviflkmal  goveinmeiifr 
offered  the  Bohemian  Uitone  to  die  king  of  Poland. 

SitrisTiuuiiI  wa?!  a  restlesf;  aiul  \indaunted  character;  in  this  and  in  many  other 
good  and  bad  qualities  lie  leiniuds  us  of  his  gtaudfather,  King  Jolm.  Ouce  again 
he  Tesomed  the  struggle,  although  the  dangers  Tvhich  threatened  him  in  Hungary 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  think  of  eontinuing  the  war  in  Bohemia  without 
foreign  help.  (Termniiy  equiiiju'il  a  cnifading  army  at  his  npjieal,  increased,  it  is 
said,  to  two  hundred  tiiousand  men  by  contingents  from  Meissen  and  ISilesia. 
Bohemia  was  invaded  in  September,  1421,  but  the  furious  attaclcs  of  the  Hussite 
bands  inflicted  heavy  loss,  and  foreed  the  army  to  withdraw  almost  as  soon  as  it 
hud  crossed  tlie  frontier.  It  wa.^?  not  for  .■'everal  years  that  the  empire  undertook 
any  fresh  military  enterprise  agaui.it  Bohemia. 

Most  important  to  Sigismund  was  the  support  and  co-operation  of  Duke 
Albrecht  V  of  Austria,  which  was  conttnued  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
war.  The  price  paid  fur  this  lielp  wa.s,  indeed,  considerable.  Sigismund  gave  the 
duke  Elizabeth,  his  only  cliild  and  heiress,  in  marriacje,  ceded  certain  towns  and 
castles,  and  aften^-anls  gave  him  tlie  governorship,  and  Hnally  complete  posi>es- 
sioD,  of  the  maigraviate  of  Moravia  under  the  convention  of  October  1-^  1423. 
Albrecht  was  gradually  able,  with  the  help  of  the  bishop  of  Olmlitz,  to  with- 
di-aw  this  province  fnnn  Hussite  inHnen<'»>,  to  cmsh  the  Hussite  baronSy  and  to 
make  the  province  a  base  of  operations  against  Moravia. 

These  facts  induced  itiSka  to  torn  his  attention  to  the  nei^bouriug  province 
in  the  year  1424;  but  at  the  outset  of  the  campaign  this  great  general  succumbed 
to  an  attack  <if  aoiw  kind  nf  plajjtte  at  Pfibi«!au,  a  little  town  on  the  frontier  of 
Bohemia  and  Moravia,  on  October  11,  1424.  Before  his  death  bitter  quarrels  Iiad 
broken  out  between  the  several  Hussite  sects,  though  these  had  hitherto  been 
allayed  by  the  energ}'  of  the  great  general.  However,  after  his  death  an  irreme* 
diable  disruption  tuok  jikne.  His  special  arlherents,  who  were  known  a''  the 
''Orphans,"  sepaiaUid  from  the  Taborites.  The  leadership  of  the  latter  was  under- 
taken by  Prokop  Holy  ("  Ea.«a,"  the  shorn  one),  who  took  a  leading  position  in  the 
general  Hussite  army  during  the  warfare  of  the  following  years.  He  was  the  chief 
stimulus  to  the  Piiterpri^'C'^  whidi  ilu'  P.i ilicinians  uiulertodk  after  1424  against 
all  the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  he  spread  the  Hussite  wars  to  Austria  and 
Hungary,  to  Silesia  and  the  Lausitz,  to  Saxony  and  Brandenburg,  to  the  Talaiiuate 
and  Franconia.  The  Hussite  expeditions  were  repeated  annually,  now  in  one 
direction,  now  in  aiiothnr,  f^proading  terrible  miser}'  throughout  the  whole  of  Cen- 
tnil  Kiuope.  In  many  count  lirs,  psperiallr  in  Silesia,  the  Hussites  were  not 
conteiiL  with  mere  raids,  but  left  [)errnaiieut  garrisons  in  the  ccmquered  towns  and 
castles,  which  incessantly  harass^  and  devastated  the  surrounding  districts.  To 
such  a  height  did  the  danger  rise  that  the  princes  of  the  eiupire  were  induced  to 
undertake  a  second  crusade  against  Bohemia  in  the  .summer  of  1427,  wliih'  King 
Sigismund  was  occupied  wiih  the  war  against  the  Turks.  Once  again  the  enter- 
prise ended  with  the  panic  and  flight  of  the  German  army  when  confronted  at 
Tachau  by  the  Hussit«s,  whom  a  loiq;  aeries  of  victories  had  filled  with  hope  and 
'  confidence.  It  seemed  absolutely  impossible  to  subdue  this  enemy  in  the  tieldi 
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aud  tlie  opinioo  was  further  stmigthened  by.  the  Hiueite  ezploits  in  the  foUowing 

years. 

The  last  act  of  this  tragic  periixi  of  Bolietuiau  history  began  at  the  outset  of 
the  year  1431.  Sigismvmd  aCt^pted  to  leaeh  a  solutioii  of  &e  proUeni  at  any 
cost  on  wholly  new  iir3iiciple&;  a  ooundl  had  begun  the  war,  a  council  dionld  end 
it.  He  succeeded  in  winning  over  to  his  view  Pope  Martin  V,  who  summoDed  a 
general  council  of  the  Church  at  Basle,  and  intrusted  tlie  conduct  of  it  to  the 
pardinal  Gioliaoo  Ceaarini,  with  instructiona  to  make  the  suppression  of  the  Hus- 
aite  movement  one  of  the  chief  topics  of  debate.  The  cardinal  first  insisted  on 
trj'lDg  whether  a  cnisade  under  his  spiritual  leadership  would  imt  l^e  the  quickest 
means  to  the  desired  end.  This  expedition  to  Boheiniu  emiud,  like  its  predecessors, 
with  a  tetriUe  defeat  of  the  Germans  at  Taua  on  AuguHt  14, 1431 ;  and  negotia- 
tion.s  were  then  attempted,  to  which,  indeed,  more  moderat  e  parlie^s  in  Bohemia  had 
long  since  manifested  their  inclination.  While  the  Hussite  armies  in  1432  and 
1433  marched  plundering  aud  massacring  through  Austria,  North  Hungar}  ,  Silesia, 
.Saxony,  and  Brandenbui-g  to  the  Baltic,  an  embassy  from  Prague  appeared  in 
Basle  during  the  first  months  of  1433.  When  no  oonduaion  could  be  reached 
there,  the  ambassadors  of  the  council  betook  themselves  to  Prafriie,  and  concluded, 
on  November  30,  1433,  the  Cnn)]iactata  of  I'rague.  Tlie  material  point  was  the 
recognition  (though  under  conditions  and  iucompleteiy)  of  the  four  articles  of 
Plague  of  1419 ;  coneeitiing  the  acceptance  or  refusal  of  these  £ii^  Sl^jismimd, 
who  was  then  in  Briinn,  had  declined  to  commit  himself. 

Of  decisive  importance  for  further  develn]>ments  wa«  the  split  between  the 
moderate  Calixtius.  who  included  the  majority  of  the  B<jlieiuiau  nobility,  and  the 
Taboriies  and  Orphans.  The  disseosioti  ended  in  a  conflict  at  lipan  in  Bohemia  on 
May  30,  1434,  when  the  xadicals  suffered  a  severe  defeat.  The  path  was  now 
cleared  for  peace,  wliicli  wa!»  concltuled  «>?i  July  5,  1436,  by  the  publication  of  the 
(Jompactata  at  the  assembly  of  Iglau.  The  reconciliation  of  the  Bohemians  with 
the  Church  was  followed  by  a  further  reocmciliation  with  King  Sigismund,  who 
was  then  leoqgnised  as  king  of  Bohemia  in  return  for  certain  political  and  national 
concessions.  Only  for  a  year  and  a  half  did  he  enjoy  the  peaceful  possession  of 
this  throne.  On  Decemb^  9, 1437,  he  died,  after  numerous  misunderstandings  and 
ln«aclies  of  the  terms  of  peace  had  begun  to  rouse  strong  feeling  against  him 
among  the  Hussites. 

&  TH£  TWO  HAFSBUBGS;  KLUGS  ALBIIECHT  AND  LADISLAUS 

On  his  death-bed  Sigismund  recommended  bis  son-in-law,  Duke  Albrecht  V 

of  Austria,  as  his  successor  to  the  eh  iiee  of  the  I'oliemian  nobles  who  stirod  round 
him.  Albrecht  (11)  inherited  both  the  (lernian  and  the  Hnn<xarian  crown  from 
Sigismund,  aud  his  claim  to  Boliemia,  Momvia,  aud  Silesia  wacj  based  upon  the 
jnindples  formulated  under  the  emperor  Charles  IV  to  regulate  the  succession 
in  the  house  of  Luxemburg,  and  also  upon  the  various  succession  treaties  and 
marriage  connections  between  the  Luxemburg  and  Hapsburff  families.  However, 
the  prince  whom  the  Hussite  wars  had  made  conspicuous  in  Bohemia  could  secure 
recognition  from  two  oidy  of  the  parties  then  dominant  in  the  country,  the  Cath- 
olics, led  by  Baron  I'lricli  of  Rosenbei-g,  and  tiie  C^llXtiw,  whose  spokesman  was 
Meinhard  of  Neuhaus.   The  Iabohtes»  who  were  then  guided  by  Heiurich  Ptadek 
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of  Pirkstein,  offerer!  the  ero\rn  of  Pfoliemia  to  a  Slavonic  prince,  Casimir,  the  brother 
of  Vladislav,  king  of  Poland ;  their  action  brought  about  a  civil  war  iu  Bohemia 
itself,  as  well  as  a  Polish  invasion  both  of  this  country  and  of  Silesia,  which  had 
already  done  homage  to  Albrecht 

While  this  struggle  was  in  progress,  Albrecht  suddenly  died  on  October  27, 
14,'^9,  leaving  no  male  issue.  Not  until  February,  1 140,  did  his  widow  Elizabeth 
bear  a  son,  who  was  named  Ladislaus  (Vladislav  IV)  Postumua  (see  Fig.  20  of  the 
{date  facing  page  248).  Though  this  pdnoe  m joyed,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubts 
his  father's  ju  tiuahlc  claims  to  the  inheritance,  yet  the  party  of  Ptauek  of 
stein  passed  over  the  Hapsburg  claim  and  f^ecnrcfl,  by  an  almost  Tinfiniinoii??  vote 
in  the  assembly  of  Prague,  the  choice  o£  ^Ubrecht,  duke  of  Bavaria,  as  king  of 
Bohemia ;  he,  however,  declined  the  honour  under  the  influence  of  a  secret  warn- 
ing from  Ulrich  von  Roaenherg,  the  leader  of  the  Catholics.  The  Taborites  then 
attempted  to  imbice  flip  pnipprnr  Friedrich,  tho  imcle  and  guardian  of  Ladii^laus^ 
to  accept  the  <  lown  of  Bohemia.  When  this  plan  failed,  they  professed  their  readi« 
neas  to  recognise  Ladislaus  himself,  provided  that  he  were  brought  up  in  Bohemia. 
During  these  endless  party  struggles  Ulrich  of  Rosenberg  kept  the  upper  hand, 
lie  was  the  most  ]iii\vcifu]  i»f  tlu:  r»iln'ini;ui  iioMcs,  iirnl  (h'rivcd  thegreato'^t  advan- 
tages from  the  confusion  whii  Ii  pun  ailod  during  this  interregnum.  The  greater 
part  of  the  country  and  the  capiial,  I'laguc,  were  in  his  power  and  in  Uiat  of  his 
allies,  the  Calixtins;  the  Taborites  were  restricted  to  four  only  of  the  thirteen 
circles  of  Bohemia. 

The  position  was  changed  after  the  death  of  Ptacek  of  Pirkstem  in  1444,  when 
the  youthful  George  l*odicbrad  and  Kunsiadt  undertook  the  leadership  of  the 
advanced  Hussite  party.  In  the  year  1448  he  seized  Prague  by  a  bold  and  sudden 
attack,  and  there  assisted  his  pai  1  \  (a  gain  a  complete  vict<jry.  For  two  years  civil 
war  again  rapofl  in  Bohemia,  until  the  close  of  (lie  year  1450,  when  it  was  agreetl 
at  the  general  assembly  at  Prague  to  approacii  tlie  empeix)r  again  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  surrender  of  the  young  king.  On  this  occasion  Friedrich  III  came  to 
an  understandiiii:  by  direct  negotiation  with  George  Pfidiebrad,  without  consult- 

.  ing  tbo  other  party  leaders.  In  14f>l  he  intrusted  I'l'dii  lirad  with  the  regejifv  in 
Bohemia  during  the  minority  of  Ladislaus.  The  Bohemian  estates  conhrnieci  this 
decision  at  the  assembly  of  April  24, 1452.  Podiebmd,  moreover,  adhered  to  these 
conditions.  When  a  revolution  of  the  Austrian  nobility  against  the  emperor  broke 
out  in  the  following  year,  T>a  li-laus  was  released  from  his  position  as  a  minor  niul, 
in  name  at  least,  became  king  of  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia.  Tn  October,. 
1453,  the  memorable  year  of  the  Turkish  conquest  of  Constantino]  ile,  he  came  to 
Prague  and  was  crowned  king  of  Bohemi  t,  aft  r  a  progres.s  through  Moravia,  where 
he  pre vi on. sly  received  the  linmnjjc  of  the  .M'ira\'iai:  ii'ibilitv,  i<>  tlu'  vrrv  ronsitl- 
erable  vexation  of  the  Bohemians.  In  Bohemia  the  young  prince  was  entirely 
dependent  upon  George  Podiebrad,  who  was  not  only  the  prince's  minister  and 
political  adviser,  but  also  his  "  major-domo,"  as  he  called  himself,  and  he  never 
allowed  the  youth  to  be  out  of  his  sicfht.  He  kept  the  prince  in  Bohomin  for  more 
than  a  year,  and  then  accompanied  him  to  Breslau  and  Vienna.  Then  at  length 
the  Bohemian  governor  left  Ladislaus  to  return  home  and  continue  the  goveni- 

^  ment  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the  king.  Geotge  Podiebrad  was  w^  abla 
to  turn  the  kinjr's  favour  to  his  own  advantage,  and  was  richly  rewarded  with  fiefs 
from  the  royal  domains;  none  the  less  the  period  o£  his  governorship  in  Bohemia 
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(1451-1457)  was  a  period  of  prospentr.  lie  succeeded  in  preserving  domestic, 
peace,  securing  general  safety  and  order,  and  iu  advancing  the  progress  of  trade 
and  iiianufiietoT&  Then,  at  the  age  of  barely  eighteen,  the  king  suddenly  died  in 
Fragile  cm  November  23, 1457,  from  an  illness  akin  to  the  plague,  at  the  moment 
when  preparations  were  being  nuide  for  the  celebration  of  his  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  Charles  VII  of  iYance. 


7.  KING  GEOUGE  PODIEBBAD 

So  adnuiahle  had  been  the  pceparetiona  of  Geoige  Podiehntd  (see  Fig.  21  of  the 
plate  facing  page  248^  that  on  March  2, 1458,  a  few  months  after  the  death  of 
Ladislaus,  he  wns  nble  to  secure  his  elevation  to  (ho  rrmvn  of  PdiluMiiia.  The 
neighbouring  provinces  of  Moravia,  bilesia,  and  iu  particular  the  powerful  Breslau 
and  Lausitz,  at  first  refused  obedience  or  recognition.  Eventually,  however,  aub> 
mission  to  the  Hussite  king  was  refused  in  Moravia  only  by  the  CSatholie  towns 
Briinn,  Olraiitz,  Ziiniin,  Tf^^lau.  ami  otlu  t>.  "Wlien  George  invaded  the  countiy  with 
an  army  Iglau  alone  proved  obstinate,  trusting  in  the  support  of  the  archduke 
Albrecht  VI  of  Austria,  a  brother  of  the  emperor  Frederick  111,  vuitil  its  resistance 
met  with  a  bloody  punishment  In  Silesia  and  Lausitz  a  revulsion  in  favour  of 
George  took  place,  when  lie  succeeded,  as  the  result  of  many  tortuous  intrigues, 
in  ousting  the  local  claimant  to  the  throne,  Duke  Alhrocht  (III;  the  Courageous) 
of  Saxony.  The  tirinness  of  George's  position  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that. 
Strangely  enough,  before  his  coronation  in  Bohemia  he  had  promised  obedience  to 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  1k.i1  (hereby  secui-od  the  powerful  support  of  the  Pope, 
who  expected  tliat  Podiebiiid  would  bring  the  whole  of  Bohemia  into  submii^ion 
to  Kome,  and  had  therefore  ordered  the  Catholics  of  Bohemia,  iloravia,  and 
Silesia  to  do  homage  to  the  new  king.  Breslau  was  isolated  and  unable  to  persist 
in  its  attitude  of  hostility  to  George,  when  Pope  Pius  II  (^neas  Sylvius)  sent 
his  legates  to  the  city  in  14.".:)  to  arrange  a  reconcilintion  with  the  king  of 
Bohemia.  On  January  13, 14C0,  the  iuterveutiou  of  the  Breslau  city  chronicler 
and  historian  Peter  Eschmloer  secured  the  acceptance  of  an  important  agreement, 
whereby  tlx;  oitixensof  Breslau  promised  obedience  to  King  George,  though  the 
actual  )H  !  fnrmnTire  of  liomage  was  ]X)stponed  for  three  yenT". 

Secure  of  his  jniwer  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  .Silesia,  on  tlie  best  of  terms 
with  all  the  neighbouring  States  and  with  the  German  emperor,  designated  "  most 
b<  lo\ed  son"  by  the  pai>al  chair,  George  was  able  to  turn  his  attention  to  higher 
obji'i'ts.  Tlie  ]irospect  of  e,«tnM!^hing  himself  ujion  tin'  tliinne  of  Hiuijrfirv  in 
opposition  to  Matthias  Corvinus  (Vol.  VII,  p.  211),  had  been  otleied  to  him  (or  to 
his  son  Heinrich)  in  the  year  1459.  In  \'icw,  however,  of  the  equivocal  nature 
of  the  situation  in  Hungary,  be  had  hesitated,  and  had  finally  declined  the  croMm, 
which  then  fell  to  Frederick  TTT.  T*oilirlirad  found  some  compensation  in  the 
fa  -t  that  the  two  y>rinces  who  were  ^^tru^i^liiiL,^  for  the  throne  respectively  sought 
alliauce  with  him  from  this  time  onward.  In  August,  1459,  the  emperor  invested 
him  with  the  Bohemian  lands,  and  also  made  him  other  important  pnmiises; 
at  the  same  time  Matthias  made  a  successful  effort  to  secure  the  favour  of  the 
Bohemian  king.  Not  only  did  CJeorge  succeed  in  turning  the  ho'^tility  of  the  two 
princes  to  his  own  advantage,  but  be  also  conceived  the  plan  of  entenng  into 
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relations  with  the  enemies  of  ilie  emperor  within  the  empire,  and  thus  ndvaiicing 
towards  the  imperial  crown  without  ilie  help  of  foreign  intervention.  This  project 
of  the  king  of  Bohemia  was  rendered  abortive  chiefly  by  the  opposition  of  Albrecfat 
Achilles,      maigmve  of  Brandenburg. 

A  short  time  afterwards  occurred  that  breach  v^  iih  ilie  papacy  which  had  such 
momentous  consequences  for  fJcorge,  and  a  short  pericKl  of  triumphant  prioress 
was  followed  by  almost  a  dticade  of  fruitless  and  exhau^tiug  struggle.  Pius  II 
insisted  upon  performance  of  the  nndertaking  which  George  had  given  in  his 
coronation  oath,  to  adopt  strong  measures  against  the  Utraquista.  When  negoti- 
ati(m  produced* no  result,  the  Po]>e  sent  hi?  legates  to  Prague  in  the  summer  of 
1462.  There,  on  August  14,  a  viuieut  scene  took  place,  when  King  George  pub- 
licly replied  to  the  Pope's  demands  hy  asserting  his  refusal  to  recede  from  the 
Campactata,  which  Pius  II  had  aheady  declared  invalid.  The  legates  accused  the 
king  of  faithlessness  before  the  public  assembly,  threatened  him  with  spiritual 
and  temporal  puuiahment,  and  were  forthwith  imprisoned.  By  this  act  eveiy  tie 
between  the  Pope  and  the  king  of  Bohemia  was  broken.  For  the  moment,  how- 
ever, the  struggle  was  confined  to  attempts  to  induce  the  Catholics  in  Bohemia, 
M'^ravia,  aud  Silesia  to  abandon  the  king's  cause;  onh-  in  I'reshm  did  these 
exlioriatiouis  protluce  any  appi'eciable  effect.  The  princes  to  whom  the  Pope 
api>ealed  against  Geoige  Podiebrad  declined  to  take  any  share  in  a  crusade,  partly 
for  reasons  of  family  relatiousliip  (for  oample,  his  son-in-law,  Matthias  Corvinus 
of  Hungar)-),  partly  for  poliiic-al  reasons  (for  example,  the  kinp  ftf  P<daiid,  and 
especially  the  emperor  Frederick  III,  who  was  very  hard  pressed  in  the  years 
1462  and  1463;  VoL  VII,  p.  212).  The  emperor  even  attempted  to  intervene 
with  the  Pope  on  behalf  of  George  Podiebrad. 

In  1464  the  situation  change  d.  Paul  II,  a  far  more  vigoro\is  character  than 
Pius  II,  occupied  the  papal  chair,  wliile  the  death  of  Katheriua,  ihe  daugliter  of 
Ueorgo  Podiebrad,  left  her  hus.imud  Matthias  Corvinus  free  to  act  against  his 
former  fathei^in-]aw.  In  1460  Paul  excommunicated  Geoige  as  a  heretic,  and 
stiiTed  up  war  against  him  in  Breslau  and  Moravia.  The  Catholic  federation  of 
nobles  soon  made  thoir  hostility  felt  in  Bohemia  also.  However,  the  king  main- 
tained the  up|>er  hand  against  his  adversaries  iu  his  own  coimtty,  as  long  as  the 
rulers  of  the  neighbouring  territories  held  alool  Only  when  Matthias  of  Hungar}' 
resolved  in  1468  to  obey  the  papal  command  for  a  crusade  against  the  Bohemian 
king,  did  CTCoi'ge  lose  almost  the  whole  of  Mnrnvia  and  part  of  Silesia.  However, 
he  soon  succeeded  in  surrounding  at  Wilimow  the  Uungarian  kmg,  who  had 
advanced  too  rashly  (February,  1469) ;  and  Matthias  was  forced  to  agree  to  an 
armistice  with  a  view  to  an*anging  terms  of  peace.  Peace,  however,  proved 
impns«i!>le  in  view  of  the  tenm  demanded  by  the  papal  legate  and  the  P.oheJiiian 
barons,  which  George  could  not  possibly  accepL  They  even  induced  ilatthias 
Corvinus  to  ])roclaim  himsdf  king  of  Bohemia  on  May  3,  1469,  and  to  receive 
the  homage  of  Moravia,  Silesia,  aud  Lausit/^ 

The  natural  result  was  the  contiuuaiion  of  the  war.  George  had  secured  the 
sup[K)rt  of  Poland  (in  return  for  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Polish  prince 
Vladislav  as  his  successor),  and  fought  with  some  success ;  he  did  not  live  to 
see  the  conclusion  of  the  struggle,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  died  of  an  illness 
on  March  22,  1471.  Ho  had  been  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  fifjurcs  on  the 
throne  of  Bohemia ;  neither  before  nor  afterwards  did  the  country  see  a  prince 
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(»f  PTTch  humble  origin,  who  rose  from  the  positicin  of  a  mnyle  party  leader  to 
tliat  of  viceroy  with  full  powers,  and  thence  to  the  throne.  He  had  remarkable 
capacity  for  goN  ernment,  and  found  enthusiastic  admirers  and  true  friends  among 
bis  cimtemporariea.   During  his  reign  his  territory  was  in  a  continual  state  of 

war,  but  the  administmtinn  was  in  strong  hands,  r.ut  the  religious  problem,  a 
bequest  from  the  Hussite  periodj  thwarted  his  success  and  undermined  the  whole 
of  hiH  ellbrts. 


8.  THE  POLISH  JAGELLONS  UPON  THE  THRONE  OF  BOHEMIA 

A.  King  Vladislav,  1471-1516 

A  wiTOLLY  dififerent  character  from  George  was  his  successor  on  the  Bohnman 
throne,  the  Pole  Vladij^lav,  who  was  known  as  "  King  Anright."  from  n  favourite  and 
very  characteristic  expression  of  his  (see  Fig.  22  on  the  plate  facing  page  248).  The 
war  against  King  Matthias  continued  for  eight  years  longer,  partly  on  the  soil  of 
B(^mia  and  Moravia,  partly  in  Silesia  (Breslau)  and  yaiih:  in  Hungaiy.  Fortime 
favoured  now  one  side  and  now  the  otlier,  until  financial  embarrassments  afTectiiig 
both  princes  and  parties,  and  the  steady  approach  of  the  Turkish  danger  (pp.  147, 
148),  paved  the  way  for  a  temporary  armistice  and  erentually  for  a  peace,  which 
was  concluded  after  lengthy  nogotiations  at  OlmUtz  on  July  21,  1479.  It  was 
agreed  that  Vladislav  should  remain  in  jHissession  of  tlie  title  and  the  kingdom 
of  I5r)liennsi,  and  that  Matthias  Con  inus  slMuld  bear  the  title  of  king  of  Bohemia 
during  his  life  (see  Fig.  23  of  the  plate  facing  jiage  24tS),  and  should  also  remain  in 
possession  of  Moravia,  Silesia,  and  Lausitz ;  after  his  death  his  provinces  might  be 
bought  back  by  Vladislav  for  four  hundred  thousand  ducate,  an  ezorhitant  pcioe 
for  that  period. 

Xo  reference  was  made  to  the  question  of  religious  unity,  or  to  the  bringing 
beck  of  the  Utrnquista  to  the  Catholic  Chmich,  though  it  was  with  this  object  that 
Kome  had  stirred  up  the  struggle.  Even  before  his  accession  King  Vladislav  had 
pledged  himself  to  maintain  the  Compactata.  Thus  it  was  inevitable  that  upon  the 
conclusion  of  the  foreign  war  the  party  struggle  between  the  Catholics  and  the 
Vtraquists  should  break  otit  again  in  Bohemia.  The  movement  d^g^erated  into 
fearful  e onfusion  after  the  autumn  of  1483.  Ciouncillors  were  murdered  and  flung 
through  windows;  churches  atid  monasteries  were  plundered ;  (lermans  and  Jews 
were  persecuted  and  robbed  as  a  matter  of  course.  Strangely  euough,  however, 
(his  violent  oatburat  of  passion  resulted  in  leas  than  two  years  in  a  reconciliation 
of  the  two  parties  (1485);  and  an  agreement  was  arranged  u]>on  the  basis  of  the 
recognition  of  the  Gompactata  and  of  the  fuU  equalitj  of  the  Utraquists  with  the 
Catholics. 

From  that  moment  the  influence  of  the  Utraquiat  sect  in  Bohemia  began  to  dimin" 
ish.  The  sect  lost  importance  the  more  rapidly  as  the  Bohemian  Brotherhood," 
which  was  ortffinally  in  pome  connection  with  it,  becran  a  vigorous  |)eri<id  nf  devel- 
opment The  fact  tliat  the  descendants  of  the  original  Hus.sites  were  able  at  this 
late  period  to  develop  a  branch  of  a  new  doctrine  with  such  viguui-,  is  evidence  of 
the  hold  which  the  Hussite  theories  had  gained  upon  the  nation ;  hence  the  futil- 
ity of  the  many  attempts,  initiated  by  Rome,  at  union  bt  twicn  the  I'traquists  and 
the  Catholics  of  Bohemia,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  men  of  such  power  as 
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Xirboln'*  of  Cusa  (Cues;  Vol.  VII,  ]>.  In2),  Johann  of  Capistrano  fabovo,  p.  141), 
aud  ^Lueas  Sylvius  applied  their  energy'  to  the  task.  An  extniordinariiy  large 
number  of  sects  rose  and  disappeared  in  tbe  course  of  the  fifteenth  centuty^ 
side  by  side  with  the  main  temlt  in  ies  in  Bohciuia  aud  Moravia.  Only  tbd 
Brotherhodil  Ix'^  aine  of  permanent  iiiiiiortanre ;  this  sect  bej?in  whh  n  society  of 
certain  niemUcrs  who  were  (ilssatistied  wiili  the  Utraquist  doctrine,  and  its  first 
settlement  was  made  in  1457  at  Rumwald,  a  Bohemian  village  belonging 
to  King  George  Podiebrad.  The  society  incurred  its  share  of  persecution  and 
martyrdom;  its  most  vi<;ornus  oppnTioTits  were  a  relation  of  its  founder  Gregoiv 
the  Utraquist  Magister  .lohiuin  of  liokitzan  (  lohaim  Eokycaua),  aud  the  king 
himsdf.  Nevertheless,  they  possessed  and  acquired,  even  during  this  period,  a 
wide  body  of  adherents  ho\h  in  Bolu  ntia  and  Moravia,  and  the  death  of  these  two 
]>owprfiil  oppressors,  in  thf>  year  1  171,  relieved  (he  Itreilnen  of  a  severe  hindiaiicc, 
especially  in  Bohemia.  Tlie  expansion  of  the  sect  was  never  seriously  checked, 
ei^er  by  its  int«nal  quarrels  and  dissensions,  or  by  the  general  decree  of  banish- 
ment from  Moravia  which  its  members  incurred  in  1 480. 

The  (lilTeir-nee  in  tlie  treatment  of  (!ie  Brdtlu'rliixHl  in  Bohemia  and  in 
Moravia  was  due  to  the  separation  o£  this  latter  country  and  also  of  Silesia 
from  the  Boheuiiau  crown,  and  to  tffe  wholly  dilTereut  policy  followed  by 
Vladislav  in  Bohemia  and  by  Matthias  in  Moravia  and  SUesia.  The  weakness 
and  good  nature  of  the  former  allowed  the  supremacy  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  nobler.  ^latthias,  on  the  other  hand,  emphasised  from  the  very  outset 
his  royal  power  as  opposed  to  the  claims  of  the  privileged  orders.  The  iron 
hand  of  Corvinus  was  even  more  strongly  fdt  in  Silesia  than  in  Moravia,  where 
Matthias  left  the  government  in  the  bamls  of  the  higlily  capable  viceroy  Ciibor 
of  Cimburg^who  had  occupie<l  this  liigh  jmsilion  from  1469,  and  was  to  retain  it 
until  1494,  long  after  the  death  of  Matthias.  It  is  cliieily  due  to  Ctibor  that  the 
attempts  which  had  been  made  during  the  ])ast  century  to  unite  the  divided  princi- 
palities were  now  consummated  by  means  of  a  definitely  oiganised  administration* 
The  institution  of  the  prinf^ely  diets  and  the  rreatioTi  rf  tlis  central  bureaucracy 
belong  to  the  age  of  ^Matiliias,  and  are  his  W(»rk.  His  government  did  not  enjoy 
the  best  of  reputations  with  posterity,  owing  to  the  enormous  increase  in  the  taxes 
and  impo.sts,  which  his  continual  financial  necessities  lai  l  iip  n  his  subjects;  in 
tbi'«  matter  be  wn"  supported,  especially  in  Sile.^ia,  by  his  Icnnl  governor  George 
von  Stein,  and  I  y  other  faithful  servants,  in  the  most  iiresponsible  manner,  at  the 
expense  of  the  peupie. 

On  A]>ril  6, 1490,  Matthias  died  without  Intimate  issue,  and  the  Bohemian 
kiiiL^  "\'Iadi-l;iv  was  raised  to  the  tliront^  of  Hungary.  In  accoirlntiee  with  the  pre- 
vious arrangement,  Moravia  and  Siicsui  fell  into  his  power,  although  lie  never  ful- 
filled the  condition  by  which  these  lauds  were  to  be  repurchased  at  the  price  of 
four  hundred  thousand  ducats,  so  that  the  title  of  the  Bohemian  crown  to  these 
districts  was  disputed  with  some  show  of  reason. 

The  reign  of  King  Vladislav  is  one  of  the  most  unsatisf.T^tnrv  ])eriods  in  the 
history  of  the  Bohemian  countries.  The  great  economic  and  religious  changes 
which,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  doioted  the  outset  of  a  new  epoch  for 
Europe  found  Bohemia  and  Moravia  divided  hy  class  dissensions.  The  hereditary 
monarchy  liad  been  greatly  wealcened  as  a  result  of  events  since  the  Hussite  war, 
aud  the  loss  of  the  crrcat  crown  demesnes  of  former  times  had  deprived  it  of  its 
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power  and  influence.  Eoonomically  and  politically,  the  nobility  were  sopreme  in 
the  countn't  they  wr^rr",  hnwevrr.  filled  with  a  boundless  ambition  f  >i-  power,  wem 
ready  to  pass  all  limits  in  their  efforta  to  weaken  the  monarchy,  to  oppose  the 
privileges  and  freedom  of  the  towns,  or  to  keep  down  the  peasant  class  in  a  state 
of  slavery  and  serfdom.  The  highest  podtions  in  the  country  were  exdurivdy  in 
the  haiuh  of  tlie  nobles  and  knigh(^:  they  enjoyed  nnliniiU  il  power  in  the  pro- 
\'incial  assemblies,  and  compiled  a  legal  code,  the  "  (Ordinances  of  Vladislav " 
(1500),  which  was  to  secure  theii*  predominance  for  ever.  The  king  agreed  to  the 
limitations,  great  and  Bmall,  whidi  the  nobility  placed  npon  hia  power.  The  dtixen 
class,  however,  was  determined  to  oppose  these  encroachments  upon  the  prineiplea 
of  justicn  with  the  more  Aigour  as  they  found  their  material  welfare  greatly  injured 
by  the  arbiiran-  mle  of  the  nobles.  The  nobles  infringed  the  town  monopoly  of 
brewing,  foibade  the  towns  to  acquire  landed  property,  limited  the  freedom  of  the 
fairs,  and  so  forth,  f'oii'^equently  the  towns  continually  complained  to  the  king. 
These  complaint'*  produciil  little  effect,  for  the  reason  that,  after  his  elevation  to 
the  throne  of  Uuugar}-,  Vladislav  had  removed  his  capital  from  Frague  to  Ofen, 
and  remained  absent  from  Bohemia  for  years  at  a  time;  There  were,  moieover, 
uninterrupted  hostilities  between  the  citizens  and  nobles,  who  respectively  fotmed 
federations  for  continuing  their  mutual  strifa  These  cotiditions  were  in  noway 
altered  by  the  short  stay  which  Vladislav  made  at  Prague  in  1502,  as  the  king  at 
ODoe  took  the  side  of  the  nobles  and  decided  the  quaxrel  againiA  the  towns, 
while  at  a  later  peri<xl  he  withdrew  his  decision,  though  ha  could  not  induce  the 
nobility  to  feel  satisfied  with  his  ( liange  of  attitude.  Tlie  outrnfrof?  niul  aggi-essions 
committed  by  either  side  increased  the  bitterness  of  the  struggle,  and  from  year  to 
year  the  tension  grew  more  severe;  but  from  1502  to  1509  the  king  remained  in 
Hungary,  and  left  affairs  to  take  their  course  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia. 

For  th(i  history  of  Silesia  the  reign  of  Vladislav  was  of  importance,  in  so  far  as 
this  prince,  who  was  ever  ready  to  bestow  his  favours,  issued  an  important  cncli- 
tutional  law  to  the  Silcsian  oriiers  on  November  2S,  1498.  This  was  substantially 
a  confirmation  of  ell  previous  concessions,  with  certain  farther  additions.  The 
president  of  the  province,  that  is  to  say,  the  governor,  and  highest  official  in  Silesia, 
was  always  to  bo  a  Silesian  prince ;  the  estates  al-o  obtained  a  right  of  voting  taxes, 
some  relief  from  military  service,  and  a  high  court  of  justice,  known  as  tlie  "  Court 
of  the  Prineee,"  which  was  composed  of  the  territorial  lords,  and  formed  a  final 
coiut  of  appeal  for  every  class.  This  arrangement  might  ha\e  served  as  a  starting^ 
point  for  the  further  (levelopment  (jf  ilw  aflininistratiou  in  Silesia.  TIowe\er.  in 
this  countiy  also  the  king  s  feeble  government,  which  was  directed  from  Ofen, 
gave  rise  to  disputes  of  every  kind.  The  bishopric  of  Bredau  had  for  several  years 
been  carr^  uig  on  a  quarrel,  which  lasted  till  1504,  with  the  town  of  Breslau  and 
some  Silesian  princes,  owinf^  to  the  election  of  an  iinpo]Milar  fftrxlinfor.  Somo 
years  previously  (1497)  the  Duke  Nikolaus  of  Oppeln  had  endeil  bus  liie  on  the 
acaffiold  m  consequence  of  an  act  of  aggression  against  the  governor,  Duke  Gasimir 
of  Tesehen.  The  town  of  Breslau  was  at  feud,  now  with  one  and  now  with 
another  of  these  princes,  and  marandinpr  raids  were  of  flaUy  occurrence.  The  king's 
decree  to  secure  peace  and  his  threats  of  punishment  proved  as  futile  here  as  in 
other  provinces. 

Vladislav  mjoyed  little  personal  infln^oe,  nnleK  he  came  forward  in  person 
■nd  seoared  services  in  tetum  for  new  i^ivileges.  In  1509  he  was  anxious  that 
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his  son  Ludwig,  bora  in  1506,  who  was  already  king  of  Hungary,  should  be 
crowned  king  of  P.ohemia  during  his  life ;  he  was  therefore  obliged,  after  an 
absence  of  seven  years,  to  decide  upon  a  journey  thiuugbout  Iiis  remaining  terri- 
tories in  order  to  secure  the  completion  of  his  project  by  his  penonal  inflamce. 
He  soon  attkined  his  main  object.  On  February  17,  1509,  he  made  a  state  entiy 
into  Prague  with  his  chilihen  and  court;  on  March  11,  some  delay  having  been 
caused  by  the  illness  ui  the  young  prince,  the  coronation  of  Ludwig  took  plaoe. 
Ol^er  difflietilties,  especially  the  stonggle  between  the  nobles  and  the  towns*  were 
discussed  in  the  course  of  a  series  of  diets,  but  no  result  was  secured.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1510,  Vladislav  left  Bohemia  un<]  lietook  liini'^elf  to  Olmiitz,  where  tlic  Moravian 
orders  did  homage  to  Ludwig,  upon  receipt  of  the  customary  privileges ;  hence  the 
king  went  to  Hungary,  and  in  the  winter  of  1510  and  1511  again  retumed  with 
the  yoatiiful  monarcli  and  the  rest  of  his  family  to  Silesia,  where  he  also  seeured 
the  recognition  of  his  son  as  his  .successor  from  tlie  princes  and  estates.  The  con- 
fusion of  legal  relations  which  prevailed  under  Kmg  Vladislav  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  he  received  the  homage  of  the  Silesians,  not  as  king  of  Bohemia,  but  aa 
king  of  Hungary,  though  at  the  same  time  he  had  expressly  emphasised  the  tact 
that  Silesia  and  Moravia  belonged  to  the  Bohemian  crown,  in  an  imperial  letter  to 
the  Bohemians  during  his  stay  at  Prague  (January  11,  InlO). 

Hardly,  however,  had  the  king  returned  to  Hungary  than  his  attention  was 
again  occupied  by  the  quarrel  between  tibe  ocdeis  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  which 
was  all  the  more  dangerous,  as  the  towns  appeared  to  be  obstinately  resolute. 
They  formed  a  federation,  and  on  June  20,  1513,  concluded  au  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  with  Duke  Bartholoma:us  of  Miinsterberg,  the  grandson  of  Xing 
George  Fodiebiad,  who  was  to  represent  their  party  at  the  coutt  of  King  Vladislav. 
He  proved  successful  in  conviuciug  the  king  and  his  advisers  of  the  destructive 
influence  upon  Bohemia  of  the  donniiant  l  arty  of  nobles.  Towai'ds  the  end  of  the 
year  1513  Vladislav  wa&  persuaded  to  receive  the  demands  of  the  towns  with 
more  favour  than  he  had  previously  shown  fhem.  However,  his  want  of  deter^ 
mination  and  his  vacillation  delayed  a  definite  decision,  alilumgli  afier  the  death 
of  Bartholomaeus  the  olTue  of  medial nr  between  the  nobU's  and  towns  was 
undertaken  with  considerable  cleverness  and  success  by  his  cousin  Karl  of  Miiu* 
sterberg.  The  striigglc  was  raging  with  undiminished  heat  when  Vladislav  II 
died  on  March  13, 1516,  only  a  few  mouths  after  he  had  concluded  the  important 
marriage  contract  of  July,  1515,  with  the  emperor  Maximilian  I,  between  his 
Dwn  children  Ludwig  and  Anna,  and  the  gi  undeluldren  of  llie  emperor,  F(  idinand 
and  Maria ;  this  contract  also  included  a  fedeiaiiuu  in  which  ruom  was  found  for 
King  Sigismund  (Sic^und)  of  Poland. 

B,  Eixo  LUDWIO  I  (1516-1526) 

dMO  LiTDWia  I  (n  of  Hungary)  was  no  mwe  than  a  child,  though  already 

crowned.  Hence  it  was  necessary  to  agree  upon  some  form  of  regency  for  the 
moment ;  after  long  negotiation  between  the  onlcrs  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and 
Silesia,  and  also  in  Hungary,  the  task  was  iutnisted  to  the  German  emperor  and 
to  the  kii^  of  Poland.  However,  these  guardians  could  escerdse  no  immediate 
influence  of  any  kind  upon  the  provinces  inherited  by  Ludwig,  and  the  power  of 
the  nobles  (p.  267)  continued  to  increase.  In  Bohemia  and  Moravia  the  quarrels 
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between  the  estates  continued  as  before.  The  nobles  oppressed  the  towns,  travel- 
ling merchants  and  citizens  were  attacked  by  robber  knights,  and  the  towns  made 
reprisals  upon  the  nobles  and  their  associates,  often  executing  them  withuui 
oeremony.  laolated  peasant  levolts  in  Bohenua  are  also  raportod  by  the  chrooi- 
dara.  Tlie  "  Compact  of  St.  Wenzd"  of  September  28,  1517,  in  which  a  partial 
agreement  between  the  estates  was  sectired  liy  the  Moravian  baron  Wilhelm 
of  Pernstcin,  proves  the  pressing  need  of  some  compromise,  however  partial  An 
important  point  was  tbe  definition  of  the  oompetenoy  of  the  common  law  and  of 
tlie  lown  comts  napeotivdy.  Diaptttea  of  an  ecotiomic  nature  and  the  like  were 
deferred  for  after  consideration.  Peace,  indeed,  was  iu»t  finally  secured.  The 
weakness  of  the  royal  power  made  a  recurrence  of  the  siniggle  inevitable  after  a 
few  years.  HoweTer«  the  public  attention  was  occnpied  with  other  events,  sodi 
as  the  plague,  which  began  in  Prague  in  1520,  and  ravaged  the  whole  country  in 
1521,  Lht'  Lutlieran  movement,  and  the  Turkish  danger. 

In  the  year  1522  King  Ludwig  entered  his  iiohemian  kingdom  for  the  first 
time  as  an  independent  ruler  (see  Fig.  24  of  the  plate  facing  page  248),  with  the 
object  of  putting  an  end  to  the  arbitrary  government  of  the  nobles,  as  continued 
to  their  *)wri  advantage  for  years  by  the  cliief  hiir<jrave  of  l*raf,nie,  Zdeuek  Lev  of 
Rozmital ;  the  real  motive  for  this  journey  was  the  unavoidaljie  necessity  of  seek- 
ing help  agaiu.sL  the  Turks  outside  of  Himgary  itself  (cf.  p.  150).  His  route  iii-st 
led  him  to  Brllnn,  where  he  received  the  homi^  of  the  Moravian  orders,  and  con- 
firniLMl  their  rij^hts;  he  attempted  to  settle  a  number  of  cla.s8  disputes,  and  then 
madi'  hi<  way  to  tlie  Bohcniian  frontier,  where  he  was-  met  by  the  Bohemian 
aml)a.ssadoi-s.  After  a  siiort  stay  iu  some  of  tlie  more  impurl^uit  towns  of  Bohemia, 
he  reached  Prague  on  March  28, 1522,  and  made  a  solemn  oitoy  with  his  young 
wife  and  his  friend  and  tutor  the  margrave  (ieor<(e  of  Brandenburg,  A  seri^  of 
troublesome  nejnitiations  began  forthwith  with  tlie  e^-iates  of  the  kingdom  in  ref- 
erence to  the  appointment  of  a  new  chancellor  of  Bohemia,  and  the  form  of  oath 
to  observe  the  oonstitution  whidi  the  king  was  to  take.  When  the  wordiug  of  this 
oath  had  been  once  pa.Hsed,  it  was  to  remain  in  force  in  Bohemia  for  centuries. 
Slow  progress  also  was  made  witli  itlier  matler-:  of  1>n?inpss.  —  the  qrieen's  corona- 
tion, t)ie  payment  of  the  heavy  debts  incurred  in  King  Vladislav's  time,  and  tlie 
equipment  of  an  anziliaiy  army  against  the  Turks.  Tn  the  summer  of  1522  violent 
disorder  bmke  out  in  Silesia,  especially  in  the  town  of  Schweidnitz.  Finully,  at 
the  end  of  ilie  year,  relations  l>etween  King  Ludwif^  and  the  nilini,'  nolil.'s  lu'^anie 
so  strained  that,  at  the  diet  of  Februuiy  5,  1523,  the  king  secured  the  dismissal  of 
all  the  ensting  oflBeials  of  tbe  country,  in  i)articular  of  Lev  of  Rozmital,  and  intro- 
duced a  con.stitutional  change,  chiefly  intended  to  re^re  the  royal  power  to  its 
ri;4lufiil  juKsjiidn.  Tlie  Silesiau  prince  Karl  of  Miiusterberg  now  became  a  person- 
age of  high  intiuence  in  Bohemia.  holdin«»  as  he  did  tlie  po.sts  of  high  chamberlain 
and  chief  minister  or  administratur  ut  the  kingdom,  together  with  other  dignities. 
Almost  a  year  after  his  arrival  King  Ludwig  left  JEtegue  on  March  16, 1523,  and 
returned  to  Hungary  by  way  of  Moravia,  where  he  was  again  involved  iu  long 
negotiation  witli  the  estate?.  The  settlement  provided  for  Bohemia  did  not  pnne 
to  be  permanent,  and  witliin  a  short  time  tlie  reaction  began.  The  country  was 
again  disturbed  by  strife  between  the  classes  and  by  religious  troubles,  the  result 
of  the  rapid  dissemination  of  Lutheran  doctrina 

Notwithstanding  numerous  embassies  and  appeals,  no  help  was  to  be  gained 
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from  Hungary  or  from  the  king ;  to  the  internal  troubles  of  that  country  the  Turkish 
danger  was  now  added.  AVlien  the  Sultan  Suloiman  T  started  from  Constantinople 
for  Hungary  with  a  vast  army  in  April,  1526,  ilie  youthful  monarch  resolved  to 
oppose  1dm.  His  amy,  which  indiuled  BobemiBn,  Momvian,  and  SOeaian  map* 
cenaries,  was  overwhehned  by  tha  superior  numbers  of  the  Turic;  in  the  battle  of 
Mohdcs,  on  August  29,  1526,  it  was  nnnihihued,  and  the  king  was  unfci  tuiiately 
drowned  iu  a  swamp  of  the  Danube  while  iu  dight.  The  death  oi  the  last  of  the 
Jagellons  on  the  throne  of  Bohemia  and  Hungur}-,  at  the  age  of  twenty  and  child* 
leas,  forms  an  event  of  imi)ortaDoe  in  the  workl's  history,  in  so  far  as  it  occasioned 
the  foundation  of  the  Austrian  monarchy  under  the  sceptre  of  the  Hapsbuigs. 

Bohemia,  the  centre  of  that  group  of  countries  the  historical  development  of 
which  has  been  briefly  detailed,  may  be  regaixled  in  1526  as  a  kingdom  a  thousand 
years  old,  if  we  assinue  its  history  to  begin  with  the  estiiblishmeut  of  tlie  Slavs  in 
the  province  after  the  Germanic  emigration.  It  is  an  epoch  rich  in  examples  of 
national  rise  and  progress.  From  its  own  resources,  and  buUding  upon  foundations 
hidd^  in  the  prehistoric  period,  Bohemia  evolved  a  ctmstitntion  which  enabled 
the  country  to  secure  and  to  maintain  a  definite  ]Hj,-ition  anionp;  the  bixlics  politic 
of  Central  Eui'ope.  It  producpil  a  royal  housi;  of  iniligenous  <j;io\vth,  tlie  Trcmy- 
slids,  whose  pride  and  power  raised  their  prestige  to  a  le\el  with  that  of  any  ruling 
dynasty  in  Central  Euiop&  Its  temtoriai  power  increased.  It  is  true  that  the 
national  dynasty  was  restricted  within  definite  limits ;  calamitous  failure  was  the 
result  of  the  attempt  of  Ottokar  II  to  luinc;  OctTiian  ]>rovinces  under  his  power. 
The  exiinciion  of  the  native  dynasty  at  the  outset  oi  the  fourteenth  centurj'  and 
the  accession  of  Im^igners  to  the  Bohemian  throne  produced  a  complete  change 
in  the  situation.  No  obstacle  prevented  a  Bohemian  king  of  German  nationality 
fn^ra  ri?inp:  to  the  height  of  gupremaoy  within  the  extensive  fJermaii  Empire;  but 
the  people  opj)osed  the  transformation  of  Bohemia  inio  ihe  most  important  of  the 
German  principalities  at  the  expense  of  the  Slav  nationality.  The  national  feeling 
of  the  Slavs  rose  in  helutlf  if  u  reaction  and  speedily  triumphed.  But  the  attempt 
to  construet  a  national  prin';i['ality  up>n  the  basis  of  home  material  was  also  a 
failure.  As  under  the  German  kings,  so  also  under  the  Polish  kings,  Bohemia 
found  her  destiny  ci»Dmifcted  to  the  care  of  rulers  who  pushed  her  into  the 
background  when  the  possibili^  of  acquiring  the  crown  of  Hungary  became 
manifest. 

Under  such  circumstances,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  constitutional  inde- 
pendence of  the  countrj'  and  the  maintenance  of  its  throne  was  repeatedly  endan- 
g««d  by  the  secession  of  the  subject  provutces,  espedally  of  Moravia,  it  was 

fortuTiate  for  the  country  that  after  Ludwii^'.s  death  the  crown  fell  to  the  power- 
ful Haps  burg  dynasty.  The  result  at  which  the  Pfemyslid  Ottakar  II  had  aimed 
upon  occasion  and  with  incomplete  understanding ;  the  result  that  the  far-sighted 
diploma<7  of  Charles  IV  had  marked  as  the  final  object  of  Bohanian  policy;  the 
result  that  had  been  n oniinally,  at  least,  attauied  under LadislausPosthumus,-— 
became  an  accomplished  fact  m  tliu  year  lf)*2f) :  the  three  states  of  Bohemia,  HuD^ 
gory,  and  Austria  were  united  as  one  powerful  monarchy  iu  Southeast  Europe. 
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V 

THE  SLOVENIAN  AND  SEK\  lAX-CliOATIAN  RACE 
Br  PROFESSOR  DR.  VLADIMIR  MILEOWICZ 


1.  THE  EAKUEST  IXFOKMATIOX  CONCERNING  THE 

iiOUTHEKN  SLAVS 

the  Iiistoiy  of  the  Gernmn  races  only  emerges  from  obscurity  upon  their 
contact  with  the  (Jroek«  find  Ilomans  on  tho  Khinp,  on  the  I  innulio,  and 
in  the  Meditenancau  terriiories,  so  also  the  early  history  of  tiie  Slav  races 
has  heen  preserved  by  the  Greco-Roman  eivilbaticai,  which  by  degrees 
drew  all  peoples  from  darkness  to  light,  and  stirred  them  to  new  life  as  though  by 
a  magician's  wand.  IL  was  chiefly  with  the  I'omans  that  the  Germans  came  into 
cunlaut  by  mu>oa  u£  tlteir  geogiuphical  petition;  for  similar  reasons  the  Slavs  fell 
withiu  the  area  of  Greek  civilbEati<»i,  though  here  again  by  the  intervention  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  Slav  history  is  thus  connected  with  Koman  history.  At  tlie 
ptint  where  >Slav'^  wrris  llic  immorlintp  iicii^hlMur.s  of  the  Iit)nians,  tlicir  aiinals 
reach  back  to  the  beginning  of  our  era,  iliungh  it  is  not  until  some  live  hundred 
years  later  that  the  Northern  Slav  race  ai)iK>ared  u[xjn  the  scoie.  It  was  upon  the 
Adriatic  and  in  the  river  system  of  the  central  and  lower  Danube  that  the  Slavs 
first  came  into  contact  with  the  J'oman  Empire.  On  tbe  A  lriatic  and  on  the 
classic  al  ^'nind  of  the  Balkan  Teninsida,  w  hich  was  saturated  with  Greco-ltoman 
civilizaLiiin,  begins  our  earliest  genuine  knowledge  of  the  Slavonic  peoples. 

The  races  which  inhabited  the  districts  on  the  Danube  and  southwards  to  the 
Peloponnesus  are  known  in  modern  times  ajj  the  Slovenians,  Serbs,  Croatians,  and 
Bulgarians.  Tbey  form  collectively  the  S-nith  Slavonic  group.  As  their  origin  is 
obscure,  so  also  is  their  histoiy  confused  ;  it  is  a  history  the  threads  of  which  are 
lost  in  many  provinces  belonging  to  different  states,  and  beating  even  -at  the  pces- 
ent  day  dilt'erent  names ;  a  histoiy  of  tribes  in  which  original  divergences  led  in 
course  of  tiiue  t  -  sharp  distinctions  of  language,  script,  nmraH,  religion,  and  his- 
tory, and  which,  e\'cu  in  political  matters,  are  opposed  as  enemies. 

Of  their  earliest  history  we  know  little  enou^  The  Slavs  were  not  so  fortu- 
nate as  the  Ciermans,  who  found  a  historian  in  Tacitus  as  early  as  the  first  century. 
;M(Klern  inquii  t  r^  agree  with  the  Slav  antiquarian,  J  ^s.  Safank,  upon  the  fart  that 
the  Slavs  appeared  in  Europe  ages  ago,  together  with  the  other  main  European 
races,  the  Celts,  Gt«eks,  Romans,  and  Germans,  and  that  they  settled  in  Eastern 
Euzope  somewhere  about  the  spot  where  they  are  still  to  be  found  as  tho  cailii  st 
known  inhabitants.  The  Slavs  an<I  their  settlements  are  known  to  Pliniu^ 
(79  A.  n.),  Tacitus  (100  a.  d.),  and  Ptolemaioa  (175  a.  D.).  More  extensive 
accounts  are  given  of  them  by  the  Gothic  historian  Jordanes  and  the  Byzantano 
Tnoapnu,  bodi  in  the  nzth  century.  From  that  time  onwards  infotmatioii  as  to 
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the  Slav  races  becomes  more  copious.  They  bear  differont  names.  The  Greek 
aud  iiouiau  authors  call  tbeni  Veiieti,  while  to  the  Gernmiis  ihey  are  kuovvn  as 
Winds  (Wends,  Windi»  or  also  Indi).  In  connection  widi  this  type  of  name  ia  also 
the  name  Antes  (dynasties  ?  cf.  p.  ;!28).  Procopius  also  iuforms  us  that  the  Antes 
were  anciently  known  as  .Spores,  svhicii  has  been  coimectci]  with  the  name  Serb. 
The  seouud  name  fur  the  members  ot  this  m«:e  was  8iu\  u.s  uSiaviuus,  Stlavus, 
Sclavas,  81ovanus»  ete.).  the  name  eapeoially-  eurrent  among  the  Byzantines.  Those 
tribes  who  settled  in  the  old  Roman  provinces  of  Pannonia,  Noricum,  Ehxtia* 
and  Viudelicia  were  known  rtdlertively  as  Slavs  (»r  Slovenians.  We  hear  of  them 
in  the  si^th  century  as  of  some  political  imponance,  aud  as  already  waging  war 
with  the  Bavarian  laoe.  It  ia  prohable  that  some  Slav  kingdoms  existed  in  the 
sixth  century  in  the  modem  Hungaty»  Skvo]U8,<>oatia»CBmthia,St7ria»Caniiola, 
GOrz,  (Ti  adiska,  and  on  the  coast  line. 

Jfrom  these  81av  peoples  settled  on  either  side  of  the  central  Danube,  on  the 
Drave  and  Save,  many  migrated  eouthwards  after  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  and 
settled  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  The  question  arises  whether  they  were  the  first 
Slav  colonists  in  tlial  distrirt,  or  whether  tliey  found  in  llu'  Balkan  territories  an 
older  Slav  population  known  under  oiher  names.  Ou  the  solution  of  this  question 
dei)euds  the  problem  of  the  Slav  population  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  Moreover, 
the  Slavs  from  these  districts  were  not  the  only  members  of  the  raoe  who  went  to 
the  Balkan  ten  iloiies ;  we  tind  trace^^  of  Slav  inunigrants  from  Eastern  and  North- 
ern Europe.  Formerly  the  opmiou  was  genp'nl  that  the  immigration  of  the  Slavs 
into  the  Biilkau  ten-itories  took  place  during  the  [leriod  between  the  fifth  and  sev- 
enth centuries.  It  is  now  believed  that  certain  traces  of  a  much  earlier  motion 
have  been  discovered.  Kndence  fortius  fact  is  to  be  found  in  the  older  Slav  place- 
names.  This  new  theory  can  also  be  harmonised  with  the  earliest  historiral 
evidence  before  us,  aud  provides  a  natural  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  Slavs 
suddenly  appeared  in  these  territories  in  sudi  numben  that  even  the  Byzantine 
emperors  found  themselves  obliged  to  take  measures  to  prevent  them  from  over- 
running (rreeco  fcf.  p.  47).  The  theory  further  e.xjilaius  why  hislorj'  has  nothing 
to  tell  u.s  ut  any  great  immigration  or  occupation  ot  these  countries  by  the  Slavs  ih 
historical  times;  only  now  and  i^in  does  history  speak  of  the  settlement  of  new 
hands  of  colonists  by  the  emperors.  So  long,  however,  as  it  is  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain the  nationality  of  many  ]>eoples  living  in  those  ricts  in  the  B<iinan  period, 
such  as  Tkracians,  Skordiskans,  Daciaus,  lllyrians,  and  others,  so  long  will  tins 
problem  remain  unsolved.  Hence  we  must  first  decide  whether  they  are  to  be 
regarded  as  "  immigrants  "  or  as  "indigenous ;"  only  ilien  can  we  discuss  the  nues- 
tiom  of  earlier  or  later  dates.  It  may  he  noted  thai  the  inhabitants  of  Bi -nia 
still  display  ceitain  ethnological  peculiarities  w^hich  ai-e  ascribed  to  the  Thnteiuit^ 
and  Dacians  bj  Boman  authors.  Thus  Pliny  relates,  apud  J)aeo»  mares  quoque 
corpora  iiiscribuni  (among  the  Dacians  the  men  also  paint  their  bodies).  Tatioo- 
itij;  is  at  tlie  present  day  cu'^tomary  among  the  Bosnian  people.  Other  national 
characteristics  also  point  to  some  relationship. 

However  this  may  be,  our  first  knowledge  of  the  Slavs,  both  in  the  Danube 
territories  and  in  the  Balkan  Prainsula,  is  gained  horn  the  Greeks  and  Bomans 
when  they  established  llieir  emjnre  in  tliose  directions.  After  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  ilie  Slavs  iuherited  the  Roman  civilization.  The  cnuntrv  was 
covered  with  lowns,  trading  settlements,  and  fortresses.    These  territories  were 
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crossed  hy  admirable  militaiy  MNub,  In  Tbrada  we  find  loedB  as  early  as 

Xero's  time,  who  built  pnst-hnu^^es  alnnp;  them  (tabcrnas  et  prcrton'n).  All  the 
emperors  paid  special  ailculiou  to  the  Balkan  Peuinsula,  as  it  was  frmii  tlieuce 
that  they  gamed  the  most  valuable  recruits  for  tbeu'  legions.  Ko  Bouiau  euj[jeror 
however,  spaiead  hia  glory  so  widdy  ihrougfaont  the  countries  on  either  aide  of  the 
Balkans  aa  the  conqueror  of  Dacia,  the  great  Flavian,  Trajan.  His  memory  was 
and  is  ?till  pre^^ervcd  amonf;  the  Slavs,  and  his  name  was  even  added  to  the  list  of 
Slav  deities.  Bulgaiiaix  sougs,  as  Jos.  Constantine  Jii-ecek  informs  us,  still  sing  the 
praises  of  .the  "  Czar  Trojan.*'  Many  placeniames  atill  re-echo  his  name.  We 
constantly  find  a  Trajan's  bridge,  a  Trajan's  road,  a  Trajan's  gate,  or  a  Ttejanls 
town,  etc.  Trajan  is  also  in  general  use  as  a  proper  name.  All  this  is  evidence 
for  the  fact  that  Trajan  must  have  come  into  personal  contact  with  tlie  Slavs>. 

As  early  as  the  fourth  c«&tury  the  provinces  of  the  pemnaula  mn  wealthy 
and  densely  populated,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  contemporary  writer  Eunapios. 
A  disastrous  period  began  fur  these  territories  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
when  the  Goths  and  Hum  attacked  and  repeatedly  devastated  them  in  tlie  course 
of  plundering  raids  ;  possibly  these  assailants  induded  some  l^vonic  bands. 
From  this  time  onwards  the  Slavs  on  the  far  side  of  the  Danube  began  to  grow 
restless,  e-'pecially  in  the  old  province  of  Dacia,  and  overflocKled  the  whole  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  as  far  as  the  Peloponnese ;  the  Slav  language  was  spoken  at 
Taygetos  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Byzantine  emperors  themselves^ 
in  their  brilliant  capital  on  the  Bosphoras,  were  threatened  with  attack.  The 
emperor  Anastasios  (p.  ;36)  in  512  built  a  great  wall  Uvo  hundred  and  eighty 
stades  long  on  the  Tliracian  side,  reaching  from  the  Prupontis  to  the  I'ontns.  'I'he 
ta^k  of  fortifying  the  peniixsula  became  ever  more  pressiog.  Justinian  had  eighty 
castles  and  watch-towers  built  aloog  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  some  six  hui^ 
ilred  other  fortified  places  in  diGfereut  parts.  At  that  time,  however,  the  Byzantine 
em]>en>ra  had  more  important  cares  and  heavier  tasks  than  the  protection  of 
the  iiaiKau  i*euinsula  from  the  barbarians,  whom  they  wem  inclined  to  despise : 
their  iaoes,  from  the  moment  of  the  foundation  of  Constantinople,  were  turned 
towards  the  east.  Hence,  in  spite  of  repeated  defeats  (p.  42,)  the  Slavs  were  able 
steadily  to  advance.  Things  became  even  worse  after  the  death  of  the  great 
Justinian.  John  of  Ephesus,  a  Syrian  chronicler  of  the  sixth  century,  relates  as 
follows:  "In  the  third  year  aftw  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Justinian  and  the 
accession  of  Tiberius  the  Victorious,  the  accursed  people  of  the  Slavs  entered  and 
overran  the  whole  of  Hellas  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thessalonica  and  the  wlnde 
of  Thraoia.  They  conquered  many  towns  and  fortresses,  ravaged,  burned,  and 
devastated  the  country,  and  lived  in  it  as  freely  as  at  home"  (cf.  p.  45). 

In  the  year  575  the  Avars  (pp.  45  and  232),  one  of  the  peoples  of  the  steppes 
former!  V  called  in  as  auxiliaries  by  the  Byzantines,  began  their  invasions  in  the 
Byzantine  Empire,  and  carried  their  pluudeiing  raids  through  the  Balkan  terri- 
tones^  alone  or  in  aOianoe  with  the  Slavs.  The  in  Dlyiicum  and  the 
Alpne  tembanm  soon  became  restless.  In  Dalmatia,  into  which  they  had  made 
incursions  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Justinian,  they  began  to  advance  with  great 
energy  about  600,  and  drove  back  the  Roman  power,  which  the  Avars  had  already 
enfeebled,  to  the  coast  towns,  to  the  mountains,  and  to  the  islands.  The  Greco- 
Boman  towns  of  tiie  interior  were  for  the  most  part  laid  waste,  while  such  new 
towns  as  Spalatro  and  Bagusa  were  founded  1^  the  fugitive  Bomans.  The  Slav 
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immiprrants  soon  al^o  leamt  the  art  of  seamanship.  Buriiifj  the  siege  of  Constfin- 
tinople  in  626,  which  they  undertook  in  alliance  with  the  Avars,  they  conducted 
the  attack  from  tlie  seaward  side  in  Gmall  boats  (cL  pp.  64  f.).  In  the  year  641 
certain  Slavs,  probably  those  from  Epirns,  landed  on  tiie  Italian  ooasto  and  plun- 
deretl  Apulia.  Tlie  Slav  pirates  traverpod  the  Ionian  and  ^Egean  seas,  penetrating 
even  to  the  Uyclades  aud  the  coast  towns  of  Asia  Minor.  Al-Achlal,  an  Arabian 
writer  of  the  seventh  century,  speaks  of  the  faii-haiieJ  Slavs  as  a  people  weU 
known  to  his  raadeis.  The  enteipriae  of  the  Slavs  was  ftirther  feoilitated  by  the 
fact  tlmt  the  Byzantine  Empire  was  now  in  difficulties  with  the  Arabs,  as  it  had 
formerly  bcpn  with  the  I'er-siana.  Their  chief  attack  was  directed  about  609 
against  Thessalonica,  the  second  city  in  the  Byzantine  Empire.  They  repeatedly 
hesi^ied  this  town  bjr  land  and  water,  and  on  one  oooasion  were  encamped  for 
two  yean  before  its  ^iteSi  The  Byzantine  authorities  were,  however,  invariably 
sueces«fal  in  savinfj  this  outpost  In  the  seventh  ccntur}'  the  Slav  colonisation  of 
tlio  Balkan  Fcuiusula  was  complete,  and  no  comer  remained  untouched  by  them. 
Tb»  Bysantine  aulihofs  of  HbaA  period  refa  to  the  Balkan  tenitories  dnjiy  as- 
Sklavinia. 


2.  IKTLITENCB  OF  GEOaBAPHY  OK  THE  HISTORY  OF 

THE  SLAY 

With  regard  to  the  influence  which  their  change  of  domicile  exereised  upon  the 
political  development  of  the  Slav  immigrants  and  the  course  of  their  civiKattion, 
we  are  reduced  to  conjecture ;  generalisation  is  easit^r  lu  le  than  detailed  proi^  bat 
in  this  case  the  connecti'in  lietween  f^eofrraphical  position  and  liistory  is  unmis- 
takable. The  position  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  which  brought  the  southern 
Slavs  nearer  than  any  other  members  of  the  race  to  the  Greco-Boman  world,  wa» 
of  great  importance  for  their  future  development.  In  the  course  of  their  historical 
career  the  sontlieiu  Slav  tril>es  wavered  for  a  long  time  between  Italy  and  Byzan- 
tium, until  eventually  the  western  portion  became  incorporated  with  iioman. 
politics  and  civilication,  and  the  eastern  portion  with  the  Byzantine  woxld.  For 
other  bets,  however,  in  the  life  of  the  southern  Slavs  deeper  causes  m\ist  be 
sought,  originating  in  the  conflgtu-ation  of  the  countn,'.  If  we  regard  the  peninsula 
of  Hiemus  from  the  hydrographical  aud  orographical  point  of  view,  we  shall 
immediately  perceive  that  the  configuration  of  the  countr}'  has  determined  the 
fate  of  its  inhabitants.  As  the  whole  of  the  continent  is  divided  from  west  to 
east  hy  a  watershed  which  direKs  the  rivers  partly  to  the  r.uliic  and  partly  into 
the  Uaini1>e,  so  also  this  southeastern  peninsula  has  its  watershed  which  directs 
the  streams  puitly  towards  the  north  and  partly  southwards.  As  the  northern 
moontain  range  has  divided  the  peoples,  as  weU  as  the  waters^  which  lie  on 
either  side  of  it,  so  too  the  same  fact  is  apparent  in  the  Balkans.  The  northern 
and  the  southern  parts  of  the  peninsula  have  run  a  different  course  of  development 
with  dififerent  results.  The  mountain  range  of  the  Balkans,  rising  to  12,14G  feet, 
is  difficult  to  cross,  notwithstanding  its  thirteen  passes,  and  many  of  the  struggles 
between  the  northern  and  soatbem  Balkan  races  were  fought  out  on  the  ridges  of 
these  nounlsina  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  said  that  other  ethnograpbos  have 
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drawn  different  ooaduBions  from  ibese  same  orographical  oooditions  (el  Manojlo 

Smiljaiiif',  in  the  Katzel  Geddchtaiss-schri/t,  1904). 

Apart  from  these  facts,  the  whole  peninsula  is  di\'iflpcl,  by  mountain  ranges 
running  in  all  directions,  into  districts,  each  of  which  with  certain  efforts  might 
derelop  independently  of  others,  as  was  the  ease  in  Western  Europe.  In  ancient 
Helks  this  was  the  fact  which  favoured  the  development  of  so  many  independent 
territories,  and  during:  the  Slav  period  it  also  farilitated  the  rise  of  several  king- 
doms. In  so  far  as  it  is  unjust  to  regard  the  Baiivau  Peninsula  as  part  of  Eastern 
Eurt^  in  the  atricb  sense  <k  the  term,  it  ia  inoorrect  to  call  it  an  East  European 
peninsula.  BaLkan  territories  are  in  every  respect  more  allied  to  Westeim  Europe, 
and  are  somewhat  Aljune  in  character.  Thus  the  iininipi  ant  Slavs  were  easily  able 
to  continue  in  this  district  their  separate  existence,  a  fact  which  entirely  corre- 
sponded with  their  wishes.  Hence  the  manifold  Mture  of  the  southern  Slav 
kingdoms;  fur  this  reason,  too^  thev  were  more  easily  accessible  to  influences 
which  ran  very  diverse  courses.  Diversity  of  geographical  configuration  naturally 
produced  diversity  of  civilization ;  some  districts  lay  on  the  main  lines  of  com- 
munioation,  while  others,  more  difficult  of  access  because  more  moui^Ainous  in 
diaracter,  were  left  far  behind  in  the  march  of  progress. 

DifTerences  of  climate  mxist  also  be  taken  into  account.  To  the  north  of  the 
mountain  range  in  the  river  system  of  the  Danube  the  climate  is  severe,  the  winter 
long  and  hard,  as  upon  the  continent ;  the  Danube  itself  is  constantly  frozen  over. 
But  when  we  cnn  the  plains  and  descend  into  the  Tfaiacian  plain,  a  warmer 
climate  is  fmmd,  where  even  the  cotton-tree  will  flourish.  The  vepetation  of  the 
couiuty  is  here  of  the  oMediterraneau  type,  while  north  of  tlie  Balkans  it  is  central 
European,  and  of  the  type  of  the  Steppes  in  the  eastern  part ;  we  may  notice  here 
the  oocurreooe  of  the  bay-oheny  tree^  whidi  is  widely  spread  in  Ada  Minw 
and  Persia.  The  oak  is  to  be  found  everj-where,  a  circumstance  which  has 
always  ciieouraged  swine-breeding.  The  local  fauna  are  also  different.  The  most 
important  domestic  animals  are  the  ass  and  the  btiCTalo.  Horses  are  used  only  for 
li^Ung  and  as  beasts  of  burden.  The  Turks  introduoed  camels  into  Ihe  countries ;  ' 
and  during  the  militar}'  period  gicat  stables  for  camela  were  erected  on  the  high- 
roads. But  at  the  present  time  the  camel  is  disappearing  with  the  Turk.  The 
Balkan  lands  are  rich  in  predatory  animals,  such  as  wild  boars,  wolves,  etc.,  and 
also  in  birds  of  prey,  white  eagles,  golden  eagle^  vukures,  eta,  as  is  proved  bj 
the  fact  that  between  1870  and  1880  alone,  in  the  last  century,  some  twelve  to 
fifteen  thousand  head  of  big  game  were  killcl  rvery  year  in  the  Balkans.  In  the 
present  day  bears,  wolves,  boars,  and  in  places  v\iitures  and  eagles,  are  the  pest  of 
the  country. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  magnificent  position  of  the  Balkan  territories  on  the 
Mcditermncan  has  at  all  ]H'ri<)ds  favoured  the  development  of  ilie  iniiabiiaats. 
The  fact  that  the  Slavs  here  came  into  contact  with  the  sea  treated  new  condi- 
tions of  life  and  fresh  needs.  Tiicy  learnt  the  art  of  seamanhhi]>,  and  rose  to  be  a 
oonmiereial  nation.  The  Southern  Slavs  show  a  different  national  t}  pe  from  the 
great  mass  of  Slav  nationality ;  their  envixonment  and  their  neighbours  have  given 
Uiem  a  special  national  character. 
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8.  THE  SETTLEMENTS  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  SLAVS,  THEIR 
CONSTITUTION  AND  REnOION 

Trt:  Slav  races  wbu  li  settled  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  were  numerous.  Such 
differeui  names  are  kuowu  as  Severaue,  Brsjakes  (Berzetes),  Smoljdnes,  Sagulates 
(cf.  p.  47),  Welesidi,  Dragovidi,  Milind  (Milouses),  Easeritea  (JeswzesX  etc  These 
uaines  are,  however,  of  little  importance  for  the  determination  of  Dfttioiialitj. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  they  have  often  l)een  transmitted  to  us  in  a  corrupt  form, 
their  value  is  purely  topographical  and  in  no  way  ethnographical.  They  coincide 
with,  the  nameB  of  the  lakes,  riven,  and  mountains  about  whidi  the  tribes  settled. 
The  question  then  aiiMS»  did  the  tribes  give  their  names  to  these  mountains  and 
rivers,  or,  what  is  more  prohable,  did  they  tliemselves  bon-ow  the  old  names  of 
these  rivers,  etc?  The  latter  is  the  case  with  the  names  Timok  =  Timocane, 
Morawa=Moiawana,  Narenta=Narentane,  etc.  The  opinion  of  the  Bulgarian 
scholar,  Marin  St  Drinov,  appean  to  be  oocreot^  that  at  different  times  different 
tribes  of  the  northern  and  western  Slavs,  or  rather  fragments  of  them,  made 
settlements  here ;  a  furtlier  proof  of  the  theory  is  the  divergent  dialects  of  the 
Bulgarian  language. 

Historians  go  on  to  relate  that^  of  the  Shivs  in  the  western  half  of  the  Balkans, 
the  Serbs  and  Croalians  were  the  most  numeruus.  and  that  they  alone  founded 
kingdoms  of  their  own  side  by  side  with  the  Bulgarian  stale.  Tliis  infurmatiou  is 
of  little  use  to  us  from  an  ethnographical  point  of  view ;  the  case  may  have  been  as 
it  was  in  Bohemia,  Poland,  Bussia,  and  dsewhete,  that  oaie  email  tribe  was  enabled, 
bjr  the  force  of  some  favourable  circumstance,  gradually  to  subdue  other  tribes, 
and  to  include  them  in  its  own  name,  while  itself  becoming  denationalized  by  the 
conquered  tribes.  This  may  be  true  of  the  Serl^  and  Croatians,  as  it  certainly  was 
of  the  Bulgarians.  The  whole  nation  thus  passed  into  one  political  unity,  and 
then  acquired  some  meaningless  name,  possibly  taken  from  a  river,  mountain, 
lake,  or  town  of  the  country,  frojn  a  national  leader,  or  perhaps  from  some  totally 
diSereut  langiiage.  All,  then,  that  can  be  said  is  this, —  that  side  by  side  with  the 
Bulgarians  in  the  east  of  the  peninsula  two  important  kingdoms,  the  Servian  and 
Croatian,  were  afterwards  formed  on  the  west;  though  each  of  these,  like  the 
Bulgarians,  included  several  tribes,  both  bear  the  names  CVoatia  and  Servin,  which 
are  capable  of  no  further  explanation.  If  we  compare  the  names  of  the  81av 
settlements  with  those  in  the  North  of  Eun^,  on  the  Elbe  and  Vistula,  Pruth, 
Dnieper,  etc.,  we  find  nnmerous  coinddences,  and  we  can  in  fact  assert  with  Drinov 
that  the  Balkan  Peninsula  contains  representatives  of  all  the  Slav  races  and  is  a, 
miniature  pictui*e  of  the  »Slav  world. 

These  numerous  races,  then,  bore  for  the  moment  ditVerent  names.  Three  of 
these,  Bulgaria,  Croatia,  and  Servia,  became  important;  and  all  others  were 
included  under  these.  The  Greeks,  however,  gave  them  all  collectively  the  one 
name  of  Slavcni,  and  knew  the  whole  coimtry  as  Slavinia.  The  Eastern  Roman 
Empire  was  known  as  Komania  by  the  Slavs.  This  name,  however,  they  applied 
particularly  to  the  Thracian  plain  (Bomanja,  hence  the  T^kish  name  BumUi  or 
Bonmelia).  At  the  present  day  the  mountain  tribes  on  the  borders  of  the  Thracian 
plain  call  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain  Bomaneo  and  the  women  Bomanka,  although 
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the  whole  oountxy  up  to  tbe  neighlxiiurliood  af  Gonstautmopltt  was  finlitely  under 
Slav  influence. 

The  Slavs  of  that  period,  like  most  of  the  European  peoples,  were  at  a  stage  of 
civilization  which  may  be  described  as  seau-nomadic  While  cattle-rearing  and 
buntk^  were  their  main  aouices  of  food,  agrieultuie  was  also  carried  on,  tsoA,  as 

among  the  Germans,  was  obligatory  upon  thi.-"  \vomen  and  slaves.  An  historian 
'informs  us  that  the  Avars  employed  the  Slav  women  for  agricultural  purposes 
and  in  place  of  draught-animals,  which  was  no  innovation  on  their  part,  i^omadic 
tribes  periodically  denrted  the  lands  wlueh  they  had  Roughed,  and  removed  to 
virgin  soil. 

Social  and  also  civic  life  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  probably  among  all  the 
Slavs,  is  founded  upon  the  family  group  or  household  (the  sadruga),  which  has 
survived  tber^  as  in  Lithuania  and  Russia*  to  the  present  day,  so  that  it  csnnot 
be  regarded  as  a  consequence  of  a  Byzantine  or  Tmkish  system  of  taxation.  Sui^ 
vivals  of  houseliold  organisation  have  also  been  demonstrated  to  exist  among  the 
Germans  of  that  period.  The  married  children  do  not  leave  the  father's  house, 
but  remain  together  under  the  government  of  the  fi&ther  or  patriarch.  iUl  die 
meml  »ers  of  such  a  fiunily  bear  the  name  of  the  family  chief ;  thus  the  descwdants 
(if  l!a  lovan  and  those  of  the  district  they  iuliabited  rvere  IcT'.own  as  EadovaniCL 
When  the  family  bad  so  increased  as  to  make  couuuon  life  impossible,  some 
portion  broke  away  from  tbe'union,  founded  a  new  settlement^  toolc  a  new  name, 
and  formed  a  new  sadruga,  which,  however,  remained  in  connection  with  the 
original  family  and  worshipped  the  same  deity,  who  thus  remained  a  common 
object  of  reverence  to  several  branch  settlements.  A  sadrugA  might  contain  from 
lifty  to  sixty  members ;  the  chief  was  known  as  starosta,  or  staijeiina,  or  gospodar, 
OP  ^gdadyka,  or  djedo,  or  domakin. 

The  tribe  originated  in  tlie  union  of  several  families.  The  family  wa.s  adminis- 
tered hy  the  elders,  who  apjjortioned  the  work,  performed  the  service  of  the  gods 
during  the  heathen  period,  and  represented  the  family  in  its  external  relations. 
Community  of  property  made  indii^ual  poverty  impossible;  those  only  who  had 
been  expelled  from  the  federation  of  the  family  were  abandoned.  The  affairs 
of  the  whole  tribe  were  discus-sed  by  an  assembly  of  the  elders.  The  district 
inhabited  by  a  tribe  was  known  as  Zupa,  and  its  central  point,  which  also  con- 
tained the  ihrine  of  the  gods  in  the  heathen  period,  was  a  eitadel  or  grad.  One 
of  the  eldsra  or  patriaxohs  was  chosen  as  governor  of  a  2upa,  and  was  tiben  known 
as  tbe  Zupan,  or,  among  the  Croatians,  as  the  Ban. 

To  this  social  organisation,  which  continued  longer  among  the  Slavs  than 
among  the  GSennans,  are  to  be  ascribed  all  the  defects  and  die  ezceUenoes  of  the 
Slav  tribes.  The  families  did  not  readily  separate  from  each  othev,  but  soon 
increa-sed  to  the  "^i  n  f  tribes.  Hence  cattle-breeding  and  agriculture  were  con- 
ducted to  a  considerable  extent  under  a  system  of  communal  labour  and  reached  a 
high  pitch  of  prosperity ;  consequently  they  were  able  easily  to  colonise  and  per- 
manently to  maintain  their  hold  of  wide  tracts  of  countiy.  Other  conquering 
nations,  such  as  the  Goths  and  ITuus,  poured  over  the  country',  leaving  behind 
them  only  the  traces  of  the  devastation  which  they  had  caused,  and  then  dis- 
appeared, whereas  the  Slavs  settled  in  the  countr)'  which  they  occupied.  A 
fnrthn  oomequenee  was  that  tiie  Save  were  in  no  need  of  extraneous  laboiur  lor 
agrieulturel  puipoeesy  and  therefore  slaTeiy  was  never  so  firmly  rooted  an  instir 
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tutian  among  them  as  among  ^bt  Germaaa.  The  Slavs  usually  made  their  slaves 
members  of  the  household,  as  is  related  by  the  Emj^^-r  r  Muuricius.  The  Slavs 
were  also  able  to  cany  agriculture  and  manufacture  to  a  higher  point  Their 
standard  of  morality  was  higher,  owing  to  their  dose  ooxpinate  life  and  strong 
lanulj  discipline,  a  fact  which  also  favoured  the  increase  of  their  population.  On 
the  other  hand  tlie  German?,  amnrjr  whom  a^ieiilturo  was  perfocmed  by  slave% 
devoted  themselves  entirely  to  hunting  and  military  pursuits. 

Still  this  family  organisation  enables  us  to  explain  why  the  Slavs  were  not 
snooesflful  as  the  fonndns  of  states.  Their  common  funily  life,  while  implying 
reverence  for  their  patriarch,  nlsn  produced  a  demncratio  p]iirit  whicli  was  entirely 
opposed  to  any  strict  form  of  crui.stitution.  No  family  was  willing  to  become  sub- 
ject to  another ;  ail  families  desired  tu  be  equal ;  uue  defended  the  freedom  of 
another.  No  fiamily  chief  was  willing  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  another, 
nor  need  we  feel  surprise  that  the  blood  feud  was  an  institution  which  flourished 
upon  such  soil.  Hence  among  the  Slavs  it  was  far  easier  for  an  individual  to 
secure  the  supremacy  over  a  number  of  fumiiiea  or  tribes,  if  he  stood  outside  them 
and  was  unshackled  by  thnr  disdi|iline.  It  is  therefore  no  mere  ohance  that  king* 
doms  of  any  importance  oould  only  be  founded  among  the  Slavs  by  foreign  tribes, 
often  incited  for  that  purpose.  This  peculiarity  of  the  Slav  character  struck  the 
Byzantine  historians.  "  They  have  abundance  of  cattle  and  corn,  chiefly  millet 
and  rye,"  says  the  Emperor  Hauricius;  ''rul^t  however,  they  cannot  bear,**  he 
says  in  another  place, "  and  they  live  side  by  side  in  disunion.  Independence  (hey 
love  above  all  things,  and  decline  to  undergo  any  form  of  subjeetion."  IVocopitis 
also  relates  in  the  sixth  century  that  the  Slavs  declined  to  submit  to  the  rule  of 
any  one  man,  but  diseuased  their  common  affairs  in  council  The  pride  and 
honour  of  individual  families  was  to  them  more  iiii|<ortant  than  all  elbe.  Only 
under  pressure  of  direst  need  did  tlie  Slav  tribes  join  in  choosing  a  common  leader, 
and  for  this  reason  strangers  were  easily  able  to  secure  dominion  over  them. 

Concerning  the  religion  of  tlie  Southern  Slavs,  our  sources  of  information  have 
tittle  to  tell  us ;  they  were  poly  theista,  their  chief  deities  were  the  heaven  and  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Of  Svantnvit  and  Perun,  the  deities  of  the  northern  J^lavs,  no 
trace.s  are  to  be  fiumd.  They  worshipi)ed  their  gods  in  groves,  niotnitains,  and 
rocks.  Victims  were  uQeted  to  them  with  bong.  Together  with  tiio  go«ia  they 
reverenced  othor  beings,  sudi  as  the  Vilen  or  Samovilen  (in  Thrada»  Samodivy), 
Budenice,  Rojenice,  Judi,  Vijulici,  spirits  and  female  wizards  (brodnice).  Kesearoh, 
however,  has  not  said  the  last  word  upon  this  point,  and  the  personalities  of  many 
heathen  gods  are  doubtful. 

4.  THE  POSITION  AND  POLITICAL  SITUATION  OF  THE 

SOUTHERN  SLAVS 

The  districts  s  aitli  of  the  Danube  and  north  of  the  Adriatic  were  imder  the 
nile  of  the  By/antiue  eniperor,  tin  aigh  r>yzantin<>  rulers  were  rarely  able  to  exercise 
any  real  supiviuacy.  Imniigiunt  tubes  from  time  to  time  nominally  recognised  the 
rights  of  the  Byzantine  emperors  to  these  lands,  and  troubled  themaalves  no  further 
upon  the  matter.  We  may  even  question  whether  such  immigrants  always  secured 
the  consent  of  the  emperor  to  their  settlement  upon  iioman  tendtory,  a  fact  which 
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th«  Byzambme  MBtoruns  contiiiiially  x«cu»ert,  for  leasonB  eeaSHj  intdUgiUe*  Hum 
peoples  came  into  the  country  because  they  met  with  iko  larietaaee^  and  were  pev- 
haps  the  more  readily  inclined  to  acknowledge  ft  TBgae  aupremftcj,  aa  they  weve 
themselves  incapable  of  founding  states. 

It  ia  not  so  much  through  tbeir  military  power  as  throng  their  diplomatic  diU 
and  iraalth,  and  also  through  the  disunion  of  the  Slavs,  that  the  Byzuutiues  wen 
able  to  retain,  at  any  rate,  a  formal  supremacy  over  thesu  tt'n  iiuriL's  during  many 
troublous  times.  Notwithstanding  the  great  success  of  the  Slav  colonisation^  the 
Slavs  never  suoeeeded  in  founding  an  independent  state  in  t^e  Balkan  tenitories; 
on  this  point  both  they  and  the  Germans  were  far  inferior  to  the  Turco-Tartar 
racfis  (cf.  p.  114).  Apart  fiom  the  fact  that  these  laltcr,  by  their  introduction  of 
cavaliy  service  with  the  use  of  the  stirrup,  possessed  more  formidable  forces  and 
obtain^  greater  military  success,  they  had  also  the  further  advantage  of  pos^ssing 
the  ideal  of  ft  strong  state,  though  in  roughest  outline;  This  they  had  leamt  from 
the  civilized  nations  of  A^ia.  In  Europe  their  appearance  exercised  some  influence 
upon  the  militarv  liahirs  and  oonstitutioiial  cr^jaiiisation  of  tlie  (leruiauiu  and  Slav 
world,  especially  of  the  GoUis ;  evidence  u£  the  fact  is  the  migiatiou  of  peoples, 
-whioh  was  hrought  about  by  their  arrivaL  It  is  not  until  this  that  the  Germans 
and  Slavs  united  into  laiger  groups,  that  i.s,  into  states.  It  was  then  no  mere 
chance  that  these  peoples  were  the  iirst  to  fuuml  kingdoms  in  the  districts  inhab- 
ited by  the  Slavs.  They  were  the  liuua,  A\ars,  Bulgers,  Uiiaaara,  Magyars, 
Fatsdmalav  PoibvaeB,  Tartars^  and  Osmans. 

A.  Thk  Sufsbmaot  o»  thx  Atabs 

Wis  launr  pnctieally  nothing  of  the  relations  of  the  Slavs  to  the  state  of  the 

Huns.  Oa  the  other  hand  we  leam  a  good  deal  of  the  political  life  of  the  Slavs  ia 
tlie  sixth  eentnrr,  when  the  second  Turkish  people,  the  Avars,  founded  a  consider- 
able empire  in  the  district  occupied  by  the  Slavs.  The  supremacy  of  the  Avars 
seems  to  have  extended  over  the  whole  district  of  modem  Hungaiy,  Bohemia,  and 
H<nAvia,  the  whole  of  Austria  proper,  the  northern  districts  of  the  Elbe  and  Saale, 
and  also  sontliwards  to  the  Danube  over  modem  Dalmatia  and  Scrvia.  As  they 
were  a  people  o£  giants,  they  were  called  by  their  neighbours  simply  Avars  or 
giants.  The  opinion  once  held  by  Irauz  von  Miklosich  that  many  Slav  races 
caUed  every  man  of  unusual  size  an  Avar  is  not  the  true  ttcplanation  of  the  history 
of  the  name,  which  is  rather  as  follows :  tlie  Byzantines  denoted  these  people  simply 
as  "OySpr/xoj,  Ofi$ptfioi  (tliat  is,  giants).  Hence  comes  the  Slav  Obri  (Avari)  and  a 
Polish  woixi,  Olbrzym  (giant).  Their  rule  was  exceedingly  oppressive,  i'redegar's 
dbroniole  of  the  seventh  omtury  relates  that  the  Slavs  weke  forced  to  partieipate 
in  every  campaign  of  the  Avars,  and  to  fight,  while  the  Avars  dt  ew  up  before  the 
encampment.  Agriculture  was  the  sole  work  of  the  Slavs  ;  other  historians  inform 
us  that  they  were  often  used  as  draught-animals  and  beasts  of  burden.  The  Avars 
were  the  firat  foreign  people  whose  permanent  supremacy  over  the  SIftvs  is  histori- 
eally  established  for  the  sixth  century. 

About  the  beghniing  of  ihe  seventh  centur>'  tlie  position  of  the  Slavs  improved, 
in  consequence  of  a  great  defeat  experienced  by  the  Avars  (626).  The  Avar  Khan 
had  imdertafcflD  &  pandering  raid  on  tibe  BynoitiBe  Empire,  apparently  as  early  as 
^23,  and  beoiqged  Ckmstantinople,  when  tiie  Emperor  BflrftcUus  b^gaa  war  agndnst 
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•  the  Peniaiu ;  the  campaign  must  have  lasted  eome  yean.  At  this  time,  about  the 

year  623,  the  Slavs  on  the  Danube,  in  the  districts  df  l?(»heniia  and  Mnravia, 
revolted  and  foundeil  an  independent  kingdom  under  tlie  leadership  of  a  certain 
Samo  (p.  229).  When  the  Avar  bands  before  Gmstantinople  were  destroyed  in 
626,  the  Avar  power  was  oonsideralily  weakened  for  a  whole  generation.  The 
Slav  tribes  who  had  been  hitherto  subdued  were  now  able  to  assert  themselves. 
They  joined  Saino,  and  appointed  him  their  king  in  627,  the  more  easily  to  oppose 
the  attacks  of  the  Langobardi,  Bavarians,  and  Avars.  Then  was  founded  the  first 
important  independent  Slav  Idngdom  known  to  histoiy ;  it  lay  in  the  western  part 
of  the  modern  Austrian  monarchy.  Samo  maintained  his  position  until  662  (ac- 
cording to  others,  658),  that  is  to  say,  for  thirty-five  years.  After  Ids  death  his 
empire  disappears  from  the  scene.  We  hear  later  of  the  Karantani  &s  waging  war 
with  the  Bavarians,  and  finally  coming  under  Bavarian  supremacy,  and,  in  the 
eiglith  oentuiy,  of  a  Slovenian  kingdom  in  Moravia  and  of  another  in  FUllMmia; 
whence  we  may  conclude  that  the  kingdom  of  Samo  had  undeigmie  a  process  of 
disruption. 

J*.  Thb  Awkkravck  op  Tins  Croatiavs  aitd  Serbs 

The  foundation  of  the  Avar  kingdom  was  moreover  of  importance  to  Slav 
history  for  another  reason.  Tiie  oppressive  i-uie  of  the  Avars  induced  the  Slavs  to 
aband<m  their  homes  in  large  bodies,  to  migrate  northwards  or  southwards,  and 
there  to  occupy  new  districts.  Tt  was  therefore  at  that  time  tliat  the  immigration 
of  the  Slavs  to  the  Balkan  territories  began  u{Hm  a  larger  scah\  In  other  i-espefts 
also  the  Slavs  were  now  able  to  assert  themselves  more  strongly.  The  defeat  of 
the  Avam  in  the  year  626  had  been  of  decisive  importance  both  for  the  Slavs  and 
for  the  Byzantines.  Whde  provinces  now  broke  away  from  the  Avars  and  were 
occupied  by  the  Slav?.  Thu-^  it  is  no  mere  coincidence  that  at  this  period  two 
numerous  Slav  tribes  appear  in  the  northwest  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  We  bear 
that  the  Croatians,  who  are  said,  npon  evidence  of  the  Emperor  Oonstantine  For- 
phyrogennetos,  to  have  come  from  ihe  nortli,  defeated  the  Avars  about  the  year  626, 
and  appeared  as  independent  inhahitanis  of  the  countr}'  whiih  they  nrrnpied. 
Their  territories  were  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Save  and  Ijy  a  line  nmning 
parallel  to  this  river  from  the  Uuna  to  the  sea,  on  the  west  by  the  Adriatic  Sea,  on 
the  south  by  the  mouth  of  the  Cettina  River  and  ))y  the  Lake  of  Imoshi,  on  the 
southeast  by  a  line  of  ninuiitnins  ninnin?  from  this  lake  to  the  source.^  <>f  (lie 
Verbas,  and  finally  on  the  east  by  the  \'erbas  itself.  Their  eluef  centres  were 
Biograd  (the  modern  Zara  Vecchia)  and  liihae.  These  boundaries  exi.st  at  ihe 
present  day,  though  their  value  ia  purely  ethnographical  It  must  also  be  remem- 

,  bered  that  the  whole  of  the  territory  now  occupied  by  the  Croatians  and  named 
after  them  l>o!onjjed  formerly  to  the  Slovenians  and  was  called  Slovenia.  In  course 
of  time  the  Slovenian  and  Croatian  tril>es  coalesced.    Even  at  tlie  present  day  a 

'  remembrance  of  these  conditions  is  preserved  by  the  name  Slavonia,  whidt  denotes 
part  of  the  Croatian  kingdom,  and  by  the  name  of  the  Slovak  tribe  in  Himgary, 
and  by  the  old  Pannonian-Slovenian  l<in}^<lnm.  Tlie  Croatians  thus  absorbed  the 
northwest  of  Bosnia  and  Dalmaiia  as  far  as  Spalatro. 

The  Serbs  soon  followed  the  Croatians  across  the  Save,  and^accordrng  to  the 
Byantine  chroniclers^  demanded  and  obtained  from  the  emperor  a  place  of  settle* 
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mentw  They  occupied  the  modern  fiosnia  with  the  exception  of  the  CroAttau  poidon, 
whicli  is  still  known  as  Tiirco-froatia.  To  them  also  belonged  the  p*eatest  part  of 
Herzegovina,  Southern  Daimaiia,  ^'orthem  Albania,  Monien^o,  old  S€rvia(Novi- 
Bazat),  the  northern  districts  of  the  Prizrend  Pashalik,  and  the  modem  Servia. 
At  the  present  day  we  find  the  Serbs  in  these  t^tories.  Here  th^  fonned  several 
larger  and  smaller  principalities,  mutually  independent,  knovrn  as  Zupanates.  To 
begin  with  the  most  southern,  we  have  the  jiiiin  ipulity  of  Zeta  (CVta)  or  Duklja 
(from  Dioklea,  which  is  uuiued  afl^r  the  birlhpluce  of  the  eniperur  Diokletiau). 
This  was  the  orighial  home  of  the  ruling  family  of  the  Nemanjids  (cL  p.  97)»  under 
whose  supremacy  Servia  afterwards  rose  to  the  height  of  her  power.  This  district 
was  at  all  times  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  champions  of  Servian  independence.  It 
was  here  that  Monten^;ro  developed,  which  has  succeeded  in  maintaining  her  free- 
dom vmtO  our  own  days :  it  was  only  durii^  the  blood-stained  period  of  Turkish 
supremacy  that  she  lost  some  part  of  hw  independence.  From  Cattaro  to  Bagtisa 
extended  Travunia  or  Konavlia,  more  or  less  corresponding  with  the  area  of  the 
modem  Trebinje  in  Herzegovina.  From  Eagusa  to  Uie  Gulf  of  iStagno  and  inland 
as  &r  as  Narenta  extended  Zaehltuma,  thus  embtadng  a  portion  of  Herzegovina 
about  the  Gatzko  and  Nevesinje.  Neretva  or  Pagania  extended  from  the  Gulf  of 
Stagno  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cettiua.  The  inhabitants,  known  as  Xeretshans  or 
Pagans,  as  for  a  long  time  they  declined  to  accept  Christianity,  were  dreaded 
pirates,  and  often  fought  victoriously  against  Venice.  To  the  east  of  Zeta,  Travu- 
nia, and  Zaehlumia  lay  Servia  proper,  the  most  extensive  province  of  all,  nearly 
corresptmding  to  the  modern  Servia  except  for  the  fact  that  it  included  Bosnia, 
which  broke  away  from  it  in  course  of  time.  Among  the  Zupanates  belonging  to 
Servia  special  meuiioii  may  be  made  of  that  of  Kasha  w  lias^sa,  the  modem  Kovi- 
Basar,  known  as  Bascia  in  the  medijeval  sources  for  the  history  of  Western  Europe 
(see  map  facing  page  165). 

This  Croatian  and  Servian  district,  the  modern  Istria,  Bosnia,  Servia,  Dalmatia, 
Montenegro,  Albania,  Herzegovma  (roughly  a  ilurd  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula), 
fonned  the  Roman  province  of  Dalmatia,  with  Salona  as  a  omtral  administrative 
point;  under  the  Byzantine  Empire  these  respective  pcants  (p^  64)  bote  the  same 
name.  The  Slavs  extended  fnim  this  point  over  the  whole  peninsula,  hut  were 
there  to  some  extent  deprived  of  their  nationality.  Only  in  Macedonia  did  they 
maintain  their  positioii,  idtbough  the  Bolgerian  race  was  h»e  again  in  i«edoM> 
nanoe.  The  Croatian  and  Servian  toibal  principalities  of  the  northwest,  the  chief- 
tains of  which  were  known  as  2upans,  tmited  only  in  case  of  great  danger  tmdcr  a 
high  Zupaa  After  long  struggles  the  position  of  high  Zupan  became  permanent, 
and  the  foundation  of  a  more  important  empire  was  thus  laid.  Aocurate  informa- 
tion concerning  the  Croatian  and  Servian  races  is,  however,  wanting  until  the 
second  half  of  the  eighth  century,  and  esjpecially  until  the  final  destruction  of  the 
Avar  kingdom  by  Charles  the  Great. 


C.  The  Immigration  of  thk  BrLCAuiAxs 

WiiEX  the  A'  ar  supremacy  was  approaching  its  fall,  another  Finno-Fgrian 
people,  the  Bulgarians,  crossed  the  Danube,  entered  upon  a  series  of  contjuesis 
among  the  Slave  of  the  peniosula,  and  even  thxcatened  Oonsumtinople  Their 
immigration  is  of  special  impovtance  for  the  history  of  die  Balkan  Slavs  and  of  the 
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Bysantine  Empin  (pp.  65  &nd  329).    Neither  the  ByzantiDes  nor  the  Slava  were 

able  to  offer  any  resistance.  The  Slavs,  whu  lacked  any  buiul  oi  union,  reppatedly 
surrendered.  As  early  as  the  end  of  the  saveuih  ceuiury  a  Bulgarian  state  was 
founded  in  the  northeast  of  the  peninsula,  and  maintained  its  position,  not  only 
against  tho  Oraeka,  but  also  Beriousiy  threatened  the  old  imperial  city.  TTntil  627 

the  Persian  danger  had  threatened  Eyzuntium  ;  this  was  fDllowed  by  the  Arab 
danger  in  750 ;  and  novr  the  young  Ijulgarian  kingdom  becomes  prominent  among 
iho  eueujies  of  the  ByzauLiue  Eiupire. 

The  boundaries  of  the  ww  state  lapidly  inoceftsed,  and  by  degrees  most  of  the 

Balkan  Slavs  were  federated  nnder  its  supiemai^.  Under  Bulgarian  leadership  the 
Slav  tribes  gradually  coalesced  to  form  one  people.  The  higher  civilization  of 
the  Slavs,  however,  resulted  eventually  in  the  imposition  of  tlieir  nationality  upon 
the  Bul^ffiaos,  who  wete  much  inferior  in  numbers  (amoonting  at  most  to  thirty 
or  fifty  thousand,  mcluding  women  and  children) ;  it  was  only  their  name  that 
these  warlike  conqvierors  gave  to  the  state  aiul  the  pooplc.  A  couple  of  centuries 
later  there  were  nu  longer  any  distinctions  between  Slavs  and  Bulgarians;  all  were 
Bolgarians  speaking  the  Slav  language.  Of  the  original  Bu^arian  language,  only 
aciiniy  i-emnants  have  survived.  Among  other  fragments  is  a  register  of  Bulgarian 
princes  from  primeval  times  until  705,  which,  though  a  Slav  documeoti, comtains 
some  words  belonging  to  the  Turkish  vocabulary  (cf.  ])p.  72  and  327)i 

•  About  the  period  of  the  Bulgarian  immigration,  whidi  closes  fat  tiie  moment 
the  migrations  of  peoples  south  of  the  Danube,  the  Balkan  Peninsula  displayed  a 
most  motley  mixturp  of  populations.  Si^Ie  l»y  side  with  the  llomarts  and  the 
Greeks  (the  latter  of  whom  proudly  called  ibemseives  'PcDfiaioi)  were  the  Slavs, 
who  formed  the  majority,  and  among  them  for  a  considerable  period  remnants  of 
the  old  inhabitants^  the  Thraeiana,  from  whom  or  from  the  Illyrians  the  Albanians 
are  supposed  to  be  desceudcil  (\k  '2-?>).  There  are  also  to  be  fimud  remnants  of 
(roths  and  Geinds ;  in  Croatia  ihere  were  remnanl^s  of  the  A var'^,  and  to  these  in 
the  seventh  century  were  added  the  Finuo-Turkish  tribe  of  the  Bulgarians.  The 
process  of  unificatum  began.  Many  tribes  were  absorbed  by  others,  with  the  result 
that  new  nationalties  were  formed,  such  as  the  Roumanians.  T.y  the  founding  of 
the  Buljjarinn  state  and  the  imposition  of  the  Slav  nationality  on  the  Bulgarians, 
the  Slavs  became  preponderant  both  politically  and  ethnographically.  Formerly 
the  individual  tribes  lived  in  somewhat  koee  dependence  upon  Byzantium,  aod 
were  tin;  lunre  easily  able  to  pieserve  their  nationality;  now  any  member  of  the 
Slav  kingdom  was  fenced  sooner  or  later  to  accept  the  Slav  civilizatiaxL 

The  Avar  people  had  bronf^t  disaster  upon  the  aoothem  Slav  tribes,  whereas 

the  inHui<rration  of  the  Bulgarians  secured  the  predominanoe  of  the  Slavs  in  the 
peninsula.  The  political  life  of  the  Balkan  Slavs  now  centres  round  three  main 
points,  —  in  the  east  about  the  Bulgarian  kingdom,  in  the  centre  about  the  Servian, 
and  in  the  west  about  the  Croatian  principalities.  Of  Byzantine  supremacy  hardly 
a  trace  lemained,  except  that  a  scanty  tribute  was  transmitted  to  Byzantium.  Only 
when  some  inore  powerful  ruler  occupied  the  throne  of  CoustantinDjde  were  the 
reins  drawn  tighter  or  the  flame  of  war  blazed  up.  At  a  later  period  the  depend- 
ent) upon  Byzantium  came  to  an  end.  Some  iniluence  upon  the  political  aSairs  of 
the  northwest  portion  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  was  «Eereiaed  by  the  appeannee  ot 
Charles  the  Great,  who  waged  war  with  the  Eastern  empive  in  788  conoeniiqg  oeff> 
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tain  Byantine  ponessions  in  Italy.  He  conquered  both  letria  and  also  Dalmatia, 

and  llie  Slovenians  betwt^eu  the  Brave  and  the  Save  paid  him  tribute  until  812, 
when  !v'  n^!ionnced  his  cluiius  to  the  districts  extending  to  the  Dnivi*,  under  a  i)eace 
with  liyzauLium  (p.  74).  At  the  present  day  monuments  dating  frum  the  period  of 
dharlea'supramacjovw  these  oountiies  are  to  be  found  in  the  museom  at  .Agram. 


6.  THE  CONVEBSIOK  OF  THE  SLAYS  TO  GHBISTIANITY 

Thb  position  of  the  Slav  temtories  brought  with  it  the  consequence  that  Chris- 
tianity was  imposed  upon  fhera  from  three  sides :  on  the  one  hand,  {ram  AquileU 

by  Italian  priest? ;  on  the  northern  side,  from  Salzburg:;  by  (iermans ;  and,  finally, 
from  Byzantium  by  Greek  miasionariea.  There  were  other  isolated  attempts,  but 
these  may  be  neglected  .  , 

The  original  dissemination  of  Cfliristian  doctrbe  is  heie,  as  in  other  cases,  wrapt 
in  obscurity.  Some  niissiouaries  came  from  the  Frankish  kingdom.  Thus  Kohnn- 
ban,  accorfling  to  the  nantitive  of  his  biooraphor,  Jonas,  after  his  expulsion  from 
Burgundy  by  King  Theodoricli  about  i»lU,  is  said  to  have  conceived  the  plan  of 
preach iiig  the  gospel  to  the  Slavs  in  Norieuni.  About  630  Bishop  Amandus  of 
Utrecht  entered  the  kingdom  of  Samo,  determined  to  win  the  martyr's  crown.  He 
was  followed  about  650  by  St.  Emmeram  with  a  priest,  by  name  Vitali^,  who  was 
learned  in  the  Slav  language.  More  fruitful  in  result  was  the  activity  of  Bishop 
Rupert  of  Worms,  who  founded  a  bishopric  and  monastery  in  the  None  Juvavia 
(Salzburg).  Hencefor\vard  the  diocese  of  Salzburg  undertook  the  conversion  of 
t1ie  AI|iim'  Slavs,  naturally  under  the  protection  of  the  Bavarian  dukes.  Espeeially 
good  service  was  done  by  Bishop  Virgilius,  who  occupied  the  see  of  Salzbui^g 
between  745  and  785.  He  aeDt  out  capable  missionaries  to  Earantania  and  built 
chuiches  there  (Muria  Saal,  Lumfeld,  Undrima).  The  pi-inces  of  Karantania  them- 
selves saw  the  neee-^ily  for  accejitiui^  the  Christi.in  faith  ;  Chotimir  invited  Bishop 
Virgilius  to  his  court,  though  with  no  result.  The  mission  was  energetically  sup- 
ported by  Duke  TassUo  II  (748-788)  of  Bavaria,  the  first  duke  to  role  ovw  Karan- 
tania. He  cherished  the  idea  of  shaking  off  the  P'rankish  yoke,  and  looked  to 
Karantania  for  support,  wbieh  he  tliought  could  best  be  <z;iined  by  (he  disseniinalion 
of  Christianity.  He  founded  monasteries,  or  gave  leave  for  such  foundations  mider 
the  express  obligation  of  continuing  the  missions  (such  foundations  were  Innicheu 
«nd  KremsmUnster).  After  the  subji^tion  of  Tassilo  by  the  Franks  (786),  the 
work  of  convet>ion  was  completed  under  Bishop  Amo.  He  received  the  necessary 
full  powers  from  the  emi>eror  and  pope,  and  completed  the  or;:^nisauon  of  the 
Churcli  by  appointing  a  local  bishop,  by  uatue  Theodurich.  Once  again  it  was  a 
Winditdi  prince  (Iiq;o)  who  supported  his  effoits. 

The  patriarch  of  Aquileia  suddenly  raised  an  objection  to  these  proceedings, 
alleging  that  those  dis( riots  belonged  to  his  own  diocese.  It  is  true  that  we  know 
nothing  of  any  missionary  enei^  displayed  by  Aquiieia  in  that  quarter.  Yet 
miseione  there  must  have  been  from  Aquileia;  for  in  810  Charles  the  Great  was 
able  to  secure  a  compromise  on  terms  which  made  the  Drave  a  frontier  line  for  the 
two  chumants.  Thus  from  henceforward  the  Slavs  were  divided  between  two 
dioceses.  • 

The  whole  position  was  altered  in  the  course  of  the  ninth  oentoiy,  when  Byzan- 
tium took  the  work  of  convenum  aerioasly  in  hand.  The  Slav  nation  had  for  a 
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long  time  oppnseti  the  first  Christian  iinssions  because  these  were  supported  bj 
their  princes ;  when,  however,  they  observed  that  by  the  acceptance  of  Christianity 
they  had  lost  their  freedom,  they  changed  their  opinioa  If  it  were  necessary  to 
accept  Christianity  at  all«  it  was  hetlet  to  take  it  from  a  quarter  whence  no  danger 

of  subjugation  threatened.  This  was  only  possible  by  adherence  to  the  (Jreek 
Churcli.  The  Kast  Roman  Empire  h;id  in  course  of  time  fallen  into  PTinii«^y  with 
the  old  Koiue,  a  dissension  which  exteuded  to  ecclesiastical  ail'aiis.  iu  liie  umth 
century  Byzantium  had  resolved  to  act  dednvdy  against  the  West  From  that 
period  her  influence  increased  and  exteuded  iu  a  wide  stream  over  the  Balkan 
Peninsula.  The  Greek  language,  Greek  writing  and  coinage,  Greek  art  and  litera- 
ture, Greek  law  and  military  science,  were  disseminated  among  the  Slavonic  tiibes ; 
and  of  even  greater  importance  was  the  missionary  activity  of  the  East  Roman 
Church. 

Of  decisive  importance  for  the  fate  of  the  Balkan  Slavs  and  for  tlie  Slav  natiun- 
ality  in  general,  indeed  for  Eastern  Europe  as  a  whole,  was  the  moment  when  the 
patriarchal  chair  of  Constantinople  was  occupied  by  Photius,  one  of  the  greatest 
scholars  that  the  Byzantine  state  produced.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  he  strove 
with  all  his  might  to  further  the  revival  of  Greek  antiiiuity  and  brought  zantine 
culture  to  its  zenith,  his  ecclesiastical  policy  was  actuated  by  hostility  to  the 
Koman  chair,  and  brought  about  the  official  division  of  the  Byzantine  Church 
from  Borne  (ppi  74  and  79).  He  won  over  many  iiatio&s  atid  vast  tracts  of  oountry 
for  the  Byzantine  Churcli.  During  the  imperial  period,  the  Konian  Empire  had 
been  divided  into  East  and  West  onl\-  in  respect  of  polities ;  this  division  was  now 
superseded  by  the  eccle^iuslicul  sepumtiuu.  The  wliule  u£  the  East,  with  its  wide 
northern  territories,  occupied  by  the  Slavs,  henceforth  recognised  the  predominance 
of  the  ^yntnttne  Church  and  sided  with  Constantinople  in  tlie  great  struggle  whidi 
now  began.  Of  the  niovpraents  called  forth  in  Euroj*  at  that  time  and  for  centu- 
ries later  by  the  action  of  Thotius,  we  can  form  but  a  vague  idea  iu  view  of  the 
scantiness  of  our  records.  A  rivalry  of  un^ecedented  nature  between  the  two 
worlds  broke  out  along  the  whole  line,  and  the  great  and  vital  point  at  issue  was 
the  question,  whicli  of  the  churches  wotild  be  successful  in  winning  over  the  yet 
unconverted  Slavs.  To  the  action  of  this  great  patriarch  alone  the  llyzautine 
Church  owes  the  success  which  it  achieved  over  the  Romans  in  this  struggle.  In 
vain  did  Rome  make  the  greatest  efforts  to  maintain  her  position;  success  was 
only  possible  for  her  where  tlie,  German  arms  were  at  her  disjiosal.  Even  t.i-;!ny 
the  kSlavs  reproach  the  Germans  for  attempting  to  secure  their  subjugation  under 
the  c!.)«k  of  the  Christian  religion.  But  the  German  emperor  and  princes  were 
only  pieces  upon  the  great  ohess-bcaid,  moved  by  unseen  hands  from  Rome.  At  a 
later  period  the  (Jerraan  princes  marched  ea.stward,  not  to  convert,  but  to  conquer. 

iUmost  at  this  time  two  Slav  princes  sent  ambassadors  to  Byzantium  and  asked 
that  the  work  of  conversion  might  begin ;  they  were  the  Moraviau  prince  Ea.stislav 
(Raatis,  oi  pp^  77  and  230  1)  and  the  Bulgarian  prince  Boris  (pi  79).  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  prince  of  the  Khazars  (p,  78)  had  done  the  same  two  years  earlier. 
Photius  began  the  work  of  convei-sion  with  great  pnidence.  Two  brothers  from 
Thessalouica,  learned  iu  the  Slav  language  and  experienced  in  missionary  work, 
were  chosen  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Slavs.  It  was  decided,  however,  d^nitely 
to  separ^  from  Rome  the  nationalities  won  over  to  the  Greek  Church,  and  lor 
this  purpose  Byzantium,  in  opposition  to  the  Roman  use,  which  allowed  the  liturgy 
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to  be  recited  only  in  Latin,  laid  down  the  priiudple  that  every  people  might  oonduct 

Avii!-qhi-[>  in  its  mvu  language  Thus  outside  the  three  sacred  langp^m^p*!, 
Hebrew,  Uieek,  and  Latin,  the  Slav  was  recognized  as  of  equal  importance,  as  had 
been  at  an  earlier  period  tiie  Syrian,  Coptic,  and  Armenian  tongues. 

Constantine  (Kyrill,  Cyril)  aud  Methodius,  the  two  Slav  apostles,  went  forth 
to  their  destination,  Moravia,  in  Sfi.l.  They  invented  a  special  form  of  writing  for 
the  Slavs,  that,  according  to  some,  which  is  nowadays  known  as  Glagolitic  (see 
plate  facing  286) ;  they  translated  the  sacred  books  into  the  Slavonic  tongue, 
and  thua  became  the  founders  of  Slavonic  literature.  Thejr  oij^inised  the  SUiv 
church,  f(junded  schools,  had  cluirchcs  built,  and  trfivelled  over  the  whole  country, 
everywhere  cjirrviug  the  light  of  civilization  and  of  the  new  religion.  "And  full 
of  delight  were  the  Slavs  when  ihey  heaid  the  wuudert*  of  God  in  their  own  lan- 
guage," says  the  old  Slav  legend  eonoeming  Methodius.  When  shortly  afterwards 
divine  service  was  recited  in  the  Slav  language  in  the  churches  of  Moravia  and 
Pannorsia,  the  German  clergy  were  stricken  with  fear,  as  they  now  saw  that  the 
Kast,  the  held  of  their  future  missionary  activity,  was  lust  to  them.  They  expos- 
tulated forthwith  both  to  the  German  empeior  and  to  Borne,  enlarging  upon  the 
danger  which  n^ght  threaten  both  powers  from  this  ride.  In  order  that  their  work 
might  not  be  checked  at  its  outset,  the  two  apostles  went  to  Borne  to  explain  their 
position  and  to  gain  contirmatiou  for  their  work.  Upon  their  return  journey  they 
entered  the  Fannonian  kingdom  at  Lake  Flatten,  where  Kozel  (Eoeel ;  cf.  p.  233) 
was  ruler.  The  two  brothers  were  able  to  win  over  the  prince  to  the  gospel  so 
entirely  fin'  Iv  ^-'gan  to  read  the  Slav  books  and  ordered  several  youths  to  do  the 
same.  Wheu  the  apostles  of  the  Slavs  had  won  over  the  Pope  to  their  cause,  and 
Methodius  was  nude  bishop  of  Moravia,  Kozel  sent  an  embassv  to  Rome  request- 
ing that  the  Pope  would  also  place  his  principality  under  tlie  new  bishopt  The 
Pope  thereupon  raised  Methodius  to  the  position  of  archbislioji  with  a  seat  in 
Syrmiura,  and  united  the  new  principality  to  the  old  dioce.se  of  Syrmia.  Croatia 
on  the  Save  was  also  placed  under  this  Paunonian  archbishopric  The  Slav  liturgy 
then  extended  with  marveUous  tapidify,  and  the  prestige  of  the  Bavarian  deigy 
sank  so  low  that  their  arch-priest  was  forced  to  return  to  Sal/lnirg  in  870. 

The  Bulgarian  priuce  Boris  hesitated  for  a  long  time  between  Rome  aud 
Byzantium ;  aud  it  is  doubtful  whether  his  liiial  decision  iu  favour  of  Byzantium 
was  not  dictated  by  the  political  object  whidi  had  influeneed  Bastislav,  the  proepeot 
of  securing  his  independence  of  Germany.  Apart  from  the  advantage  conferred  by 
the  Slav  liturgy,  his  action  was  decided  by  the  further  fact  that  so  many  Greek 
Christians  were  contained  among  his  people  that  the  acceptance  of  Greek  Chris- 
tianity seemed  inevitable.  Finally,  he  may  also  have  acted  in  the  interests  of  that 
Bulgarian  policy  which  aimed  at  the  conquest  of  Constantinople.  For  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Bulgarians,  the  advice  of  both  missionaries  wems  to  have  been  .sought. 
At  the  same  time  the  Croatian.s  accepted  the  Slav  form  of  Christianity.  It  was 
now  impoaaihle  for  the  Servian  tribes  to  stand  aloof.  We  do  not,  however,  know 
when  they^  came  over.  Some  are  said  to  have  accepted  Christianity  as  early  as  the 
seventh  eentun-  under  the  Emperor  Tferacliiis ;  Imt  it  wa*  not  until  a  new  band  of 
scholars  and  priests  came  into  the  country  from  Pannonia  that  the  Slav  Church 
became  capable  of  devetopment  After  the  death  of  Methodius  (885)  the  Slav 
Ghuroh  was  no  longer  able  to  maintain  its  position  in  PUmonia;  Svatopluk,  the 
anooessor  of  Bastishiv,  drove  out  1h»  disciples  of  Methodius  and  placed  his  country 
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under  the  German  Church  (p.  232).  The  Slav  clergy  from  Moravia  found  a  hos- 
pitable reception  in  Bulgaria,  and  their  activity  created  the  Bulgarian  Slav  litera- 
ture. The  Bulgarian  throne  was  then  occupied  by  Symeon  the  son  of  Boris  (893 
to  927 ;  et  p.  84),  who  was  aUe  to  tuin  the  knowledge  and  the  powers  of  the  new 
arrivals  to  the  best  account  He  lost  no  time  in  causing  Bulgarian  translations  of 
the  Greek  authors,  eccle;«iastical  as  well  as  scc-iilar.  Tims,  for  instance,  the  monk 
Gregor  (Grigor)  translated  the  chronicle  o£  John  Malala,  and  added  to  it  the  Old 
Teetam^  history  and  a  poem  upon  Alexander;  fragments  onlj  survive  of  the 
Greek  original,  whereas  the  Bul^uian  translation  contains  the  whole  work.  A 
chronicle  of  Georpios  TTamartnlos,  at  that  time  the  mnin  sonrcp  of  historical 
knowledge  in  the  East,  was  also  translated  and  became  a  model  for  Slav  cliron- 
iden.  Other  Byzantine  authoTS,  such  as  Kyrill  (Cyril)  of  Jerusalem,  Gregory  o£ 
Xazianzen,  Ephraim  the  Syrian,  and  Johannes  Klimakteros  were  translated. 
Symeon's  friend,  Joliu  the  Exarch,  translated  the  "  Dogmatics  "  of  Juliannes  T>anias- 
kenos,  and  wrote  the  famous  work  "  llexameron  "  (Sestoduev),  in  which,  following 
the  example  of  St.  Basil,  he  related  the  creation  of  the  world  in  polished  style ;  he 
also  composed  sermons  for  holy  days.  Ckmstantine,  a  pupjl  of  Methodius,  trans- 
lated the  writings  of  Athanasius  of  Alexandria  against  the  Arians  and  others,  and 
wrote  sermons  for  hnlv  days.  A  monk  known  by  the  name  Chrabr  com]>n«ed  a 
treatise  on  the  Slovenic  alphabet.  Symeon  himself  appeal^  as  an  author.  He 
hegm  a  collection  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  8erm<ms  of  John  duysostom 
under  the  title  of  "  Zlatostruja,"  and  a  work  of  reference  ("Sbornik")  of  Byzantine 
scholarship,  which  inchided  dissertations  on  theolofjy,  geolog}',  rhetoric,  histoiy-,  and 
other  subjects  by  twenty  Greek  authcurs.  Symeon  thus  became  the  founder  of  that 
Bulgarian  literature  which  was  then  continued  by  other  Slavs ;  his  oontemporaries 
compared  him  to  King  Ptolemaios  of  Egypt. 

The  existence  of  a  Slav  literatui-e,  the  most  important  of  that  da\'  in  Europe 
after  the  Greco- Roman,  won  over  the  whole  of  the  Slav  nationality  to  the  Byzan- 
tine Ohnroh  and  facilitated  its  conversion.  The  ranalmng  Balkan  Slavs  now  gave 
in  their  adherence  to  Bulgarian  literature,  and  Bulgaria  became  the  middleman  of 
culture  between  (Constantinople  and  the  northern  Slavs.  The  Balkan  Slavs  pave 
the  watchword  to  the  other  members  of  their  great  nationality.  The  connection 
of  the  Slavs  with  Greek  civilization  was  secured  by  the  fact  that  the  above- 
mentioned  Oonstantine,  hishop  of  Velica  (or  Bishop  Clemens  of  Drenovica;  cL 
p.  7^),  replaced  tlie  ii-ff-nvenient  fllai^olitic  fp.  2^')  S(*ri]tt  hv  an  adaptation  of 
Greek  writinj^  made  lor  the  Slavs  and  augmented  by  the  addition  of  several  new 
signs  represt»nliug  sounds  peculiar  to  the  Slav  language.  This  was  the  Cyrillic 
writing.^ 

A  common  literature,  civilization,  and  religion  brought  Greeks  and  Slavs  closer 
together,  nntil  they  formed  one  group  nnited  by  a  common  civilization  and  divided 
from  the  West  (cf.  p.  78).  This  event  was  of  decisive  influence  upon  the  future 
of  the  whole  Slav  nationality.  The  sonthem  Slavs  in  particular  iidierited  all  the 
advantages  and  all  the  defects  of  the  Greek  character,  nor  was  it  politically  alone 
that  they  shared  the  fate  of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  The  sloth,  the  indifference, 
the  stagnation,  and  the  other  defects  which  characterised  the  Greek  Church 
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are  consequently  reflected  in  the  society  and  culture  of  the  Sla\'5  at  every  turn. 
The  want  of  organising  power  and  of  discipline  which  characterise  the  Gitik 
CbuToh  have  permanently  inlliieficed  the  political  Mfe  of  the  Slavs.  J'or  the  blav» 
were  devoid  of  any  leading  political  idea,  and  duqg  to  tlie  piincipleB  of  the  slowly 
decaying  By/^tine  Empire.  Divided  as  they  were  into  a  number  of  tribes  opposed 
to  all  thoughts  of  unian,  th^  were  bound,  sooner  or  later,  to  iUl  a  prey  to  some 
pow^ul  conqueror. 


6,  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  CROATIAXS 

Tnr.  only  bond  of  nnion  hetwcen  the  Slav  TTtte^  in  (lie  Balkan  reninsnla  was 
Christianity  and  the  Greco-Slav  civtlwatiou.  The  Bulgarian  kingdom  advanced 
with  rapid  sttides,  as  it  rose  to  power,  towards  the  gates  ol  Byzantium,  until  it 
entered  upon  a  mighty  struggle  with  the  emperor  John  Trimisces  in  971  (p,  87), 
and  rvm  finally  conquered  in  1018  by  liasil  11  (p,  88);  meanwhile  iho  history  df 
the  Croatian  and  Servian  tribes  comes  \mi  slowly  into  view  from  the  historical 
background  of  the  northwest  The  i^art  played  by  the  Servian  and  Croatian 
Znpans  is  but  very  small.  For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  their  independence 
they  wavered  between  Bulgaria  and  Byzantium,  ranging  themselves  now  on  one 
side,  now  upon  the  other.  Many  Ser%'ian  and  Croatian  principalities  were  subju- 
gated by  the  Bulgarians.  After  the  cout^uest  of  Bulgaria  they  were  forced  to  join 
the  Byzantine  kingdom«and  to  secure  thraoselves  against  aggression  from  this  ude 
they  turned  to  R>>me. 

The  history  of  Croatia  begins  at  an  earlier  date  than  tliat  of  Servia;  e^pe l  ially 
is  this  true  of  the  coast  laud  occupied  by  ilie  Croatians,  which  was  also  known  to 
tiie  Italians  as  Slavonia.  The  year  634  is  Hie  date  generally  given  to  the  immi- 
gration  of  the  Croatians.  They  were  subdued  by  the  Franks,  and  after  the  dis- 
niption  of  the  Carolingian  Empire  they  submitted  to  the  rJreek  emperor  Basil  I 
about  877.  About  the  year  900  they  once  again  secured  their  independence. 
Prmoe  Muntimir  is  said  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  this  success.  Among  the 
Croatians  of  the  coast  land  we  find  an  independent  prince  as  early  as  the  ninth 
century,  by  name  Bomn.  who  bears  the  title  Dux  LibumLne  et  Dalmatim.  The 
central  point  of  this  duchy  lay  in  the  Korth  about  Klis,  Nona,  Zara  \'ecchia,  and 
Knin.  In  the  ninth  centuiy  Christianity  was  introduced  with  the  Slav  litui^ry 
and  the  Glagolitic  script,  and  in  879  a  bisho]»nc  was  founded  at  Nona  by  the  duke 
Branimir.  The  Glagolitic  script  was  fnrbidden  in  the  IJDinan  clerpy  In-  Ihv  Synod 
of  Spalatro  in  924,  but  was  afterwards  allowed  by  Innocent  IV  in  1248,  and  is 
still  in  use  in  the  churches  in  that  district  (in  1898  Pope  Leo  XIII  issued  fresh 
legulattoos  concerning  the  use  of  Glagolitie  and  of  the  Slav  litu^  in  Dalmatin 
and  the  coast  land). 

The  Servian  chieftain  Michael  did  not  secure  the  title  of  king  from  Greg- 
ory VII  until  the  eleventh  century,  whereas  the  Croatian  chief  Timislav  was 
gianted  that  title,  also  by  Rome,  as  early  as  926.  In  other  respects  the  balance  of 
power  between  Croatia  and  Servia  on  the  frontier  line  was  continiinlly  rhannfinf^; 
at  one  time  Servian  tribes  were  .subjufcated  by  the  Croatians,  and  at  other  tiues 
Croatian  districts  were  conquered  by  the  Serbs. 

In  the  tenth  century  Croatia  became  a  ionnidable  power.  The  islands  and 
eoasc  towns  occupied  by  the  Roman  pqpdalioii  paid  yearly  tribute  to  the  Croatian 
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princes  with  the  consent  of  the  East  Roman  emperor,  in  order  to  secure  immunity 
from  attacks  upon  their  trade ;  the  Venetians  also  paid  tribute  to  the  Croatiana 
for  tiitt  same  Teason,  down  to  the  end  of  the  tendi  centuiy.  According  to 
Gonatantine  Porphyrogennetos  (about  950)  the  Croatiiana»  under  the  princes 
Krje?5mir  (Kiesiiuir,  Kreszimir;  cf.  p.  88)  and  ^Iiri>slav,  the  successors  of  Timislav, 
were  able  to  place  in  the  tield  100,000  infantry  and  60,000  cavalry,  and  possessed 
180  ships  of  war.  Soon,  however,  Venice  grew  so  strong  that  the  payment  of 
tribute  was  refused  by  the  Peter  II  (haello,  and  in  the  year  1000  he  con- 
quered the  Croatians  and  Nareutanes  and  assumed  the  title  of  Duke  of  Dalmatia ; 
this  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  Venice  acquired  }>ossession  of  the  Dalmatian 
coast  In  order  to  save  their  throne  the  Croatian  ruling  family  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  commercial  republic.  The  duke's  son,  Kresimir,  married  Hicela,  the 
daughter  of  the  Doge,  and  bore  the  tide  of  King  of  CSraatia  aod  DalmaUa  from  the 
year  lO.'O. 

These  events  aroused  anxiety  and  enmity  in  the  Iluugaiiau  court,  which  found 
itself  forsataUed  in  its  attempts  to  secure  a  footing  <m  the  Adriatic  Sea  and  to 
conquer  the  coast  of  Dalmatia ;  the  Hungarians  also  recognised  that  the  Venetian 
republic  had  become  a  dangerous  rival  The  house  of  Arpid  succeeded  in 
negotiating  a  marriage  between  the  daughter  of  King  Geisa  I  and  the  Croatian 
duke  Svonimir,  who  at  that  time  (1076)  had  been  crowned  king  by  the  papal 
legate  of  Gregory  VIT,  and  had  Chus  admitted  his  position  as  a  vassal  of  the 
papal  chair.  In  1088,  when  Svonimir  died  without  children,  liis  widow  is  said 
to  have  called  in  her  brotlier  Ladisiaus.  lie  conquered  the  interior  of  Croatia 
in  1091,  but  was  tinable  to  advance  to  the  sea,  because  Hungary  was  hersdf 
threatened  at  that  time  by  the  Kumanians.  He  intrusted  the  government  of  the 
conquered  district  to  his  nephew  Almus.  Croatia  thus  became  an  appanage  of 
the  Hungarian  Empire,  whose  fate  it  henceforward  shared.  Hungary  was  thus 
neeeasarily  fenced  into  hostility  with  Venice,  as  it  was  committed  to  an  attempt 
to  oonquer  the  Dalmatian  coast,  then  in  Venetian  hands.  From  this  time  forward 
that  part  of  Croatia  lying  next  the  sea  (Dalmatia)  formed  for  centuries  the  apple 
of  discord  between  Hungary  and  Venice.  If  Byzantium  were  now  to  assert  her 
rights,  she  would  have  to  compose  the  quarrels  of  Hungary  and  Venice. 

7.  SERVIA,  MONTENEGKO,  AND  BOSNIA  UNTIL  THE  TURKISH 

SUPREMACY 

A.  Servia 

After  the  conquest  of  Bulgaria  by  Byzantium  and  the  occupation  of  Croatia 
by  Hungary Jaud  Venice  respectively,  the  Servian  race,  alone  of  all  Slav  peoples  in 
the  Balkan  Peninsula,  retained  any  kind  of  independence,  althuu<;h  they  were  by 
no  nieaus  as  yet  a  united  state.  At  all  times  and  in  aU  placea  small  nations  have 
only  federated  wlien  threatened  by  fome  external  danger;  thus  it  was  that  tlie 
Russian  and  Lithuanian  states  arose,  and  such  is  the  history  of  all  the  Western 
European  states,  and  of  Servia  among  them.  Under  the  great  Czar  Bymeon  Bui* 
garia  so  devastated  the  Servian  districts  that  they  had  to  be  reeolonized  by  return- 
ing fugitives,  and  part  of  the  Sers  Ian  tribes  were  forced  to  recognize  Bulgarian 
supremacy.   In  the  tenth  century  the  Zupau  Ceslav  succeeded  tot  the  first  time  in 
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uniting  several  Ser\-ian  tribes  for  a  common  strufrtjle  against  the  BulgarianSw  After 
the  destrueiiou  of  the  Bvilfratiaii  Einjnre  by  Basil  H  (p.  88)  r.yzantim;  siiprpmaey 
over  the  whole  peuimula  was  esubiisihed  with  a  vigour  wliich  had  been  unprece- 
dented since  the  time  of  Justinian  I,  and  this  state  of  things  iMjntinued,  under  the 
dynasty  of  the  Oomneni,  till  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  boundless 
oppression  of  the  gm-erninent  ofieu,  however,  caused  revolts  ninoncr  the  Snlis.  The 
High  Zuirnu  Midiael  (p.  287)  applied  to  Rome  ft)r  support,  and  received  from  thence 
the  title  of  king,  and  maintained  his  iudepeud^ce  of  Byzantium  for  some  time. 
The  hdp  of  the  Hungarians  was  also  not  despised. 

(<t)  Tlte  Nnnanjids.  —  A  prominent  ligure  about  1120  is  Uros,  or  Bela  Urus, 
the  Zupan  ui  liassa,  whose  family  belonged  to  Zeta;  he  entered  upon  Irieudly 
relations  with  the  Honf^iians,  married  his  dau^ter  to  B^la  U,  and  helped  the 
Magyars  to  seciu-e  po«sessiou  of  Bosuia.  From  the  liamu,  a  tributary  of  the 
Natenta  on  the  south  of  Bosnia,  the  Arptkls  now  took  the  title  of  "King  of 
Kama." 

Of  even  more  importance  for  Servian  history  is  the  rule  of  the  son  of  UroS, 

the  famous  Stefan  I  Neuianju,  who  was  also  born  in  Zeta,  the  cradle  of  his  race. 
Although  the  youngest  of  liis  tiimily,  be  ainipd  at  the  princijxality  of  Rassa,  and 
also  at  the  general  supremacy,  winch  iie  was  able  to  secuie  with  the  help  of  the 
ByzantineSb  Though  he  had  been  baptised  into  the  Western  Ghtu«h,  he  underwent 
a  repetition  of  the  ceremony  according  to  the  customs  of  the  Eastern  Churdb,  when 
he  had  amved  in  Rassa,  in  order  to  secure  tlie  favour  of  the  <  lerpy  and  t!ie 
people.  In  the  year  1105  the  emperor  Manuel  I  coutirmed  his  position  as  High 
2upan,  and  gave  him  a  piece  of  Imid,  in  return  for  which  Nemanja  swore  fidelity 
to  him.  In  the  year  1173  Nemanja  defeated  his  rolatiuus  and  secured  the 
obedience  of  the  refractory  Zupans.  In  this  wav  lie  fnuiideil  one  iiniforni,  lieredi- 
tary,  and  independeut  state.  That  process  was  here  completed  which  was  going 
on  at  the  same  time  in  Bohemia,  Poland,  and  Itussia.  And  in  these  states  also 
families  began  to  nde  according  to  the  laws  of  seniority ;  that  is  to  8ar»  the  eldest 
member  of  the  ruling  family  exercised  a  supremacy  over  the  rest  until  tlie  ttan-i- 
tion  to  hereditary  monarchy  had  been  completed.  Princes  of  the  royal  family 
who  had  hitherto  enjoyed  equal  rights  now  became  olficials  of  the  royal  power. 
In  Servia  this  change  was  completed  at  a  mudi  earlier  date  than  in  other 
Slav  countries. 

Neiuanja  also  took  iu  hand  the  ortjanisatinu  of  the  Servian  Church.  Converted 
to  the  Greek  faitli,  he  built  monasteries  and  cixurches,  suppressed  tlie  Roman  faith, 
and  cradQy  poseeuted  the  widely  spread  Bulgarian  sect  of  the  Bogumllee,  with 
the  object  of  securing  a  uniform  religion  througlK-nt  his  own  state.  The  Eastern 
Church  thus  became  cstablislied  in  Servia,  and  tin'  Eastern  form  of  worship 
became  the  national  woreiup,  so  that  religion  and  nationality  formed  an  undivided 
idea.  At  an  earlier  period  the  Servian  diurches  and  bishoprics  had  been  sub- 
ordinate  to  the  Roman  ardibishoprio  of  Spalato,  and  aftenvnrds  to  that  of  Antivari; 
now  Eastern  bis]io]>ric9  nnd  an  archbishopric  were  fottinled  for  Servia  alone.  Tfie 
king's  youngest  son  Rastka  was  appointed  the  tirst  Eastern  archbishop  in  .Servia 
{at  the  Synod  of  Kikaia  in  1221),  under  the  name  of  Sava  (Sabbas).  He  divided 
the  land  into  twelve  bishopries,  and  bestowed  episcopal  rank  on  none  but  Servians. 
JSica  wa.<;  made  the  residence  of  the  Servian  archbishops ;  at  a  later  period  Sava 
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carried  thither  the  reuiAins  of  his  imperial  father  Nemanja  from  Mt.  Athos ;  heit^ 
Xa)o,  Servian  kings  were  in  future  t<t  be  ernwried  (this?  was  realised  in  the  case 
of  Peter  I  on  October  9,  1904).  Sava  also  founded  monasleriea  in  Ser^'ia,  all 
under  the  rule  of  Saint  Baail>  which  he  had  found  in  force  at  Athea,  He  enjoyed 
a  hi^  prestige,  and  was  higlily  honoured  as  the  first  national  Baint  of  Servia.  In 
the  year  1235  the  independence  of  the  Servian  Church  was  leoognised  by  the 
Greeks. 

Una  ecdesuMtical  aUianoe  did  not,  however,  prevent  Nemanja  from  attackii^ 

Byzantium  when  the  advantage  of  Ins  own  stale  vvaa  in  question.  Immediately 
after  the  dnith  of  the  emperor  Manuel  in  11  RO  he  conquered,  in  alliance  with 
the  Hungarian  king  Bcla  III,  those  Senian  districts  which  bad  fallen  under 
Byzantine  supremacy.  He  then  renewed  bis  friendly  relations  with  the  emperor^ 
and  even  secured  the  hand  of  the  emperoi^s  niece  Eudoxia  for  his  own  son 
Stefan,  an  alliance  which  brought  It'gitimacy  and  special  prestige  to  his  house.  It 
seeniH  that  (lie  ambitious  Nemanja  hoped  to  brini;'  r.yzantiuni  withiti  his  power. 
The  circuiuslances  were  favourable  to  such  an  atiempL.  Servia  wha  the  only 
independent  state  in  the  Balkan  Peninsola,  while  Bysantinm  was  weakened  hj 
quarrels  about  the  sneeession.  Nemanja,  however,  did  not  feel  himself  sufficiently 
strong  for  the  attempts  At  that  period  the  emperor  Frederick  1  Barbarossa  came 
iO  Kisch  on  his  crusade.  The  berviau  prince  appeared  before  him,  and  a  chronicler 
assures  ua  that  Nemanja  was  willing  to  accept  his  country  from  Barharossa  as  a 
£ef.  The  emperor,  however,  who  did  not  wish  to  arouse  the  animosi^  of  th» 
Greeks,  declined  to  entertain  the  proposal. 

In  the  year  1195  liemanja,  apjmrently  with  the  object  of  securing  the 
supremacy  of  his  house,  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  eldest  son  Stefan  (the  sec(nid 
Nemanja),  to  whom  he  had  already  given  the  Byamtine  title  of  De.spot  His 
second  son  Vtikan  (Vlk)  received  his  hereditary  district  of  Zetn.  Xenianja  himself 
retired  into  the  monasteiy  of  Studeuitza,  a  foundation  of  bis  own,  under  the  title 
of  "SymeoKL  the  Monk;**  afterwards  he  want  to  Mt.  Athoa,  md  died  in  1^M>, at 
the  monastery  of  C'hilander,  which  was  also  of  his  foundaticn.  A  strc^e  for  the 
sncce>^i'm  hm^X  out  between  his  son",  Yukan  attempting  to  secure  pnpport  in 
Hungary,  and  esjiecially  in  Rome.  Stefan  also  made  applications  to  that  quarter, 
and  was  crowned  by  the  papal  legate  in  1217;  be  assumed  the  title  "King  of 
Servia,  Diodetia,  Travunia,  Dalmatia,  and  GhlunL"  This  step,  however,  cost  him 
his  entire  popularity  in  the  enuntry.  Hie  archbishop  Sava  bar!  repeatedly  inter- 
posed in  tlie  ([uarrels  of  hi^  brothers;  Stefan  now  asked  for  fuitber  action  of  the 
kind.  Sava  crowned  him  m  VlSl  with  a  crown  sent  by  the  liyzauLine  Empire,  at 
a  great  popular  assembly,  at  which  he  read  before  him  the  articles  of  faith  of  the 
Eastern  Church.  The  Hungarian  king  Emerich  had  availed  himself  of  these 
quarrels  to  bring  Ser\'ia  under  his  supremacy.  In  1202  he  occupied  Sen-ia  and 
assumed  the  title  of  "  liex  ItaaciaJ ; "  but  a  struggle  with  his  brother  Andreas  forced 
tiim  to  leave  Servia.  Stefan  maintained  his  position  until  bis  death,  in  1224. 
Since  that  time  no  Servian  ruler  ventured  to  break  away  from  Uie  Hastem  Ghnnsh» 
although  many  entered  into  rx>nnection  with  Kome. 

Of  the  descendants  of  Nemanja,  Milutin  (=  Stefan  IV,  Uros  II ;  1275  or  [1281] 
^    to  1320)  began  a  career  of  ruthless  conquest ;  he  had  no  hesitation  in  forwatd- 
illg  ids  plans  by  repeated  marriages  with  Byxantine,  Bulgarian,  and  Hungarian 
prinoesaes,  with  a  oorrespondii^  series  of  divoreea.  He  captured  Qreek  provincea 
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and  maintained  his  posaesskn  of  them  even  after  the  deatli  of  tiie  emperor 
Uichael  VllI  Pal;i  ol^)gns  (1282).  He  advanced  as  far  as  Athos.  He  obtained 
Bosnia  from  Hiuij^ury  wuhuuL  sirildtif:^  a  blcAv,  a*;  the  dowry  *>f  his  lit-st  wife.  He 
also  secured  the  iavur  of  the  Pope,  wiioxu  lie  w  as  able  to  keep  iu  hand  with  empty 
promises.  As  he  had  no  legitimate  male  heirs,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  uniting 
his  empire  with  the  Byzantine,  in  which  plan  he  was  supported  by  the  empress 
Irene,  his  second  mot]ier-in-law  (since  1299).  Naturally  he  and  no  other  was  to 
have  been  emperor,  and  her  children  were  to  succeed  him.  Under  him  and  under 
his  son  Stefan  V  {Stefan  lY  if  we  begin  the  series  of  Stefan  kings  in  1222), 
Uros  III,  who  bore  the  nickname  Dei^^anski,  Servia  became  funOttS  not  only  in  the 
Balkan  territories,  but  also  throughout  Western  Europe. 

Meanwhile,  however,  Bulgaria  had  recovered  from  her  downfall  at  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century,  and  was  waghig  a  aaoeessful  war  with  Hyiantitmi.  The 
powerful  Servian  kingdom  now  stood  in  the  way  of  her  further  development. 
The  struggle  liftwccn  the;  t\vo  for  siipreinacv  cotild  onlv  be  n  mritter  of  time.  In 
the  year  1323  the  Bulgarian  Boyars  chose  the  iJespot  Micliaei  of  Bdyn  as  their 
Czar;  with  Iiim  begins  the  supremacy  of  the  SiSmanides  of  Bdyn,  the  last  dynasty 
of  Thiova  The  new  Czar  began  friendly  relations  with  Servia,  and  married  Anna, 
tlie  daughter  of  Milutin,  with  the  object  of  vigorously  oj.poj-'ing  the  Byzantines  and 
otlitT  enemies.  Koon,  however,  the  situation  was  changed.  Michael  divorced 
Anna  about  1325  and  nianied  the  sister  of  Audroiukos  (III)  tlie  younger,  of 
Bysantium.  It  was  only  by  the  intervention  of  the  Servian  bishop  and  chroni- 
cler,  Daniel,  that  war  with  Servia  was  avoided  on  this  occasion  ;  however,  in  1 330 
war  broke  out.  Mirhacl  brouglit  about  a  great  alliance  between  the  I'yzaiitiTies, 
Bulgarians,  Kouinaniaus,  Tartars,  and  Bessarabians.  The  Servian  king  advanced 
by  foKoed  marches  against  the  allies,  and  suddenly  attacked  them  on  June  28  at 
Velbuid  (Vdbushd  or  Kiistendil;  c£  pi  109).  His  army  iiv  luiii  d  three  hundred 
German  mercenaries  in  armour,  and  Dusan,  the  ?on  of  Stc  tan,  fought  at  the  head 
of  a  chosen  band.  The  Bulgarians  were  routed  and  their  camp  was  plundered. 
Ste&n  contented  himself  with  raising  Stefan,  tlie  son  of  his  sister  Anna,  who  had 
been  divorced  by  Michael,  to  the  jiosition  of  Czar,  as  Sisman  II,  and  evacuated 
Bulgfirin.    Son  ia  now  held  the  pn'Ui  'iiiinant  y^ositiun  in  the  Halkan  Peninsula. 

Stefan,  the  conqueror  of  Velbuzd,  met  with  a  sad  fate.  He  had  been  formerly 
Uindfld  by  his  fether,  Milutin,  and  now  came  to  a  terrible  end.  His  Boyars 
revolted  under  the  le.uK  i.  liip  of  Du.san  and  stranded  him,  at  the  age  of  sixty, 
though  shortly  before  he  had  Lqi|Hiiiited  his  ungrateful  son  to  tlu»  ]io«ition  of 
"younger  king."  Thus  on  .September  8,  1331,  Stefan  DuSan  ascended  the  throne 
at  the  age  of  nineteen.  Of  desperate  courage  on  the  battlefield,  Dusan  also  pos- 
sessed all  the  qualities  of  a  statesman.  While  Milutin  confuted  his  aspimtions  to 
a  union  of  the  /ant  im-'  and  Servian  Icingdonis,  Dusan  dreamed  of  a  larger  Sin  via 
which  should  eintirai  c  all  the  Balkan  territories.  Timiing  to  account  the  weak- 
ness of  the  By/.aiuiiie  and  Bulgarian  empires  he  conquered  Albania,  Macedonia, 
Thessalia;  Epirus  between  1936  and  1340  and  in  1345  (see  the  map  facing 
{lage  165) ;  evon  the  Greeks,  weary  of  civil  war,  are  said  to  have  invited  his 
supremar-y.  Tii  l.'54G  he  a.ssumed  the  title  of  (Var  and  hatl  the  youthful  UroS 
crowned  king,  intrusting  to  him  the  administration  of  Servia  proper.  In  his 
docomenta  we  meet  with  the  title  *  Stefan,  Czar  and  sapreme  ruler  of  Servia  and 
Greece,  of  Bulgaria  and  Albania."  His  title  of  emperor  was  also  to  the  ben^t  of 
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the  Servian  Giurch,  as  the  previous  dependency  of  the  archbishopric  of  Servia  upoii 
the  Byzantine  patrian'li  wn?  not  wholly  compatible  with  the  rxistenfe  ot  a  Sen'ian 
empire.  Hence  in  l'.'A6  Stetan  Du^  raised  the  Servian  archbishop  to  the  position 
of  patriarcli,  notwithstanding  Uie  prohibition  of  the  Byzantine  Ghuieh.  In  1352 
the  Servian  Church  was  definitely  separated  from  the  Byzantine  patriarchate. 
Henceforward  twenty  metropolitans  and  bislmpfs  were  sul)ordinate  to  the  Servian 
patriarch.  Servia  was  now  at  the  zenith  of  her  power.  As  Dusau  was  related '  to 
the  rulers  of  BessaraHft  and  Bulgaria,  he  was  able  to  form  a  confedttpatimi  of  these 
three  kingdoms  directed  a^^iinst  Hungaty  and  Byzantium. 

Tlie  reit,ni  of  Dusau  was  (he  <:;n](!e!i  age  of  Servia,  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  he 
provided  the  country  with  better  administration  and  a  better  jmlii  i:il  system,  and 
did  his  best  to  ad%'ance  the  civilization  and  prosperity  of  the  people.  The  code 
(sakonik  or  zakonik)  which  he  left  behind  him,  a  l^;al  mooument  of  the  greatest 
inipnrtuncc,  is  n  permanent  testimony  to  the  fame  of  Du>an.  His  cnnventions 
with  Byzantium,  llagusri,  and  Venice  proved  that  he  also  care»i  for  the  conunercial 
prosperity  of  his  people.  The  art  of  mining,  which  had  been  introduced  under 
Nemanja,  became  so  widely  «ictended  under  Duian  that  there  were  five  gold  and 
five  silver  mines  in  working.  These  were  chiefly  worked  by  Saxons,  whom  Prince 
Vladimir  is  said  to  have  first  brnupjht  into  the  country.  Alniof^t  the  only  political 
mistake  tliat  can  be  urged  against  i>u3an  is  the  fact  that  ha  did  not  use  his  power 
to  secure  the  possession  of  Bosnia,  which  was  inhabited  by  a  pui-ely  Serviaii  popu- 
lation. As  the  whole  of  Bosnia  was  never  entirely  umu-d  w  'nh  s,>rvia,  a  spirit  of 
individualism  flonri<'hpd  in  that  country,  which  resulU'd  (sliortly  after  Dusnn's 
death)  in  the  foundation  of  the  Bosnian  kingdom  under  the  Ban  TvTtko  (cf.  below, 
p.  296). 

Dusan's  main  object  was  the  conquest  of  Byzantium,  and  chroniclers  tell  us  of 
thirteen  campaigns  undertaken  for  this  purpose.  Tn  l'^r>r),  when  he  was  marching 
against  the  imperial  city,  he  suddenly  died.  Had  his  sou  Stefan  I'ros  IV  (see 
Figs.  6  and  7  of  the  plate  facing  page  299)  inherited  his  fathet'a  cuimcity  together 
with  his  empire,  he  would  have  been  able  to  consolidate  the  great  Servian  state. 
Uros,  however,  was  a  weak,  benevolent,  and  pious  ruler,  nicknamed  by  the  nation 
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"  Nejaki,"  that  is  to  .=ay,  n  man  of  un  account.  A  revolt  soini  lnoke  out.  Even 
the  lirst  councillor  of  the  CV-ar,  the  eapible  Vukasin,  whom  Jiusan  had  ytlaceil  at 
his  sou's  side,  stretched  out  his  haud  for  the  crowu,  aud  Uros  was  murdered  in 
1367.  With  him  became  extinct  the  main  bianch  of  the  Nemanja  Ayrmty,  vhieh 
had  ruled  over  Senda  for  nearly  two  hundred  yeata. 

(Z>)  The  Doum/all  oj  the  Servian  Umpire.  —  lu  the  civil  war  that  ensued,  the 
Servian  nobility  raised  Laxar  Orbljanorifi,  a  brave  and  truthful  man>  to  the  throne 

in  1336,  The  new  ruler,  however,  assumed  the  simi  U'  title  of  Knes  or  Priuee. 
MeamvhllL' tlie  politirnl  situation  iu  the  Balkans  lunl  undergone  a  gjreat  change. 
The  provinces  formerly  conquered  by  l)u^au  had  revoked-  Servia  hei-self  was  too 
small  and  too  undeveloped  to  become  the  nucleus  of  a  great  eujpire,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  adminidxation  of  the  countr}'  was  in  many  respects  deficient 

At  this  juncture  a  great  (laii*jer  thrciitcni  il  fiiMu  aluoail.  F>n  a  Inng  time  the 
Bulgarians  aud  Serbs  had  W\m  attackijag  the  l>y/aiitme  Empire,  hopuig  to  aggran- 
dise themselves  at  her  ex{>en8e,  without  suspecting  that  they  were  attempting  to 
sever  the  branch  by  which  they  themselves  were  supported.  The  Turks  iu  Asia 
begnn  tlu  ir  advance^  \\\vnx  the  Byzantine  Empire,  and  mi  fui  rc  cduld  check  them. 
In  tiie  fourteeuth  century  their  military  fame  was  so  hrmly  established  that  the 
Byzantine  emperors  called  in  tlieir  assistance  agaiust  the  Bulgarians  aud  Serbs. 
Soon,  however,  it  became  apparent  tiuit  the  most  serious  danger  threatened  all 
these  peoples  from  the  siile  of  the  Osmans.  In  the  year  1361  Murad  1  occupied 
Adrianople  and  made  that  city  his  cajiital  (p.  127);  Thrncia  became  a  Ttirki^h 
province.  The  Byzantines  were  powerless  to  meet  tlie  danger.  Imniediately 
afterwards  (1366)  the  Bulgarian  Czar,  SiSman,  became  a  Turkish  vassal ;  his  sister 
Tliamar  entered  the  harem  of  Mutail.  Tu  the  year  1371  the  Servian  usui  jier, 
Vukasin,  niarclierl  arjaiiist  the  Turks,  but  was  defeated  in  tlie  ni^'ht  of  the  25ih  and 
26ih  of  September,  and  slain,  together  with  his  bwther  Johannes  Ugljesa.  The 
ffttal  fi^d  was  known  as^  SsirlKsttndighi ;  that  is,  the  Servian  death.  S«rvia,  how* 
ever,  was  not  yet  8ub<lucd.  It  was  not  until  13S6  that  Lazar  was  forced  to  become 
a  Tuikish  vassal,  and  tlio  Tiirki>!i  ilaiij^er  then  lay  liea\  ily  n\m\  all  men's  miiuis. 
To  save  liie  houour  of  his  nation,  Lazar  prepared  for  battle,  made  an  alliance  with 
Bulgaria,  Albania,  and  Bosnia,  and  defeated  the  Turkish  governor  at  Ploenik  at  the 
time  when  Murad  was  occupied  in  Asia.  Murad,  iu  anger,  s]^nt  a  whole  year  in 
preparation,  both  iu  Asia  and  Europe,  and  inarched  a^^aiiist  Sorv  ia  (hnnigh  Philip- 
popolis  iu  1389.  Ou  the  feast-day  of  St.  Veit  (June  15^  was  fought  the  battle  of 
Kosaovo  (field  of  Arosel;  cf.  p.  129),  the  famous  fight  which  decided  not  only  the 
fate  of  Servia,  but  ili ut  of  the  races  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  indeed  of  South- 
east Europe  as  a  whole.  The  Servian  army  was  Supported  by  the  Croatian  Ban, 
Ivan  Horvat,  by  the  Bosnians  under  their  Voivod  Vladko  HraiuC,  by  auxiliary 
troops  of  the  Roumauiau  and  Bulgarian  tribes^  and  Albanians.  In  the  dawn,  the 
Emir  Murad  was  murdered  in  his  tent^  according  to  Servian  tradition,  by  Hilofi 
Obilic,  who  thus  hoj^d  to  turn  from  himself  the  suspicion  of  treachciy,  and  was 
cruelly  murdered  in  conseqncnee.  The  supreme  command  was  fortliwith  assumed 
by  Bajazet  I,  the  sou  of  Muiad.  The  Servians  were  utterly  beaten ;  Lazar  him- 
self was  captured,  and  was  beheaded  with  sumy  others  beside  the  corpse  of  Murad. 
Servia's  future  aa  a  nation  was  destroyed  upon  that  day. 

Many  songs  and  l^ods  deplore  the  battle  of  Kossova   It  was  uot  the  superior 
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fbvee  of  the  OBimms,  an  the  stoiy  goes,  that  resulted  in  that  fearful  oTerthrow,  hut 

the  treachery  of  a  Servian  leader,  the  godless  Vuk  Brankovid.  In  the  Osman 
army  was  also  fighting  the  Servian  despot,  or  "  King's  Son,"  IVfarko  (the  son  of 
Vukasiu)  of  Priljep,  a  man  of  giant  strength.  These  facts  were  the  causes  of  tlie 
hitter  defeat,  and  the  Serhs  fought  like  heroes.  Even  nt  the  present  day  these 
inaguiticcut  epics  form  one  of  the  chief  beauties  both  of  Slav  literature  and  of  the 
literahire  of  the  world ;  they  have  been  admired  even  by  (irinim  and  Goellio. 
The  old,  the  blind,  and  the  beggar  sing  at  the  present  day  in  the  market-place  and 
on  the  roads  the  atoiy  of  the  famous  old  heroic  l^ends,  to  the  accompanimoBt  of 
the  gudttVnA  receive  rich  rewards  from  the  j^cople,  who  find  in  these  SODgS  a 
recomjiense  and  a  consolation  f^r  the  liss  of  (heir  jmst  j^'Lnv. 

As  the  Tartars  trampled  upon  the  necks  of  the  Itussians,  so  also  did  the  Turks 
upon  the  Southern  Slavs.  For  centuries  the  Slav  races  have  bad  to  endure 
unspeakable  barbarity  at  the  hnnds  of  the  Osmans.  Their  development  was 
arrested,  nnd  they  were  forced  i<>  I^'j:  behind  in  the  march  of  ci\  ili/ation,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  luecamo  a  bulwark  to  the  peoples  of  Western  Europe,  For 
this  reason  it  is  mijust  to  taunt  them  with  their  half  civilized  condition ;  yet  the 
injostice  has  been  too  often  committed,  witness  the  bitter  complaints  of  the 
Crr'adaii  pnct  Tvai\  ^^a/urani^'. 

Bajazet,  who  was  still  oecupied  in  Asia,  placed  Stefnn,  the  son  of  Lazar,  as 
Despot  on  the  Servian  throne.  Stefan  was  forced  to  jjay  tribute  and  to  join  in 
the  Torkish  campaigns  in  person  at  the  head  of  his  army;  at  Angora  (1402; 
p.  131)  Timur  himself  marvelled  at  the  bravery  of  the  Serbs.  The  nation  never 
lost  the  hoj  e  of  rerovering  their  old  independence.  Stefan  turned  to  Hungary 
for  support;  and  became  a  Himgarian  vassal,  following  the  example  of  other 
Danube  states  who  looked  to  Hungary  or  to  Poland  for  help.  I  jton  his  death  in 
1427  he  was  succcedid  hy  George  Brankovic,  a  son  of  that  Hraukovic  to  whose 
treachery  the  il<  feat  <if  l:^i9  was  ascribed.  He  made  his  ref^idenee  in  Semendria 
on  the  iJanubc.  Meanwhile  all  the  states  of  the  Balkans  ha<t  !>«  en  forced  to  bow 
beneath  the  Tnrki^  yoke  after  suffering  hloody  defeats.  Buli^mria  fell  in  1393, 
then  Zartum,  Bdyn,  and  Moldavia;  in  14.^3  Bysantiuni  itself  was  conquered. 
Brtmkovid  die.1  nri  l>eeeTiilH'r  24,  If'?,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  feeble  son  Lazar, 
5vho  died  suddenly  at  the  end  of  January,  1458. 

In  1459  ohammed  II  took  over  Servia  as  a  Turkish  province  and  divided  it 
into  pashaliks.  Many  of  the  most  distinguished  families  were  exterminated,  and 
two  hundred  thousand  huiTiaii  hein,ii>  were  carried  into  sluvery.  Thus  the  Servian 
state  disa]  peared  from  the  map  of  Euroj)e.  As  once  before,  after  their  immigra- 
tion, so  alao  now,  the  Serbs  were  ruled  from  Constantinople,  aaid  it  was  on  the 
Bosphonis  that  the  fate  of  the  Balkan  territories  was  decided.  The  wave  of  Turkish 
conquest  continued  to  spread  onward.  Hungary  and  Poland  were  now  furced  to 
take  up  arras  against  it,  imtil  the  turn  of  Austria  arrived.  To  these  stales  the 
Balkan  peoples  without  exception  now  turned  for  help.  Apart  from  Dalmatia  ou 
the  North,  which  was  inhabited  by  Croatians,  alternately  under  Venetian  and 
Hungarian  supi-cmaey,  the  Osmans  subjugated  the  whole  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula, 
and  nithle^.-h  oppressive  wa«  (heir  rule.  A<,  hnwever.  they  were  only  concerned 
to  drain  the  tinancial  resources  of  the  peoples  tliey  comjuerttl,  and  troubled  them- 
selves little  ahout  questions  of  religion  at  nationality,  it  was  i^ossible  for  the  Balkan 
Slavs  to  retain  their  national  chaiacteristies  until  the  hour  of  their  liheratioD. 
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B.  ^roNTEXKGKO 

Tub  former  birthplace  of  the  Xi'manjids,  Zi  ln,  Iiail  a  hajijier  fate.  This 
mouutaiuous  district,  which  took  its  name  from  the  river  Ceta  or  Cetioa,  ooice 
locmed  part  of  th«  BiHuau  province  of  Dalnada.  The  emperor  Diocletian  had 
foimed  a  special  province  of  Pncvulis  in  Southern  Dalmatia,  with  Dioclca  as  its 
,  •centre,  frmn  which  town  the  whole  proviiicp  bec  aine  knovrn  as  Dioclilia  or  THoclea. 
However,  in  the  peritxi  of  the  Slav  Serbs  it  was  known  as  Zeta,  and  was  regarded 
as  the  origixuil  laud  and  hereditary  property  of  the  Xemanjids.  St.  Sava  (p.  289) 
founded  a  bisboprie  and  built  Uie  mooastexf  of  St  Michael  at  Cnttata  £v«f]r 
successor  to  the  tlipaie  fir.st  the  administration  of  Zeta.    When,  how- 

erer,  Uvisan  made  his  son  Uros  iviii>;  and  intrusted  liiin  wiih  ilie  adnilnistraiiun 
of  Servia  proper,  another  governor  hud  tu  be  found  i'or  Zeia,  and  lie  was  taken 
from  the  house  of  BaU. 

After  the  death  of  DuSau  the  house  of  the  Balsics  consequently  ruled  in  Zeta 
^1360-1421)  and  became  inv(»lved  in  struggles  with  Uio  distinguished  family  of  the 
Oemojevid  or  Jurasevic  in  tiie  I'pper  Zeta.  At  ihe  outset  of  the  fifteenth  century 
the  Venetians  began  to  form  settlements  here,  until  eventually-  this  Servian  coast 
land  fell  iut  i  ihe  liauds  of  Venice,  notwithstanding  repeated  struggles  on  the  part 
of  Servia.  Tlie  family  of  ('?ernojevic,  which  had  j  'inod  the  side  of  Venice,  now 
became  supreme  about  1455 ;  Ivan  Cemojevic  became  a  vassal  of  Venice  and 
received  a  yearly  subsidy.  He  resided  in  Zabljak,  and  founded  the  monastery  of 
Cetinje  in  1478  or  14^5.  ITi^*  son  (ieorge  resided  in  Ujeka  and  Obod  ;  under  hira 
in  Obod  the  tlr.^t  pcch'.sia.'^tiral  Slav  bo«)ks  were  yirinted  between  1103  and 
It  is  at  that  tuue  (ilrst  in  1435)  that  this  country  takes  the  name  of  Crnagora  or 
llonten^ro. 

ASaes  the  fall  of  the  fimuly  of  Cernojevi<j  (1528,  really  as  early  as  1516)  the 
country  wai?  nilcl  fur  centuries  hy  ilie  l>i'<hoi>s  (Vladiks)  of  Cctiiije.  The  bishop 
and  head  of  the  monastery  of  Cetinje  was  at  the  same  time  ihe  lord  of  the  country. 
It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  the  Turks  never  ruled  over  Montenegro  and  that  the 
people  were  able  to  maintain  their  freedom  by  heroic  straggles;  the  fact  is  that 
the  Osman  supremacy  in  tliis  mounlaiuous  district  was  never  more  than  nominal, 
chiefly  from  the  fact  that,  (licy  could  not  extract  much  gain  from  the  poor  inhab- 
itants. But  Montenegro  wa.s  subject  to  tlie  saudshak  of  Skodra,  and  was  obliged 
to  send  a  yearly  tribute  thither,  a  foot  whidi  we  leam  from  the  Italian  deecrip- 
ti«iu  i)f  Mariano  Bolizza  of  the  year  1511.  At  that  time  Montenegro  included 
ten  settlements  and  eight  thousand  and  twenty-seven  men  capable  of  bearing 
Arms. 

(7.  BOBNU 

After  the  death  of  DuSan  one  province  after  another  —  first  The.ssalia,  Epirus, 
•fi'i  1  t^eu  Macedonia  and  .Mhanin — revolted  fnnii  the  Servian  Enqiire.  Even 
Servian  tribes  who  had  willingly  or  unwillingly  gathered  round  the  throne  of  the 
Nemanjids  until  1355  now  followed  their  individual  desires.  This  Is  especially 
true  of  their  reIationB«  the  Bosnians,  whose  oountry  had  never  been  entirely  subjeob 
to  Servia.  In  former  times  Bosnia,  like  Hungaiy  and  Bagu.sa,  had  been  sul<ject 
to  the  JKoman  archbishopric  of  Spalatro  \  later,  itosnian  rulers  had  expressly  declared 
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themselves  Serbs  and  desceudauts  of  the  Nemanjids.  None  the  less  they  went 
(heir  own  way.  Tlieir  first  prince  or  ban  (tf  nny  reputation  was  Kulin  (nS0-1204>. 
Natiuuily  Hungary  and  Servia  were  rivals  lor  the  possession  of  Bosnia,  wiiieh 
availed  itself  of  these  ciieumstanoes  to  maintain  its  independence. 

It  is  only  <>u  one  occasion,  however,  that  this  little  district  secured  a  pr*  ater 
,  reputation;  this  wa'^  when  favonraMe  political  circnrnstances  allowed  tlie  I'nu 
Tvrtko  (Tvartko.  Tvrdico),  who  regarded  himself  as  a  descendant  of  the  iiemaujids, 
although  his  family  belonged  to  the  race  of  Kotromanovi^S,  to  secure  the  tfa»me  in 
137G,  since  whicli  date  Bosnia  has  been  a  kingdom.  This  6e|mration  resulted  in 
the  fact  that  liosuian  civilization  developed  u]»on  somewhat  (lifferent  lines  from 
Servian, — a  fact  apparent  not  only  in  the  adoption  of  itomau  ecclesiastical  customs, 
but  also  in  literature  and  even  in  writinp;.  Under  King  Tvrtko  the  doctrine  of 
the  Bogumiles,  transplanted  from  Bulgaria  (cf.  pp.  110  and  329),  extoided  80 
rapidly  that  it  becanie  tlic  established  religion.  Thus  Bosnia  in  this  respect  also 
displayed  an  individualism  of  its  own. 

The  final  consequence  was  that  under  the  Turkish  supremacy  the  nobles  who 
were  accustomed  to  religious  indifferentiam  went  over  in  a  body  to  Mohammed- 
anism, in  nnk'r  to  secure  their  i  lass  privileges.  The  possession  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsida  was  secured  to  the  Osmans  in  14':^  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  of 
Constantinople,  but  it  was  nut  until  14G3  thai  Jiosnia  was  incorporated  with  the 
Turkish  state ;  many  citadels  of  the  kind  numerous  in  Bosnia  hdd  out  even  till 
1526  (see  the  map  facing  page  165). 

8.  THE  TURKISH  SUPREMACY 

Under  the  Turkish  suprpmaev  the  peoples  of  the  Balkan  Teninsuia  entered 
upon  a  period  of  deaili  and  naiiuiiai  sorrow ;  only  the  vaguest  recollection  of  a 
better  past  endured.  Immediately  after  the  conquest  of  a  province,  the  Osman 
administration  was  introduced,  the  country  was  divided  into  provinces  (j>ashaliks) 
and  these  into  districts  (nahias).  The  head  of  a  ])ashalik  was  a  pasha  or  vizier 
entitled  to  an  ensign  of  three  horse-tails,  while  the  head  of  a  uahia  was  called  tlie 
kadL  There  were  pashaliks  of  Servia,  Bosnia,  Boumelia,  Scutari,  Widdin,  etc.» 
and  the  distri1)ution  of  Uie  ]^roviuce$  was  often  changed.  The  duties  of  the 
Turkish  oliieinls  were  confined  to  orj^aniflinj?  or  maintaining  military  service, 
levying  the  taxes,  and  to  some  admin isiratiou  of  justice. 

Side  by  side  with  the  Turkish  officials  the  institution  of  the  spahis  (sipahi ; 
pi  123)  was  of  jTieat  importance.  Upon  Osman  prin«:i]'les  tlie  whole  countrj-  was 
the  property  of  the  Sultan;  he  dividt  d  the  conquered  land  among  indi\iduals,  who 
received  it  either  as  hereditary  pruji«riy  (/.ian)  or  for  life  tenure  (timir ;  cf.  p.  110), 
and  were  under  the  obligation  of  giving  military'  service  in  return ;  these  individ- 
uals weie  known  as  spahis  or  cavalry.  Thus,  for  example,  the  peshalik  of  Servia 
was  di\  ided  amon^  abnnt  nine  hundred  spahis,  wh.i  were  liotli  masters  of  (he  soil 
and  of  its  inhabitants.  Many  Christian  noble  families  became  hereditary  spahis 
by  accepting  Mohammedanism ;  about  the  middle  of  tlie  seventeenth  century  there 
were  in  Roumelia,  not  including  Bosnia,  twelve  hundred  and  ninety-four  spahis,. 
who  had  formerly  been  Christian  Bulgarians,  Serbs,  Albanians,  and  (Jreek^. 

Side  by  side  with  the  state  administration,  there  also  existed  a  kind  of  provincial 
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tdministration,  which  was  left  ia  the  hands  of  the  people.  Every  village  was 
administered  by  its  jiulpe  and  overseer  (seopki-knes  an(i  kinet)  who  settled  the 
attairs  of  the  vUlagc  aud  explained  the  traditioual  principles  of  justice,  though 
only  to  thoee  who  had  need  of  them  and  submitted  to  their  decisions.  They  had 
no  power  to  enforce  ezecutimi,  and  dissatisfied  litigants  ap])lied  to  the  Turkish 
authorities.  A  district  was  also  governed  by  the  ohnr  knes  (ui>i>er  knes),  origi- 
nally appointed  by  the  Sultan.  Local  administration  went  no  further  than  this. 
For  tihe  most  part  the  people  snhmitted  to  the  deeianxos  of  their  own  judges  and 
nrely  appealed  to  the  Osman  authorities;  at  the  same  time  the  kueses  aud  upp^ 
knf'se?:,  nctiiij:'  ns  intoiniciliui ies  bplwpon  thf  nntir^n  ami  Ihf  Turkish  autlioritir?, 
protected  the  multitude.  At  a  later  period,  however,  the  upper  kneses  l>ecame 
hereditary,  and  enjoyed  such  high  prestige  that  even  the  Turks  were  forced  to 
respect  tliem. 

Apart  from  this  the  Servian  Church  remained  indeprndent  under  the  patriarch 
of  Ipek.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  higher  clergy  at  lliaL  lime  were  ciuetiy  of 
Greek  origin,  and  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  hoped  to  bring  liie  Slavs  over  to 
the  Greek  CSiuroIi  by  th^r  meana^  In  the  seventeenth  eentrny  the  independence 
of  the  Servian  patriardiate  was  abolished,  aud  the  church  was  placed  under  the 
pntriarcbate  of  Constantinople,  as  it  ha<l  been  before  lo46.  In  the  year  1766  the 
patriarcliate  was  abolished  altogetlier,  as  also  was  the  Bulgarian  patriarchate  of 
Ochrida  in  1767;  bishops  were  now  sent  out  from  StambouL  Only  the  lower 
cletg}'  remained  purely  national  and  shared  the  sufteriugs  of  the  pe<jple. 

Such  wero  the  powers  which  determined  the  existence  of  (he  sulijii^'ated  people. 
The  life  of  the  ray;ili<,  ns  subjugated  nations  were  known,  was  one  without  law  or 
rights,  and  in  every  respect  miserable.  Particularly  oppressive  was  the  weight  of 
taxation.  First  of  all  came  the  Sultan's  or  the  slate  tax.  Next  the  male  popu* 
lation  were  olili^ed  to  pay  a  pr.ll  tax  nf  tlnce  j  iusirps  and  two  paras  to  the  state 
chest  for  every  person  between  tiie  age  oi  seven  aud  sixty ;  this  was  known  as  the 
haraj.  Even  the  priests  in  m<Mia8t^e8  were  not  exempt  from  this  tax.  Three 
times  a  year  the  Turkish  officials  api^'ared  in  the  villages,  pitched  their  tents,  and 
levied  the  haraj.  The  better  tn  eiTitn  l  the  tax,  a  register  nf  b  n-s  and  nien  was 
kept,  Besides  chis,  naarried  men  paid  an  undefined  tax  known  as  pores,  twice 
eveiy  year,  on  St»  George's  day  and  St.  Dcmeter's  day,  to  cover  the  costs  of  admin- 
istration. The  kneses  held  a  mating  in  the  central  town  of  the  nahia  and 
estimated  the  yearlv  rxyien-es  nf  ndministrntinn,  which  they  thrn  distriliiited 
among  the  iniiivitlnal  inliabhaiits  ;  mituraily  the  estimate  varied  from  year  to  year. 
Besides  this  ilie  inipcrml  exclitn^uer  collected  taxes  from  the  iiierchauta  for  their 
shops  and  also  from  the  tobacco  planters;  then  there  were  customs  duties,  duties 
upon  fi.shing,  ui)on  river  traffic,  etc.  Besides  tlie  state  taxes  the  rayahs  had  also 
to  satisfy  their  territ*)rial  masters,  the  spahis.  Every  married  man  paid  one 
•  piastre  for  poll  tax,  two  piastres  married  tax,  two  piastres  grazing  tax  (kotar)  lor 
the  use  of  pasturage,  one  piastre  meal  tax  per  head,  two  fnastres  kettle  tax  lor 
every  brandy  still,  from  four  to  ten  paras  acf)m  tax  for  every  head  of  swine,  and 
finally  a  tenth  of  a  Held  or  ^^arden  prudiu  e:  they  were  also  liable  to  forced  labour. 
Even  the  secular  clerg}'  were  obliged  to  piy  these  taxes  to  the  spahis.  Isaturally 
the  population  were  (Jso  obliged  to  provide  for  the  supix>rt  of  their  kneses,  upper 
kneses,  and  clergy.  In  Servia,  for  in^^tam  >',  a  bishop  exacted  twelve  piastres  from 
eveiy  house,  and  on  a  journey  through  his  diocese  an  additional  five  piastres  as 
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well  as  his  maintenaQce ;  as  they  were  obliged  to  buy  their  offioe  at  GoDstantiuopIe^ 
they  were  forced  to  recoup  themselves  in  tliis  way.  The  priests  received  tithes  of 
agricultural  produce,  and  occasionally  payments  for  chui-ch  services. 

Mote  oppressive  even  than  these  variouB  taxes  was  the  «Miimiu8tration  of  jiisticei 
Tjx  ever^'  nahia  a  kadi  was  the  judge,  who  was  also  assisted  by  a  musselim,  as  the 
executor  of  the  judiciid  power.  Above  the  kadi  .^trxjd  the  cliief  judge  (or  moUah) 
of  the  whole  province.  All  these  otticials  supported  themselves  entirely  upon 
«o«iii  fees  and  fines.  As  tbej  were  able  to  obtain  <dfiee^  aoeording  to  B^jamin 
Kallay,  only  by  briber}',  the  inaunoi  in  whidi  they  exercised  their  powers  may 
easily  be  iiuiijiiiie'i  Turkish  law  knew  no  other  punishment  than  the  monetary 
fine,  except  in  the  case  of  political  misdeeds ;  even  for  murder  the  punishment  was 
only  the  price  of  blood.  Usually  the  ofticials  pursued  their  own  interests  alone, 
«nd  innocent  people  often  saflered.  The  musselima  were  especially  dreaded,  as 
they  oontiniially  came  into  contact  with  the  people,  wrrr  arfjuainted  with  tlieir 
circumstances,  and  consequently  could  easily  satisfy  their  desires  or  their  vengeance 
upon  any  object.  Beyond  all  this,  the  evidence  of  a  Christian  was  not  admitted 
by  the  courts,  and  the  Osman  administration  of  justice  thus  became  a  system  of 
torture  which  coidd  only  be  escaped  by  flight. 

A  further  torment  for  the  Christian  ravah  was  the  pve.senee  of  the  regular 
Turkish  foot  soldiers,  the  Janissaries ;  these  forces  were  originally  in  jx>ssession  of 
no  landed  property  and  only  obtained  pay.  When,  however,  they  were  sent  out  from 
Constantinople,  distributed  among  the  provinces,  and  secured  the  imperial  power 
for  themselves,  they  were  anxious  to  l>eeorae  landowners,  like  tlie  spahis,  and 
eeized  with  the  strong  hand  all  that,  pleased  them.  The  poor  rayahs  had  no  pro- 
tection against  then-  greed;  they  might  console  themselves  with  the  words  of 
Vergil,  *  Not  for  youta^vee,  ye  bird.s,  did  ye  build  your  nests ;  not  for  yourselves, 
ye  sheep,  did  ye  wear  your  wool ;  not  for  yourselves,  ye  bees,  did  ye  gather  honey; 
not  for  yourselves,  ye  oxen,  did  ye  draw  the  plough." 

BspeciaUy  cruel  was  the  levy  of  youths,  which  took  place  every  five  years,  to 
supply  men  for  the  Janissaries,  who  then  became  Mohammedans.  Only  towns 
were  able  to  scnire  immunity  by  the  payment  uf  lar^e  sum?. 

Far  more  himidmtiug  and  intolerable  was  the  treatment  of  the  ray  ah  at  the 
hands  of  the  Mohammedans.  It  was  at  this  point  that  the  differences  between 
■conquerors  and  eonqoovd  first  became  plainly  obvious.  It  was  a  difference, 
according  to  Kallar,  expressed  in  outward  form.  The  clndiinj^  of  the  rayahs  was 
to  be  simple.  They  were  not  allowed  to  wear  tlie  katiau  or  gold  or  silver 
embroidery  on  their  clothes.  They  were  not  to  inhabit  beautiful  houses  or  to 
keep  good  horses.  They  were  forbidden  to  wear  swoida  In  the  town  the  ra}-ah 
mifrht  only  >^ii  nn  font.  If  a  Chri.stiau  appeared  before  Turks,  he  nuist  liido  hia 
pistol.s ;  if  he  met  them  on  the  road,  he  mnst  alipht  from  his  horsi>,  and  stand 
before  them  if  they  sat.  Apart  from  this  tlie  Turk  juighl  cull  any  Chribtiau  irom 
Hie  street  and  force  him  to  bring  water,  look  after  his  horse,  ot  perf<wm  any  other 
duty.  Christian  women  were  handed  over  to  Mohammedans  without  reserve  if 
they  found  favour  in  their  eyes;  at  marriages  the  bride  was  concealed  in  a  cellar 
with  her  head  veiled  in  cloths. 

The  result  was  that  the  Christians  fied  into  the  iuaooeesible  mountaiDS  and 
fOfestflik  and  from  thence  defended  themselves  against  their  oppieasors.  Their 
numbcns  steadily  increased.  In  the  Slav  provinces  they  were  known  as  hayduks. 
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1*  T»ttoointp  in  use  ainoii;^'  (lit-  f^ithulici  of  Cenlral  Bosnia  :  >im;ilL'  ami  ciniipn^itc  tTn'^sf^,  circles 
(the  "  Kolo  "),  «ciuidrcle  (tbe  "  O^riula  "  :  fence  ur  paliu};,  ou  the  palm  of  the  luuid) ;  bamls 
(the  "  Karnkvics":  arm-bnuxlet,  on  tfa«  wmt) ;  twig*  ("  Jdiea,"  ietving  ■»  a  orown  to  tbs 
Kolu),  oniN  nf  corn  (tho  "  Kln^,"  on  the  loww aide  of  the  fowMm),  luooa  l^jfltao "),  and 
sun  ("  Sunce,"  on  the  buck  of  tbe  hand). 

S  and  3.  Boc&Ua  eoiaive  aoript  (BotanSka),  dghteeiitb  emtoi/- 

2.  From  a  Hei'zgoviinau  MS. 

3.  Froiu  a  stone  mouumeut  near  Fojnica. 


TEXT 

2.  Oil  nas  »irji»ka  (siromaka)  Gadana:  Hostnj 
I'iSiiiu  i  Miili;iiin'<l  iifjru  ICa{ietaiiovidu  i  Ilim- 
fairo  b«gu  UASogidu  Uuku  i  nogu  vi  Inbinio  i 
n  pet  vaktl  nanan  aa  mi^vm  nalljein  fameltjanw 
Vani  dovii  Cinimo  i  niolimo*  Vaii»  a  uiorK  biti  i 
da  vi  je  )K>znato  od  nlozka  Anstorije  kao  Sco  jo 
poatavijo  .  .  . 

S.  I'vm  mater  Fra  ^imunova  koja  zas^ui  u  goa- 
podlon  n*  1719. 


TKANSLATION 

2.  From  us  tbe  poor  of  Gacka  to  JIuitai-beg  the 
P.i'-ha'.t  son  and  Miihnmed-beg  KapitanoTid  and 
Ibrabiju-beg  Baiagid.  We  kiaa  your  haoda  and  r«et 
and  do  honi^  to  yun  at  ail  tiw  6ve  tknea  of  abla- 
tion with  all  onr  fainiliea,  and  beg  of  you,  and  jwr- 
haiis  it  ia  kuon  n  to  you  how  it  was  established  tinco 
the  Austrian  invasion  .  .  . 

8.  Pen,  the  mothflr  of  Fi«  Simon,  who  fell  aalcep 
in  the  Lord  fat  tlia  year  1719. 


4.  The  stone  scat  (seat  of  judgment)  of  Ivanis  Pavlovic,  son  of  Paul  Radinovic  of  Bukovica  in 

Bosnia;  lirst  half  of  the  fifteenth  centurj'.  On  the  buck  of  the  chair  in  bas-relief  is  a  trt'e 
Willi  Howcra  and  iruit ;  on  the  right  side  of  the  chair  a  male  tigare  with  a  bat  on  hia 
head,  gnu^ping  the  bilt  of  a  award  in  both  banda ;  on  the  left  nde  of  the  chair  a  female  ^nre 
witli  (Mwni'il  Ih.ail,  liolilirip;  a  round  object  in  her  liaih!*.  On  the  right-liaml  slant  of  the 
back  at  the  top  are  the  arms  of  the  Pavlovice  ;  on  tbe  left  hand  elant  the  inscription : 
Si[j)e  sto  Pavlovi<5a  Ivana  (that  is,  this  is  the  chair  of  the  Pavlovic  Ivan). 

5.  The  Rnga  (horncil  cu])),  n  Ijuni-sliaped  uljijct  resembling  a  PbrvL,'ian  cnp,  a  head-dress  only  occa- 

aionaUy  worn  i)y  women  iu  llii;  Busniau  district  of  Srebntica.  Tbe  horn  ia  woven  of  dried 
flhooto  of  flax  and  the  curled  point  is  niudc;  »( a  pad  of  dried  bosilicum  atalka.  This  Phrygian 
cap  IB  aocompaiuad  hj  a  pad  aa  thick  aa  the  arm,  made  of  twiatcd  clothe  and  coreied  with  a 
dark  materiid  which  encircles  tbe  forehead,  and  by  a  band  of  red  ailk  or  oottnn  aboot  ten  cen- 
timetres broad  and  forty  centimetres  long,  dccorati  1  at  thi'  i  iuls  \vi!b  i  inlinmli  ly  uf  ylaas 
beads  and  with  long  thick  fringes:  this  band  iii  diuwu  over  the  carved  peak  of  the  cap  and 
hange  down  over  the  ahonldeis  of  tbe  wearer. 
6  and  7.  A  Viroiixe  coin  nf  the  Servian  emperor  Stefan  Uro5  IV  {135.V1367).  Obverse  ;  the  em- 
peror stiiudiitg  with  crowiJ,  sceptre,  and  orb;  on  the  left  a  walking  lion  (the  right-haml  lion 
baa  been  obliterated).  Inaeription :  VIlO[sjl7S.  Revere  :  the  Madonna  with  bands  lifted 
in  prayer  (coin  perhaps  was  struck  at  DuldgDO^  where  tbe  Madonna  waa  tbe  patron  aaint). 
Inscription:  .S[ANlf:[TA  MA]RIA. 

8.  Pictures  of  the  Kolo  and  of  a  stag-hunt  on  a  grave-stone  in  (Jacko.    A  mounted  hunter  puraues 

a  stag  with  a  lance ;  above  are  youtha  ananged  in  pain  for  the  dance,  and  near  them  the  leader. 
Abont  1400. 

9.  Kolo  depirtfd  on  a  pnivf-sloiif  in  Xukuk  near  Sto!.io.    A  family  of  tlirec  ni«-ii,  five  women,  and 

two  little  children  (at  the  edge  of  the  carving)  in  order  of  dance,  led  by  the  douce-leader. 
Aboatl400. 

(From  VoIa.  II,  III,  and  IV  of  U'LvseiuKhafaidie»  Mituaungen  tmn  Botnis  and  Henfarina^  jMiAai 
liv  tl)>>  ik»nian>Her^go<vinian  Natioaal  Unienm  in  Sanjevo^  edited  by  Dr.  lf«dti  Roeniei.  Ti(oaB| 

1894-1896.) 
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and  in  Greece  as  klepht&   They  were  icbbeis  who  also  zoblwd  t&e  Christiana 

upon  occasion.  But  the  spirit  of  freedom  nmained  alive  amon^  thdlr  numbers^ 

and  th'py  were  respected  by  tlie  |-i)imlati<>ti  a;?  av^n^ersof  the  ppople  and  champions 
of  freedom,  were  protected  from  the  pursuing  Turks  and  were  celebrated  in  soog 
as  heroes.  As  the  Ghrotians  were  incapahle  of  bearing  arms,  these  robbers  became 
the  only  people  able  to  defend  thpin^elves. 

In  their  misety  the  peo|.le  found  C'  tn>ula(ion  in  their  knpses  and  upper  Icncsps, 
in  the  spahis,  who  generally  treated  thera  mildly,  and  particularly  in  Uie  church. 
It  was  the  monks  who  were  popular,  rather  than  the  sesnlar  clergy.  The  monas- 
teries wen  at  that  time  the  centres  of  national  life.  They  enjoyed  privileges  from 
the  state,  and  wore  less  dejit-ndent  upon  the  Osmnn  autbnrities.  The  monks  alone 
were  allowed  to  hear  cimfcssions  and  to  celebrate  the  communion.  They  were 
the  only  educated  dass,  ami  preserved  the  remnants  of  Slav  literature.  The  people 
swarmed  to  the  monasteries  from  the  remotest  districts,  and  on  dedication  festivals 
lively  scene?;  tnok  y  lace.  Merchants  then  sold  their  wares ;  lambs  aud  pigs  were 
roasted;  aud  to  the  sound  of  the  shepherd's  pipe  (ir  ba<^[)ipe  the  Sorvim  youths 
ilanced  their  national  dauce,  the  kolo,  which  wua  also  known  in  Bulgaria  (see 
lig*.  8  and  9  of  the  plate  facing  this  page^  *  Servian  and  Bosnian  Civiliation'^; 
at  the  same  time  the  old  men  sang  son^  of  the  nati<mal  hooea. 


9.  Cr.OATIA,  DALMATIA,  AND  RAGUSA;  THE  CEOATIAN 

MILITABY  FRONTIER 

A,  Cboaha  A2iD  Dalmatia  to  the  Sixteenth  Gentuet 

While  the  Servian  state  succeeded  in  maintaining  its  independence  until 

1389,  the  excitable,  militar}-,  and  highly  {lifted  Croatian  people  had  been  made 
tributary  to  their  neighbours  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century ;  while 
Servia  had  been  able  easily  to  enrich  herself  at  the  expense  of  the  declining 
power  of  Byzanliiun  and  Bulgaria,  Croatia  had  to  deal  with  the  rising  state  of 
Hungary  and  with  Veiiifc,  at  that  time  the  first  commercial  power  in  Europe. 
Notwithstanding  these  dilierences,  Croatia  would  probably  have  emerged  victori- 
ously from  the  struggle,  had  she  not  been  weakened  by  internal  dissensions.  The 
interior  of  Croatia  remained  united  to  Hungary.  Venice  and  Hni^;ary  straggled 
for  a  long  time  atul  with  varyinr;  surce^s  to  secure  (he  mastety  of  tlie  Croatian 
seaboard  wliii  h  was  Itnown  as  Dalmatia.  lu  the  fourteenth  century  the  Bosnian 
king  Tvrtko  {[x  296)  had  secured  a  temporary  suprenmcy  over  Dalmatia  and 
assumed  the  title  of  Rex  Groatiie  et  Dalmatie;"  even  alter  his  deatii  in  1S91 
Bosnia  retained  her  hold  of  part  of  Southern  Dalmatia,  which  henceforward  bore 
the  name  of  Herzefjnvina.  In  the  fotirteenth  centuiy  other  claimants  for  the  pos- 
session of  Dalmatia  appeared  iu  the  Angevin  dynasty  of  Naples,  until  Xing  Ladis- 
laus  sold  the  proviooe  of  Zedar  to  Venice  for  one  hnndred  thousand  ducats,  and 
thus  decided  the  struggle  for  Dalmatia  in  favour  of  Venice  ,  after  that  period  many 
states  voluntaiily  submitted  to  the  Venetian  rul^  while  Hungunan  influence 
steadily  decreased. 

The  consequence  was  that  these  two  rdated  tribes  entered  upon  div«gent 
flmefSb  While  the  Serbs  came  nndw  Byzantine  influence  and  accepted  the  Greek 
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Church  and  civilization,  Croatia,  united  to  the  West^  lived  under  wholly  different 

conditions.  The  frontier  between  tlie  Servian  and  Croatian  settlements  if  therefore 
the  froTttl*'!  betweeu  CUe  East  and  West  of  Europe,  between  the  Greek  and  the 
Bomau  wuiids. 

(a)  The  Tnfrrior  of  Croatia  until  the  Tnrlcuh  C'jinjnest.  —  Different  courses 
of  dev:"!  «p"iic'iit  were  also  followed  bv  the  two  parts  of  (.'rnatia.  While  the  coast 
line,  wiLiim  iJie  area  of  the  Komau  world,  sLaieil  in  lioman  culture  and  economic 
devkopment,  the  interior  of  Croatia  remained  part  of  Hungaiy  and  steadily 
declined  in  consequence.  In  religious  mattere  also  the  two  parts  were  divided 
when  I^dislaus,  tlic  Saint,  of  Hiui<4nr\-  founded  a  bishopric  in  Agiam  and  made  il 
subordinate  to  the  archbishopric  oi  tiruu,  in  1095.  In  the  year  ISoli  Agram  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  independent  arcbbishoprie.  In  the  diooeae  of  Agram 
the  Slavonic  ritual  was  gi'adually  driven  out  by  the  Latin,  though  the  Slavonic 
maintained  its  ground  in  Dalmatia,  after  Innocent  IV  had  rt'oojrniped  its  equality 
with  the  Latin  ritual  (124S).  At  the  present  day  the  Slav  liiurg)-  is  allowed 
throu^out  the  diooese  of  Zeugg,  while  in  the  rest  of  Croatia  only  the  epiatles  and 
the  gospels  may  be  read  in  the  Slav  tongue.  In  the  Hungarian  portion  of  Croatia 
adherents  nf  the  Kastorn  r]nuch  eertainly  maintained  their  existence  and  even 
multiplied  during  the  Turkish  period  (after  ISuleiuiau  II),  owing  to  the  iuHux  of 
Bosnian  and  Servian  fugitives ;  at  the  preset  day  there  are  in  the  country  thirteen 
monasteries  of  the  Eastern  Greek  Church.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  Croatia  has 
remaine<l  a  distinetly  ('athidie  conntry. 

Among  the  towns,  the  most  ira]>oitant,  with  the  exception  of  the  ancient 
Sissek,  which  dates  from  Soman  times,  was  Kreutz,  where  the  Hungarian  king 
Koloman  is  said  to  have  concluded  hia  pact  with  the  Croatians  in  1097,  and 
where,  at  a  later  j)eriod,  the  Croatian  national  assembly  was  accustomed  to  meet. 
With  these  exceptions  town  life  developed  coin]  aratively  late.  For  example, 
Varasdiu  secured  municipal  privileges  from  Andreas  11  in  1209.  Bdla  IV  was 
the  fiiat  to  pnunote  town  life  by  granting  new  privUeges,  a  step  to  which  he  was 
chiefly  forced  by  the  <levastations  of  the  Mongols  (1224). 

At  the  head  of  the  Croatian  poveriiment  was  a  ban  ;  this  dij^nitar^'  was 
origuially  ec^viivalent  to  a  viceroy,  and  1ms  retained  his  prestige  to  our  own  days, 
notwithstanding  all  the  restrictions  which  the  office  has  undergone.  In  the  course 
of  time  the  ban  was  appointed  by  the  king,  on  the  proposal  of  the  estates,  and 
was  solemnly  inducted  info  Afrrani  bv  their  deputies, accompanied  by  one  thousand 
riders,  the  "  army  of  the  banate."  Holding  in  his  right  hand  the  sceptre  as  the 
sign  of  his  knightly  power,  and  in  his  left  hand  the  standard  as  the  sign  of  military 
power,  he  took  liis  oath  to  the  estates  in  the  chnri  h  of  St  Mark,  a(»}oiding  to  the 
formula  dictated  by  the  riyal  |ilenip)fpritiary.  The  powers  of  the  ban  were  great. 
He  was  able  to  call  an  assembly  of  the  er^taies  on  his  own  initiative,  without  de- 
viously securing  the  king's  consent  He  presided  over  the  national  tt»embly  and 
signed  its  decrees.  He  was  the  supreme  judge,  from  whose  decisions  appeals 
might  he  made  only  to  the  king;  he  was  the  mmnmnder-in-i'liicf  of  (lie  eolleetive 
Croatian  troops,  and  in  time  of  war  led  the  army  of  the  banate  in  person ;  coins 
were  even  struck  bearing  bis  name.  In  view  of  these  facts,  Lewis  the  Great 
divided  Croatia  between  several  bans  in  135d;  ^is, however,  was  only  a  temporary 
ex]K'dient,  introduced  to  provide  the  strong  frontier  government  lequired  to  meet 
the  Turkish  danger. 
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The  chief  legfislative  body  of  Cix«tia  was  frnm  ancient  times  the  uatiunal 
assembly,  which,  previous  tn  the  uniou  with  lluug-an ,  was  siinimrmod  by  the 
king,  and  after  that  uniou  by  ihe  ban.  It  was  originally  held  lu  iJalmatia,  and 
alter  the  tfaneferenoe  of  the  central  power  noithwavds  in  some  one  or  other  of 
the  Croatian  towns,  such  as  Agrani,  Kreutz,  Warasdin,  Cakathum,  or  Krapina. 
The  most  important  powers  of  the  Croatian  Assembly  enabled  it  to  deal  with 
(questions  of  legislation,  taxation,  the  levying  of  troops,  the  choice  of  officials,  and 
tdminiatnitive  details.  The  attempts  of  Levria  the  Great  to  unite  the  financial 
administration  of  Croatia  with  that  of  Hungary  resulted  in  tlie  revolt  of  Croatia 
after  his  death;  the  plan  was  consequently  abandoned  by  his  8on>in«law  King 
iSigismund. 

Notwithstanding  these  privOeges,  Croatia  never  ran  a  steady  coarse  of  devel- 
optnentk    It  was  a  fnniiicr  land  and  was  involved,  to  its  detriment,  in  every  war. 

Hence  it  required  anotiu'i-  kinrl  of  supervision  than  ilml  whiiTi  Hungary  was  able 
to  provide.  (Croatia  sutlered  more  particularly  in  the  Turkish  period,  and  it  then 
became  whoUy  obvious  that  Hungary  was  unequal  to  the  task  of  administering 
the  coimtry.   The  land  became  utterly  desolate,  and  the  taxal^le  wealth  of  Croatia 

fteadily  (li  i  lincd.  At  a  former  period  llie  county  of  Kreutz  contained  some  t  welve 
thousand  taxable  houses ;  while  in  the  sixteenth  ceatuij'  there  were  hardly  three 
thousand  to  be  found  in  the  whole  country. 

(h)  Dtthniiiifi  under  Venetian  Mule.  —  In  the  Venetian  province  of  Palniatia 
towns  auti  districts  enjoyed  a  certain  measure. of  self-government  under  voivodes, 
rectors,  and  priors.  Corporate  life  in  the  towns  had  flourished  on  the  Adtiatio 
since  Eoraan  times.  Prosperity  increased,  and  civilization  consequently  attained 
a  high  stage  of  development.  However,  the  \  t  ntUian  supremacy  came  tn  an  end 
after  152 J ;  the  decisive  blow  was  struck  in  1539,  when  the  Osmaus  seized  the 
greater  part  of  Dalmatia,  while  Venice  was  able  to  maintain  her  hold  only  of  the 
islands  (cf.  p.  152).  At  that  period  Turkey  was  at  the  height  of  her  power. 
Hungary  herself  was  conquered,  and  in  Pesth  the  cresrent  craved  above  the  cross 
after  1641.   Thus  both  parts  of  Cr<Atia  shared  the  same  fate. 

B.  The  Pkosperous  Pkiuod  of  Raglsa 

O^TLY  one  small  niunicipality  on  the  extreme  south  of  the  Dalmatian  coast 
land  was  able  to  maintain  a  measure  of  independence.  This  was  the  com- 
mereial  Slav  republic  of  Ragusa.  The  district  of  the  modem  Bagusa  coincides 
with  that  of  the  Greek  city-state  of  Epidauros,  the  last  mention  of  which 
occurs  in  the  letters  of  Gregory  I.  Durin*:  tlic  liyzantine  ]h  rind  it  fnrnied  a  part 
of  the  Thema  of  Dalmatia.  After  the  immigration  of  the  iSlavs,  the  Komans, 
according  to  the  account  of  Coustantine  VII  r(jrphyrogeimet(js,  were  driven  out  of 
the  town,  and  founded  hard  hy  upon  an  inaccessible  rock  a  new  town,  known  in 
I^tin  as  Ragu?;ium,  in  Grerk  as  'Vaovaiov,  and  in  Slav  as  Ihdunvnik.  It  was  the 
scat  of  the  Byzantine  .slratego?,  and  of  the  bishop  who  wa>  p\ilH»idinate  to  the 
archbishop  in  Spalatro.  In  ilie  twelfth  century  an  independent  archbishopric  was 
founded  here.  The  "Qens  Baguaea"  became  more  and  more  independent^  and  at 
the  clase  of  the  eleventh  centur}-  joined  the  Normans  in  fighting  against  Bj-zantium. 
At  the  head  of  this  city-state  of  fiagusa  there  appeared  in  the  twelfth  century 
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coiraules  and  eorniif.s,  altlujiif^h  tlio  tlistrict  was  iiominally  uiuler  the  rule  '  f  (hp  By- 
zantine "  Dux  Daimatue  et  Diocliae,"  The  town  was  even  forced  to  wage  war  against 
Venice,  whicli  would  liave  been  glad  to  occupy  Dalraatia  and  Bagusa.  After  th© 
deatli  of  the  emperor  Manuel  in  1180»  the  general  confusion  of  political  affairs 
enabled  Stefan  Nemanja  of  Sen-ia  to  threaten  the  district ;  tlie  tnwn  then  plated 
itaelf  under  the  protection  of  the  Norman  kings  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  After  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Crusaders  iu  1204  the  \  euetiau  fleet  appeared 
before  It^sa,  which  was  then  forced  to  acqniesoe  in  the  8a]»emacy  of  Venice. 
The  people  of  Bagusa  were  left  in  possession  of  their  old  cily  government,  only 
from  this  time  forward  n  Venetian  comes  resided  in  the  trnvii.  I'^rnier  Venetian 
supremacy  the  relations  of  Kagusa  and  Servia  became  particularly  iriendly ;  and 
the  ralera  of  the  latter  country  several  times  presmted  the  republic  with  impor- 
tant grants  of  land.  After  the  death  of  Dusao,  in  the  period  of  the  war  between 
the  Ma^-ars  and  Venetians  for  r'alinatin,  Venice  was  forccil  fl^ri?!)  to  renoimc© 
lier  claims  to  the  whole  district  beiwoen  Quaruero  and  Albania ;  and  liagusa  came 
under  Hui^rian  rule,  until  in  1526  it  was  incorporated  with  Turkey  after  the 
battle  of  Afoh^cs. 

The  life  of  the  town  lunl  lon^j  rx^o  lost  its  national  clinraptenstir-;.  Shut  in 
between  two  Servian  tribes,  the  Zachluniiaus  and  .Nai'eutanes,  it  was  open  to  such 
stroc^  SIav  influence  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  the  Boman 
element  was  wholly  in  the  minority. 

This  Slav  commercial  republic  was  Icnown  throughout  the  K  ist  by  reason  of  its 
extensive  trade ;  even  the  Arab  geograjiher  Kdrisi  mentions  lla^^usa.  The  series  of 
commercial  treaties  concluded  by  the  town  begins  with  aa  agiecmeut  with  Pisa  in 
1169 ;  this  was  followed  by  one  with  the  Ban  Eiilin  of  Bosnia  in  1189,  and  by 
another  with  Bulgaria  in  1230.  Especially  favourable  were  the  privileges  granted 
by  the  nilers  of  Servin,  in  return  for  which  the  people  of  Rapir«a  paid  a  yearly 
tribute.  By  way  of  tribute  the  Servians  sent  a  thousand  purple  cioiiis  and  lifty 
ells  of  scarlet  doth  every  year  on  the  day  of  St.  Demetrius.  To  Stefan  Duian 
they  paid  only  five  hundred  purple  cloths,  and  even  this  he  renounced  in  favour  of 
the  J  Monastery  of  Chilanlat,  on  Mt,  Athos,  a  regulation  whirh  remained  in  force 
uuiil  the  French  put  an  end  to  the  republic  iu  1808.  Bosnia  received  live  hundred 
]iurple  cloths,  and  Hungary  five  hundred  ducats.  Almost  the  whole  trade  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  waii  iu  the  hands  of  the  Bagusans,  who  outstripped  even  the 
Venetians  aiul  Genoese.  Colonies  from  Baguiia  were  to  W  found  in  many  5Jervian 
and  Bulgarian  towns,  according  to  the  account  of  Jnecek.  The  flag  of  Bagusa 
was  to  be  seen  on  every  sea,  and  in  every  important  town  of  the  East  its  factories 
and  consulates  were  to  1>e  found.  It  wa.s  not  until  the  period  of  Turkisli  suprem- 
acy that  tlie  eomnierce  t)f  Bagusa  bi  ^an  t'>  de -av,  notwithstanding  the  charters  in 
the  Slav  language  which  it  received  from  the  Sultans ;  it  was  forced,  however,  to 
pay  a  tribute  of  12,500  ducata. 

The  pcosperify  of  this  little  state  naturally  caused  a  considerable  increase  of 
culture  in  the  fifteenth  eentnr} .  l^Iathematics  and  astronomy,  and,  later  on,  litera- 
ture and  ep]»eoi;il]v  Slav  {M>etry,  were  hero  brilliantly  represented.  Bagu.sa  also 
exercised  a  strong  iuliueuce  upon  the  culture  of  the  other  Slavs  in  the  Balkan 
Peninsula,  and  was  known  as  the  Siayonic  Athens. 
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C.  TH£  CBOATIAN  MILIIA.RY  ITfiOliTIfiB 

During  the  Turkish  period  Hungarian  Croatia  suffered  nearly  the  same  fate  as 
Servia;  the  count n-  bocaine  de3olate.  When,  however,  the  Croat ians,  independ- 
ently of  HuDgar}',  raised  the  house  of  Hapsburg  to  the  throne  of  Croatia  in  1527^ 
the  ooantiy  became  of  primary  importance  in  Austrian  politics ;  Austrian  rulera 
leoognised  its  value  a»  a  Irnhvark  against  the  Turks.  The  warlike  Croatians  aoon 
became  the  most  valuable  support  of  the  eiujiirc,  not  only  against  the  Osmans, 
but  also  against  other  powerful  enemies  in  tlie  west  oi  Europe.  The  forutication 
of  the  coontr}'  began  in  the  sixteenth  ceutuiy.  The  castles  and  citadels  of  the 
Croatian  mai^iates  were  transformed  into  foitiesaesy  and  other  stronf^olda  were 
also  jilaced  alonp^  the  frontier  at  important  points.  Sudi  of  the  populatlou  as  still 
reuaaine*]  in  the  district  were  theu  called  in  for  militarv  ser\'iee,  and  fuf^itives 
from  the  ueiglibouriug  Turkish  countries  met  with  a  hearty  reception.  Thus  by 
dftgnes  the  deeerted  territory  was  repopulated.  As,  however,  Croatia  was  not  her- 
eelf  equal  to  these  militarj'  burdens,  and  as  upon  the  other  hand  neighbouring 
countries  gained  all  the  advanlaffc  frum  the  militar}'  occupntion  of  the  frontier,  it 
was  only  reasonable  that  Camiola,  Styria,  and  Cariuthia  should  contribute  their 
share  of  the  »pense.  Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  Croatian  militaiy  fnmtier; 
at  an  earlier  period  Lewis  I  hid  created  the  capitanale  in  Zeugg,  and  Matihiaa 
Oonnnus  had  settled  fugitives  npon  the  frontier  (T'skokes;  cf.  p.  160). 

The  archduke  Charles  jierformed  valuable  ser>'ice  in  oigauising  the  military 
fnmtier  of  Styria.  He  constructed  the  great  fortresses  of  Earlstadt  (1579)  and 
Varasdin  (1595).  The  laud  on  the  for  side  of  the  Kulpa  to  the  Adriatic  Sea  and 
the  Slavonic  frontier  to  the  Save  were  thus  fortified  and  divided  into  two  general- 
ates ;  one  was  the  Croatian  or  Karlstadt  frontier,  the  other  the  Slavonic,  \Vindish» 
or  Vaiasdin  frontier.  The  point  chiefly  kept  in  view  in  constructing  these  fortifi- 
cations was  the  defence  of  the  waterways,  especially  the  lines  of  the  Save,  Kidpa, 
and  Drave,  which  had  long  been  used  by  the  Turks.  Although  by  the  Croatian 
constitution  the  ban  was  the  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  troops  on  foot  in 
Croatia,  yet  the  military  organisation  of  the  frontier  tended  to  make  tlmt  district 
immediately  dependent  upon  the  empire ;  both  frcHitiers  were  under  the  adminis- 
tration  of  the  Council  of  War  at  Cra;;.  Tito  Croatian  estates  certainly  nbjer'ted,  for 
they  in\ariably  regarded  the  military  frontier  as  an  integral  part  of  Croatia;  they 
secured  the  concession  tliat  upon  occasion  the  authorities  upon  the  frontier  would 
be  ordered  to  act  in  conoot  with  the  ban.  To  begin  with,  the  foreign  commanden 
did  not  readily  submit  to  these  an-angemeuts ;  apart  from  the  question  of  the  ban, 
the  estates  of  Carniola  and  Styria  nlm  piipported  the  inde]»endenco  of  the  military 
frontier,  for  the  reason  that  the  frontier  had  already  become  a  no-man's  land,  and 
was  retained  only  by  great  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  monarehy,  while  Croatia 
had  lost  her  right  to  it. 

NotwitliJ^tandinw  the  Croatian  claims,  the  military  frontier  became  a  special 
crown  land,  and  obtained  rights  of  its  own  from  the  time  of  Ferdinand  111.  In 
aeooid«Dee  with  these  rights  the  peasants  were  free«  and  subject  to  the  emperor 
alone.  From  the  age  of  eighteen  every  frontier  inhabitant  was  liable  tu  military 
senace,  and  was  obliged  to  keep  himself  reaily  to  take  up  armf  foi  defence.  The 
land  was  divided  into  districts  or  "  capitanates."   Every  parish  chose  an  overseer. 
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All  the  parishes  composing  a  "  capitanate  "  chnse  tlieir  eommon  judge,  who,  like 
the  parish  overseer,  was  obliged  to  be  coutirmed  iu  ollice  by  those  under  his  com- 
nancL  As  tlie  Greek  Ghttxch  numbered  most  adhetents  among  the  population,  it 
obtained  equal  rights  with  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  Cmatian  estates  orj^nised  the  country  between  the  Kulpa  ami  T^nna  on 
similar  principles,  and  as  the  ban  was  here  commander-iu-chief,  this  frontier  was 
known  as  the  frontier  of  the  banata  In  the  peace  of  Karlovitz  in  1699,  when  the 
distriots  of  Croatia  and  Slavouia,  once  occupied  by  the  Osmaus,  were  given  back, 
a  third  generalate  was  instituted  iu  Essek  for  the  newly  freed  Slavonia;  however, 
in  1745  three  ^Slavonic  counties  were  separated  and  handed  over  to  the  civil 
adminiatnitioa 

The  independence  of  the  military  province  of  Croatia  was  a  matt«r  of  great 
importance  to  the  Austrian  rulers,  as  here  lliey  h;ul  llie  entire  in»inilat"Kin  forming 
a  stamliug  army  always  ready  for  war.  Hence  the  eitii>eiar  Cliarles  iV  began  a 
reorganisation  of  all  the  Croatian  military  frontiers.  Tiie  generalatc  of  Essek  was 
divided  into  three  regiments,  that  of  Varasdin  into  two,  that  of  Sarlstadt  into  four» 
and  tile  frontier  of  the  l»anale  into  two.  In  the  ei<^hteenth  century  militarj' 
frontiers  were  organised,  after  the  manner  *>f  the  Cmatian.  alcn;^  (he  wliole  Turkish 
frontier  ad  far  as  Transylvania,  tlie  frontier  of  Szdkl  in  17G4  and  that  of  Wal- 
laehia  in  1766.  In  times  of  peace  it  was  only  necessary  to  make  provision  for 
outpost  duty  in  the  cardakes  standing  along  the  Turkish  frontier.  Although 
foreign  soldiers  were  removed  from  the  frontier  on  princi]>le,  yet  the  offieial  posts 
were  for  the  most  paii  occupied  by  foreigners,  and  tlie  oiliciul  language  was  entirely 
German.  Every  frontier  isdiabitant  was  liable  to  military  service  from  the  age  of 
seventeen  to  sixty.  The  population  was  secure  in  the  possession  of  their  land ; 
and  the  military  spirit  of  the  Croatian  frontier  population  grew  ever  stronger. 
Their  privileges  inspired  them  with  a  decided  prejudice  against  the  rdgime  of  the 
bana(e»  under  which  the  temtortal  lorda  heavily  oppressed  their  subjects  and  the 
established  church  was  the  Boman  Catholic. 


10.  THE  LIBERATION  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  SLAVS  EROM  THE 

TURKISH  YOKE 

The  Turkish  danger  and  the  menace  of  a  common  enemy  formed  a  point  of 
union  whidi  united  the  shattered  fri^^ents  of  the  Servian-'Croatian  races,  not 
only  in  political,  but  also  in  literary  and  civilized  life.    The  Croatians,  at  least, 

had  the  possibility  of  satisfying  tlieir  feelinpr.s  of  revenge  in  battle.  The  Serbs, 
who  were  forbidden  even  to  wear  arms,  were  obli^^e  l  to  endure  their  cruel  fate  iu 
silent  submission.  At  the  period  when  Croatia  began  to  surround  hersdf  with 
these  frontier  defences,  and  thereby  became  more  capable  of  resistance,  Turkey  was 

at  the  heii^ht  of  her  power,  and  the  Ser\'ian  mee  could  see  no  gleam  of  ho{)e  for  a 
better  future.  Hence  many  of  ihem  turned  their  backs  upon  their  native  land 
and  lied  across  the  frontier  to  the  more  fortunate  Croatia,  that  they  might  be  able, 
at  leasts  from  that  point  to  wage  war  against  thdr  oppressors. 

However,  in  the  seventeenth  cenlurv,  wIumi  the  political  development  of  the 
0?man  state  had  reached  its  fidness,  it  became  manifest  that  it?;  fundamental  prin- 
ciples were  suited  only  to  military  and  political  life,  and  not  for  social  life  ur  liie 
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advancement  of  cultuie,  and  that,  in  oonBequence.  tlu  Turk  was  unprogressivc  and 

whiilly  incompetent  t-o  ntle  over  other  natiofifs.  The  Turki.sli  slate  was  fouiuleil 
.upon  theocratic  principles ;  the  Koran  formed  at  ouee  its  Bible  and  its  legal  code. 

•  If  the  subjugated  peoples  professed  some  other  religion  thej  could  never  be  full 
citizens  of  the  Osman  Empire,  but  would  be  forced  to  remain  in  a  position  of  sab* 

•  jection.  Meanwhile  in  Western  Europe  ci\  il  law,  as  opp<ised  to  canf)n  law,  per- 
mitted members  of  other  communions  to  become  full  citkens,  so  that  subject  races 
could  more  easily  maintain  their  faith  and  become  incorporated.  In  Turkey  this 
was  impossible.  The  Mohammedan  alone  was  in  popsession  of  rights :  the  Chris- 
tian ravah  had  no  rit^hts;  his  dnly  o;uarantce  for  a  bolter  future  was  the  downfall 
of  the  existing  syateui,  tliat  is,  of  the  Osraan  Kinpiro.  Thesn  remarks  are  tn;e  of 
modern  Turkey.  We  can,  then,  well  understand  that  tlie  Christian  population  was 
ever  waiting  for  the  moment  when  they  would  be  able  to  shake  off  the  oppressive 
yoke  of  Turkey.  If  the  burden  became  intolerable  the  nation  emigrated  in  a  body. 
The  Ptrenfjth  of  relij^^ons  fanatirism  anmng  the  Tiirkf*.  both  in  pa?t  and  pn'sent 
times,  may  be  judged  fivm  the  fact  that  religion  rules  the  whole  social  and  political 
life  and  culture  of  Turk^,  even  at  the  present  day. 

In  point  of  numbers  the  Slavs  wore  Bupeiior  (0  the  Turks.  The  empire  swarmed 
with  Mohammedans  of  Slav  origin,  servinpj  in  the  nvmy  m  well  as  in  the  ottirial 
bodies.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Paolo  Gi*ivto  (1.531)  and  other  competent 
authorities,  almost  the  whole  of  the  Janissary  troops  s]>oke  l^v.  Numerous  Slavs 
rose  to  the  position  of  vizier  and  grand  vizier.  Under  Mohammed  Sokolovid 
(Sokolli,  [).  156)  half  the  viziers  were  Slavs  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Several 
Sultans  were  fully  acquainted  with  the  Slav  language,  and  several  cbaQcelloi-s 
issued  Slav  documents  in  Gyrillio  writing.  The  Turkish  Empire  was,  as  is 
remarked  by  the  Servian  historian,  Ced.  Mijatovid*  on  the  road  to  becoming  a 
Mohammedan-Slav  Empira 


A,  Austria  and  Russia  as  Hslfbrb  in  Timb  of  Need 

These  facts,  however,  did  not  imjn'ove  the  life  of  tlif»  Thristian  rayahs.  For 
almost  three  centiuies  these  races  had  groaned  under  the  Tuikish  yoke.  Help  was 
only  to  be  expected  from  without  The  first  gleam  of  hope  for  the  subject  races 
appeared  between  1684  and  16S6,  when  Austria  imder  ('harlcs  of  Ixirraine  (p.  163) 
repeatedly  defeated  the  Tnrki^^h  armies  and  occupied  prveral  j»rovinces.  At  that 
time  the  court  of  Vienna  conceived  a  great  plan  of  playing  oir  the  Balkan  peoples 
against  the  Porte,  and  entered  into  relations  with  the  patriarch  of  Ipek,  Avsen 
Ctemojeviid,  and  with  George  Bi-ankovid,  who  professed  to  descend  from  the  old  Ser- 
vian royal  family.  Bratikovid  went  to  Russia  with  his  iTOther  in  1688  to  collect 
money  for  the  inuldiug  of  the  Servian  metropolitan  church  aud  to  secure  Russia's 
help  for  the  war  against  the  Porte ;  at  the  court  of  Vienna  he  was  made  viscount 
and  then  count.  The  Austrian  commander-in-chief,  Ludwig  Wilhelm,  maigiave 
♦  'f  Baden  ({'.  ]  fV2').  i.^sued  an  app-oal  t^  the  SIav«  fif  Bosnia,  Albania,  and  Herze- 
g<^tvina,  to  join  him  iu  war  against  the  Turks.  The  Eastern  Slavs  had  already 
given  their  fevour  to  Austria,  when  the  Vienna  court  seized  the  person  of  Ge  uge 
Brankovic,  wlio  had  already  appointed  himself  Despot  of  Illyrin,  .Ser\'ia,  Syrmia, 
Hoesio,  and  Bosnia,  and  imprisoned  him  first  in  Vienna,  then  in  £ger,  where  he 
TOIk  v-» 
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died  in  1711.   This  action  naturally  disturbed  the  relations  between  Sermand 

Anstria.  However,  the  war  of  liberation  was  contimuHl.  Among  the  EastPm 
Slavs  there  wivs  an  old  legend,  that  some  day  they  would  be  freed  from  the  Turk- 
ish yoke  by  a  hero  who  would  come  riding  upon  a  camel,  accoiupauied  with  foreign 
aninala.  TTtilising  this  legend,  Enea  SOvio  Picoolomini,  &e  general  of  the  mar- 
grave of  Baden,  api)eared  among  the  Ser\ian  nations  with  camels,  asaes,  and  parrots, 
and  cfilled  them  to  rirrn?!.  In  1090  the  emperor  TiCopold  T  apiin  proclaimed  that 
he  would  guarantee  religious  and  political  freedom  "  to  all  the  Jilav  peoples  of  the 
whole  of  Albania,  Servia,  lUyria,  Myeia,  Bulgaria,  Siliatrfa,  Macedonia,  and  Raada,* 
and  again  called  them  to  arms  against  the  Turks.  In  the  same  year  thirty-six 
t!io'.i3a!>d  Servian  and  Albanian  families  migrated  from  Servia  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  patriarch  Arsea  Cemojevid.  From  Belgrade  they  sent  the  bishop  of 
Janopol,  Jesauts  Diahovi^,  to  the  court  of  Vienna  as  the  plenipotenttaiy  of  the 
"Community  of  Greek  Eaizes."  Tlie  emperor  issued  the  desired  guarantees  for 
the  wlii»Ie  people  and  for  the  three  Bmnkovids  in  a  p]>eei'il  cliarter  of  liberties. 
Cernojevic  received  a  guaiantee  of  his  position  as  nietrt>pulitan  "  for  the  whole  of 
Oreeoe,  Bascia,  Bulgaria,  Dalmatia*  Bosnia,  Janopol,  Herzegovina,  and  over  all  the 
£kirbs  in  Hungary  and  Croatia."  T!h»  Sevhe  llien  passed  o\  er  the  Save  and  settled 
chiefly  in  Slavonia,  Syrmia,  and  in  some  towns  of  Hungary  ;  KailsiadL  was  clinscn 
OS  the  seat  of  the  Servian  patriarch.  The  privileges  of  these  immigrants  were 
often  enough  disputed  by  the  Hungarian  mtmicipal,  ecclesiastical,  and  politioal 
authorities,  hut  were  invariably  confirmed  by  the  imperial  court,  which  took  the 
Serbs  under  its  protection.  Supreme  successes  a<:^ainst  the  Osnians  were  secured 
when  Prince  Kugene  of  Savoy  took  the  lead  of  the  Austrian  troops  in  July,  1697. 
The  great  victory  of  Zenta  (p.  165)  was  the  first  indication  of  the  fall  of  Turk- 
ish 8uprema<^  in  Europe;  henceforward  the  little  state  of  Montenegro  fought 
successfully  against  the  Osmans. 

However,  the  first  decisive  effort  was  the  Ru?so-Turkiah  war.  Western 
Europe  had  long  striven  to  induce  Kussia  to  take  part  in  the  struggle.  Peter  the 
Great  was  the  fint  to  take  action  in  1711,  with  that  campaign  which  roused  great 
hopes  among  the  Balkan  Slavs.  At  that  date  the  first  Kussian  ambas.sador. 
Colonel  Mil  iradovic,  a  Herzegovinian  by  birth,  of  Xeretva,  brought  to  Cetinje  a 
letter  from  Peter  the  Great,  calling  upon  the  Montenegrins  to  take  up  arms ;  he 
met  with  an  enthusiastic  reception.  Thereupon  Danilo  Petrovid  Njegoi,  the 
n  i  i  ]  ulitan  and  rulw  of  Montenegro  (1697-1735),  made  a  journey  to  Stasia  in 
1715,  received  rich  presents  and  promises  of  future  support.  TTenceforward  the 
Southern  Slavs  based  their  hopes  rather  upon  tlieir  compatriots  and  co-religionists 
in  Kussia  than  upon  Austria.  However,  the  campaign  of  1711  was  a  failure ;  and 
it  was  not  until  many  years  afterwards  that  Kussia  undertook  a  second  advance^ 
under  Catherine  IT.  In  177i  "Rns'^ia  secured  a  protectorate  over  the  Danul»e 
principalities  and  over  all  the  Christians  of  the  Greek  Church.  Catherine  again 
txumed  her  attention  to  the  warlike  state  of  Montenegro  and  sent  General  George 
Dolgorukij  to  Cetinje  in  17G9.  From  17S8  to  1791  tihe  Russian  lieutenant^ooel 
Count  Tveli'j  and  the  Austrian  major  Yukasovid  were  woddng  in  Montenegro 
with  sifflilai  objects^ 
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B,  The  Work  of  Lideration  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 

At  last  the  day  of  freedom  bejran  to  dawn.  Literature  bad  everywhere 
prepared  the  way ;  as  early  as  1762,  for  instance,  the  monk  Paysios  of  Mt.  Atbos 
liad  composed  a  ehroDicle  noalling  to  all  the  Bulganaiu  the  memories  of  tfaek 
more  glorious  post,  and  stimulatiiig  them  for  the  future ;  in  ISOU  sporadic  revolts 
broke  out.  The  Greeks,  who  were  supported  mt  only  by  Russia,  but  by  the 
whole  of  Europe,  founded  unions.  Among  the  iSerbs,  who  were  the  first  of  all 
the  Slav  races  to  revolt  (1S04),  the  clergy  had  intvodqoed  the  movement;  the 
revolt  WIS  led  h7  the  heave  Kamgeorg  (oi  table  I  of  the  "Conspectus  of  the 
Karageorgiev'ir',"  etc.,  facing  this  page).  Thei5e  Tnovement!?,  however,  would  have 
led  to  little  result  if  Russia  had  not  again  defeated  the  Usmans.  In  the  pcaee 
of  Bucharest  (1812)  an  amnesty  was  secured  to  the  Serbs,  with  ixiwer  of  self- 
AdminiBtTatiOD.  fa  the  year  1817  If  iloi  ObrHiovi&  <ef.  genealogical  taUe,  11)  ^ras 
chosen  prince  T>y  the  Ser\'ian  National  Assembly.  In  IS'21  Greece  revolted  under 
the  leaderslii])  of  Prince  Alexander  Ypsilanti.  A  further  series  of  Kussian  vic- 
tories oUiged  Turkey  to  conclude  the  peace  of  Adrianople  (1829),  in  which  she 
xeeognised  the  independence  of  the  principalll^  of  Servia,  and  of  the  4ungdom  of 
"Greece  in  1830.  Thus  by  degrees  arose  those  i)etty  states  which  we  now  find  in 
tlie  Lalkan  Peninsula  (see  the  map  facing  page  165).  Apart  from  the  Slavs  of 
Dalmatia,  who  had  heen  annexed  to  Austria  in  1797  by  the  peace  of  Campo 
Fonnio,  Bolgaiia,  Servia,  and  Montenegro  now  became  more  or  less  independ^b 
Li  1800  (1811)  it  even  seemed  that  a  new  Slav  kingdom  might  be  founded  on  the 
Adriatic,  namely,  IHyria,  the  eieation  of  Napoleon  (aee  Uie  map  of  Central  £urope, 
VoL  VIII). 

Bagusa  (p.  239)  alone  oeased  to  play  an  independent  part.  During  the  period 
<of  the  French  Revolution,  Russians  and  French  had  struggled  for  its  possession, 

and  the  latter  hail  secured  the  town  in  ISOG  hr  means  of  treacher}'.  General 
Marmont,  who  spoke  of  liagusa  as  "  an  oasis  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,"  resided 
liere  from  1807  to  1809  (as  "Duke  of  Bagusa*^.  Napoleon,  who  was  anxious  to 
transform  Kagusa  into  a  great  French  harbour  for  the  East,  declared  the  diasolu- 
tion  of  the  republic  on  January  31, 180R.  At  a  later  date  the  people  of  TJagnsa 
often  manifested  the  desire  to  restore  their  old  republic,  but  their  lack  of  imion 
checked  their  ctTorts.  In  1814  General  Theodore  Milutinovifi  united  liagusa  with 
Austria,  an  armnganeiit  confirmed  in  the  peace  of  Paris  and  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  in  1815,  On  the  other  hand,  Montenegro,  where  ^larn^ont  also  tried  to 
«xert  his  inlluence,  clung  to  Russia.  Relations  between  tiie  two  ^Mutitries  grew 
somewhat  strained  between  1807  and  1S25  under  Alexander  I;  under  Michuias  I, 
however,  oonditions  improved,  and  If  ontenegro  even  received  the  arrears  of  her 
subsidy.  Peter  II  Petrovic  (cf.  genealogical  table.  Ill),  Vladika  (1830  to  1851), 
who  was  consecrated  in  St.  Petersburg,  increased  the  dignity  of  tlie  .secular  governor 
^d  administered  the  country  himself.  lie  erected  schools  and  printing-presses, 
introduced  a  system  of  taxation,  formed  a  guard  of  soldiers  to  be  the  nudeus  of  a 
atanding  amy,  and  created  a  senate  with  twelve  members;  he  also  won  some 
personal  distinction  as  a  poet.  He  was  snroeeded  by  his  ne]i!ie\v,  Danilo  I  (1851— 
1860),  wlio  secured  the  consent  of  Austria  and  Russia  to  his  proclamation  as  an 
hereditary  temporal  prince,  on  March  21, 1862,  and  thus  seculariaed  his  principality, 
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which  had  been  eoclesiafltioal  by  origin  (see  the  map  in  the  Appendix,  *  BuIgBxia"). 
Upon  his  assassination  on  August  12, 1860,  by  the  Montenegrin  Todoro  Ka(irid»he 

was  immediately  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Nikita  Petrovi<5,  the  present  ruler. 

In  Servia,  wliich,  like  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Greece,  had  to  pay  tribute,  the 
Osnuins  were  allowed  to  tetaia  their  hold  of  Belgrade  for  the  moment.  Miloft 
was  under  the  influence  of  Ruaaia,  declined  to  oall  any  National  Assembly,  apipro- 

priated  traile  mnnojinlies,  and  aroused  tlie  anger  of  his  people  l()  such  an  extent 
that  a  revolt  broke  out  against  him  in  1835.  Tn  1838  an  "Oi|;auic  Statute'* 
(Ustav)  was  drawn  up  with  a  senate  in  place  of  b  y»  <pular  Assembly.  MiloS  swore 
to  observe  the  constitntion.  Imt  did  not  keep  his  ocitli,  and  La  1839  abdicated  in 
fnvmir  of  liis  oldest  son,  Milan  (cf.  geue;iloj,ncaI  table  11  of  (he  "  f 'nnapertu'?  ">. 
Milan  died  in  the  &\me  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  hi.s  incompetent  and  tyrannical 
brother  Michael  III,  who  was  forced  to  abdicate  in  1842.  The  Skupshtina  now 
diose  Alexander,  the  son  of  the  old  Karageoig ;  the  Porte  conferred  upon  him  the 
title  of  Tj;i'Iu%  or  Supreme  Lord.  Alexander  was  under  the  influence  of  Metternich 
and  governed  upon  conservative  principles.  When  the  Senators  forced  him  to 
yield,  at  ChnsLitias,  1858,  he  withdrew  to  the  fortress  under  Turkish  protection. 
The  Skupshtina  then  deposed  him  and  choee  MiloS  for  their  governor,  at  the  age 
of  eight}',  for  the  second  time,  in  1859.  He,  however,  died  in  1860,  Under  the 
government  of  his  sou  Miclmel  III,  who  ap^in  returned  to  ptnver,  the  Turks 
evacuated  the  fortress  of  Belgrade  on  the  demand  of  Austria.  On  June  29,  1868, 
Michael  was  murdered  in  the  park  of  Toptshider,  as  the  result  of  a  conspiracy 
(which  was  not  set  on  foot  by  the  family  of  Karageorg) ;  the  Skupshtina  then 
appointed  the  only  sur\'iving  Obrenovid,  Milan  IV,  who  was  then  a  HtndenL  in 
Paris.  In  1876  a  war  broke  out  with  Turkey,  and  though  the  results  were 
diaastmns,  it  became  possible  to  announce  the  independence  of  Servia  on  March  3, 
187S  (ef.  pp.  19"),  196;  see  also  map  in  the  section  "Bulgaria").  On  March  6, 
1S'«9,  Milan  ahdicnted  in  favour  of  his  son  Alexander.  Tender  him  the  title  ui 
"the  Great"  was  conferred  by  the  Skupshtina  in  189»S  upon  the  ancestor  of  the 
Ohreuovic,  the  brave  MiloS^  Several  constitutional  changes  took  place  in  Servia, 
one  in  1898,  in  the  direction  of  conservatism.  The  young  and  talented  king 
readily  e  nitinued  the  old  Fi  rvian  traditions  ;  thus  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  he 
paid  a  visit  to  the  monastery  of  Chilandar  on  Mt.  Athos  (cf.  above,  p.  286). 
However,  in  the  night  of  tlie  10th  and  11th  of  June,  1903,  his  life  was  terminated 
by  assassination,  and  from  the  15th  of  June,  1903,  the  ruler  of  the  Servian  throne 
lus  been  a  Karageorgevie,  namely,  the  eldest  son  of  Alexander. 

As  Hosnia  was  the  la^t  eountry  in  the  peninp;itla  to  be  conquered  liy  the  Turks 
(1463),  so  it  was  also  liio  last  to  be  liberated  Iroin  a  direct  Turkish  yoke.  This 
event  also  was  the  resolt  of  the  Baasian  victories  of  1877  and  1878.  By  the 
settlement  of  the  Berlin  Congress  (p.  196)  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were  occupied 
by  Austria,  though  under  Turkish  snzeraintv.  An  attempt  was  made  to  jiacify 
Macedonia  in  1 904  by  means  of  an  international  policy  in  Greece,  with  zneasures 
i^raed  hy  BuBsIa  and  Auatriai  hi  the  treaty  of  MUrxteg. 
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11.  THE  POLITICAL  POSITION  OF  CROATIA  IN  THE 
NINETEENTH  CENTUKY 

In  the  ninotconth  century  the  life  of  tho  Cr^jatian  races  increased  in  strength 
und  flourisliecl  under  conditions,  comparaiively  pj^eakinfr,  nunc  favourable;  Cn)- 
alia  was  theu  united  partly  with  Hungary  aud  partly  wiili  \'euice.  When  the 
Bepublic  was  dinolved  1^  Bonaparte  in  1797  it  was  handed  over  to  Austria  in 
1814  (1822)  with  almost  the  whole  of  Dalmatia,  aud  the  several  merabei-s  of  the 
<Jroalian  people  shannl  ihe  same  fate.  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Croatia  had  thus  falleu  to  the  position  uf  a  Hungarian  province;  but  in  the 
nineteenth  century  the  newly  aroused  spirit  of  nationalism  became  too  strong  to 
permit  the  continuttDCe  of  such  conditicmt.  In  1825  the  Hungarians  desired 
to  introduce  Hmifjnrian  as  the  olhcial  language  of  Croatia,  aud  in  1880  demaiuled 
civic  rights  for  the  Frotestauts.  However,  the  National  Croatian  party  led  by 
Count  Janko  Diaskovid  (Draskovics)  raised  objections  to  this  proceeding,  demanded 
the  restoration  of  the  tripartite  kingdom,  and  desired  to  form  an  "  Illyrian  "  people 
in  conjunction  with  Servia  ami  Sluvt'iiiu.  In  1848,  when  the  revolutiuu  broke  out 
in  Hungary  aud  the  Croatians  joine<l  Austria  against  Hungary  under  the  ban 
Jella&ie  (Jellachich;  VoL  VIII,  p.  196),  they  even  demanded  the  union  of  Camia, 
Carinthia,  and  Slyria  with  Croatia.  The  dream  of  a  greater  Croatia  seemed  to  be 
on  the  point  t<f  realisali<in.  Jolla'i<'  snnimoned  the  Croatian  national  a.'^st.MiiMy 
on  his  own  responsibility,  aud  members  of  every  Slav  nationality  were  in  aiLeud- 
ance.  By  the  imperial  constitution  on  March  4, 184'J,  Croatia  was  divided  from 
Hungary,  and  even  the  military  frontier  was  made  an  independent  ecown  land. 
In  1861  the  Croatiatis  demanded  the  erection  of  an  Eastern  Slav  kingdom,  which 
was  to  be  united  with  Austria  only  by  personal  union ;  at  that  time  the  nationalist 
party  were  led  by  Bishop  Joseph  Georg  Strossmayer.  The  opposition  between 
Croatia  and  Hungary  grew  so  strong  that  in  1866  Uie  nationaliste  actually  deter- 
mined to  send  no  more  representatives  to  the  Hungarian  Assembly.  In  1867,  when 
the  national  party  was  dissolved,  sticli  pre5*snre  was  l)rnun;ht  to  bear  upon  the 
electors  that  the  new  assembly  contained  a  majority  o£  the  Mug)  ar  party,  which 
declared  itself  ready  for  an  agreement  with  Hungary.  This  came  to  {>ass  on  July 
25,  1868.  The  CroatianB  were  gratified  by  the  appointment  of  a  minister  for 
Cp»atia :  their  Innwuage  was  made  official:  and  they  were  to  send  twenty-nine 
deputies  to  the  House  of  Deputies  and  two  representatives  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
apart  from  the  Croatkn  mi^fnates.  In  1873  the  agreement  was  improved  in 
several  respects,  and  the  number  of  Croatian  deputies  was  raised  to  thirty-four. 
After  the  introduction  of  universal  military' service  no  reason  remained  for  ket-jiing 
the  military  frontier  on  a  separate  footing;  it  was  therefore  united  to  the  crown 
land,  and  wholly  incorporated  with  it  in  1387. 

Croatia  and  Dalmatia,  under  Venetian  government^  led  a  very  diffexent  course 
of  existence.  The  whole  province  was  at  that  time  nnder  a  freneral  pmvedditore, 
who  resided  in  Zara ;  economic  and  political  life  and  society  as  a  whole  were  based 
upon  the  organisation  of  the  towns,  each  of  which  was  under  a  conte  capitano. 
In  the  year  1814  Dalmatia  came  into  the  hands  of  Austria,  was  made  a  kingdom 
in  1816  with  Kafjnsa  and  a  part  of  Allnmia.  and  is  at  the  pre.-ent  day  one  of  the 
Austrian  crown  lands.  As  they  have  long  been  open  to  the  iutiuence  of  Western 
civiii;4ation,  the  Cruaiiaus  in  this  district  have  been  partly  llomanised. 
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12.  XH£  NATIONAL  LIF£  OF  THE  SERVIAN-OROAIIAN  itAC£. 

A.  The  Literature  of  the  Southern  Slats 

The  Souihoru  Slavs,  like  the  German  races  on  IU>maD  soil,  would  probably  have- 
Ijeoome  denatioiialiBed  without  ezoepdon  had  they  not  ad<^>ted  the  Slav  Utuigy 
■with  the  Greek  Oiaich  in  the  ninth  century.  With  the  SIuv  liiurf^.  Slay  litem- 
ture  was  also  founded.  Tlius  of  all  the  European  peoples  within  (lie  area  of  lh& 
Greco-Boman  cultuie,  the  Slavs  were  the  first  to  possess  a  national  literature ;  iu 
tfie  tenth  centtuy  this  litetattue  extended  to  the  North  Slavs.  To  the  oiTeutn- 
stance  that  among  the  Southern  Slavs  national  life  was  based  upon  firmer  founda- 
tions in  the  ninth  century  than  elsewlifro,  is  <lno  the  fact  that  llii.s  ll(oialuro  was. 
able  to  survive  the  calaiaitiea  which  afterwurxls  uverwheimeU  ihis>  people.  But  lor 
the  ezistenoe  of  a  Slav  eodesiastical  lan^^uage,  tlie  past  liistory  of  the  Slavs,  as  i» 
observed  by  V.  Jagii6«  would  have  been  rallier  Greek  and  Roman  than  Slavonic. 

Slav  lltcrattire,  nt  the  outset,  wns  purely  liturgical  in  nature.  But  as  cnrly  as 
the  tenth  century  secular  books  in  Greek  were  translated  into  Slav,  and  original 
compositions  were  produced.  AVithin  the  Croatian  area  the  work  of  creating  an 
indepttkdent  literature  was  begun  at  an  earlj  period.  Here,  at  the  ^d  of  the 
twelftli  century,  the  presbyter  of  Difiklia  wrote  liis  narrative,  whii  !i  v  a<  for  a  long 
time  rp;[jar(le(l  a?'  a  genuine  chronicle.  Here,  too,  about  the  year  12.SS,  was  conipiletl 
the  faiijuurj  legal  code  of  Vinodol,  followed  by  that  of  the  island  of  Krk  (Vcgliu) 
and  others.  Moat  numerous  were  the  works  of  a  religious  nature.  Almost  all 
were  written  in  Glagolitic,  and  only  some  books  in  Southern  Dalmatia  were  written 
in  Cyrillic  character  (cf.  p.  28G).  l^p  tu  the  lifttHMith  century  the  use  of  Glagolitic 
steadily  extended.  The  script  did  not  begin  to  h<»e  ground  until  the  invention  of 
printing,  though  printing  with  Gli^olitic  letters  was  begun  as  early  as  1483 ;  in 
the  sixteenth  century  only  one  Glagolitic  book  appeared  in  the  south,  as  far  as  our 
knowledge  goes.  A  further  stimuhts  to  fJlufjnlif.in  was  given  by  the  Pniteslant 
propaganda  of  the  Slovenians,  Trui)er  and  Unguad  (cf.  below,  p.  317).  In  Kome, 
Glagolitic  Church  books  were  printed  in  the  seventeenth  centuty.  In  the  year 
1729  Yinko  Zmajevic,  the  archbishop  of  Zara,  secured  the  Pope's  consent  for  the 
foundation  of  a  ni;i<:^nlitit^  thef  ln^iiTil  ppminary.  At  the  present  day  there  exists  a 
lectureship  at  the  seminary  of  Zara  for  Glagolitic  ecclesiastical  literature. 

From  the  sixteenth  century  onwards,  Gmatiau  literature  Ta]>idly  increased  in 
the  T)alni!itian  districts.  Marko  Manilic  (Jiril  1,"24)  worked  at  Spalatro,  as  did 
iVner  Uektorovic  (died  in72)  in  the  island  of  Hvar,  Marin  I>i/i.'  OUvtl  h'BO)  at 
liagusa,  Diuko  Baujiua  (died  1607),  Dinko  Zlatarid  (died  1610),  and  others.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  the  highly  talented  poet  Ivan  Gunduli6  (died  1638> 
wrote  Ins  great  epic  "  Osman "  at  Ragusa. 

In  Slavonia,  on  the  other  baud,  Imt  few  Latin  .schools  were  to  be  found  before 
1500,  and  during  the  Turkish  period  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  desolation.  The 
result  is  that  no  trace  of  a  Slav  literature  is  to  be  found  in  these  parts  before  the 
«%hteenth  century.  In  Croatia  proper,  the  first  stimulus  was  given  by  the  Bdk»^ 
matlon  movement ;  Count  Georg  Zrinyi  here  protected  the  preachers  who  published 
some  books.  Protestantism,  however,  met  with  no  suceess  in  Croatia  and  made  no- 
contributions  of  any  value  to  the  national  literature.    However,  in  the  seventeentk 
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aud  eightceutli  centuries  a  few  poets  appeared,  such  as  Peter  Ziioyit  Paul  Vitesovi^ 
libua  Brezova6ki,  aud  others. 

Ajuong  the  Servian  tribes,  which  were  more  within  the  area  of  Byzantine 
civilizatioDt  literature,  properly  so  caUed,  b^ins  with  the  rule  of  the  dynasty  of 

Neraanja  in  the  twelfth  century,  although  until  the  end  of  thn  seventeenth  cen- 
tury all  compositions  w  cro  written  in  t!ie  ecclesiastical  Slav  lau^aiaf,'e  and  not  in 
the  popular  dialect.  In  the  Servian  districts  the  Cyrillic  script  was  in  force.  The 
deigy  alcoe  showed  any  literary  activity,  and  the  eeanty  renmants  of  the  old  lit^ 
ature  are  all  of  a  religious  character.  It  was  not  until  the  period  of  Dusan  that 
annals,  chroniele?,  and  legal  codes  were  produced,  of  which  the  first  and  the  most 
important  is  the  Zakouiic  of  L>u&an  (p.  292).  A  better  period  for  Servian  literature 
began  with  the  erection  of  printing-presses  (the  first  was  in  Monten^;ro  at'Obod 
in  1493).  Upon  the  wliole,  comparatively  few  liturgical  books  appeared;  the 
oppression  of  the  Turki^ti  y  ike  was  so  appallinpj  tluit  ii;any  Serl  s  migrated 
to  Hungary  or  Russia,  where  tiiey  gained  their  living  by  teaching.  In  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  the  literary  activity  of  the  Hungarian  Serbs 
became  exhausted,  and  Itiissia  then  came  forward  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Ser- 
vian Cliur^h  by  sendinf»  money,  church  books,  and  parclnnenls.  At  (Tiat  time 
miiny  Russian  priests  appeared,  working  as  teachers,  in  Servia.  Un  the  other  hand, 
a  highly  cultured  Servian,  Jurit  Krizani6,  who  was  a  mast«  of  several  languages 
and  a  prolitlc  author,  went  to  Russia  in  the  seveuteenth  century,  where,  with  the 
energ}'  of  his  race,  lie  attempted  to  introduce  valuable  reforms  :  at  the  Fame 
time  he  held  a  secret  commission  to  work  for  the  union  of  the  churches.  For 
this  reason,  and  for  his  free  criticism  of  Russian  afl'airs,  he  was  transported  to 
Siberia  for  fifteen  years.  Even  to  tlie  last  he  remained  an  ardent  advocate  of  Fan- 
sla\ism.  Ilis  wide  education  enabled  him  to  write  extensively  npon  political, 
social,  aud  other  (^ueatiom^  liis  writii^,  however,  remained  vmappreciated  until 
the  last  centiuy. 

The  whole  of  the  Servian-Groatian  literature  untQ  the  nineteenth  century  could 

hardly  be  regarded  as  national,  in  the  strict  seose  of  the  word.  "With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  ballad  poetry,  and  especially  the  marvellous  Set  si  in  <pic  poetrj' (not 
fully  appreciated  uniii  the  nineteenth  century),  the  written  iiLciuLmo  was  for  the 
nunt  part  of  a  religious  diaracter.  The  common  material  appealing  to  the  whole 
nationality  for  the  production  of  other  litoaxy  weak  and  special  poems  was  first 
provided  by  the  Turkish  yoke,  which  lay  upon  all  alike.  Hence  we  have  the  most 
distinctive  feature  of  the  Southern  Slav  literature.  These  suffer iugs  gave  their 
writing  a  uniform  character,  such  as  it  had  formerly  gained  by  an  adhesion  to 
Byzantine  civilization  (p.  288),  Only  the  Dalmatians,  being  more  fortunately  situ- 
atcd,  were  able  to  treat  of  sympathies  common  to  all  men,  ami  to  produce  a  common 
literature  of  l^Tic  and  also  dramatic  poetry,  maiked  by  some  imitation  of  the  Greek 
and  Boman  cla^Baal  wiiteia 

B,  Ths  Illtsuk  Movbhbht 

lit  the  eeventeentih  oeutuiy,  when  it  became  n»ra  obvious  that  the  Turk  was 
not  invincible,  and  when  enthusiasm  had  been  roused  by  the  hope  of  liberation, 

the  Southern  Slavs  became  more  convinced  than  before  of  a  relaiion.^hip  nearer 
than  that  of  fate  aud  political  alliance  j  the  feeling  of  blood  relationship  grew 
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atrODg  in  them,  and  they  began  to  call  them&elves  brothers  and  members  of  a  Slav 
race.  This  feeling  of  mutual  connection  extended  not  merely  to  the  Southern 
Slavs,  but  spread  over  the  whole  Slav  world  They  appealed  to  their  Russian 
kiiisiiien  lot  lielpb  and  authors  wrote  eothiuiesticallj  of  a  gnat  Slav  fiunily. 
Austria  gave  some  stimulus  to  the  movement  by  repeatedly  summoniiig  all  the 
Balkan  Slavs  to  common  action  against  the  Turks. 

La  the  history  ol  the  Austrian  Slav  of  that  period  there  giadually  arises  from 
tiie  badiipRnzul  the  outliiie  of  a  tiew-  souHiem  Slav  Empire  which  was  intended  to 
embraoe  all  the  Southern  Shv  races.  A  name  was  invented  for  it,  that  of  Illyria. 
The  name  was  chosen  to  secure  connection  with  past  history.  lUyricum  bad 
formerly  been  a  Koman  province,  including  Macedonia  and  Greece,  with  Crete, 
Dardania,  and  Dacia ;  in  476  it  was  assigned  to  the  East  Roman  Empire^  At  that 
moment  the  phrase  "the  Illyrian  nation*' meant  nothing  more  than  the  peoples 
professing  the  faith  of  t)ie  Greek  Church,  and  as  most  of  the  Serbs  were  members 
of  this,  they  also  entitled  themselves  the  "  Kaizes,  or  Illyrian  natioiL"  Now  the 
name  of  Illyria  was  exleuded  to  include  the  Croatians  and  Slavonians.  It  was 
specially  used  in  this  sense  liy  the  Roman  Ghuroh»  whieh  had  not  forgotten  the  old 
diocese  of  Illyria,  and  used  the  term  to  denote  the  Slavs  in  the  West  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula.  From  thi?  ecclesiastical  Tise  the  connotation  of  the  name  was  exteiiiled. 
In  Hungary,  where  fugitive  Serbs  made  common  cause  with  the  Croatiaus,  tne 
nijrrian  question  was  a  constant  subject  of  discussion. 

Maria  Theresa  protected  the  Croatians  and  Serbs  from  the  aggressions  of  the 
Magyars,  and  created  for  the  special  protection  of  the  Serbs  a  new  administrative 
organ,  the  "  Illyrian  Dei^acy,"  in  1746.  The  court  of  Vienna  also  regarded  the 
Hungarian  Serbs  as  a  valuable  counterpoise  to  the  Magyars.  Under  the  emperor 
Leopold  II  the  Illyrian  national  congress  was  held  in  Temesvdr  in  1790 ;  demands 
were  here  issued  for  the  separation  of  the  Sen'iau  nation  in  the  hanat  and  in  the 
bacska  (voievodina),  for  an  Illyrian  chancery,  for  the  parliamentary  equality  of  the 
Servian  hishops  with  the  ecoitedastical  princes  of  Herzegovina,  and  for  a  governor, 
who  was  to  be  one  of  the  emperor's  sons.  The  conception  of  lUyria  first  received 
othcial  extension  in  the  age  of  Napoleon.  AVhen  Napoleon  I  took  the  Southend 
provinces  from  Austria  at  the  peace  of  SchOnbnxnn  (October  14,  1809)  he  formed 
the  new  province  of  Illyria,  which  included  the  Cbrinthian  districts  of  Villach, 
Oamiola»  Gttrx,  Monfaleone,  THeste,  Fiume,  Istria,  the  Hungarian  seacoast,  and 
from  1811  Ragusa  and  a  part  of  Croatia  (cf.  p.  307).  The  Save  v^-as  the  frontier 
on  the  Austrian  side.  The  whole  district  was  divided  into  seven  provinces,  Car- 
uiola,  Carinthia,  Istria,  Dalinalia,  luigusa,  civii  and  military  Crt>atia.  These  terri- 
tories reverted  to  Austria  in  ISlfi  but  the  name  remained.  In  1816  they  were 
raised  to  the  position  of  a  kingdom,  with  goveniors  residing  at  Laibach  and  Trieste. 
In  accordance  with  this  arrangement  the  Slovenian  race  was  lienceforward  included 
with  the  Illyrian.  In  Dalmatia,  Bosnia,  Ser\'ia,  and  Croatia  practically  the  some 
language  was  spoken  as  in  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Osmiola. 

The  Illyrian  idea  found  an  increasing  number  of  adherents  and  an  unusually 
j^ealous  champion  in  the  Croatian  Ljudevit  (Tx'ui.s)  Gaj,  born  on  July  S,  1809,  at 
Krapiua  (Varasdin;,  who  studied  philosophy  in  Graz  and  Leipzig,  and  law  in  Pesth. 
In  this  latter  town  he  became  acquainted  with  the  famous  Slaviat,  John  KoUar, 
whose  poem,  "  Slavy  dcera,"  stirred  him  to  enthusiasm.  He  published  a  short 
work  upon,  the  eleraentaxy  principles  of  a  "  CroatiannSlavonic  legal  code  "  (Kiatka 
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osnova  hrvatsko  ^-alairaiskoga  pravopisanja ;  Ofen,  1830).  la  this  he  recom* 
mended  with  such  acuteness  the  value  of  the  Bi)lu!inian  mode  of  v.-rir:ng  that  it  was 
soon  introduced  among  ail  the  Catholic  Southern  Slavs ;  he  himself  wrote  the  dia- 
lect of  Herzegovina.  The  students  at  the  universities  were  especially  enthusiastic 
on  behalf  of  the  national  movement^  and  in  1813  a  society  of  young  Groatians  tvas 
formed  in  Vienna,  with  tlie  object  of  further  developing  the  national  languagp. 

In  the  year  1814  Geoi-g  Sporer  (Matir)  received  ]terniissi(iM  to  juil)li<ii  an 
lilynan  newspaper;  in  his  "lllyriau  Aimauac"  of  1823  he  emphasised  liie 
necessity  of  a  common  language  for  tlie  Southern  Slave.  In  Gras  a  aoei^  was 
formed  to  prosecute  this  object.  The  sphere  of  "Ulyrian"  influence  steadily 
extended.  In  1836  was  begun  the  publication  of  the  "  Ilirske  novine  "  (Tllyrian 
newspaper),  with  a  literatyand  scieutitic  supplement  known  as  the"  Dauica  liitska  " 
(the  lUyrian  Morning  Star).  In  1838,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Count  J.  DTaskpvi6 
(p.  309),  a  reading  union  was  founded  in  Agram,  bom  which  all  the  natioual  insti- 
tutes have  originated ;  the  needs  of  the  nation  were  here  discussed  in  the  Illyrian 
Club.  Thus  by  degrees  arose  a  theatre,  an  agriculiural  society,  a  national  meeting- 
plaoe,  and,  under  the  presidency  of  Gaj,  a  liteiaiy  soeiety  known  as  Ilirska 
Matica."  Gaj  traydled  over  the  coast  land  through  Dalmatbt,  Montenegro,  Ser\'ia» 
Poland,  and  Kussia.  lie  induced  the  Croatians  and  Serbs  to  recognise  their  kiu- 
sbipb  It  was  chietly  due  to  him  that  these  two  races  revolted  against  Hungary ; 
tiie  ban,  JeUaiiiC  (p.  30^)),  was  one  of  his  party.  At  a  later  date  Oaj  ivtated  into 
private  lif& 

C.  The  Southern  Slav  Idea 

Tub  Illyrian  movement,  supported  only  by  rulers,  poets,  and  authors,  became 
at  last  nothing  more  than  an  academic  theory,  was  inwUe  to  take  hold  of  the 

people,  and  faded  away  entirely  after  the  death  of  Caj.  Side  liy  side,  however, 
with  this  there  arose  a  national  movement,  based  on  the  idea  of  race;  for,  in  fact, 
every  race,  and  iudeed  every  district,  lived  under  diiferent  |)ulitical,  social,  and 
economic  conditions. 

During  theninrteenth  century  national  life  became  ever}'where  vigorous,  and 
newspapers  and  unions  were  founded  upon  all  sides.  In  Servia,  througli  the 
activity  of  Dimitrje  (afterwards  Uusiiheus)  Opradovic  (1729-1811),  the  national 
dialect  was  made  ,a  Uterary  language.  This  movement  was  joined  by  Lucyan 
Musicki  (archbishop  of  Karlovitz ;  died  18;57),  and  esjiecially  by  the  friend  of 
I^opold  Kauke,  Vuk  Stefdnovid  Karad/ir-  (1787-1864  ;  cf.  \m' YITT.  p.  r>30),  \^'ho 
introduced  a  phonetic  orthography,  collected  and  first  printed  the  national  ballads 
("  srpske  narodne  pjesme,"  1823-1833).  Great  influence  upon  Servian  literature 
was  also  exerted  by  Jovan  Popovid  (died  1856),  who  founded  the  Sermn  Liteiaiy 
Union  iti  1S47,  and  the  "  S^ncntific  TIeview,"  known  as  "Cilasnik,"  as  (he  organ  of 
the  society ;  this  union  became  the  origin  of  the  later  Servian  Academy  of  Science. 
In  Vienna  the  Serbs  also  founded  a  union,  and  produced  a  newspaper  and  an 
almanac;  th^  example  was  followed  by  the  Hungarian  Serb& 

The  attention  of  the  Serbs  was  ehiefly  cnneentrated  Tipon  themselves;  their 
community  of  oiigin  with  the  Southern  Slavs  and  with  the  whole  Slav  race  was 
rather  theoretiialls  acknowledged  than  ])roductive  of  practical  result.    On  the 

.  '  Hnrati  is  the  equivnlent  of  "  Crontum  "  in  the  Croatiaa  dialect.  Thii|>eo{)le  were  formerly  known  as 
Cliomtab  Cborliati,  Chravttii  or  KnltmU. 
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other  hand,  the  inore  capable  Croatiaus,  who  stnotl  on  a  Iii<{her  level  of  civilization, 
were  continually  working  to  transfurm  in  practice  their  Southern  Slav  nationalitj. 
They  had  been  Uie  diief  supporters  of  the  lUTrian  no^ment,  and  upon  its  eztioetioii 
they  took  the  chief  share  in  die  wuik  of  spreading  the  Southern  idea.  Newspapers 
appeared,  such  as  the  "Slavenski  Jug;"  a  society  for  souihem  Slav  history  and 
au"  Archive  for  Southern  Slav  History"  were  founded,  In  i8GG  the  "Southern 
Slav  Aeodemy  "  was  formed  at  Agram.  The  Croatiaus  went  so  far  as  to  ^ve  up 
tbeur  own  language  and  to  make  the  Servian  dialect  their  litoniy  language,  in  Older 
to  facilitate  the  iiiuon  of  the  two  people^  though  their  languages  weze  in  any  oaaa 
practically  identicaL 

I).  The  Skrvian-Croatian  Nationality  at  tiik  Pkesent  Day 

KoTWixnsTAXDiNG  these  facts,  points  of  difference  have  often  arisen  between 
these  two  races.  There  is  no  friendship  between  them  at  the  present  day,  which 
is  the  best  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  Soutlu'iu  Slav  hli-.x  has  made  but  scanty 
progress.  The  Croatian  people  had  develo[a'il  vig.in  usly,  aud  their  litemttire 
rapidly  rose  to  the  front  in  the  bauds  of  a  number  of  authors,  sdiolars,  and  poets^ 
of  xThom  the  most  imptxtant  is  Ivan  MaSuranid  (1813-1890),  with  his  important 
epic  poem  "Smrt  Small  Age  Ceugi(5a"  (The  Death  of  Smail  Aga  Cengic',  1846). 

On  the  whole,  Iiowevcr,  (he  Cn  atian  Serbs  have  rrniaiiu'd  beliiiul  in  the 
progress  towards  culture,  as  the  result  of  the  long  Turkish  domination;  aud  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  must;  still  be  counted  as  one  of  the  least  known  countries  of 
Europe^  for  the  reason  that  it  has  lain  outside  the  influence  of  civilization.  For 
the  same  reason,  however,  the  Servian-Croatian  ra  'r'  luis  retained  its  nationality  in 
a  purer  form  than  any  of  the  "West  Enroppau  nations.  The  Scrvian-Cn-aiiau 
popular  literature  has  been  richly  productive,  and  the  national  life  is  full  of  origi- 
nality and  poetry.  The  amusements  of  the  people  still  display  dear  traces  of  their 
primitive  condition,  st:*  ]i  as  coiild  scarcely  be  found  in  the  West  of  Europe  even 
centuries  ago.  Specially  cham'  tpri'^tic  is  the  national  dance,  the  kolo,  which  is 
known  tliroughout  the  whole  Balkan  Peninsula  (cf.  above,  p.  299).  Every  dance 
was  intended  to  advance  a  love  suiti  and  this  feature  is  di.splavod  by  the  ancient 
kolo  dance  at  the  present  day,  not  so  mudk  in  the  spectacle  as  in  the  songs  with 
which  it  is  accorapauipil.  T!ie  dance  is  arrr^n^rd  and  in  many  cases  performed 
almost  alone  by  girls  ("  kolo  djevojacko ' ) ;  one  girl  both  leads  the  dance  and  sings 
the  music  (kolovogjica).  In  the  middle  of  the  kolo  dances  the  bagpii>e  ]>layer.  The 
dance  begins  at  a  moderate  jwice,  the  circle  then  revolves  more  rapidly  and  with 
gi'eater  si)irit.  Tlic  yimrif,'  men  look  on  until  one  of  them  is  iusriiicd  i<>  place  hiin- 
£clf  in  a  line  next  to  the  giil  who  pleases  bim  best,  thus  breaking  the  circle.  The 
songs  with  which  the  dance  is  aoeorapanied  are  of  a  distinctly  twoad  ehsiacter. 
This  pleasure  hec  tmcs  peculiarly  attractive  in  the  autumn  after  the  harvest;  and 
the  autumn  kolo  is  then  of  a  somcwlini  different  character.  The  youth  are  then 
inspired  with  love  when  the  girls  sing  their  love  songs  with  sweet-smelling  flowers 
and  herbs  in  their  bosoms.  For  some  weeks  the  dance  is  carried  on  tliroughout  the 
night,  until  sinpi^  leads  to  hoarseness.  All  this  raninds  us  strongly  of  the  heathen 
Greek  festivals,  partly  of  the  Di 'nysia,  partly  of  the  Pnnathenaica.  TTerodotus  telk 
us  that  a  son  of  the  Srythirui  kin;;,  who  winiepsed  the  Panatlieiiaic  festival  while 
travelling  in  Greece,  made  a  vuw  to  iuiroduce  this  solemnity  into  his  own  coimtry. 
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13.  THE  SLOVENIANS 
A.  The  Gsrvak  Supremact  (until  1500) 

All  the  Southern  Slavs  have  been  subject  to  an  nn fortunate  destiny ;  broken 
into  petty  tribes,  they  bUiml,  iov  ihc  most  part,  in  isolation,  each  confronted  by 
some  powerful  enemy.  But  particularly  grievous  waa  the  fate  of  the  Slov^uan 
tribes  who  remained  north  of  the  Save,  and  are  to-day  the  only  niembeiB  of  the  lace 
who  l>ear  this  name.  It  is  tnie  that  none  of  Iho  Southern  Slav  races  succeeded 
in  founding  a  permanent  state  j  but  the  Bulgarian  Serbs  and  Croatuius  have  had 
hright  periods  in  their  histories  of  longer  or  shorter  duration.  On  the  other  hand^ 
the  original  Slav  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  Pannonia,  Noricuni,  Lstria,  etc,  have 
been  ovei"whelnied  one  after  another  by  later  waves  of  immigration.  The  kingdom 
of  Samo,  the  I'annoniau  states  of  I'rivina  and  Xozel,  the  kiugduu  of  Caiantauia 
and  of  Great  Moravia,  all  these  have  had  hut  a  meteoric  career.  Slowly  crushed 
out  of  existence  by  the  Avars  or  by  the  Hiuigariaiis,  these  kingdoms  Imve  gradu- 
ally liillen  into  (lie  hands  of  Germany.  The  districts  formerly  occujicd  by  the 
Slovenians  have  in  course  of  time  become  so  many  diflereut  ptoviuees  oi  the  Ger- 
man £mpire  and  afterwards  of  Austria;  such  are  Catinthia,  Styria,  Carnic»la,  Upper 
and  Lower  Austria,  lstria,  Otfrz,  Giadiska,  and  Trieste,  not  counting  II  ungary.  The 
Slovenian  country  was  occupied  by  German  colonists.  Whole  districts  were 
handed  over  to  German  counts,  bishops,  monasteries,  and  also  to  simple  colonists. 
Tlie  monasteries  undertook  the  work  of  conversion.  The  natives  became  subject 
to  the  new  settlers,  and  the  German  language  and  customs  were  spread  abroad  witb 
German  administration  and  military  service. 

A  similar  process  was  carried  out  iti  the  Southern  provinee«  throut^h  the  apeney 
of  the  liomauce  population.  The  Slav  elciueut  was  gradually  driven  back  ail  along 
the  line,  and  soon  even  the  traditions  of  an  ancient  Slav  empire  disappeared. 

Only  in  Garinthia  one  feature  of  the  old  Slovenian  kingdom  remained  until 
the  fifteenth  oenturj' ;  this  was  a  custom  \n  foi-cc  when  a  new  duke  took  over  the 
government  of  the  country.  "The  Austrian  Khymed  Cluonicle"  of  Ottokai-  (died 
about  1316)  and  the  chronicle  of  Johannes  of  Viktring  (died  about  1345)  describe 
in  the  following  terms  this  ancient  custom  of  paying  homage,  Near  Karmbuig,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  riuindi  of  St.  IVter,  is  to  be  found  a  sti'ne,  upon  which 
a  free  peasant  sits,  whose  descent  and  hereditary  rights  qualify  him  for  the  posi- 
tion. He  is  SQitotinded  by  the  countless  masses  of  the  people,  wailing  for  the 
new  duke.  The  duke,  wlio  is  surrounded  by  noldes  and  knights,  then  takes  off 

his  costly  clothes  and  puts  on  the  dress  of  a  I'ra^ant,  consistitig  of  a  cortt,  tTTjUfcrs, 
and  cloak  of  grey  material,  and  shoes  with  strings,  and  a  green  hat.  Thus  clothed,, 
and  holding  a  staff  in  one  hand  and  with  the  other  leading  a  piebald  cow  and  a 
horse  of  the  same  colour,  the  duke  approaches  the  stone,  while  behind  him  follow 
his  escort  in  festival  dress  and  full  Jeeuratiun.  As  soou  as  the  peasant,  sitting  on 
the  stone,  sees  the  duke,  he  calls  out  in  the  Slovenian  tongue,  "  Who  is  this  that 
approaches  ? "  All  the  bystanders  reply, "  It  is  the  priucc  of  the  land."  The  peas- 
ant then  asks,  *  Is  he  a  just  judge  7  Does  he  care  for  the  welfare  of  the  country  ? 
Is  he  of  free  rank?  Does  he  revere  and  protect  the  ti-ue  faith?"  All  the 
bystanders  reply,  "He  is,  and  will  remain  all  this."  "  Then  by  what  rights"  thn 
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peasant  goes  on  to  ask,  "  can  he  remove  me  from  mj  seat  i"  "  lie  bujs  it  from 
you,"  all  reply,  '*with  sixty  pfennigs,  with  these  piehold  animals  iind  with  the  clothes 
whidi  he  wears,  and  he  will  make  your  house  frae  from  all  taxation."  The  peasant 
now  gives  the  piiiu;o  a  slight  box  on  the  ears,  stands  up,  takes  the  two  animals  and 
gives  his  place  to  the  prince.  The  prince  sits  on  the  stone,  waves  his  drawn  swurd 
CD  eveiy  aide,  and  swears  to  be  a  just  judge  to  the  people.  Then  he  takes  a  drink 
of  fresh  vater  out  of  his  peasant's  hat  in  token  of  his  own  simplicity  and  of  that 
of  his  people,  and  to  sfiow  his  satisfaction  with  that  wliich  the  soU  of  (lie  country 
can  produce.  Thence  the  prince  proceeds  to  the  Ciiurch  of  Slaria-Saal  fur  solemn 
worship,  takes  a  meal  with  his  nobles  and  knights,  and  then  proceeds,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pffoclaiming  his  rights,  to  liie  meadow  near  Matia-SfMl,  where  the  prince 
on  a  pnrtirnTar  seat  receives  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  confers  fiefs.  Ernst  the 
Iron  Duke  was  the  la^t  wlu)  was  instituted  in  1414  as  Duke  nf  Carinthia  with 
the  observation  of  these  cusUims,  which  betoken  the  old  independence  of  the 
Oarentanian  Slavs.  His  son  Frederick  III  declined  to  submit  to  the  custom  or  to 
apjiear  in  peasant's  clothes,  because  he  thought  it  incompatible  with  his  dignity  as  a 
Roman  king,  as  Valvasorof  Carniola  says  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  emperw 
Maximilian  I  was  only  prevented  by  war  from  reviving  the  old  custom. 

After  the  Slovenian  race  bad  lost  its  political  independence,  its  language  also 
suffered  a  process  of  decay.  In  Austria,  Slovenish  was  indeed  currently  spoken. 
Ulrich  of  Li(  litenstein  in  his  "  Fraueudienste "  (1255)  mentions  the  faet  that  the 
language  was  spoken  in  tarinthia;  even  the  duke  of  that  countr}  greeted  him 
in  that  tongue  on  his  return  from  Italy.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  in  Garinthia, 
Carnitda,  ind  even  in  Vienna,  mass  was  read  also  in  the  Windish  language;  this 
fact  was  explained  in  the  "  IJatiouale  divinnniin  offieinrum  "  (fourteenth  centin-y) 
of  Duraadi/'  because  no  other  language  is  so  widely  spread  as  this  which  men  call 
the  Windish."  In  the  year  1495  a  priest  was  srat  to  Aix  la  CShapelle  by  tlie 
town  of  Laibach  and  Krainburg  to  officiate  for  the  Slovenian  pilgrims.  In  spite 
of  these  facts  the  (lennan  hmj^uaffo  spread  througli  the  courts  and  fortresses. 
The  Slovenians  have  maintained  their  ground  chiefly  inCamioln,  while  in  C&rinthia 
and  Styria  they  were  less  numerous.  In  Austria  they  have  disappeared  entirely, 
and  only  the  names  of  many  places,  raountainsi  and  xiraia  atill  reimiid  us  of  the 
former  settlements. 


B.  The  National  Sros  of  the  Reformation  in  OAionoLA 

About  the  year  1500  political  life  liad  disappeared  anionof  all  the  Southern 
Slavs.  The  Bulgarians,  Serbs,  Bosnians,  and  part  of  the  Uroatians  had  lost  their 
independence  to  Turkey,  another  part  of  the  Groatians  to  Venice,  and  a  third  to 
Hungary,  while  the  Slovenians  were  under  German  rule ;  Eagusa  and  Dalmatia 
were  alone  in  better  case.  It  was  the  Refoniiation  whii  h  first  came  as  a  stimulus 
to  the  Croatiaus,  and  especially  to  the  Slovenians,  arousing  their  intellectual 
activity  and  makuig  their  national  tongue  the  literary  language,  as  among  the 
Germans,  Tchechs,  and  Poles.  In  the  Slovoiian  districts  also  preachers  used  the 
language  of  the  mnntry.  "\\'Tif»n  they  were  driven  out  they  went  to  Wurtemberg, 
which  was  at  that  time  the  centre  of  religious  freedom.  In  TUbingcn,  as  J.  Suman 
informs  us,  a  Slovenian  profsssor,  Matija  Grbec  of  Istria,  was  working  at  the  Uni- 
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veitity ;  the  post  of  vflBistaat  jmtBmat  was  oooupied  by  Hadjs  YlaMft  of  bfcria, 
while  Michal  Tiffenios  from  Tttffor  in  Low«r  Styria  waa  the  duke's  chancellor 

and  first  councillor.  Amonp  the  emigrnnts  were  also  to  be  found  the  former  canon 
of  Laibacb,  JPrimus  Truber  from  £asica  in  Lower  Carniola,  who  preached  under  pop- 
uIbt  proteetion  until  he  vent  to  Gennany  in  1547.  This  distingxiished  preacher 
now  conceived  an  idea  of  influencing  his  Slovenian  compatriots  by  publicationa 
issued  from  Wiirtemberg.  He  published  an  alpluibt-L  with  a  catechism  aud  a 
"  Christian  Uoctrine,  '  both  printed  in  German  characters  in  1550.  He  was  sup- 
ported by  the  bishop  of  Capo  d*  Istria,  Pietro  Paolo  Vergcrio,  who  had  fled  with 
the  teformers  to  Tflbingen  in  1553,  and  by  the  former  governor  of  Styria,  Johann 
UTic^nad,  count  of  J^onegj;.  who  had  left  his  country  fur  the  same  reason  in  1557, 
but  still  drew  the  inciaue  from  his  property  aud  maintained  a  small  court  at 
Urach.  lu  Tiibiugeu  the  Southern  Slav  printing-press  was  established  in  1560, 
and  printers  acquainted  with  Gyrillie  and  Glagolitio  writing  went  ragaged.  Stefan 
Consul  came  from  Istria,  and  designed  type  for  the  Glagolitic  letters,  as  Anton 
Dalmata  of  Dahnatia  harl  done  for  the  Cyrillic  script.  It  \\-ap  hoped  that  the 
project  would  extend  as  tar  as  Constantinople ;  for  all  the  people  in  those  districts, 
according  to  Hans.  Vngnad,  spoke  one  and  the  same  Slav  language,  varied  only  by 
diflerences  of  dialect  and  writing.  The  first  fruit  of  these  common  efforts  was  the 
Croatian  catecliisru  in  Glagolitic  and  Cyrillic  writing,  which  appeared  in  1561. 
The  underUikiiig  was  supported  by  German  princes,  including  Maximilian  XL 
Becalled  by  the  provinciid  authorities  of  Oamiola,  l^ber  continued  his  work  in 
Laibach  between  1562  and  1564,  where  he  founded  the  first  printing-presses. 
Opposition,  however,  soon  drove  him  back  to  WiirtpmVicrg.  He  died  in  158*)  at 
Dereudingeu,  near  Tubingen,  after  thirty-six  years  oi  work  as  an  author,  and  leav- 
ing eighteen  printed  books  behind  him. 

The  reform  movement  secured  its  final  anccesses  when  Juri  Dalmatin  trans- 
lated the  whole  of  the  Scrijjfures  into  the  pure  Slovenian  language.  He  was 
bom  in  Gurkfeld  in  Lower  ('arni«da  and  studied  in  Tlibingeu,  where  he  became 
magister.  The  rector  of  the  high  school  in  Laibach,  Adam  Bohoric,  who  was  also 
a  master  of  philosophy,  composed  a  Slovenian  grammar,  in  accordance  with  which 
the  raannscript  of  Palmatin  waf^  iiiijiroved  and  yirinted  at  the  expense  of  the 
estates  of  Carinthia,  Styria,  aud  Carniola,  in  1584.  During  the  time  of  the  Counter 
Keformation  many  Slovenian  writings  of  a  religious  character  were  destroyed,  but 
nothing  could  diedc  the  progress  of  the  literaiy  movement  In  the  course  of  the 
seventeenth  century  other  Slovenian  writings  appeared  also  on  the  side  of  the 
Catholic  parfr.  and  at  that  time  the  first  printing-press  for  the  Slovenians  of 
Himgary  was  set  up  in  Halle. 

C.  The  LiTBHABT  BsNAiasAUCE  or  ths  Last  Onb  Hvndbsd  and 

riFTT  YlARS 

DinnHO  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  new  and  v^orous  revival 

of  literature  took  place;  the  impul^  to  this  niovement  wa>^  ^i\en  by  Marco 
Pohlin,  or  Marcus  de  St.  Antonio  Paduano,  to  give  him  his  title  as  an  Augustine 
monk.  His  writmgs  were  mostly  of  a  religious  character,  but  included  a 
ffloiranian  grammari  a  compendious  chronological  deaaiption  of  highly  remark- 
able eventSt  with  special  r^erenoe  to  the  enlted  Dudiy  of  Camiol^"  and  a 
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Wibogctj^j  of  the  vrite»  of  Caniiola.  His  oo-opemtioii  assisted  the  totanXaon 

between  1781  and  1787  of  the  "  Academia  operosorum  labacensium,"  the  president 
■of  which  was  John  Nep.  Graf  of  Ed!in<T,  and  of  which  the  most  higlily  educated 
Slovenians  were  members.  About  this  period  Siegmuud  Freiherr  of  Zois  (died 
1819),  a  dignitary  of  Camiola,  came  forward  as  &  patron  of  Slo^nian  IiteratuT& 
A  frequent  visitor  at  his  house  was  Valentin  Vodnik  (died  1819),  the  first 
Sliivenian  poet;  in  1796  he  began  the  publirafMn  of  the  first  SLivouiau  caleiidfir 
and  the  first  political  newspaper,  "Ljubljanske  Kovice."  la  his  house  at  Zois, 
Jemej  (BaTtboloraew)  K6pitar  (died  1844),  the  famous  Slavist,  lived  from  1790  u 
tutor,  and  aftcrw  aids  as  secretar}"^  and  librarian.  Another  member  of  this  circle 
was  TiIaL  Kavnikar,  afterwards  bishop  ol  Trieste,  and  Capo  d'  Istria,who  mote 
leligious  books  iu  pure  prose. 

As  in  Western  Europe,  so  also  among  the  Southern  Slav  peoples,  the  nationalist 
movement  was  strengthened  hj  the  French  Revolution  and  the  domination  of 
Nnpnlcnn.  In  the  year  1809  CarninTa  was  ceded  to  France,  and  Laibach  was 
made  the  capitval  nf  the  lUvrian  provinces  (p.  312).  The  French  introduced 
Slovenian  as  the  language  of  iiistmction  in  the  schools,  at  which  Count  Vodnik, 
who  had  been  appointed  director  of  education,  sang  the  praises  of  Napoleon  I  in  a 
poem.  The  result  of  this  step  was  that  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  the  Austr'n 
government  also  instituted  a  professorial  chair  of  Slovenian  in  Oraz;  the  iirst 
appointment  was  Jos.  Nep.  Primec  (died  1823),  who  had  already  founded  the 
^Soeietas  Slovenica*  in  this  district  in  1810. 

In  Carinthia,  Styria,  Gb'rz,  and  Trieste  BUthoni  and  poets  were  also  working  at 
that  time;  they  occfisionall}-  published  poems  and  articles  in  German  pnpprs, 
as  did  U.  Jarnik  (died  1844)  in  Carinthia,  V.  Stamc  iu  Giirz,  Stw  Modrinjak 
(died  1826),  and  L.  Volkmer  (died  1817)  and  others  in  Styria.  Peter  Danjko 
performed  special  servioes  on  behalf  of  the  Styrian  Sloveniaus  (died  1873);  he 
wrote  in  prose,  was  also  a  poet,  and  formrrl,  by  moans  of  Cvi  illic  letters,  an 
enlarged  Latin  alphabet  for  the  Slovenians.  A  similar  attempt  had  been  made  hy 
Metelko  in  CSamTola.  However,  neither  this  Danjfiica  "  nor  the  *  Metddioa  "  was 
able  to  maintain  icr^  ground;  such  innovations  met  with  an  especially  hostile 
reception  from  the  learned  !M;it.  Cop,  who  had  Ik  ch  hm-n  m  Lowpr  Camilla,  is 
said  to  have  understood  nineteen  languages,  and  worked  as  a  professor  in  Fiume, 
Laibach,  and  Lemberg.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  first  literary  review, 
"  Kranjska  cbelica,*  the  publication  of  which  was  begun  in  1830  bjr  Michael 
Xa-stclcc.  Tu  this  review  appeared  the  fir«t  efTort^  of  the  ^tcatpst  Slovenian  popt, 
iVanz  Pre^t  reii  (liied  18lf>;  cf.  VoL  VIlI,  p.  539),  with  whom  the  Slovenian 
literature  reached  iu  liighesD  point. 

In  this  way  the  Slovenian  race  advanced  as  r^ards  language  and  poetiy. 
Scientific  research  was  not  seriously  begun  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  but  in  this  department  al?o  pnwe^s  has  been  attained.  According  to  the 
census  of  1900  the  number  of  Sloveaian^i  in  all  districts  amounts  to  1,192,780,  not 
including  the  Slavonians  and  the  Hungarian  Slovenians  or''Pr6kmurci,"isdiabiting 
the  district  beyond  the  Mur.  In  view  of  their  scanty  numbers  a  movement  among 
the  Slovenians  is  apparent  towards  union  with  the  Croatians,  with  the  object  of 
forming  one  nationality.  This  would  be  no  very  di£QcuIt  task,  as  their  respective 
languages  display  but  litUe  difference  j  apart  from  this,  both  tribes  foimed  one 
people  in  ancient  timeSb 
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THE  DANUBE  PEOPLES 
bt  dr.  heinrich  von  wlislocki 

Bbvis£0  bx  DE.  ii^ysS  F.  HELMOLT  J 


1.  THE  HUNS 
A,  Their  Beginnings  in  Am. 

ABOUT  the  yen  BO  b.c.  tbe  kingdom  of  the  Huns  {Hinngbn)  in  iht  nortli 

/\  of  China  had  been  divided  into  an  eastern  and  northern  portion  (Vol.  II, 
/  ]^  p.  142).  The  pastern  stale  of  the  Huns  came  to  an  end  in  142  A.  D.,  and 
its  people  were  for  the  most  part  absorbed  by  degrees  into  the  Chinese 
Empire;  the  nortlieni  kingdom  of  the  Hnns,  however,  eucoumhed  as  early  as 
84  A.  D.  to  the  repeated  attai  ks  of  their  more  powerfid  foes  the  Sien  pe  and  of 
other  Siberian  Trtnguse  tribes.  Part  of  tlie  Ilun  population  then  flrd  Tre.stward  to 
tbe  steppes  of  Lake  Aral,  where  a  separate  kingdom  bad  been  founded  under  TshI 
tahl  (see  ahove,  p.  3'J)  immediately  after  tbe  diaruption  of  the  empire.  Oonsider- 
aUy  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  these  fii;^atives  (about  90  a.  d.),  this  nomad  power 
exteiuled  so  rapidly  in  ths  eoiirse  of  the  foUnwing  century  that  it  reached  the 
CJaspian  Sea  and  came  under  tbe  notice  of  European  geographers  (sucbas  Dionysios 
Peiiegetes  about  130  and  Ptolemaios  about  150).  About  the  year  300  the  state 
was  involved  in  war  with  Tiridates  (Trdat)  the  Great  of  Armotia  (p.  98),  became 
a  distiuliing  fnrce  amonj^  the  pcf^ple?  f>f  Kastcrn  Enropp,  and  was  able  to  make  a 
considerable  step  westward  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  after  attaining 
more  or  less  success  in  a  series  of  petty  struggles.  At  this  point  we  should  empha- 
eue  the  fact  that  the  ethnological  character  of  these  composite  Hun  people  must 
have  been  considerably  changed  dnrinj^  those  year?  by  the  reception  and  iiicurp<ira- 
tion  of  related  and  foreign  elements;  the  truth  of  the  matter  probably  is  that  cnily 
tbe  leaders  and  the  nobles  of  tlie  hordes  were  of  pure  Mongolian  blood,  while  the 
majority  were  a  very  mixed  rac^  containing  infosions  of  ether  hranches  of  the 
Ural,  —  Altaio-speaking  peoples,  of  the  Turcoman  Tartars^  of  PLnns  and  Ugrians, 
jmd  als  )  nt  Sarmatians  and  others. 

Ail  that  we  know  of  tbe  customs  and  manners  of  the  Huns  is  in  correspondence 
with  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  Mongolian  races.  This  remark  is  also  true  of 
their  physical  characteristics,  as  dewribed  by  contemporary  writers:  their  large 
round  heads,  sr&all  deep-set  eyes,  prominent  cheek -bMno<.  flat  noses,  dirty  com- 
plexion, small  stature,  broad  chests,  and  heavy  build  above  the  waist.  In  certain 
races  this  original  type  had  so  fax  disappeared  under  the  influence  of  infusions  from 
ebewhw^  fiiat  we  may  doubt  whether  the  result  was  rather  Turkish  or  FStmiah, 
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These  tribes  were  accustomed  to  slit  the  cheeks  of  their  children  in  order  to  provont 
the  growth  of  hair;  their  hobos  were  tied  down  with  broad  bands,  and  the  skull 
compressed  at  the  sides,  i  lie  liuus  were  true  nomads,  possessing  neither  liouses 
nor  huts.  Their  women  (they  were  polygamiBts)  nod  their  chfldren  they  led  about 
from  j)lace  to  place  in  covered  waggons,  pasturing  their  herds  in  summer  on  the 
wide  steppes,  and  ivtirinrr  to  the  river-heds  in  winter.  They  were  hnrdy  riders, 
accustomed  to  remain  day  and  niglit  in  the  saddle,  wliere  they  ate  and  drank.  The 
horse,  the  eword,  and  the  favourite  tools  of  a  dead  man  were  buried  with  his  body, 
whieh  was  placed  in  a  grave  with  the  head  towards  the  west  and  the  face  turned 
to  the  ri«in<r  snn.  <"h-pr  the  grave  a  mound  was  erected  on  whicli  tlie  meal  of  the 
dead  was  placed.  Singers  then  extolled  the  deeds  ot  the  departed  in  their  songs, 
while  the  lelatives  cropped  their  hair  and  dit  their  dieeks  in  token  of  their  griel 

B.  Thx  Adtancb  iirro  the  Dakubb  District 

About  the  year  372  the  Huns  left  their  new  habitation  and  advanced  into  the 

district  on  this  side  of  the  Volga,  suhjugating  in  375  the  Alans,  wlio  were  living 
on  the  Don  and  the  Sea  of  Azov ;  part  of  tlie  Alans  were  speedily  incorjKjrated 
with  the  conquerors.  Under  the  leadership  of  Balamber  or  Baiamir  they  attacked 
the  Eastern  GMihs ;  their  king  Homanarich  (Ermanarik ;  the  Ermrieh  of  the  "  Book 
of  Heroes  "),  who  was  more  than  one  hundred  years  old,  comniiited  suicide  vijon 
losing  a  decisive  liuttle.  His  suei"es,«nr,  Vithirair  (Vinilharius),  fell  in  ;i  b;iti.Ic  on 
the  £rac  (between  the  Dnieper  and  the  1  >ni ester)  j  his  two  sons  and  some  adher- 
ents fled  to  the  Western  Gothic  while  a  larger  portion  of  the  Eastern  Goths  (Gieu- 
tungs),  who  were  led  by  Gesimund,  submitted  to  the  suf  i  eniacy  of  the  Huns.  The 
AVestern  Goths  ;ifter\vards  retired  behind  the  riuLli,  and  when  the  Huns  alst)  ]'assed 
the  Dniester  they  escaped  after  a  short  time,  some  behind  the  Seretii  to  Kauka- 
land,  the  modern  Transylvania,  under  the  leadership  of  Athauarich,  while  another 
portimi  (the  Tarvings),  who  had  accepted  Cliristianity,  entered  the  lloman  Empire 
at  tlie  advice  of  their  bisliop  Ultilas,  under  the  leadership  of  Fritigern,  whither 
Athanaricii  followed  in  380.  notwithstanding  his  hatred  of  JRome,  as  he  had  been 
expelled  from  Transylvania. 

The  Hunnish  hordes  of  Balamber  now  overran  the  whole  country  to  the  Danube ; 
only  the  lower  portion  of  this  river  and  the  territory  about  its  mouth  divided  them 
from  the  Koman  Kni]>ire.  Roth  for  the  civilized  and  for  the  harlwirian  nations  this 
mighty  invasion  ui  Europe  by  Asiatic  nomads  had  giievouii  consequences.  All 
traoee  disappeared  of  the  rising  German  civilization,  which  bad  been  b^n  by  the 
Goths;  ri<!h  colonics  and  flourishing  settlements  fell  into  ruins.  The  wooden  \va\- 
aces  of  the  chieftains  of  the  Huns  advanced  nearer  year  by  year  to  the  borders  of 
civilization,  and  Htmnish  mercenaries  soon  became  one  of  the  main  supports  ol  the 
Roman  domination,  whidi  was  then  entering  on  its  decline^ 

C,  AttBsK 

During  the  years  400  to 408  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  Uldin  (THdes), 

and  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  rentuiy  tbiec  hif)thei-s  reigned  over  the  Huns, — ■ 
■Mundzuk  (  knnwn  as  Bendeguz  in  the  Hnnfjnrinn  traditionsV  Oktar,  and  liua  (also 
known  as  lioi,  Kugha,  and  liugilas).    Oktar,  who  was  m  the  pay  of  the  Bomans, 
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appeased  several  times  on  the  Rhine  and  disturbed  the  Burgundians;  he  died  in 
that  district*  as  a  result  of  excessive  gluttony,  on  the  eve  of  a  battle.  His  iuher- 
itance  was  divided  between  his  brothers  Mundzuk  and  Rua;  the  latter  was  in 
fiieudly  relatious  with  Byzantium, and  was  granted  the  title  of  "Field-Marshal" 
by  Theodcaiofl  II,  together  with  a  yearly  subsidy  of  three  hundred  and  lifty  pounds 
in  gold  (about  £22,000).  Up)!!  liis  death  in  434  a.  d.  the  supremacy  was  taken 
over  by  his  nephews  Bleda  (or  Buda,  by  Hungarian  tradition)  and  Attila,  the  sods 
of  Muudzuk. 

Many  different  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  name 

of  Attik,  the  greatest  of  the  Hun  kinga  Some  derive  the  name  from  the  Gothic 
"  Atta,"  or  father,  and  consider  it  as  meaning  "  little  father;*'  {iriibahly,  however,  it 
is  connected  with  the  name  by  which  the  iiyzautines  denoted  the  Volga  in  the 
sixth  century.  Magyar  myths  call  him  Etele,  and  in  the  German  heroic  l^jends 
he  is  known  as  Etzel  The  year  and  the  place  of  his  birth  are  equally  unknown. 
Tpon  his  father's  early  death  Attila  was  sent  by  his  uncle  Rtia  as  a  hostage  to 
Novse  (Svist<)v  on  the  Bulgarian  Danube),  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  oi  his 
later  opponent,  A^tius,'  who  was  there  living  in  similar  circumstances.  Here  be 
acquired  some  tincture  of  Byzantine  eultura  Immediately  after  his  accession  the 
two  Hunnish  princes  renewed  their  peace  with  the  emperor  Theodosius  under  con- 
ditions of  great  severity:  the  By/antinea  were  forced  to  di«<(.lve  all  their  ailiancea 
with  the  peoples  in  the  Danube  district,  to  surrender  ail  iiuuuish  subjects  who 
had  taken  refuge  with  them,  and  also  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  of  five  hundred  pounds 
in  gold  (seven  hundred  pounds  according  to  Priscus).  Attila  disoovei-ed  an  easy 
mode  of  enriching  his  favourites  by  suddenly  sending  one  or  another  of  them  with 
some  dispatch  or  proposal  to  the  court  of  Constantinople,  which  was  then  forced 
to  expend  rich  presents  in  return  for  the  supposed  communication. 

The  Hunnish  hordes  subjugated  the  German  and  Slav  peoples  on  the  Danube; 
Attila's  eldest  son,  Ellak,  ruled  over  the  T'^griaii  hunting  people  of  the  Akatf7-)ires 
on  the  Don  from  488.  At  an  early  date  Attila  turned  westward,  and  between  4;^5 
and  437  destroyed  the  flourishing  Buigundian  kingdom  on  the  central  Bhine  and 
on  the  east  of  Gaul;  the  king  Gundihar  (Guiidichat  ius)  was  killed.  In  the  year 
441  the  town  of  Marguin,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Margus  (Moravia)  and  the 
Lower  Danube,  feU  into  the  hands  of  the  Uuus,  who  from  that  date  remained  the 
peri)etual  guests  of  ilie  Eart  Roman  ^pire.  Under  excuses  of  a  very  varied 
nature  Attila  now  sent  out  his  bands  to  invade  Moesia,  Thracia,  and  Illyria ;  a 
delay  in  payment  of  the  yearly  tribute  or  the  flight  of  some  Hunnish  grandee 
whom  he  was  pursuing  provided  sufficient  excuse  for  such  aggression. 

In  445  he  removed  his  brother  Bleda  by  a  treacherous  murder.  Shortly  after- 
wards a  Hun  shepherd  brought  in  a  sword  which  was  said  to  have  fallen  from 
heaven ;  to  this  object  the  superatltiouB  people  attached  the  significance  of  future 
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Inperial  power,  and  Attila  strengthened  his  people  in  this  belief.  He  himself  wa» 
convinced  of  the  possibility  of  his  futtire  empire,  in  view  of  the  weakness  which 
then  prevailed  in  the  hliisi  Iiumau  Kmpire.  In  the  year  447  he  advanced  with  hi» 
iMaids  aa  &r  as  Themopyhu;  the  etnperor  Tbeodosius  tihen  beigged  for  peftoe^ 
which  was  granted  him,  at  the  outset  of  448,  at  the  price  of  a  war  indemnity  of 
six  thousand  pmnds  in  gold  (English  money,  X275,000)  and  a  }  eaily  tribute  of 
two  thousand  one  hundred  pounds  in  gold  (X95,000  ;  p.  35).  Shortly  atterwaids- 
(448)  he  sent  Ediko,  one  of  his  nobles,  to  Coostantinople  to  Teceive  the  yearly 
tribute,  wh&cli  the  Byzantine  court  could  only  collect  by  means  of  cxkn  ti<  lu  fi  um 
the  impovpri^hed  people ;  he  furthef  donuiuJctl  from  Tlieodosius  II  the  cessions 
ui  the  whole  of  the  right  bank  of  tbi>  Danube.  Thereupou  Chrysaphiua  "  T^uma,'* 
ilie  all-powerful  eunndk  of  l^e  en^pire,  induced  the  Himnish  ambassador  to  join, 
a  eoospiracy  for  the  murder  of  Attila.  In  tke  year  449  the  I3yzautiue  emliassy 
opproaclietl  Atiila  to  treat  with  him  concoming  his  new  domanils.  Tlie  leader  of 
the  embassy,  ihe  senator  Maxirairi,  and  his  secretary  Priscus,  a  rhetorician  and 
sophist  from  Pannonia,  fortunately  for  themselves,  knew  nothing  of  the  conspiracy, 
though  the  interpreter  Vigilas  was  a  party  to  it.  However,  Ediko  himself  betiayeid. 
the  proposal  tu  his  master,  who  jo\  fully  sehiid  this  favourable  ojiportunity  to 
demand  horn  the  emyx^iov  !l'be*Mlo.siu.s  the  liead  of  the  hated  Clin  sii])liiii'<,  totiether 
"with  an  increase  iu  tile  amount  of  the  yearly  tribute ,  ib  was  with  gical  aiiuoulty 

that  be  waa  p^miaded  to  (j^ve  up  tiiis  demaiuL 

To  the  rhetorician  Priscus  we  owe  an  important  description  of  his  travels, 
which  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  life  at  the  ITunnish  court.  He  describes  the  capital 
and  the  simple  palaoe  of  Attila,  wiiich  was  situated  somewhero  between  the  Tbeiss 
and  the  Danube,  in  the  modem  lowlands  of  Hungaiy  (possibly  near  TokaiX  He 
also  gives  us  a  description  of  the  dwellings  of  the  Hunuish  gtuui1ee%  inidudlng 
that  of  the  minister  Onegesius  (HunigTs,  a  Gotli  by  descerit).  He  informs  us  that 
upon  the  entry  of  Attila  the  Skonarch  was  preceded  by  a  band  of  girls  in  white 
garments.  Friaoua  made  the  aequaintance  of  Queen  Kreka  (Reka),  to  whom  hft 
handed  the  presents  of  the  emperor.  He  was  present  at  a  banquet  given  in 
honour  of  the  emba<^y,  at  which  singers  and  jesters  atlemjtted  to  entertain  the 
courtiers,  while  the  Hunuish  monarch  sat  buried  in  gloomy  silence,  with  a  whole 
band  of  Greek  interpreteis  and  Bomaa  scribes  awaiting  his  oommand&  It  appears 
'.  from  this  narrative  that  the  Httonidk  king  found  Bomao  culture  indispensab]^ 
By  his  diplomatic  insiglU,  his  gi-eat  generalship,  his  personal  bmvery  and  daring, 
he  so  entirely  surpassed  contemporaiy  princes  that  from  the  liiiine  to  tlie  Volga^ 
from  the  Baltic  to  the.  shoves  of  the  Black  Sea,  nations  anxiously  awaited  their 
fales  at  the  hands  of  this  powerful  and  ^oomy  oonqueror. 

In  the  summer  of  450  disturl)ance8  broke  out  in  ConFtantinoyile  :  Theodoeius 
died  in  the  course  of  a  revolt,  Chrysay^h i us  was  executed,  and  Mar  ianus  (p.  35) 
ascended  the  tottering  Ihi-one.-  When  the  ambassadors  of  the  iiuauish  kingdom 
came  to  Constantinople  shortly  alter  his  acoessioo  to  demand  the  yearly  tribute 
he  gave  them  a  short  answer, — "Gold  for  my  friends  and  steel  for  my  enemies.** 
Attila  was  apparently  satisfied  with  this  answer.  Geiserich,  the  king  of  the 
Vandals,  had  mutilated  the  first  wife  of  his  eldest  son,  Hunerich,  in  conse- 
qnoioe  of  some  easpidon  (about  446);  she  was  a  daughter  of  the  West  Goth 
Theodorich  I,  and  dreading  the  revenge  of  the  Goths  had  concluded  an  alliance 
with  Attila,  who  now  tamed  his  attention  to  the  West  Soman  £mpir&  Th* 
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TeigQing  etnperor,  Valentinian  11^  bad  designed  that  his  sister  Grata  Juta  Homom 
should  take  the  veil;  she,  however,  had  begun  a  Lve  affair  with  her  procurator 
Eugeoiusy  had  been  banished  lor  some  time  to  Byzautium  iu  cousequeoce,  and  oa 
her  letom  home  had  seeretly  sent  Attfla  a  ring,  thus  affering  heiself  to  him  as  his 
wife.  For  the  moment  Attila  muk  lisafed  no  answer  to  ihe  proposal,  but  at  a  later 
date  he  sent  repeatod  deniands  lo  \'alentinian,  requesting  the  bride  ior  his  harem 
and  half  of  the  western  empire  as  her  dowry,  basing  these  demands  on  the  gift 
of  the  ring.  The  refusal  to  these  requests  was  tzansmitted  to  the  Hunnish  ambas^ 
aador  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  bj  Aittius,  ''the  last  of  the  Romans,"  the 
companion  of  Attila's  ynuth. 

In  fieree  anjjer  Attila  now  turned  the  wliole  of  Eastern  Fnrope  into  an  armed 
camp,  iu  the  spring  of  451  he  udvauced  with  a  gigauiic  army,  composed  of  ihe 
most  diffaient  nationalities  (said  to  amoont  to  five  hundred  thonsand  men),  along 
the  Danube  towards  Gaul.  The  attention  of  the  Hun  prince  had  been  drawn  to 
this  conntrs'  in  448  by  a  rebel  named  Eudoxius,  and  afterwards  by  the  Vandal 
Gci^rich  and  by  an  ambitious  Frank ;  a  long  series  ol  ruined  towns  marked  his 
progress.  At  StiasebnTg  Attila  eroased  the  Mine  with  his  army,  bunted  Metz  and 
attempted  to  capture  Orl&ius.  However,  the  iahahitants  of  the  town  held  ont, 
under  the  leadei-ship  o(  their  bishop,  until  the  vanguard  of  the  army  of  Aetiiis 
appeared  j  he  had  been  joined*  after  long  negotiations,  by  Iheodorich  I  (Theodoric), 
tfaiB  king  of  th«  West  Goths.  Attila  raised  the  siege  and  led  his  colnmns  bade  to 
the  wide  plain  extending  towards  Troyes  and  Mery,  between  the  Sidne  and  the 
Jfarnc.  On  the  iiehl  of  Mauriazen  (Katalann),  in  the  bet^innintr  of  duly,  the  great 
battle  of  peoples  took  place  in  which  Koman  (  jnistianity  was  opposed  to  the 
Huna  and  heathendom.  After  fearful  slaughter  (reports  vary  between  one  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  and  three  hundred  thousand  men,  while  later  legends  asserted 
that  even  the  faHen  continued  to  ptrufrjjle  in  the  air),  Attila  retireil  to  his  bivouac 
at  nightfall,  and  the  death-sougs  of  the  Huos  were  heard  eveu  iu  the  camp  of  the 
ooaquenifs.  The  lluuuish  king  hastily  erected  a  funeral  pile  of  saddles,  on  whidh. 
he  proposed  to  undeigo  a  vduntaiy  death  by  fire  in  case  of  a  renewed  attack  by 
the  victorious  enemy.  Aetius,  however,  did  not  wish  to  de-^troy  so  valuaVde  a 
connierpoise  to  the  Oothin  power,  and  had,  moreover,  himself  ;:,'nined  the  victory 
at  the  price  of  heavy  sucritices;  furthermore,  the  West  Goths  had  immediately 
marched  home  on  the  death  of  their  king.  Attila  was  thus  able  to  xetire  to  Ban* 
nonia  without  opposition. 

In  the  following  year  (4^>2)  Attila  marched  upon  Italy  with  a  strong  army. 
After  a  si^  of  several  raonti»s  he  captured  the  town  of  Aquileia,  the  gate  of  Italy, 
and  levelled  it  to  the  ground  (see  the  plate  facing  this  page,  ''Attila  the  King  of 
the  Huns  before  Aquileia").  The  smoking  ruins  of  Padua,  Venma,  Milan,  and 
many  other  towns  marked  the  jiath  (jf  tlie  TTunnish  bands  a?  they  mandied  upon 
Eoma  The  whole  civilized  world  was  awaiting  with  horror  the  fall  of  the  "  eternal 
city"  when  Attila  suddenly  began  to  retreat  To  this  step  he  was  probably 
indoced^not  so  much  by  the  magnificent  present  sent  him  by  "Papa  Leo  I  at  Miucio 
(see  the  second  picture  on  the  plate  faciiif^  this  ]>afre>,  as  by  the  news  that  the  East 
Homan  emperor  Marciauus  had  invaded  Pannonia,  and  that  an  even  more  danger- 
ous adversary,  Aetius,  was  collecting  an  army  for  the  relief  of  Borne.  To  these 
motives  must  be  added  the  intoleraUe  beat,  the  unaocdStomed  climate,  plague,  the 
lack  of  provisioDa^  and  last  but  certainly  not  least»  supeistition.  It  was  thought 
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that  the  coaqueror  of  Borne  would  die  ahortLy  alter  the  captuie  of  the  dty,  as 

Alarich  had  died  before  (Vol  IV,  p.  469).  The  fact  remains  that  Attila  retreated 
homeward  to  the  banks  of  the  Tlieiss.  After  threatening  the  Byzantines  with 
punishment  in  the  following  year,  he  died  iu  ihe  winter  of  the  year  453  of  hemor- 
ifaage  <m  the  night  of  his  marriage  with  Idliko,  known  to  German  l^nd  as 
Krietnhild.  The  body  was  buried  in  an  unknown  spot,  and  the  workmen  employed 
n]>ou  the  grave  were  killed,  that  no  one  might  be  able  to  betray  the  last  resting- 
place  of  the  Huniush  monarch.   Ilome  and  Byzantium  had  lost  a  dangeroua  foe. 

D.  ThB  BOWNFAIL  OF  THX  HVN  PH)1>LB 

Aj^teb  Attila's  death,  both  his  empire  and  his  people  declined  with  rapid 
stridea.  Ellak  (p.  317),  his  destined  successor,  had  acquired  Koman  culture  and 
Roman  militaiy  taictios  iu  his  early  youth,  hat  was  not  a  suitable  ruler  for  a  bar- 
baric people  of  nomad.s.  The  new  ruler  was  attacked  by  Attila's  other  si-ns, 
especially  Dengixich  (Dintzie)  and  Imuch  (Vol.  II,  p.  155).  This  fratriuidal 
etl'ort  led  to  no  result,  while  the  Goths  and  the  Gepids  seized  this  opportunity  to 
revolt,  Ellak  mardied  against  the  rebds,  but  his  army  was  defeated  1^  the  mi^ty 
force  of  the  Gepids  (under  Ardarich),  Goths,  Rugiaus,  and  Herulians  at  the  river 
Netad  in  Pannouia,  where  Kllak  lost  his  life.  Denfjizieh  now  undertook  the 
leadership  of  the  Huns  who  had  been  driven  back  to  the  plains  between  the  Lower 
Danube  and  the  Don.  In  456  and  462  he  atta<^ed  the  Fannonian  Goths  on  the 
Save,  but  was  twiije  defeated  by  King  Valemir.  He  then  made  an  alliance  with 
the  Goths,  and  advanced  to  Dacia  and  Moesia.  Three  armies  sent  apjainst  him  by 
the  East  Koman  Empire  were  enticed  by  the  allies  into  a  narrow  valley,  where  they 
were  snrrounded  and  almost  exterminated.  However,  in  the  year  469  Dei^^ch 
again  invaded  Thrace*  but  on  this  occasion  he  was  captured  by  the  Roman  Magister 
Milituin,  Anagastus,  was  executed,  and  his  head  was  sent  to  Omstantinople. 
With  his  death  ends  the  unity  of  the  East  European  nomad  peoples  under  the 
name  of  Huns,  which  had  formerly  been  created  by  Bus  and  Attila.  Inacih, 
accompanied  by  his  brothers  Enmedsur  and  Ultzindur,  withdrew  with  the  remnants 
of  the  TTuiis  far  into  the  steppes  of  South  TJtissia. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  we  have  no  further  news  of  the  Huns.  Shortly  before 
623,  the  Bjrzantines  mention  the  Hunnish  tribe  of  tbe  Uturgurs  (Utigurs,  on  the 
Sea  of  Azov),  whose  king,  Gorda  (Grod),  accepted  Cluistianity,  and  was  killed  in  a 
revolt  h^d  by  his  brother  Munj^er.  As  early  as  HO?  and  ."OS  ihe  [Caucasian-] 
Albanian  bishop  Qarduyt  of  Arttin  had  made  a  missionary  journey  into  the  lands 
of  the  Sabirs.  In  the  middle  of  the  sixth  centuiy  Procopius  speaks  of  the  Uims 
as  a  people  divided  into  the  two  tribes  of  the  Kntuigiirs  (Kotrigius)  and  Utuigurs, 
resembling  one  another  in  lan>^uage,  dre.s.s,  etc.,  but  weakeninjT  one  another  by 
their  mutual  eonflicts  after  the  autumn  of  ftSR  (r-f.  p.  -12).  We  need  not  then  feel 
surprised  that  the  chieftain  of  tlie  Kutuigurs,  Zabergau,  was  performing  service  in 
the  army  of  the  Avars  under  the  Khagan,  about  662.  These  Euturgurs,  who  were 
also  known  as  (Black)  Bulgarians,  joined  for  the  most  part  with  the  Avars,  who 
are  henceforward  often  known  as  Huns,  in  an  ex]Tedition  to  Pannonia  in  568 ; 
about  630  they  were  forced  to  leave  this  countr}-  iu  consequence  of  the  failure  of 
a  revolt  The  Xhagan  of  the  Avars  now  proelaimed  himseU  ruler  of  the  two  Hun 
tribes,  and  aeat  a  demand  to  Justin  II  in  668  for  the  yearly  sabeidy  which  Bysan- 
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taum  had  formetly  paid.  In  the  year  576  we  find  the  Utuisfun,  with  their  neigh- 

boiire  the  Alaus,  subject  to  the  Western  Turks ;  their  prince,  Anagai,  appears 
before  the  Bosplmnis  (at  Panticapneim)  as  a  simple  Turkish  general.  Shortly  after 
that  time  the  uamc  of  tlie  L  turgurs  disappears  from  history;  their  place  is  taken 
by  the  Bnlgariens  in  Old  or  Oreater  Bii%uia  to  the  east  of  the  Sea  of  Azov.  On 
the  other  hand  in  508  we  meet  again  with  the  Kuturgurs  (Kotzagirs),  who  took 
refuge,  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand  men,  with  th<^  Avar  Khagau,  while  flying, 
with  the  Huus  of  Xaroiadli  and  Zaben,  from  the  Turks.  However,  the  supremacy 
of  the  Ayan  continued  only  until  626  (cf.  p.  280). 

At  the  outset  of  tlie  seventh  century  the  prince  Organa  ruled  over  the 
Kutiirpiirs,  who  liad  iTinained  on  the  Sefi  of  Azov.  Tie  wr»s  an  ally  of  the 
emperor  Heraclius  (p.  64),  accepted  Christianity  in  619,  and  attempted  to  convert 
his  people  to  the  new  faiUi ;  this  success,  however,  was  reserved  for  the  Albanian 
biBhop  Israel  of  lieo-kolnianlc*,  who  preached  the  Armenian  gospel  with  great 
success  in  fi82  at  tlio  court  of  the  Hun  priuee,  Alp-Ilu"'tver  of  Wnrau  an  (to  the  north 
of  T>arl>an(l  in  the  ('aur-fis\i«>.  Afit-r  tlie  death  of  Orpana,  his  coiisin  Kuvrat ' 
united  hm  nation  with  their  kinsmen  the  Bulgarians  on  the  ivubau,  and  shook  ofT 
the  yoke  of  the  Avars.  After  the  death  of  Kuviat  in  668  this  allied  tribe  divided 
into  five  different  honles  under  his  sons.  However,  the  legendary  genealogy,  on 
which  the  story  of  this  division  is  based,  is  not  wholly  tnistworthy,  for  some 
partial  division,  at  least,  must  have  taken  place  in  the  second  hall  of  the  sixth 
century.  One  horde  was  united  about  679  with  the  IChazara  under  Bag-Bajnn, 
the  eldest  son  of  Kuvrat ;  w'nh  these  the  Bulgarians  had  formerly  been  in  alliance 
as  a  neigliViouring  people,  anfl  were  now  to  be  con^juered  by  them.  The  danger 
threatened  by  their  neighbours,  the  Turkish  Fetshenegs  (Patzinaks),  induced  the 
Magyars  about  840  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Khaaue,  under  whose  siiprenuu^ 
they  retained  posseseioo  for  twenty  years  of  their  second  Europieun  hoti^e,  T^ebedia, 
to  tlic  east  of  the  Don.  When  the  Hungarians  abandoned  these  districts 
shortly  after  862  (p.  84)  they  were  joined  by  the  Kabars  {Koffapoi;  in  Turkish  = 
revolters),  who  now  broke  away  from  their  mother  tribe  the  Khaats  and  helped 
the  Hungarians  to  found  a  new  home,  or,  to  be  precise,  found  a  home  for  tliem. 
The  empire  foimded  by  thf  Kha/.ars,  augmented  1>y  (he  remnants  of  tliu  lluns, 
soon  rose  to  importance ;  between  851  and  863  their  dynasty  accept^jd  Christianity 
(cf.  pp.  77  and  284).  Shortly  afterwards,  however,  they  gave  way  before  the  silent 
influence  of  the  Jews  and  accepted  the  Mosaic  bdieL  Their  kingdom  became  a 
formidable  menace  to  the  Smith  Caiica.'^ian  peoples  in  consequence  of  its  great  raids 
(ending  799V  It  must  bo  said,  however,  that,  accordmg  to  J.  Marquart,  no  cred- 
ence need  be  given  lo  the  supposed  letter  of  a  Jewish  Khazar  king,  Joseph,  to  the 
Babbi  Ghiadai,  hrou|^t  from  SIgypt  in  1870  by  Abr.  Firkoviteh;  in  Ois  letter 
(about  950)  an  imposing  series  of  peoples  are  mentioned  as  1>eing  tributar)-,  at  that 
period,  to  the  Hunnish  Bulgarian  kinwlom  of  the  Khazars.  About  969  for  965 
according  to  the  faulty  reckoning  of  tlie  Russian  chronicle)  the  empire  cxhuusted 

1  Kohnt  (Kamt),  cbtefuin  of  th«  UnngondarBalgariani  in  ind«|)«ndenoe  of  the  Aran  About 
486,  •  rabocdiiuto  btmndi  of  tlie  Kuiurgura  (Kotrag*) ;  1 048 


Biyan  (B&g-Bajan)  on  the     Kutragoa,     (Isporich)  Asparuch,  flees  from     Fonith  MW,  in     fifth  MB 
8m  of  Asov:  lubdued  by      we«t  of         the  Khazara  679  and  cxpcia  PeillWHlia 
Uie  Kttuta  679  th*  Don       the  Aram  from  (he  •oattaem 
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by  thrae  contmnal  oampaigDs  fell  before  tbe  advance  of  the  Bnastan  SvjatoslaT. 
The  second  horde  of  the  Hunnish  Bnl^rians  found  a  temporary  hdiiie  to  the  west 
of  the  Don.  The  third  horde,  mTu^kd  \\  ith  other  tribes  of  the  livins,  founded  the 
modem  Bulgaria  under  tbe  leadership  of  Isperich ;  while  the  fourth,  unless  there 
is  aome  confusion  here  with  the  ahove-mentioned  erttlements  of  568,  edvanoed  to 
Fannonia;  their  descendants  are  considered  by  many  to  be  the  Tlieiss  liulcrarlans 
mentioned  in  Hunfrarian  trntlitiuus,  auci  possibly  also  the  Szcklea  of  Transylvania. 

Thus  the  nationality  of  the  Huns  was  broken  up,  coalesced  with  other  nations, 
and  then  disappeared. 

2.  THE  BULGARUNS 
'  A,  Tbb  Obioinal  Home,  thx  MiosAnoMs,  and  tbi  Dtvinm  or  tes 

BVLQABIANS 

TiiE  desert  between  the  Ural  Mountains,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  Lake  Aral  was 
at  one  time  the  home  of  those  Ugrian  families  of  peofiles  to  which  the  Bulganans 

belonged.  H"\v  Lmg  the  T'^grian?  niji}'  liavc  inhalated  these  districts  is  impossible 
to  say.  At  some  time  or  other  rgiiau  raoes  were  driveu  mto  thai  territniy  by  the 
Sabires,  who,  on  iheir  side,  had  leLieaLed  from  the  Avars,  who  were  driven  out  by 
the  Buns;  at  that  time  it  is  probable  that  the  Yoguls  and  Ostiaks,  perhaps  also 
some  Magyar  tribes,  had  retired  northwards  to  the  Tobol,  Irtish,  and  Ob.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  eastern  branch  for  the  niesi  jtart  extended  at  least  to  the  T^nwer 
Volga  and  the  Caucasus  district,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  Bulgarian  tribes, 
who  had  emigrated  at  an  earlier  period,  must  have  been  settled.  These  North 
Caucasian  Bulgarians  were  strongly  inliuenced  by  the  overwhelming  invasion  of 
the  Hnns.  The  fact  is  uixlinibted  that  it  was  the  Bulgarians  who  formed  the 
main  element  of  the  Hunnish  armies;  hence  we  niaj  explain  the  fact  that  we 
hear  of  Hunnish  Bulgarians  in  the  land  of  the  Alans  in  the  fourth  century,  and 
that  we  learn,  shortly  after  HT",  of  iho  Langobards  being  overwhdmed  by  Bul- 
garians of  this  kind.  Thu.s  during  those  decades  the  Bulgarians  Truist  have  par'lv 
exchaugcd  their  old  name  for  that  of  Hun.  This  fact  naturally  does  not  faciliiaie 
the  task  of  distinguishing  the  individoal  families  of  Ifongolian  race,  of  which  we 
have  in  any  case  only  scanty  records,  difficult  to  interpret.  The  Huns,  as  we  have 
seen  fp.  Sift),  had  gradually  rocoived  large  reinforcements  frnm  otlier  iiieml>ers  of 
the  Ural  Altaic-speaking  jieopies,  and  their  Turkish-Tartar  uationaiity  had  been  so 
entirely  transformed  thereby,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  hordes  who 
invaded  Europe  were  primarily  of  Turkish  or  Finnish  race.  After  the  disraption 
of  the  Hunnish  unity  (469  a.  D.)  this  same  phenomenon,  which  reduces  every  con- 
scieiitintia;  historian  lo  complete  despair,  is  repeated  with  greater  intensity.  The 
tribes  formerly  subjected  to  the  Huns  had  now  indeed  recovered  their  freedom ; 
but  they  had  been  subject  for  so. long  a  period  to  Hunnidi  supremacy,  had  so 
entirely  assimilated  their  manners  and  customs,  had  felt  tkemsclvee  to  be  so 
entirely  members  of  the  great  Hunnish  nationality  on  their  marauding  expedi- 
tious, and  bad  so  often  acted  in  accordance  wiih  this  belief,  that  contemporary 
chroniclers  are  continually  in  a  atate  of  confoaion  as  regards  the  idratity  of  these 
separate  elements;  Avars,  Bulgarians^  Safairee,  etc.,  are  shortly  and  simply  known* 
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«s  "Hons.'*  A  century  later  the  opposite  tendency  is  in  force;  the  lenmants  d 

the  Hun  nationality  are  incorporated  with  the  I'ulgariau  people  (p,  324),  and  the 
name  of  Hun  (^isaiipt  ars  fioni  history,  although  the  lepreaentatives  of  this  nation- 
alitj  were  by  no  means  extinct* 

In  Aat  bighly  distuited  age  of  the  great  migrations  we  hear  only  occasionaUy, 
"with  the  exceptii»n  of  the  events  above  mentioned,  of  actions  which  can  be  ascribed 
with  any  certainty  to  the  North  Caucasian  Bulgarians  alone.  In  the  year  482  the 
emperor  Zeuo  (p.  36)  invited  their  help  against  the  Eastern  Gothsw  This  was 
the  first  oocastott  on  trfaich  the  Bnlgarians  came  into  pACtical  contact  with  the 
East  Boman  Empire.  In  505  Sabinianus,  the  Magisttt  Milituni  of  Illyricum,  at 
the  head  of  ten  thousand  Bulgarian  auxiliarr  troops,  was  defeated  on  the  ^rorava, 
while  operating  against  Mundo  the  Gcpid  and  Pitzia  the  Goth.  From  the  shat- 
tered remnants  of  the  Western  Bulgarian  outposts  left  m  these  districts,  that 
braiK'h  may  have  been  formed  or  have  diverged,  which  was  received  about  670, 
imder  its  leader  Alzeco,  into  the  old  land  of  the  Samnites  bv  the  Laii-^'obard 
Dnke  Komuald  of  Beneventum.  In  any  case,  at  that  moment  the  main  body  of 
the  Korth  Caucasian  Bulgarians  were  in  enjoyment  of  complete  independence 
from  the  time  that  Kuvrat  shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  Avars,  about  635,  and  founded 
a  fonniilable  state  in  e:injuneti' .n  with  the  other  branches  of  the  f^nuthern  Uginans 
who  had  been  driven  into  that  <iistrict  (cf.  above).  The  supposition  ma}-  be  correct 
that  the  races  subject  to  this  Uuuguudur  kingdom  uu  the  Kubau  may  have 
included  the  TJnigurs  or  other  ancestors  of  the  Magyais,  of  whose  presence  in  the 
district  nf  tlie  Don  there  is  evidence  during  the  seventh  century  (MasTidi  refers  to 
the  M  vu'vars  of  925  under  the  name  of  Burgar) ;  in  that  case  we  may  find  an 
expiauaiion  of  the  existence  of  Turkish  eieraeuts  of  Bulgarian  Chuvashish  char- 
«0t»»  such  as  are  peculiar  to  the  Magyar  vocabulaiy,  witlmt  necessarily  accepting 
the  hypothesis  of  Heriu.  Vaml^ry,  uf  a  true  Turkish  or  Altaic  origin  for  the 
Magyars  (cf.  on  this  point  section  4,  below). 

However,  in  6.79  the  power  of  the  Unugundur  Bulgarians  was  so  entirely 
shattered  that  for  a  time  only  fr^moitary  remnants  of  them  existed;  the  disturlik 
il^  ftLnnent  was  the  West  Turkish  Khazars,  among  whose  earliest  conquests  and 
settlements  are  included  the  East  Caucasian  plains  on  the  Terek  and  Fsulak, 
together  with  the  nomad  settlements  uf  Balangar  and  Samandar.  However,  the 
Inoken  power  recovered  itself  with  oomparatiTe  rapidity  and  soon  heeame  a  force 
to  be  reckoned  w  iili.  One  jiortion  was  entirely  absorbed  by  the  Khazars;  Isperich, 
the  third  son  r.f  Kuviat,  foumled  a  new  iN-ingdom  on  the  Lower  Danube,  the  fate  of 
which  will  be  followed  more  in  detail  below;  the  fourth  and  fifth  sons  witli  their 
following  migrated  to  the  Avars.  The  second  son  of  Kuvrat,  Kotrag,  settled  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Don  (Kotrags  =  Kututgurs=:  Kotzagirs  =  Ultziagirs  or  Altda^ 
girs),  and  fn>m  this  point  advaneed  along  the  valley  of  the  central  Volga  to  the 
countiy  of  the  Kama  (known  at  this  pi  int  as  the  Ts<,nl,  the  .-econd  of  three  or  four 
tribes  of  these  Volga  Bulgarians),  where  he  founded  tlie  .state  of  "  Great  Bulgaria," 
between  the  two  £ti!  (s  rivers ;  cf.  pu  85).  This  name  also  gives  rise  to  difficulties. 
The  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Azov,  which  were  occupied  by  those  Hunnish  Bulgarian 
Uturgurs  (p.  324)  who  fell  victims  in  568  to  the  Avars  (Uigurs)  and  in  576, 
together  with  the  Alans,  to  the  Western  Turks,  are  now  called,  a^i  uccasiou  rises, 
either  '(dd"  or  "great"  Bulgaria  until  the  oooupation  by  the  Unigurs  (Msgyat^ 
first  half  of  nintii  century).  Special  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  any  eonfusioQ  of 
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the  "Old  Bulgaria"  on  the  Kuban  with  tlie  other  "  01*1  Bulgaria"  in  EurojH'  X  -w 
that  all  the  remaiuing  Bulgarian  states  have  entirely  disappeared  from  ihe  iiiap, 
the  term  *'01d  Bulgaria"  ia  juatifitblj  uaed  to  distinguish  this  country  how  the 
naodero  Bulgaria  (in  reference  to  lingoiatio  peeuliaritiefl»  etci),  and  wiU  occupy  oar 
attcntirin  later  on.  Of  ^n-eatcr  permanence  than  that  Uturgur  kingdom  was 
Great  Bulgaria,  created  by  a  remarkable  retrograde  movement  of  the  band?  of 
Kotrag  i<u  the  Volga  and  Kama,  wliich  showed  considerable  power  uf  endurance, 
and  flottriahfld  from  the  ninth  to  the  thirteenth  century.  For  purpoaee  of  greats 
clearness  we  may  connect  this  state  with  al-BalchI  (Istachrl)  under  the  name  of 
"Outer  Bulgaria."  in  order  to  contrast  it  with  the  state  founded  on  the  Lower 
i>anube  by  isperich  in  67i»,  which  then  appears  a!>  "Inner  Bulgaria"  (Buigan); 
however,  these  titles  are  not  in  common  use  and  are  perhaps  bett^  left  alone.  On 
the  Vdga  and  the  Kama  the  Bulgarians  certainly  carried  on  cattle-breediug  and 
agriculture  to  some  extent  They  were  soon  in  constant  cominunication  witli  the 
Arabs ;  as  early  as  the  year  922  Ihe  Bulgarians  are  said  to  have  accepted  Moham- 
medanism, 8  Statement  which  appears  credible.  In  consequence  <rif  their  inter- 
course  with  the  Arabs,  these  Volga  Bulgarians  acquired  considerable  influence 
over  the  neighbouring  rgiian  races  (the  Magyars  and  others).  Among  other 
proofs  of  the  fact  are  a  few  surviving  monuments,  written  in  a  language  similar  to 
that  of  the  modem  Chuvashes ;  instances  are  the  inscriptions  on  the  gnvestonee 
found  in  the  ruins  of  the  town  of  Bulgar  (Bolgar)  on  the  Kama,  also  the  remnants 
of  a  li>t'  enumerating  the  heatlicn  princes  of  the  Danube  Bulgarians  (until  765), 
wherein  the  ages  are  given  in  Uld  Bulgarian  numerals,  which  can  be  compared 
with  the  words  in  Chuvash.  The  development  of  Great  Bulgaria  was  hindered  for 
a  time  by  Uie  Invasions  from  the  Baltic  of  the  Norman  Vikings  (Bussians);  in  969 
they  devastated  Bulgaria,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  removed 
to  Hungary  under  their  leaders  liila,  Boksu,  and  lletend,  where  they  introduced  as 
Ishmaelites,  under  the  Arpads,  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  Notwithstanding  the 
repeated  invasions  of  the  Russians,  Greater  Bulgaria  maintained  its  independence 
for  a  long  period.  We  have  8}>ecimens  of  Arab  coins,  dated  976  and  977,  which 
were  struck  in  I'.ulgur  and  in  Suvar  (Shivar)  it>  the  name  of  the  Bulgarian  prince 
Mu'min  ben  Ahmad.  Besides  agriculture,  the  Volga  Bulgarians  learnt  manufac- 
ture and  trade  from  Iranian  imm^irants,  which  rapidly  developed  into  the  towns 
of  SuvSr,  Bulgar,  and  Bilar  and  extended  as  far  as  Persia.  In  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury Clreater  Bulgaria  lust  its  independence;  the  country  was  conquered  by  the 
Tartars  and  afterwards  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  Muscovite  Czais. 


B.  Old  BiT-OAitiA  in  Europe 

(a')  The  Sdtlements  of  the  })i>}>rii(Jia  and  of  ^foe^na.  —  The  Bulgarians  who 
had  migrated  to  the  left  bank  of  tlie  Lower  Danube  under  Isperich  (Asparuch; 
pp.  65  and  325)  the  son  of  Kuvrat  had  meanwhile  extended  their  settlements  in 
the  district  between  the  Dniester,  the  ]>aiiul>e,  and  the  Fontus,  whence  they  made 
invasions  into  Hoesia  and  into  Ihiaoe.  The  Bynntine  emperor,  ConstanUne  lY 

^  ntlicr  nanip<>  in  tlii-i  T>;inulip  Biilpirinn  li^f  of  p  rinces  are  Md^nk  (Mc^"ii«T7,io5),  wno  was  Tiliig  nlvsnt 
560  of  the  Slav  Antes,  a  tril>e  then  settled  to  the  north  of  the  Kutogura  between  the  Dniester  and  Dnieiier 
on  the  PodidiiB  tmiu  ud  M  tgktlof  ngpinat  tin  Avaim  tiid  hii  bntluf  KtXrtUnt'*  mrBemir  and 
Ootttia. 
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P<^(ODatiifl>  sent  a  punitive  expedition  against  them  in  679,  with  a  yndsAj 

opposite  result  to  that  intended;  the  victorious  Bulgarians  moved  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  Danube  in  the  same  year,  and  Isperich  occupied  the  territory  from  the 
Moesian  plain  to  the  shores  of  the  Llauk  ^ea  (the  name  DobrudM  is  derived  from 
tiiat  of  the  Kumano-Bulgsriatt  Despot,  Dobrotio,  who  ruled  until  1386  over  Vsma, 
Ealiakra,  and  other  places  on  the  FcsOm  (cf.  below,  p.  346).  The  Slavs  settled  in 
dioee  districts  resigned  themselves  more  readil\-  U>  their  fate,  as  they  were  thereby 
freed  from  the  hated  Byzantine  yoke.  Tliis  European  kingdom  of  Old  Bulgaria 
extended  so  rapidly  that,  at  the  outset  of  die  ninth  oentury,  it  included  all  the 
numerous  Slav  races  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula;  under  this  new  and  comparatively 
mild  governmeut  they  soon  united  into  one  people,  and  adopti^'d  the  name  of  their 
conquerors  the  Bul^iana  The  ruling  class  was  weak  in  numbers,  was  soon 
8ubdi»d  by  the  h^er  oivilizBtioa  of  their  Slav  subjects,  and  adopted  their  lan- 
guage after  two  or  three  centuries,  entainly  after  their  prosperous  {^leriod. 

This  Old  Bulgarian  state,  the  centre  of  {^vity  of  which  lay  in  the  river  ?T?;tem 
of  the  Kamcija  and  in  the  plains  of  the  modern  Dobnidza,  was  ruled  under  an 
aristocratic  constitution.  The  supreme  power  was  in  the  hands  of  a  prince  known 
by  the  native  name  of  Khan;  he  was  supported  by  a  council  of  six  nobles 
(l)oljerin,  boyars).  Serfdom  was  an  ancient  institution,  and  hence  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  was  barl>aric  and  arbitrary.  IJebel  nobles  Inst  not  only  their 
property  and  wealth,  but  their  entire  familiei  wtre  also  exteriuiiiated.  Polygamy 
was  umial;  when  the  husband  died,  his  wives  were  burned  with  his  corpae  or 
buried  in  the  same  grave.  Human  sacrifices,  a  practice  only  practised  at  the 
expense  of  Latin  and  Greek  enemies,  are  reported  from  the  outset  of  the  thirteenth 
century  under  the  "  Pious  '  Johannisza;  an  instance  among  the  savage  Kumauiaus 
belongs  even  to  the  year  1241. 

(b)  The  C'Hidudinrf  History)  of  (he  Henthrn  Ugrian  Nationality  (to  the  First 
Third  of  the  N%ntk  Century).  —  Hardly  had  Isperich  settled  with  his  nation  m  the 
Lower  Danube  districts  than  the  Byzantines,  in  <n<der  to  save  Thrace,  were  forced 
to  agree  to  a  tribute  in  a  o-onvention  of  679.  "\Mien  the  empeiw  Justinian  II 
Rhinotmeto!?,  the  last  descendant  of  the  house  of  lleraclius,  withheld  the  tribute, 
Isperich  defeated  the  Greeks  and  imposed  a  heavier  tribute  on  them.  Under  his 
auooessor  Tervd  (about  700  to  720)  the  Byzantine  emperor,  who  was  «cQed  in  695, 
found  his  chief  support  in  the  Bulgarians  of  Great  Preslav  (Megali  Peristhlava) 
to  the  south  of  Snmen  or  Schumla,  the  modern  Kski-Siamboul.  With  the  help 
of  Tervel,  Justinian,  who  had  meanwhile  married  the  Khazar  princess  Theodora, 
re-established  himself  in  CSonstantiuople  in  705,  heaped  honours  of  every  kind  upon 
his  aUy,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Oae'SBr,  though  shortly  after  he  was 
'  ungrateful  enough  to  dissolve  the  alliance  and  attempt  to  surprise  ihe  Bulgarian 
I  Khan.  At  Anchialos  (in  Old  Itulfjarian,  Tutt-hon)  he  was,  however,  himself  defeated 
by  the  Bulgarian  ruler  in  705,  was  forced  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  and  to  cede  the 
lliraelan  d^triet  of  Zagora,  situated  to  the  south  of  the  Balkans,  which  afterwards 
gave  its  name  to  the  Bulgarian  kingdom  of  Tirnov<i  (Tmovo),  a  name  in  use  for 
<»nturies  among  the  Serbs,  Byzantines,  and  Italians,  though  denoting  different 
localities  according  to  the  changing  situation  of  the  race  (Zugorci  =  Ultramontani). 
When  the  Arabs  besieged  Onostantinopte  in  717  the  Bul^vians  hastened  to  the 
help  of  the  hard-pressed  defendexs  and  rdieved  the  town  in  718  (p.  66)u 
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UndeT  the  f<dlowing  two  princes  the  Bulgariatts  lived  in  an  altemate  state  of 

peace  aud  war  with  (he  P.yzantine  Empire.  When  the  ironoi  last  Constantine  V 
^741-775)  ascended  the  East  Roman  throne,  he  made  preparations  in  Tod  for  a 
campaign  against  the  encroaching  Bulgarians,  but  was  defeated  in  759  in  the 
paasea  of  Ber^ve,  between  Anoliialos  and  Vania.  Ftntunately  fov  BTzantiain 
internal  disturluuicos  broke  out  among  tlie  lUJt,'ariaiis,  whose  vio^mtr  had  more- 
over been  diinini-^lied  by  tlie' tnnisporlation  uf  nioif  than  two  hundred  thoii.saiul 
Slovenians  to  l>ithynia(7G2)  immediately  after  the  death  of  their  prince  Kormisos, 
of  the  house  of  Uldl,  who  on  his  side  had  overthrown  the  ruling  dynaaty  of  the 
Dulo  in  753.  Telec  (Tdetsh ;  760-763),  of  the  family  of  Ugain,  was  summoned 
to  the  thronf> ;  In-,  howevor,  was  defented  by  tlie  Greeks  at  Anchialos,  and  died 
under  the  weapons  of  his  own  exasperated  subjects.  His  successor  Sabin  (a 
fiomanised  Wallachfan,  as  the  name  implies)  was  aooo,  depoeed,  and  forced  to  fiee 
to  ConstantinofJe.  Under  the  princes  Bajan,  Umar,  and  Toktu  confusion  within 
and  pressure  from  without  reached  their  highest  point  Part  of  Bulgaria  was 
occupied  by  Byzantine  troops,  and  the  rest  was  devastated  by  the  neighbouring 
Slav  races.   A  change  of  fortune  took  place  upon  the  accession  of  Oeng  (Telerig» 

72)  t^Iioiily  after  763.  Ho  sium  etMlcJ  liy  treachery,  rather  than  by  force  of 
arms,  in  freeing  his  country  from  the  East  Komans;  in  777  (5)  he  was  expelled  by 
his  revolted  nobles,  and  forced  to  flee  to  ConatAntiaopley  where  be  was  baptised, 
^ofl  married  one  of  tin  imperial  prinoeases.  His  successor,  Kardam,  defeated  the 
Oreeks  on  four  occasions  and  forced  them  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute. 

I^nde'-  the  povei-nment  of  the  Klian  Knim  (802  until  April  13,  S14  or  S15), 
who  had  conquered  Serdika  (Iriadiiza,  Sofia)  in  809,  the  emperor  Nicephoms 
appeared  with  the  object  of  definitely  incorporating  Bulgaria  with  his  empire. 
ThB  capital  of  Eram  was  levelled  to  llie  ground  and  all  proposals  for  peace  were 
rejented.  The  Khan  further  closed  the  niomitain  passes  with  barricades  and 
annihilated  the  whole  Greek  army,  together  with  their  emperor,  on  thtir  retreat  on 
the  night  of  July  25-26,811.  In  July,  813,  Krum  advanced  against  Michael  I 
miangab^  as  for  as  Adnanople;  he  captured  the  town,  and  transported  ten 
thousand  men  with  their  wives  and  children  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube.  His 
«ticeessors,  Cok  (or  Dukum)  and  Diceng,  remained  within  the  frotui-TS  of  their 
own  kingilum  (p.  74)  imtil  the  Bulgarian  prince  Omortag  (Mortagon)  concluded 
4m  armistice  in  817  for  thirty  years  with  the  emperor  Leo  V,  desiring  to  torn  his 
attention  to  the  Franks,  wh  .  were  endangering  the  Bulgarian  kingdom  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Avar'^  from  Pannonia.  Tn  ^l^,  ^22,  and  824  refjuesLs  were  made 
to  Lewis  the  Pious  for  admission  to  ilie  Frankish  imperial  federation  by  the 
Praedenecents  or  Eastern  Abodrites  from  the  old  Servian  town  of  BraniSevo 
^on  both  banks  of  the  Iflava  at  (lie  p  out  of  m  conliuence  vath  the  Danube); 
this  town  had  for  the  moment  shaken  off  the  Bulgarian  yoke,  a^i  a  resvilt  of  the 
revolt  of  the  Pannonian  Slovenian  Ljudevit  (8 15-828);  a  similar  req^uest  was 
made  by  the  TimoGans  on  the  Timok.  Omortag  mtsed  fniitless  ol^eotxans  to 
theee  proposals  in  824,  conducted  &  successful  war  against  Lewis  the  Pioos 
between  827  and  828,  an<l  secured  his  supreniapy  over  (lie  Pannonian  Shivi. 
However,  the  Bulgarian  rule  was  of  no  long  duration  in  this  quarter ;  only  the 
4istrict  at  the  mouths  of  the  Save  and  Drave  remained  subject  to  them  until  the 
arrival  of  the  Magyars.  A  Bulgarian  official  was  resident  in  Bdgrade  as  late  as 
About  895  the  "  Macedonians;'  who  had  been  forcibly  lenoved  in  81$  to 
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the  far  side  o£  the  Danube  from  Adriaoople  and  its  surroundings,  attempted  to 
ttvail  tiiemselires  of  the  absence  of  some  part  of  the  Bnlgaiiana,  who  had  marched 
against  Tliessalouica  under  their  leader  Khan  Bo(go)ris-Micbat>l,  to  flee  to  the 
Koman  districts.  They  actually  micfpeded  in  their  attempt ;  for  when  tlie  Khan 
Malamir  (Baldimir,  Vladimir),  a  grandson  of  £rum,  crossed  the  Danube  on  this 
news,  they  inflicted  each  a  blow  upon  him  that  he  was  foroed  to  turn  for  help  to 
the  Magyars,  who  then  dwelt  nut  far  from  the  Danube  mouth ;  in  the  meantime 
tlie  fn^itivea  found  their  way  safely  on  boaid  tiie  abipa  which  the  empewt 
Theophilua  had  sent  to  meet  them.  * 

(e)  The  Conversion  of  the  Slav  Bulfjarians  to  CkriiHii'Mty  (840-337).  —  Under 
the  Kliau  Presjain  Cliristiauit y  had  already  lietjim  to  take  root  in  the  Bulparinn 
Empire.  His  successor,  Boris  (Bogons ;  from  844  to  845,  or  possibly  only  from 
852),  was  largely  occupied  during  the  iirst  half  of  his  reign  with  wars  against  the 
Chreeks,  the  Serhs,  the  Croatuiis,  ami  the  Franks.  For  the  most  part  his  conflicts 
ended  unfavourably.  A^^ninst  the  Franks  he  f  night  in  853,  as  an  ally  of  the  Mora- 
vian prinee  Rastislav  (p.  -IVA) ;  he  al«»  fmif.Tht  afjainst  the  Panii'inian  Slavs  at  the 
instigation  of  Cliailes  the  Bald,  wlio  hud  surtered  a  severe  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
ILewis  the  German.  Boris  now  joined  the  East  Frankish  king,  whose  son,  Karl- 
mann,  had  revtdted  with  the  help  of  Bastislav  (862).  Karlmnnn  was  beaten ; 
Tjewis  and  Boris  concluded  a  treaty  of  nlHimce  in  864  at  TuUn  nn  the  Hanulje, 
which  was  renewed  in  892  by  tlie  en)^>en)r  Amulf,  and  remained  in  force  for 
<sentQrte9.  tn  the  same  or  in  the  following  year  (865)  the  Byzantines  eeded  to 
the  B.ilf^arians  "Zagoria"  (between  the  important  frontier  f  ttiess  Beveltos  Or 
Valandar  and  the  Iron  Gate ;  for  the  shifting  the  name  ct  p.  236).  There  may  be 
A  connection  between  these  and  the  foihmnng  events. 

A  great  transformation  had  heen  brouglit  to  pa.s3  in  the  spirifcnal  life  of  the 
whole  of  the  Slav  people  by  the  brothew  CSonstantine  and  Methodios  (cf.  pp.  78 
and  233).  By  their  efforts  nuistianity  spread  so  rapidly  iri  Lower  Pannonia  (if 
not  under  Privuia,  848  to  801,  then  under  Kocel  or  Xozel,  861  to  874j  and 
Moravia  that  the  Bulgarian  prince  Boris  fbnnd  himself  in  the  midst  of  powerful 
CSuistian  nobles»  whose  doctrine  he  was  forced  to  consider  indispensable  to  the 
maintenance  and  security  of  his  kingdom.  B  ^ris  also  became  a  Christian  for 
political  reasons  (rf.  p.  7H),  At  first  (H64)  he  began  to  negotiate  with  Pope 
Nicholas  I,  through  the  medium  of  King  Lewis,  but  afterwards  preferred  to  turn 
to  Byzantium ;  when  he  was  there  baptised  he  took  the  name  of  Michael, in  honour 
of  his  godfather  the  emperor  Michael  III.  He  showed  indefati>^'able  energy  in 
preaching  the  new  faith  to  his  subjects  (and  also  to  the  Slavs  in  the  southwest)  by 
the  founding  of  seven  churches,  and  by  contmual  threats  and  exhurtuLioiis  (between 
S64  and  867),  while  he  cruelly  crashed  the  revolt  of  the  noUea  who  remained 
faithful  to  heathendom ;  he  even  executed  their  women  and  childten  in  a  most 
4roel  manner  and  extetiniiiated  wh'de,  families. 

After  a  reign  of  thirty-six  years  Boris  abdicated,  in  888,  in  favour  of  his  eldest 
am  Yladimtr  end  retreated  to  a  monastery.  "WhOe  Symeon,  the  youngest  son  of 
Boris,  devoted  himself  to  science  in  dmstantinople  with  a  zeal  which  afterwaixis 
procured  hini  llie  nickname  of  the  "half  (Jrcek,"  Khan  Madimir  led  a  dissipated 
life,  and  thereby  seriously  endangered  the  work  his  father  had  begun.  After  four 
years  Bens  found  hunaelf  oblig^  to  leave  his  mooasteiy  for  a  short  time  for  the 
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purpose  of  depoeing  Vladiinir  and  nising  Symecm  to  the  throne.   Michael  Boris 

died  un  May  2,  907.  He  is  the  first  of  the  series  of  Bulgarian  national  saints^  and 
is  revered  as  the  converter  of  his  nation  to  Christianity. 

Under  the  government  of  8ymeoii  (893-9:27)  tlie  Bulgarian  state  attained  its 
greatest  ezpansioD.  It  ezt^ed  frmn  the  hanks  of  the  Danube  to  the  mountains 
of  Bbodope  and  Pindos  (southward  from  Mesembria  to  Adrianople).  Besides  the 
Danuhe  Bulgarians,  he  ruled  over  Mrtcedonia,  Thessalia,  Kpii-os,  the  modeni 
Albania  (the  coast  of  Corfu  as  far  as  Drini,  vtdth  the  exception  of  some  Byzantine 
sea  townaX  while  Serria  paid  htm  tribute^  By  moms  of  a  series  of  fortunate 
campaigns  Symeon  brought  the  East  Koman  Empire  to  the  verge  of  destruction. 
The  tirst  indn-  envnit  to  a  breach  of  the  peace  was  given  bv  the  Byzantines  them- 
selves, who  iuj^^d  heavy  customs  duties  upon  gi>udi>  imported  from  Bulgaria. 
When  Symeon  was  unable  to  remove  this  embargo  upon  Bulgarian  tmde  by  dip- 
l<Hnatio  means,  he  declared  war  ;  after  be  had  heiiieu  the  guards  of  the  capital  in 
seveinl  battk's,  lie  sent  hnme  the  TCliazar  mercenaries,  whom  he  had  captured,  with 
their  noses  cut  otf.  The  emperor  Leo  VI  now  called  to  his  aid  the  heathen 
Magjars,  who  at  this  time  (894)  occupied  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  Symeon 
was  foroed  to  retire  at  the  end  of  January',  S9.j,  before  the  general  Nicephorus  Fho- 
ca?.  who  was  rjuirkly  re<_-alle<l  fu'iii  Asia  Minnr.  while  Bulgaria  was  devastated  as 
far  as  the  i-uyai  seat  of  Great  Freslav  (p.  329)  by  the  Magyars  and  Khazar  Kabars 
(p  325)  under  Liuntis,  the  son  of  Arpad,  who  had  been  ferried  across  the  Danube 
in  the  imperial  ships.  Symeon  suffoed  two  defeats,  threw  himsdf  into  the  fortress 
of  Drster  (Silistria),  and  lagged  for  an  armistice  from  the  Patrician  Eustathius, 
Drungarios  of  the  Excubitores.  The  emperor  I^eo  agreed  and  recalled  his  armies. 
Syiueuu  forthwith  annihilated  the  Mag>'ars  whom  Uie  Byzantines  had  left  on  hi.s 
side  of  the  Danuhe  (May,  8d5),  and  those  that  were  left  on  the  further  bank  were 
driven  away  by  the  Petshenegs,  who  were  in  alliance  with  Sjrmeon  (p  85,  above). 
He  then  secured  an  athantapenns  peace  from  Byzantitnn  by  pn>misin^  the  uncon- 
ditional return  of  the  prisoners,  including  those  who  had  been  made  by  the  Magyars 
and  purchased  from  Uiem.  Soon,  however,  the  unsatisfaotoiy  completion  of  this 
contract  gave  him  reason  to  feel  fresh  dissatiafaction  with  East  Borne ;  be  broke 
the  pf»aee  and  defeated  the  Byz;intine  troopj!  under  the  new  commander  of  the 
Guards,  Xatakaios,  at  Bulgarophygos,  not  far  from  Adiiauople.  The  eiuperor  Leo 
was  so  alarmed  at  the  loss  of  his  general  that  he  even  armed  the  Mdiammedan 
priaoneis  of  war  then  confined  in  Constantino})le  (890).  The  peace  now  concluded 
between  the  Bulgarians  and  Greeks  lasted  until  the  death  of  the  Byzantine 
emperor  (911). 

Symeon,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Bulgarian  Czar  in  917,  employed  the  years 
of  peace  in  stimulating  literary  movem^ts.  Educated  in  Constantinople,  he  was 
a  zealonp  pch^tlar  of  Christian  liieratme,  and  did  liis  best  to  bring  home  the  new 
teaching  to  his  people.  After  the  death  of  Meihodios  (885)  his  disciples  Hed  from 
Moravia  and  found  a  suitable  refuge  in  Bulgaria,  as  in  the  other  Southern  Sl&v 
countries  (p  235).  The  reign  of  the  Gear  Symeon  forms  the  dosing  age  of  the 
(early  Slavonic)  Bulgarian  literature,  though  this  literature  is  confined  tn  ecclesi- 
astical writings.  The  bishop  Constant ine,  the  Pope  Gn'gnri-,  John  the  Exarch, 
the  monk  Chrabr  (p  286),  and  «Jiher  authors  at  Symeon's  maguilicent  court,  raised 
eoclesiastical  litmture  to  a  hei^t  that  justifies  comparison  with  the  Latin  and 
Greek  literature  of  the  period,  and  also  extended  it  from  Bul^ria  to  Swvia  and 
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Russia.  At  thA  command  of  the  Czar  theological  works  and  translations  from  the 
Greek  were  composed.  Surrounded  liy  scholars,  lie  found  time  himself  for  litcraty 
activity ;  to  him  is  ascribed  the  iianslation  of  a  whole  collection  of  homilies  of 
John  Chrysostom,  to  which  he  gave  the  title  of  *  Zlalo  8truj(a)  (stream  of  gold). 
We  need  not  be  surprised  tiiat  oontempoMiies  weie  aoenirixtmed  to  compare  him 
with  King  Ptolemaios  of  Eg}'pt. 

In  the  year  912  Symeou's  peaceful  work  was  interrupted.  The  emperor  Leo 
had  died,  and  his  successor  Alexander  (p,  85)  went  out  of  his  way  to  insult  the 
mesaengen  of  the  Czar  Symeon  when  th^  lequested  a  rene^x^  of  the  peace. 
Alexander  did  not  feel  the  weight  of  Symeou's  revenge,  which  was  reserved  for 
his  successor,  Constautine  VII  Porphyrogennetos ;  notwiihstanding  the  heljt  of 
tlie  Magyars^  Servians,  and  Arabs,  the  battle  of  Mesenibiia  ended  with  ihe  defeat 
of  the  Byandnes  on  August  20»  917.  With  the  exceptioii  of  Gonstantinople  and 
some  parts  of  tlie  seab'iiird,  almost  the  whole  peninsula  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
BuljriTians.  About  tlie  same  time  the  Serbs  also  came  under  Symeon's  suprem- 
acy ;  with  the  supi»ort  of  Michael  Wysevyc  (912-926),  the  prince  of  the  Southern 
Scffbs,  or  Zaehlumiana  (p.  281),  he  imprisoiied  and  executed  their  high  Zupan 
F^r.  whose  policy  favoured  the  Byzantines,  and  set  uji  Paul,  a  relative  of  1^ 
murdered  man,  as  his  successor  (917).  Tn  919  the  l\v/antine  emperor,  who  was 
distinguished  rather  for  scholarship  than  for  political  capacity,  appointed  his  field- 
matahal  Komanus  Lakapenoe  as  co-regent  i^inst  Symeon's  will  (p^  86).  In  923 
SymeOD  appeared  before  the  gates  of  the  capital  and  began  negotiations  for  the 
necessary  naval  assistance  with  the  Faiemid  Fadhln  uf  Kainian  (Quaituvjlu)  and 
captured  Adhanople.  It  was  only  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  Fetshen^  and 
Magyars  in  the  North  that  mduoed  him  to  oondude  peace  at  the  personal  request 
of  ihe  lioinan  on  September  9,  924  (according  to  Max  Blidinger,  as  late  as  Novem-* 
her  9,  926).  While  Symwn  was  occupied  with  f>yzantium,  the  Servian  Zupan, 
Paul,  whom  he  had  set  up,  was  aiming  at  independence.  Symeou  sent  an  army  to 
Servia,  depoaed  Paul,  and  handed  over  the  principality  to  a  certain  Zacharias  in 
923 ;  he,  however,  also  entered  into  relations  wiUi  the  Byzantines,  and  was  there- 
fore forced  to  iiee  frnni  Symeon  to  Croatia.  Syraeon  wa.s  Tmable  to  realize  his  plan 
of  bringing  Croatia  under  his  supremacy,  owing  to  the  deieat  m  927  of  his  field- 
marshal  Alp  ba^tur  (Alobc^tur).  He  died  on  May  27, 927,  the  greatest  Czar  of  the 
Bulganans,  at  onoe  a  gmeral,  a  scholar,  and  the  &8t  pioneer  of  Eunqiean  culture. 

(d)  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Old  Bulgarian  State  under  Peter  nnd  Bnrh  IT ; 
tiie  BoijumUes.  —  Symeon's  carefvUly  constructed  state  fell  to  ruins  under  his  sou 
Peter  (927-969).   Under  his  government  the  dedine  of  the  newly  formed  state  of 

Old  Bulgaria  was  accelerated  by  foes  within  and  without.  Symeon  had  left  four 
sons.*  Michael,  the  son  of  his  first  marriapje,  had  been  confined  in  a  monastery  to 
secure  the  throne  to  Feter ;  the  latter  had  two  other  brothers,  John  and  Boyan,  who 
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was  popiilarlv  supposed  to  l»e  a  mnjpcian.  The  Byzantines,  Majiyars,  Renianf?,  and 
Avars  were  only  awaiLiBg  au  opportunity  to  humiliate  the  youthful  Czar,  Hard 
pressed  on  every  side,  Peter  coulracted  a  marriage  on  September  8, 927,  with  Maria^ 
the  granddaughter  of  the  anperor  Bomanus  (cf.  p.  49),  in  order  to  seeure  the  peace 
of  his  kingdom  with  the  help  of  the  (  Jie^ks.  This  step,  howfvpr,  was  destined  to 
be  fatal  to  Bul^iaria.  With  the  entry  of  the  first  I?yzantine  ( V^i  itia,  Ea.st  Koman 
iniluence  began  to  lake  hold  o£  Bulgarian  politics,  an  iullueu<^e  iie:^lmed  to  produce 
unlimited  disaster  in  the  following  centuries.  Greek  tendencies  nonr  made  than- 
selves  felt  both  in  Church  and  state.  The  older  strain  of  the  Bulgarian  people,  the 
comrades  ixi  arms  of  the  Czar  Synieon,  wne  (lissatisfied  with  the  new  state  of 
afiairsaud  joined  the  younger  brother  John.  However,  the  revolt  was  soon  sup> 
pveased  with  the  help  of  Bysantine  troops ;  John  was  taken  to  Constantinople,  was 
overwhehned  with  presents  by  the  emperor  Homanus,  and  was  married  to  a  noble 
Armenian  woman.  After  a  short  time  the  monk  llkliehnel,  Svmeon's  eldest  son, 
also  revolted,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  malcontents  in  929.  However^ 
he  died  before  he  was  able  to  drive  the  Bysantine  courtiers  out  of  the  country. 
The  oontuaual  opposition  to  Byzantine  misgovern ment,  which  was  smouldering  at 
the  court  of  tlir  C/ai,  br  -ke  out  into  tlame  in  0(V.'>,  when  the  Boljar  (noble)  Sisman 
revolted  against  the  weak  government,  and  after  a  shui't  stnigglc  secured  the  west- 
ern provinces  of  Maoedonia  and  Albmia  (cf.  bdow,  p.  336).  The  Serbs  also  hroke 
away  from  Bulgaria,  and  constant  p  Umdering  raids  upon  the  country  were  made 
by  the  ^lagj'ars  and  the  Turkish  mmad  peofile  of  tlie  Pet.=;henegs.'  Mcanwhilp, 
however,  Peter  carried  on  a  luxuriou '  life  auud  his  Greek  relations  and  courtiers. 

Under  the  government  of  tliib  g,K>d-uatuied  and  cultured  Czar  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  Bulgftrians  was  exposed  to  severe  attacks.  A  £ew  years  after  the  intro- 
duction of  Chri.stianity  into  Bulgaria,  a  ?peeial  form  of  o]>|M>.sition  made  itself  felt 
among  the  people  to  the  teaehinp  of  the  State  Church,  which  l>egan  to  decay  nniler 
the  influence  uf  the  podautiy  and  preciosity  of  Byzauiiue  literature,  while  ihia 
oppositioit  was  based  upon  old  reUgious  traditions,  it  was  specially  drawn  to  the 
teaching  of  a  new  sect  The  not  inconsiderable  survivals  of  the  heathen  TJgrian 
popular  m}*tholn<rv'  and  cosmogony,  faded  remnants  of  which  still  exist  in  tliose 
districts,  formed  the  basis  for  the  development  in  Bulgaria  of  the  sect  of  the 
Bognmiles,  whose  dualist  doctrine  was  at  the  outset  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  oC 
the  nation.  Bogumilism  began  its  career  on  the  Balkan  Peninsula  with  the  aettle- 
ment  of  the  Armenian  I'aulicians  (p.  f'9):  in  746  Constantine  V.  Kopronymos 
had  transported  a  large  number  of  them  lixim  Syria  to  Thrace,  to  act  as  frontier 
guards,  and  a  persecution  initiated  by  Basil  about  S70  can  only  have  increased 
their  numbers.  In  ilie  first  half  of  Peter  s  reign  the  Po|«  Bogumil  appeared  in 
Bulgaria;  he  was  also  Iviiowu  as  .Teremias,  and  came  forward  as  the  reformer  of  the 
Paulician  doctrine.  His  teaching  was  merely  a  new  stage  in  the  steady  develop- 
ment of  a  doctrine  formed  by  the  mixture  of  Syrian,  Persian,  and  Greek  theoiiee 
with  fn^pnents  of  Christianity;  it  was  marked  by  a  gradual  conformation  to  Ghria- 
tianitv,  thouj^li  at  the  same  time  the  remnants  of  the  old  heathen  cosmoprony, 
derived  from  the  Ugrian  religion,  were  not  east  away.  According  to  the  traditions 
of  the  Ugrians,  God  aeated  the  world  with  the  help  of  Satan,  who  eventually 
desires  to  secure  the  chief  power  for  himseli  From  this  division  proceed  the 

1  Cr.  fh  948;  tnA  Koiwt.  JireSek  in  the  E^ty-niuth  Anaoil  «f  tin  Bitnagilieiklito  dm  kOn(|^iak 
IXibmischen  QeKlbohfeft  dcr  WuMiuelMfMa. 
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good  and  the  evil  principles.  According  U)  Bogumil,  the  good  divinity  was  a 
perfect  Triune  beinjf,  the  creator  of  tl^e  perfect  and  unseen  world,  inhabited  by- 
spiritual  beings;  while  the  bad  diviuiLy,  Satan,  or  the  devil,  created  the  visible 
ohangeable  world*  tiie  oosmos  animtte  or  inaplnmte.  The  oppoaitian  arisiiig  froia 
this  i-ontnist  between  matter  and  spirit  exists,  according  to  thiO  moral  philoeophy 
of  the  Bogumiles.  onlr  in  the  soul  of  man.  "  The  soul  is  an  angel  fallen  from 
heaven,  imprisoned  in  the  body,  which  will  return  to  its  former  home  after  the 
lest  death."  Besides  the  Scriptures,  tlie  Bogumiles  had  tnany  other  writings,, 
which,  together  with  their  preaching,  they  spread  over  the  whole  of  Euxopft. 
BogUTiiil  himself  made  a  collection  of  apocryi>hal  wriliiiffs,  which  were  counted 
among  the  saci'ed  books  by  hi»  adherents.  His  gloomy  doctrine,  which  pronounced 
the  damnation  of  all  animate  natore,  dominated  the  minds  of  the  masses,  whereas 
tiie  nobiUty  clung  more  olnflfltly  to  tlie  powerful  Eastern  Church. 

This  intellectual  moveineiU  l)iou<ihL  luischief  euouc;h  upon  the  Czar  Peter.  In 
the  year  9G3  the  impeiial  throne  of  Byzantium  was  ascended  by  Nicepborus  II 
Phocas  (p.  SO) ;  at  his  secret  iustigatiou  the  Russian  prince  (Svjatoalay,  Svetoskv) 
invaded  Bolgaiia  in  August,  968,  and  devastated  the  oountry  witili  the  sttppoit  (jM 
the  Byzantines.*  The  nobility  joined  the  Greeks,  while  the  common  people, 
whose  niiuds  were  clouded  by  the  teaching  of  Boguniil,  refiif^eil  iheTr^^elves  lo 
quiet  ueuiraUty.  Nicephorus,  however,  soon  perceiveii  timt  he  had  brouj^^iiL  u  dan- 
gerous enemy  into  his  own  neighbouriiood  in  the  person  of  the  Rusaians,  and 
secured  a  peace,  which  was  to  have  been  confirmed  by  the  double  marriage  of  two 
Byzantine  prmces  with  Bulgarian  princesses.  Peter  also  sent  his  sons  Boris  and 
Jiomauus  to  Constantinople  to  be  educated;  he  himseli  enjoyed  tliis  doubtful 
peaoe  only  for  a  short  time ;  he  died  on  Jaanary  30,  969,  leaving  hie  tottering 
throne  to  his  sou  Boris  II.  Attracted  by  the  prosperity  of  the  Danube  distrioto^ 
Svjat<^>ftlav  invaded  the  coimtry  witli  liis  IJussians  for  the  second  time  in  the  sum- 
mer of  969,  took  the  title  of  Czar  and  established  himself  in  the  country ;  this 
was  a  deathhlow  to  Old  Bulgaria,  after  an  existence  of  tbrse  hundred  years.  In 
971  the  new  Byxanttne  emperor  John  Tzimisees  (p^  87)  freed  BiUgaria  fi^>m  th» 
liussians,  but  incoi-pfiraifd  it  witli  ilie  Piv^antine  Empii-e.  Jioris  II  was  forced  to 
abdicate,  aitd  his  younger  brother  Komanus  was  made  an  eunuch. 

(«)  l%e  SiimanieUof  JVnt  Bulgaria  (S>e5-l<?14).  —  Western  Bulgaria  alon» 

continued  an  independent  existence  under  Sisman  T,  wlio  hud  secured  his  inde- 
jHjndence  viiider  the  Czar  Peter  in  9C3.  He  left  behind  him  four  sons ;  of  these 
his  successor,  the  Czar  V&vid,  fell  in  battle  against  the  nomad  Wallachians,  while 
Hoses  ksfe  Us  liie  in  an  attack  upon  Seies ;  the  third  son,  Aaron,  was  eaosouted  fay 
the  orders  of  his  youngest  brother,  Samuel  (cL  p.  40).  Samuel  now  ascended  thue 
thi-one  of  "Western  Bulgaria,  and  letained  it  for  almost  fom-  decades,  amid  great 
confusion  (97G-1014).  His  domestic  policy  was  guideil  by  one  great  principle, 
to  avoid  arousing  the  hostility  either  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  which  was  pre- 
eminent in  the  oountry  and  enjoyed  the  supjtort  of  the  powerful  nobles  (bolyai's), 
or  of  the  Koman  Church,  which  had  confened  the  Czar's  crown  n]«on  him,  as 
before  upon  Symeon  ami  Peter,  or  again  of  the  Bogumiles,  who  weie  spread 
throughout  the  coimiry. 

^     1  8m  the  pUt«  fiunng  tU* ptg/b*  ** A Omlry  Fi^t  Mw«ea  Bdgninvaiid  Bomimh  in  tlM  Tauth 
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Alter  the  death  of  the  emperor  Tzimisoes  (976)  the  throne  of  Byzantium  was 
ascended  by  two  youths  of  the  family  of  Basil  T,  the  brothers  Basil  11  and  Con- 
stantine  VIII ;  revolts  thereupon  broke  out  in  every  comer  of  the  wide  empira 
This  induced  tlie  0^  Samud  to  libente  the  Bulgariaiu  in  Moena,  who  had  been 
hastily  subdued,  and  to  re.'^tnre  the  kingdom  of  Symeon  within  its  former  bound- 
aries. Huwevtir  Basil  II,  who  was  a  cniel  rtder,  notwithstandiug  his  monastic 
mode  of  life,  had  made  it  his  object,  inuiiediately  upon  entering  upon  his  goverQ> 
ment,  to  bring  about  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  Bnlgariens.  Sftmnd  invaded 
Thrace  and  marched  upon  Thessaly  and  Hellas,  devastating  the  oountfy  as  he 
went  A  battle  was.  fout;hl  on  the  Isker  between  khtiiiiau  and  Simokov  in  981, 
at  Stoponian  (Stiponje) ;  Basileios  himself  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  escaping  to 
Philippopolis.  A  peace  of  fifteen  years  suooeeded,  partly  interrupted  by  a  fniitleaB 
attempt  to  beaiege  Sofia  (987).  Meanwhile  Samuel  conquered  the  cmsta  of  the 
Adriatic  and  made  the  Servian  prince  Jolm  Vladimir  his  vassal.  In  the  year 
906  a  se<^on(l  war  liroke  out  nf:rain8t  Basil  II,  and  on  this  occasion  the  Bulgarian 
army  was  amiihilated  on  the  banks  of  the  Spercheios.  In  the  following  yeais  the 
By  xantinee  oocupaed  the  Bulipnian  conn^  witbout  striking  a  blow  (only  the  fartreas 
of  Pernik  or  Peringrad  on  the  Struma  held  out  in  1002  as  vigorously  as  afterwards 
in  lOlf.)  ;  the  result  was  that  at  the  mitbrenk  of  the  last  war  Samuel  was  in  pos- 
session only  of  Western  Macedonia,  Albania,  and  the  environs  of  Soha.  in  the 
south  of  the  passes  of  Kl<e)idion  and  Kimbalongon  (Kimpulung  in  Roumania), 
his  army  was  annihilated  on  July  29>  1014>  on  the  B^lasitza  mountain  (Valatbiata, 
cf.  p.  88 ;  according  to  Willi.  Ghtz  on  the  upper  Struma,  between  Dupnica  and 
Samokov  in  Western  Bulgaria).  The  Czar  escaped  with  difficulty  to  Prilepi 
Basil  II  put  out  the  eyes  of  all  his  Bulgarian  prisoners,  gave  every  hundred  of 
them  a  one-eyed  man  as  a  guide,  and  thus  allowed  them  to  return  home.  Samuel  w 
unable  to  bear  up  under  this  heavy  blow,  and  died  suddenly  on  September  15,1014 

(/)  The  Byzandm  Supremacy  (JOlS-1286).  —  Under  Samuel's  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Gabriel  (Ttedomir),  the  Greeks  again  invaded  Bulgaria.  In  1015  flabriel 
was  inunleretl,  whQe  hunting,  by  his  (  (tusin,  John  Vladislav,  probably  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  emperor  Basileios  II.  The  negotiations  for  peace  set  on  foot  by  the 
murderer  led  to  no  result,  and  Basil  II  declined  to  abandon  his  object  A  fresh 
army  invaded  Bulgaria.  In  the  spring  of  1018  John  Vladislav  fell  in  battle 
before  Dm'azzo.  After  a  short  and  desperate  strugjrle,  liif5  son  Fruzin  surrendereil 
and  was  appointed  ciuninamler  of  the  Coiut  (luanis  by  the  etnperor.  From  the 
yeai  1018  onwards  Bulgaria  for  full  one  hundred  uud  liity  years  no  longer  formed 
an  obstacle  to  the  expansion  of  the  Bysantine  Empire,  which  had  never  been 
more  powerful  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  since  the  time  of  Marcianus,  Leo  T,  and 
Justinian  I.  The  work  of  the  great  Czar  Synicou  bad  been  destroyed  (cf.  p.  HS). 
Moht  of  the  Boiyars  were  given  posts  at  the  Byzaniiae  court  by  liasiL  Xatharina, 
a  daughter  of  John  Vladislav  (cf.  p  49),  and  iht  last  Czarina  Maria,  lived  in  Ctm- 
atantinople  as  ladies  of  the  court,  while  high  military  posts  were  given  to  the 
^vsraanid  princes.  The  Bulgarian  Church  retained  its  independence,  but  its 
supreme  head  was  no  longer  to  be  called  patriarch,  but  archbishop^  The  country 
was  divided  into  districts  or  themata,  each  under  the  government  of  a  Stiat^^s ; 
as  these  olticials  usually  occupied  their  posts  only  for  a  year,  they  did  their  best  to 
exhaust  the  wealth  of  their  reapective  provinces  with  aU  speed. 
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After  tftie  death  of  Basil  II  the  East  Boman  Empire  entered  upon  a  period  of 

decay  (p.  89).  Peter  Deljan  (Deleauos),  supposed  to  be  the  sou  o£  tba  unfortunate 
Gabriel,  escaped  from  captivity  and  was  welcoraed  l>y  the  nation  as  Czar  itv  1040. 

'  At  the  same  tune  the  Slavs  at  l>araz20  pruclainied  the  warrior  Tichoniir  as  Czar; 
however,  he  was  soon  deposed  and  atoned  to  death  by  the  people.   Deljan,  as  sole 

•  ruler,  then  undertook  an  expedition  against  Thessaloniua,  where  Manuel  Ibatzes 
(Ivac),  the  cliamlieilain  of  the  emperor  Michael  TV,  wpnt  over  to  the  Bulg^inans 
with  the  army  and  tlie  iinperiai  treasury.  Epirua  and  Hellas,  weary  of  the  extor- 
tlon8<rfthe  Strotegi,  joined  Deljan.  He,  however,  unfortunately  appointed  Aluaian, 
the  yom^er  brother  of  John  Vladislav  (]>.  49)  as  co-regent  in  September,  1040, 
and  by  way  of  thanks  w;is  drufji^ed  aii<I  bUiideil  \<y  liim  on  July  3,  1041,  and  sent 
to  Byzantium.  For  this  reason  the  Bulgarian  revolt  came  to  an  end  in  December 
of  tlie  same  year. 

Immediately  afterwards  (1048-1053)  Bulgaria  became  the  scene  of  dreadful 

struggles  wi(h  the  pure  Turkish  race  of  ihe  Petshenegs  or  Palzinaks  fp.  ?>?i4),  who 
had  long  before  embraced  the  Moliuminedau  faith;  they  had  been  liiiveti  out  of 
their  steppes  ftoiu  the  Lower  Danube  to  the  Crimea  by  the  kindred  race  of  the 
KumanianSy  and  had  established  themselves  on  either  side  of  the  Balkans  shortly 
before  1048.  On  the  further  side  eleven  tribes  were  settled,  about  eighty  thou- 
sand in  number,  under  their  Khan  Tiraeh,  while  two  tribes,  nmo^lnting  t(j  twenty 
thousand  heads,  bad  accepted  baptism  under  their  chief  Kegeii,  received  settle- 
ments in  the  Dobrudia,  and  now  joined  the  Byzantines,  at  the  end  of  1048,  in 
ooncjuering  their  relatives  on  the  other  side  of  the  Danube.  The  prisoners  were 
settled  by  Constantine  IX  Monomachos  (p  90)  in  the  valleys  of  the  western 
mountain  district,  in  those  of  Sotia  and  Nis,  and  in  Noiiliern  Macedonia  (in  the 
plain  of  OvcpoljeX  Some  of  them  were  also  employed  as  mercenaries  in  Asia 
Minor;  but  in  that  country  they  revolted  in  104!i,  and  after  a  vi^tnous  struggle 
concluded  a  thirty  years'  peace  with  Eastern  Kome,  and  retreated  for  tlie  rtmst- 
part  beyond  the  Danube  in  1054,  leaving  behind  them  permanent  remains  and 
tncea  of  their  occupation.  In  1064  they  hel^K-d  the  Byzantines  to  drive  back  an 
invasion  of  sixty  thousand  Kumanians.  In  1073  and  1086  they  gave  their  sup- 
P'irt  to  Bulgarian  rev<dts  against  By/.an(iuiu  and  the  Dobrudza.  It  was  not  until 
April  29, 1091,  that  the  Byzantine  armies,  after  suffering  a  series  of  defeats,  were 
victorious  at  the  battle  of  Lehtmion,  and  with  the  help  of  the  Kumanians  were  able 
to  put  an  end  to  the  devastations  caused  by  the  savage  Petshenegs  (pi  92).  Once 
more  tlie  prisoneis  were  forced  to  settle  in  Macedonia,  or  were  occupied  elsewhere 
in  the  empii-e  as  military  colonists.  Petsheueg  archers  opposed  the  crusaders  of 
Peter  of  Amiens  in  1069  and  the  Normans  of  Boheuuud  in  1097. 

During  the  Byaantine  supvenuugr  the  seob  of  the  Bogumiles  developed  a  wholly 
unexpected  vigour.  Notwithstanding  the  repeated  and  cruel  persecuticms  instituted 
by  different  emperors  (Alexios  had  their  chief  elder  Basil,  together  with  his  twelve 
"apostles,"  burnt  in  Constantinople  in  1118),  the  Bogumile  doctrine  spread  west- 
wards by  way  of  the  Bysantine  settinnents  in  Lower  Italy.  In  Germany  the 
adherents  of  this  bdUef  were  known  as  Cathari,  in  Italy  and  Bosnia  as  Patarenea, 
in  Fmnce  as  .^IbigenHes.  In  oppof?ition  to  the  unlimited  dualism  of  former  times 
(p.  334),  to  which  the  Macedonians  clung  tenaciously,  a  second  party  ruse  in 
Bulgaria  during  the  military  confunon  of  the  tenth  century,  which  was  marked  by 
a  bdief  in  a  moderate  form  of  monotheiam,  and  ezplatDed  the  exiatence  of  Satan 
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not  aa  a  primordial  beiiig,  but  aa  a  falleit  angd.  Tlie  Bogiuiiil  belief  ia  of  great 

importance  in  the  history  of  human  civilization  ;^  it  is,  nioreo\ef,  a  very  remark- 
able phenomenon  that  such  a  religious  movement,  ori|;in;u.  in'j;  «(u  l>ulgariaD  soil, 
should  have  auquired  iuUueuce  over  tlie  people  of  WesUjru  iiuiojje.    The  atmggla 

initiated  fay  this  doctrine  againat  the  Boman  XHrieathood  eveobaally  led  to  libeeatiMi 

from  the  papal  oppression.  In  this  respect  the  Bulgarian  Bogumil  doctrine  ctof 
tained  the  germs  of  the  movement  that  waa  to  develop  into  the  great  fieformatiatt. 

(g)  Tk0  Steond  Ibundatien  of  an  IncUprndeiU  StaU  wuhr  tkt  AihddM 

(1197-1297). —  While  Bulgaria  was  exposed  under  the  Greek  yoke  to  disruptive 
forces  both  internal  and  externa],  the  I'yzantine  Empire  was  also  tottering  to  its 
jfaU.  The  Kumanians  were  established  iu  the  Danube  territones,  the  islands  aud 
the  ah(»e8  of  the  iEgean  Sea  were  devastated  by  the  Normans  and  Saracens, 
while  in  Asia  Minor  the  empire  was  threatened  by  the  Seljok  power.  When  the 
emperor  Tsaac  71  Aujifelus  (p.  OT)  ile^irrd  to  enter  u{x>n  a  marriago  wiili  Marp^nreta, 
the  daughter  of  the  Hungarian  king  B^la  (1172-11U6),  his  plans  were  checked  by 
want  of  money.  Fresh  taxes  were  imposed,  and  the  Bulgarians  and  Wallachiaus 
in  particular  were  subjected  to  oppressive  extortion.  The  dissatisfied  paxtiea 
were  led  by  two  hiotlifi>i  itf  an  dLl  FJi-lyiir  family,  Peter  and  JoflOahnes  As6n. 
Peter  was  crowned  C/Jtr  of  tlie  Bulgai  ians  aud  Greeks  in  1186,  aud  au  archbishop 
independent  of  the  patriarch  of  Cuustantiuople  was  set  up  in  Tmova  The  rebels 
were  scattered  by  the  Byzantines  after  some  battles,  and  their  leaden  were  foroed 
to  take  refuge  beyond  the  Danube  with  the  Rumanians  (pp.  92  and  337);  but  iu 
1187  Asen  appeared  in  alliance  with  the  revolted  paily  at  homa  In  the  year 
1187  the  Byzantines  hud  recovered  the  corpse  of  iji.  Jolui  or  Ivau  of  Kila  (died 
946),  a  costly  relic,  which  B^la  had  carried  off  to  Gran  from  Serdiea  (Triaditsa, 
Solia)  in  1183;  in  1188  they  succeeded  in  capturing  the  Bulgarian  Czarina  by 
trea<  !iery,  and  an  armistice  was  concludefl.  On  Apiil  10,  1105,  Isaac  was  over- 
tlirown  by  his  own  brother  Alexius  111  and  blinded,  when  the  cam^taiga  against 
the  Bulgarians  once  more  ended  without  result  However,  in  tiie  midst  of  his 
career  Ascn  I,  who  had  made  Trnovo  his  capital,  was  killed  in  his  palace  in  1196 
by  tlu"  T'  ilyar  T\anko,  a  niount^iin  (  hi.-f'.uiii  (jf  TCricim  in  lihodupe  (1195-1200); 
he  called  himself  Alexius,  aud  married  the  Greek  princess  Theodora.  I'eter  now 
took  over  die  government  in  conjunction  with  his  youngest  brother  Ealojuu ;  bub 
he  was  also  murdered  after  a  short  time  by  one  of  his  compatriots  (1197). 

In  alliance  with  the  Kumanians,  Kalojan  or  Joainiisz  (1197-1207;  p.  103) 
made  annual  invasions  into  Thi-aee  and  Macedonia,  where  he  supported  the  revolt 
of  the  Bolyar  Dobromir  Strdz  (Stregnu ;  the  Greek  Chryses),  who  wrested  the 
highland  of  Yardar  from  the  Byzantine  Empire  in  1190.  In  1201  the  Bysantinea 
were  oblii^rd  to  conclude  peace  wv.h  Kalojan  aud  to  leave  in  his  power  the  dis- 
tricts he  had  conquered.  The  Bulgarian  Empire,  restored  by  this  means,  extended 
under  his  government  from  Belgrade  to  the  Lower  Marica  and  to  the  Black  Sea, 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  to  the  Stiymon.  This  frontier  was  disturbed 
by  the  Hungarian  king  Emerich  (1196-1204).  Although  Kalojan  induced  the 
Kumanians  to  deva*;tat(*  tht»  torriton,'  of  the  Servian  prmce  N'lkaii  (Yolkan,  Ylk, 
AV^ukau,  p.  290 ),  who  was  iudepeudeut  ot  iiungar)-,  none  the  less  the  ILuugarianii 
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captured  from  him  five  biahoprics  in  Lover  Moravia.  With  the  objecfc  of  confirm- 
ing his  royal  title  ahroad,  Kalojan  applied  to  Popo  Iiiuoccnt  III  requesting  a  grant 

of  the  tide  of  EmpenT,  ami  of  a  patriarcli  for  his  kingdom  iiKlepeuJent  of  Con- 
stantinople (1202).  In  retinn  Bulgaria  was  willing  to  submit  detinitely  to  the 
papal  supremacy.  Imiocflofe  III  sent  Cardinal  Leo  of  Santa  Croce  to  Bulgaria  in 
1203 ;  ho  crowned  Kalojau  on  Xovember  8,  1204,  with  tlie  royal  diadem,  after 
consecrating  thn  archbishup  Pia.silof  Trnf)V(i  as  primate  of  Bulgaria  on  (ho  provious 
day.  Kalojau  accepted  the  kingly  (nown,  but  afterwards  invariably  styled  himself 
€zar  (Emperor),  and  arbitrarily  aileied  the  title  of  Primate  to  that  of  "  Patiiai  cb.  ' 
This  imion  of  Bulgaria  and  Bome  had,  moveovor,  no  influence  upon  worship  or 
doctrine. 

Moanwliile  Kalojan's  position  had  been  eiiiiiL'ly  altered  by  the  fall  of  the 
Byzantine  iiiupire.  Count  Buldwiu  oi'  lluadeis  (cf.  p.  ;>40)  was  crowned  emperor 
in  the  Church  of  St  Sc^a  at  Constantinople.  Numerous  petty  kingdoms  iq>peared 
in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  (p.  103).  Kah  jan's  position  became  more  dangerous 
every  day.  He  was  cunning  enough  to  ofler  a  treaty  of  peace  to  Baldwin,  btit  the 
proposal  was  haughtily  rejected  by  the  i'rank.  Au  opportunity  for  a  counter  stroke 
was  afiforded  Kalojau  by  the  revolt  of  the  Greek  population,  who  offered  him  the 
imperial  crown,  lu  alliance  with  the  Kiiuiauians,  Kalojan  occupied  Adrianople, 
and  tliere  fi )ught  a  decisive  batth;  on  the  14th  or  15th  of  April,  1205,  with  the 
advancing  Baldwin;  the  Latin  emperor  and  his  army  were  utterly  defeated. 
However,  for  thirteen  months  (1205-1206)  the  Duke  of  Philippopolis,  Kenier  de 
Trit,  held  out  at  Stanimaka  against  the  overwlielmii^  forces  of  the  enemj.  Ealo* 
jau,  however,  met  with  an  nnerpectod  and  premature  fate.  In  the  course  of  the 
si^e  of  Xhesaalouica,  the  king  of  which  town,  Boniface,  had  been  killed  by  the  Bul- 
garians of  that  district  at  a  day's  journey  from  Mosynopolis,  Kalojau  was  stabbed 
in  his  sleep  at  the  end  of  July,  1207,  by  the  Kumauiaus  of  Manestra,  probably  at 
the  instigation  of  his  wife.  He  died  on  tho.  folhwinj^  day  fiirrjhably  October  8, 
1207),  one  of  the  greatest  princes  of  Bulgaria,  notwithstanding  his  cruelty. 

Boril  (Boris  11;  1207  to  1218),  a  nephew  of  Kalojan,  seized  the  Bulgarian 
throne  in  Tmovo,  and  mairied  the  widowed  Czarina  (one  of  the  accomplieas  of  the 
murder?).  The  legitimate  heirs  to  the  thn  ne,  the  sons  of  AsOn,  Johannes  As5n 
and  Alexander,  fled  to  llussia.  Tlio  great  enii  ire  which  Kalojau  hatl  acquired  and 
maintained  witli  his  strong  hand  entered  upon  its  decline.  Boril  possessed  his 
nnde'a  lust  for  conquest,  but  not  his  generalship  or  his  statesmanlike  forethought 
He  became  entangled  in  war  with  the  Franks,  who  were  now  iu  possession  of  the 
greater  part  of  tht;  old  llyzantine  Empire,  and  was  utterly  defeated  by  the  emperor 
Henry  (p.  103)  at  Philippopolis  on  July  31, 1208 ;  he  then  contined  his  i^ution 
enttrely  to  the  suppression  of  disturbances  at  home.  The  Bogumil  doctrine  had 
obtained  so  firm  a  hold  on  meil*a  minds  that  the  people,  weary  of  continual  war 
and  oppression,  longed  for  peace  and  quiet.  The  C/ar's  plans  of  conquest  were 
opposed  even  by  the  oourt  circles.  Boril  had  rightly  recognised  the  reason  for 
the  factk  and  assembled  a  synod  of  clergy  in  Tmovo  on  February  1 1. 1211.  The 
synod  pronounced  an  anathema  upon  the  Bogumil  doctrine,  and  translated  a  legal 
Cf>de,  written  a;;fiinst  them,  from  the  Greek  ;  the  best  known  adherents  of  the  tloo- 
trine  were  imprisoned  or  banished  at  Boril's  command.  In  1213  the  eaqieror 
Heniy,  abandoned  by  all  his  allies,  agreed  to  a  marriage  wi£h  BoriTs  daughter 
Mmgif  in  the  hope  that  the  Sulganan  {oinoe  would  support  him  in  a  CBmpsiga 
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against  the  Serbs.  Boril  certainly  equipped  an  auxiliary  force,  but  was  forced  to 
send  it  a^inst  Johannes  Asen,  who  had  returned  from  Russia  and  had  collected 
a  large  following.  The  result  was  that  the  Cmt  Buril  was  taken  prisoner  and 
blinded  in  1218;  the  emperor  Henzy  had  died  at  Thenalooica  two  yean  pievi* 
omly  (June  11, 121(3). 

Johannes  As^n  IT,  one  of  the  noblest  characters  of  his  time,  now  ascended  the 
Bulgarian  throne  as  Czar  (1218-1241).  Uis  memory  as  a  humane  and  politic 
governor  etill  earrives  among  the  nation.  Ihe  Byzantine  Geoigioe  Akropolita 
(died  1282),  the  great  logothetes  or  chancellor  of  the  emperor  Vatatze,  relates  of 
him  tliat  all  his  cnntcmporavies  regarded  Iiim  a  remarkable  and  fortunate  man; 
"he  never  turned  bis  arms  upon  the  people  at  home  for  their  destruction  nor 
stained  his  reputation  by  the  murder  of  the  Gredcs,  as  his  predeoessorB  among  the 
Bulgarian  rulers  had  been  wont  to  do.  Henoe  he  was  beloved,  not  ooly  by  the 
Bulgarians,  but  also  by  the  Greeks  and  oilier  penult's."  His  eU'orts  were  chiefly 
directed  to  raising  the  prosperity  of  his  country  rather  than  to  conquest;  yet 
under  his  rule  Bulgaria  acquired  an  amount  of  territor}'  which  it  never  possessed 
either  before  or  afterwards.  A  special  case  in  point  is  the  acquisition  of  the 
important  T^yzantine  frontier  fortress  Berne  f  Anfrusta  Traiana,  Stara  Zag<ira,  on  the 
southern  slop*^  nf  the  Sredna  Gora).  The  shores  of  Asen's  kingdom  were  washed 
by  three  seas.  Uuce  again,  for  the  first  time  smce  the  days  of  the  Czar  Samuel, 
the  Bulgarian  Slavs  were  reunited  nnder  one  role;  this  continued  until  1230, 
with  the  exception  of  the  mountain  principality  of  Krii5im,  where  a  nephew  of 
Kalojan,  the  Despot  Slav  (Sthlahos  or  E^klas;  p.  103)  of  Melenikon,  had  been  liv- 
ing since  1207,  and  from  1208  had  been  a  friend  of  the  l^iin  emperor  Henry,  who 
nave  him  his  ill^timate  daughter  to  wife.  About  1220  Asftn  II  married  Maiia, 
the  daughter  of  Andreas  II  of  Hungar}'  ( rf.  genealogical  tree  on  page  340),  and 
attempted  to  secure  the  existence  of  his  kingdom  both  at  home  and  abroad  by 
various  peaceful  means,  especially  by  prudent  marriages  of  bis  daughters. 

Meanwhile  a  new  state  had  arisen  in  the  Pindos  territory  between  the  Golf  of 
Corinth  and  the  Maries,  founded  by  Theoilon  s  Angelos,  the  ruler  of  Epirus;  within 
a  short  period  he  conquered  Achrida,  I'rilep,  Pelagonia,  Dnraz^n,  Corfu  (12]  5),  and 
Thessalonica,  and  styled  himself  henceforward  "  Emperor  of  the  Komaioi "  (1222). 
Asia  conelnded  a  comixtet  with  Theodores,  to  whose  brother  Manuel  he  gave, 
about  1225,  his  illegitimate  daughter  Muia  to  wife.  Notwithstanding  the  rela-> 
tinnship  thus  brought  about,  Tlieodoros  soon  attempted  to  conquer  tlie  kingdom 
of  Asfiu.  A  decisive  battle  was  fought  in  April,  1240,  at  the  village  of  Klokotnica, 
between  Philippopolis  and  Adrianople,  where  Theodoros  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner.  Adrianople,  with  almost  the  whole  of  Macedonia  and  Albanm  as  fsr  as 
Durazzo,  fell  into  tlie  hanils  of  the  conqueror.  He  set  up  his  own  sun-in-law, 
Manuel,  who  now  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor  in  the  remnants  of  the  kingdom 
,  of  Epirus  aud  in  Thessalonica.  He  secured  the  obedience  uf  the  Servian  king, 
'  Stephen  VledislaT,  by  giving  him  one  of  his  dauf^iters  to  wife  in  1231. 

After  thus  securing  peace,  Johannes  As5n  II  devoted  his  entire  attention  to 
the  internal  organisation  of  bis  kingdom.  By  his  splendid  buildings  be  trans- 
formed his  capital  into  one  of  the,  most  beautiful  towns  in  the  whole  peninsula. 
In  1231  he  rebuilt  the  fottrsss  of  Gepelaiska  Bdca  at  Stenimadios  (the  Bulgarian 
inscription  upon  it  was  deftoed  some  two  centuries  ago  by  Greek  ''patriots ").  Ho 
supported  trade  and  commerce  by  conferring  extensive  privileges  not  only  upon 
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natives,  hwt  also  upon  foreigner!?,  especially  Uie  people  of  Ragusa,  who  then  had 
the  whole  carrying  trade  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  on  their  hands  (p.  302).  To 
Beeure  the  reci^itiou  and  the  indej[>endence  of  the  Bulgarian  Church  by  the 
OrodO)  he  oondtided  an  sllia&ee  in  12d4  with  the  emperor  Johannes  III  Dnfcaa- 
Vatatzes  of  Nica-a  (p.  104)  against  the  Latin  Empire,  and  arranged  a  marriage 
between  his  nine  year  old  daiiphter  Helena  and  Theodoros  (the  second  Laswris), 
the  SOD  of  Vatatzes,  who  was  eleven  years  of  age.  The  allies  now  devastated  the 
oonntij  as  far  as  GoDBtaDtiuo|ile,  flUhough  the  Cmr  Asto  was  ezcommumeatcd  in 
consequence  by  Pope  Gregory  TX  on  May  25, 1236.  When,  however,  Ab^  recog- 
nised the  growinpf  power  of  his  ally,  he  siuhlenly  hrokc  off  the  alliance  with 
Vatatzes  and  brought  home  the  daughter  he  had  betrothed  to  Theodoros.  Irritated 
hf  the  toleranoe  which  AsSti  showed  to  the  Bogumtles,  and  spurred  on  by  the 
Latin  emperor  Baldwin  II,  who  wasstiU  a  minor,  Gre^jniy  TX  c oionianded  King 
li^la  TV  to  hegin  a  crusade  against  As6n  on  Fehmary  27,  li!;;8.  The  Hungarians 
were  able  to  occupy  Wallacbia  Minor,  and  Beia  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Bul- 
garia and  Knniama.  A  new  wave  of  migration  th^  Advanced.  The  Kn]iiaiiian» 
(p.  338),  driven  out  of  their  habitation  by  the  M (mgols*  who  were  advancing  from 
Russia,  fled  partly  (in  seven  tribes)  Ut  Hungary,  partly  to  the  friendly  state  of 
Bulgaria,  and  partly  to  Thrace  in  Asia  Minor,  where  settlements  were  assigned  to 
ten  thousand  of  them  as  military  colonists  by  Vatatzes.  One  fragment  only,  which 
fornoed  the  nadeue  of  the  mixed  people  of  the  Nogai  Tartars,  remained  in  their 
old  home.  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  the  nortliern  ?-h()re  of  the  Sea  of  Azov  were 
for  a  long  time  known  as  Knniania.  In  the  year  12'6'J  Ascn,  !^lrf'nr:;tlu'ned  by  Um 
Kumanians,  marched  upon  Thrace,  to  capture  the  Greek  citadels.  There,  however^ 
he  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  hb  wife  and  son  in  Tmovo  of  a  pkgue,  and  he 
letttrned  home.  In  the  year  1240  As^n  man-ied  Irene,  the  daughter  of  the  E]iirnt 
emperor  Theodoros  Anj^elos,  whom  he  had  kept  in  confinement  Bud  had  shortly 
before  blinded;  however,  he  died  in  June,  1241. 

Under  the  successor  of  As6n  II,  Kaliman  I  (Koloman),  1241-1246,  who  was 
a  minor,  the  Tartars  reiunu  d  froni  Croatia  and  Bus?ia  by  way  of  Scrvia  and 
Bulgaria  (VoL  IT,  p.  170),  their  steps  being  marked  by  contimiil  devastation. 
Kaliman  died  very  suddenly,  probably  from  poison.  The  former  ally  of  As^n  II, 
the  em|)eror  Vatatases  of  Nieiea,  immediately  seized  the  whole  country  of  Khodop« 
oud  N<  rihcrn  Macedonia,  while  Michael  II  of  Epirus^  occupied  Albania  and 

1  Kunt  nnkiiinrii :  an  Anflclo*  KonmeiuKi,  illMitinrntfl  brother  of  AodronilcM  Aagtkt  («r.  p.  W) 

,  ^  , 

ilich.iel  I  Angi'lns  Komncnos,          TJicodnrc,  dcsixif  of  Mnnut-1,  1230  "rmp«>ror«f  CoiiStuitfn» 

despot  !>;' K|iin;s  riii4,             Epir-.i-.  lil),  '• -mperor  tliv  l!"in.i;iiis,"  f  1241  J  isTblHilr 

tlSU  (married  Mclissena)            of  Uw  Khoimcaiw"  niarncd  Mnna  of 

1222-1289  BaigKii*  about  1225 


(illegit.)  Constnntinc  Ancnlos       i  I 
=  Michael  li  since  I'HJ         Irouc,  married  Jobu      Johauiics  Angeloo,       Demotrioa,  at  Thessalo. 
(in  QwAt,  ate.X  tl27I  Aatell.  1240  tl244  aln  till  NoTfiUbw.  1S4» 

.  !  ____  —  ■  , 

Nieephorus  I,  at  Arta  ;  mnrried  Helena  ;  murrud  Manfred  of         (illqsit.)  JuUa  of  Wallachia. 

(1)  Maria  of  Nikuia,  Se|>t«ml>er,  1246 ;        Sidljr  in  stiininer  of  1259  Utjot  {Thmnij),  1 12M 

(2)  Anna  KanUkozena,  1265  (tl266)  | 

I  ^  ~]  Son 

Thanur;  1 '1 '<  i  '  \            TUpmv!,  1296-1318  | 

naniad  Flulip  of  Taranto                «t  ArU  Jobumaa  II  Angeloa,  at  Naopa. 

^  tnl,  U07-1S18  (ef.  p.  224) 
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WMton  Maoedonia.   The  brother  of  Kaliman,  Michael  Asfin,  'wbo  was  also  ft 

'  minor  (1246-1257),  could  make  no  head  against  Vatat^e'?,  and  concluded  peace 
with  him.  In  1254  Perustica  also  fell,  shattered  bj  the  Byzantine  siege  engines. 
Vaiatzes  died  on  October  30, 1254,  and  was  succeeded  by  hia  son  Theodoros  II 
laskaria^  who  had  nwnM  Hdena,  the  dBUghter  of  JuHa  IL  Midaael  itste 
attempted  to  west  the  territory  he  had  lo^t  from  his  lirotlier- in-law  in  1246,  but 
in  1256  was  forced  to  conclude  peace  and  to  leave  all  the  iiulgarian  yMissesi^ions 
in  Rhodope  and  Macedonia  to  the  Byzantines.  Xhe  Bulgarian  throne  became 
weaker  end  weaker.  In  the  year  1257  Miohael  Asdn  wae  overthrown  hy  hut 
cousin  Kaliman  II ;  he,  however,  died  unexpectedly  shortly  afterwards. 

The  Ilolyai-s  now  chose  the  Serb  Coustantine  as  Czar  (12ri8-1277);  he  was 
a  grandson  of  Stefan  (^Symeon)  Nemanja,  and  possessed  extensive  territory  in 
Bidgarla.  He  had  married  Irene,  the  gmnddanghter  of  Aetax  II  (of.  genealogical 
table  ou  jjftge  340),  and  ttwk  the  name  of  Constantine  Asdn.  ]  )uriiig  liis  govtm- 
ment  Michael  WU  Palaiologos  (p.  107)  captured  Constantinople  in  the  ptimmer 
of  1261  and  put  an  end  to  the  I'rankish  dominion.  At  that  time  the  Czar 
OmsUmtine  was  forced  to  turn  his  attention  to  Hungaiy.  Between  1260  and 
1264  Prince  Stephan,  who  had  been  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  Tran- 
Fvlvania,  undertook  five  eiunjiaigns  apiIiisL  tlie  T'tilfrarians  and  withdrew  to  the 
frontier  walls  of  Trnovo ;  though  ho  did  not  definitely  occupy  the  country,  still  he 
assumed  the  title  "  King  of  Bulgaria  "  when  he  ascended  the  throne  of  Hungaiy 
as  Steftm  V  (1270-1272).  After  the  death  of  Irene  laskaris,  the  wife  of 
Constantine,  in  1270,  the  Czar  married  Maria,  the  niece  of  l^fiehael  VI  IT,  in  1272 
(p.  110).  When  he  failed  to  obtain  possession  of  her  dowry,  the  town-'  of 
Mesembria  end  Anchialos,  he  entangled  the  Byzantine  ruler  in  a  war,  which 
might  have  proved  serious  for  East  Borne  had  it  not  heen  for  the  interfannce  of 
Nogai  Klian,  a  chieftain  of  the  "  Golden  Horde  "  (\'o\.  II,  p.  180).  Michael  VIII 
was  the  more  reatly  (u  hc^n  nerrotiations  peace  as  his  allies,  the  Allwnians  of 
Beiat  (1273),  had  deserted,  in  pursuance  of  their  Angevin  policy,  and  a  far  more 
dangerous  enemy  had  arisen  in  the  perstm  of  tiie  Angevin  ChRrles  I  of  Naples,  who 
lapidljr  found  aUies  in  Serria  and  Bulgaria. 

(/i)  Jrajh  and  the  Terterids  {1277-l3^i). —  Constantine  then  happened  to 
hreak  a  limb  and  fell  seriously  ill,  with  the  result  that  his  movements  vrare 
ini]>eded.  The  consequent  inactivity  of  the  Czar  proved  fatal  to  Bulgaria,  ilana 
l'iiLe<d' tj^a,  the  second  wife  of  ConRtantine,  who  wn<»  acting  as  regent  for  her 
young  sou  Michael,  "born  under  the  purple,"  took  the  power  for  herself  (1277). 
With  a  view  to  checking  her  most  dangerous  rival,  the  half  independent  despot 
Jacob  Svetslav,  a  descendant  of  the  Kussian  farnUy  who  had  been  established  hy 
Stefan  V  in  the  Western  Balkans,  she  invited  him  to  Trnovo,  and  rceocrnised  lijjn 
at  a  solemn  service  as  her  "sun,"  who  was  to  be  henceforward  co-regent  with  her 
own  son  MichaeL  However,  in  the  same  year,  1277,  Svetslav  lost  his  life  tlirough 
the  intrigues  of  his  <*  mother."  The  Nogai  Ssrtars  again  invaded  the  defsnodess 
kingdom;  thereupon  Haiduk  Tvajlo  Lachanas  (also  known  as  Brdoka),  originally 
n  shepherd,  played  upon  the  minds  of  tlie  people  by  Ins  iirophecies,  pathercd  a 
band  of  compatriots  and  twice  defeated  the  Tartars.  Ho  soon  announced  that  the 
aaintB  had  appointed  him  to  the  throne  ol  Bulgaria.  The  hard-pressed  people 
bdleved  him,  and  Bolyais  and  even  couitien  were  numhered  among  bis  adheienta. 
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The  Czar  Constantine  rose  from  his  sick-bed  and  marched  upon  him  with 
who  remained  faithful;  hut  ('oiistantine's  forces  were  scattered,  and  he  hiinsclf 
was  slain  without  being  able  to  strike  a  blow  (in  the  winter  of  1277).  Ivajlu 
rum  ascended  the  Bu]|^iun  thnme  as  Ozar  (1277-1279).  These  proceedings  in 
Bulgaria  had  roused  the  greatest  anxiety  at  the  Bysantinc  (  omi.  TIte  emperor 
Michael  hastily  married  his  dau^'hter  Irene  to  a  member  of  the  family  of  the 
Aseuicb,  who  then  raised  a  claijii  to  the  Bulgarian  crown  as  the  (Jzar  Johannes 
As6d  nr.  Meanwhile  the  intriguing  Czarina  Maria  celebrated  her  miiim  with 
Ivajlo,  and  had  herself  crowned  together  with  him  (1278).  Attacked  simultane- 
ously by  the  ^fongols  and  By/antiiies»  Ivajlo  was  unable  to  maintain  his  position, 
and  disappeared  at  the  outset  of  1279. 

Maria,  who  was  with  child  by  the  usurper,  was  sent  into  confinement  at 
Adrianople.  Johannes  Aa6n  III,  a  feeble  and  subservient  character,  entered  upon 
the  government,  while  the  i)eople  supported  the  Bolyar  Georg  Terlerii,  who  was 
de.-tcended  from  a  noble  Kntnanian  family  and  related  to  the  most  pnverful 
families  of  Bulgaria.  With  th«  object  of  securing  the  support  of  this  daugerou^i 
rival,  Asto  III  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.;  the  *  Despot "  Tat«tii  was 
forced  to  send  his  former  wife  to  Bulgaria  and  bis  son  Svetslav  (the  Slav  name 
will  be  obsen'cd)  to  Nikaia  as  hoslacre«.  At  that  i>oiiit  Ivajlo,  who  was  supposed 
to  be  dead,  suddenly  appealed  with  a  large  following  before  the  gales  of  Tmovo. 
The  emperor  Michael  VIII  sent  two  armies  in  the  summer  of  1280  to  the  help 
of  his  hard-iiressed  son-in-law,  but  both  wave  annihilated.  Johannes  Asfin  III 
fled  to  Constiintiiiople ;  (?eor<j  Tcrti  rii  I  was  crowned  Czar  (1280).  Ivajlo  fled  to 
the  south  of  liussia  to  seek  help  from  Nt^i  Khan.  There  he  met  his  enemy 
Johannes  Asto  TIL  Nogai  Khan  amused  himself  for  a  time  hy  making  empty 
promises  to  the  rivahs,  until  he  finally  beheaded  I  jl  Ajj£'u  III  had  son  e 
troiiMe  in  eseapiii^^  tlie  same  fate.  Charles  I  of  Napltjs  found  Oenrg  Terterii  I 
a  valuable  help  against  the  Byzantines.  A  French  army,  which  landed  on  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  and  obtained  Albanian  reinforcements,  was  annihilated  by  the 
Oreeks  at  Berat  at  the  beginning  of  April,  1281.  The  Sicilian  vespers  (March 
30,  r2«-2)  put  an  end  to  the  further  i-lan  <»f  Huules  T.  On  T)eeend»ei  1  1,  1282, 
Mirlijud  VIII  died,  and  his  successor  Andronicus  11  concluded  i->eace  with  the 
Bulgariua  Czar  (1248);  for  their  common  Mongolian  enemy  was  once  more 
threatening  their  frontiers.  However,  Geoig  Teiterii  was  able  to  offer  but  feeble 
resistance  to  the  attack  of  the  Tartars ;  he  was  forced  to  conclude  peace  and  to 
give  one  of  his  daughters  to  the  son  of  the  Nogai  Khan.  None  the  less  the 
hordes  established  themselves  in  the  empire,  and  Georg  Terterii  was  driven 
out  of  the  country  and  imprisoned  at  Byaantium. 

The  Mongols  now  placed  the  Bolyar  Smilec,  who  had  married  the  granddaughter 
of  Andronicns  IT,  on  the  Biilgarian  throne  (aliout  1 1'ltii ),  Nogai  Khan  shortly  after- 
wards fell  in  a  battle  against  ToktQ,  the  ruler  of  the  "  Blue  Horde  "  in  Western 
Kiptjak  (1 290-1312).  His  son  CShold,  who  assumed  that  he  had  hereditary  rights 
to  Bulgaria  a  ti  e  step-eon  of  Terterii,  made  an  alliance  with  Theodor  Svetslav 
(Svetttslav),  who  had  s]>cnt  his  ehUdhood  in  Nikaia,  and  drove  out  Smilec.  How- 
ever, Svetslav  captured  the  Tartar  intruder  unawares  and  had  him  stiangled  by 
Jewish  uecutionen.  His  government  (1296-1322)  was  at  first  by  no  mmas  devoted 
to  the  works  of  peace.  For  three  years  he  carried  on  war  with  Byzantium  and 
conquered  some  towns  and  fortresses  on  the  Haemus.   Together  with  the  Gear. 
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his  nncle  Eltirair  played  aa  important  part  iu  the  country  aa  despot  of  Krun  on 
the  Eastern  shye  of  the  Balkann.  TIio  Byzantine  Empire  was  at  that  time  hard 
pressed  ou  every  side ;  Ertogrul,  the  leader  of  the  Osmaa  eoeuies,  had  fouQded  a 
small  kingdom  about  1260,  Bithynia,  which  had  heen  extended  to  the  ebotes  of 
the  Propontis  by  his  son  Osman  in  1301  (p.  121).  The  second  half  of  the  reign 
of  Svetslav,  whicli  lasted  almost  twenty-eight  yt  ar-?,  was  a  time  of  peace  at  home 
aad  abroad ;  in  1320  he  married  a  granddaughter  of  the  old  Audrouicus  II. 

After  the  death  of  Theodor  Svetslav,  his  son  Georg  Terterii  11  ascended  the 
Bulgarian  throne  in  1322.  In  that  year  he  occupied  Philippopolis,  but  in  1323 
the  town  was  l<i.st  by  his  Russian  fielil-inarslial  Ivan,  owing  to  the  treachery  of 
the  Greek  citizens,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  Audronicus  the  younger.  In  the 
same  year  the  last  descendant  of  Terterii  died. 

(i)  77ie  Last  Sismnni^s  nt  Trnovo  (I;f?7-rS93). —Tlie  Bolyars  now  chose 
Michael  as  their  Czar  ( 131^3-13:10) ;  he  was  the  half  Kumari  despot  of  Bdyn 
(Vidin,  Widdin),  and  was  a  sou  of  tlie  despot  Sisman;  with  him  begins  the  third 
and  last  djmasty  of  the  Bttlgarian  kingdom  at  Trnovo,  that  of  the  dismanids.  At 
that  time  (1  3l*7)  civil  war  was  raging' between  Audronicus  III  aad  his  grandfather 
the  emperor  Audronicus  TI,  who  borrowed  two  thousand  Kumanians  from  Servia. 
The  Czar  Michael,  who  iu  1325  had  divorced  his  Servian  wife  Anna  (ct  p.  292,  and 
the  genealogical  tree  on  page  340)  end  had  married  the  widow  of  his  pvedecessor, 
a  sister  of  Andronicus  the  younger,  joined  first  one  and  then  another  Andronicus 
with  the  object  of  capturing  Constantinople,  and  thus  realising  the  drt-am  of  tlie 
ancient  Cznrs.  However,  bis  plan  did  not  succeed.  Constantinople  was  cou(iuercd 
on  May  24,  1328,  by  Andronicus  ITT,  who  deposed  his  grandfather,  aged  sixty 
(pw  109).  To  secure  his  kingdom  for  the  future  the  Czar  Michael  conceived  the 
dangerous  idea  of  dt.«triiyiiig  dv.  nt  ighbouring  state,  the  rise  of  which  threatened 
his  existence.  In  allinuce  with  the  Byzantines,  Tartars,  and  Waliaciiians  he 
marched  against  Stepbau  Uros  III  (p.  291).  A  decisive  battle  was  fought  on 
June  28, 1330,  at  VelbnSd  (Kiistindil),  at  that  time  a  Servian  town.  The  Bulga- 
rian army  was  defeated  and  the  C/ar  '^^ichael  lost  his  life.  The  Servian  king 
erected  a  church  of  tlie  Ascension  ou  the  battlefield  near  the  villa^'e  of  Xikolicevci 
on  the  Sovolstica,  witii  tiiree  cupolas,  which  is  now  in  ruins,  and  placed  his  sister 
Anna,  Michaers  divorced  wife,  and  her  son  Sisman  II  on  the  throne.  However, 
the  real  power  of  the  Bulgarian  kingdom  was  broken.  Stephan  Uros  III  was  taken 
prisoner  and  strangled,  and  Stephan  Dusan  was  crowned  king  on  S^pptHinhpr  S 
1331.  Meanwhile  the  Bulgarian  Bolyars  revolted  against  their  Czanua.  Anna 
fled  to  Servia  and  SiSman  II  to  the  Tartan,  whence  he  trav^ed  to  Constantinople, 
and  finally  settled  in  Naples  under  the  name  of  Louis,  where  he  died  in  1333. 

The  Bolyars  then  appointtud  Jolui  Alexander  aa  Czar  (1331-1 365),  a  nephew  of 
the  Czar  Michael,  and  son-in-law  of  the  Koumanian  prince  Ivanko  Barasab.  He 
took  the  eamame  of  Asen,  and  married  his  sister  H^ena  to  Stephan  Dusan,  who 
had  entered  upon  his  government  almost  at  the  same  time,  and  thus  brought  about 
an  alliance  between  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  Bes«aral>ia  (cf.  p.  292).  While  the  Serbs 
overcame  Macedonia,  Albania,  and  Epiru3,and  the  Roumanians  defeated  the  Hun- 
garians in  the  swamps  of  Wallachia  (1330),  the  Bulgarian  Gbir  forced  the  Byian- 
tines,  after  a  victory  won  between  Aetos  (Aitos)  and  Kosokastron  (at  Burgas  in 
1333),  to  make  peaoe»  which  was  afterwards  secured  by  a  marriage  between  his 
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8on  Michael  and  Maria,  the  daughter  of  Andronicus,  in  1337.  On  June  15, 1341, 
Andronicus  III  died,  and  his  son  Johannes  V  Palaiohipos  ascended  the  throne; 
the  learned  Grand  Domestikus  or  Viceroy,  John  Vi  Xantakuzenos  (p.  110),  setr 
lumsell  up  M  «a  oppoeition  emperor.  Duiiog  a  dvil  war  in  the  Byzantine  Empiie 
the  Czar  AleDauder  succeeded  iu  considerably  extending  the  boundaries  of  his 
state  by  the  conquest  in  l:>44  of  tlie  town  of  Philippopolis,  and  of  the  f<jl](»wiug 
fortresses  on  the  uorthem  border  of  ilhodope :  Cepiuo,  Xri^im,  Perustica,  Si.  J  iistiua. 
(Ufltina),  StenitDaohoB  (Stanimaloa),  Aetoe^  Beatbuw,  and  Koatik.  Meanwhile  th» 
downfall  of  the  Byiaantine  Empixe  was  accelerated  by  an  alliance  which  the  two 
conflicting  erapcrors  concluded  willi  the  iinlividual  Turkish  princes,  who  were 
accustomed,  under  the  title  of  "  allies,"  to  devasiate  every  district  into  which  they 
marched.  At  the  end  of  looS  (a  more  correct  dat«  than  that  commonly  current,. 
1356 ;  ef.  p.  126  f.)  the  Turks  for  the  first  time  gained  a  footing  in  Europe  (at 
Tzympe  on  the  Hellespont) ;  in  1354  Kallipolis  and  aoon  the  Osmans  estdK 
lished  themselves  nn  the  shores  of  the  Marica. 

Kot  only  was  Bulgaria  likely  at  any  moment  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  Asiatics^  but 
her  solidarity  had  also  been  destroyed  from  within  by  religious  dissension.  In 
the  monasteries  on  Mount  Athos  (p.  87)  there  sprang  up  among  the  monks  about 
1S46  a  special  forra  of  mysticism.  The  adherents  of  this  belief,  who  were  knoTm 
as  Hesychastes  ((^uietists)  (p.  109),  buried  themselves  in  the  contemplation  of  their 
navels  until  they  imagined  these  surrounded  with  a  supernatural  splendour.  The 
monks  received  instruction  in  Bogumilism  from  a  mm  by  the  name  of  Irene, which 
became  the  occasion  of  more  or  l;ss  disgraceful  orgies.  From  tlicse  excesses  a 
revival  of  the  remnants  of  heathendom  was  brought  about  by  the  monk  Theo- 
doretos.  Tlieodor^oa^  who  possessed  some  knowledge  of  medicine,  secured  a  large 
following  in  Bulgaria.  He  revived  early  heathen  customs,  in  particular  the  ven- 
cration  of  the  oalc-tree,  at  (he  foot  of  wliicli  sheep  and  lambs  were  5ncri)iced.  His 
medicinal  treatment  depended,  in  the  lirst  instance,  tlie  sacrihee  of  victims 
for  the  purpose  of  appeasing  the  sicknesses  and  induciug  them  to  look  favourably 
upon  the  patients  (the  custom  has  survived  to  the  present  day  in  Tuik^  o( 
ofleriug  victims  to  ilie  Xainestiuk,  or  hovisehold  spirit V  Almost  at  the  same  time 
two  monk?  nppeareil  in  Bulgaria  (Lazaraud  Cyrill)  who  turned  the  Bogumile  move- 
ment into  more  dangerous  paths  by  their  contempt  for  the  saints  and  for  the  cross,, 
and  by  the  scorn  which  they  poured  upon  labour  and  marriage,  while  another 
monk  disseminated  the  common  Adamite  heresy.  The  Czar  Johannes  Alexander 
had  also  confined  his  wife  in  n  mona?tery,  and  luul  made  the  Jewess  Theodora  his 
Czarina,  in  consequence  of  which  Jews  oi)iained  s^Hjcial  privileges.  As  the  Turks 
on  the  further  side  of  the  Balkans  were  extending  their  poeseseions  from  day  to  (' 
day,  while  in  Bulgaria  the  Bogumiles,  Hesvchastes,  Adamites,  and  Jews  pursued 
their  way  without  let  or  hindrance,  the  learned  mt)nk  Theodosii  at  length  induced 
the  Czar  to  summon  councils  (13o0-135o)  iu  which  the  Bogumiles,  Hesydiastes,. 
and  Adamites  were  condemned  and  the  encroadunents  of  the  Jews  were  ^ited. 

John  Alexander  AsSn  died  in  tlie  spring  of  1365 ^and  Irft  behind  him  a  dis- 
united kinfjdom  totterintr  to  its  fall.  His  son  John  Sisman  TTT  (1  ;;no-1393 ;  cf. 
p  292)  reigned  in  lYnovo,  and  ancther  sou  of  Alejtauder  in  Bdyu,  the  Czar  John 
Straaimir  (Joan  Sracimir),  while  the  districts  of  Pontes  (Varna,  Ealiakra,  Emona,. 
Kozjak)  were  subject,  until  about  13S6,  to  the  Rumanian  despot  Dobroti8|Who  had 
inherited  the  estates  of  his  broUien  Balikis  and  Theodore.  Alter  the  oopbure  of 
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Adrianople  in  1361 ,  and  Philippopolis  in  1363,  Muiad  I  tnnsferred  his  capital  fcoin 
Brusa  to  "EUreueh"  (p.  127).  Danger,  howovor,  was  also  threatening  from 
another  quarter,  l^wis  1  of  Hungary  cotuiiui  t  d  hdyu  m  the  summer  of  1364,. 
and  oarried  the  Czar  Sracimir  together  with  hi^  camsott  as  prisoaen  to  Croatia ; 
in  tbe  foUowing  year  (18M)  the  Gxar  Sisman  attacked  the  new  Hungarian  proYinoe- 
with  the  liplp  of  the  Turks,  but  was  beaten  back.  It  was  not  until  1369  thatth^ 
Bul<,'ariaii  (Jz;ir  siin  eeded  in  wrestinof  Bdyn  from  the  Hunj^arians. 

WIiUo  Llie  Chiislittu  rulers  of  tiie  Balkan  l'euini<iila  were  ut  wur  with  one 
another,  the  newly  founded  Turkish  state  increased  steadily  year  by  year.  Finally 
the  Serb  Wukashiu  (Vlkasin)  revolted,  but  his  army  was  de^royed  on  the  night 
of  SeptenilH?r  20,  1371  (p.  293).  Upper  Macedonia  was  incorporated  with  the 
Usmau  Empire.  The  Servian  dynasts  were  forced  to  serve  in  the  Usman  aiaiy ; 
Harko  Kraljevic  (p.  294)  and  Cbnstantine  of  Velbdsd  alone  offered  a  temporary 
resistance  U>  tlieu-  new  rulera.  Ivanko,  the  son  of  Dobrotic  also  held  out  about 
loUO  against  the  Osman  advance.  In  1388  the  Czar  Sisman  III  was  forced  to 
agree  to  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute.  Almost  at  the  same  time  Sracimir 
did  homage  to  the  Osman  Emh'.  His  example  was  finally  followed  by  the 
Ki'istendil  despot,  Constantinc,  the  brother  of  Ji  hii  DragaS;  he  fell  lighting  against 
the  Wallachiaus  in  1394,  and  ho  is  .^till  remembered  as  the  last  (.'hristian  niU  r  of 
Yelbuzd,  Kratovo,  Strumica,  and  Stip.  Servia  was  delivered  up  to  Turkey,  as  the 
result  of  a  battle  on  the  field  of  Amsel  (June  15, 1389 ;  p.  21)3).  Tui^h  efforts 
were  now  concentrated  upon  Bulgaria.  The  downfall  of  the  country  was  secured 
by  the  fall  of  Trn.ivo  (July  17,  1303);  John  Sisman  III  imbahly  died  in  a 
Turkish  prison  in  the  citadel  of  Phiiippopolia.  Old  Bulgaria  had  now  ceased  to 
be  an  independent  state. 

(k)  Old  Bulijarian  Art  and  Literature  in  the  Afje  previous  to  the  Tvrl  'sk 
Period  and  tliiri.i'j  the  Tranntion. — As  the  Bulgarians  were  destined  to  be  the 
rulers  of  the  lialkuu  i'euiutiulu,  so  they  were  also  the  founders  of  art  and  literature, 
which  they  communicated  to  the  other  Slav  raoes.  Through  the  teaching  of  a 
native  creed,  Bogumilism,  they  brought  confusion  into  the  whole  of  Southern 
Europe,  then  ahsorhed  hy  the  Byzantine  culture,  with  its  exagf?eration  and  decays 
this  culture  tlie  iiuigurians  too  accepted  with  all  its  contradictions,  and  in  company 
with  it  they  declined.  With  the  first  Greek  woman  who  aseended  tlie  Bu^aiian 
throne,  in  927,  the  first  step  was  taken  for  the  introduction  of  Greek  civilization 
into  Bulfrnria.  This  danfjcrous  influpiire,  however,  afTected  only  the  upper  ela.'^ses, 
the  Boiyars,  and  the  clergj-  in  the  towns ;  ti^h  streams  of  national  leeliug  watered 
the  growth  of  the  Bulgarian  peasantiy,  and  without  this  there  eonld  have  been  no 
renaissance  for  Bulgaria.  The  interests  of  the  dominant  Bolj'ar  oaate,  and  those 
of  t!ie  i>eople  who  were  for  the  most  part  in  n  condition  of  serfdom,  were  naturally 
in  diametrical  opposition.  Energetic  Czare  were  generally  hated  by  the  Boiyars,. 
most  of  whom  ruled  Uieir  estates  and  their  people  exactly  as  they  plessed.  After 
the  Osman  invasion  many  Bolyar  families  accepted  Mohammedanism.  This  was. 
rather  a  benefit  tu  the  hody  ]iolitic,  Iti  .so  far  a.«i  the  division  betweeii  tlie  '^^o]laTn- 
medan  nobility  and  the  Cliri.suan  people  grew  steadily  wider;  the  lower  classes,  left 
to  them.sehres,  became  a  barrier  against  the  extension  of  the  Osman  kingdina 

With  the  fall  of  the  empue  litetaty  life  also  disappeared.  Most  of  the  work 
produoed  in  the  pre-Turkish  period  was  lost  Bcgomilism^  however,  performed 
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the  servioe  of  handing  down  to  posterity,  even  under  the  Turkish  supremacy,  the 
written  works  of  the  Slav  Church.  One  of  the  most  important  works  of  tho 
£ogumiles  is  said  tu  have  been  "  The  Questions  of  SL  John  Bogoslav,  which  he 
put  to  the  Lord  on  Mount  Tbbor."  Side  by  side  with  the  description  of  the  end 
of  the  world  they  com] losed  a  (^"Sinogony  in  which  the  old  heathen  traditions  of  tho 
Ugrinns  were  accepted  and  titled  on  to  the  Boguinile  teacliing  ;  from  Bulgaria  the 
work  passed  to  Kussiu  and  .Scrvia  uud  to  Frauce  and  Italy  in  tiie  Latin  translation 
of  Naaurius,  a  bishop  (d  I  'pi>er  Italy.  Other  works  ascribed  to  Stw  John  were  also 
popular.  Such  were  *  Questions  concerning  Adam  and  Abraham  on  the  Ollierji" 
and  n  "Sermon  upon  the  Mother  of  God,"  also  the  apocryphal  "  Journey  of  the 
Mother  of  God  in  Hell,"  ilie  "  Story  of  the  Twelve  Fridays,"  tho  "  Histories  of 
Daniel  and  Samson,"  a  tractate  on  "  Bad  Wiv^,"  which  was  incorporated  in  the 
collection  of  the  Cmr  Symeon  (p.  240).  Besides  tliese  religious  works  numerous 
romanros  and  fairy  tales  of  Greek,  .Ambio,  and  Indian  origin  were  widely  dissenu- 
nated,  ami  were  iransiuitted  lo  the  Slavs  by  Bidgarian  irauslatious.  The  life  of 
"  Alexander  tiie  Great,"  the  "  Legend  of  Troy,"  the  Indian  tales  of  the  Pauchatantra 
(YoL  II,  pi  417)  were  widely  known  among  tiie  Slavs  in  Bulgarian  tianslations. 
These  religious  and  secular  novels  formed  the  intellectual  pabulum  of  the  Slavs 
in  those  centuries,  not  only  of  the  upper  classes,  but  in  ]iarticidar  nf  the  common 
people.  The  "  Sboruiks "  (manuscript  collections)  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
current  literature  of  the  Bulgarians:  together  with  fragments  from  Byzantine  theo- 
logical literature,  they  contain  numerous  apocryphal  writings,  fairj-  tales,  histories 
of  miracles,  legends,  and  essays  on  secular  subjects.  In  the  days  of  serfdoni  the 
Sboruiks  aflected  the  popular  mind  so  strongly  that  many  of  tliese  apocrjpha, 
stories,  and  legends  received  the  stamp  of  national  literature  and  were  incorpo- 
rated with  native  songs  and  ancient  traditions. 

Of  tfie  historical  literature  of  that  period,  only  a  few  essays  and  fra<Tnient3 
have  been  preserved,  as,  for  instance,  "  Au  Account  of  the  Foundation  of  the 
Fatriarehate  of  Bulgaria"  (1235),  a  "pomenik'*  of  deceased  Czars,  patriarchs, 
bishops,  and  bolyars,  a  "Conspectus  of  Peoples  and  Languages,"  wherein  the 
people  are  co!n|»ared  with  auiiuals  (from  the  early  part  of  tlie  thirteenth  eentury), 
a  "  Li^  of  Langua^'es  aud  Writings."  Apart  from  these  there  are  also  two  great 
compilations  (Letupis)  of  popular  origin,  the  "  Legends  of  Alexander,"  and  even 
some  apocryphal  books ;  one  of  these  includes  the  downfall  of  Constantinople 
(H.'S).  The  greatest  hi.-tnrieal  uork  is  the  chronicle  of  Constantino  ^fanasses, 
eanied  down  to  1078,  which  was  translated  at  the  orders  of  ihe  Czar  John 
Alexander  (1331-1365);  in  whose  reign  the  reformer  of  the  clmrch  discipline, 
Theodosii  of  Tmovo  (p.  346),  together  with  his  disciples  Dionysii  and  EuUiymii, 
composed  numerous  lives  of  national  saints  and  letters  to  the  ecclesiastical  prince.^. 
However,  in  the  following  three  centuries  more  manuscripts  were  destroyed  by  the 
Osmaos  than  Bulgarian  industry  could  replace. 


a  IHB  TUBJUBH  PBMIOD 

Tbk  darkest  period  in  the  histoiy  cH  the  Bulgarian  people  is  tiie  age  of  the 

Turkish  supremacy,  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  beginning  of  tlie 
national  renaissance.   Trade  and  oommeroe  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  and 
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the  liigher  offices  were  almost  all  occupied  lij  Mobunmedans.    The  people  existed 

only  fur  the  purpose  of  beariiip  the  weight  of  taxation.  Victories  of  the  Austrian 
armies  (p.  305)  bad  aroused  idle  hopes  in  Bulgaria,  and  many  of  the  inhabitant^) 
migrated  in  vain  to  the  south  of  Hungary.  At  no  period,  however,  of  the  Turkish 
suproniacy  were  men  wanting  to  drive  bcusk  the  Turkish  oppiesRion  by  ermed  force 
and  to  continue  their  free  life  in  the  mountains.  It  was  not  so  much  robbery,  as 
revenge  upon  the  oppressors  of  tlieir  co-reli^ionipts,  which  wa.-^  ilm  life-work  of 
these  Uaiduks  (^Uaydukb),  whose  struggles  and  adveutuies  were  immortali2ed  in 
ntuneroue  soDgs^  surviving  even  at  the  preaent  day.  They  knightly  figures, 
impatient  of  servitude,  who  made  it  their  profession  to  plunder  and  «l%iightft  the 
Mohammedans,  while  protecting  and  supporting  the  C!iristiaus. 

After  the  full  of  the  Bulgarian  kingdom  and  of  the  national  church,  which 
heeante  wholly  subject  to  the  Greek  C^urdb,  many  of  the  Bt^umiles  sought  satis- 
faction for  their  animosity  in  Catholicism.  Numerous  Bogumiles  were  converted 
by  the  Franciscans  of  Bosnia,  such  as  Fra  Peter  of  Soli  or  Tuzla  (d'ml  ]()2'l)  and 
his  disciples  at  Ciporovci  (at  the  sources  of  the  Ogost  in  the  Western  Balkans), 
at  Kala&veo  (Kalaeli),  and  in  other  villag«a  near  Philippopolis.  Theee  conveits 
afterwards  called  themselves  Pauliciana  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  older  sect  of 
that  name,  p.  242),  and  emigrated  for  the  most  part  to  Boumania,  Transyh  ania,  and 
the  south  of  Hungary.  In  the  year  1688  the  emperor  Leopold  I  of  Austria  gave 
his  support  to  a  revolt  of  the  Oitholie  Bulgarians  of  (^liporovci,  which  was,  how- 
ever, suppressed  by  the  Turks;  the  population  were  driven  out  of  their  settlements 
auil  tied  to  Koumania.  A  few  of  them  aiso  reached  Transylvania,  and  were  settled 
iu  Deva  and  Alvincz.  Others  again,  who  removed  from  Petikladenci  at  Nicopoiis 
on  the  Danube  in  1727  to  Wallaohia  Minor,  which  was  then  an  Austrian  province, 
betook  themselves  in  1740  to  the  Banat  of  Tonea  (Sontbem  Hungary),  where  they 
were  known  as  Pavlik^ni. 

In  17G2  the  monk  Tavsii  (Pay?ios;  p.  307)  of  M(tunt  Athf«  wrote  a  small 
"  Sloveuo-Bulganau  History  of  the  iiulgariau  Peoples,  Czars,  and  Saints,  '  which 
has  been  of  great  importance  in  the  modevn  development  of  the  Bulgarian  people. 
The  enthusiastic  patriotism  which  inspires  every  line  of  this  little  book  found  a 
ready  response.  A  truly  popular  work,  the  "  History  of  the  Bulgarians,"  by  Paysii, 
was  widely  disseminated  in  countless  editions  and  revisions.  His  pupi^  Stoiko, 
who  was  afterwards  Ushop  of  Vraca  (Wrateha),  under  the  name  of  Sofronii  (Scqph- 
tonios),  continued  the  work  of  the  national  renais^nce.  The  sentiments  of  patri- 
otism, hatred  of  the  Greeks,  and  contempt  for  the  Turks  are  even  more  strongly 
marked  in  his  writings  than  in  those  of  his  master.  In  1802  he  composed  trans- 
lations of  Grreek  fables,  namtives,  and  aphorisms.  In  his  memoirs  he  drew  an 
accurate  picture  of  the  age,  about  1804.  His  chief  woric  was  bis  sermons,  which 
formed  the  first  hook  printed  in  the  Bulgarian  language,  in  1806,  and  for  that 
reason  are  still  popular. 

In  the  year  1786  Bulgarian  Jmmigrants  i^n  appeared  in  Hungary  and  settled 
for  the  most  part  in  the  county  of  Torontal.  In  their  new  home  these  aettlm  in 
the  mountain  districts  have  retained  their  r)idgaiiau  nationality  in  more  or  less 
complete  purity  to  the  present  day,  while  the  settlers  in  the  lowlands  have  become 
a  mixed  people,  and  have  adopted  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Roumanians 
and  Serbs.  The  hct  that  thiej  have  not  entirely  lost  their  characteristics  amid 
the  mixed  pM^e  of  their  new  home  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that^  like  the  Balkan 
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Bulgananat  they  tenaofoudy  dtu^  to  their  aoeient  cuatoms,  a  habit  wkaxSi  sax- 

vived  the  severest  period  of  the  Turkish  supremacy.  The  ciistom  of  houseliold 
communism  (Zadruga,  Sadruga;  p,  271)  still  connect;?  the  members  of  a  family 
in  a  corporation  in  which  the  cleverest,  and  not  necessarily  the  oldest,  is  spokes- 
rnxOf  mBDBges  the  eommon  property,  asid  dtstoribatee  the  labour  and  the  piofte  of 
it  among  the  members  of  the  family.  This  feeling  of  coxpoiate  funily  life  lias,  by 
its  persistence,  given  to  the  r.ulg;irian  character  a  certain  narrowness  of  miud  and 
A  special  theory  of  life  which  deals  largely  with  facts  as  they  are,  cherishes  no 
preattmpinoua  draama  of  future  proeperity,  and  regards  life  from  an  eminently 
practieal  point  of  view.  This  theoiy  of  corporate  family  lijfo  is  also  apparent  in 
the  ancient  mnrriape  customs.  Tt  was  in  thf»se  seenes  of  patriarchal  family  life 
that  those  epic  poems  arose  among  the  Bulgarians  which  immortalized  the  national 
heroes,  the  champiom  of  fteedom,  and  the  Haiduka.  This  proud  oonsciousness  of 
their  nationality  and  this  tenacious  preservation  of  old  customs  found  its  beat 
representative  in  the  liistorlan  ami  etlinograplier  Jurii  J.  Hiica,  otherwise  known 
as  Wenelin  (Veaeiiu;  18U2-1839),  a  iiuthenian,  born  in  J^orthem.  Uuugarjr  i  how- 
ever, his  attempts  were  only  isolated  efforts. 

A  flourishing  litemture  was  not  derelcqied  until  the  laai  decade  of  the  Tuilcish 
supremacy.  Several  attempts  at  revolt  had  been  made,  and  nipped  in  the  bud, 
whereupon  a  number  of  Biilf^arians  iu  Bueharest  and  Odessa  made  it  their  special 
work  to  furvvard  a  movement  lor  the  enlightenment  of  their  |ieople.  Beron  com- 
posed a  primer  (1824;  Bukvar)  which  was  very  widely  eiroulated  StojanoT  and 
Peshakov  first  attempted  to  write  Bulgarian  poetry  in  imitation  of  the  popular 
songs.  A  valuable  service  in  the  eaust;  ui  this  useful  litemture  was  performed  by 
the  teacher,  afterwards  Archimandrite  ^Hieronionach),  JSeofyt  liikkii  (oi  the  mon- 
astery of  St.  John  of  Bila;  died  1881) ;  he  published  the  first  Bulgarian  grammar, 
in  183S,  for  use  in  the  first  purely  Bulgarian  school  at  Gabrovo ;  he  also  prudiu  ei 
a  Slovenic  Bulgarian  Eni  ycl  predia  with  sperial  referenro  to  tlu-  fulk-loie  <jf  liie 
country,  and  a  chrestomathy  of  Old  Slovenish,  with  a  Greou-Sluveuiau  vocabulary 
(1852) ;  he  translated  the  New  Testament  into  the  popular  language,  and  in  1875 
began  to  print  a  dictionary  in  Greek,  ei  t  lesiastical  Slavonic,  and  modern  Bulgarian, 
which  has  unfintnnately  lieen  contimu'd  only  to  the  word  "ovca."  As  the  niodtMa 
Bulgarian  literattne  began  to  increase,  printing-presses  were  set  up  in  several 
places;  thus,  with  the  support  of  the  Bulgarian  colony  at  Smyrna,  Goostantine 
Potonov  published  the  illustrated  monthly  "  Ljuboslovie."  Almost  at  the  same 
period  (frturi  1S'.'2  onwards)  the  author  Pi  tko  liaCov  Slavejkov  came  forward  ;  by  liis 
poems,  his  scientitic  dissertations,  and  his  work  upon  the  folk-loi-e  of  the  country, 
he  gained  an  honourable  place  in  Bidgarian  literature,  lie  laid  bm-e  the  trea;>uiy 
ham  which  rich  deposits  of  original  poetry  and  thought  have  been  brought  to  lig|it 
by  the  later  antiquarians  D.  and  K.  Miladinov,  Colakov,  VerkonC  (Vol.  VIII), 
Matov,  Ivan  D.  Sismanov  (translator  of  tlic  German  classics),  Zei)enkov,  and 
especially  Sava  Georgiev  (noiii  de  gmrre,  Georg  Stoxkov)  Kiikovskii  (died  1^67; 
he,  ed.).  Side  by  side  with  Slavejkov,  mention  should  be  made  of  Najden  Gerov, 
a  teacher  and  afterwards  a  vice-consul,  as  a  poet  of  importance  (since  1845); 
sinee  1S70  tlie  careful  «tylo  of  the  writings  of  Ivan  Va^ov  has  gained  him  an 
honourable  place  with  this  company.  The  best  novelist  was  Ljubeu  Karavelov 
(died  1879);  he  published  poems  and  numerous  tales,  marked  for  the  most  part 
widi  strong  political  feeling.  In  1860  Baail  Drumev,  known  aa  Bishop  Xliment, 
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compoMd  the  fin*  DOveI,<*TlMi  Uofbrtuoftta  Family."  The  finfeattampts  at  dxap 

matic  literature  fall  within  the  middle  of  the  century.  The  first  origioal  play,  the 
comedy  of  "Michael,"  was  written  by  Sava  H.  Dobroplodni ;  ho  was  followed  by 
Dobrjo  Popov  Vojnikov  alter  1868,  who  composed  a  number  of  plays,  and  also  by 
tiie  above^mentioiied  Dramev,  with  hia  "Ivanko"  (1872).  Of  hiatoiians  who 
xedly  deeerre  the  name,  Marin  Stepauovic  Drinov,  who  was  bora  in  1838  in 
Panagjiuiiteb  and  taught  in  Biusia  (Kharkov),  is  aioue  worthy  of  aumtion. 

J>.  Tm  hmumim  oi  x  H&w  Period  of  Ikdepxhbknck 

After  four  hundred  and  eighty-five  years  of  servitude,  the  hour  of  Bulgarian 
freedom  was  at  last  to  strike.  After  the  last  revolts  had  been  L-nishcd,  in  1875,* 
the  great  powers  summoned  a  conference  at  Constantinople  (December,  1876, 
to  January,  1877),  at  which  their  repmentatives  proposed  the  fonnatioo  of  two 
imrrinces  under  Christian  gov«nors  (ct  pt  196).  The  Puite  deelined  to  accept 
the  proposal,  and  stronger  measures  were  taken  against  tlie  Bulgarians.  Russia 
declared  war,  and  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  became  the  scene  of  a  desperate  struggle, 
whichjended  on  March  3,  1878,  with  the  peace  of  San  Stefano.  The  Congress  of 
Seiilh,  held  immediately  afterwards,  freed  Bulgaria  from  the  l^irkish  yoke  on 
July  l?),         (see  the  map  facing  tliis  page,  "  lioumania,  Bul|]^aria,  etc."). 

On  February  22,  1879,  the  tirst  Bulgarian  Assembly  of  Notal)les  as.seuibled  at 
Truuvo  and  discussed  the  preiiminaiy  questions  from  a  liberal  siaudpuint  (Consti- 
tution of  Tmovo).  This  was  followed  (on  April -29)  hy  the  fitrt  great  National 
Assembly,  which  appointed  to  the  throne  of  Bulgaria,  on  the  day  of  its  opening, 
rrince  Alexander  of  Battenburg,*  then  twenty-two  years  of  age  and  nephew  of 
the  Russian  Czar,  Alexander  IL  It  was  under  the  most  unfavourable  circum- 
stances that  the  young  prince  undertook  the  government  of  a  country  which  was 
torn  by  every  kind  of  dissensioo  between  parties  and  vested  interests.  The 
Radicals  and  C  -nservatives  were  at  bitter  enmity  with  one  another.  "Weary  of 
this  long  feud,  ^Uexandcr  issued  a  declaration  in  May,  1881,  to  the  effect  that  his 
previous  efforts  had  been  of  no  avail ;  he  asked  that  a  new  National  Assembly 
should  gtaiii  a  diange  in  the  <  onstituti^tu  and  give  him  extraordiuaiy  powers  for 
the  space  of  suvpn  yearn,  that  he  niit^ht  bring  into  onler  (lie  aitairs  of  the  princi- 
pality, which  stood  in  great  need  ot  improvement.  The  National  Assembly,  which 
met  st  SviStov,  was  composed  for  the  most  part  of  Conservative  peasants,  and 
granted  ihc  king's  desire  ou  July  13.  However,  a  powerful  party  was  working 
for  the  foil  of  Alexander;  though  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that 

'  lu  September  in  Stara  Za^ra,  in  .\pril  and  May,  1876,  in  the  Sr«dna  Gora  and  RhodopAJ 
were  the  Bulgarian  "  atrgciUea  "  or  "Uonon"  of  W.  Boring,  £.  Schujier,  and  GUd^toiM. 
*  Covnt  Horiti  Ton  Haako,  tlMk 

I  Ludwig  n  or  HeiM-Darmstadt 
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"coantoM."  «nd  lr<.m  IKW  Al>-Jan.kr, 'ISSS,  [Liiiiwtg  HI  and  JiMia,  •  r-ll,  iliisO, 

"  prinetM  tut  Brttattlwfit "         t  ItKig,  RtualMt  and  _      Carl,  tlSTI]  luioini  m  Marin         Tim  Al«»aad»r  n 

mi  iiwartrnM  ^   alliHfn.  tM» 
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they  had  allied  themselves  for  this  purpose  with  the  Rusnan  coosul  Hitrovo,  and 
with  Colonel  Stapannv-Po]K)v,  who  had  been  sent  from  Moscow  to  Bulgaria.  lu 
oay  case  the  prince  deniauded  of  the  Czar  that  General  Leonid  N.  Sobolev  should 
be  Prime  Minister,  and  that  General,  Baron  Alexander  V.  Kaulbars  should  be 
Minister  of  War  (Julj  16, 1882) ;  hovr%iier,  in  the  opinion  of  their  colleagues  in 
the  ('i.nsprviitivp  ministry,  which  retired  at"  the  beginning  of  March,  1883,  their 
eft'oi ts  weie  entirely  devoted  to  the  task  of  tiausforming  Bulgaria  into  a  Russian 
proviuce  in  the  sbortest  possible  space  o£  tiiue'.  .  To  put  an  end  to  all  these 
intrigues,  Alexander  sent  a  vain  request  for  the  tetiremrat  of  the  two  generals 
to  the  new  Russian  agent,  A.  S.  Jonin,  at  the  beginnJng  <>f  Sei  ten^ber.  A  report, 
not  wholly  above  suspicion,  asserts  that  Jonin  then  handpfi  over  tlie  following 
ultimatum:  (1)  Alexander  was  to  renounce  the  extraor»Jinar)'  powei^  which  he 
obtained  in  the  year  1881.  (2)  The  National  Assembly  was  to  be  summcMied 
for  an  alteration  of  the  Constitution,  (3)  The  prince  was  to  intnist  the  govern- 
ment to  Sobolev  and  Kaulliars.  (4)  Tn  the  case  of  refusal,  SoU)lev  was  to  have 
the  right  of  absolving  the  subjects  from  their  oath  of  fidelity.  In^,view  of  these 
dangers,  the  dilfeient  parties  met  together  on  September  18,  and  declaim  the  old 
Constitution  of  Tmovo  restored;  on  the  next  day  the  generals  were  replkcs^  by  a 
ministrj'  of  the  Liberal  leadei-,  T)ragan  Canknv.  A  possible  dissension  with  Kui^sia, 
on  account  of  the  recall  of  otticers  on  either  side,  was  avoided  iu  November  by  a  ^ 
fresh  convention.  On  December  17  the  alterations  deswed  by  Alexandw  were 
granted  in  detail  by  the  Chamber. 

On  Seiiteniber  18,  1885,  the  Bnlgarians  li\inf(  in  East  I?oinnania  revolted,  with 
the  intention  of  forming  a  union  with  the  principality  of  Bulgaria.  In  1878  numer- 
ous gymnastic  societies  had  been  formed  in  Uie  country  on  the  occasion  of  the 
hundredth  birthday  of  the  German  promoter  of  ^mnastios,  Fr.  L.  Jahn  ;  these  and 
smaller  associatiuiis  liad  hecn  incidentally  woikiiifj  to  dissolve  their  dependence 
npon  the  Porte,  which  the  Berlin  Congress  had  reatlirmed,  by  means  of  a  union 
with  Bulgaria.  Alexander  immediately  started  to  Philippopolis  and  there  pro- 
claimed the  union  of  the  two  countries  on  September  21.^  Mihm,  the  king  of 
Ser\'ia,  declared  war  on  the  Bulgarians  in  consequence  on  tlie  14th  of  November; 
the  Servians  were  defeated  at  Slivnira  (November  17  and  19)  and  at  Pirot  (Novem- 
ber 26  and  27),  and  peace  was  concluded  at  Bucharest  on  March  3,  under  the  terms 
of  which  the  old  state  of  affairs  was  restored.  By  the  protocol  of  Gon8tantinople» 
of  April  5,  Prince  Alexander  was  recognised  as  the  geneial  governor  of  East 
Boumania. 

However,  certain  dissatisfied  othcers  surprised  Alexander  in  his  bedroom  on 
August  20, 1886,  and  secretly  carried  him  beyond  the  frontier.   But  in  the  next 

tt  II  I  s  the  reactionary  movement  proved  triumphant^  The  exile  was  recalled  from 
Lenibeij:;  by  telegrams  from  Stefan  Statnbuloff  and  from  the  lieutenant-colonel 
Mutkurofl.  Alexander,  however,  was  so  imprudent  as  to  send  a  telegram  to  the 
Crax,  asking  his  conntenanoe  for  all  furAer  steps.  IVhen  tlda  was  bhintly  refused, 
the  prince  abdicated  on  Septenibei  7. 

StambulofT,  Mutkuro'T,  rii^d  G.  Zivkov  were  now  at  the  head  of  the  regency 
until  the  National  Assembly  elected  Prince  Waidemar  of  Denmark,  on  November 
10,  1886;  when  he  dedined  the  proposal,  the  Assraably  appointed  the  Roman 

^  8ce  liie  MuaU  tatef  it  tiM  Itottom  rigfat-hiuid  «om«r  of  tbe  imp  teeiaf  ftgt  IM. 
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Catholic,  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Cobuig  (Kohaiy),  who  was  twenty-six  years  of 
age  on  July  7, 1887.  He  left  the  dtraetion  of  the  ministry  for  a  long  time  in  the 

bauds  of  Stambuloff, "  the  IJulparian  IJismarck,"  until  tlie  Kussophile  party  again 
gained  the  upper  hand,  on  Miirrh  ."^0,1  S94  Stanilmiotf,  the  great  chariipiou  of 
national  independence,  fell  ui  ihe  hand  ui'  an  assassin  on  July  15,  1895.  Since 
that  period  much  has  been  done  towards  a  compromise  with  Russia  (1895-1896 
ant"  1901-1902),  Domestic  policy  suffered  partly  under  the  influence  of  unfavour- 
able financial  conditions  and  under  the  continual  disturbances  caused  by  the 
Macedonian  question  (p.  197),  for  which  no  solution  has  yet  been  found,  notwith- 
standiug  the  agreemoDt  of  llfirzt^  concluded  between  Busaa  and  Auatria  in 
October,  190S. 

3.  TU£  KOUMANIANS 
A.  Tbe  Obigix  of  thk  Boumaniahb 

An  infinite  number  of  dififerent  theories,  both  in  scientific  and  in  pseudo- 
edttitifie  drdes,  have  continually  leappeared  until  recent  times  concerning  the 

oripan  of  the  Roumanian?;,  a  nation  wliich  has  settled  in  smaller  groups  in  the 
Balkan  territories  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  and  in  a  coherent  body  in 
the  uiuderu  klugdoiu  of  liuuuiduia.  This  j^ople  is  known  by  the  Slavs  (like  all 
the  Roumanians  between  tlie  Bbuik  Sea  and  the  Adriatic)  as  Wla^,  Wakeh 
(Vlach,  plural  Vlasi),  which  nearly  corresponds  to  the  Germanic  "  Wahl "  (Welsh). 
The  Roumanian  shephfrds  of  the  mountains  of  Dinai  were  distinguished  from  the 
Italian  townspeople  ot'  Dalmatia  a^*  the  "  Black  Vlaclis '  (Morobiachi,  Morlacchi 
ct  also  p.  353).  Like  Italian,  Spanish,  and  French,  Roumanian  has  descended 
from  popular  Latin,  of  the  kind  spdkien  by  the  Romanised  subjects  of  Rome  dur- 
ing the  first  six  centuries  of  our  era  on  the  Lower  Danube  and  in  ancient  Dacia 
(Transylvania).  Hence  the  name  "  i>aco-Romani "  (Daco-Roumanian),  to  distin- 
guish this  from  the  other  Romanes  languages.  For  the  period  of  the  colonisation 
of  Dacia  by  the  Romans,  the  best  descri])tive  material  is  to  be  found  in  the 
ba'^-r.'li  'fs  if  the  Dacian  war  decorating  the  pQlar  of  Trajan,  which  liavt-  been 
well  reproduced  by  \V.  Froehner  and  QixaL  Aroea  (1872-1874),  and  in  most 
admirable  style  by  Konr.  Eiehorius  (since  1896). 

During  the  seventh  and  eighth  cokturies  a.  d.  shepherd  pco|iks  might  have 
irinnigraLiL'J  from  tliLS  Apennines,  fn)m  the  pa|»al  district  and  from  the  Romagna, 
near  liavenna  (formerly  known  as  Romania),  during  the  period  of  the  Lombard 
and  the  Byzantine  confusion  by  way  of  Priuli,  to  Illyricum,  to  the  modem  Bosnia 
and  North  Albania ;  Romans  may  thus  have  come  to  the  Balkans,  and  within  the 
Slav  districts  the  dialert  of  these  sliepherd.s  may  have  extended  and  have  become 
an  individual  Romance  language  by  correspondence  with  its  environment.  All 
thus,  however,  is  mere  theory,  impossible  to  prove  by  the  evidence  at  our  disposal, 
and  no  longer  tenable,  for  scientific  reasons.  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that»  apart 
from  the  plu/netic  influences  of  .Slavonic  and  Albanian,  the  Roumanian  language, 
like  the  Albanian,  places  the  article  at  the  end  of  the  word,  forms  the  future  tense 
by  periphrasis,  has  borrowed  its  numeral  s^ystem  from  Slavonic,  and  that  both 
languages  have  bonowed  a  laige  number  of  technical  terms  required  by  civilisation, 
voik  T—n 
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H.  Tiktin  estimates  the  numerical  proportion  of  Slavonic,  Low  Latin,  Turkish^ 
Greek,  !Ma^yar,  and  Albanian  in  tbe  vocabulary  of  literary  nuumanian?,  as  about 
the  fullDwiug:  76;  52;  1-1;  13;  10;  1.  Early  history  must  therefore  be  regarded, 
as  having  nin  something  like  tbe  foUormog  course :  tbe  scanty  native  population, 
of  Daco-Thracian  origin  coalesced  with  numerous  soldiers  and  coloiii^is,  whose 
IMjpular  Latin  soon  became  individual  in  character,  but  in  spiu-  of  all  (  lianpcs 
preserved  its  fundamental  Koraance  tyjHj.  This  process  of  change  is  best  depicted 
io  volume  1  of  the  "  History  of  the  Koumaniou  People,"  by  N.  Jorga  (Ootha,  1905). 
In  the  year  697  (and  to  some  extent  a  century  earlier;  cL  p.  325)  the  Fiiuio>Ugrian 
Bul^iaus  iiii^natcil  into  the  country,  and  preserved  their  "  Turanian "  language 
(cf.  p.  375)  for  three  centuries  before  llicy  wine  alisorlaHl  Ity  the  mixed  peoples  of 
the  Balkan  Peninsula;  during  that  time,  the  ijiilueuce  which  tliey  exerted  upoa 
Albanian,  medieval  Greek,  etc.,  was  naturally  also  extended  to  early  Itoomanian. 
Side  by  sirle  with  and  subseciuent  to  tins  influence  we  have  to  take  into  account 
the  strong  and  permanent  influence  of  the  Slav  population  (p.  273).  Not  until 
that  time,  if  we  may  l>elieve  Moses  Gaster,  did  Iloumaniau,  thus  transformed,  come 
into  contact  with  Albanian,  which  had  been  no  less  modified  by  Turanian  and 
Slav  influences  (the  Thracian  origin  of  Albania  has  been  explained  ou  page  220). 
Of  still  later  date  are  tbe  moditications  which  Koumania owes  to  Bu]gaiiao»  Turk- 
ish, and  Modern  Greek. 

The  main  dialect  of  the  Boumanian  language  is  spoken  by  about  nine  milliona 
of  ]ieople  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  in  Bessarabia  and  Transylvania,  in  the 
I3anat,  in  part  of  Hungary  and  Bukovina,  and  alnne  po^^ei^ses  any  literature  ;  two^ 
subordinate  dialects  also  exist,  the  >Suuth  or  Macedonian  Koumauiau  of  the  Kutzo 
WaUachians  or  Zingars  in  Macedonia,  Albania,  Tbessaly,  and  Epirus  (amounting 
to  about  one  million  people;  Kucovlasi  =  Limping  W  aUachians),  and  the  half 
Slav  Istro-Kouinaiiian,  which  is  spoken  by  about  tliree  thousand  people  iu  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  cast  coast  of  Istna  and  in  the  inti  rior  of  the  Kaxst  range  side 
by  side  with  the  Croatian,  which  is  the  dominant  language. 

After  the  extensive  settlements  of  Boman  colonists  by  Trajan  (VoL  IV,  p.  438)^ 
the  former  land  of  Dacia  for  many  deradcs  occupied  the  position  of  a  fnintier 
territory  or  outpost  of  the  llomau  Empire  ;  as  that  empire  declined  to  its  fall,  the 
barbarians  caused  increasing  disturbances,  which  only  occasionally  and  for  shoii; 
periods  gave  way  to  a  sense  of  seeuiity,  as  under  the  emperor  Maximin  (235-238). 
Aurelian,  the  "Restorer  of  the  Empire"  (270-275),  was  forced  to  abandon  the 
further  batik  of  the  Danube  to  the  (o  tlis,  to  transiiort  the  colonists  over  the  stream, 
and  to  form  a  new  Dacia  on  ilie  soutlu  From  that  period  the  districts  to  the 
north  of  the  Lower  Danube  were  invariably  the  object  of  tbe  invading  hordes  of 
barbarians  as  they  advanced  to  the  southwest.  The  Huns  uud  (iepids  about  450 
were  succeeded  a  century  later  by  the  Avars  (about  5r»5^,  and  by  the  Slavs  (previ- 
ously the  Antes ;  cf.  p.  32S),  in  ditlereut  advances  and  attacks.  Then  in  67*j  cam© 
the  Bulgarians  (Khacarsand  Old  Ziagirs^  p.  327),  and  after  one  hundred  and  fifty  or 
two  hundred  yeatstbe  Magyars,  from  about  840  to  8G0  (p.  325),  whose  settlemeutS| 
in  parts  at  least,  were  only  temporary.  Sueli  frapinents  of  Iloman  colonial  civiliza- 
tion as  survived  those  stormy  times  were  hard  beset  by  the  repeated  raids  of  the 
Petehenegs  (about  900 ;  pp.  85  and  337)  and  by  the  Eumania'ns  or  Uses  (about ' 
1050;  ppi  92  and  "oS).  It  will  be  obvious  that,  in  view  of  the  disturbed  state  of 
the  country,  no  detailed  chronology  free  from  suspicion  can  be  givea    It  can  be 
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obsen'etl,  however,  in  the  harest  outline-^,  that,  apiin  froiu  the  nnmerous  invasions 
of  the  burburiaiis,  one  hliikuig  exception  is  to  be  obj^rved,  cuusi;^liug  iu  certaiu 
scanty  femnaots  of  Qermaoic  languid  (Western  Gotiiic  axid  Gepid),  while  Slav 
and  Ural  Altaic  or  North  MongoliaD  blood  was  infused  into  the  Uuco-Roumanian 
population  that  remained  in  the  plains  ( B'^-^s,'.rabia,  Dohnidza,  and  Walhiihia). 
The  pure  Daco-£oumanian  nationality  may  bu\e  sun  ived  in  a  fragmeuiar}  biate 
among  ibe  inaeeessible  wooded  moimtaine  of  Koiihwest  Mddavia  and  Transyl- 
vania, also  in  Dacia  during  the  period  of  Aurelian;  these  elements  may  have 
left  their  highlands  when  the  c  niutry  was  pacihed  or  passed  north  nf  the  T>aiuibe, 
and  again  have  exerted  a  special  iniiueuce  upon  tlie  motley  complexion  of  the 
nation  now  known  as  Roumanian."  Worthy  of  mention  is  the  eustom  of  the 
Carpathian  shepherds  to  bring  their  sheep  to  winter  in  Wallaohia  or  Moldavia ; 
similarly  the  Wallarhians  of  Thessaly  sont  their  flocks  durinj^  the  summer  into 
the  moimtains  of  Bulgaria  ("the  wandering  Trausylvauia/*  to  quote  the  uilc  of 
Joh.  Hants,  oar  "la  tnnshumanee  '*  of  Em.  de  Haiionne)i.  Notwithstanding  this 
regular  change  of  situation,  Transy  lvania  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  tviie  cradle 
of  the  Tiiiumanian  race  in  early  or  lalir  times. 

During  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  it  is  noticeable  that  similar  princi- 
palities or  banats  were  formed  in  Dacia,  of  which  those  advanomg  too  far  from 
Transylvania  into  the  low  lands  of  the  Theiss  fell  under  Magyar  supremacy. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  duchies  which  spread  tu  tlie  east  and  south  of  the  Car- 
pathian Mountains  were  able  to  maiutam  their  ground  against  the  Petshenegs, 
Kumanians,  and  Mongols.  About  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  two 
kingdoms  of  Wallacsbia  and  Moldavia  began  th^  odstence^  startitig  from  the 
Carpathians,  and  ccmtinning  for  a  lomg  time  in  mutual  independence  with  a  htstoiy 
of  their  own.  . 

B.  Wallachta 

(a)  The  JTonsr  of  B'lsamb  {untU  16' —  At  the  outset  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury Wallachia  was  iu  the  hands  of  tiiu  Hungarian  kings  of  the  house  of  Arpdd. 

IV  gave  the  countty  in  1247  to  the  Bjughts  of  St;  John»  with  the  exertion 
of  the  half  Rumanian  "  t«rra "  of  the  "  Olaeus  "  Seneslav,  who  was  at  that  time 
Voivod  of  "Oreat  Wallachia"  to  the  east  of  the  river  0\t  (Aluta,  Alt),  and  with 
the  exception  also  of  the  "Keueziatus"  (jurisdiction;  of  the  Voivod  Latovol 
(Litovoy,  ortoneouslj  known  as  litean  or  Lythen),  who  was  almost  independent 
When  LadiallUis  IV,  the  Kuman,  ascended  the  thi-one  of  Hungary  in  1272,. 
while  yet  a  minor,  Litovo!  and  his  brother  atteiiipted  to  shake  <*!l'  the  bur- 
densome obligation  of  yearly  tribute,  but  Litovui  Avas  killed  about  1275,  and. 
his  brother  Barbat  was  obliged  to  pay  a  high  ransom.  Shortly  afterwards 
Basaiab  (Bas^iai-alia),  a  son  of  Tyhomirs  (Tugoniirs,  or  to  give  him  his  Chris- 
tian name,  hankos,  adout  1290),  and  a  grandson  of  ilie  above-mentioned  Seneslav, 
founded  to  the  west  of  the  Olt  the  principality  of  "  Trausalpina "  (Hungarian 
Walladhia,  or  Walladiia  Minor  ;^  in  Moldavian,  Muteuia),  with  Aige§  as  the 


*  It  shoul.l  >)!■•  n1)VTVi>r!  t1i.it  Molitnrin,  ooiistitutimiiilly  .1  statf  of  l.itiT  ■lit^-,  in  contrast  to  'WjillaeliiA 
or  the  "  Koumaiiian  territory  "  in  i;eDeral,  ia  occsLsionally  known  as  Wallachia  "  Minor,"  until  it  was  over- 
shadowed by  tho  older  ndghboiir  atato  nndv  Altzaadw  tbit  Good ;  vndcir  StoplMa  tin  Qtaat  it  la  aonMtiiiieB 
known  ai  BoadsnLw 
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capital.  In  rnntrast  to  Moldavia,  wliich  was  chiefly  formed  by  foreign  immi- 
grants, this  principality  is  a  state  which  developed  from  its  owu  resources. 
The  power  of  Basanb  was  oonsideiAbly  duniniflhed  by  th^  defeat  of  bis  elly, 
Michael  Trnovo,  at  Yelbu/d  (1830;.  p.  345).  However,  the  att^pt  of  the  Him* 
patiaii  Anrrpviii,  fharles  Kobert  I,  to  re-«uforce  a  h:ilf-for<jfitten  homage,  became 
a  total  failure  amid  the  wilderness  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains ;  Rasarab  (died 
about  1340)  remained  master  of  the  wholetof  ^'tbe  Soumauiau  territoiy,"  which 
indeed  became  then,  for  the  first  time,  the  nuGLeuB  of  a  atate  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word.  However,  this  "  Wallachia  Minor,"  which  b^an  its  history  with 
much  promise,  was  soon  overshadowed  by  "  Wallachia  Major,"  and  falls  into 
the  background. 

The  son  of  Basarab  (Nicholaa)  Alexander  cooduded  an  independrat  agreement 

with  Ivouis  I  the  Gi-eat  at  Kronstadt  (1342-1382),  concerning  the  conditions  on 
which  he  held  his  pi  'sititin  as  \'oivod ;  however,  in  his  own  country  his  rule  was 
hugely  disturbed  by  dis.satisfied  subjects.  To  hih  piuiud  beluugii  the  foundation  of 
a  new  principality  in  Moldavia  (near  Baia)  by  Bogdan  (cf.  ]>.  363) ;  the  affairs  of 
the  Balkan  Penin-'ula  iu  his  proximity  induced  .Alexander  to  leave  this  ambitious 
rival  in  })eace.  in  l.lof  the  Byzantine  Tnctrnpnlitaii,  If) acimlnis,  came  from 
Yicina  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Danube  to  Hungarian  Wallachia  as  Exarch.  By  his 
first  wife,  probably  a  Servian  or  Bosnian  woman,  Alexander  Basarab  had  a  son 
Vlad  ( \'la(li<l;i\  ,  Vlaico,  Layko);  afterwards,  about  1350,  he  married  a  Roman 
Catholic,  the  Hungarian  Clara,  and  died  «ui  XdvoiiiIut  lf>,  13f>4.  Layko  (ilied 
1377  or  1382  bo  1385)  was  able  to  maintain  his  position  against  Xing  Louis  j  as 
early  as  1369  he  styled  bimsdif  in  his  documents  "LadLdaus  by  the  Gnee  of  God 
and  the  King  of  Hungary,  \'nivod  of  Wallachia,  Ban  of  Syrmia  and  Duke  of 
Fogarns"  (Fogaias,  in  Transylvania,  was  afterwards  lyrantcd  as  a  fief  to  the  Voivod 
of  Wallachia  by  the  kings  of  Huugurj-,  as  it  was  a  secure  refuge  in  the  period  of 
Turkish  invasions,  which  began  iu  13G7  and  1385).  Under  Layko,  Arges  became 
a  Roman  bishopric  iu  136U,  although  the  conversion  desired  the  Pope  was  not 
apfppted  on  the  side  of  the  Voivod.  In  fact,  his  inclination  to  the  Greek  Church 
was  plaiidy  ay)|)arent  in  the  marriage  of  the  succe^'soi  Itadud)  with  Kallinikia,  to 
whose  influence  is  certainly  due  the  occuiTeuce  of  more  extensive  ecclesiastical 
gifts. 

The  sons  of  this  couple  were  the  hostile  brothers,  Dan  (ruler  in  October,  1385 
and  1393)  and  Mirr.  a  the  Old  or  Orcat  (Mirre.  Mirrha;  13Sfi-1418).  In  13H0 
Mircea  made  a  CDUvention  with  the  i'olish  king  Viadi.-^lav  .)ag(i)ello  II,  which 
was  renewed  in  1411.  About  1391  he  took  Dobrudza  and  the  town  of  SiUstria 
from  the  Bulgarians.  However,  in  1389  he  was  defeated  at  Kossovo  (jk  293  f.) 
with  his  allies,  and  became  a  seini-vas^al  of  tlu'  Osman?  in  K^Ol  and  1394.  "With 
the  object  of  protecting  lus  country  imm  the  threatened  advances  of  the  Turks, 
Mircea  came  to  Transylvania  in  1395,  and  on  March  7,  at  Kronstadt,  oondaded  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  King  Sig^mund,  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  wliich  he  fought  with  the  Christian  army  in  the  unfortunate  battle  of  NikojX)Iis 
(September  28, 18913).  On  April  3, 1904,  King  Carol  I,  in  his  lecture, "  Nikopolis," 
to  the  Bonmanian  academy,  has  ehxpiently  recounted  that  memorable  alliance 
between  the  Germans  and  KouraaniansL  Mircea  was,  however,  now  forced  to 
reoofrnisp  once  again  ilie  Turkish  supremacy,  to  abandon  entiielv  the  right  bank 
of  the  Danube  to  the  Usmaus,  and  to  }>ay  the  Emir  a  yearly  tribute  of  three  thou* 
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PRINCES  OF  WALLACHIA  AND  MOLDAVIA 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  POKTllAITS  OF  THE  TKINCES  OF 
WALLAOHIA  AUD  MOLDAVIA  OVEHLEAF 


Ru^dboM:  1.  VladTtepe^  (T^cqHsh),  prince  of  Walfaebia  O'^l^;  1483-1406). 
(Frow  «  pliotttgnph  lent  ligr  Um  Boyal  Aeademy  of  llonnimiia,  tiikan  from  th«  origtiuil  painting  in  Outle 

Amfafu  in  Tytol.) 

Itft  aJm>>- :  2.  Micliacl  Pm.M,  j.iltiiv  of  "Walliuliia  (I  .",03-1  nril  ).  Tli.; .u^  exploits  of 
tbia  Ilouuiauiaii  prince,  especially  liw  brave struj^yleauyaitisi  Sinnu  Pasha  «l  Tirgoviste,  iiuciiare*!, 
mA  CHni^gevo  in  Wallaeliia,  Tonmd  great  enthnsiasm  tfarong]u»ut  die  Chrittimi  world  at  the  tiuie 
oflbeir  iHirfoiiiiaiict;. 

(From  ti>  J.  Jonoiico-^iian,  Iittorw  Bncareacilor  (IliKtory  of  the  town  of  iiiicharestj ;  Uuchnnst, 

Left  Mow:  3.  Matciii  (Matlliias)  IWni1>,  ]>riiice  c.f  Wulhu  liia  (l«3:t-1054). 

(Kram  e  rpprodnotion  of  the  ori({innl  fwintiiiK  b;  AImkLhiii  van  Wvntenreldt  in  Hiinnnzaki,  Douatuente 
privity  la  iHtorin  Koni&nilor  f Dacumenta  bearing  npoti  RottnmiiUii  hirtoljr].} 

livjlit  UU/w :  4.  Vasilc  (Hasilius)  Lupu,  prince  of  Moldavia  (1»>34-Hi53). 

(Frem  tbo  rqindiiBtioii  of  a  oopper-plate  engraving  by  the  Venetiaii  Marco  lieadiini,  in  the  altOTe'nicn> 

tioned  in»ii  of  Htttnutaki.) 
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Band  red  banes  or  three  hundred  silver  Turkish  dollars  (the  defiance  shown  by 
Mircea  in  withholtlintj  the  tribute  for  three  years  was  broken  down  in  1517).  In 
return  the  Porte  guaranteed,  in  14U,  the  free  administration  of  the  counirj'  tmder 
a  Voivod  chosen  by  the  inhabitanta  This  eonvention  was  to  form  the  busis,  even 
in  die  iiluLU  enth  century,  of  the  relations  of  Wallachia  with  Turkey,  and  was 
renewed  iu  1460  between  tlie  Voivfjd  Mad  TV  and  Afohammed  II;  such,  at  an\ 
rate,  is  the  common  account  N.  Jorga,  who  certainly  displays  that  national  sensi- 
tiveness pectilnir  to  almost  every  historian  of  Sooth  £uro(>e,  and  leans  to  the  side 
of  M  >l(!a  \  ia,  n  g.sKls  the  transaction  from  a  wholly  difl'ereub  point  of  view.  In  the 
Struggles  for  the  siici  es.^ion  which  broke  out  in  1403  upon  the  death  of  Bajt^zet  T 
(cL  p.  131),  Mircea  supported  Musa,  and  met  with  bis  rewai-d  when  the  latter 
was  recognised  as  ruler  of  the  Osman  kingdom  in  February,  1411.  Hence  the 
convention  of  1411  may  be  regarded  as  a  friendly  alliance.  However,  this 
friendly  relationship  between  Wallachia  aiifl  the  Porte  wns  not  to  continue 
permanently.  In  1413  Musa  fell  lighting  against  his  brother  Mohamrned.  Tlie 
latter  crushed  the  pretensions  of  the  false  Mustafa,  who  was  also  deceived  by 
Mircea;  he  also  puidahed  the  Roumanians  in  1417  by  subjugating  their  country, 
a  pi-ocess  wliii  li  even  Jorga  cannot  avoid  calling  "coin pi ete."  He  may  certainly 
be  right  in  regarding  the  agreement  for  tribute  concluded  between  liajazet  aud 
Mircea  as  a  falsification,  like  tlial  between  Mohammed  II  and  liadu  the  i<air 
(p.  358);  concerning  the  amount  of  tribute  we  have  no  certain  information 
before  15o2. 

In  ^fireea  appointed  his  .son  Mihail  co-regent,  and  himself  died  on  Janu- 
ar)"  31, 1418 ;  the  two  princes  are  represented  together  in  a  tolerably  well-preserved 
fresco  in  the  Byzantine  style  in  the  monastery  cl  Gozia.  Mihail  also  died  in  1420, 
and  was  su<-r<  t  iled  by  his  ho.stile  brother  Dan,  the  prot^gi  of  tlie  Osmans,  who 
di.sappeai-^*  ftum  the  .scene  iu  1430.  The  Boyar  Aldea,  known  as  Alexander,  who 
wus  supported  by  Moldavia  and  Turkey,  struggled  to  secure  the  throne  for  four 
years  (1432-1486),  and  was  then  driven  out  by  Vlad,  the  legitimate  boo  of  Mircea, 
who  had  been  brought  up  at  tlie  court  of  the  emperor  Si^ismund. 

Dtirin^r  tlie  reign  of  the  haughty  Voivod  Vlad  11,  known  as  Drakul  (devil),  a 
period  of  the  greatest  distress  and  poverty  passed  over  the  couutr)'.  In  1432  he 
was  driven  out  of  his  capital,  Tirgoviste,  while  Turkish  troops  devastated  the  dis- 
tricts of  Burzen  and  of  ttie  S/.ckler;  in  1436  he  even  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Osuinn«,  brit  was  eventually  able  to  maiiitaiii  liis  position  in  it;nIaiion.  In  the  year 
14.3s  he  guided  the  army  of  Murad  to  Transylvania,  and  styled  himself  Duke  of 
Fugams  and  Amlas.  After  the  battle  of  Szent-Endre  (1442)  the  leader  of  the 
Hungarian  array,  John  Hunyadi,  a  Boumaiuan  of  Tran^lvania,  mardied  into 
"Wallachia  aud  forced  tlie  Turkish  vassal.  Mad  Drakul,  to  submit ;  in  1443  Vlad 
accompanied  him  to  Sei\ia.  This  jwsition  of  atiairs  was  not,  however,  of  long 
duratiou.  The  statement  that  lie  captured  Hunyadi  on  liis  flight  from  the  disas- 
trous battle  of  Varna  (Wama;  November  10,  1444)  is  proved  by  no'  evidence, 
according  to  Jorga,  However,  the  power  of  Hui![,nir}  was  so  weakened  that  Vlad 
concluded  a  fresh  jieace  with  the  Porte  in  1 1 1'l.  Tliia  induced  the  Hungarian 
general  to  iuvade  Wallachia  at  the  end  oi  1446,  and  to  confer  the  dignity  of 
Voivod  on  Vladislav,  who  styled  himself  Dan  IV.  Vlad  Drakul  was  defeated  at 
P^ovisty  taken  prisoner,  and  excinted  at  Tirgfor  together  with  his  son  Mircea. 
¥oK  a  long  period  the  struggle  for  the  dignity  of  prince  continued  between  the 
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families  of  Dan  and  DrakuL*  Partly  as  a  consequence  of  Hungarian  help  and 
purtly  with  Turkish  help  tho  Voivuds  snccpodt'd  one  anotlior  rapidly.  Dan  IV 
supported  Uunjadi  in  the  middle  of  October,  1446,  with  eight  thouauid  men,  in 
the  iMttle  on  the  field  of  Amsel  (p.  135),  but  his  personal  mdiifeTence  to  the  result 
was  punished  by  the  confiscation  of  his  tiefs  situated  boyotiJ  the  Carpathians. 

From  ]  455  or  1  inn  until  1462  Vlad  lY  ici;.riuMi,  the  second  son  of  Drakul;  he 
is  sutticieutly  characterised  by  his  nickname  ?  (  r/:t']>esh  or  Cefelus,  the  piercer 
or  impaler ;  see  his  portrait  on  the  ]^ate  fiicing  jiage  o.7>9,  on  (3ie  upper  left-hand 
side).  Immediately  after  the  death  of  John  Hunyadi  (1456)  and  of  Ladislaus 
Posthumus  (1457),  Vlad  made  an  unexpected  inru«inn  into  Transylvania,  reduced 
Kronstadt  to  ashes,  and  impaled  all  his  prisoners.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  his 
rear,  he  concluded  au  alliauee  with  the  Porte  in  1460  (p.  357),  but  in  1461  he  sur- 
prised Bdgaria  from  pure  lust  of  plunder  and  alaughter,  and  caused,  some  tventy 
thousand  luiman  beings  to  he  impaled.  To  avenge  this  miirai^rp  the  Turks  marched 
against  liim  iu  the  spring  of  1462  in  coujunction  with  Stci>huu  the  Great  of 
Moldavia,  uud  drove  him  into  Transylvania.  Tlie  Alibeg  of  the  Osman  Emir, 
Mohammed  II,  placed  the  brother  of  Vlad,  Itadu<l)  the  I'lair,  on  the  thnme  in  the 
autumn  of  1462,  on  condition  of  paying  a  ymrly  tribute  of  twelve  thousand 
ducats  (sec  the  small  map  iu  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  the  double  map  facing 
page  166) ;  he  also  recuguiaed  the  supremacy  of  the  Hungarian  king  ^^latthias,  who 
kept  the  hypocritical  Vlad  and  Peter  Aaron  V,  the  Voiced  of  Moldavia,  who  had 
also  been  expelled  (p.  365),  prisoners  iu  Ofeu.  Radu  \\  as  for  the  second  time 
definitely  driven  out  in  the  autumn  nf  1473  by  his  Moldavian  neighbour,  Stephan 
the  Great ;  in  the  period  of  confusion  which  followed  he  soon  lost  his  life.  His 
soooessor,  Laiot,  known  as  Basarab  the  Elder,  lost  the  favour  of  Stephen  in  1474 
on  accoimt  of  his  undue  partiality  for  the  Turks;  he,  too,  was  driven  out  by  ^Fid- 
davian  and  Transylvanian  trtiops  (Ortober  20,  1474Y  Tie  a^iiin  sufVered  this  fate 
at  the  end  of  1476.  Vlad  Tepe^^  once  again  took  his  place  upon  the  throne  of  the 
Yoivods  widi  the  help  of  Hungar}-.  However,  his  death  soon  foUowed,  and  a 
family  war  continued  for  two  years  between  the  Basaiulis ;  the  younger  Basatab, 
known  as  Jepelus  (the  liule  im]inler),  maintained  himself  with  increasing  power 
from  1477  to  1481.  An  unirocked  monk  then  became  master  of  Hungarian  Wal- 
lachia  imder  the  title  of  Vlad  V  (1481-1496 ;  he  waa  a  submissive  vassal  of  the 
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Porte,  showing,'  none  of  the  desire  for  freedom  manifested  by  Stophan  the  Great. 
A  conveutiou  o£  1482  established  the  river  Milkov  as  the  frontier  between  the 
*wo  principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  The  son  and  suooessorof  Vlad, 
Sadu(l  IV  or  V ;  1496-1508),*  who,  in  many  respects,  is  rightly  styled  the  *  Great," 
attempted  to  relieve  tlio  general  distress  by  reforms  in  the  administrative  and 
ecclesiastical  systems,  esjtecially  directed  against  the  encroachments  of  Nifon,  the 
patrisroh  of  Goostantinople.  Although  he  did  personal  homage  in  Gonstanttnojde 
in  1504,  the  Turks  deprived  him  of  the  Danube  customs'  receipts  in  1507.  Hiduid. 
•('Mihnea),  who  was  supposed  to  Ik^  the  son  of  Vlad  Tepe.«,  reigned  for  two  years 
^lo08  to  1510),  until  lie  was  forced  to  abdicate  by  party  struggles.  The  leader  of 
the  opposition  party,  Vludut  or  VladiCe  (Little  Vlad,  1510-1512),  reoqgnued  the 
^premacy  of  Hungar}',  was  defeated  by  the  dissatisfied  Boyars  who  were  in 
Alliance  witli  Moliammed  of  Nioo]Milis,  and  beheaded  on  January  25,  1512. 
Bosarab  III  Neagoe  (1512-1521),  who  was  descended  on  liis  mother's  side  from  a 
Boyar  family  of  Olten,  now  occupied  the  throne  of  the  Voivods ;  he  was  a  peace- 
loviag  nler,  and  gave  his  generous  support  to  churches  and  monasteries;  he 
dedicated  in  1517  the  beautifid  church  of  Ciirtea-de  Arges,  which  was  restored  in 
1886  under  King  (.'arol  (Vol.  VIII).  His  successms  (Kudu  de  la  Afumatt 
Mircea  Ciobanul,  and  othere ;  see  the  genealogical  tree  below)  were  from  1525 
<or  1530  mere  tools  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  were  generally  at  war  with  one 
another,  and  usually  fell  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  Even  Jotgns,  with  his 
love  of  minute  detail,  shrinks  from  the  task  of  rt^ducing  this  confusion  to  any 
■certain  chrunologictil  or  genealogical  order.  The  consciousness  of  national  existence 
neemed  to  have  wholly  disappeared  liom  the  people ;  the  nobles  spoke  Slavonio 
4md  also  Greek,  and  attempted  to  ennch  themselves  in  conjunction  with,  the 

Turkish  grandees. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  throne  of  the  Voivods  was 
seemed  by  Michael  II  the  Bold  (Mihal  Vitsasnl,  1593-1601) ;  he  was  a  brilliant 
«oldier  and  a  dexterous  politician.'  Between  1599  and  1601  he  also  ooeupied 
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Transylvania  and  Moldavia.  He  was  a  son  of  the  Voivod  Petrascu  (ir.54-1557), 
uud  in  his  youth  had  carried  on  an  extensive  commercial  business.  Through  his 
wife  Stanca  he  was  nlated  to  the  most  powerful  families,  in  which  be  found 
strong  supiKirt  against  the  i>rececliii<£  Vnivoil  Alexander  Miicea  ;  after  au  ud'^uc.- 
cessful  at  (erupt  a(  revolt  he  eveutualiy  secured  the  tliroue  in  September,  1593, 
chiefly  with  the  help  of  Andionikos  Kautakuzeuos.  On  November  5,  1594, 
Hicbael  concluded  an  alliance  with  Sigismund  Bdthori  and  Aaron  of  Moldavia^ 
and  shortly  afterwards,  on  November  13,  massacred  the  Osmans  in  Jassy  and 
Bur  luiresi.  Tie  then  defeated  seveml  Tiirkif^h  and  Tartar  armies  (Sinan  Pasha)  in 
a  biilliaut  wiui«;r  campaign,  and  inflicted  considernble  loss  upon  Sinau  himself  at 
KalugarenX  on  August  23,  1595.  The  glorious  deeds  of  this  brave  Wallachian 
resoumled  throughout  Clnisiian  Eurt>i)e  during  his  lifetime.  On  May  20,  1595i. 
beftire  tlie  itivasion  of  Siium,  he  had  l»een  deceived  into  taking  tlie  uatli  of  homage 
to  Sigismund  Baihon ;  enlightened  upon  this  point  and  freed  from  the  Turks,  he 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  emperor  Rudolf  11  on  June  9,  1598,  against  the 
prince  of  Transylvania,  who  abdicated  in  the  spring  of  1509.  However,  when 
Cardinal  Andreas  asrendid  the  throne  llie  Transylvaniau  Mi<  liael,  vigorously- 
supported  by  the  adventure-loving  Cossacks  of  the  Dnieper,  invaded  the  country 
on  October  17, 1599,  secured  the  help  of  the  Sz^klers,  besieged  Hermannstadt^  ai^ 
won  a  victory  on  October  28  on  the  heights  of  Schellenberg.  ^Vndieaa  Bathori 
was  murdered  uldle  fleeing  \r,  the  eotuitrv  tif  tlie  S/eklers.  Michael  advance<l  in 
triumph  to  Weissenburg  (Karlsburg),  and  was  appointed  imperial  governor  on 
November  20;  on  May  7, 1600,  he  crossed  the  frontiers  of  Moldavia.  The  Voivod 
Jeremias  Mogila  fled  to  Poland.  The  bold  nder  seemed  to  have  eoncetved  the 
idea  of  securing  Llie  t!iro!!P  of  (hat  cHuitry  for  himself;  even  at  the  present  day 
he  is  known  by  the  Waliaehians  as  Jvuig  ^fichael  (also  Alexander)  the  Great, 
lie  made  preparations  for  an  invasion  of  I'olaud,  but  he  was  forced  to  return  to 
Weissenburg  in  order  to  negotiate  with  Pezzen,  the  ambassador  of  the  Hungarian 
king,  about  Transylvania;  on  July  1  he  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  prince 
of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  and  also  of  Transylvania  in  the  name  of  Hapsbui^. 

Dangers,  however,  threatened  him  from  another  side.  The  Poles  and  ilie 
Turks  were  menacing  his  frontiers  and  Sigismund  B&thori  was  meditating  an 
invasion  of  Middavia.  Tran.sylvania  itself  was  so  entirely  impoverished  in  conse- 
quence of  Michael's  ctmtinual  military  enterprises,  that  t!ie  nobles  broke  into  open 
revolt  against  him  and  refused  to  perform  military  service.  After  a  disastrous 
battle  at  Mirfezl6  (Mirislau ;  September  18,  1600)  Midiaei  fled,  and  was  again 
defeated  in  his  own  country  by  the  Pole  Jan  Zamujski,  between  Buz&il  and 
PlojestI ;  he  could  not  oven  make  head  a^^inat  Simeon  Movila,  who  defeated  him 
at  Arges.  Meanwhile  the  Trausylvauian  nobles  chose  the  chai-aoterless  Sigismund 
Bitiiori'as  their  ralo'  for  tiie  third  time,  on  February  3,  1601.  Hie  Voivod 
Michael  had  betaken  hims^f  to  Prague  (December  25,  1600),  and  had  there 
presented  to  the  court  a  memorial  in  his  own  just  iiicai  ion ;  lie  obtained  eighty 
thousand  florins,  and  with  his  troops  joined  the  army  of  tiie  Austrian  general 
Georg  Basta,  who  had  been  already  sent  to  occupy  Transylvania  in  1589,  now 
fbugfait  a  suocessful  battle  against  Andreas  B&thori,  and  Hvsa  turned  upon  Sigii- 
mund.  On  August  6,  1601,  the  prince  of  Transylvania  was  defeated  in  the 
battle  nf  Nagy-C'ioroszlo  fGoi\»slau  on  the  Samos) ;  he  fled  to  "Mnldavia,  where 
lie  received  a  letter  in  which  Michael  undertook  to  help  liiiu  to  the  throne  if 
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he  wotilil  haiul  over  his  wife  and  children,  who  ImJ  been  left  as  hostages  in 
Trausylvania  after  his  fail  This  piece  of  treachery  was  reported  to  Basta,  who 
had  the  Voivod  Hfehael  murdered  <hi  August  19, 1601,  in  T[h]orda,  probably  in 
fulfilment  of  insLructicius  previoiuly  received. 

After  Michael  the  iirave,  the  position  of  Voivod  was  occupied  by  wholly  unim- 
portant personalities.  The  only  iinportaat  ruler  was  Matthias  (Mate!  or  Mateiu) 
Basarab  (1632  to  April,  1654;  see  his  portrait  on  the  plate  facing  page  3()3,  in 
the  left-hand  bottom  comer) ;  he  defeated  the  Osinau  claimant  Radu,  the  son  of 
the  Moldavian  Voivod  Alexander  Ilias,  at  Biu  liaiest.  He  auefully  protected  his 
boundaries  aj^inst  the  enoroachmeuta  of  the  Danube  Turks,  and  took  particular 
trouble  to  secure  the  geueral  increase  and  advancement  of  national  prosperity, 
while  suppreHsii^  Greek  influence,  which  bad  become  predominant  In  1652  he 
founded  the  first  printing-p>ross,  organised  schools  and  mouastoiies,  secured  the 
composition  of  a  lepal  C(Kle,  the  '■  pravilu  "  (1C~,'2),  on  the  model  of  Slav  (1  fj-JO)  and 
Greek  compilations  of  the  kind;  he  translated  ecclesiastical  books  into  Wallachiau. 
No  doubt  his  eflbrts  in  these  direefcians  were  stimulated  by  the  examples  of  the 
Transylvanian  prince  Gabriel  B«thlen  of  Iktjir  (1630-1639)  and  Genr^r  [  i;ak.'.c8y 
(1631-1648),  who  set  up  Wallachian  printing-presses  in  1640.  and  imblisluMl  many 
ecclesiastical  books  in  the  Wallachiun  language  (catechisms,  a  commentary  of  the 
Gospels,  the  New  Testament,  and  the  Psalter) ;  Ms  object  was  to  spread  the 
Reformation  among  the  Wallachians ;  for  since  the  catechisms  of  Hermannstadt 
in  1544  and  the  Old  Testament  of  1582,  this  movement  had  found  adherents 
among  the  Bouuanians  of  Southeast  Hungary.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Im  efforts 
led  to  no  more  permanent  result  than  those  of  John  Honterus,  the  reforms  of  the 
Saxuns  of  Tiunsylvania.  Neither  the  iIdch  ine  of  Luther  nor  that  of  Calvin  gained 
any  lasihig  hold  on  the  hearts  of  the  Wnllachian^,  but  these  puhlicalion?  pave  a 
considerable  impulse  to  the  Houmanian  written  language  aud  to  intellectual  life 
in  general  The  pruceeduig.s  of  Matthias  Basarab  were  successfully  imitated  by 
his  contemporaries  and  opponentSi  aud  by  the  Voivod  of  Moldavia,  Basile  Lupu 

?>C>'2)  and  one  of  hif^  successors,  Serban  11  Kanlaknzen  flT)?!'  to  Xoverii1»ei'  8, 
16iS8;.  The  Mtddavian  T/itff>srit  Kustratios  had  already  translated  the  Byzantine 
legal  code  into  Moldavian  in  16  lo;  in  16S8  the  Bible  in  Eoumanian  was  printed 
by  two  laymen,  the  brothers  Greoeanu.  Side  by  side  with  these  ecclesiastical 
works,  which  cimsisted  chiefly  of  translations  from  Greek  and  Slav,  chronicles 
arose  by  def;ree<^,  such  as  those  of  Michael  Mo3ta[lie]  of  Miron  and  Nicolae 
Costin,  of  Grigore  L  reche  the  "  iJomanist,"  and  those  of  Dauovic,  Neculcea,  aud 
Axente.  Unitor  the  influence  of  ecdesiastical  literature  religious  lyric  poetiy 
also  flourished;  the  chief  representatives  of  this  were  tlie  metropolitan  Dositein 
(Dositheos  of  Jerusalem),  Mirhael  Halitius,  the  hitrh  IvM^nsut  ]\Iiron  Costin  (who 
was  executed  by  Kantemir  the  Old),  and  Theodore  Corbea.  However,  the  chief 
glory  of  Roumanian  scholarship  in  that  period  is  Dimitrie  Kantemir  (1673-1723), 
a  philosopher  and  poet,  a  geographer  and  histfwian,  and  an  intermediary  between 
Eaatem  and  Western  science  and  literature. 

(b)  7%$  Cbrne  fh*  FMod  of  Tndepatdenee  {10r4-1710).  Ths  RvU  of  ike 
PhanaHots  {17ie-lS^t  ind  (he  last  Decades  before  the.  Union  US!:~1859),--^ 
Hard  times  soon  ptit  an  eud  to  these  promisiiif^  iiii{nilse<,  whicli  -spread  even  more 
vigorously  to  Moldavia  in  1680.    Under  the  rich  Voivod  Constantiue  Braukovan 
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<Brincoveanu,  1688-1714),  who  was  in  other  respects  a  good  ruler,  disasters  burst 
upon  the  country,  which  waA  transformed  into  a  military  rood  during  the  wars  of 
Austria,  Poland,  and  Russia  with  the  Turks.   Braukovan  entered  upon  an  allianoe 

in  IfiQS  and  1711  with  the  Czar  Potpr  the  (Ireat;  this  somewhat  lofwp  cnnnectinu 
was  Vifj^im  upon  the  advice  of  Jen2ichit&  Vacarescus.  Shortly  before  Easter,  1714, 
Braukuvau  was  imprisoned  in  Bucharest,  and  executed  in  Constantinople  with 
Ilia  four  aons  and  bis  adviser.  l%e  same  fate  befell  his  aucoMsor,  St^an  III 
XantakiizL'U  (1714  to  June,  171f^). 

This  event  extin<^uish( d  tin;  last  plimmor  of  Wallachian  independence;  the 
freely  elected  Voivod  ceased  to  exist,  and  Voivods  appf)inted  by  the  Porte  ruled 
lioieeforwanl,  who  brought  Wallaehia  to  the  point  of  ooUapae  as  tiiey  had  brought 
Moldavia,  and  initiated  a  period  of  total  decline  from  an  P( '  iKiniic  ]>oint  of  view; 
the  tribute  at  that  date  amounted  to  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  The  first  of  these  foreigners,  who  were  generally  rich  Greeks,  was 
Kikolaua  Manrokoniato,  who  had  previouriy  been  prince  of  Moldavia  on  tvo 
■occasions  (1716-1730;  cf.  below,  p.  370).  The  accession  of  this  first  Greek  prino^ 
who  himself  came  from  thf  Island  of  Cliios  and  not  from  Phanar,  forms  an 
important  epoch  in  the  literature  of  Daco-iioumauia,  the  first  age  of  which, 
beginning  about  1550,  here  comes  to  an  end. 

In  the  course  of  the  ei{;hteeuth  rcniurv  (aftfr  the  nile  of  Austria,  which  had 
e^in  lost  in  1739  (he  dltland  or  "  Wiillncliia  Minor,"  wliiili  it  Iiad  won  in  1718) 
Hussia  began  to  interfere  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  country,  a  process  which 
^minated  in  the  occupation  of  Wallaehia  by  the  Russians  during  the  Russo- 
TUrldah  war  of  1770.  By  the  peace  of  Kutdiuk-Kainawlji  (Kucuk-Eajnardsi, 
1774:  p  Walliu'liia  a>^ain  fell  under  Turkish  supreniary;  but  Russian 

influence  kept  the  upper  hand.  In  17S1  the  Porte  agreed  to  set  up  a  Hospodar 
government  under  the  supervision  of  the  Russian  general  CousuL  During  the 
Turkish  war  (1788)  the  land  was  constantlj  vmaxm  hj  Austrian  tioops,  who 
also  helil  the  capital  of  Bnrharest  from  1789  to  1791.  Tn  ISOo-l.^Oo  T^us.sia 
occupied  the  country,  which  she  did  not  evacuate  until  tlie  peace  of  Bucharest 
■(1812),  in  which  Bessarabia  was  assigned  to  her.  The  Greek  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence»  which  began  shortly  afterwards,  inspired  the  Bounuinians  to  war  aipiinst 
(he  foreign  domination.  Tlie  revolt,  however,  was  soon  suppressed ;  YpsHantis 
fled  to  Hnnfjar}',  where  lie  was  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Mimkacs. 

The  Suitau  agaiu  felt  himself  obliged  to  appoint  natives  of  the  country  to  the 
position  of  Voivod,  and  immediatdy  after  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  (1822)  he 
conferred  this  much-desired  dignity  upon  Gregor  Ghika.  Gregor  was  honestly 
desirous  of  ameiioratino:  the  iinfavourahle  situation  and  increasing  the  prosperity  of 
the  country.  But  in  1828  war  again  broke  out  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  By 
the  peace  of  Adrianople  (1829),  which  oonfirmed  the  conventions  of  explanation  " 
and  "falfiknent"  of  Akkerman  (1826),  the  sujuemacy  of  the  Sultan  over  WaUa* 
chia  was  again  recognised.  However,  by  the  intervention  of  General  Paul  von  Kis- 
selev  the  countr}'  received  a  kind  of  constitution  {lieglanent  organique  of  1832) 
and  greater  liberty  of  public  administration ;  but  permanent  progress  was  hindered 
by  Russian  influence.  On  the  other  side  it  cannot  but  be  obscr\'ed  that  at  that 
time  fisno)  in  tlie  literary  world  of  Paco-Tinnmania  the  breach  with  Creek  infln- 
€nco,  which  had  been  predominant  since  about  1710,  now  became  complete. 
Henceforward  Western  influence  became  ever  mote  powerful,  as  is  shown  by  the 
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fact  that  the  Slav  alphabet,  which  had  been  retained  even  through  the  Greek 
age,  was  gradually  replaced  by  the  Latm.  With  tliis  change  the  (biid  fhaae  of 
.Boumanian  literary  history  begins. 

After  the  Tethement  of  the  RuMrianB  (1834),  Gr^or,  and  aftoiwards  AleoEander 

Ghika,  were  overthrown  by  par^  strife,  and  Georg  Bibeseo  was  elected  Yoivod 
ty  Russian  influence  in  1842.  Bibeseo  fled  to  Kronstadt  on  the  night  of  the  25th 
of  June,  and  a  provisory  government  undertouk  the  conduct  of  atl'airs  ([HJeliade, 
the  tm>  Goleskn,  etc.).  The  revolt  was  suppressed  by  Tuvldah  troopB  in  Sep- 
tember. By  the  convention  of  Balta-Iiiiuui  (May  1, 1S49)  tlie  old  state  of  all  airs 
"was  restored,  and  the  position  of  Voivod  was  occupied  for  seven  years  on  tlie  16th 
of  June  by  Dimitri  Barbu  Stirbei,  with  the  rank  of  a  Mushir.  Then  followed 
the  Orimean  War  in  1853,  and  Wallaohia  was  occupied  from  1854  to  1857,  first 
hf  the  Russian  and  th^  by  the  AusMan  troops.  The  peace  of  Paris  (1856)  with 
its  suppleraentaiy  clauses  finally  tleterminer!  the  position  of  the  cotintr}-,  whidi, 
together  with  Moldavia,  was  placed  under  Turkish  supremacy  and  under  the 
protectorate  of  all  the  great  powers.  Instead  of  a  prince,  Alexander  Ghika,  the 
IHoepodar,  deposed  in  1842,  was  made  Kaimakam  or  govnnor;  his  efforts  were 
directed  to  uniting  Moldavia  and  Wallacliia  into  one  body  politic.  On  the  17th 
of  Fc'bniarv,  IS 59,  the  legislative  National  Assembly  conferred  the  same  position 
in  Wallachia  ou  Colonel  Alexander  Cuza  (Ousa),  who  had  already  been  chosen 
jnrince  in  Moldavia  on  January  29.  Thus  that  personal  tmion  was  hrought  about 
which  became  of  practical  effect  in  1862,  when  Moldavui  and  Wallachia  wete 
-united  into  one  kingdom  under  the  name  of  fioumani^ 

C.  MoLDAm 

BoimDlD  on  the  west  by  the  Carpathians,  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  Pruth 
and  Russia,  on  the  southeast  by  the  Danube  and  the  Dobrudia,  and  on  the  soulii 

by  the  Sereth,  tho  mountainous  country  of  ]\Tiddavia  is  especially  anited  for  agi'i- 
culture  and  cattle-rearing.  The  name  "  tara  MoldoveT "  met^ns  land  on  the  Mol- 
dova. The  liouDjaniauij  and  their  .Slavonic  teachers  seem  to  have  lied  to  the  rivers 
<tt  the  occupation  of  the  country.  The  name  appears  in  historical  times  towards 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  As  early  as  1335  the  Voivod  Bogdan,  the 
eon  of  ^ficul,  had  caused  the  despatch  of  an  Hungarian  primate  to  the  country,  on 
account  ot  l\h  disobedience  to  King  Charles  liobeit  1.  In  1342,  when  the  Angevin 
ruler  was  dead  and  his  son  Louts  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
Begdan  again  revolted.  Although  the  youthful  king  declined  to  acknowledge  his 
position  as  Voivod,  the  reliel  was  supported  l>y  the  Lithuanians  of  the  llalitshland 
(see  the  small  map,  "  Poland,  Lithuania,  and  Western  Ku.ssia,"  on  the  double  map 
iiluBtrating  Palish  history,  etc.,  below)  and  by  the  Rcwimanian  mountaineers,  and 
was  able  to  maintain  his  position  in  the  Marmaros ;  in  1352  his  sulnnission  claused 
but  little  change  in  his  position.  At  that  time  this  southeast  corner  of  Europe 
was  in  a  constant  state  of  disturbance ;  and  on  the  first  occasion  of  peace  Bogdan 
loUowed  the  example  of  Basarab  and  shook  off  the  Hungarian  yoke  in  IdSO,  to 
which  success  he  was  aided  by  the  "benevolent  neutrality"  of  Poland.  About 
1365  Bogdan  was  the  undisturbed  master  of  the  "terra  Moldavana." 

After  his  death  his  eldest  son  Latco  (Latzko«  Lezko)  ruled  the  countr}",  practi* 
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cally  in  the  position  of  a  Polish  vassal;  in  1370  he  pernailied  'li  '  erLction  of  a 
Catholic  bishopric  at  Sereth.  After  this  a  series  of  events  ioiiuwed  which  are 
partly  shiouded  ia  obscurity,  but  none  the  leas  point  to  a  Lithuanian  Butheuian 
foundation  for  the  young  state.  As  late  as  the  fifteenth  oratory  the  language  of 
Little  FtTissia  prcclttrninatecl  as  a  means  of  ctmnumicatiou.  However,  Moldavia  defi- 
nitely .shut  the  door  in  ilu;  face  of  Slav  influence  at  a  comparatively  early  period, 
an  uLtilude  adopted  at  ilie  pteseut  time  by  Kouniauia.  Paitly  explained  by  the 
influenoe  of  geographical  position,  this  fact  is  also  due  to  a  number  of  occuirenoea» 
which  at  that  time  gave  Moldavia  a  separate  position  apart  from  the  three  Balkan 
states  similar  to  that  occupied  by  the  modern  kingdom  of  Rouniauia.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  a  cuusiderable  number  of  Lithuanians  and  iiniheuians  removed  to 
the  Seieth  front  the  district  of  Maraiaroa»  together  with  the  ccmqueror  Bogdan. 
Even  in  the  official  documents  of  Stephan  the  Gieat,  in  the  second  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  a  large  number  of  Kiitlietiiau  names  are  to  b#bbservetl ;  there,  as 
they  advanced  eastward,  they  met  with  a  number  of  scLiiers  fium  Little  iiussia, 
upon  whom  tlM  Wallachians  looked  askance  as  strangers.  After  the  death  of 
in  1374  the  Lithuanian  Knez  or  supreme  judge  Jurii  Koryatovicz  (Geotg 
Koriatovic)  was  brought  into  the  j-rincipality  of  Daia  (the  Greeks  at  that  time 
knew  Moldavia  as  Maurovlachia,  Khossuviachia,  or  Moldoblachia ;  cf.  p.  353) ;  lie 
however,  soon  disappeared,  and  was  prohably  poisoned.  Equally  short  was  the 
reigu  of  a  certain  usurper  known  as  .Stephan  L  His  son  Peter  (probably  1379— 
1388)  took  the  <nith  of  fidelity  to  the  Polish  king  Yladislav  IT  .Tag(i)ellon  in  I^m- 
berg  in  1387 ;  he  conquered  Suczava,  which  he  made  his  capital.  His  youngest 
brother  Koman,  who  immediately  succeeded  him  (he  had  been  co-regent  fi'om 
1S86  at  lataatX  was  carried  off  to  Poland  in  1393  by  the  orders  of  Vladislay,  and 
replaced  by  his  elder  brother  Stephan  III.  He  was  made  a  tributar}-  vassal  hy 
the  Hungarian  king  Siegmnnd  at  the  end  of  1394,  but  on  .Tanuary  6,  l:'.r)5,  he 
again  solemidy  recognised  the  Polish  supremacy,  in  the  year  1400  Juga,  the 
iUegidmate  son  of  Boman,  enjoyed  a  ahott  period  as  govmior  at  Suczava. 

{<))  The  Prrind  of  Prosperitt/  (/^Ol-lSO^.).  —  At  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century  ihe  iirst  iinportaut  Voivod  of  Moldavia  began  his  government;  this  was 
Alexander,  the  other  son  of  Soman  (cf.  genealogical  table  on  page  365)  who  was 
known  as  the  "  good "  even  during  his  lifetime.  During  his  long  reign  (1401— 
1432)  he  reorganised  the  defences,  the  administration,  and  the  military  system, 
compiled  a  legal  code  from  tiie  "  Basilika "  of  Leo  VI  (p.  83),  and  improved  the 
inteUectoal  state  of  the  people  by  founding  sdboola  and  monasteries.  Upon  three 
occasions  he  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  King  of  Poland  in  1402, 1404,  and 
1407,  on  the  last  occasion  as  the  first  "lord"  of  the  Moldavian  territory.  He 
married,  as  his  third  wife,  Kyngalla,  the  "sister"  of  King  Vladislav,  after  sending 
auxiliary  troops  to  Marienburg  to  the  help  of  the  Poles  ^iost  the  Oerman  Orders. 
During  his  reign  numerous  settlers  from  Lesser  Armenia  migrated  into  the  country, 
most  uf  wliom  afterwards  removed  to  Transylvania;  at  this  period,  also,  the  fixat 
gipsies  appeared  in  the  country  (on  this  point  cf.  below,  JSection  5). 

Under  his  sons  Elias  (Hie,  Ilia§)  and  Stephan  Y  the  supremacy  of  Poland  was 
again  reoegnised  in  1433.  two  step^votbeis  began  a  seme  struggle  for  the 
supremacy,  which  ended  in  1435  with  the  following  di\nsion:  Stephan  obtained 
Yasluiii,  Birlad,  TecucI,  OltenX,  Ck>vurluiQ»  and  ChiJia,  in  the  south,  while  EUsa 
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flecuied  the  north  of  Moldavia  with  Suczava.    In  1442  Stephaa  ecmcluded  an 

alliance  with  the  Hnnfrarian  general  John  Hunyadi  to  oppose  the  Turkish 
danger,  and  in  the  following  May,  1443,  he  caused  his  step-brother  to  be  blinded. 
However,  Boman  II,  a  son  of  Hie,'  who  had  been  thus  mishandled,  put  an  end  to 
his  unelc^a  life  (in  the  middle  of  Jiilj,  1447)  and  seciued  the  potSltiioia.  of  Voivod  for 
himself.  But  in  the  next  year,  144'^,  Peter  IV,  a  son  of  Alexander  the  Good,  who 
had  fled  to  Hungarj'  to  John  Hunyadi,  and  had  married  his  plderly  sister,  rettimed 
to  the  native  laud  with  an  Hungarian  ariuy  and  drove  out  liuiuau,  who  fled  to 
Poddia  to  ask  hdp  from  the  Pdish  king.  Boman  died  of  poiaon  on  July  8, 
1448.  Peter  now  took  the  oath  of  Sdelitj  to  King  KasimirlV,  and  contiimed 
to  rule  under  Hungarian  and  Polish  supremacy  until  the  year  1449.  Thereupon 
Bogdan  II,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Alexander  the  Good,  revoked  ou  1  ebruary  11, 
and  on  JtUy  5,  14^0,  concluded  two  impoftant  treaties  with  Hunyadi,  but  was 
murdered  in  1451  by  the  Voivod  Peter  V  (formerly  Aaron,  an  ill^timate  son 
of  Alexander  the  Good).  Peter  was  then  forced  to  divide  the  government  of 
Moldavia  with  Alexander  "Olechno,"  a  sou  uf  liie,  who  had  been  originally  sup- 
pcwted  by  Poland  and  affcerwaids  by  Hungary ;  but  in  1455  Alexander  was  poistmed 
by  his  own  Boyaia.  Peter  now  ruled  alon-^  imul  1 457,  and  was  only  able  to  main- 
tain bis  power  fay  a  miserable  and  cowardly  subjection  to  Poland  and  the  Osmana. 
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[Chapter  Vr 


From  1455  the  Porte  wa?!  able  to  consider  thp  Voivnd  of  Moldavia,  with  \uB  tribute 
of  two  trhuusaud  Hungarian  florins,  as  one  of  ii8  p«nuaueut  vassals. 

After  ibis  almoBt  uninterrupted  period  of  party  struggles  for  the  dignity  of 
Voivod,  a  period  of  unspeakable  miseiy  for  the  country,  an  age  of  rest  unci  pros- 
perity at  lfl«t  dawned  for  Moldavia  in  the  second  half  of  tlie  fifteenth  century-; 
henceforward  Moldavia,  which  had  hitherto  been  plaeed  in  the  background  under 
the  title  of  Wallacfaia  Minor  or  Bogdania  (cf.  p.  356,  above),  became  of  more 
inipoiiance  than  the  older  "Roumanian"  district,  wliieh  had  been  brought  low 
by  llie  two  V!ads,  the  Deimm  and  the  linpahT.  The  Yniv(i,l  Steplinn  YI  (14."7  to 
July  2, 1504), a  son  of  1.  igdau  11, was  rightly  surnauaed  the  "great"  by  his  people. 
The  miniature  painting  in  the  book  of  (zospebi  iA  Yoionetz,  which  remuns  com- 
paratively undamaged,  has  preserved  a  not  unpleasing  portrait  of  this  ruler. 
A  brilliant  general  and  linlitirian.  lie  not  only  extended  his  realm,  but  also 
removed  it  from  the  political  intluonce  of  his  two  neighbouring  states.  He 
advanced  the  established  church,  which  was  dependent  on  the  orthodox  patriarch 
at  Aohii^  and  the  good  oider  of  which  was  in  strong  contra^  to  the  confusion 
prevailing  in  Wallui  liia,  and  founded  a  third  bishopric  (about  1470,  at  Kadautzor 
RadautT,  where  he  also  restored  the  old  monastery  Hnireh  in  1479  and  14S0):  he 
also  built  a  great  monastery  at  rutua  in  Bukovinu  (14o6-14o9>.  lie  incorporated 
a  Bessarabian  frontier  district  of  Wallachia  with  his  own  country,  recovered  Chilia. 
(Kilia)  in  January,  1465,  and  in  December,  1407,  successfully  repelled  an  attack 
of  [he  Ilun<rarian  k'm»  Matthias,  who  was  wounded  bv  an  arrow  at  Moldovab&nva 
(Baja)  in  tiio  course  of  this  campaign.  Harassed  by  'i'artar  invasions,  JStephau  nev- 
erthelera  fbund  leisure  to  invade  Tranqrivanfa  during  the  Bohemian  expedition  of 
King  Matthias  (1469)  and  to  expel  Kadu,  the  Voivod  of  Wallachia,  in  1471-1473. 
The  Hunf^rian  king  was  occupied  in  the  west  until  1475  and  overlooked  this 
aggression,  more  particularly  as  Stepban,  in  alliance  with  the  Tiunsylvaniaa 
Sziklen  of  Udvarh^y  and  Esih,  had  driven  back  a  Turkish  army  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  il  i  uid  men  (which  invaded  Moldavia  under  Suleimiin  Pasha  on 
Jamiar}'  10,  147.T)  at  T?aenvn  (rm  the  "high  lu  iii^'e"  to  the  iKsrth  of  Vasluiu),  and 
had  by  thia  means  diverted  the  danger  from  Hungary.  The  exploit  is  character- 
istic of  this  glorious  age  in  which  Moldavia  often  formed  a  bulwark  agaimt  tbft 
Oi^nians  on  the  south  and  against  the  assaults  of  neighbours  on  the  north. 

The  Sultan  ^fulKimmed  11  now  undertook  in  ])erson  a  jnmitive  campaign 
against  Moldavia,  and  won  a  victory  on  July  26,  1476,  at  RazboyenT  in  the 
•*  White  Valley "  (Valea-Alb&).  Slephau,  however,  with  the  help  of  Stephen 
Bithori^  who  was  accompanied  by  the  fugitive  Vlad  T^pes,  erentually  drove  out 
the  hnstile  army  and  secured  for  Vlad  the  ]H:)siiion  of  Voivod  of  Wallachia.  How- 
ever, after  the  death  of  Vlad  (nt  the  end  of  1  I  To)  the  new  Voivod  of  Wallachia 
Basarab  fepelus  (tlie  Liuie  In^uilei)  niude  au  aliiauee  wiih  the  Turks;  Stephan 
then  defe&ted  him  in  the  battle  of  Blnmicul-S^t  (July  8, 1481),  and  handed  over 
the  position  of  Voivod  to  a  certain  Mircea.  With  the  object  of  securing  their 
connection  with  the  Tartars  in  the  Volga  districts,  the  Turkish  armies  of  Bajazet  IT 
invaded  ^Moldavia  again  in  1484.  together  with  Taiiar  and  Wallachian  allies,  and 
stormed  Chilia  and  Ctetatea-Alba  (formerly  Bfilograd  or  Moncastro,  known  aa 
Akkennan  since  14S4)  on  the  M-th  of  July  and  the  4tb  of  August.  Only  by  means 
of  ['dli^h  lii  l}*,  which  he  was  forced  to  purchase  bv  payin<:r  a  homage  long  refnsed, 
was  Stephan  able  to  save  Im  country  from  overthrow  by  the  enemies'  bandp  in- 
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1485.  Turning  to  his  own  advantage  the  necessities  of  T'oland,  which  became 
pressinfj  immediately  afterwards,  Stophaa  oi:cu]>ied  Pokiiiiii  iu  1490,  and  even 
paid  tribute  to  the  Forte  to  secure  liib  ptwitiua,  as  i'ormeriy  I'eier  Auiou  had  done. 
In  1497  the  Polish  king  John  Albert  invaded  BukoWiia  with  the  intontioii  oC 
in4X>rporating  the  whole  principality  with  liis  own  empire,  and  besieged  Suoxam 
(the  capital  until  1550);  by  the  interventii'U  of  the  Yoivod  of  Tran.^vlvania  an 
nmiisLiue  was  secured,  and  the  end  of  the  ahair  was  that  the  Tolish  cavalry  were 
iiurpi  i^ed  in  the  forests  and  scattered  at  Cozmin  on  the  day  of  St  Demeter.  In 
1498  Stephan  appeared  in  person  before  Lemberg,  and  some  one  hundred  thounnd. 
,  human  beings  wi^re  carried  into  (■apitl\  it y  iu  Turkey.  However,  on  the  12th  or 
ISth  of  July,14U9,  Stephau  dissolved  his  couuectiou  with  the  Porte  and  concluded 
a  convention  with  Poland  and  Hungary,  wherein  he  tacitly  leoognised  tiiei 
supremacy  of  butli  states  over  Moldavia,  and  undertook  to  oppose  the  progreBB  o£ 
the  Turkish  armies  throufjli  liis  country  and  to  keep  the  iteighbouring  states 
informed  of  any  hostile  movemeuis  on  the  part  of  the  Turks.  Stephan  fultilled  his 
obligations  in  1-499,  when  he  put  an  end  to  the  devaBtations  of  Balibeg,  a  sou  of 
MaUcoeh  (BlaUcajoglis).  After  the  death  of  John  Albert  he  diawdved  his  con* 
nection  with  Poland  and  stirred  up  the  Tartars  against  the  new  king  Ak'xander; 
while  they  devastated  Podolia  he  occupied  the  TJutlienian  Pokutia,  and  sent  Ids 
lioyars  and  tax-galberers  to  Smatyn,  Xolomea,aud  Uaiicz  (Ualich)  in  lu02.  ThiB> 
was  the  last  suooeaa  of  this  greatest  of  all  Boomanians. 

(b)  Tlie  Native  Voivoda  under  Osman  Supremacy.  —  Stephan's  son  and  suc^ 
oessor,  Bogdan  III,  known  as  the**  blind,"  the  *  one-eyed,"  or  the  "squint-eyed" 
(Orbul;  1504-1517),  gave  up  his  claim  to  Polish  Pokubia  in  return  for  a  promise 
of  the  liand  o£  Elizabeth,  asL-^ter  of  Alexander;  but  he  was  clicated  of  this  prize. 
The  approach  of  the  Turkish  power  induced  him  in  1504  to  promise  a  yearly 
tribute  to  the  Sultan,  consisting  of  four  thousand  Turkish  ducats,  forty  royal  falcons^ 
and  forty  Hol^vian  hones,  in  xetum  for  which,  according  to  kter  reports,  he  wa» 
guaranteed  the  maintenance  of  Christianity ;  the  Ytjivods  were  to  he  freely  elected, 
and  the  nountry  was  to  be  self-governing  iu  dome.stic  aHairs  (see  ilie  smaller  map 
in  the  upper  riglit-hand  comer  of  the  double  map  luciug  puge  IGG).  This  con- 
ventim,  which  in  recent  times  has  formed  the  basis  for  the  constitutional  relation- 
ship of  Moldavia  with  the  Porte,  was  reuewed  by  Peter  Bares  "  the  Eestless  * 
(1527-1528,  and  for  the  second  time  from  the  end  of  February,  1541,  to  September, 
1546)  in  the  year  1529  j  accordiug  to  a  document  of  1532  he  sent  anoually  one 
handled  and  twenty  thousand  aspers  or  ten  thousand  gold  ducats  to  Oonstantinoidek 
At  a  later  period  this  tribute  was  considerably  increased.  With  Peter  Rares  (after 
ten  years'  rule  by  Stephan  VII,  an  illegitiuKitc  «on  of  Bngdan  III)  began  the  rule 
of  the  ill^timate  branch  of  the  house  of  Dragos  (whu  was  a  natui-al  son  of 
Stephan  the  Great).  The  chief  object  of  Peter  after  the  disastrous  defeat  of 
Mohdes  ( August  29,  1526),  the  significance  of  which  was  imderstood  neither  by 
Stephan  VII  nor  by  his  undo  Peter,  was  to  turn  to  his  own  advantage  the  disputes 
about  the  succession  in  Hungary,  which  had  broken  out  between  Xing  Ferdinand 
and  John  Z4polya;  on  several  occasions  he  invaded  T^nnsylvania,  inflicting 
appalliQg  devastation  on  the  country,  whidi,  in  1529,  declined  to  accept  his  rule. 
An  attempt  to  recover  Pokutia  from  Poland  was  brought  to  an  end  liy  the  defeat 
of  I'etor  at  Obertyn  on  Augvust  22,  1531.  His  faithlessness  ]>rought  about  the  fall 
of  Aioisio  Gritti,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Sultan  to  Transylvania  in  1533. 
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After  tlie  expulsion  uf  Peter  (1538)  the  Voivods  of  Moldavia  became  leady 

tools  in  the  hands  of  the  Porte;  provided  tliey  paid  the  Sultan  a  yearly  tribute, 
they  were  allowed  to  govern  their  own  territory  precisely  as  they  pleased.  The 
people  groaned  under  the  butden  of  heavy  tazatioD  and  extortioo  of  every  kind 
and  at  1  11  ed  ^  secure  relief  by  joinii^  thn  party  atrugf^  set  on  foot  by  indi- 
vidual wealtliy  families,  hDjiiii*,'  al>o  to  seciue  some  inomontan-  relief  I'V  tlie 
murder  of  their  masters.  Thus  the  Voivod  iStephan  VIII  "  the  Turk, "  or 
•Lacusta"  (so  named  after  a  plague  of  locusts  in  the  year  1538 ;  1538-1540),  was 
murdered  after  a  reign  of  two  year&  Hib  succeesor  Alexander  III,  a  seiaii  of  the 
legitimate  Dragos  family  from  Poland,  met  with  tlie  siime  fate  in  tlie  same  year. 
The  Voivod  Klias  (TT,  Tlie;  1546-1551),  a  son  of  Peter  Hares,  was  ordered  by  the 
Sultan  to  invade  Trausylvauia  in  1550,  but  Iruu^ferred  this  couunission  to  his 
brother  Stephen,  abdieated  in  ICay,  1551.  and  soon  aftetwarda  died  as  the  ren^de 
"  Mohammed,"  governor  of  Silistria.  Hi.s  place  was  occupied  by  his  brother 
Stephan  IX,  the  last  direct  descendant  of  tlie  ille<yitiniate  branch  of  the  Drajjosids, 
until  he  was  murdered  by  the  Boyars  iu  1553.  His  opponent  aud  successor,  Peter 
the  8tolnie,  knovn  as  Alexander  IV  Lapusan  (1553-1561),  speedily  made  himself 
highly  unpopular  with  the  Boyars  by  bis  inflicti<m  of  torture  and  death,  from  the 
stain  of  which  he  tried  to  cleanse  his  cnnseienee  hy  founding  a  monastery  at 
Slatina.  In  1561  the  Greek  sailor  Jakobos  Basilikos  seized  the  position  of 
Voivod,  under  the  title  of  John  I  (Joan  VoevodX  founded  a  Latin  school  at  Cotnatt 
(East  Moldavia),  u  1  a  1  i  ^  opric,  which  was  naturally  but  .^lioit-lived.  After 
playing  the  ]'art,  of  a  tyrant  for  two  years  he  was  murdeivd  in  the  roin-se  of  a 
popidar  rising  (November  5, 1563).  During  aud  following  upon  the  short  rule  of 
*  one  Stephan  X  Tomsa  (beheaded  in  Poland  in  1564),  Alexander  IV,  who  had  fled 
to  Constantinople,  resumed  the  government  (1563-1568),  until  he  gradually  went 
blind.  Hi=5  son  Ro^dan  (IV;  1568-1572)  was  wmnided  by  an  angry  nobleman 
while  visiting  his  beirotiied  in  Poland.  The  Suiian  then  appoinied,  as  Voivod  of 
Moldavia,  Ivonia  (John  II),  a  Pole  of  Masovia,who  had  accepted  tlie  Mohammedan 
futh  in  Constantinople,  where  he  was  Mteved  to  be  a  descendant  of  Stephan  IX, 
who  had  been  killed  iu  1553.  In  oi  der  to  secure  his  iiulependeuce,  Ivonia  allied 
himself  with  the  Cossafks  (hence  his  name  Joan  the  "  rel>el "),  Init  was  surrounded 
iu  lios^ani  and  executed  (June  11,  1574).  The  Cossacks,  who  were  forced  to 
oiganise  under  Stephan  Bathori  in  1576,  were  at  that  pwiod  a  bold  robber^iribe, 
feared  both  by  the  Tartar  aud  the  Osman  ;  they  devastated  the  districts  on  the  far 
side  of  the  Dniester  fnmi  their  islands  in  that  river,  aud  after  1595  soiiirlu  to  find 
opportunity  for  their  wild  military  exploits  under  Michael  the  Bold,  even  in 
Wallaehia  itseli  At  the  same  time,  like  the  ancient  Vikings,  they  put  a  stop  to 
•U  trade  on  the  Black  Sea  for  forty  years. 

Peter  Vil  the  "Lame,"  (he  .son  of  Mircea  of  Walla<^hia,  who  was  appointed  ' 
Voivod  by  the  Sultan  (1574-1577),  held  from  the  lirst  a  precai  i*mij  jH*sition,  and 
was  overthrown  after  surviving  an  attack  from  the  Cossack  prot^g^,  Joan  the 
"  Curly  (Eretul);  his  conqueror,  the  f  ossack,  John  or  Peter  Potkova  (Joan 
Potcoavi,  "  a  breaker  of  horseshoes,"  in  this  re^peft  a  ]iredeepf«nr  nf  Augustus  the 
*  Strong  "),  reigned  for  a  few  days,  and  was  then  executed  in  Lembei;g  by  the  order 
of  the  Polish  king  Stephan  B&thori  (1575-1586).  The  Sultan  then  again  conferred 
the  position  of  Voivod  on  Peter  VII  (1577),  whom  he  expelled  in  the  following 
year,  until  he  restored  him  afterwards  for  the  third  time  (1584-1592>  Moldavia 
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was  at  that  time  a  jilayihing  in  the  hands  of  the  Osmans,  who  expdled  and 
ap|xnnted  Voivods  as  they  pleased,  wliile  their  deputies  and  tlieir  troops  devas- 
tated the  country  in  all  direct  ious.    Ik  fore  Peter  became  Voivod  tor  the  tliird  time 

•  the  ooimtiy  had  heen  goveined,  for  a  short  period  in  1578,  by  Alexander,  a  brother 
of  Fotcoava,  and,  after  a  constant  succession  of  real  and  pretended  claimants,  by  a 

•  certain  .Tanknl  (Jankola,  Joan  Luugiil)  the  "Saxon"  (Sasnl)  of  Transylvania,  who 
had  used  the  wealth  of  his  wife,  a  Falaiologa  of  Cyprus,  to  induce  the  authorities 
of  Oonstantmople  to  depose  Peter  and  to  confer  the  position  of  Yoivod  of  Moldavia 
upon  himself  (1579).  He  heoame  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  Stephan  Biilicni, 
through  liis  encroachments  upon  the  Polish  frontier,  and  was  taken  prisoner  and 
beheaded  in  1582.  One  of  his  successors,  Aaron,  who  had  formerly  been  a  coach- 
man and  then  a  Boyar  (territorial  lord),  was  driven  oat  hy  the  Goseaoks,  after  a 
reign  of  one  year  (1591),  and  fled  to  Constantinople.  The  Cossacks  i-estored  Peter 
in  T592;  Init  he  wa«  captured  by  the  Transylvanian  troops  of  Sigismund  TJatliori 
and  handed  over  to  the  Sultan,  who  executed  him.  Aaron  was  now  placed  tc»r  the 
second  time  in  the  poeition  of  Yoivod  (1592-1595),  and  pursued  a  foreign  policy 
of  unblushing  duplicity;  on  November  5, 1594,  he  made  an  alliance  at  Bucharest 
with  Sigismund  Bdthori  and  witli  Michael  of  Wallai-hia  against  the  Turks;  how- 
ever, he  deserted  the  Wallacliians,  was  taken  a.s  a  prisoner  to  Alviucz  by  the  Transyl- 
vanian troops,  and  died  there  in  1597.  His  successor  Stephan  XI  Res  van  (Iluzvan 
or  Bezwan)  snppoited  Sigismund  Bithori  in  his  oiterprises  against  the  Tories,  but 
was  impaled  at  the  end  of  1:"'^'5  hy  the  Polish  chancellor  Jan  Zanioiski  (p.  3' 
who  !  n  l  invaded  Moldavia.  In  August  the  position  of  Voivod  was  taken  over  hj 
Jereiuiaa  Mugila  (Movila;  1595-1608),  a  feeble  character,  who  allowed  the  country 
to  fall  entirely  under  Polish  snpremacy.  At  that  time  Southern  Moldavia  had 
been  driven  to  find  rt)om  for  fifteen  thou.sand  Tartar  settlers ;  the  tribute  which  the 
Khan  of  the  Crim  Tartars,  who  from  1475  had  hara.ssed  the  Russians,  Poles,  and 
Boumanians,  then  subject  to  the  Osmans  (Vol.  11,  p.  182),  had  been  receiviug  from 
Moldavia  since  1566,  according  to  ancient  custom,"  aa  tiie  price  for  his  oonsiderap 
tkm  ot  tiieir  frontiers,  was  now  dropped.  However,  this  remarkable  brandi  of  the 
conquering  Nogais  (under  the  "Mirzak"  Kantemir)  lost  their  indepeudenoe  in 
16.37,  though  their  marauding  raids  were  still  continued. 

It  was  not  until  the  sevmteenth  century  that  a  better  period  b^an  to  dawn ; 
after  a  conspiracy  of  the  Boyars  agaiust  Alexander  Yl I  Ilia.,'  who  favoured  the 
Greeks,  and  after  various  other  confusions  the  Greek  Albanian  Basiliu?  (Vasile) 
Lupu  came  to  the  throne  (lo:>4-1653;  see  his  portrait  at  the  bottom  right-hand 
aide  of  the  plate  facing  page  3a9) ;  he  founded  schools  and  benevolent  institutions, 
and  did  his  best  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  country.  He  was  a  cunning'  poli- 
tiei an,  and  began  intrifn'cs  at  (lie  court  of  Constant inopk'  against  Ocorg  llakoczy, 
the  ruler  of  Transylvania.  He,  however,  in  co-operatiou  with  the  iSuitan,  sent  an 
army  into  Moldavia  under  bis  general  John  Kem^ny  (1653),  and  drove  the  Voivod 
out  of  the  country.  Vasile  Lupu  fled  to  the  Cossacks ;  his  son-in-law  was  the  sun 
of  the  Hetman  Timus  Bogdanovii^.  Chniielnicki ;  with  Cnssark  help  he  speedily 
returned  to  Moldavia,  but  after  several  victorious  engagements  was  taken  prisoner; 

^  Alexudn  Wmb,  Imcight  np  in  Turkey,  first  Voivod  of  Mo1dari«,  then  of  Wallachia,  mairiiMl 
flaughtcr  of  Hm  Tbrkuh  Ban  lantVi  Katenlji',  a  Greek,  vbo  ia  rcgurdcd  M  Ui*  «nc««tor  of  tbe  RoDmBnUn 
family  of  Catarp  (CaUrgiu  ;  cf.  bulow,  p.  372).    A  ootain  Uaris  Ofttllgi  WM  tlw  mothar  of  Kiag  lIQut 
of  Serriu ;  ef.  the  genealogical  tree  fusing  p.  SOS. 
VOL  V— M 
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and  the  Khan  of  Tartary,  although  relatecl  to  him  by  marriage,  sent  him  to  Con- 
8t&ntiaople.  On  Jauuaiy  8,  1G^4,  the  Cossacks  suiieudeted  to  the  liussians. 
If oldaTlia,  however,  came  under  Transylvaaiian  mxpemag^.  The  Y<^vod  Ste- 
phan  XIII  Ghcorglie  (Gergice  or  I'lirdUsa;  1653-1658),  after  secret  u^tiations 
with  the  Russian  Czar  (1654-1056),  joined  the  Wnllachian  Constantine  Basarab 
in  placing  himself  under  liie  prut«otomte  of  Georg  liakt'iczy  II.  As  he  joined  this 
ndier  in  an  attempt  to  secura  the  erown  of  Poland  (1675X  the  Sultan  deelated  bint 
deposed,  and  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  countiy* 

(c)  Greeks  amd  Albaniaus  as  Voivods  {1668-171^,  the  Rule  of  the  Phanariots 
(171i-28fBe),  and  ths  Last  Bmod  of  Semi^Indepeudmee  {189B-mtf).  —  ThA  fal- 
lowing years  were  a  period  of  unsp^tkable  misery  and  sorrow ;  the  last  two  native 
nilers,  Stephan  XIV  and  XV,  maintained  their  j)ositiou  with  intcrniptions  until 
1680  or  1690,  but  between  1658  and  1712  the  Turkish  court,  at  its  will  and  pleasure, 
appointed  rulers  from  the  Albanian  or'Gredc  families  of  G-hika,  Babija,  Duka,  Kan* 
takuzen  (Canta-  or  Gontacttsino),  Bosetti  (Buset),  and  Kantemir  (Cantemir).  No 
one  of  these  ruled  for  more  than  a  short  ]>eriuil,  although  Greek  influence  had 
spread  widely  among  the  lioumauian  families  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

A  new  period  in  the  history  of  Moldavia  (1712~1822)  begins  with  the  appoiot- 
ment  d!  the  Phanariots  (p.  139)  to  the  position  of  Yoivod;  they  were  merdianta 
from  ConstaTitiiiople,  and  each  one  of  tliem,  intent  solely  npon  liis  own  enrich- 
ment, did  his  best  to  reduce  the  country  to  ruin  by  every  kind  of  extortion.^  The 
position  of  Voivod  was  literally  put  up  to  auction  by  the  Sultan.  The  iii^t  gov- 
<emor  was  Nikolans  Maurdcordato  (1712-1716),  who  governed  Moldavia  toloalblf 
well  until  he  secured  Wallacbia  (  :  f.  loc  cit.).  Under  his  successor,  Michael  Eako- 
vicza  (MihaY  Rico%nf  S;  171  o-l 726),  who  had  already  held  the  post  for  a  time 
t>etweeu  the  rule  of  Antioh  Kautemir  and  the  hrst  governorship  of  Maurokordato, 
the  Austro-Tiukiah  war  broke  out  In  1716  Hungarian  husaars  invaded  Moldavia 
and  oaraied  the  sister  of  the  Voivod  into  captivity  in  Transylvania;  Sakovicia 
tevenged  himself  by  stirring  up  the  Tartars  to  invade  Transylvania. 

Under  the  unimportant  Voivod  Gregor  11  (Kaliimak[ch]i  (1766-1769),  a  further 
change  took  place  in  the  political  situation.  The  Busso-Xiurkish  ?ntr  broke  oot^ 
ami,  l)\  reason  of  the  support  he  lent  to  Russia,  the  Yoivod  was  taken  i»ia(»OT  and 
beheaded  in  Coiistauiinuple.  The  Russians  oeeupied  the  eountry  between  1769 
.and  1774,  and  then  conferred  the  dignity  of  Voivod  upon  Gregor  111  Ghika,  who 
was  murdered  by  the  JamBsaries  at  Jassy  in  1777. 

After  the  death  of  tJhika,  the  partition  of  M 'Mavia  began.  Au^itria  had  occu- 
pied the  tenitory  of  the  Olt  between  1713  and  1739  (p.  362),  and  now  seized 
fiukovina  uu  the  ground  of  a  treaty  concluded  with  the  Sultan  in  1774;  in 
1777  the  province  was  d^nitely  incorporated  with  the  Austrian  state.  In  1812 
Bessarabia  was  added  to  the  Eush^iau  lOnipire,  and  the  Voivod  Alexander  Ypsilantta 
pupporled  tlie  Greek  struggle  fur  liberation;  the  Purle  ihereupou  determined  to 
appoint  only  native  rulers  (p.  176).  Johaun  Sturdza  was  consequently  made 
Voivod  on  Jidy  19,  1822,  but  was  prevented  by  Eussian  influence  from  realising 
his  object  of  improviiig  the  prosperi^  of  the  country  by  beneficent  reforms.* 

1  iiiion  the  impoitaaM  to  litMUj  Urtofj  «r  tb«  OiMk  oooapatfoB  Ob  thnneh  d  Oa  MstkB 
"Walkdiik,"  p.861. 

*  With  li^eettotlMOondimni  of  dM  Greek  periolb  fiCmtan^  ndttsiiitfif  aOteaBoiiBuiiii 
•'aMdna"  period,  cC  abofSk  ^  «0S» 
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In  the  yen  1828  events  took  a  t\im  for  the  worse.  Eassia  again  became 
involved  in  n  war  vrith  Turkey.  lu  tlie  peace  of  Adriauople,  September  24, 1829, 
the  supremacy  of  the  Torte  over  Muldavia  was  indeed  contii-med,  but  Russian  influ- 
ence had  grown,  oonudderablj  stronger,  and  in  accordance  with  it  a  new  coostitutioii 
was  "  administered"  by  General  Kisselev  ( ]>.  362)  until  1833.  The  Voivod Michael 
Stnrdza,  who  was  appointed  in  18^54,  reduced  the  already  impoverished  country  to 
the  utmost  misery  by  his  extortions  and  by  those  of  his  Kussian  favourites.  In 
April,  1848,  the  oppressed  people  at  last  revolted,  but  the  movement  was  suppressed 
If  tin  Snssian  troope,  and  the  old  state  of  affairs  was  reaffirmed  in  the  convention 
of  Balta-Liman  (May  1,  1S10;  p.  185).  On  tlie  IHth  of  June  the  Porte  appointed 
Gregor  (Jhika,  a  prince  of  Moldavia,  (>  rl:-'  rank  of  a  Musliir  fur  the  ^pace  of  seven 
years.  Inspired  by  lofty  iuiuuLiuus,  Guilia  did  his  bes^  to  relieve  ihe  universal 
euflfering  and  improve  the  un&vouTable  cooditioos,  bat  the  Bussian  ooeupatiioii 
•of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  in  1854  pi-evented  the  success  of  these  schemes. 
During  the  Crimean  war  in  1854  Austrian  trrM>ps  occupied  Moldavia  to  oppose 
the  advance  of  the  Bussian  armies  to  the  Balkan  districts.  The  peace  of  Paris, 
August  80,  1856,  reaffirmed  the  supremacy  of  the  Porto  over  Moldavia.  The 
""Kaimakam*  or  governor  was  Theodor  Balsch;  on  his  premature  death  (March  1, 
1857)  he  wa?  succeeded  by  Prince  Nik.  Vofjorides.  Henceiorwaid  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia  struggled  to  imite  themselves  in  one  kingdom. 

The  name  of  BouAnnia  did  not  come  into  official  use  until  1859,  when 
Alexander  Cuza  was  appointed  Prince  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  against  ^e  will 

of  tlie  powers.^  The  great  powers  had  concluded  at  Paris,  on  August  19,  1858, 
that  both  Wallachia  and  ]\foldavia  nnf::;ht  elect  a  hospodar  for  life,  but  the  choice 
of  a  common  ruler  was  not  to  be  theirs  (uulwilhslauding  the  exisleuce  of  the 
"central  oommissum,'*  common  to  either  party).  However,  Napoleon  III,  who 
was  meditating  war  upon  Austria  and  hoped  to  find  support  in  Cuya,  furthered  his 
election  to  the  post  of  common  prince  of  the  two  coimtrics.  This  choice  was 
confirmed  by  the  Sultan,  Abd  ul-Mejid,  on  December  2, 1861,  at  the  request  of 
the  French  ambassador  in  Constantinople,  who  peraiitted  the  new  prince  to  unite 
the  two  principalities  under  the  name  of  Houmania  and  to  make  Bui^mxest  the 
common  capital  of  the  state,  whicli  remained  under  Turkish  supremacy.  "  Alex- 
ander John  I "  began  his  government  vigorously  on  January  1, 18Gi2,  filled  vrith 
the  hest  of  projects  lor  the  future;  but  the  execution  of  these  was  everywhere 
hindered  by  the  ruling  class  of  the  territorial  lords  (Boyars).  On  May  14,  1864, 
he  eventually  determined  upon  a  envp  d't't'yt,  dissolved  the  legislative  body 
{Beiobstag),  summoned  frcbh  deputies,  elaboucated  a  new  constitution,  and  abolished 
the  institution  of  serfdom  (the  agricultural  law  of  Gnza  of  August  26, 1 864).  At 
the  same  time  he  reorganised  education,  founded  high  schools  at  Bucharest  and 
Jassy,  and  introduced  other  beneficial  reform^  As,  however,  he  could  not  appre- 
■ciate  the  true  condition  of  the  country,  he  brought  it  into  extreme  tinancial  straits. 
In  order  to  avert  this  threatening  danger  a  conspiracy  was  formed,  in  which  the 
somy  participated,  chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  the  Annenian  statesman  Demeter 
Sturdra  (see  his  poctrait  on  the  plate  facing  this  pag^,  at  the  left-hand  bottom 

>  on    969;  «M  alio  nodi  IMP  in  tbtlift-luuidloirtreocBeror  the  d(^^ 
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corner).  On  the  22d  of  Februar}*,  ISfifi,  the  conspirators  i3urprised  the  prince  at 
night,  and  forced  him  to  sign  a  decree  of  abdication  in  the  early  morning  of  the 
23d.  A  valuable  bat  little  known  service  of  Oiua  wee  the  faot  tiiat  lie  saved  his 
country  from  the  dangW  of  war  and  severe  confusion  by  disregarding  an  alliance 
with  the  Hungarian  immigrants,  which  he  had  concluded  at  the  command  of 
Napoleon  III,  and  whereby  he  was  bound  to  support  the  prop(»ed  rising  of 
Hungary  in  the  event  of  a  war  between  Anstiria  and  Fkanee ;  Napoleon's  plan  for 
a  French  alliance  of  Huugary  and  Eoumania  t^jainst  Aualm  was  tints  overthfown 
hy  the  political  insight  of  Cuza. 

After  the  abdication  of  Cuza,  the  conduct  of  affairs  was  undertaken  by 
Nikolaus  Goleseu,  Laskar  Gatargi[u],  and  Nikolaus  Haralamb[ie],  who  imroedi'- 
ately  summoned  the  Assembly  to  elect  a  new  prince.  Count  Philip  of  FlanderSy 
a  brother  of  the  king  nt  T><'Ipium,  was  elected  to  the  throne  of  Boumania  on 
February  23,  1886,  but  declined  the  oiler  on  the  27th.  On  the  14th  of  April, 
1886,  and  following  days  a  new  election  was  discussed;  and  the  choice  of  the 

.  Assembly  fdl  by  a  large  mjanij  upon  a  member  of  the  Coolie  branch  of  the 
house  of  Zollern,  Prince  Karl  of  Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen  (see  his  portrait  on 
the  plate  facing  page  371, "  the  Flounders  of  the  Kingdom  of  Koumania,"  on  the 
left  above).  The  Sultan  declined  to  accept  the  election  of  Karl  uj  the  liouiuanian 
throne  and  invited  the  powers  definitdy  to  s^Ale  the  affair,  while  Russia  proposed 
the  restoration  of  the  old  dual  system.  Bussia  made  no  objection  to  the  choice, 
nor  did  Napoleon  III,  though  Austria  was  so  opposed  to  the  Hohenzollem  that 
he  was  obliged  to  travel  secretly  through  Salzburg,  Vienna,  and  Pesih  to  the 
Danube  in  order  to  reach  his  new  kingdom.  The  outbreak  of  the  war  between 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Italy  prevented  the  powers  from  intervening.  Umler  these 
cin^innstances  the  Porte  was  obliged  to  renounce  the  plan  of  a  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion and  would  have  been  glad  to  occupy  Boumania.  Here,  however,  it  was 
thwarted  by  the  straightforward  action  of  KarL  Immediately  upon  his  arrival  in 
Bucharest  (May  22, 1866)  he  announced  his  accession  to  the  Porte  by  telegi-aph, 
and  fjave  assurances  that  he  wnuhl  c-arefiilly  (tbsoive  all  the  claims  and  wishes  of 
the  8ultan.  l>ut  at  the  same  time  he  mobilised  the  Roumanian  army  at  several 
fortified  points  without  delay.  This  unexpected  attitude  induced  the  Sultan  to  give 
up  his  views  of  incorporating  the  country,  and  to  invite  the  prince  to  accept  his 
recognition.  Thus,  on  October  'J4,  1SG6,  Karl  travelled  to  Constantinople,  where 
his  position  was  confirmed  and  tlie  rights  of  succession  were  conferred  upon  him. 

It  was  a  difficult  problem  which  the  new  ruler  had  undertaken  to  solve.  For 
centuries  his  principality  bad  bem  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  friends  and  foes,  had 
formed  a  highway  for  Triarchiug  arnnes,  had  found  its  development  checked  hy 
foreif^n  domination,  and  was  now  gmaning  for  remedial  reform?'.  Trade  and 
commerce  were  for  the  most  part  in  the  bauds  of  foreigners;  tlie  territorial 

*  proprieton  troubled  themselves  very  little  about  the  affairs  of  the  country,  and  the 
defenodew  masses  cultivated  their  vines  or  eom  and  reared  their  cattle  only  for 
the  puqx>se  of  paying  the  numerous  taxes  imposed  upon  them.  They  were  a 
people  who  lived  in  complete  isolation,  tenaciously  clinging  to  old  customs  and 
habits,  upon  the  rich  meadows  of  the  plaiuf;  or  in  the  vdleys  of  the  Carpathians, 
where  boundless  pastures  extendeil  side  by  si  le  with  primeval  forest,  and  where 
upon  the  misty  heights  and  in  tlu'  secluded  valleys  thfiusatul^i  of  sheep  found 
abundant  pasture  upon  the  green  meadows.   Rich  com  lands  and  vineyards,  lush 
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J.rp  above:  King  Carol  I  of  ttiebouAc  of  IIolK-ii2olIem-Siginiiring«n.   Bora  April  90, 1830; 

*'  prince  of  T .>uti:  uii Ai>ril  20, 18GG  :  rtili  i , d  I'lifliart-st  on  May  22  of  tlu'  saiiic  year  ;  conim;iii(h  il 
the  Rnsso-Uouiiiiiniaii  army  ul  iuvtishiient  at  i'ievna,  Au^just  31,  1877  ;  recognised  as  sovureigu 
]>riiMi(!,  1878;  piwbiined  kiugf  U«n:h     1881»  fttid  crowned  in  Buclmrat  mi  Hay  28  of  tint  year. 

(FknM  n  lihotonnipli  in  Stiinlrji's  "Trc-Jfi  i  iIp  aiii  ili>  iLiimiif  riT  II  aIiu  Cnrol  I,  r'uviu'SiI  si  acte"  [The 
thirty  years'  R'ign  of  King  ChiuK  s  1,  s^hLccLc;.  and  actsj,  Vol.  1]  ;  ISutuiuati,  ISfiiJ.) 

Uig/kt  above:  Joan  0.  Br^iuna.  Born,  1821,  in  Biic)iar«Kt ;  political  refugee  in  France,  184d- 
lflS7;  lemler  of  the  re«lR  (libemls),  1866 ;  miniater  of  the  interior  from  March,  1867,  to  tbeend  of 

ISCiH,  till  11  iiiini-iti-r  of  linamo  al  llic  l>ej<inniiig  of  1H7<! ;  national  liberal  prime  miniHter  from  Juiio 
a,  187G,  to  A^iril  1, 1848  (except  fruni  April  to  June,  1}>S1)  \  died  May  10,  1891,  in  Florica.  | 

(From  iin  etching  l»y  Hann  Mrr«T,  Berlin,  1893.)  I 

Ltft  Mow:  Deniett-r  A.  .SUird/..!  of  Miclaasheni.  Born  Mareli  10,  1B33  :  rbini  -Her  of  tbe 
•iivaii  of  Mohlavia,  1857  ;  lielped  in  the  overthrow  of  the  prince  Alexander  Jolm  I  Cuwi,  February, 
1866;  pmvistory  minister  of  piiMic  vrurkit,  186G;  under  Driitiann  he  luild,  from  1876  to  18iiH,  the 
pmtfl  of  inini<4tcr  of  public  works  <*f  finiuiec,  of  foreign  aflkin^,  and  of  edttcAtton ;  National  Lilwral 
•  niinisti-r  from  Ortoix  r  15,  to  tlu-  vu>\  of  N'oviembcr,  1890;  president  of  tboNuateiu 
IbUl ;  and  general  secretary  uf  the  Aea<leniia  Ituniaiia. 

(From  a  oonti-niiioiarj'  photogniph.) 

Uiijld  htluK :  Micbail  Koj^rdniceiiuu.  liorii  SeptemW  (!,  1817;  au  i-miiieut  politician  and 
Ktai<  sman  and  a  valuable  belper  to  tbe  Icing  in  tbe  taak  of  developing  praaentklay  RouDiania. 
Died  June  80,  IBOl. 

(From  a  conteuiiwrury  lithc^rapb.) 

(The  ori^oala  for  the  poitiaito  of  llijUiann,  8tur<I%i,  nn  l  Ku^tniceann  weie  lent  by  tbe  nyal  aeaAewy  of 

UuuiDituiii.) 
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meadows,  and  ahadj  woods  alternated  witih  sandj  moorland  and  bare  rook.  The 

picturesque  silenct'  of  their  environment  was  itself  a  stiniulus  to  their  introspective 
natures  ;  and  iiuieed  the  character  of  the  iJouinauiau  is  marked  by  a  strong  tendency 

.  to  superstiiiou.  Life  passes  by  for  hiui  iu  a  quiet  monotony,  whether  he  be  an 
agriculturist  upon  the  plain,  an  owner  of  flocks  and  herds,  or  a  shepherd  high  in 
the  mountains.  His  entire  life  is  devoted  to  the  accurate  maintenance  of  social, 
moral,  and  religions  traditions.  Far  from  the  dust  of  the  broad  highway  ahtng 
which  "  all  that  is  foreign  and  bad  passes  by,"  he  lives  his  du}  s  iu  the  peaceful 
4)tnet  of  the  woods  and  fields,  buried  in  nnocoiBcioas  contemplation  of  the  ever* 
lastii^  diange  of  nature.  His  imaginative  power  lias,  therefore,  time  to  work. 
The  result  has  been  a  marvellons  wealth  of  ballad  poetrr,  the  glorious  sounds  of 
which  fill  the  life  of  the  Roumanian  with  the  magical  touch  of  splendour  and 
beauty.  This  rich  sonree  has  also  exerted  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  more 
artificial  poetry  of  the  nation. 

It  was  no  easy  task  sneeepsfnlly  to  rule  a  nation  consistinc^  of  a  dominant  hut 
degenerate  nobility  (admirably  described  by  iietirge  Allan  in  his  novel  "  Roumanian 
Society,*** North  and  South.'*  August,  1S80),  and  of  a  dejected  and  disillusioned 
proletariat,  who  had  been  long  accustomed  to  internal  wars  and  changes  of 
dynasty.  The  almost  uninterrupted  i»arty  struggles  caused  ronfiinial  diantjes 
in  the  caiiiuet;  to  mention  one  case  only,  the  moderate  libeial,  i'rince  Demeter 
Ghika  (died  Pebruaiy  27,  1897),  the  son  of  Prince  Gregor  (p.  362),  who  had 
been  appointed  hospodar  of  WaUaehia  in  1822,  retu«d  definitely  from  the  busi- 
ness of  administration  in  ISfiR.  Xune  thi'  less,  diirinfr  the  first  ten  years  of  the 
gnvernment  of  rharle=<,  tlie  cuuntry  made  such  rapid  strides  iu  every  direction  that 
the  Eastern  disturbances  which  broke  out  in  187G  found  Roumania  strengthened 
and  oiganised  as  a  flourishing  state.  In  1877,  when  the  Ruaso-Turkish  war  broke 
out,  Roumania  attempted  to  secure  from  the  European  powers  a  guarantee  of  her 
neutrality  aijainst  the  two  conflicting  states.  As  this  attempt  was  unsuccessful. 
Prince  (Jliaries  concluded  a  convention  with  the  Czar  Alexander  II,  by  the  terms 
of  which  Roumania  permitted  the  passage  of  Russian  troops,  while  her  autonomy, 
rights,  and  institutions  were  to  be  respected.  The  Porte  regarded  this  conven- 
tion as  an  infringement  of  its  su/erainty,  and  sent  troops  to  the  Danube  after 
Roumania  had  declared  her  independence  on  May  22,  1877.  During  the  passage 
of  the  Russians  through  the  country  it  was  pro{)08ed  to  {dace  the  Roumanian 
army  under  Russian  commanders  ;  Charles  declined  this  proposition,  and  confined 
himself  to  the  occupation  of  the  line  of  thr  D  innlie.  The  i-epeated  repulses 
experienced  by  the  Ku:>.sians  at  Plevna  <il)liged  the  J;u^sian  archduke  Nicholas  to 
telegraph  re|)eatedl}'  to  the  prince,  begging  for  speedy  help.  At  the  storming  of 
Plevna,  of  the  redoubt  of  Grivitza,  and  of  tl  :  ri  of  (  (p  uu  z,  at  the  captiu?e  of 
Eacova  (Kachovas)  and  at  the  siege  of  Smanlan  and  Widdin,  the  Roumanian  army 
performed  inestimable  services,  which  were  forgotten  by  Russia  at  the  conclusion 

'  of  peace.  In  the  convention  concluded  on  the  3d  of  March,  1878,  at  Santo 
Stefano,  without  consultation  of  the  Roumanian  ambassadors,  Roumania  obtained 
the  Dohnid/a,  but  was  forced  to  cede  pan  of  Bessarabia  lo  T\us<ia.  The  IV-rlin 
Conference  mamtuined  this  decision  in  the  case  St  Roumania,  but  recognised  her 
independence  without  difficulty.* 

'  8e«  tlip  nia|»,  "  Uoiimonia,  Bulf^rin,  S«rvia,  and  Montan^ro,"  facing  page  351,  and  the  amaiLinap,  - 
"  Tndcer  und  tb«  Kcigbhouring  TvnitoriM  after  the  Berlin  Congnn,"  on  tha  donbU  tiMp  facing  page  ICS, 
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On  tho  22d  of  May,  1881,  Charles  was  crowned  king.  Materially  and  intel- 
lectually the  new  kingdom  began  a  period  of  successful  activity  immediately  after 
the  Riuao-Turkish  war.  It  was  Uie  best  conoemUe  lindtirtaaQ  to  and  piotectinik 
against  the  growing  power  of  the  Balkan  Slav  nationality  and  of  Panslavisin  ;  iu  a 
comparatively  short  time  it  rose  to  high  prnH)>eriLy  hy  its  kopn  nyil  regular  com- 
mercial  connection  wiih  foreign  uouuiries  (Sdos  iu  GaiaU  and  Lraila,  the  Danube 
^dge  "  B^iele  Ourol  at  CernaToday.  A  benefioial  lef onn  of  the  rjrsteni  o£  taxftr 
tion  and  the  foxindiug  of  numerous  scientific  institutions  brought  about  a  snxpEifi- 
ingly  rapid  intellectual  advance.  The  great  services  of  King  Charles  to  his  eoimtry 
were  seconded  by  1).  Sturdza  (v.  pi  371),  who  shared  in  all  the  decisive  negotia^- 
tions  UDdertaken  by  modem  Botunaiiia  (1895-1896  and  1897-1899,  and  tbe  bead 
of  the  National  Liberal  ministry  from  February  27,  1901) ;  with  him  should  be 
mentioned  the  two  statesmen,  Joan  Bratianii,  the  leader  of  the  "lied"  liberals 
(died  May  16,  1891),  and  Michael  Kogulniceanu,  who  died  in  Paris  on  July  2, 
1891  (new  style ;  see  tineir  portraits  on  the  plate  facing  page  371,  on  tbe  right- 
hand  aide  top  and  bottom).  It  was  reall\-  Ltatianu  who  «iabled  his  country  to> 
play  an  advantageous  pert  in  tlie  Eusso-Turkish  war;  it  was  he  who  sectired 
independence  for  his  nation  and  the  p  jsiLion  of  king  for  his  prince.  He  was 
Prime  Minister  for  nearly  twelve  years  (1876-18S8).  It  vaaj  be  said  that»  not- 
withstanding many  grievances  yet  ezistingy  Boumama  can  look  forvazd  to  » 
prosperous  future. 

4  THE  MAQYABS 

A.  HVKOJkXT  AS  TBI  SCENS  Ot  PKB-MAQTAK  HiBTOBT 

The  district  occupied  hy  the  modern  Ptflte  of  Hungary  was,  long  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Magjars  (pruuuunced  Madyars),  a  beaten  track  for  immigrating 
nations  and  a  battlefidd  and  resting-place  lor  the  most  different  races.  The 
vall^s  of  Hmi^iy  breathed  something  of  the  attraction  >>!  primeval  life. 
Powerful  fortresses  rose  at  an  early  period  in  the  frontier  districts,  protecting  the 
main  roads.  The  soil  still  shows  traces  of  the  men  who  ploughed  at  that  time,, 
and  of  tbe  quiet  rows  of  graves  in  which  they  ended  the  burden  and  distress  of 
life.  Succes.'tive  waves  of  migration  have  left  their  marks  on  buildings  and  on 
the  soil.  Ilon'ever,  the  clash  of  arras  and  [he  war-cry  of  heathen  hoide.'*,  or 
tho  prayers  and  hallelujahs  of  Christian  immigrants,  were  hushed  by  the  deep 
stlence  of  tbe  endless  moorland,  or  by  the  solitude  of  the  woody  slopes  of  the 
Carpathians.  Long  ago  Celts  and  Thracians  invaded  these  districts  and  founded  a 
kind  of  civilization.  The  Boinan.^  then  occupied  the  west  and  south,  and  in  the 
course  of  two  centuries  created  a  flourishing  community.  The  waves  of  the  great 
migration,  however,  swept  away  the  Boman  settlers,  together  with  the  few  barbari- 
ans inhabiting  the  country,  into  other  districts.  The  Koman  l^ons  retired  to 
Italy  before  the  advancing  TTur-  f:\  320).  After  the  death  of  Attila  (4."3 ;  p.  324) 
his  kingdom  fell  (o  pieces;  the  Huns  were  incorporated  with  otlier  races  and  dis- 
appeared from  tile  scene  (p.  327).  Goths,  Gepids,  and  Laugobards  now  maintained 
their  position  for  a  longw  ct  shorter  time  upon  the  arena  and  destroyed  what 
acantj  nmnaats  of  Boman  oivilixation  had  survived.  Ihese  Teubmio  hordea 
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were  in  their  turn  driven  out  by  the  Avars,  who  occupied  the  eastern  frontiers 
horn  626,  notwithstanding  ^eir  defeat^  until  the  Frankish  •mperor  Charles  brok^ 
their  power  in  803.    Their  deserted  twritory  was  occupied  bj  Slav  nomads  and 

some  Bulgarians,  togetlier  with  the  remnants  of  the  Avars,  until  the  end  of  the 
ninth  century,  when  it  was  seized  by  that  nation  whose  name  it  was  henceforward 
toretaiiL 


B,  The  Early  History  of  the  Magyars  to  thx  TllfB  Ot  St.  Stephan 

(a)  The  Oriijin  and  Immvjration  of  the  Magyars.  —  Whence  came  those 
immi^nts  and  what  was  their  race  ?  Herm.  V4fflb^ry  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Magyars  wore  Altai-Turks,  and  originally  inhabited  districts  in  die  South  Ural, 
on  the  border  between  the  Altaic  (Tureo-Taitar)  and  Ural  (Finnish  Ugxian) 
natioualitics,  and  had  abscirbod  numerous  Finno-U^riai)  elements  into  their 
language,  far  more  probable  is  the  view  of  J.  Marqiiart,  who  considers  thai  the 
Magyars  were  originally  settled  in  the  south  of  Ingria,  on  the  Isim,  Irtish,  Dm,  and 
in  the  wooded  steppes  of  Baraba;  that  at  an  early  period  they  woe  driven  into 
the  districts  between  the  Caspian  and  lilack  seas,  and  that  they  settled  between 
the  Don  and  the  Kuban,  where  they  became  a  fi?hin^  people  (\\  84).  On  this 
hypothesis  they  are  a  genuine  branch  uf  the  i'luni^h  Ugrian  group  of  the 
Mongolian  race.*  It  was  the  influence  of  tbeir  Hun  neighbours,  already  described 
on  page  328,  that  first  induced  these  Ugrians  to  adopt  cattle-breeding,  an  heredi- 
tary occupation  of  the  Turkish  nomads.  The  bracing  effect  of  the  danj^ers  which 
threatened  them  on  every  side,  as  they  pushed  forward  in  the  vanguard  of  their 
laeey  gradually  changed  their  national  cbaiaeter,  with  the  result  that  tbey  wen 
eventually  inferior  to  no  Turkish  nation  in  political  capacity,  —  an  attribute  highly 
unusual  in  the  Finnish  tribes,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Finns  proper  in 
Finland,  who  came  under  liussian  suzerainty  in  1809  (Suomi),  and  have  ever  since 
struggled  desperately  to  ward  off  the  deadly  influence  of  a  Slav  environments 

The  attainment  of  this  height,  however,  jmidies  a  long  stage  of  previous 
development  Sudi  a  tiansformattoa  mnat  have  eztwded  over  centuries  and  was 
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certainly  not  accomplished  bj  the  Magyan  in  isolation.  At  the  outset  we  have 
to  remember  their  habit  of  capturing  the  women  of  other  tribes,  aud  the  results  of 
Hunnish  influence.  This  is  by  no  means  inappreciable  as  a  modifying  force ;  on 
llie  oontTttiy,  from  tlie  date  of  Attila's  invasioa  of  Western  Europe  to  Uie  troubled 
times  of  Lewis  the  Child,  this  ii^tiuence  is  a  steady  force,  and  its  ezistence  may  be 
explained  by  the  confusion,  babitunl  in  Byzantine  circles,  between  the  Huns  of 
451  and  the  Hungarians  of  933  and  955.  Apart  from  these,  other  tribes  have  also 
contributed  to  the  gradual  transformation  of  the  Magyar  nationality.  Among 
ene^  "anoeston*  of  the  Ifagyars  we  may  oODjecturally  mention  the  Akalzira 
(middle  of  the  fifth  centur}':  p.  32n,  who  were  probably  identical  with  the 
Mordvin?  (Burdas)  ;  and  with  more  certainty,  notwithstandinf^  their  Turkish  aaiues, 
the  Huaugurs  (Oaogurb)  aud  Uiiigui-s  on  the  Dou  (seventh  century)  aud  in  Old  or 
Great  Bulgaria  (to  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century  •  pi  2^).  In  this  connection 
must  also  be  mentioned  the  Unugundur  Bulgarians  on  the  Kuban,  who  possessed 
a  strong  infusion  of  Hunnish  blood ;  fur,  as  v.-e  have  already  seen  (p.  32S),  the  name 
of  Burgars  is  occasionally  applied  to  the  Mag}'ara.  The  Eastern  brauch  or  oiishoot 
of  the  HungarianB  appean  towards  760  in  Annenia  (on  the  Kur  in  the  south  of 
Gugark'),  in  the  person  of  the  robber  tribe  of  the  Sevordik^  (la^dpToi  aa<f>a\oi  in 
Kon?tantino5?  Porphyrogennetos,  Sijriwardi  in  Arab  writer?,  who  probably  coalesced 
with  the  Alban  Utiero).  In  any  case  the  famous  military  power  of  the  Magjara 
had  fallen  so  low  at  the  doee  of  the  ninth  century  that  the  seven  trihes  in 
Atelkuzu  were  forced  to  submit  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Kabars,  who  had  been 
scattered  by  the  Turkish  Kha:?ars.  Arpady,  die  youthful  s^n  nf  Salnm'y  (Almus), 
who  shortly  after  862  had  been  appointed  under  the  eyes  of  the  Xhazar  Khagan  as 
•duke  of  the  Magyar  nation  (now  composed  of  eight  tribes),  was  of  Kahar,  that  is 
to  say,  of  Turkish  wigin.  Howev^,  it  is  not  for  these  reasons  that  the  Byzan- 
tines called  the  Magyars  ToPp/cof ;  this  name,  which  does  not  appear  until  839, 
and  is  a  direct  invitation  to  dire  eoufusion,  is  explained  by  Marquart  as  a  deriva- 
tive, formed  by  consonantal  change  and  a  T  prefix,  of  the  Hcrodotean  name  'IvpKtu 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  of  the  title  O^yypoe,  Ungri  (Ungarii,  Hungaii, 
Agareui,  in  Old  Slav,  Ogri)  or  Ugri,  with  whi-  li  the  Slavs  and  West  Europeans  have 
replac  d  tlie  orii^inally  habitual  name  of  Mag\ar. 

For  a  long  period  the  Mag}'ars  paused  in  their  migrations  and  settled  in  the 
plains  on  the  Lower  Don,  where  tiiey  had  their  chief  market  town  in  Kerch 
(=  Tanau,  Old  Russian  Tmutorokau).  Muslim  ben  Abu  Muslim  ab-Garmi  (about 
830-84r.X  and  other  Arabs  constantly  ci  nfused  the  Mag}-ar8  with  the  Bashkirs, 
who  resembled  them  in  nationality  aud  name,  and  were  settled  eastward  of  the 
Fetchenegs  in  the  steppes  between  the  Ural  and  Caspian  lakes,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Isgil  Bulgarians  on  the  Kama  (p.  327);  to  this  confusion  is  due 
the  hypothesis,  long  vigorously  pnpjtorted,  of  a  "  ^^a^It!a  Ilunfj-aria"  in  Southca-^t 
Russia  as  the  first  homo  of  the  Magyars,  The  truth  is  that  their  district,  which 
lay  upon  the  I^Iaeotis,  bordered  that  of  the  Alans,  Khaian»  and  Bulgarians,  and 
extended  to  the  Kuban  on  the  northwest  end  of  the  Caucasus ;  it  was  known  as 
"Lebedia"  to  Constantine  VII  r<»riihyrogennetos.  About  833  these  Western 
Turkish  Khazars  found  themselves  so  oppressed  by  the  Magyars  that  ihey  applied 
for  protection  to  the  emperor  Theophilos  (p.  76).  The  result  was  the  oonstructioD 
of  a  foiti6ed  trench  and  the  building  of  the  brick  fortress  of  Sarkd  on  the 
Don.  Gut  oir  in  this  direction  by  the  Khasais^  the  Magyars  removed  to  the 
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Lower  Danube  in  839^-840,  where  they  intervened  in  tiie  Btttgumn  and  Qreek 
rtnigglee  (p.  323). 

Soou  we  imd  them  loosely  dependent  npnn  the  Khazar?.  However,  when 
these  latter,  in  alliance  with  the  G(h)uzes  of  Lake  Aral,Uruve  the  Fetchenegs  from 
their  possessions  between  Atil  (Don)  and  Jajyk  (Ural)  this  movement  proved 
unfavourable  for  the  Magyars,  for  the  Fetchenegs  had  been  little  weakened,  and 
now  appeared  iu  a  hostile  attitude  upon  the  Dun ;  the  Magyars,  therefore,  about 
862,  turned  their  backs  upon  Lebeiiia,  which  was  henceforward  closed  against 
them,  and  established  themselves  to  the  west  of  the  Dniepr>  on  the  Bug  and 
Dnieeb*.  Thia  new  home  is  repeatedly  referred  to  as  AteUcuni  (p.  85,  above). 
The  Khagan  of  the  Khazars  was  cqrially  hard  pressed,  and  made  a  proposal  to 
I^bedias,  the  tii-st  tribal  chieftain  of  the  Maj^yars  (Voivud;  p.  85,  above)  in 
Chelaudia  (Kaiauca  at  Perekup),  to  become  prince  of  the  Magyars  under  his 
anpcemacy.  He,  however,  declined  the  profKiaal  in  favour  of  tibe  above-mentioned 
Arpady  <Arp«d,  shortly  after  882). 

Although  hemmed  in  by  the  Khazars  and  Mag}  ar3,  the  power  of  the  Petchenegs 
grew  rapidly.  After  the  years  880-890  the  Magyars  found  it  impossible  to  cuu- 
tmue  their  marauding  ex[>editions  eastward;  for  this  reason  they  aband<nied 
AteUrasU,  which  had  lost  its  value  for  them,  and  had  become  absolutely  unsafe 
in  the  east  upon  the  Dniepr,  and  moved  further  westward  in  889.  This  second 
and  hnal  forced  movement  of  the  Magyars  from  the  north  shore  of  the  Black  Sea 
is  of  importatfce  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  driven  forward  by  the  Petchen^, 
and  also  from  tlii^  Balkan  Peninsula,  wliich  at  the  invitation  of  the  Byzantines 
tliey  had  devastated  in  894,  from  the  Pruth  and  Seret,  to  meet  witli  expulsion  in 
895  from  the  b  >ld  Bulgarian  Symeon  (p.  332),  the  Magyars  in  896  pushed  their 
way  like  a  wedge  amid  the  SoutheaA  European  Slavs;  here  they  remained  and 
developed  their  civilization,  and  for  a  thousand  years  they  continued  to  occupy 
this  position,  of  no  mean  iinjmrtnnce  from  a  Germanic  point  of  view. 

The  Magyars  advanced  into  the  districts  of  the  Theiss  and  Danube,  across  the 
North  Carpathians,  through  the  i^ss  of  Vereczke.  It  is  said  that  the  chieftains  of 
the  several  races  (tc^etber  with  Arp&d  and  his  son  Liuntis,  who  ruled  the  pr»> 
dominant  trilie  of  the  Kahars,  Kursan  is  alsi.  mentioned)  executed  a  chiser  form  of 
agreement  upon  this  journey ;  choosing  Arpud  as  their  leader,  tht'>-  conclitded  a 
"  blood-treaty "  by  catchiiig  blood  from  their  arms  in  a  basin  and  drinking  it. 
The  nomadic  laces  who  luid  spent  their  previous  ezistenoe  on  the  steppes  of 
Hungary  were  at  once  attracted  by  the  flat  <  (iuutry  which  surrounded  thera  in 
their  new  home  (Pannonia  and  Slovakei  to  the  Bodrog),  with  its  great  expanse^,  its 
pellucid  atmosphere,  and  its  lack  of  colour.  Like  ever)'  steppe  people,  they  were 
accustomed  to  live  in  a  state  of  warfare,  and  depended  partly  upon  the  booty 
which  they  were  able  to  extort  from  their  settled  neighbours  by  their  bold  cavalry 
raids.  Some  time,  however,  before  their  apj»earanee  in  the  plains  of  the  Theiss 
they  had  progressed  beyond  the  savagery  of  a  primitive  race ;  this  fact  is  pnned  by 
an  examination  of  the  oldest  words  in  the  Magyar  vocabulaiy.  The  fact  is,  that 
all  the  Ugrian  languages,  especially  those  in  the  districts  of  the  Volga  and  the 
Ural,  Contained  many  Iranian  elements,  the  phonetic  colouring  and  the  distribution 
of  which  can  only  be  explained  by  presupposing  the  induence  of  some  doramaut 
race  in  early  times.  The  fact  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  andeot  Magyars 
had  lived  for  centuries  on  the  Caucasus  va  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
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Imaian  Alans  and  the  Cherkesses  (Kasak,  Kasogi) ;  the  legendary  brothers  Uimor 
and  Mogul  are  said  to  have  carried  off  two  daughters  of  the  Slav  prince  Dula  oa 
the  Lower  Don,  and  thereby  to  have  become  tiie  ancestors  of  the  Magjmn. 

Tho  occupation  of  this  new  home  was  effected  without  difficulty  ;  there  was  in 
fact  no  one  to  bar  their  way.  The  scant}-  population  was  soon  incorporated  with 
the  new  arrivals,  who  lirst  settled  in  the  plaiua  ol  the  iuwhuids,  where  they  fuund 
abondant  pasturage  lor  thehr  herds  of  hones  and  eattla  !From  this  base  of  ope^ 
ations  they  then  extended  their  rule  towards  the  natural  frontiers  of  the  distiiot 
they  occupied.  Their  only  conflicts  took  place  on  the  northwest,  in  the  district 
of  the  Waag  River,  and  finally  Moravia  Major  succunihed  to  their  attacks 
(906;  p.  235).  Hie  aevexal  chieftaioe  settled  with  their  tribes  in  the  distrioto 
appMjinted  to  them,  and  •buOt  tlmnselves  castles  which  served  as  central  pointa 
both  f'T  defence  and  for  economic  exploitation.  Arpdd  himself  took  possession  of 
Attila  s  castle,  in  the  ruins  of  which  (according  to  tlie  somewhat  unreliable  Gesta 
Huugaronim  of  the  anonymous  Kotarius  of  King  Bcla)  the  Hungarians  "held 
their  daily  festivBls;  thej  sat  in  tows  in  the  palace  of  Attila,  and  the  sweet-toned 
chords  of  liarps  and  shawms  and  the  vanona  pon^rs  of  tlie  singers  sounded  before 
them."  Minsti-els  (tedegiis)  sang  tho  exploits  of  fallen  heroes  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  lute,  and  story-tellers  (rcjds)  related  legends  of  the  heroes  of  old. 

The  warlike  spirit  of  the  brave  Hungarians  found,  however,  little  satisfaction 
in  tliia  peaceful  occupation.  Tliey  began  their  invasion.^;  of  T'jiper  Italy  ia 
899,  921,  924,  941-942,  947,  951;  of  Saxony  in  915;  of  Ceutral  and  even 
South  Italy  in  the  winter  of  921;  in  922,  926,  and  937  they  raided  Burgundy; 
Southwest  Fraaoonia  in  924, 937,  and  951 ;  Suabia  in  937.  Advancing  upon  their 
hardy  .'^teeds  tliey  ravaged  and  jilundered  far  and  with?.  They  htdd  Central  Europe 
tenor-.strieken  for  half  a  century;  then  laden  with  rich  bfK»ty  and  .'-laves  they 
returned  home.  The  Czechs,  who  had  become  the  neighbours  of  the  Magyars 
after  the  fall  of  Moravia,  often  suffered  from  their  raids.  On  July  5»  907,  the 
Bavarians  experienced  a  severe  blow.  After  924  a  Magyar  division  from  Venice 
appears  to  have  joined  in  a  piratical  raid,  crnduclcd  by  the  Erair  Thamar  of 
'J'arsus;  others  made  their  way  to  Ualicia  and  Andalusia  about  943.  Keitlier  the 
death  of  JLrpffd  (907)  nor  the  defeat  inflicted  upon  them  in  933  by  the  Oermaa 
king  Henry  the  Fowler  put  an  end  to  their  extensive  raids ;  in  934,  in  alliance 
with  or  under  the  nile  of  «ome  hordes  of  Petchcnpf^,  part  of  whom  had  been 
converted  to  Mi  hamraedanism  about  915,  they  undertook  an  invasion  of  the  East 
Boman  Empire,  upon  a  scale  which  lemindi  one  of  the  typical  erusade;  they 
devastated  the  boundary  fortress  of  Valandar  and  advanced  to  the  walls  of  Con^ 
stantinople.  In  943  and  948  this  attempt  was  repeated  upon  a  similar  scale. 

(5)  27i«  S^lenunt  of  iSu  Magyar*  and  thdr  Conterdon  to  (/ArMftanlfy.-- It 

was  not  until  955,  when  they  siifTered  a  dreadful  defeat  at  Augsburg  and  lost  the 
East  Mark  of  Germany  for  the  second  time,  that  a  considerable  transformation 
took  place  in  the  intellectual  and  social  life  of  the  ilagyar  nation.  Contact  with 
foreigners,  even  by  way  of  enmity,  and  in  particular  the  large  imnugiatiaa  ef 
foreign  Slavs,  who  had  amalgamated  with  the  Hungarian  nation  (cf.  the  obflervap 
tion  on  page  236  regarding  the  immigration  of  the  "  Tshniaelite  "  Bulgarians  from 
the  Kama),  had  brought  about  a  new  state  of  atlairs,  and  convinced  the  upper 
fihisBes  that  no  nation  could  live  by  military-  power  alime  in  tha  midst  of  peaceful 
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nationalities.  The  great-grandson  of  Arpdd,  "  the  duke  "  G6za  (Gejcsa  or  Geisa ; 
972  to  997)  accepted  CSuiatiaiiity.  His  giivfliiiiiiait  marka  tiw  point  at  whldi  the 

Hungarians  passed  from  the  simple  couditiaiiiB  of  life  in  theSr  heaUiein  nomad 
state  to  the  position  of  a  settled  nation. 

When  Wajk,  the  son  of  Geza,  who  was  baptised  as  Steplian  I,  ascended  th© 
tlirone  In  997  be  found  the  path  already  prepared;  in  the  conTse  of  fonr 

deoadea  he  was  able  to  complete  the  work  of  civilization  begun  by  his  father,  and 

to  secure  for  Hungary  a  position  amonj};  the  nationalities  of  luirope.  With  states- 
manlike insight  he  joined,  not  the  Greek,  but  the  Eoman  Church,  and  thereby 
threw  open  his  country  to  the  new  intdlectual  movement  which  was  beginnings 
to  atir  the  West^  His  German  wife,  (Hsela,  a  daughter  of  the  Bavarian  dvik» 
Henry  II  filicil  095),  was  his  fuiiiiful  supporter  in  these  labours.  The  Pope, 
Silvester  II  (9'J9-1003),conft*rreti  upon  him  the  dignity  of  king  (1000)  in  recog- 
nition of  his  services  to  Christianity ;  at  the  same  time  he  conferred  exttaordinary 
eodesiastical  privileges  upon  the  king  and  his  successors.  By  the  foundation  of 
monasteries  an  !  M -hoprics  Stephau  laid  a  linn  basis  for  the  organisation  of  th& 
Roman  Church  in  Hungary.  Many  tribal  chieftains  certainly  took  up  arm* 
against  these  iuuovatiuiis,  but  Christianity  was  firmly  rooted  in  Hungary  after  a 
short  space  of  time.  The  fact  that  it  spread  thus  rapidly  and  transfixmed  Hun- 
gary to  a  "land  of  ^far)'"  (Xagyasszony  orszdga  =  kingdom  of  (lie  <^at  lady)  is 
to  be  explainerl  by  tho  rharacter  of  the  pre-exi^tinf^  cult«.  Wliuu  the  Magj'ar* 
b^an  to  give  up  their  lieatheu  worsliip,  ilariulatiy  was  a  cuuijmvatively  wide- 
spread belief  in  other  conntries;  the  Synod  of  Ephesus  (431 ;  cf.  VoL  IV,  p.  207> 
had  explained  in  full  detail  the  mode  in  which  the  Virgin  should  be  represented. 
At  the  time  when  Christianity  was  introduced  anionr'  the  Magj^ars,  their  popular 
traditions  contained  many  references  to  the  Kagjaisszouy  (gi-eat  lady)  or  Nagj'- 
bddogasszony  (great  sacred  lady),  the  mother  of  the  gods.  In  contraat  to  thi» 
divinity,  the  Virgin  now  received  the  name  of  Kisasszony  (little  lady  or  young 
lady).  Tlie  pe(>i»le  transferred  the  characteristics  of  the  Nagj'asszony  to  the 
Kisasszony  or  Boidogas.szuny  (holy  lady),  and  represented  the  latter  as  the  goddess 
of  birth.  In  this  way  the  goddess  of  birth  among  the  heathen  Magyars  continnea 
in  the  popular  bdief  as  the  protector  of  children  and  <tf  women  in  childbirth; 
even  with  her  modern  nt tributes,  which  have  \yeen  more  or  le?''  transfi.nucd  by 
(Christianity,  she  still  corresponds  to  the  di%anity  of  the  related  tribe  of  the 
Mordvins,  the  Ange-Fat'al,  and  to  the  Kave,  the  birth  goddess  of  the  Finns. 

King  Stephau  also  introduced  innovations  in  militat\ ,  judicial,  and  economic 
institutions.  He  efVected  nothiii;L^  bs-  than  a  rcv(-hiti<'n  in  the  domestic  and 
public  life  of  his  subjects.  To  him  is  due  the  divmou  of  the  country-  into  comi- 
tates or  counties.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  constructive  activity  was  chiefly 
directed  to  works  of  peace,  he  was  forced  on  several  occasions  to  take  np  arms. 
After  a  victorious  campaign  against  the  Petchenegs  and  Mieczyslav  II  of  Poland, 
th(^  suece?<?ior  nf  Bolcslav  Chabri  (p.  237),  he  was  oblicjod  to  measure  his  strength 
after  lOoO  with  the  German  emperor  Conrad  il,  and  in  the  peace  of  1031  was 
able  to  extend  his  kingdom  westwards  beyond  the  Fisdia  to  the  Leitha  and  Danube. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  the  great  king  spent  in  mourning  for  the  loss  of  his 
son  Emerieh.  On  Anrm?t  1o.  the  real  creator  of  the  Hnnpfarian  kingdom 
ended  his  laborious  existence;  deeply  revered  by  his  people,  he  was  canonised  by 
the  Ghnvch  in  1087. 
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C,  The  Htjmgabuns  until  the  Batilb  ov  HoHics  (1036-1526) 

a  * 

(a)  From  the  Ikath  of  SUfhan  I  to  (he  JSxtiTieHon  of  the  Arpdde.  —  Stephan 

the  Saint  was  succeeded  by  Peter  Orseolo  (1038-1041  and  1044-1046),  Samuel 
Aba  (1041-1044),  Andreas  1  (1046  to  December,  ICGO  ),  and  B^la  1  (lOfiO-l  d  :]), 
whose  daughter  Sophie  is  i-egarded  by  the  Askanians,  the  Uoheastautleu,  the 
Gadfs^and  tho  Wittelsbachs  aa  their  oommon  ancestor;  then  followed  Salotnon 
(1063, 1064-1074;  diaappeared  from  1087  ;  married  in  1063  Judith  or  Sophie,  the 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Henry  ITI  and  uf  Agues  of  Puitou)  and  Gdza  I  ((Scisa, 
1074-1077).  Duiing  this  period  development  waa  imjieded  by  quarrels  about 
the  Buccesaion,  and  intexnal  disturbaooea.  The  effcnta  of  the  German  Empire  to 
maintain  the  supremacy  which  had  been  aecured  isver  Hunf^aiy  in  1044  came 
to  an  end  in  1052  with  the  fruitless  sieg«^  of  Presslmrg  niidertaken  In  (he  empeiw 
Henry  TTI ;  for  the  campaign  of  Henry  IV  in  1071  was  equally  unin-oductive  of 
detinite  reaulL.  The  last  efforts  of  heathendom  were  crushed  wiih  tlie  suppression 
of  a  revolt  begun  bj  the  heathoi  population  under  their  (aribal  chieftain  Vatha 
(killed  1046)  and  his  son  (?)  Janus  (died  about  1060-1061).  St  Ladiskus  1  (1077- 
August  29,  1095)  and  Koloman  the  author  (Konyves  Kdlmdn,  1"05-1114)  were 
able  to  continue  the  reforming  work  ui  .Siepliau.  Towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century  Hungary  occupied  an  important  positiim  among  the  independent  states 
of  Europe.  St.  Ladislaus,  who  survived  in  Hungarian  legend  as  a  type  of  bravery 
and  knightly  character,  incorporated  the  inland  distrieis  of  Croatia  with  his  king- 
dom, founded  a  bishopric  at  Agram  in  1091,  and  divided  his  'new  acquisition  into 
comitates.  His  successor  Koloman,  whoee  interests  were  primarily  scholastic  and 
ecclesiastical,  thonuli  he  also  turned  his  attention  to  legislation,  subdued  the  Dalma* 
tian  towns  with  the  <»bject  of  erecting  a  banier  against  the  "rowing  power  of 
Venice,  i  rom  this  time  Croatia  has  remained  a  component  part  of  the  Hungarian 
lEmpire. 

While  the  empire  was  extending  its  boundaries  westward  the  eastern  frontier 
was  troulih'd  l>v  the  Xumanians.  In  1091,  wlim  thv'  auilnuities  wpn?  occupied 
with  Croatia,  this  nation  made  a  devastating  invasion  into  Hungary ;  J^adislaus 
captured  most  of  them  in  two  campaigns,  and  settled  them  in  the  districts  of 
the  TheiSB.  He  did  hia  best  to  introduce  security  of  property  (Decretum  III). 
In  the  momentous  struggle  between  the  Pope  and  the  empire  he  promised  to 
support  the  Roman  Church  apninst  the  emperor  Henrj'  IV,  but  was  far-sighted 
enough  to  take  no  direct  part  in  the  quarrel.  In  the  year  1192  he  was  canonised. 
During  the  government  of  Koloman,  (he  first  Crusaders,  led  by  Count  Emiko  of 
Leiningen,  marched  through  the  land  in  disorderly  array,  and  were  for  that  reason 
driven  l>eyond  the  frontier,  while  a  friendly  reception  was  extended  to  Godfrey 
Bouillon. 

Alter  the  death  of  Koloman,  his  weak-minded  and  dissipated  son  Stephan  II 

occupied  the  throne  (1116-1131)  ;  during  his  government  the  Venetians  recovered 
the  larprcr  part  of  the  Dalmatian  district.  When  Ije  died  withotit  issue,  the  Hun- 
garians submitted  to  the  blind  king  B<51a  II  (1131-1141),  who,  together  with  his 
father,  Duke  Almos  of  Croatia,  had  been  previously  blinded  by  King  Koloman  for 
participation  in  a  revolt  HaixUy  had  the  blind  kini^  entered  upon  his  government 
when  the  country  was  invaded  by  Borics,  the  son  of  Koloman  by  a  Russian  wife 
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LoJorlciudal  ipati*  HoQnria,  Datnacie,  Croacie,  Rarae, 
Bvrvif,  Om]Uci«,  Lodoiaerle,  Cumuika  BuiKmri«!qiu>  Ri'x.  prin- 
ee|M  iteliTiiitxiiiin  i<(  lioti'iria  raoatb  (aaeti  Aunp'li  •loiuiuuA. 
Omiiibua  Chriili  fiiidltmii  iirfiontUntt  |wrilcr  «(  (iitiirta  pn>- 
r(»n<!iiiia  nuUciniu  Itnbitiiri*  Sxlutcra  in  •u,  qui  B«|tlbiu  d*t 
felii.-it«r  recnwi-  ft  »li-t«rliiMi  triiiiiiitharp.  Troiiiis  et  po- 
tviitia  ReKalU  iJi^ilati*  turn-  iliuolTbicur  roboimri.  ruin  fub- 
ditorum  rpiitiii  ft  tnuii^iiilitati  provMa  elicuinrpwtione 
proviJetur,  IpltH'jut!  iIIkiio  rfWuiiFraclonb  bniviti  in  ilMTtati- 
biK  Urnirndis,  ytno  vrinm  iwr  olio*  Ritfm  pla  conrnleracioiM 
inllit  itU  canformulh  tun-  iiim  rnnflrmaMis  lilirr«lit<<r  rafpcnw 
detiir.  Xmb  obr«rTaiH:i*  ttil<>l  Atl  tnlMHia  oriKincui  il«bitum 
rar-iciiiin  ujitiri^  WgUm*  it*hili<  jwrfcvprnt.  cum  bonlvolencla 
liriiK-lpN  til  fiiiii  olli'til'i,  RriniiruLu  Hr  l«in|><>r  roniHieit  in 
liibiit->s  lit,  iiifl  vite  fiilfwliir  if;iiiruh»  in  eoqmrc,  vtxor 
MA  null  InHtn'.'it  Kt  pnplr-r  ml  uiiiTprforum  uoticiom 
haniin  iVrlo  vuluiuiit  pf^rveiiirc  :  (JuihI  Binniuni  tH>c  nun  |iro- 
ci-niin  i-t  Xobdium  R<>inii  nnllri  cotUR  et  luiiTeKitatia  ydeinp- 
tit  11  iii>llruui  UKium  r»uf|>iMrtuiu  ailruntln,  ttdt^tatlbiis  Tui* 
<-t  flili-liiini  rertii-ionim  pn<rlariii  meritiii  iu  ruiHrtJa  noftria  rt 
K<'iriii  iiftrtri  nfHo<  ij»  proi'iwiris  ot  wivrrri*  nun  riinipin«  fldrli- 
taCiN  lliiiliu  et  v.itlvu  ililixwucia  ini^trti  nrijrilati  i^xliibilUi  rt 
iroponfi*  docUratt*  1*1  iiotlrikiu  in  meraortiuii  rxvoLMtiii :  pi- 
hlbiu-ruiit  nolnn  qwivlum  lit<-nM  privilftrlnh*^  IlliilhilTimi 
priucipi*  doinini  Aiidre,  tartij  fUfle  Rexis  Hllj.  olyui  Iiu-liU 
Refill  XtmsAii)?,  Ari  et  prediTplTnria  nollrl  pie  rpronlacionis, 
Aure.t  bull;!  I'u  niboratM  llbrrtatra  ipdiniin  per  SiUM'titTi- 
nriiii  Stfiihiiitiin  Hiin'^nrirr  t;ii<iitl!i  Rpkcib  et  Apoatolum  (ut 
piv<iirtc  tiu-n;  diN'Urahuil  i  Ipti*  inftitntaa  lamnMitMM  cuo- 
tirru.tiit«>«  t«tr>ri«  I'librM^ueutiM  {iipii|loaut<*a  nnanimlter  et  iviu- 
fonnitvr  iioltre  liuiailitisr  majcuati,  ut  ipfaa  a<'<'<-).t«nto«, 
ntll)c.uita<  «t  apprcibant^a  pretenUlnia  ih<  vprbo  iwl  vrrbum 
tnufumpBd  facioiido  Qm  il  eum  onnlbua  llhcrtatibnii  i-uruu 
In  filajnin  ■•xprr'Tis  •■<rppti>  fotiumBoilo  iinn  artiriiln  in  fiib- 
fri]^ieiilll>tii  dc 'Umiido,  conflrmarv,  t-t  ra«deiu  tll>iTtiai>«  in 
iiirii<.  Iit<-ri«  otprivTi^  fX  Rt-gir  ha'niKiiitatin •  IciufiK'U  autori- 
t4lti^  K^X''^  ititr>v.tii  III  Ipl'on  ill  i-l»d<-ui  |H'rb<-nipnalit<-r  fniitu- 
fn  ol  K^trirurus  llt'eriii  iiiinrii  privilVf^iallbua  mvdi&ntibiM 
ftaUliri'  'li|{  mrfiatir,  i|U>riira  t4>ii<ir  tali»  Hi : 

In  noittitw  <iaiirt«  triiiiUktin  ft  iudi<i<liii>  uultatin.  An- 
diw  ffTAtia  II  iiiiriirir,  IHIiiiu'i)-,  Cr<>.vip,  Rami-,  Bvrvii*, 
OaIlkrl«i,  Ix><lom-ri>-<|ii>t  K»t  lu  per|>rtu(im.  Qiiuiiinni  lilx-rtiut 
tma  iiabllium  Ri-K<>i  noitri  qitam  eciain  aliorum  liulituta  » 
f«U"to  8t 'phxT"  Kin.'  |MT  ■Hqaoram  R<'(;iim  (Kitoiiriini  iil- 
cIiTm'  Il  ium  ali<|iiitti'.t'i  Intm  proprliua,  ali<puuKli>  rtimn  atta-ii' 
d«iH-liiin  coiifili4  falu  h  iinimiin  liii>pi«nim  v«>l  fM-taiioium 

fir'ipriA  liHTA  fiti*ral  iiijiianipUiriiiiiH  dlmiiiutii,  miiU<H-ii*ii» 
pfi  Xi>bil"'«  iiollri  fvrenitatetu  iioRraiii  I't  preilei'c'.Turum  iiol- 
tronnii  H"i;iiin  Cuoniin  priN'ihiin  pi  inilaiiciit  iniilui  piiir«Ti>- 
runt  liiiKT  rF(i>riuaL-liiii«  R-v'ii  nollri.  Nut  isitur  i-ariiiii 
petiriiMii  l'iti4(;trvre  iiipipiito*  in  omnibua  ut  ti'ifmiir,  pn-- 
f«rliio  quia  inter  iihh  et  i-nH  iMTatintH^  hoc  jam  Ifpiim  ail 
am  tritudltiMi  nou  ni  j^lirai  eii  iirot'eiTiim,  iiiichI  ut  rt'^ia  liuiiii- 
riflrpnoia  ploiiiua  roiiiVrvrtiir  i'<iiivi*iiit  I'viiuri  fhw  riiiiii  ppr 
niilloi  ali'X  iiK-liiui  lit,  cjuaiii  |ier  tHxii.  (iMicediiDiin  lam  via 
quniii  allj-i  brnniuibufi  rciriii  ncolri  lilK'rtati'iii  a  faix-to  Urge 
coii'N-ii iiu  ai-  aliii  ail  italiiiu  rrKiii  iHiltri  rxfortuiUHluiu  prrtl- 
nantta  AUubrlt<T  ur^liuamii*.  iu  buno  modom:  ut  n— ^^*tm 
In  fedofMicti  Rctrin  iiill  nnlnn  iinHnrlo  '.numuiH*  nt  laAmii- 
tata  fnarimna  pn>hlliiti  AIIk  truramur  loUamMiinra,  et  fi 
aoa  lnt«rpfl<!  ituu  iKitcriniiis.  I*»latiiiuH  procoldabio  ibi  erit 
pro  nobia.  ut  vice  nutlru  raiiiu  amliat,  ri  omnaa  fervientea 
qui  Ttdiiprint  Ubere  llluc  coiivciiiant.  Volumua  etlani,  quod 
n»c  noa  nee  pol^eri  noltri  aliipu>  t«'iiip«n-  liirvjentra  rnptjuit 
V(>I  dritruant  favorn  aliciiiiiH  iMitnitlii,  iiiii  prliun ritnti  (iicrint 
rt  ordluK  'Judirlarlo  cimvii-li.  Item  iiullnm  rn||<'<^tain  itec 
Uberoa  dauario*  collifri  faricinun  (ii^mt  prmlia  li-rviriiliuin, 
MC  ilamoo  nrc  vIIIm  ilnlVtiudKnitu  uili  viH  ati.  Sii|ior  populu* 
•tbun  m'i>l«>fianiin  Ipromin  nullam  p»iiitii«  rrill<'<'l»in  (arie- 
miiA  8i  quill  tVrvipiiK  fiiir  Hllo  dni'lliTit,  qiiartiuu  partem 
p^ ilf  I ivuiii  iii>iliii':it.  ilii  n'liJuo  fuiit  iple  voluerit  dlf- 
I»ju>t,  ft  li  murte  preventu<  diipnnprp  mm  potiii'rit,  prupio- 
qui  fill  ini  piiiii  luaei*  rimtiiitrnnt  ubtiiininl.  rt  (\  uuUAW 
penitiia  Kftwnu-innfiti  baliucrit,  rex  obtiiirbit,  CnniitM  pa- 
roeliiaiii  predia  f'Tiinntuni  fmn  difi  uruuit  uili  canui  ni'iufi- 
tariim  et  ili«i-iiii'iriiin.  Couiiti'i  curie  pariM'liyaiii  iinlUim 
peiiltiiN  difi  uilaiit  tilli  piipiil""  iiii  Cartri,  furt's  et  latroupa 
Itvl  ilcy  Ui-icnlei  dll<'iiri:uit  ml  |>e<lrji  t»neii  Ipfiua  Cnmltla. 
Iti'iu  pii]»ili  oiiriiiirati  in  uniim  (iin-n  iiominare  lion  polTint, 
fimit  ruufiieverant.  Si  auti-iii  Rrx  extra  Ki'tnium  exerpltuni 
diirern  voliierit,  lervicDte*  oiiiii  ipio  ire  iiuii  teiieajitur  iiifl 
pro  pecunia  ipliua;  el  |"'ll  reverlimii-m  jmlii  iiini  exercitua 
fuper  eiw  non  reclplet.  81  tero  e<  aalverla  parte  pxereltua 
r<*nrrit  fup^r  R^Kniim,  oinnen  iiniverfaliier  in<  t«n««ntur. 
It^ni  A  extra  ReKiiiini  mm  eieriitu  iieriniu*.  oroaea  qui  Cuuii- 
tit  in  hibeiit  vel  jieciiiiiam  nonnun  iiubi<K~iiin  ire  teiwantur. 
PaUtinUB  oiuneo  luiniinea  rripii  nnllri  liiilifferentnr  ilifriu-iftt; 
fed  nobiliuui,  que  ad  perdicioiiein  cnpitia  vel  iwl  de- 

Uraathwem  pniTetuonum  pertinet,  fine  onilV-ientia  Kcgis  ti-r- 
■iaan  an  poOil.  Jndica*  Vioartoa  aoa  liabaaiit,  nili  luuia 


Iy)ui^<  I,  by  the  gnoe  of  Ood,  King  of  IIuii- 
Rary,  etc. 

To  all  fiutbfttl  Cliiiatisiia  our  royal  greeting,' ! 

The  king's  throne  i*  most  «ecure  when  careful 
proTinioii  i»  ituwl«  fur  the  peace  of  the  stnijer.ts, 
by  the  grant  and  woficnuition  of  free'prirife^*!!. 


{'nnfidence  for  confiilcnw,  loyalty  for  loyalty} 
hence  we  will  KlixHy  couiply  with  the  mincsts 
of  onr  borons,  lii^uiurie^  auil  nobles,  uud 

will  rpconftrm  tbe  privilege*  fornK  ily  umnteil 
to  them  by  St.  St(>phnii,  kini;  aii<l  a]i'>~tli'  of 
Himyarv,  wliii  li  cur  au'  i  -ior  ami  ]iH  'li  i  .  -sor 
Ainliiu-'  II,  Hull  uf  lii  lii  II I,  coutiriueil  uiiiler 

till-  <^'iiI<liMi  liull.  witli  tlie  exception  of  bno  article 
ouly,  to  be  explained  below. 


The  contents  of  the  hull  are  .-w  folldW": 

In  tin*  name  of  the  Uulv  Trinity  and  undi- 
viiU-il  L'nity.  Andreas  II,  by  the  grace  of  Ood 
king  of  UuQgtuy,  etc.  ^ 

ForaBmiich  aci  the  privne^.'i's  tjranted  by  St. 

Stoplmn  to  llie  noli|c<  auii  tu  Miinr^  in  <iur 
kiiiu"ltiin  have  lifi-n  (cu-'t.intly  -uitailril  liy 
lu.itiy  kiliL.'-,  atiil  llii'  s.'iiil  iiiilili-^  lia\i' t I'ju'utr' II v 
iM  -.iii'^hl  u  reiorniution  of  the  ,<hatteicJ  condi- 
tion of  the  kingdom. 

W'l',  lieing  ready  to  comply  with  their  desires  in 
nil  casi-s  <>»<  is  iiu-umVnt  on  ua,  grant  them  the 

nlil  iirivik';^i>^  atnl  unlaiii  u-»  follow!*  : 

1.  Ev  t  ry  year  at  the  festival  of  S).  St.  jiUnn  we 
w  ill  liulil  an  assembly  in  Stuhlw.  i-M  ulmr;^',  and 
only  in  case  of  iu){ent  necesaity  will  we  be 
re)>i'<-i<cnted  by  tbe  ralatine. 

•I.  No  noble  eball  be  condemned  without  a 

heariii};. 

3.  Tbe  estates  of  our  nobles  and  of  the  Church 
are  exempt  from  tiixaiion  ;  nor  will  we  quarter 
ourselves  nnon  such  inupt  rty  uninvited. 
I.  Our  iiooli'H  who  have  no  suns  may  dispose 
of  their  property  as  they  will. 

5.  The  anthority  of  onr  local  courts  over  the 

vassal'*  of  tin.'  imMi  s  is  omitiiii  il  to  i|U'  -.lii.n*  uf 
r(iina<;u  and  of  tilhi-s.  The  court  ul'  a  wulkil 
t>  i\Mi  hasjuriMliction  only  over  tbe  people  of  tbe 
town. 

6.  ThieveH  are  not  to  be  indicted  Injuries  of 
tbe  people,  as  fonuerly. 

7.  All  are  bound  to  militaiy  service  in  the  case 
of  foreign  invasion ;  service  in  fonugn  campaigns 
is  obliv'-itor)'  on  all  inliaWtnnts  of  counties  and 

]laiil  -I  i  lief-. 

b.  The  judicial  powers  of  the  Palatine  are 


Ill  Curia  fua.  Curialis  Coiufn  DoHtir,  doiMC  in  Curia  man- 
ferlt,  oiuiicft  |H>iTit  jiidiran*  ct  cAufum  iu  Curia  Inrhoatata 
nt>i<|iic  li^niitiuirt .  BimI  tuitnciiji  in  pn-ilio  fuo  priftaldum  dare 
i>oii  |M>lTit  ucc  lurten  (ac«n)  eitart.  Hi  i|uiii  Jiibnicio  Itabrna 
hMiinrrni  in  vxrrrilii  fui*rjt  luorluiis,  lyms  Hliiu  vel  trater  cou- 
gru<i  btmorr  t'lt  douaiidun,  ec  ti  fvrvitniA  (^mIcui  iimkIo  fuerit 
tuortuua,  eiiw  flUiia  beat  itegi  ridebitur  donetur.  8i  hofpitea, 
ridvllrct  bcMil  hnminct,  lui  ivgnuia  Twiciint.  fine  eoii(Uio  B«tpii 
ad  dixultatva  nou  prum'iveiuitur.  ITtorK^  JrciHlriiiHuin  rvl 
coadenipnntoniin  od  murtrm  |>«r  rcntcDtinm  Tel  iu  duello 
fiireuralx'nc'iiiiii  vel  ok  i|ua><^uu<|ii«  ulm  rjiiil.i  noii  frandentur 
dote  liu.  Joba^rionen  itn  (oquaiitur  Curium  vel  <|u»<<uriqu« 
protloili'aiitiir,  ot  |i«u|H«rcr<  \it'T  r<m  iioii  nppriioaiitiir  ueti 
i'poUeutur.  Bi  <|(ii9  Coiu«8  br<iiorit!Lt>  iVi  JiiiUt  Comitntun  fui 
qnalitatorn  ni)n  luibuprit  vol  dsftnixerit  pupiiloii  Culri  fui, 
coavictu»  fiiprr  lioc  ooriiu  oiuiii  I{<^k'<»  diRiiilate  fua  turpitrr 
fpolietur  cum  re:litiiciuoe  ablnloriiiu.  Atmlbues,  ranlteri  «t 
falccukarij  noii  prrUiinpraafiijt  drrn-mli-rr  in  villia  fervieii- 
tiuin.  Iiiteitro)  Ci>U)it  it'it  v<'l  diiriiitxWa  <pia.vuu>iiin  In  prt^- 
dla  fc'U  p<iiS?(rii)iiP»  rfiii  ■  .>»(i  r»>mu»  p^'rpo<iK>.  PolTeiTionlbua 
etiaiD,  i|uaa  <|ui»lulli>  ttirvk<'l»  i>btiiiii<*rlt,  alif|ti<>  h-m|>*irp  non 

Krivetur.  ItemienriMiteaaGcepta  liceirtla  a  uulud  |M>(rint  11- 
i>n<  ire  ad  ftUma  soflmai  aen  a  nmjuri  nd  minorrni  nec  ideo 
poiTi-tTt<in<~i  •■ornm  deftniaiitiir.  Aliqucui  julln  )ii<lli-h>  Hlij 
iii>llri  •'ijiiilciiipiintum  tcI  caufain  iiiclHKitaiii  iMruu  ipiu,  prl- 
mkiuuin  ti'niiiiuftur  coriuu  rLHlrm,  iiiiii  rci  ipirinim  m-v  •  ctio- 
rerio  flUuauofter.  Jabision»«Callrorum  ti-ofajiturfaouoduan 
libertatBB  •  fiuieto  Ran  confiituura.  8imilir<>r  «C  kofpibM 
ru]uacumi)ue  naclon««  i<NMmdun>  UlxTtati-m  »l>  inlHn  pIr  mn- 
ceilam  tt'ncaiitur.  denituo  itrKi''nto  non  rf-iiiimiitufj  M  ficut 
tt'rra  prolularit  vinum  vrl  l<-K<'t<w  |MTri>lvnntitr ;  rt  li  Kpilcopi 
cnntr^dLxerbit,  non  jiivabimnt  Iplos.  Kiiiii-wpl  lu|>er  |>redM 
fi-rvioiitiiiin  ciiiiiji  iiotlrw  di-cimaa  non  mat  ner  ad  predis 
Ui-j(:ilia  pKpiill  «<iruM'l>-m  diH-iinaa  fiuji  a|K>rt»r<!  t<-iu<ajitur. 
Porri  nollri,  iu  filvit  vel  nralin  fcrvientum  nou  pinciuitur  i  rni. 
Ira  voliintit"in  i-onim.  Nora  uionnla  noltra  pur  aiiuuui  ob- 
fertetur  a  pifca  iif'iiie  ad  pafca,  et  denarii  tutv  fint.  qiinlea 
{tipriint  trin|>or«i  lii-xi*  Belo.  Corait**  Catnarc  nioiiptarij, 
&tlinarlj  et  trlbutarij  n<>blli*4  ri^il.  Il'inaclltv  n.  Jiidi-i  flcri 
non  poffiDt.  Snl><«  In  meilio  Rpc^ni  nou  teueantnr  iilli  taiituiu 
in  Zil:n}^»cb  «it  Iu  Zi^i^l  et  in  ronfliiij*.  poflirfTHi|M-*«  extra 
roguum  non  ronferaDtur :  ft  alii^uc  oull  tte  vel  veudit«,  populo 
mnii  ad  rndimondiun  nnldanliir.  Martiirine  juxt«  coofiietu- 
diuem  a  Colomauo  Regu  coul'iltutani  (ulvantur.  Si  <|uia  or- 
diun  judiciarko  fuerit  rmidcmpnatua,  nullua  potentum  ouui 
putTtt  defendere.  Coniitiu  )un-  fill  Conkitatn*  taiitum  fnian- 
tur,  cetera  ad  Re^m  nertiueutia  fcilie«t  oybriooea,  tributa, 
bOTM  at  dinw  partm  Cai'ironun  Kvx  ohtinwtt.  Item  prefer 
hoaanatuor  Juluximie^  iL-ili-  et  Palabuurn,  lUnum  <•!  Ciirialea 
OoUtaa  Br>i;i»  ct  KcKim-  diia«  dignitates  nullua  t4-iieat.  Kt 
nt  bee  tmrtra  tuu  cuneviliu  uuain  ordlnafin  til  nollri*  m  llro- 
nimque  rucr-piToruiu  teuporibus  in  per]>ctiiuni  valitiira,  viuii 
confrriM  fcciiiiiu  in  fet<(«n>  pnria  liti'rannn  et  niinHi  SUgtllo 
nofiro  roborari.  Ita  quod  umun  par  lulttatnr  domino  Pupe, 
at  ipOi  in  ragil^ro  foo  fcribi  facial  .>^r-i-iiiidiim  penoa  liofnitale. 
Tertiuin  |H-nca  leinplutu.  Q'Mrtum  aptid  Rei^mi.  Quintntn 
in  CiipittUo  StriKonieiifi.  Bextum  iu  Colocenfi.  Sepllmuiu 
apud  ralatiniin,  qui  pro  tempore  (lu-ril,  rvferveiiir.  Ita  qnod 
ipfim  S-ripturan>  pre  oculi*  femiwr  batbeiLi  iiec  ipfu  deviet  Ui 
nli'iun  in  prvilirti^  ncc  Ren -m  vel  nobiloe  irii  nlins  confenciat 
deviar*?,  lit  et  ipfi  fua  gaudeaut  Ubertate  ar  prufiter  hiN'  nnlii* 
et  fuovoiWribua  lemper  exilian!  fldeles  et  Curoiie  Rviflv  obfe- 
rpii.1  deliita  nnn  ii«Keiitur.  8(alulmii»  I'liain,  ut,  li  iim  vel 
nli-pil«  fiiC'-eiloruin  iiodrorum  aliquo  uwiuaiu  tempore  hiiin 
di:|niiH'ioiii  cimlraire  vobirril,  bberam  Iwbpnnt  hnniin  aiitori- 
tate  fine  iiola  alicuiua  iiilldelltatbi  tain  EpilVopI  iiiuiM)  atij 
JolMKlouea  »c  n'>l>i|c  a  Romu  nottri  univerfi  et  fiikguli  pr>'['-nt«-a 
ac  pullerl  rrfillriidi  ft  •  uiitra<Ui.-«<iuU  iioliLa  et  uiiUrii  t>i< '  '  J  ri- 
boa  In  perpetnuin  faeiiltatem.  Datum  per  mauua  Cleti,  Aiile 
noAf*  OanaelKrll  «t  AsriMifia  acclafis  pnpoiiti  Anno  verb! 
incamatl  MUlefimo  dueenteiimo  vlReiimo  fei  undo  veiu-raliili 
Johantie  Stritfonlenfe,  llevorcndo  Uirrhio  Coloienfr  An  liy. 
epifnipia  eiiiieiitibm,  Defilerlo  CIiiii ulleiifn,  RkIktIm  Wef- 
priinienle,  TIh>hi;»  Ag;ri<>nfe,  Stepbano  Zaxrabienii-,  Alexaiidio 
'Viirailiriiie,  lUrt iHilomei)  IjtiiiHiuiiiM  "letieiife,  Cofma  Oevrl- 
eufe,  brii-<Mo  W«  i.-iife  Epi!i-«pu  eiiftentibiui,  Regni  noiiri 
anno  de<*iiiio  f -irtimo. 

Ku.<  itfitiir  (letii  liiril  dicloriim  Bnroniiro.  procenim  et 
nobiliiun  ICi'irui  nollri  auren  exutKlibili'it  K<-irio  nini  fitvon< 
im-liiiautes  eonfideralia  et  in  niemoriaiu  reim  atia  llib  libua 
obfeqnija  et  ftuforiiruula  L-oraplx  i'iilijo  eorumb-ii',  <iuibii»  In 
riiiictia  iiollria  et  Refill  a-Klri  ueipKiJa  priiflienii  pariter  et 
;\'l\rrri!t,  fpci-ialiter  vTTO  bi  fumpmenda  Tindicta  inninij  fan- 
guinis  oUm  domini  Audree  Jemfaleni  el  iUrylte  IteKl«.  fmlria 
nollrl  kariOiml  beato  n-cordai-iuiiLi,  nijus  ■Kie  u<- i-^  tu  i-r- 
bitis  fer«  totiil*  arbia  tinea  iru  plaimx  |i<  rpiilin^  it.  ud  ilirtiiin 
Recnum  Sycilie  nobifeum  proli-'ii:i  eiido  iuopiitatia  fortune 
ealibua  et  varija  pKrIonamm  |"  ririili«  .'iimiima  fidflitate  fiiiti 
kitropide  (e  (utunittendo  imllre  iiiajellati  lluilm  ninl  i  nrn- 
plaeereet  fe  reldere  iiti'pic  erntioiOH  et  accept  \i';i  riii-< 
Toto  ip(»rum  irratiu«e  o-<  iirri-r»'  et  eomm  bniei  I  n  ii  inii  ndim- 
plere,  ut  ip  o'*  i>d  I'linilia  tldvlitntia  opera  i  xn  •u  lit  devuta 
Hii-iitf  im  ilemiia,  prrHiii  laa  litenn  i|i|iii«  di'inim  An  lri>  ReRia, 
Kvi  et  predew.Mfi.rii  u-'ilri  karilTiml,  Aurea  Bulla  fiia  rt>bora- 
taa  *imiii  iH-uiina  iii.pii-ioiie  carentea  de  verbo  ad  verbiim 
pr.'fentiliUK  iiifi  rt.ia  lu-  e|it  iiit>-a,  rMHI'-anten  et  i%ppni>iaTitp» 
ruiiul  cum  oiniiilHK  lilnTt-itclum  in  t'iiidem  expreffii"  len  eplo 
loliiitimodo  uiio  Artii'ulo  tuixlo  preuoiato  de  <*o4lein  privitt-ifio 
cxcluCo,  eo  videlicet:  >/nod  nnttilrt  hoiHlnm  linf  hrmfe  de- 


liiuiteil.   A  juilgi;  may  be  repreaeiited  l>y  no 

moil-  tliaii  one  deputy. 

U.  Our  court  judge  uau  judicial  powe»  at  court: 
on  bi»  own  estate*  be  inay  neither  ima»  ntm* 
mouses  nor  8en<l  out  suininonerH. 

10.  Tfio  »on  or  liroiher  of  a  Iwiron  or  noble 
kille«l  ill  war  will  Ix'  <miii]h'1i-'jUi*iI  I»_v  tbe  king. 

11.  Alii'iis  .-liall  iii>l  U'  iin-liTrt'il  to  dignities 
witi»<>iii  tliL'  adviiu  of  till-  kiii^diiiii. 

1:2.  Widows  siiall  not  be  deprived  of  property 
iic<jiitii<i  l>y  iiiuiria<{e.  13^  BuiOOS  when  fbi- 
lowing  the  court  shall  not  opfnees  tbe  pmeenti;^. 
14.  A  connt  wbo  devastates  bis  countv  will 
1k'  t>uiii-Ia-d  with  di';;ra«latiou  fruiii  bis  y 
aii'l  will  lif  fiiici'il  til  n-stdie  bis  iiluiider.  1."). 
lii  iti  i  -.  liunt-iiii  ii.  paclis.  ol'  bouii>t><,  uiiil  fal- 
iKin  if  sliidl  II. n  in  -'jMWH  ui>on  tlit:  estates  of  the 
iiiiltK  s.  16.  Comities  or  other  honourable  posts 
sludl  not  b«  conferred  in  perpetuity.  17.  No 
one  shall  be  deiirived  or  poaaeasionB  legally 
ncquiriNl.  18.  With  our  pcrmU^uii  nobles  uiuy 
nttacli  themselves  to  tuir  «m;  we  will  also  r«- 
s|i(^  t  otii  and  I  In-  vir^i. 

I!),  i'ili/.eus  ami  ioi'iii^iu'is  .shall    be  treatetl 
111  i  ordiiig  to  old-fstablished  ri;^hl-s. 
'2<  1.  Titlies  shall  not  be  paid  in  iiilrer,  but  de- 
li vcred  in  wine  o<r  com  proptwtioiutely  to  the 
liiu-vest. 

21.  Bishops  are  not  honnd  to  provide  fom^ 

for  the  kiii_:'-  li  >i>.  ^  ticitn  their  titln  s.  "J:?.  Th.j 
kinj,'*s  swiiii  iii^iy  i/i.ls  I'.-.'d  in  the  woods  atid 
iiieaiiow--  of  tilt-  iiolilc-,  with  ttic-ir  ]ni iiii-<-i.,n. 
23.  t.Jtir  new  min  i  ji-  s*haU  t-ireulate  for  a  Viur, 
fruin  Ea.-iter  to  lli-t<  r,  atid  ahull  be  struck  as  iu 
Beta's  time.  24.  Jvwa  and  Ishmaelitee  shall 
not  bold  tbe  oflkee  of  oveneer  of  tbe  royal 
Miint,  salt  ^tatioiii*,  and  taxniinn  office.  25.  (<idt 
stations  exist  only  in  Szoliiok,  iu  Szegedin,  and 
on  the  frontier.  -H.  I'\>ii  i;.'iier8  are  exclude<l 
from  holding;  landed  ]iro|.-rty.  27.  Marten 
money  slmll  \k-  |M«id  (wconlin^  to  the  arrati^'e- 
ineiit  of  Kiii^  (  olotnau.  28.  Outlaws  are  not 
to  bi-  ]»  oti  <  tt'd  by  lite  nobles.  29.  Tbe  count 
in  to  enjoy  only  his  due  abare  of  the  levenae  of 
a  roniity.  and  the  kinp  the  remainder. 
'.i>>.  Willi  the  exception  of  the  r.datiiie,  the 
r.iiiii-  ^iii  l  tlic  two  <oiiii  (  oiiiits  of  the  king  and 
HUci-ii.  lio  oiii'  ni.iy  hold  two  otlii'"s. 

All  these  onliiianees  we  lia  ^  raui<ed  to  1)e 
Hcnied  with  our  golden  seal,  and  nvven  identical 
copies  are  to  be  placed  in  8even  diU'eretit  locali- 
ties. Should  they  be  infriiigeii  by  us  or  by  onr 
siieceasorsi  our  nobles  may  without  lusitatiou 
enter  aprf»test  and  o|h>o!m;  uur  action  [abolished 
I(;s7].    (."ivt-n,  etc.,  in  tbe  year  of  tbe  Word 

Itii-.'irnale  1  -li-i,  etr. 

'I'liii^  Wf  orii  ioit-ly  confirtn  this  golden  bull  of 
King  Andreoii  11  iu  gratitiule  lot  DulhTul  service 
rendered 


(with  the  e.\i. riitioii  of  tin-  following  artiile: 
'•ijolili-N  willioiit  heirs  of  iheir  Iwidy  may  give 
to  chiir.  hi  -  or  to  any  one  they  wi»h  ■«>  much  as 
they  will  of  their  iitoperty  dining  lifetime  or 
Ix-ifueath  it  at  their  death,"  inasmuch  as  it  is 
tirojwr  that  the  nearest  male  heirs  of  the  male 
iit.iiii  h  .uel  their  ohiMreii  should  lie  reganlcd  as 
legal  beu.s  [this  so-adled  right  of  Avicitas  re- 

nnined  yaliu  in  Uungniy  ttll  1848]), 
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<  iV,< 't  in  morfr  (tare  rrl  Iryirrf,  po»riti'ou'i  enrvm  rrndfre 
I 'I  nhruarf;  iiuu  xl  iitii  (ai  ir-inln  itiilUin  pciiitut  hubeiuit 
(Muttktco^  (cd  in  fntiei  proxinKW  et  Kennnutioneo  ipfocilia 
|iaMEoaM«oraiidMid*Jura  at  lesitiaM,  pura  et  fiiB|illcitw 
•bMM  eontnidletlaiM  •UquAli  <l«voiTiuitiir,  nt  i«oor  caatlnet 
prtnlecjj  Riillati  ilomini  An  Ir^  R>  i-in  (iipnulirtl)  eouflnuan- 
tMetMMleiu  libertiiteii  Ui<  l«'iii-t>l.i<  it:>  vuliintttio  8''n.>nlirtme 
PrinclDiflii  domiiie  KlyiAlieth  eaiuiu  grittU  Ri^int^  Hiitiirurir, 
matafab  aoftra  kuHflimn,  mc  de  omfilio  Mruoileai  Btu-ouum 
llll<lnillllll,  e  rpirin  b«iii|{nltatia  elameut-U  Innorando  ipKo*  in 
•Mm  |Mrkcni]>ii  tilt,  r  romnilfinitui  rruUiiro«  et  KatHuniit. 
btaptrwotrun  I  iiUori  ilatn  et  fmritii-o  nmirn'^lo  enriiiMlpm 
SignieounnB  noitrorum  de  volunUte  ciuxleu  mnitrU-U  wA- 
tt*  at  oonfilio  MiraiKlciii  Baronum  ooilrorum  ipG*  ex  (oUta 
Iflwnlltate  hiitoinuMli  lilM'rtat««  iiifrn(i'ri|>tai<  fiipiTiiddprKlo 
diuimii"  rnin>«"d*n"l.iH.  Q'loil  fi  jirvUti  v*)  nliiiui  virl  «'<'lr- 
fwrtii^cij  I  I intra iinWIo*  rfinii  noftri  in  .ili<|uii<-aiifa  ill  prctenci^ 
aliciiiiu  JiKlicia  R«4(ul  imtlri  |>ru<'riioriiil  rl  lili-m  luitnicrint, 
tWM  pro  conls,  pn>  qua  affitur,  Lite  |>cude»te  iut(>rdi<.-ttim  ia 
M>  praere  rel  ■■ontra  ipfiM  fnitPiK'i  un  cxmDioiuni<  Mciixili 
BOD  pi'lTint  tirouulirar<>.  Uctit  K:i>'li-uui>  ufi  runt  i-t  cmiiuriti, 
•hwjin'  ti  itii  et  nniii'iA  ri»ai"'  miii'liiiti*  et  fi  ijdfiu  viri  n-c 
clefiiiDiri  ten  prvUll  traiait>-  juriool'ti^mitn  in  aUcuiiu  KeKi[i] 
jodicis  prefaoelMi  ile  Jure  couvictl  lueriut,  tune  in  rttiMl«tiu 
gntvaminlji  peaam,  quo  mniin  ndrcrfari^M  intendebaiit  lu>ne- 
rare  iii;r:(var<*,  iiif-iiliint  t*o  f]u*t<k.  w^•  pro  ftinrre  hiiini- 
Dum  (XT  tttii|iii-m  v>'l  prr  aUi|iM«  iiitfiviuiituriiiii  Anhydiai-uiil 
mala  rondirtii  liiK'.  I  rut  uli  '.\mt.  uitiirn  Mari  am  xihiftcre 
rale^ut  at^iue  |>^itTiiit.  Minuti  «*1iAJii  Ci>ii%tfutUM  ith  niMUia- 
cioiK"  litprariini  tiiirum  Uiiht  iifnirtiLicioiic  poircnriuuiini 
t-iiiiflri«>titlunini  rfiirtit,  unrum  fiifilU  (mini  <':irriikiit  finni- 
tati'.  L'lt-riiiu  \«To  C;iim  ri>,  p^•ut  ti'iMjiore  Im  litI  Priiiri|ii« 
dnraini  KamIi  oljnn  rcgM  llunjrnrif.  Cfnitorin  iiotlri  loriCinii 
pie  motnorii^  dn  (|Uolllirl  liitr-itrft  lumln  Ciirir-  trm  ifroITi  lol- 
vebantiir,  fic  ct  nunc  mm  tril>u»  ifr-rffii  in  nuftr «  Caim-ru  cu- 
dmidU  ii|ii'>riitii  grnif.iriim  nnim  (<•»  di-iuirinn  Ciiimn'  iHJlira 
in  Taloft'  ft  rjn.intitat«  let  lati>rtim  \Vli-uii<'iii'itiiu  vuli-al  nt 
ipronim  Kn'{|uriun  quittii«rdiTiiii  unum  (artoneru  fociiuit) 
pierMiltittur ;  fu|MTil>iu*  autcin  •Icnarioa  vMelkot  dicanim 
redemjw  i.Mi*!!!!  et  Tirluiilla  ret  ipere  noil  Toleant.  TilUrua  et 
(crvi>'iiii->  in  pmprijo  oonim  polieflianibua  comiuorautea  ac 
{erviM  i|iriiiii  lurrl  Cainare  divatorra  dicarn  i-t  ;ii(K-r  iplon 
iDcmm  Camere  exblKerv  nnn  pofTint,  et  Keiieraliter  diiviido 
niehil  pt«a  qoant  tre*  (rroiloK  ri-ri|H-r<*  «»l<!ant  et  extorqiiere. 
Pneterea  ab  omiiitMiK  Jiil>i|!iiinil>UJi  iiMltrin  arat^^ribuii  et  viiiriu 
h^Iieiitibiis  in  qiiibutlibrt  villi*  lilH-riit  of  ctiam  tidwaniit-iili- 
hiiii  villiji  qnnrunque  nnmiiui  vncltatix  tti-  rc^vi'ialihun  n  nlii- 
tutia  lexc'EptLn  Ci«lC«tltMia  uiuniti^i^  itniiiin  purtfui  umiiium 
feiigum  fiiarum  et  vinonim  ipri>riiiii  •  tliik.'i  fjuii'iniiK  ct  do- 
nina  Rrnina  eildiH  fiu'iel ;  v  |ir<'<li.  ii  Bdrunex  et  iioNilr* 
Qmlliter  ab  omiiibim  arnt'>ribu<  JobaciiiuiljU"  et  viiieari  iiitben- 
tlbm  in  qiiibuilitK-t  |>iitt<'^iimihi)R  Ipii  nim  I'lillentibiix  n»n<ra 
partem  omnium  (nifn>i»  'naniiu  et  viiMirum  iiKiriiin  enrnm 
ulibii'*  cxhiKHUt  et  roc  ipinnt.  I'relnti  qnoqiii-  et  viri  wi  lwliaf- 
tici  J<)b»i(ii>iir»  h»lwiit4-ji  prltuo  <lr<  iniiu  ••!  piyt  bt'i'  liiuilitcr 
nouam  lartrtu  ninuliim  friiKimi  fiiaruiu  et  viiioruin  (uorum 
•xliisantt  rt  I'l  qui  in  ciiu'lione  pDNlicta  j'lrna  (vcerint.  no* 
ill  taUnin  rvU-lliuia  et  pre(enlriu  iiodratii  ltiit[iii  Jcini-m  nl- 
taruaaeluiii  |>oiTeiTi9uibua  pro  uHi  ni'llro  iplam  n»naiu  purtt-m 
Ip&nilB  fruRtim  et  rini  exIilKl  fni^Kniun  line  diiuinuctiiiu*  ct 
nlMUMiOMa  nUliaaU,  ut  par  \i'H!  honor  miller  auKcatur  et  i|iA 
Iternieola  noftri  noMa  ddxlibiis  jui'Tinl  f.tiniiljri.  de  poiTefTf 
or.iSn^  enim  a  nnbi^  «'t  tmllriH  (invi".loril>nM  inNeniendin  jnxta 
funi:ii  <|U  intiutevi  viiii'li-  et  do  polTelTifino  proientu*  Jii*m 
mioiruiu  (ai'icnti  vii-t«»iu'i-Uariii«  n<:lirr  iin.uii  marcaiii  i-t 
Irriptnr  unum  (erionem  et  de  nuliori^^u^  p<>i[ViTiMnllm»  |iro- 
ventua  viKinti  niarcarniD  farienitibii*  dnaji  innrcao  <  !  r<  riptor 
fmiiliter  iiiitim  fertiHinm  rei'tiH-re  |KMTint  et  liaiiere,  et  lir  rull- 
ii'im  iitrr  Jiikt »  e»ri,',fr>'iiti  ini  fot'.clTHinuni  de  novo  iiivciiien- 
dartiin.  Tribute  etiain  Injiilia  1ii|xt  ttrrriit  licria  rt  llnvijo  ab 
infra  ded'eudentibUH  ft.  fnpnt  <'iintibiin  uon  rxliii;antnr  nn'i  ia 
pontibtiH  et  navii^jn  ah  ultra  tmnocuiitibiii  per.nlvatnr,  rum 
In  eiMloin  n'lblh'n  et  Ignobili-x  r«Kui  noltri  inull4>  H  nliniiiin 
p<'ri'<'|<iinn>  ««rairari  Crternm  ft  quia  nobilin  ordiiii- Jmln  l- 
ariti  iu  la'-to  |kot<-ntiaii  (iirrninbiliiit  diii-lli  in  nena  caluiopuio 
a[tti-;i)aiiuiiii>  falli  tel^imuul  et  exhibiclonU  fallanUB  Ul«n^ 
null  itc  (entenrie  capitalia  pro  qnorunqiie  facto  ill  pwfallUa 
PJl^tini  et  jmlic'^  Curie  n<>rtrr  aiit  xlteriiiii  riiiiiKriin;|itn 
i«  pi.'iriii  la  /iinl  tiin  ftierit,  Judex  illiiis  i  .11;  I;i:.-tii 
ciiMik'U:tuw  rei'«ptivot  et  tribiii*  iliebuii  raiiia  rEli'ruLviuiiia 
DMta  Inter  partsu  liende  et  opUiiaiide  detiiieat ;  el  li  c-inioor- 
dM*1N<|ltlrcnt,  tuni-  Iu  maiiuH  <ni  ndrertarij  ail  iiiliiirendam 
fibi  penam  lii«ta  reiriil  nnifii'-tiiilln'-ni  H  d>'  jur"  ili-iiitain 
ftlTitniet.  et  fi  tall  ('iiini<'t<i  par^  advt-ria  tu-itrfiu  jiUam 
iK-iitiii  ctiiituetudiuia  reKui  de  jure  deljeudaiu  iiiili|;erit  vel 
[iiirlitri]  fecarit,  tone  a  jiidicc  «(  |art«  wl*ar(*  tea  iveapriona 
alli'iiiuA  (lacanla  vel  irramminia  iwfTeffiaala  ^werltesp(iditua; 
(lUjqiie,  fn«trr><,  prniliui.  ffrnri'n  ft  nxoren  prii  •■viciTn  talid 
pereuntin  huminin  n^ii  tb'i"';itit  .^jTavnrt,  I'il  in  p-  ;  >  1^  i  iiihn*, 
domibuii  et  tfunii  ip  .iniiti  qiiicli  «'t  pai  itli  i  |  ernuntMiit.  &i 
auteiu  cura  parte  xiwria  liomo  premilTo  mwlo  ruiivirtiia 
pollet  rnnraplare.  judex  nnn  ultra  nil'i  >piliM|iia<rintn  ninrcaa 
dan  l  i  ii'ii  tiTiiiiiiiim  ilt  liltiiin  a<l  iM'ili'm  furlVilvi'iidart  r«»- 
rip'  T  '  ]■  Ml  t  .  I-t  ii  >l:itii  lil'i  t.  riiiiiiii  inlirri- non  <  nrarel,  de 
polleilione  lua  expirat.i  ipio  trrmlno  r<  <  <'pto  liomliif  Keiii'i  et 
tallilaoalo  aUcuilia  CapituU  vel  crvdibiliii  Coiiventiui  porcio* 
nam  ml  porrionaa  Ipiaa  quiiMiunihnia  man-im  vutrntein  vel 
valiMiten  polT.t  occHp*r<-  lam  dlu  iKitTidenduii  vtl  p.iT  li  iidm, 
iliiiiiM  p.  r  111'",  qimruiii  redemi-  i'Mii  ••adnn  »i  1  <  edi  in  niai;i< 
conveuini  dlg»o.ca]itur,  pro  ipii*  quiuquagiuu  uaariu  reUi- 


iii  n,'m'niont  with  onrrnyal  inr.tlu  r  Kli/ulu-th 

[ilitll;.'lltrr  nt'  \'laili>!uv  I  iif  I'l'laliil  iill'l  >i>tiT  of 
I'a-^iiiiir  tin-  (Jn-at,  who  -itiiiviI  to  liii-  h.niM-  of 
Aiijoii  tln'ir  Hliurt  possus.sidii  of  I'ohnul]  aud 
w  ith  our  Kmrna. 

HiTi'to  wi*  uliwi  confirm  ihe  followiuj;  privileges: 
1.  ('liurcljUK-n  xhall  not  exeritisij  their  cccleff- 
a>lii-al  power*  a'^  iiii-t  iioljles  iltirii)^'  the  coii- 
tiiiiuince  of  any  kw«utt  in  wbich  Uie  latter  are 
iiiTulved. 


•2.  An  hiii-aL-Mii-4  >iiall  not,  a<  hitherto,  <lemtuid 
n  ffi-  of  oiu'  mark  fur  inlcrim  nts. 

3.  The  tioalx  of  Miiall  <.'cck-.-iit>tical  corpomtionii 
uvf.  not  vuliil  M  evkleuce  in  tjaestioiu  of  terri- 
torial uwii<fi«lii|ii, 

4.  To  nrovi«lu  f«»r  the  new  coina}^  every  hoUl- 
sliall  piiy  three  grcichen  (of  nix  pfeiiiii);!t)  to 

the  court,  an  in  the  time  of  oar  ruyal  btber 
Charles. 

5.  Loeni  jii<l;.'cs  king's  viusah  who  till  tbeir 
own  laiii1,uii<l  tUeiraubordiiiatesalMllbeezctuiit 

Irojii  tlsi-i  tiijc. 

Ci.  A]  Ml  I  from  tlii-i,  we  havo  also  to  require 
Iroiii  uiir  luiulfil  vas-ijils  a  tax  of  the  ninth  |>nrt 
of  the  iucoine  iieriv(!<l  fmm  agriculture,  ami  the 
biiroiw  may  retiuire  the  Kinie  from  Uieir  va6i»ul«. 
The  cler^  nay  ctiUect  this  tax  from  their  tab* 
jfcta  over  ami  above  the  tithe. 


7 .  Pot  doentnentR  i  wued  from  our  cluuieerr  con- 

t  crniiiL,'  L^iaiils  of  laiiil  of  any  -jrcat  i'Xt<"nt  a  fco 
is  to  lj«  paid  uccaiiliiiy  to  the  pruductivily  of 
the  lands  in  question. 

8.  llU-;^al  aii<i  uiipres.>ivc  luxiition  is  abolished. 

9.  Nol.k-i  -ihall  1h'  kc]>t  in  ward  tiiive  days  Iiy 
tlu'  jinl-i-  wh«  ii  undur  a  criniiuul  change,  iu 
onh  r  lhal  lla-  caJ»e  nmy  be  setlleil  by  coiupro. 
mixe  with  the  pnneculihg  TOurty.  If  setUeaieDt 
lie  iiiipossilile,  the  noble  Miall  be  delivered  to 
the  prosecution  for  piiiiishm<'!it  in  acconlance 
with  tlie  cuxioiii  uf  the  kin>;itoiii :  no  amerce- 
uwnt  is  payable  iu  such  ca»us. 

10.  The  relalivtM  of  the  condemned  shall  AiifTer 
no  loss  or  damajie  by  reoMin  of  their  ix-latiou- 
ship.  If  the  dcfLiidaut  ctiiuitrouiMti  ivitb  the 
pro.4'i  ntion,  tin-  judije  shall  receive  not  more 
than  tifly  marks  up  m  a  iM;:iit.  Iv'iHfttleddote; 
if  111)  payinenl  is  made  up  lu  that  date,  difetiaint 
may  be  exercised. 
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■uitur.  ad  eornndeiu  etlain  noblUuni  petki<raMn  ntintiimii*, 
Ut  unirerfi  rrri  nobiles  intra  trrmiiioii  rvgHi  imllri  i  niiiiitut. 
tMtk  in  t«nuUa  duL-aUbus  fub  lucliiftune  tenniuoniiu  ipuu;) 
Bmal  HI ift  1 1  ■xifteote*  fnb  una  et  endem  libertuU*  Kntiiletitur. 
liocratn  vllain  Camare  noftra  iiobUM  luter  l1ii\i<m  Drave  et 
Zavf  »<■  dr  Pofoffa  iiwiion  Jb  WrUx>  cum  nllj».  vrri«  noblUlniK 
Rt'giii  iiottri  iinaiiiii*itnr  lolvrrr  Ir-iwiiutui  ih  v  i.itioii**  cul- 
toctv  uiarturiuarum  BaaiuluAnaya  roi  atarnm  a  laodo  et  iu 
poAMm  molaftantor,  fad  ab  omni  rtnt-rl.itie  aiianun  qn*- 
raiMUbtt eollaetanim  haetmua  perfolvi  coufueUruin  azompU 

Ernitiu  tanquiun  celori  R>>rii'  ii 'itri  Nohilr.-.  ali;iriim  partiiim 
munaa  hab<*Antur.  \t-rit  ;ih  p.'-  lu.ut^'-f  uuri  ari^eutlf 
ea|ffi,  ferri  v«l  alle  (udiue  iu  iKi.relTLi'iiiliu»  uabLlium  intent 
NatW|  abaqne  competenti  coiKiktubm  non  aiifrniitur,  fod 
MW  tanbiu  pofleflionibtu  miiifruji  aiirl  In  )i-  itrrmlitaudis,  H 
Hlgla  placuerit  roluntati,  enualea  po{renioii«<  eonfenat  nnbili- 
bni  nvDOtatia ;  aUoiiain  fi  ipfaa  poiTrflionrJi  uni>i-riil.ir.  rvgim 
najeitaa  pro  ooucamMa  habere  uoUot,  ttxtunc  Jim  resale  leu 
urburasjuri  reglo  peitlneiitoa  percipl  fuo  Doiniaa  f MMt 
d«in  iHiftniTKineia  ipfiii  nobiHlMia  cum  eeteria  aulbodlbat  Ada 
utllttittlinis,  jiMvi'iitihiii  ft  juribii*  rvUnquenun,  prout  ftiam 
idem  duininu-'  Kirol  iu  fruitor  niirtrr  kiir:iTiiiiii>.,  iplis 

twnicoliii  amiucrat  lite r.truu  luixruiu  per  vi^orem.  61  auU-m 
■iKui  poflWnonem  vel  poiTeflionea  coDtulenmiu,  ille  po<MIt' 
Oiunn  Tel  poffefTionra  Rldem  coUataa  pro  (e  reeapiat  et  noa 
Botuiim  ii'iftro,  fe<l  noiuiue  Ipforum  proprin  i  nni  i-ontmdlo- 
torilxi"  ill  it:kt>ici<nie dicto  |K>tielTiuiilii  niurt'i.'.  u^that  Ut4'ni 
Ita,  <|ulm1  iiomeu  nDllrum  IpA  Utifionaiie  qu«lUuitl  uou  Im- 
mirceant  uec  procunitoriaB  UtMBM  Id  •sococionein  tslium 
caiiianuD  a  nobi*  recipara  poffint  Ita  Inpatrare.  nobilaa 
•■tUui  lu  a  trihiitiiriirn  ire  non  romp»'lI*iitur.  M  per 
Iinrtii".,  -jiMi^  valiiiTiii!,  liliiTu  Iriiiilitii  .ih.t<|ui'  In- 
jMMlimcinto  iMH-lAjitiir.  uec  etiaui  Jubi«KtoiK.i  allquoruiu  rvff- 
Dieoiarum  nollrorora  ad  Reigiatii  Tel  regiualem  cellitudinaiii 
pntinentM  vel  ad  ecclerianim  prelate*  aut  potmtra  rrgni 
BOAri  attinentea  afaaquo  Tolunturij  pi3riiiiiTi>>n«>  iluiuiuoruui 
Mrnndem  JolMftonnin  potenU-r  nlnliuniitiir  <li'ni<|ii<<  iiUm 
flOnAiatudlBam,  quod,  dum  noblltui  K>-|;iii  unllrl  ail  cuuducen- 
dma  luona  mnUB  accednnt  et  more  folito  cuin  eorum  uxori- 
bm  ad  proarla  i«deunt««  In  imutllm*  <>t  tribtiU»  una  inarca 
■sUgitor,  auziraua  caiTau'lnm  Ht  aiiii-hiUmlAiu.  Nii  liilomi- 
BIW  •tiain  in  CirttatibaiK  >  i  li'M  ri^  villi.  lO^rililiiiK  et 
nallbiu  Prelatorum  et^  btu-ouiim  lUiuruui  uubtlium  teuiUi* 
•t  pofMIionibu*  Jobagionaa  Bagnioolaraiii  mlbailllB  mo  prif- 
llnla  fai'tU  non  po^Tint  inpedlri,  prohiberl  (ra  ■MftMrllB  Tsbua 
et  perfouijij  |V<I  fi  i}d<>m  vulni'ra  li-ri'>uc&,  innrtem,  ineeudia 
vl  alia  coniimilU  enormia  iMTpctriirt-uC  iiiiiiiit  It*-,  ''xUino  cx 
parte  eorundeui  ju'lh  Imn  vl  JiiAlcU  iiiiM'iiiluliir.  ■•(  <|iillil>pt 
imnlMllaa  In  pr>pnariim  dominorum  morum  pre{euola  Judi- 
Mlim  at  )uftlrlaiii  ijrn!i-i|nantur  coinnn-nUtm.  Porro  proex- 
celTibu"!  patrin  fihimifj  in  perfoiia  nee  In  |><jlT<'frioiilbui»  iiw"  In 
rrlun  iijili  in|infl nr.  Kpilcnpi  qnrtntie,  C'ilpitlllJ^  Abliaten, 
couvoutiu,  prepoiUi  «c  cetera  iiotTefliauale  eiH-UHuitic'e  |i«r- 
loon  cum  tnbiu  Utarii  blfilUitOT4}i  (nin  roRia  m^jelUa  daftl- 
natia  probU  rlrU.  quoa  Bialiaarft,  ex|MTUtur  et  Inforoietar 
InU'f  Vribileii  et  eci'lpfiM  ftipcr  puiTtjIVi'Miihiih  luqiilri'iKlii) 
Tl  -iu-(n  nnc  rciuin^r*'  li*'>'  rrtiti.-n-  i»-  iT'ilI  iilr  i".iiii  litoris 
privUegialibun  Ri!K»  ^•'1  R<!K<»->l>bua  aut  Jiidituiu  vM:««  Ee- 
fiMtinB  Bajjie  maiellatia.  humtnea  autem  Capitulomin  wu 
OcMTaotanm,  qui  n  mamUto  Rngln  pro  tefUmoiito  dncuntor, 
mm  aolDllt  efl*-  alij  uiii  hlj,  qui  ilie-nit.ve!)  hab^nt  in  aadam 
at  fi  ii'liui  ('Apituli  Tf'l  ('onvcnltii  ti'ttiiuoaiinit  iu 
t  ItaO  ptapriu  dnrtiin  liierit,  tnuc  pitr  diriu  duiiii  frroSsa,  ii 


«MV  fa  aqoo  ipfiua  Nvbilia  ducetur,  tunc  per  diem  uuun  glOP 
flnii  IpA  iaem  nobllU  dare  temiatur,   Himio  at 


>  aul<im  rexlna,  qnl 

ducitiir  aj  oitauduni  vel  ad  Inqiiiffinn^m  lai-ieiidaoL,  uou 
polTit  <'lfi  aliiin  li*  nit}  tic  rihlriu  (*< •intt.ilii  vrl  •liilrictn.  in 
quo  «ll  Ille  qui  citatur  vel  cuntm  queui  tit  in<|uillcM ;  et  Capi- 
tulonim  taltillioilium  do  prripln>|iiiurib<i»  Capittilin  ailducator 
ad  dtanduia  aut  ad  Inqulrxmlunv  et  Inqumrioiie*  non  poi^ 
fiut  tierl  per  aliiim  m  ilnui  niii  m>'>liimtibiiit  Iit><ri»  iiegalibua 
val  tuilulitii  aut  Ju<li<  1^  l'i;rjt-  R<>'it-,  et  i  uii^fref^ntiir  nobile 
liiiUB  Comitatus  vel  iliiirictus  in  uuum,  et  at>cia  1 
■anifcflp.  Cau/antea  enim.  In  quacumqua  U 
caula  courordare  Toluerinl  Judex  prohilwfa  noD  poffit,  at  4a 
JuMii  i<>  pviii  ipfiM  II. Ill  pIiK  c|iMni  Ires  m»r<-a»  ctbiitcra 
\.il>'at  qiii.K|0.'tii^i'i.  aiiisMr-i-  4'Tj.hu  laii'.r  lii  Jart.>  jnj:f-  iVi..- 
Dum  taiA«  fl  Hiuvonde  iu  tt  rtio  termiuo  aboque  dibiclvue  ct 
prorogaoloue  ailquali  tarmln»Dtnr. 

Et  ut  prefentia  noflre  ronflrmarioiiia,  innaraelonii,  cod- 
ftitutlonin  I't  Illmrtatnm  Liririi  ioni-t  m-  ri.M,-f.|T-iiiili>  (rrlr-i.  rubiir 

Optineat  perl»-tlie  Ilrinitltl-.    lii-.     ,;ll,»  iin.|ihini  tcuil'.  11-  iwr 

Doa  at  DollTOi  lui-ceiroreh  iu  ollqua  ml  parte  qnoniudolibat 
valeaat  in  inritum  reTocarl,  pnifciilaa  conrefTimua  IMwn 
noiina  prirfleRiales  pendentta  ft  antenticl  eiinlli  noArf  da- 

plii-in  miinimin.'  rotwrata'i.  Datum  per  manui  veiirrabili)i  in 
Clin;l  >  jiatrii  .liitniiii  Nirnlii,  f.vleui  gratia  rt  Apiiftoliw  fedi» 
Enilcopi  ZaKrabteul'ns  Aule  noftre  vicacancelUrii  dilecti  at 
Malt*  itoftri,  Anno  domlnl  ""Hrmt  TSraaantaAM  ^jriaqn^ 
gafiiuo  primu,  trrtio  Tdua  daeambria,  Bafol  Mitam  noftri 
■ano  dei  iino.  venembilihini  In  riirifto  patribns  et  domlnis 

yic(il«'k  Hlri^JOIlielile    LiKiqile   enlH,li.iii   Cotnil*-   |M'rfH'tllO  et 

IhnninliTO  8pala(«ul'e  Arcbyrpiri  njiia,  (ratre  D^oiuil'io  Arcliv- 
alaoto  Colocanfe,  Nicolao  AKrirale,  Uaraatito  WamUaoNi 
Andrea  Tranrdraso,  Colomano  Jaurlenfe.  NiMila  Qnitwitaac- 
rlefii-nf-,  Mvi  liael..  Wm  bleiifr,  Jnlijuine  Weepriniienfe,  Thonia 
Cli  in.flii  111.',  fr.itriliuH  Tlmnia  Syrimlenfe,  PerpBrio'i  U'jj- 
Dcnle,  Btepliauo  Milrienie,  Jilalio  Tyniiola  apUaopUi  accleiiM 
dai  lalicitar  gubarnaatiliaa. 


11.  The  nobles  of  our  kiiiffilom  all  eiyoT  the 
sinif  iirivi1cgei[iiiclading  tboee  id  tbedacoj  of 

SlavtJiiiu]. 

12.  A  ji.iyiiiciit  for  lln!  new  coinn^jp  shall  Ik? 
paid  hy  all  iioblts  betweeu  the  iJiave  atxl  Save 
and  tbnae  of  Poleaa  and  of  Valpovo  ;  they  are, 
liowerer.  e.xem]itL'4l  from  jinyiiient  of  the  niasler 
tax  and  t^njoy  tiio  same  privilej{t>s  as  the  rest  of 
our  luildes. 

13.  Till!  I'stiitfA  of  iKiMi'.-  wliii  li  ((iiitaiu  iiiin- 
enil  wealth  shall  mily  U'coiin-  inyal  jminvtiy 
ill  csohimge  for  fritatt*  of  eijnal  valup  ;  iitlu  i- 
wi»e  they  reiuuiii  iu  the  posseasion  of  the  owiierw, 
and  the  kiug  merely  collects  the  miaing  duties. 

14.  The  kiii^'V  iiiiiiu-  is  not  to  lie  dtagged  into 
lawfiuiu  couceruiiig  laud  teuun:. 


16.  Nobles  are  not  bound  to  nasfl  thioi^  the 
cnstottis  houses,  but  have  free  Itarbonn  (or  frea 

1(5.  Tilt;  serfs  of  the  kiii^',  tlie  queen,  the 
cliurL-h,  atiil  nobility  are  iiol  tn  In-  ri  iiiOTed 
wiihont  ilif  iM  iniissjon  of  thi  ir  overlonla. 

17.  The  customary  tax  of  a  luurk,  payable  on 
the  marriage  of  nobles,  is  aboUsbed. 

In  tlif  towns  ami  ninrkfts  of  tlu'  nnwn, 
iioliility,  ami  church  the  viUssiU  of  our  Liiiiletl 

n  ii  ility  cjuinot  be  apprahiBiided  for  previous 

19.  The  son  is  not  n:'s)>ri)isi)>1<-  for  bis  father's 
miiHieetlfl.  20.  Cit  n^y  can  only  recover  Of  re- 
tain estate^  liy  Irlters  (uiti'iit  from  the  kiog» 
tliL-  (jucun,  or  the  a^•till<^  court  jiiiiije, 

21.  Representatives  sent  out  liy  eccleisiastical 
bodies  to  give  public  cvitU-nce  in  Liw.suits  Ijl- 
twpen  nobles  must  be  dignitaries  of  such  bodies, 
and  may  then  claim  travcllin;;  cxpenHPS. 

■2-2.  Crown  va-^sal--  can  only  yiiva  evideiiee  OQ 
Iji  half  of  inhai>Uaiit»  of  tln  ir  coiiiitv. 


23.  Imiuisitions  can  only  take  place  before  the 
amembled  noliility  of  a  ooun^,  and,  when  nu- 

thoii/.i-il  l>y  li  tti-i-s  from  the  king,  the  polatiiie 

or  the  cotiit  jiiilu'*'. 

24.  "No  oli>i;icli  >  ari-  to  ]><■  ]ilai-c.|  ill  llir  M'ay 
of  conipromi-e:*  hetwi-.-u  couteixliii};  parties;  the 
i>i>1.;e  may  deiiian<l  thn-c  marks  as  payment  for 
uis  trouble.  25.  All  lawsuits  on  questions  of 
pmprietoiship  shall  be  settled  nitiUa  three 
tenii.s. 

Attestation  and  seal. 

Given  on  December  11,  1351,  before  the  follow- 
ing eccWiustkal  [and  temporal]  dignittties  a* 
witnesses. 


i^iyiii^cu  by  LiOOQle 
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KING  LOUIS  I.  OF  HUNGARY  CONFIRMS,  ON  DIXI:MHI:R  ii,  1J51,  THE  GOIA 
ANDREAS  II.  OF  THE  YEAR  1222,  AND  INTRODUCES  THE  RIC 

(From  the  original  document  of  the  H 
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Eufemia,  who  had  Ixea  divoreed  for  adulten-.  Borics  was  supported  by  thePdish 
duke  BoU'slav  III,  who  was  put  to  flight  by  the  German  troops  r^f  the  king.  On 
the  death  of  II  his  sou  Giz&  11,  who  was  a  minor,  came  to  the  tbroue  (1141 
to  May,  1161),  and  Borios  then  attempted  to  secure  the  help  of  the  Crusaders,  who 
were  paasing  duough  Hungary.  However,  the  em^ieror  Conrad  and  King  Louis  VII 
declined  to  support  this  hazardous  project.  Eorics  now  tied  to  the  Byzantine  empe- 
ror Mamiel  (p.  i*')).  This  ruler  had  inspired  furtlier  life,  about  the  middle  of  the 
tweilth  century,  into  the  decaying  liyzaiiuue  Empire,  uud  was  attempting  to  make 
Greek  influence  once  more  preponderant  in  the  Salkan  Pminsuku  As  Hungary 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  plans,  he  attempted  to  undermine  her  independeuce  by  every 
means  in  hi'?  ]x)wer.  At  the  instigation  of  Bories  he*  invaded  the  south  of  Hun- 
gary, but  was  driven  back  by  G^zsjl  11  and  iorced  to  make  peace.  Borics  afterwards 
met  his  death  at  the  head  of  Greek  troops  in  a  conflict  with  the  Eumanians.  The 
emperor  Manuel  now  took  tlie  duke  Stephan  and  Ladislaus  under  his  protection  ; 
they  had  sought  refuge  with  liini  after  revoltinff  ajirainst  their  brother  TJ^za  in  11  of^. 
Under  this  ruler  took  place  the  first  great  immigrat  ion  of  the  Germans  to  Is  orthern 
Hungary  and  Transylvania  (see  bdow,  p.  403X  On  the  death  of  G^za  the  Hun- 
garian throne  naturally  fell  by  inheritance  to  his  son  Stephan  III  (1161-1172),  but 
Manuel  by  means  of  briber)'  secured  the  election  of  his  favourite  f,;idislau8  II  in 
1162.  After  his  early  death  (January,  1163  ?),  the  emj»eror  Manuel  brought  for- 
ward Stephan  lY,  the  other  brother  of  6^,  as  an  opj)osition  king ;  Stephan,  how> 
ever,  was  speedily  abandoned  by  his  supporters  and  overthiwvu  h\  Siephan  III  in 
1164,  in  nllianee  with  tlie  rieniyslid  Vladi>lav  IT  240 ».  Manual  crrncluded 
peace  with  8tepbaa  III  and  took  his  brother  Bdla  to  tJ-onsiautinopie  to  be  educated. 
The  danger  which  Byzantium  threatened  to  the  Hungaiian  Empire  came  to  an  end 
in  1180,  with  the  death  of  the  emperor  Manuel ;  shortly  before  that  date  he  had 
given  Hungary  a  kmg  in  the  i)erson  of  li^la  III  (1172  to  April  20,  1196),  who  used 
his  Greek  education  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  ]H>n]ile.  B^la  III  recovei-ed  the 
Dalmatian  districts  and  Syrmia  from  the  Veueiiau.s,  and  occupied  Galicia  (llalicx) 
for  some  time  By  his  marriage  with  Margaret,  tiie  sister  of  Philip  II  Augustus  of 
France,  French  customs  were  inti-oduced  into  Hungary. 

Andreas  11,  the  son  of  B/da  III  (1205-12^^5),  overthrew  his  bi-other  Emerich 
(died  in  the  middle  of  September,  1204),  and  al.so  liis  sou  Ladislaus  III  (died  May  7, 
1205,  in  Vienna),  and  undertook  a  crusade  on  his  own  account  in  1217.  On  his 
return  home  he  lived  in  a  continual  state  of  dissension  with  his  nobles.  After  a 
lonp  Mni'^^jle,  in  which  the  malcontents,  under  the  leadpr«lii]>  of  llenedict  Bor,  other- 
wise Bank  ban  (Baiuis  Bdnk),  had  killed  the  queen  Gerlnide  in  1213,  Andreas  11 
issued  the  "  golden  bull,"  —  a  piece  of  legislation  of  the  first  importance  to  the  Hun- 
garian constitution.  By  this  measure  he  broke  the  powt  r  of  ihc  f  ounts  and 
fjave  extensive  pri\ile'te'<  to  the  ecclesiastical  and  secidar  noUiluy  of  luwer  rank, 
securing  to  the  latter  a  permanent  influence  upon  government  legislation  aud 
administntioo.^ 

V'nder  the  government  of  his  son  Bdla  IV  (12.'i5-1270)  the  ^friunrols  of  Batu 
invaded  the  country  in  March,  1241  (Vol.  IT,  p.  175),  and  spn  ad  apjialling  devas- 
tation for  a  year.  The  Austrian  duke  Frederick  II  the  N'aliant,  the  last  of  the 
liabenbergs,  meanwhile  occupied  the  West  and  plundered  the  treasures  of  Queen 

>  8m  the  pUte  rttcing  this  fng&,  "King  Louis  I  coDfirma  the  QoMcBBuUof  ficedflm  of  tts  Y«v 
1S22  oil  DMtntwr  11,  1851,**  with  it*  kgead  «id  cxpilMHitafy  tmaslttian. 
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Maria,  who  had  taken  Tefuge  witih  liintL  After  tbe  depntaie  of  tlie  invadiug  hotdes 
^spring  of  1242)  the  king  returned  iLome  from  Dalmatia,  and  with  the  help  of  the 

Xniglits  of  St^  John  (cf.  p.  "49)  soon  restored  {)ro8perity  (p.  300)  and  umlertoik  a 
<»mpaign  against  the  Austrian  duke,  who  fell,  leaving  no  issue,  in  the  battle  q£ 
Yiemift  Keustadt  (June  15, 1246).  Bdla  IV  now  occupied  his  valuable  heritage, 
but  in  July,  1260  (cL  above,  p.  244),  was  forced  to  divide  it  with  the  TMM>iniin 
king  Premsyl  Ottokar  II,  and  finally  to  renounce  it  entirely,  since  the  power  of 
Bohemia  extended  to  the  Ailriatic  Sea,  and  in  (TermanjT  the  "dieadfol  period 
wiihouL  au  empei-ur"  of  the  iuteiTeguuui  had  begun. 

Ladiskus  IV  (1272-1290),  the  son  of  Stephan  V  (1270>1272)  and  a  grandeon 
of  Bdla  IV,  lielped  the  Hapsburg  ruler  to  win  a  victory  for  Ottokar  at  Dumkrut  on 
Aiifl^ust  liG,  1_'78,  and  then  wasted  his  time  in  dis.-^ijKition  and  feasting  with  the 
Kumanians,  to  wiiom  he  was  related  tkiough  hia  mother,  tlie  daughter  of  a  Kunia- 
nian  ehiel  He  was  hacdly  able  to  expel  the  Tartar  invadera  On  August  81, 1290, 
he  was  murdered  \)j  a  company  of  his  dearest  fricn<Is,  the  Ktmanians.  Budolf 
of  Hapsburg  made  an  unjustifiable  attempt  to  hand  over  Hungary  to  his  son 
Albiecht,  as  a  vacant  iief  o£  the  empire ;  bis  real  object,  however,  was  to  secure 
^onoessions  hi  that  quarter. 

The  male  line  of  llie  house  of  Arpid  became  extinct  after  Andreas  IIL  He 
■was  repnfTiuHed  only  by  Dalir.^t'in  -lud  Croatia  (1290  to  January  14,  1301),  being 
opposeil  by  Charles  Martel  of  Aujou  (died  1295),  a  step-son  of  Itudoif  of  Hapsbuig 
and  a  protSg^  of  Nidiolaa  IV.  Under  the  government  of  the  IrpAds  the  Hungarian 
nation  had  imbibed  the  Bfiat  of  Christian  civilization,  though  without  sacrificing 
their  natnral  interests  on  the  altar  of  ndi^on.  Tlie  general  policy  of  the  Arpads 
had  beeu  to  connect  the  development  of  the  Hungarian  naiioualiiy  with  Western 
civilization,  and  to  put  down  infidelity  and  barbarism  with  the  swurd.  The  coimtry 
was  covered  with  chnrdies,  monasteries,  and  sdiools,  of  which  latter  the  high 
school  at  Vessprim  soon  became  a  scientific  and  artistic  centre.  Xo  less  obviona  is 
the  influence  of  Christianity  in  the  nir.-^t.  finrient  remains  of  Hungarian  literature. 
The  tirst  book  written  in  the  Huugariau  language  at  the  outeet  of  the  thirteenth 
century  is  the  "  Funeral  Service  with  Proper  ftayen  *  (Halotti  besadd) ;  this  servioe 
-dearly  reflects  the  spirit  of  the  nation  which  load  so  long  wandered  upon  the  storm- 
lashed  plains  and  only  a  short  time  before  had  buried  its  dead  with  their  hotsea. 

(b)  l%e  Consolidation  of  the  Permanent  Kingdom  by  the  ffottse  of  Jnjou.-^ 
Upon  the  estiuctiitn  of  the  male  line  of  the  A  quids,  several  members  of  the  female 
line  came  forward  with  claims  to  the  vacant  tlu-unc.^  Charles  Hubert,  the  grand- 
eon  of  Maria,  daughter  of  Stephan  Y,  was  a  member  of  the  Neapolitan  Aujou 
fiunily,  and  bad  seoured  a  oon^darable  foUowing  from  1295,  evoi  during  the  life- 
time of  Andreas  III ;  however,  the  Hungarians,  if  we  may  believe  the  somewhat 
questionable  traditions  on  the  point,  elected  the  king  Wcnzel  IT  of  Bohemia 
^  246),  whose  mother,  Kunigunde  (Kinga)  of  Ilulicz,  wan  debceuded  from  the 
family  of  the  Arpdds.  He,  however,  did  not  accept  the  election,  but  handed  over  ^ 
the  Hungarian  crown  to  his  son  Wenzel  111,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Ladislaus  V, 
as  king  in  1302.  However,  the  party  of  Charles  Eobert  caused  Ladi?laus  so  much 
trouble  during  his  stay  in  the  country  that  he  returned  to  Bohemia  in  I'AO-L  The 

1  Cf.  geneftlogical  tree  facing  page  381,  "  Xbe  Last  Ari>6 Js  and  the  NeapoUtMi  Uembeia  of  \h»  Eoum 
«f  Ai^ott  Id  HvDguy." 
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party  of  Wenzel  now  elected  Otto  III,  duke  of  T.ower  Rivaria  (1306  to  1308), 
whose  mother  Eii2abeth  was  also  a  desceiithiut  of  the  house  of  Arpad  (see  the 
genealogy  facing  page  384).  While  upon  a  vi»it  to  Transjlvania,  he  fell  into  the 
handB  of  the  Tnunsjiivftiuan  Yoivod  Ladislaua  Apor  (1307);  after  spendmg  a  year 
in  captivity  he  Beoured  luB  fieedom.  abdicated  the  crown,  and  left  the  ooimtiy 
<died  1312). 

By  means  of  the  intervention  of  tlie  Pope,  Charles  Robert^  was  cliosen  kii^; 
be  was  aUe  to  aeouie  the  predommanee  of  the  house  of  Anjon  in  Hongaiy  for 

nearly  a  centxiry.  He  proved  nn  admirable  ruler,  who  not  only  kept  the  oligarchy 
in  check,  but  also  improvei!  the  prosperity  of  Hungary  by  the  introduction  of  a 
reformed  system  of  defence  and  of  agriculture ;  he  also  brought  the  nation  into 
immediBte  contact  with  Italian  dTiUzatiom  (ci  YoL  YII,  pp.  149  ff.)w  He  secured 
the  crown  of  Poland  to  his  son  and  Buoceaeor  LewiSj  and  die  crown  of  Naplea,  hy 
marriage,  to  his  other  son  Andreas. 

On  the  death  of  Charles  Fkobeit  his  son  Lewis  I  came  to  the  throne  (1342  to 
September  11,  1382),  and  Hungary  seemed  a  highly  educated  and  knightly  ruler, 
to  whom  she  gladly  gave  the  tille  of  "the  Great."  Lewis  introduced  a  bene- 
ficial innovation  by  a  rcpulation  ^vliicli  oliliged  tlie  territdriul  nerfs  to  pay  a  uiiitli 
of  the  products  of  their  tields  and  vineyards  to  the  nobility,  in  order  that  these 
might  the  more  easOy  be  able  to  fulfil  the  heavy  obUgation  of  supply  ing  troops  for 
military  service  (cf.  §  6  on  page  3  of  the  explanation  to  the  plate  facing  page 
381);  by  ]ini]iibitinp  the  alienation  of  ivAAi'  lands  ftom  the  families  wliii  h  owned 
them,  this  Angevin  introduced  the  Hungarian  custom  of  "avttuitas"  (derived 
from  the  Latin  ai  iftw  =  hereditar}',  belonging  to  the  race).  To  this  reform  Lewis 
the  Great  owed  hie  brilliant  military  auccesees.  Hie  attention  wae  eoon  claimed 
by  the  confusion  in  the  kingdom  of  Na]ilps,  wlu  re  his  brother  Andreas  had  been 
murdered  by  his  own  wife  Joanna  I  on  September  18,  I'US.  T,ewis  appeared  in 
Naples  with  a  lai'ge  army  ui  the  close  of  134:7,  conquered  the  town,  and  inflicted 
poniehment  upon  the  supportm  of  hie  «iater>in<4aw,  who  fled  to  Provence  in 
January,  1S48.  This  victory  of  the  Hungarian  arms  in  Naples  considerably  raised 
the  prestige  of  Lewis  throu£::hont  Etirope.  Owinff  to  tlie  o]ipf>sition  of  Pope 
Clement  VI  he  was  unable  to  take  permanent  jxissession  of  the  concjuered  terri- 
tory, but  the  long  stay  which  he  made  in  Italy  (1347»  1348-1350)  had  a  great 
influence  upon  tlie  education  of  his  nobles.  In  two  campaigns  (135G  and  1378) 
he  humbled  the  Kepublic  of  Veni<'e,  and  finally  reeonqnered  Dalinatia  frmn  Quar- 
nero  to  Durazzo.  Tor  a  short  jjeriod  he  also  occupied  part  of  Bulgaria  ^1365- 
1369;  cf.  p.  347).  It  wee  under  his  gpivemment  that  Christian  Europe  was  first 
threatened  hy  the  Turkish  advanoe  into  the  Balkan  Peninsula ;  this  advance  ho 
prevented  in  1"C>h  for  siune  time.  To  .secure  bis  dynasty  and  exU'nd  it,  he  beti'ilhed 
his  daughter,  the  lieiress  Maria,  to  Sigismund  of  Luxemburg,  a  younger  son  by  a 
fourth  marriage  of  the  German  emperor  Gbarles  lY  ;*  his  other  daughter,  Hedwi^, 
was  betrothed  to  'Williani,  Duke  of  Austria.  Both»  however,  diad  without  children 
in  1395  and  1300.  Lewi^  did  not  Pecnre  po'session  of  the  ero^m  of  Poland  untU 
1370 ;  his  power  now  extended  frum  the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic,  and  for  a  time 

1  Or  CarolobBrtiw,  u  u  named  in.  die  "£m  pubUea  et  alattu  tegpi  Uauguimt"  *  bMOtifnl  little 
Vwk  from  the  Elzfrf r  pn>n  of  16S4, 

«  Charir.-  >hiug].tLr  ^r  ir^'riret  tfjlm  Salt  muAgt  with  BIucIm  of  Takiib  who  diad  In  IU»,  had 
fonuetly  bc«n  the  wile  of  Lewis.  -    •  •  . 
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even  to  the  Black  Sea.  These  acquisilions  of  territory  increased  his  prestige  and 
his  influetioe  among  the  states  ol  Europe,  but  contributed  very  little  to  the  ooDBoli- 
dation  of  the  HniigaiiBn  kii^om  in  view  of  the  undisoipiliiied  nature  of  the  Polish 

nobility  and  the  favouritism  nf  hh  mother  Elizabeth. 

As  Lewi^i  1  bad  uu  houn,  his  daughter  Maria  ascended  the  throne  after  his 
death  (1382  to  Hay  17,  1395),  but  was  unable  to  maintain  her  position.  Poland 
fell  into  tlie  hands  of  her  sister  Hedwtg»  who  had  beoome  the  wife  of  Jagellun  of 
Lithuaniii  ( Vui.  VII,  p.  ]R2).  Tlowever,  in  Hungary  Maria  was  ftwed  to  deal  at 
once  with  certain  revolLed  noble  families,  who  called  to  the  Lhrune  in  1385  King 
Charles  III,  the  younger  of  Burazzo,  from  Naples  (cf.  the  genealogical  table  facing 
this  page,  ** The  Last  'Arpdds  and  the  Neapolitan  House  of  Anjou  in  Hungary*^. 
This  ^Vngevin  kinf^  was  crowned  as  Charles  II,  and  after  a  reign  of  thiii\  -.<ix  days 
was  assassinated  (Fel>niary  24,  1386).  The  nobles  took  Maria  jnisontM',  and  lier 
mother  Eliaibeih  they  strangled.  Maria's  hiisbaud,  SigiMuund  of  Luxemburg 
(cL  YoL  YIl,  ppw  182  and  190),  appeared  at  the  right  momrat  in  Hungary  with  a 
Bohemian  army  of  Wenzel  to  free  his  consort  fmra  imprisonment,  and  the  regency 
was  intrusted  to  him  at  the  close  of  March,  1387.  While  these  disturbances 
undermined  the  power  of  lluugar)-  from  within,  the  Osmaus  were  continuing  their 
conquests  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  In  1389  the  late  of  Servia  wae  decided 
(pt  294).  In  1393  the  fortress  of  Widdia  fell,  the  house  of  the  Sismanids  of 
'  Tmovo  was  overthrown,  and  Biilijai-ia  befafne  an  Ostnan  province  (]>.  347).  Sigis- 
mund  then  turned  for  help  to  the  Christian  siaies  of  Western  Europe.  However, 
hie  splendid  army,  half  composed  of  Hungarians,  wae  destroyed  at  Nikopoli  by  the 
Turks,  with  the  loss  of  more  than  tifiy  thousand  men  <p.  131).  South  Hungary 
soon  became  a  desert.  Si^'isniund  iIkmi  f  iuud  himself  entangled  in  a  long  and 
fruitless  war  with  Venice  for  the  possession  of  Dalmatia.  As  German  emperor, 
his  attenti<m  was  long  occupied,  after  1410  and  1411,  by  ecdesiaetical  diffieolties 
(cf.  above,  pp.  256  fi".  and  Vol.  Vll,  pp.  191  ff.).  By  the  burning  of  the  reformer 
Jolm  Hu.ss  (i  f.  above,  p.  250)  the  Hussite  heresy  was  widely  spread  in  I5f)heinia,and 
the  devastating  influence  of  the  movement  extended  also  to  Northern  Hungary. 

(c)  Age  of  the  Families  of  Hunyadi  and  Corvintts.  —  After  a  reign  of 
Hfty  years  Sigismuud  died  and  left  the  throne  to  (he  husband  of  liis  dauLduer 
Elizabeth,  Albrecht  (Albert)  of  Austria.  Under  liis  governuicut  (1437-1439) 
Hungary  nearly  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  and  was  only  saved  from  destme- 
tion  by  John  Hunyadi,  l^iron  of  Szolnokand  Count  of  Temeav^&r;'  he  was  one  of 
the  nwft  cajiab^e  priierals  and  noblest  figures  in  the  Mag}'ar  nation.  Aher  the 
unexpected  death  of  Albrecht  (p.  262)  disturbances  broke  out  at  home  and  abroad. 
One  party  of  the  nobles  chose  Vladidav  III  of  Poland,  while  anothw  offered  the 
crown  to  TjdialaHa  (Posthumus),  the  son  of  Albrecht,  bom  after  his  death  oa 
Februarj'  22,  1440.  These  quarrels  about  the  siicccasion  i  nly  came  to  an  end 
upon  the  death  of  tlie  queen  widow.  Elizabeth  (December  19,  1442).  In  tlie 
end  Vladislav  I  secured  recognition  (1442-1444).  The  brilliant  successes  which 
Hunyadi  had  gained  over  the  Turks  on  die  occasion  of  their  incorsion  into 
Transylvania  and  South  Hungary  in  1442  (pp.  134  and  358)  inspired  the  king 
to  attack  the  enemy  in  bis  own  country  in  1443;  he  was  defeated,  and  forced 

I  Hi^  tnir  tt  irti«  was  .Siliiujnnin  .Tn;iko  or  Janktil,  •  EoumantU  of  TniHjlVMtk;  ef.  abo  JotSU, 

•"  History  of  tiic  KoiimaoUn  People,"  Vol.  I,  pp.  312  ff. 
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to  conclude  the  peace  of  Szegedin  in  the  middle  of  1444  (p.  134).  A  few  days 
aftenranb  Vladislav,  deceived  by  the  optimism  of  the  papacy,  broke  the  treaty. 
The  result  of  this  rashness  was  his  total  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Yama  on  November 
10,  1444,  where  VladialaT  and  Oudiiial  Qiulmno  CeBsxiiii  lost  their  lives.  The 
relations  of  the  cotmtiy  with  Moldavia  at  this  time  have  been  diaeweed  above 
(p.  365). 

During  the  minority  of  King  Ladislaus  Y  Posthumus,  Hunyadi  was  chosen 
r^ent  of  the  empire  (June  5, 1446,  lo  Christmas,  1452),  and  devoted  superhuman 
efforts  to  dieckiqg  the  a^tandisement  of  the  nobility  and  the  advance  of  the  Turke. 
After  the  cnpture  of  Constautinojile  bands  of  Turks  appeared  before  Ilelgrade. 
Owing  to  the  enthusiastic  preaching  (  »f  the  Minorite,  John  Capistrano  (p.  141), 
the  people  joined  the  army  of  Hunyadi  in  such  numbers  that  he  was  able  to  relieve 
Belgrade  with  great  tapidity  (July  21, 1466).  The  whole  of  Karope  was  delighted 
with  this  brilliant  feat  of  arms.  However,  on  August  11  Julm  Hunyadi  ended 
his  heroic  life.  The  inemory  of  this  great  man  was  bnit  little  honoured  by  King 
Ladislaus.  Persuaded  by  the  caluumies  of  the  dead  man's  enemies,  he  executed 
his  son  Ladislaus,  who  had  murdered  the  infloentisl  Ooont  Ulrich  of  CSUi  in 
Belgrade;  the  other  son,  Matthias,  he  took  with  him  into  captivity  in  Prague. 
After  the  sudden  death  of  King  Ladislaus  V  (November  23,  1457,  shortly  before 
the  arrival  of  his  consort,  Isabella  of  Prance ;  cf.  p.  263)  Matthias  returned  homei 
and  was  placed  upon  the  throne  hy  the  nobili^  <m  January  24,  1458.  Thus 
the  short  connection  between  Hnn^iy  and  Bohemia  again  t^minated  for  (he 
moment. 

The  thirty-two  years  of  the  reign  of  King  Matthias  Hunyadi  (1458-1490), 
known  as  Ck»rvinus,  from  his  coat  of  arms,  is  the  second  period  of  prosperity  and 
the  last  efftnt  at  indepuidenoe  on  the  part  of  Old  Hungar}\    With  an  iron  hand 

Matthias  secured  peace  at  home  by  the  stem  punishment  of  the  rebelliuus  nobles,  and 
by  making  the  grant  of  ottices  and  dignities  conditional  upon  good  service.  His 
government  is  a  series  of  military  and  political  successes,  accompanied  by  a  steady 
advance  in  intelleetual  and  economic  progress.  Hie  Hussite,  John  Qiskra  who 
liad  occupied  almost  all  the  fortified  possessions  in  Upper  Hungary,  recognised 
the  power  of  the  young  king  and  came  over  to  his  service  (14f)2).  Matthias 
became  entangled  in  the  changing  vicissitudes  of  a  long  war  With  the  euiperor 
Frederick  III,  who  had  been  joined  by  the  dissatisfied  nobles;  the  struggle  was 
brought  to  an  end  between  1485  and  1487  by  the  permanent  conquest  of  Vienna, 
of  Austria  below  the  F.nns,  and  some  parts  of  Styria.  The  troubles  in  Bohemia 
were  satis iaciorily  terminated  by  the  conventions  of  Ofen  and  Olmlitz  (p.  265) 
on  tiie  30th  of  September,  1478,  and  on  July  21, 1479 ;  these  secured  to  Corvinus 
the  title  <tf  King  of  Bohemia,  and  gave  him  possession  of  Moravia  and  the  duchies 
of  Silesia  and  Lausitz.  He  undertook  a  great  expedition  against  the  Turks,  who 
marched  triumphantly  into  lireslau  and  Yienna.  When  they  invaded  Transyl- 
vania he  sent  Count  Paul  Kinizsi  of  Temesv&r  to  help  the  Voivod  Stephen 
BAthori;  they  defeated  the  enemy  on  the  Brotfeld  at  Broos  (October  13,  1479). 
Under  the  government  of  Corvimis  the  Turkish  danger  lost  its  tl\icatcning 
character  for  some  time;  by  the  organisation  of  a  standing  army,  the  "Black 
Squadron,"  which  maintained  good  discipline,  he  cwalbed  a  ndHtcury  power,  the 
admirable  organisation  of  which  acted  as  a  Strong  barrier  against  the  stonn 

advancing  from  the  south, 
voi.  v-ao 
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At  that  period  tlie  ne^  spirit  of  humanism  was  potent  at  the  kinfi's  palace  at 
Ofen,  in  the  castles  of  the  bishops,  and  in  the  high  schools.  Matthias  was  entirely 
under  its  influence.  The  movement  of  the  renaissance  found  an  euthuiiiaaLic 
reception  and  a  ready  support,  not  only  in  the  seats  of  Dionys  Stdchy  end  Joha 
Vit6z,  the  ect  lesiastical  princes  of  Gran  and  Grosswardein,  but  also  at  the  king's 
court.  Italian  masters,  including:  Benedetto  da  Majano  (1442-1407),  built  and 
decorated  u  royal  j[»alace  in  which  historians,  poets,  and  rhetoriciaue  assembled. 
The  prothoDOtary,  John  of  ThuT6cz,  ocmtintted  his  "Ghronicam  pictum  Vindo<' 
Iwnense "  to  the  year  1464,  while  Antonio  Bonfini,  the  "  Hungarian  Livy "  (died 
1502),  wrote  the  king's  history,  and  Martiiio  Galeotti  (died  M7S)  collected  his 
decrees.  Among  the  circle  of  scholars  who  gathered  round  Corvinus,  a  European 
reputatkm  was  won  by  Maiailio  Ficino  (VoL  VII,  pi  143)  and  hy  the  later  bishop^ 
of  Fiinfkirchen,  Janus  Fannonius,  with  his  Latin  epics,  elegies,  and  epigrams. 
King  Mattliias  had  one  of  tlie  mo?t  famous  libraries  of  his  time,  the  "Corvina," 
containing  about  three  thousand  manuscripts  and  sixty  thousand  volume  j  it  waa 
oantod  off  by  the  Turks,  and  the  few  scanty  renmanta  of  it  now  eadttiiig  wen  sent 
back  from  Stamboul  in  1869  and  1877.  The  period  which  ended  with  the  death 
of  this  second  Huu\  adi  was  indeed  a  brilliant  age.  Its  influence  was  transmitted 
to  the  minds  of  the  coming  generation,  and  facilitated  the  transition  to  the  liefor- 
nation,  which  in  Hungary  found  minds  prepared  to  receive  it  by  the  intellectual 
oiiltiiie  of  that  sg& 

(d)  The  Jagdlons.  —  On  Apiil  6,  1490,  King  Matthias  died  at  Venice  at  the 
age  of  fifty.  Hie  ereation  of  a  powerful  Danube  kingdom,  which  the  genius  of 
the  great  Corvinus  had  brought  to  pass,  proved  to  be  of  a  transiU  rv  naiur&  He 
had  married  twice,  luit  there  were  no  children  either  bv  his  first  wife  Katharina 
Podiebrad  (p.  264)  nor  by  the  second,  Beatrice  of  Aragon,  whose  praises  are  sung 
by  Bonfini.  With  the  consent  of  the  nobles  he  therefore  designated  his  natural 
son,  tiie  Duke  John  Corrinus,  as  his  successor.  Seduced  from  their  promises  by 
the  intrigues  of  Queen  Beatrice,  the  ecclesiastical  and  senular  dignitaries  elected 
to  the  throne  the  Bohemian  king  N'lndi^lav,  a  member  of  the  family  of  the 
Jugeilons  (p.  266);  his  youuger  bruLliur,  Juhu  Albert,  who  had  been  brought 
forward  during  his  minority,  gave  up  his  daim  on  February  20, 1491,  in  return 
for  compensation  in  Silesia.  Beatrice  had  supported  the  election  of  Thulislav  in 
the  hope  that  she  would  marry  the  king,  who  was  still  a  bachelor,  bnt  in  this  .she 
was  entirely  deceived.  The  great  nobles  were  tired  of  the  iron  rule  of  Maiihias,  and 
loi^ied  for  a  weak  king  imder  whom  the  power  of  their  fomilies  oould  be  extended 
as  tliey  pleased.  From  this  point  of  view  Vladislav  II  (1490-1516)  fully  realized 
their  hopes ;  he  lived  at  Ofen,  a  mere  figure-head,  who  with  his  nobles  carried 
on  the  government  and  bought  peace  from  foreign  enemies  at  the  price  of  dis- 
graceful conditions.  The  Roman  emperor  Maximilian  reconquered  Vienna  and 
the  Austrian  territories.  The  great  n  ibles  laid  heavy  burdens  upon,  the  tovns 
and  serfs,  and  made  them  feel  inexorably  the  weight  of  tlieir  recovered  power. 
At  the  same  time  John  Z4polja,  Count  of  Zips,  one  of  the  richest  territorial 
owners,  was  seer^ly  aiming  at  the  throne;  in  1505  he  induced  the  Estates  to 
decree  that  they  would  imv  again  elect  a  foreigner  in  ca-i^  Vladislav  should  dio 
leaving  no  male  heir.  To  .secure  his  family  interests  \'h\ilislav  now  made  a 
convenUon  with  the  emperor  Masimilian  regarding  the  succession  (July,  151 5)> 
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and  betrothed  his  son  Lewi?  to  the  arch ducli ess  ■^^aria,  the  empem^S  gn&d- 
daughter,  and  his  daugklor  Auua  to  the  archduke  Verdinand.* 

A  short  time  before  (1514)  a  terrible  revolt  of  the  peasants  bad  broken  out 
under  the  leadership  of  GeoiTg  Dozsas.  Z&polya  caused  the  belliger  craeifercnnim  ** 
(leader  of  the  crusaders)  to  be  burnt  upon  a  red-jiot  iron  throni',  and  reduced  the 
country  to  a  state  of  apparent  peace;  bat  the  miseiyaiid  dktress  of  the  conuaon 
people  had  risen  to  a  high  pitch. 

After  the  deatb  of  Kiog  Vladislay,  the  throne  vas  occupied  hy  his  son 
Leim  n,  then  ten  years  of  age  (1616-1526) ;  durUDig  his  minority  the  affairs  of 
state  were  conducted  by  a  regency  of  three.  In  the  midpt  of  the  dtsn-^trfms  party 
struggles  which  were  continually  fostered  by  Zapolya,  the  ambassador  of  BuleimSn 
appeared  in  Ofen  and  offered  peace  on  condition  that  Hungar}'  should  pay  the 
yearly  tribute  to  flie  Sultan.  Hie  demand  was  lefosed  and  the  eaaaatxy 
imprisoned,  thntifrh  no  measures  were  taken  to  protect  the  frontier.  The  Turkish 
ruler  seized  Belgrade,  the  gate  of  Hungary,  on  August  29,  1521,  but  did  not 
cuutiuuo  his  career  of  conquest,  as  be  was  then  occupied  with  the  capture  of  the 
island  of  Rhodes.  Meanwhile  Lewis  had  begun  his  independent  government 
and  had  married  the  archduchess  Maria.  Nothing,  however,  was  doue  to  ward 
off  the  approaching  attack,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Palatine  Steplmn 
Verbiiczi,  the  tirst  legal  writer  of  Hungary  (author  of  the  "  Tripartitum  "),  did  his 
utmost  to  compose  all  differoices  and  to  induce  the  population  to  rise.  The 
incapable  nobles  declined  to  second  his  efforts.  When  Suleimfin  invaded  the 
country  in  1526,  Louis  II  was  able  to  brin{^  only  a  small  army  against  him. 
The  disaster  of  Moh4cs  (August  29)  cost  the  childless  king  bis  life  and  put  an 
end  to  the  unicy  of  the  Hungarian  atatei  SoleimAn  captured  Otea,  devastating 
the  country  far  and  wide,  and  marched  home  in  October,  retaining  only  Syraua, 
to  secure  his  possession  oi  Belgrade. 


J).  HUKGABY  DUKING  lllJi  PtitSOXAL  UNIO.S  WITH  THE  HOUSE  OF  llAl'SBUHG 

(since  1526) 

(a)  From  Ferdinand  I  to  Joseph  I.  —  Tlie  Turkish  Supremacy.  Hardly  had 
the  T\u-ks  retired  when  disputes  about  the  succession  broke  out.    One  portion  of 
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the  nobility  chose  John  Zapolya  as  king  on  November  10,  1526;  the  remainder, 
on  the  ground  of  the  compact  concerning  the  succession  which  they  had  concluded 
uritii  Vkdidav,  raised  tb«  archduke  Ferdinaad,  ft  brother  of  Charles  Y  and  king 
of  Bohemia  (p.  270),  to  the  throne  on  the  16th  and  17th  of  December.  Ferdinand 
appeared  with  an  army  iu  the  summer  of  1527,  captured  Of"n  on  August  20,  and 
drove  the  opposition  king  Zdpolya  to  Poland.  Howmer,  aficr  the  retirement  of 
Ferdinand,  Zapolya  returned  witJi  the  help  of  Suleim&n,  conquered  Ofen,  and 
•ooompaiued  the  Sultan's  advance  to  the  walls  of  Vienna  (September  21, 1529; 
p.  150).  The  attempt  of  the  Turk  to  conquer  Vienna  was  unsuccessful  However, 
ZApolj-a  was  able  to  secure  the  Hungarian  throne  with  his  help,  wliile  Ferdinand 
retained  hia  hold  only  of  the  counties  bordering  on  Austria.  Ueucefurward,  for 
nearly  two  centimes  Hungary  became  a  battlefidd  and  Uie  ecene  of  bloody  con^ 
flicts  between  armies  advancing  from  east  and  west  respectively.  French  policy, 
which  was  workinj^  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  Constantinople  to  undermine  the 
growing  power  of  the  bouse  of  Uapsburg,  induced  the  Sultan  to  undertake  a 
eeoond  campaign  (June,  1532)  against  Vienna;  on  the  march,  however,  his 
quarter  of  a  million  soldiers  were  stopped  by  the  seven  hundred  men  of  Ni<  holas 
Jurischitz  (Jurisics),  who  held  out  for  three  weeks  before  the  little  fortress  of 
Giius  (Xus2^),  so  that  the  Turk  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  project ;  he  returned 
home,  devastatii^;  the  oountty  as  he  went  Thie  movement  eveotuaUy  induced 
both  kings  to  come  to  a  reconciliation  on  February  24,  1538,  at  Gfouwaidein 
(Vdrad).  Each  ruler  was  to  retain  the  district  which  be  had  in  possession,  and 
after  the  death  of  John  Zapolya  the  whole  country*,  including  that  beyond  the 
Tfaetes  and  Transylvania,  was  to  be  inherited  by  Ferdinand ;  any  future  son  bom 
U>  the  Magyar  was  to  receive  only  Zips  as  a  duchy. 

This  j)eace  was,  however,  dissolved  in  153'.)  by  tlie  marriage  of  John  Zapolya 
with  the  Polish  duchess  Isabella,  who  bore  hnn  a  son,  John  Sigismund  (1540). 
By  the  help  of  the  Croatian  Geoig  Utissenich,  known  as  Marttnuzzi,  bishop  of 
Grosswardein,  the  queen  Isabella,  who  became  a  widow  on  the  22d  or  23d  of  July, 
1540,  was  ablo  to  secure  the  recof^nition  of  her  son  as  king.  Tlie  Purte  promised 
protectifin.  However,  on  September  2,  1541,  the  Sultan  treacherously  occupied 
Ufeu  and  incorporated  it  with  his  own  kingdom.  The  little  John  Sigismund  was 
left  by  the  Tai^s  in  possession  only  of  Truisylvania  and  of  some  districts  on  the 
Theiss,  while  the  northern  and  western  coimties  remained  in  the  bands  of  Fer- 
dinand. The  latter  after%vards  sectired  the  help  of  Martinuzri  in  December,  1541, 
under  the  convention  of  (jryuia  (at  Klausenbuig).  The  elector  Joachim  II  of 
Brandenbeig  and  the  dulce  Moritzen  of  Saxony  made  an  attempt  to  recover  Ofok 
(at  the  end  of  September,  1542),  but  were  hindered  by  insufficiency  of  means. 
In  view  of  the  threatening  a.«pect  of  the  Turks  (.August  10,  1543,  came  the  fall  of 
Oran,  which  was  followed  in  September,  l.^>n,  by  the  invasion  of  Moliaiumed 
SokoUi)  Martinuszi  persuaded  the  queen  (1548)  to  surrender  her  territory'  in 
return  for  an  indemnity.  Isabella  and  John  Sigismund  came  to  an  agreement  in 
1551  with  the  Silesian  duchit's  of  Oppeln  and  Ratibor,  while  Jnhn  Castaldo, 
Ferdinand's  field -marshal,  occupied  Transylvania,  and  "  Frater  Georgius"  was 
rewarded  with  a  cardinal's  haL  As  Ferdfaumd'a  army  was  not  strong  enough  to 
ilispel  the  attack,  Martinuzn  attempted  to  gain  time  by  negotiating  with  the  Potte> 
This,  however,  aroused  the  suspicinn  of  Castaldo;  on  December  17, 1551, he  caused 
Martinuzzi  to  be  treacherously  murdered  in  the  castle  of  Alvincz  by  the  march ese 
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AlfAanao  Sfbrza-Pallavicini  and  the  private  secretary  Mareantonio  Ferrari.  In 

view  of  repeated  aLteinpts  to  accentuate  the  devotion  of  the  Austrian  hereditary 
teiiitories  and  the  value  ot  the  cuntingenta  offered  by  the  German  Empire,  it  is 
worth  pointing  oat  that  the  very  dezteroas  policy  of  "  brother  George  "  waa  dan- 
gerotu  to  Hungary,  inasmuch  as  it  served  to  dear  the  way  for  the  inevitable 

supremacy  of  the  Turks. 

Isabella  and  John  ^)igismund  soon  returned  to  Transylvania,  which  now  became 
a  permanent  vassal  state  of  Turkey,  though  it  received  full  religious  freedom  in 
1557.  Ferdinand*  one  of  the  best  princes  of  his  age,  could  not  oppose  the  vic- 
torious advance  of  the  Osmnns,  for  at  that  time  the  interests  of  the  Tfapsbnrgs 
extended  ovtu-  lialf  Kuru]H',  and  he  could  not  use  his  powrr  ap;auist  the  i'orte 
alone.  Teiuesvar  fell  m  1552,  notwithstanding  the  heroic  delence  of  8tephan 
Losonczi ;  in  DngAy  Qeoig  SsMody  died  a  hero's  death,  with  the  whole  of  the 
garrison.  Castaldo  was  forced  to  retire  from  Transylvania  in  1556,  and  peaoe 
secured  the  Sultan  in  the  receipt  of  a  yearly  tribute  from  Ferdinand. 

After  Ferdinand's  death,  his  son  and  successor  Maximilian  (15 ti-i-1 576)  became 
entangled  in  war  with  John  Sigismund  in  the  v^  first  year  of  his  reign.  The 
result  was  a  fresh  campaign  of  the  Turics,  in  the  course  of  which  Nikolaus  Zrinyi 
met  his  death,  witli  tlie  wliole  of  his  garris-in,  in  the  fortress  of  Szigetvdr  (Septem- 
ber 7, 1566 ;  p.  153).  John  Sigismund  Zapoiya  now  founded  a  principality  of  Tran- 
^Ivania  under  Turkish  supremacy,  but  on  the  omdition  that  the  Estates  should 
on  every  occasion  h:  m  e  choice  of  their  prince.  After  his  death,  in  1571, 
Stephen  Batln^ri  (1571-1575).  a  far-seeing  and  important  man, was  placed  uiion  (lie 
new  throne ;  however,  in  December,  1575,  he  exchanged  this  throne  for  the  more 
ancient  kingdom  of  Poland,  as  the  husband  of  the  Jagellou  princess  Anna.  As 
regards  the  services  of  the  Hungarian  nobility,  who  did  their  best  to  break  away 
from  the  Hapslturgs  and  lived  in  constant  efTort  to  secure  thi^^  end,  a  sufficient 
proof  of  their  seltishne.ss  is  their  opincs^ion  of  the  lower  classes,  who  had  revolted 
against  the  Osmaiis,  in  1572,  from  pure  j  atriotism,  Stepfaan's  brother  Christojiher 
was  succeeded  in  1586  by  his  son  Sigismund  Bdthori. 

Meanwhile  Maximilian  had  died,  and  the  inlieritancc  fell  to  his  son  Rudolf 
(1576-1608).  Hungary  was  devastated  imder  his  rule  by  a  Turkish  war  which 
lasted  tifteen  years  (1591-1606),  while  Transylvania  was  ravaged  both  by  the 
Turks  and  by  the  armies  of  Budolf.  Sigismund  Bdthori,  who  had  married  Marie 
Christine  of  Styria  in  1595,  soon  divorced  lier,  and  exchanged  his  land  for  Oppeln 
and  Ratibor  in  1597.  In  1598,  however,  he  regretted  his  action.  He  returned 
home,  abdicated  in  1509  in  favour  of  his  nephew  Andreas,  and  retired  to  Poland. 
Budoif,  who  would  have  been  ^d  to  get  Transylvania  under  his  own  power, 
incited  Michael,  theYqivod  of  Wallachia  (p.  359),  to  make  war  against  Andreas 
Bithori,  who  fell  in  that  campaij^.  The  nobles  then  recalled  Sigismund  Bathori 
in  1601;  but  he  was  driven  out  in  1602  by  Geoig  Basta,  the  field-marshal  of 
Rudolf,  with  the  help  of  the  Turks.  With  the  o^ect  of  definitely  getting  the 
country  into  the  possession  of  Rudolf,  Basta  had  .secured  the  murder  of  the  Wal- 
lachian  Voivod  in  Thorenburjx  (Torda)  on  tlie  lOtli  of  Aupust,  "IfiOl,  and  exercised 
so  inhuman  a  despotism  as  governor,  that  Transylvania  was  brought  to  the  lowest 
point  of  distrsas. 

In  exasperation  and  despair  the  nobles,  after  the  suppression  of  a  revolt  hegui 
by  Moam  Si^ely  (1608),  a^inted  the  Calvinist  Stephan  Bocskay  as  prince  in 
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1605,  and  soon  occuplei!  almost  tLe  whole  country  with  the;  help  of  the  Turks. 
Although  the  Suliau  roeoguiscd  him  as  king,  Boeskay  brought  ab-nit  a  recouciii- 
aiion  wiili  HudoH,  mid  concluded  the  peace  o£  Vif  aua  (Juue,  1606)  wiih  Eudolf's 
brothmr  Ifotttdas,  who  had  be^  appointed  governor  in  Bxa^ny;  in  aoooidanea 
with  this  agreement  the  constitution  was  to  be  restored  in  its  old  form,  and  the 
Protestants  were  to  retain  their  religious  freedom  undisturbed  by  the  untenable 
edicts  which  Eudolf  had  issued  on  this  subject  in  1604.  After  November  of  the 
same  year  the  intervmtUHi  of  Bocskay  brought  about  the  peace  of  SbitvarToiok 
with  the  Turks  (p.  158).  The  Tnrks  retained  the  districts  which  they  possessed 
at  that  time,  but  Hungary  was  no  lonf^or  to  pay  trilnue  after  one  final  iustaluient 
of  two  hundred  thousand  florins.  Bocskay  survived  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of 
Viemia  only  for  a  very  short  time;  he  died  on  the  29th  o!  December*  1606.  Thia 
arrangement,  "  without  prejudice  to  the  CSatholics/'  far  from  bringing  the  wars  of 
religion  to  an  end,  ratlicr  teiKkJ  to  exasperate  partisnn  feeling. 

In  these  difficult  times  of  degeneration.  Protestantism,  which  had  made  an  entry 
into  Hungary  immediately  after  the  appearance  of  LuUier,  performed  a  valuable 
aervioe  in  foateving  the  spirit  of  union.  During  the  piteous  strife  of  contrary  inter- 
ests it  sprt'ad  so  ra|uJly  in  the  c(mr«e  of  a  century  that  it  overran  almost  the  wh^lo 
nation.  In  the  rather  destniciive  and  fatalist  theology  of  Culvin,  which  the  nation 
called  the  "  Hungarian  Faith,"  the  people  found  the  support  which  saved  them  from 
collapse.  "  From  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity,"  says  the  Hungarian 
writer  t)n  a:?;hctic9,  Zoltdu  Beiithy,  "  the  Protestant  n?ovement  was  the  first  great 
enli|^hteii:iif;  intlupnre  Av1)irh  passed  over  the  whole  nation.  The  apostle?  of  the 
new  iaith  appealed  in  hundreds,  tlie  messengers  of  a  more  penetrating  and  mure 
national  cultora"  The  Protestants  founded  numoous  sdiools  and  printing-presaes^ 
which  published  the  first  Magyar  grammars,  dictionaries,  and  histories.  To  this 
period  belong  the  whole  ppries  of  translatirns  nf  the  Pible,  among  which  that  by 
Kaspar  Kdrolyi  obtained  a  reputation  whicli  has  remained  luidiminished  io  the 
present  day.  In  the  course  of  this  intdlectual  movement,  there  appeared  in  1565, 
a  year  after  the  birth  of  Shakespeare,  the  first  dramatic  production  of  Hun^xiaa 
literature,  under  (lift  title  of  "The  Treachery  of  Melchior  Balassa,"  probably  com- 
posed by  Paul  Xaradi,  which  with  biting  satire  and  poetic  vigour  described  the  life 
of  a  noble  given  over  to  the  sins  of  that  age.  literature  was  circulated  through 
the  country  not  only  by  the  clergy,  but  also  by  wandering  minstrels,  who  passed 
from  castle  to  castle,  and  from  p!aee  to  place,  anil  saii|^  their  songs  to  the  aecora- 
paniment  of  the  lute  or  violin.  Of  them,  the  most  hi>^hl y  educated  was,  perhaps, 
Sebastian  Tinddi  (about  1510-1557),  whose  histMieal  s  >n^'s  and  rhymed  chronida 
recount  the  whole  history  of  those  years  of  warfare  and  di-.ress.  The  heroic  and 
careless-minded  kni^^ht.  Yalenf  in  "Rala^^sy  (Balassa;  ]  .'."i  1 -]  59  H,  was  the  first  great 
Hungarian  lyric  poet  whose  "  Blumenlieiler  "  were  to  be  revived  two  centuries  later 
(discovered  1876).  Rmnantic  poetry  at  that  time  entered  upon  a  peculiar  period  of 
prosperity  in  Hungary, 

Under  Rudolfs  sticccs?or,  Matthias  (1608-1619),  began  the  Cafhnlic  Counter 
Reformation.  A  Protestant  who  had  been  mnverted  by  the  Jesuits,  Peter  Pilzmiiny 
(1570-1637),  archbishop  of  Gran  from  1616  and  cardiinal  from  1629,  was  a  zealot 
in  the  cause  of  oonversioo,  and  was  speoaaUy  successful  among  the  nobility. 
By  his  sermons  and  pamiihlets,  which  he  col]i>,'(ed  in  his  "Kalauz"  or  "Hodegeus" 
C*  guide  "),  as  liis  great  work  was  called,  he  converted  many  nobles  to  the  fioman 
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Catholie  faith  Tn  1G35  he  refounded  the  Jesuit  University  atTymau  fhiimt  dovra 
in  the  sixteeulli  ce&tuiy) ;  this  was  afterwards  changed  into  the  High  School  of 
Budapeath.  The  Reformatioii  fa  Hungary  seemed  doomed  to  coDapee. 

Only  in  Transylvania  was  Protestantism  strong  enough  at  this  period  to  eheck 
the  progress  of  the  Counter  TJeformation  and  to  protect  tlie  Protestants  wlio  were 
persecuted  in  Hungary.  When  the  Thirty  Years'  War  broke  out  under  Ferdinand  II 
(1619-1637),  the  successor  of  Matthias,  the  throne  of  Transylvania  was  occupied 
by  Gabriel  Bethlen  (1613-1629%  the  soccesBor  to  Gabriel  Bdthori  (1608-1613) ;  to 
him  Protestantism  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania  is  iudibted  for  its  preservation. 
When  the  Bohemians  revolted  against  Ferdinand  II  in  IGIO  (Vi.l.  YIT,  p.  201) 
Bethlen  espoused  their  cause,  and  brought  the  greater  pai  t  ui  liuiigary,  including 
the  erowD,  into  hie  power.  On  January  8, 1620,  he  was  appointed  king  in  Neuaobl, 
and  was  also  recognised  by  the  Porte  at  the  price  of  the  sacrifice  of  Waitzm 
(November  5,  1^21'} ;  however,  on  January  6, 1622,  he  concluded  peace  with  Fer- 
dinand 11  at  Nikolsburg,  fc»r  the  power  of  the  llapsbui'^  had  increased  considerably 
since  the  battle  of  the  White  Mountain.  Soon,  however,  he  Bgda  took  up  arms 
against  Ferdinand,  as  the  ally  of  the  German  Protestant  piincea.  He  was  iiiduoed 
by  the  victory  of  Tilly  over  the  allies  of  the  Winter  King  to  renew  the  peace  on 
the  8th  of  May,  1624,  and  was  even  desirous  of  luarryiug  a  daughter  of  Ferdinand, 
in  order  to  unite  his  power  with  that  of  the  Hapsburgs  against  the  Turks.  Oatholio 
influence  prevente  d  this  project,  and  Bethlen  married  Eatharina,  a  sister  of  the 
elector  fJeargi'  William  of  Brandenburg.  In  the  year  lfi26  lie  uiU  aneed  for  the 
third  time  against  the  brave  Mausield ;  a?,  h  iwever.  King  Christian  iV  of  Den- 
maric  was  also  defeated  by  Tilly  (Vol.  VII,  p.  292),he  finally  concluded  peace  with 
Ferdinand  on  DeceniVier  2S,  at  Pressburg.  Afterareigu  of  fifteen  years,  he  died 
without  children  on  Xovtunber  15,  lfj29  ;  he  was  the  greatest  prince  of  Transyl- 
vania, and  largely  forwarded  the  progress  of  culture,  science,  and  education  (for  his 
Academy  of  Weissenbiug,  cL  above,  p.  361). 

A&ev  Stepban  Bethlen  had  made  an  ttosoeoessM  attoopb  at  the  legenoy,  the 
Trans\l\  ;niians  chose  as  their  prince  Georg  Kak<5czy  T  (lCol-1648),  a  sou  of  that 
Sigismund  liak<)czy  who  had  been  prince  of  Tran.-^yhania  from  February,  1607, 
to  March  3,  1G08.  After  a  aanea  oi  diiiicultiea  at  home  and  abroad  (cf.  p.  160) 
he  was  forced  to  take  up  arms  against  King  Fodinand  III  (1637-1657).  in 
the  interest  of  Hungarian  Protestantism.  In  September,  1645,  the  contending 
parties  concluded  pcaec  at  Linz,  and  a  full  measure  of  religious  tf>!eratir>n  was 
secured  to  the  Protestants;  this  agreement  was  an  advance  upon  that  of  Nikols- 
baig,  in  BO  far  as  the  conoessions  formerly  made  to  the  nobility  were  now  extended 
to  the  citizens  and  ser&.  Bikocsy  ruled  for  three  years  loi^^er.  lie  died  on  the 
day  of  the  proclamation  of  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  and  was  suecct  dcd  l»y  his  son 
Oeorg  Kakoczy  11  (1646-1658).  In  1753  he  secured  the  supremacy  ot  Moldavia 
<cf.  p.  370),  and  that  of  WaUadua  in  1654,  after  the  death  of  Matthias  Basarab, 
ma  Ckmstaniine  iSasarab  then  submitted  to  him.  On  the  other  liand  he  wasLed  hia 
strength  in  1657  in  a  frtiitless  war  against  Poland  as  the  ally  of  Charles  X  (justuvua 
of  Sweden  (VoL  YII,  p.  481).  He  was  consequently  deposed  by  the  Turks,  and 
^ed  on  Jime  6, 1660,  of  the  wounds  he  had  received  at  Szamosfalya  on  the  22d  of 
May.  The  Grand  Vizier  placed  Franz  Rh^dey  on  the  tJuone  in  November,  1657, 
and  upon  his  speedy  abdication  instalh'd  Achatius  Bdrcsay  (November,  IGIS). 
The  latter,  however,  was  expelled  by  John  Kemdny  (p.  369).  A^unst  him  the 
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Vizier  Ali  set  up  an  opposition  prince  on  the  14th  of  September,  1661,  in  the  person 
of  Michael  Apati  (1661-1690).  After  a  nik  of  one  year  Kem4ny  fell,  on  Jamiaiy 
24, 1662,  at  Nagy-Sz(:>Uos  near  Scblissbiug. 

As  Thmsylvania  grew  weaker,  HungeriBn  Protestantiem  was  hard  beset  from 
day  to  day,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Turks  were  extending  their  conquests  and 
occupying  the  most  important  fortresses  in  Upper  Hungary  and  in  the  Austrian 
territories.  Under  Llic  aoa  and  successor  of  Ferdinand  III,  the  strict  Catholic, 
Leopold  I  (165S-1705),  the  distress  of  the  country  began/to  reach  its  zenith.  In 
those  troubled  limes  the  greatest  figure  of  Hungarian  Protestantism  was  Albert 
Szsiu'zi  Moln'tr,  who  wrote  his  Hungarian  Grammar  and  Dictionary  at  German 
universities,  and  translated  psalms,  wliich  he  set  to  P'rench  tunes,  a  setting  used  at 
the  present  day  at  the  Calvin  istic  church^  of  Iliiugaiy.  In  the  battles  of  that 
year  a  eonspieaoua  figure  is  Nikdans  Zrin3ri  (1616-1664),  a  gieat-gtandsoii  of  th» 
hero  of  Szigetvflr ;  he  coiiiposed  an  epic  poera,  "  The  Peril  of  Sziget,"  in  which  he 
sang  the  exploits  of  his  great  ant^estor,  wliose  military  capacity  had  long  hindered 
the  progress  of  the  Osmans.  Leopold's  field-marshal,  Kaimondo  Montecuccoli, 
won  a  victory  over  the  Turks  on  August  1,  1664^  at  8t  Gothard  on  the  Raab 
(p.  162) ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  danger  threatened  to  his  rear  by  the  Magyars, 
concluded  a  peace  at  Eisenburg  (Vasvar),  by  the  terms  of  which  the  Turks 
retained  possession  of  all  their  previous  conquests. 

This  disgraceful  retreat  stirred  up  exasperatitm  in  Hungary,  and  a  conspiracy 
was  set  on  foot  in  1667;  the  leaders,  however,  who  reckoned  on  French  and 
Turkish  support^  the  counts  Peter  Zrinyi,  Franz  X.^dasdy,  and  Franz  Christopher 
Frangepau(i),  were  executed  on  April  30,  1671.  I'lanz  liakdczy,  the  son-iu-law  of 
Zrinyi,  was  spared  (died  July,  1676),  while  Fmns  of  Wessel^nyi  died  a  natural 
death  on  March  28,  1667,  before  the  discovery  of  the  oonspiiaey.  The  Vienna 
government  took  adNantape  of  this  occasion  to  overthrow  the  constitution  and 
to  extirpate  1^-otestantism.  The  property  of  Protestant  nobles  was  contiscaled, 
priests  and  teadiers  were  transport^  in  bands  and  served  in  die  galleys  of  Naples, 
while  executions  and  condemnations  were  of  daily  occurrence.  Thousands  fled 
to  Transylvania  and  to  the  Turkish  frontier  districts,  from  whence,  under  the 
name  of  Jvurutzeu  (Crusaders),  they  continually  made  incursions  into  the  royal 
domains.  These  struggles,  however,  with  the  mercenaries  of  the  foreign  govern- 
ment did  not  become  important  until  1678,  when  Emerich  1Xh)Sk(fly  (TOkely ; 
1656-170.")  placed  himself  at  the  lu  ad  of  the  movement.  With  the  exception  of 
some  few  castles  the  whole  of  the  royal  district  fell  into  the  hanf^>'  of  Tb'kSly, 
who  was  appointed  prince  of  Hungary  by  the  Sullan  and  chosen  kmg  m  1682  by 
tSbe  diet  of  Kasdiau,  an  Section  confirmed  by  the  Porte  on  August  10, 1688.  The 
defeat  of  Vienna  brought  his  rule  to  a  speedy  end,  and  liCopold  now  sent  his 
armies  into  Hungarj-  in  conjunction  with  his  German  allies  (cf.  p.  1^3).  On 
September  2, 1686,  the  citadel  of  Ofen  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  tne  Christians 
after  one  hundred  and  forty-five  years  of  Turkish  rulei  The  grateful  nobles 
abolished  the  elective  monarchy  in  1687,  and  recognised  the  heieditaiy  rights  of 
the  house  of  Hapslnirg  by  primogeniture  in  the  male  line. 

The  Turks  lost  one  district  after  the  other,  and  when  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy 
had  inflicted  a  fearful  defeat  npon  them  at  Zenta  on  September  11,  1697,  the 
peace  of  Karlovitz  (Karlovicz ;  see  the  map  fooing  page  166  omtlie  upper  rights 
hand  comer)  was  then  concluded,  by  the  terms  of  which  Hungry  was  freed  from 
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the  Turkish  yoke  with  the  exception  of  the  valley  of  the  Temes  and  part  of 
Syrmia.  Transylvania  had  been  so  closely  c<jnjoined  with  Hungary  on  ^lay  10, 
1688,  that  Apati  now  possessed  only  a  shadow  of  his  former  power.  However,  the 
persecution  uf  the  Protestants  and  the  oppression  of  the  people  still  continued. 
Leopold's  geumla,  uMduding  Antonio  Oaxaflft^  who  bad  serared  Transylyania  for 
the  Hapsburgs,  after  the  death  nf  the  prince  Apafi  (April  10,  1690  ;  after  Jauuar}' 
10,  1692,  Michael  Apaii  11,  who  had  obtained  nouiinal  recoguiiion,  renounced  ali 
bis  claims  on  April  19,  1697),  exercised  so  iuhuinun  u  despotism  that  the  general 
exaaperaticm  broke  out  again  in  1703.  Franz  BAkiSczy  II  (1676-1736).  a  son  of 
the  above-mentioned  Franz  I,  took  the  lead  of  the  malcontents.  At  that  time 
Lcoiiokl  was  occupied  with  the  wars  of  the  Spanish  succession  (Vol,  VII,  p.  495); 
and  almost  the  whole  country  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  nobles,  and  was  declared 
independent  on  the  7th  of  Juna 

After  the  death  of  Leopold,  his  son  Joseph  I  (1705-1711)  undertook  the 
government,  and  the  nobles  then  declared,  at  the  diet  of  rinod  (1707).  that  the 
throne  had  passed  from  the  Hapsbmgs.  An  appeal  to  arms  i-esulted  in  Joseph's 
favour  in  1708.  Rak6czy  fled,  and  his  field-marshal  Etfrolyi  oonduded  peace 
with  the  king  at  Smtmiir  (May  1. 1711).  With  this  peace  the  momentona  period 
of  internal  Struggle^  for  which  the  high  nobility  were  chiefly  to  Uame,  oame  to 
an  end. 

(6)  77ie  State  of  A ffairs  in  <A«  Sixtimth,  Semnteenth,  and  Eighteenth  Centurie$. 
—  The  fact  that  the  Hungarian  nation  was  not  deftroyed  in  the  severe  struggles  of 
those  years,  but  was  able  to  preserve  its  national  independence,  was  owing  primarily 
to  Protestantism  (of.  above,  p.  390),  which  preserved  the  old  native  conceptions 
derived  from  ancient  and  in  part  from  heathen  times,  and  indeed  almost  justifying 
their  right  to  exist  side  by  side  with  new  trains  of  thought.  As  the  Roman 
Church  at  the  introduction  of  Christianity  interfered  but  little  in  family  life  and 
popular  custom,  so  also  Protestantism,  as  being  in  dose  sympathy  with  Uie  idea  of 
nationality,  did  its  best  to  ]<reservu  tradidonal  USe  and  custom.  In  the  midst  of 
religious  and  juditical  dissension  at  home  and  abroad,  Prritestantism  placed  national 
unity  above  religious  uniformity.  It  was  rather  a  conservative  than  a  destruc- 
tive fovea  in  its  inflnenee  upon  ancient  family  customs,  of  which  many  fragments 
have  survived  from  that  day  to  the  present.  A  case  in  point  is  the  survival  of  the 
old  custom  of  l)u\  ing  and  carrying  off  women  in  the  modem  Hungarian  ceremonies 
of  wooing  and  marriage ;  <^n  the  other  hand,  the  peculiar  funeral  customs  of 
Hungary  have  been  considerably  moditied  by  Christian  beliefs. 

Tenaoioudy  dinging  to  these  traditions,  the  nation  watched  the  One  Hundred 
Years'  War,  which  was  carried  on  by  th'  Si^  of  their  number  who  had  been  exas- 
perated beyond  bounds  by  the  arbitrary*  rule  and  the  religious  persecutitfn  which 
their  king  had  directed  from  Vienna.  The  war  is,  as  it  were,  an  epilume  ot  the 
national  histoiy;  the  splendour  and  the  sorrow  of  this  period  is  reflected  in  a  rtdi 
and  brilliant  ballad  poetry,  which  was  inspired  in  particular  by  the  revolts  of 
TokOly  and  R^koczy.  From  the  events  of  his  own  time  Stephan  Gy«ng}'fi?i  (1640- 
1704)  found  material  for  those  narrative  poems  which  remained  pt»pular  among 
the  nation  tor  over  a  eentuiy.  Shortly  after  Descartes  (VoL  VIII,  p.  459),  John 
Apaczai  Cseri,  who  had  bem  educated  in  the  Netherlands,  came  for\vard  between 
1654  and  1655  as  the  Tepresentative  of  rationalism,  with  his  "  Hungarian  Eocy' 
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«lopedia  " ;  by  this  work  he  created  a  Magyar  vocabulary  for  philOBOphy  Mine  fifty 
years  betore  Clir.  Thomasius  had  done  the  same  for  German.  At  the  '=ame  time 
there  were  a  number  of  bistoriaas  and  cbroniclers,  such  as  John  SzaMrdi,  Prince 
JobQ  Kem^ny  (d  above,  p.  391),  Nikolaus  Bethlen  (1642-1716),  Michael  Owiei 
(1668-1756),  and  also  the  narrator  of  andent  customs,  Peter  Apor  (1676-1762). 
The  most  distingui-bpil  \rork  in  the  litcrat"ure  of  that  time  is  certainly  the  "  Letters 
from  Turkey  "  of  Kiemens  (Zagoui)  Jfikes  (1690-1762),  who  shared  the  banish- 
ment to  Turkey  of  Franz  Bdkoczy  II,  and  clung  with  moving  fideliby  to  his  defeated 
master  and  to  the  country  he  bad  lost 

(c)  From  Charles  III  to  Francis  I.  —  Under  the  government  of  Charles  III 
^711-1740)  peace  slowly  began  to  gain  ground,  although  the  Turkish  war  broke 
out  twice  during  his  reit^n.  After  the  first  campaign  the  king  not  only  reoovfwed 
in  1718  by  the  peace  of  Poscharewat^  f Pas?arowitz ;  p.  167),  the  Turkish  portion 
of  Hungary,  but  also  made  acquisitions  in  WaUachia  and  S^via.  These,  however, 
were  lost,  as  a  result  of  the  second  campaign,  by  the  peace  of  Belgrade  (1739  ;  see 
map  facing  page  166,  on  the  leftrband,  below;  c£  also  page  168).  The  confideooe 
of  the  nation  in  the  kinfj  wa-^  none  ihe  Ics;;  strengthened  by  the  beneficial  reforms 
which  he  introduced  into  the  military  and  judicial  organisation  of  the  coimir}'. 
In  consequence,  the  diet  of  1722  and  1723  readily  agreed  to  the  king's  desire 
to  secure  the  succession  by  law  to  the  female  line  of  (he  house  of  Hapsboig 
^Pragmatic  Sanction  for  Hungary). 

After  the  death  of  Charles  III,  his  daughter  Maria  Theresa  (1740-1780) 
ascended  the  throne,  but  her  right  to  the  succession  was  immediately  and 
Tigorously  disputed.  The  Prussian  king,  lYederick  II,  invaded  Silesia;  the 
elector  Karl  Albret^ht  of  Bavaria  orr  ujut  il  TTpper  Aostrift  and  Bohemia  with 
French  help;  arnl  the  Spaniards  attackt»l  the  Italian  pf^poessions.  At  the  diet 
of  Pressburg.  im  September  11,  1741,  the  nobles  entliuciiasLic&ily  placed  their 
lives  and  iioidiy  at  the  disposal  of  the  young  queen  ("Damns  vitam  et 
sanguinem").  In  a  short  time  the  Hungarian  and  Austrian  troops  drove  1  > 
Frcncli  and  Bavarians  out  of  Bohemia  and  occupied  Bavaria.  Only  Frederick  11 
was  able  to  deprive  tne  queen  of  some  comparatively  small  amount  of  territory, 
«s  she  was  thrice  obliged  to  cede  to  him  a  part  of  Silesia.  During  the  years  of 
peace  the  ([iieen  devoted  her  attenti  on  to  improving  the  material  and  intcllectiial 
pro^^perliy  <  1  h  >i  subjects,  and  introduced  beneficial  reforms  into  ecclesiastical  and 
educational  organisations. 

While  the  national  spirit  was  thus  stirred  to  new  life,  literature  also  entered 
upon  a  remarkably  flourishing  period.  Full  of  gratitude,  Maria  Theresa  suuHnoDed 
the  chief  nobility  to  her  court,  and  formnil  n  irungari;ni  bmly-guard  tsf  thi'ir  sons 
in  1760  at  Vienna,  who  became  the  pionet  rs  of  a  rew  culture  through  iheir  close 
connection  with  the  intellectual  movements  in  the  West.  In  the  year  1772  there 
appearsd  from  the  pen  of  the  life-gnardsman  Qeoig  Bessenyei  (1752-1811)  "The 
Trj^redy  of  Agis";  in  this,  as  in  his  other  dramas  and  in  h:>  e[  ic  p  itni  of  King 
Matthias,  the  poet  showed  a  masterly  power  of  imitating  the  t  rench,  and  especially 
Voltaire.  He  tlnis  became  the  founder  of  the  "  French  School,"  among  whom  the 
life^guardsman  Alexander  Bdrdczi  (1737-1809)  and  Joseph  P^ezeli  became  con^ 
spicuous  as  translators  of  French  works. 

With  the  accession  of  the  son  of  Maria  Theresa,  the  humanitarian  Joseph  XL 
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{1780-1790),  the  kings  of  the  house  of  Lorraine  and  Tuscany  came  to  the  Hun- 
jjarinn  throne.  Joseph  continued  the  work  of  reform,  but  u  itliout  displaying  his 
mother's  tact^  In  1784  be  made  German  instead  of  Latin  the  ofiicial  language  of 
tbe  state  and  of  the  schools;  ia  1785  divided  the  country  into  ten  new  district^ 
and  placed  foreigners  at  the  head  of  these.  At  that  period  (1794)  the  Wallachians, 
Servians,  and  Transylvanians  revolted  against  their  feudal  lords.  However,  their 
revolt  was  crushed,  and  the  leaders,  Juou  Horja  (Nicolai  Ursz)  and  Juou  £lo(»ka» 
^atd  for  their  rebellion  with  tlieir  livee  (February  28,  1785).  ^e  incoDsiderato 
abolition  of  serfdom  in  Transylvania  (August  16,  1783)  was  followed  by  a  simihir 
regulation  for  TTunf^ry  (ATis^ast  22,  1785).  However,  lliese  imperialist  aud  some- 
what selfish  reforms  failed  to  meet  with  general  approval,  as  they  were  connected 
with  the  suppression  of  national  traditions.  A  dangerous  ferment  arose ;  in  1789 
Sad  August  of  Saxe-Weimar  was  nearly  set  up  as  an  opposition  king  with 
Frussi.in  support ;  and  Joseph  IT  ^^hoctly  before  his  death  (January  30*  1790)  was 
forced  to  repeal  ail  his  innovations. 

The  considerate  moderation  of  his  successor  Leopold  II  (1790-1792),  who  was 
a  nKwe  constitational  nilor,  80<ni  healed  the  Iweaeh  between  king  and  natian. 
The  legislation  of  the  diet  of  1790-1701  secured  llie  independence  of  Hungar}-, 
and  granted  relicjious  toleration  to  the  I'r.ite^tants  and  to  the  members  of  the 
Eastern  Greek  Clmrcli.  Meanwhile  a  revolution  broke  out  iu  France.  French 
nihiUst  theories  found  some  supporters  in  Hungary.  IVhen  the  absolutist 
Francis  I  (1792-1835)  ascendt  d  the  throne,  and  became  forthwith  entangled  in  a 
war  with  France  (Vol.  Vlll),  the  Franci«can  lirnaz  Jos.  Martinovics  founded 
a  secret  society  with  the  object  of  transforming  Hungary  into  a  republic  The 
conspiracy  was  nipped  in  the  bud,  and  the  chiefs  were  beheaded  on  May  20»  1795. 
The  influence  of  French  literature  was  considerably  diminished  by  this  move- 
ment, but  simultaneously  Hungarian  literature  gave  proof  of  vis^orous  vitality. 
Almost  at  the  same  time  as  the  French  school  (p.  394)  there  arose  "  Latin  "  or 
classical  **  schools^  the  members  of  which  were  solely  ecclesiastics,  and  imitated 
eepeetally  Vergil  in  their  works.  After  Nikolnua  B^vai,  the  famous  linguist,  the 
most  remarkal'lc  fif^ttre  is  IVnedikt  Virag,  who  ooiiijiosed  Sapphic  odes  and  a 
history  of  the  "Hungarian  Centuries"  after  the  pattern  of  the  Latin  classics. 

(d)  The  nationalist  Movement  of  the  Xiveteenth  Century.  —  The  Hungarian 
nobles  supported  King  Francis  in  his  war  against  Napoleon;  when  tlie  latter 
summoned  them  on  ^lay  15,  1809,  to  resume  their  constitutional  independence 
and  to  choose  a  new  king  in  the  SAkos,  the  proposal  was  rejected.  However,  in 
1815  the  unity  between  the  king  and  the  nobility  gradually  disappeared,  for  the 
latter  saw  that  their  old  privileges  guaranteed  no  protection  aj^ainst  the  arbitrary 
spirit  in  which  the  cjurt  of  Vienna  postponed  the  meeting  of  the  diet,  exhausted 
the  land  by  the  imposition  of  heavy  taxes,  overthrew  every  institution  making  for 
freedom,  and  did  its  best  to  transform  Hiuigar\  into  an  Austxian  provitMMi  The 
liberal  movement,  which  had  Imp  heen  slowly  ferment  in*?,  came  to  open  expres- 
sion when  the  count  Stepban  Szdch^nyi  (1792-isr>0)  pkced  at  the  disposal  of  the 
diet  of  1825  an  annual  income  <tf  rixfy  thousand  fl(»in8  for  the  foundation  of  a 
Hungarian  learned  society  (academy).  By  his  benevolence  and  his  words  he 
inspired  his  nation  with  the  firm  conviction  that  the  Hungarian  nationality  might 
not  only  look  back  upon  a  brilliant  past,  but  also  look  forward  to  a  no  less  bril- 
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liant  fiitiin",  y)ro\-i(led  it  daild  keep  pace  with  tlie  advancing  culture  "f  the  West> 
could  deveiup  its  intellectual  powers  ami  increase  its  uutterial  wealth. 

In  the  oouTse  Ml  this  new  movement  litemture  also  developed  an  uuoxpected 
vitaliLy.  Such  jiotits  as  Frauz  Kiilesey  (1790-1838),  Frauz  KuziuL-zy  (1759-1831), 
iMirliiiVl  of  Esokouai  (1773-1805),  Alexander  and  Karl  Kisfaluay  (V..).  YUl), 
and  Mich.  Voi-osmarty  were  the  forerunners  of  Al.  Petoti,  M.  Jokai,  Uaixju  Jos. 
£6to08,  £m.  Madach,  Junos  Arany,  Paul  Gyulai  (born  1827),  Karl  Szi'iss  (bom 
1829),  and  Johadu  Vajda  (bom  1827).  The  revival  of  the  national  apiiit  caused 
('special  attention  to  be  paid  to  'Mai^yar  philnlotry.  Thi^  study  was  continued  by 
lat<'r  .sch<»lars,  such  a.s  Gabriel  Szarvas,  I'aul  llunfalvy  (1SI()-1S91),  Jos,  Budenz 
(1836-1892),  and  Bernhard  Munkiicsi;  o£  these  the  two  latter  have  published 
works  invaluable  to  the  study  of  the  philology  of  the  Ugrian  languages. 

The  i-eform  movement  of  Sz^ch(?nyi  s*M)n  met  with  oppositimi  in  government 
circles,  where  every  attempt  at  progress  was  zealou.sly  cnislied  The  tension 
between  the  nation  and  the  court  of  Vienna  grew  ever  more  strained.  Sz4ch4nyi 
supported  the  government  upon  oertain  oocasions,  hut  was  too  conservative  a 
personality  for  the  multitude;  he  gradually  lost  the  public  favour,  which  turned  to 
Ludwig  Kossuth  (1802-1 8'»4).  whose  persuasive  eloquence  and  <li!ijfpiit  authorship, 
the  fruita  of  which  saw  the  light  in  his  widely  spread  "  Landtugszeitung,"  made 
him  a  leader  of  the  strongest  of  the  opjKjsition  party.  When  Ferdinand  V 
(1835-1848)  came  to  the  throue  the  movement  had  gone  so  far  that  Sz^ch«?nyi 
was  forced  to  resigTi  the  leadership  to  Kossuth.  The  March  rebellion  of  the 
year  1848  in  Vienna  and  I'esth  (VoL  VIII)  made  Kossuth  and  his  adiierents 
nasten  of  the  situation  at  one  blow.  The  diet  forthwith  promulgated  a  series  itf 
decrees  which  overthrew  the  ancient  arisio(  raey,  introduced  ]iarliamentaiy  govern- 
ment anrl  a  rrs]>onsildc  ministry,  united  Transylvania  with  Himpary,  abolisliod 
serfdonj,  and  proclaimed  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  equality  of  the 
recognized  religions.  On  the  23d  of  March  the  king  appointed  Count  Louis 
Batthyitny  as  president  of  the  ministry ;  in  conjunction  with  Kossuth,  Francis  of 
l)eik,  who  was  long  conspicuou.'<  for  his  poh"ti<  al  wisdom,  Sz^ch^nyi.  Eotvfts  and 
Paul  Anton,  Prince  Esterhjizy  of  Gaij'intha,  made  Hungary  a  constitutional  state. 

This  national  movement  ttiwards  freedom  was  very  speedily  checked  by 
disturbances  among  the  Hungarian  nationalltiee  (cL  pp;  310  and  S13).  Oroatians. 
Serbs,  and  Wallachiaus  flew  to  arms,  partly  at  th*:  instigatim  of  Vienna,  wliorethe 
court  bepan  to  regret  the  concessions  which  liad  been  made  to  the  Magyars.  The 
relations  between  the  court  of  Vienna  and  the  Hungarian  government,  which 
was  now  entirely  under  the  influence  of  Kossuth  (VoL  VIII),  became  stnined 
as  a  result  of  these  questions  of  natiouality,  the  more  so  as  the  Hungarian 
miiii«try  ]>rorpeded  to  crush  the  revolt  of  the  frontier  nations  by  force  of  arms. 
Tlxe  Austrian  army  occupied  Ofeu;  the  government  and  the  diet  then  fled  to 
Debreczin,  which  now  became  a  centre  of  the  national  movemmt  Hie  smaller 
nationalities  were  quickly  crushed  by  CHiigBy, Klapka,  John  Damjanich,  and  Bem  ; 
they  drove  out  the  Austrian  nrmie«,  who  were  left,  by  the  middle  of  April,  1849, 
in  possession  only  of  Ofen,  Arad,  and  Temesv/ir.  Uu  the  14th  of  April  the  diet 
prodaimed  the  deposition  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg. 

Austria  was  helpless  t«)  deal  w  ith  the  conditions  which  she  had  herself  created, 
and  applied  to  Russia  for  help.  Tlie  united  troo]>?(  of  the  two  powers  stibdued 
Hungary  within  a  few  months.    Kossuth  and  many  of  his  adherents  fled  into 
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for  >ip:n  countries,  and  G9rgey  laid  dovrit  his  nrms  on  August  13, 1849,  at  Vil^gos. 
The  Austrian  fieldomarshal,  J.  J.  von  Hayuau,  a  sou  of  the  Elector  William  I  o£ 
Hesse  md  of  Bosa  Bitter,  now  began  the  blo«jdr  work  of  revenge.  Thirteen  Hun- 
garian geniiuls  were  executed  at  Arad  on  OctoiH  i  G ;  on  the  same  dar,  at  Pest» 
B^tthydny  only  e?capeil  the  disgrace  of  tlie  <,';illow9  by  committintr  suicide.  The 
prisons  were  overliowing  with  captives,  the  members  of  the  Hungarian  army  (the 
HonviM)  were  incorporated  in  the  Austrian  army.  The  Viennese  government  ruled 
the  countr>'  at  its  will  and  (Measure,  and  Hungary  heoame  little  mora  tlian  a  crown 
land  of  the  empire. 

It  was  not  until  the  shock  of  the  Italian  war  of  1859  that  this  dt'sjKJtism 
became  less  rigid.  Under  the  iatluence  of  the  Prussian  war  of  18G6,  ilie  negotia- 
tions for  a  compromise  took  a  favourable  turn  owing  to  tiie  politic  behaviour  of 
the  diplomatist  Dedk.  The  final  residt  was  the  dual  system  (Fcbrunn,-  19,  1867), 
which  was  created  by  restoring  the  constitution  of  the  spriiij^  of  1S4S.  Tlie  weary 
struggle  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  l^islatiou  carried  out  in  1867  and  1868. 
Kii^  Francis  Joseph  I,  together  with  his  oooaoct  Queen  Elizabeth^  was  crowned  in 
Buda  Pest  on  June  8,  1867,  by  which  act  the  reconciliation  was  finally  sealed*  to 
the  benefit  and  the  liono\ir  of  the  joint  monarchy. 

Under  the  government  of  Francis  Joseph  the  country  has  made  considerable 
progress  (ci  VoL  VIII),  but  at  the  outset  of  1905,  the  eompiDmise  of  1867, 
the  apparently  immortal  creation  of  Francis  Dedk,  was  shaken  to  its  foundations 
by  the  last  elections,  at  which  fdi-  the  first  time  the  ]>rPilominance  of  the  liberal 
party  was  broken  down  in  a  buiprihing  manner.  This  unexpected  victory  of  the 
indepMident  party  obliged  the  aged  emperor  and  king  to  receive  in  the  Hofbuig 
at  Vienna,  on  February  12.  1905,  Fka&cis  Eossutb,  the  son  of  the  inexorable 
zevolutionaiy  of  1848  and  1849. 

S.  The  Gehmavs  in  Hvkoart 

Aftt.r  the  overthrow  of  the  rule  of  the  Avars,  the  frontiers  of  the  great 
ITrankish  kingdom  were  occulted  by  German  ooloxdsts;  Prankish  and  Bavarian 
nobles  obtained  extensive  possessions,  espci  ially  in  the  mountainous  country  which 
bordci-s  the  frontiers  of  Styria,  and  even  tlu  n  Imre  some  traces  of  IJoinaii  civiliza- 
tion. When  the  Hungarians  occupied  the  country  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century, 
they  left  the  German  settlements  for  the  most  {»rt  undisturbed,  but  prevented 
their  increase,  with  the  nsull  that  they  were  easily  overthrown  during  the  con- 
tinual wars  of  the  period.  Many  of  the  fortified  fnnitier  stroiirrlndcls  niay  have 
been  overthnnvn  in  the  course  of  the  Ma*rv;ir  attacks;  at  the  same  time  the?e 
German  settlements  did  not  disappear  entirely.  In  the  repealed  defeats  which  the 
Hungarians  suffered  in  the  oouiae  of  their  marauding  exp^itions  they  were  threat- 
ened witli  the  danger  of  suffering  the  fate  of  their  predecessors ;  and  it  was  Chris- 
tianity, preachcil  to  them  primarily  by  German  priests,  and  their  adhesion  to  such 
Christian  powers  as  Germany,  which  made  their  future  safe. 

These  friendly  relations  with  Germany  received  a  strong  guarantee  of  support 
in  995  by  t1ie  maniajjc  of  Stcphan  (Wajks)  with  Gisela,  the  daughter  of  the 
Bavarian  duke,  Henry  II  (above,  p.  379),  for  the  reason  that  this  lady  V)rou<.iht 
with  her  many  clergy  and  nobles  (Wezeliu,  Hermann,  and  others)  and  their 
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squires,  \rhn  lielped  lo  briiin;  about  tho  mpid  extension  of  Cliristiiiiiiiy  auil  culture. 
The  immigration  of  Germau  knights,  monks,  and  other  people  became  more  rapid 
after  the  husband  of  Oisela  bad  ascended  the  throne  of  Hungar}- ;  however,  among 
the  Oeiiiian  colonies  proper  wo  have  certain  informaliou  oonceruiiig  only  one  as 
originating  from  that  early  period,  that  is,  Deutsch-Szatinar  on  (lie  Szamos.  which 
was  founded  by  Gisela  herself.  The  apuatle-king  organised  his  court  upon  German 
models,  and  throughout  his  reign  displayed  a  consistent  tendency  to  favour  the 
noble  immigrants.  In  liis  advice  to  his  son  Emeriob,  who  died  prematupsly,  he 
wrote  that  the  inli  odui  tinu  of  foreignera  was  tn  he  refjarded  as  a  necessar}'  means 
to  the  support  o£  the  thn>ne  and  to  the  increase  of  the  im]^»erial  power ;  "  treat  these 
guests  well  and  hold  them  in  honour."  Upon  the  whole,  this  was  the  attitude 
adopted  by  his  successors  of  the  ArpiUL  family  (for  the  pefKMl  between  1074  and 
1114  we  have  no  account  of  fm'ther  immigrations);  the  chief  favourite  of  King 
SaionjoD  was  the  "Wit  of  Suabia  or  Neissen,  who  bore  the  unintelligible 

surname  of  Guth-Keied.  However,  it  shoiUd  not  be  forgotten  that  all  the  real 
•gricultund  work  of  ploughing  and  sowing  was  originsUy  carried  on  by  SlavoDi& 
serfs.  Some  i  l  uit  of  the  old  Slav  nobility  (a  case  in  point  is  that  of  the 
Counts  of  Osl,  who  nourished  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteentli  (■etituries)  may  have 
survived  the  Magyar  conquest  and  have  been  eventually  absorbed  by  the  Hun- 
ganans.  It  is  certain  that»  together  with  thes^  lepreseatatives  of  the  Romance 
nationalitiBs  also  found  a  welcome  in  Hungaiy  mkder  Peter  the  Venetian  (p^  380) 
and  then  under  the  AngeVins. 

(a)  Wett  Hungary. — The  counties  of  Eisenburg  and  ddenburg  on  the  slopee 

of  the  Leitha  mountain  range,  at  the  base  of  which  lies  the  Lake  of  Neusiedler^ 
and  also  the  valleys  formed  by  the  spin  s  of  t  he  Enstcrn  AIj  s  of  Styria  and  Austria, 
are  inhabited  by  the  German  people  of  the  Uieozes,  also  known  as  Heanzes,^ 
Henzes,  or  Heinzea.  Upon  an  area  of  some  400  square  miles  are  to  be  found 
30,000  Slavs  ("water  Croatians 10,900  Jews,  about  5,000  Mag3-ars,  and  about 
300,000  Germans,  who  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  (^atli^dic  Church.  The 
name  Hienz  or  Heanz  points  to  their  German  origin,  for  their  neighbours  would 
not  have  given  this  little  people  any  name  of  German  form.  Probably  the  name 
is  derived  from  Heins,  Hens,  or  Aenz  (HeinridL  or  Henry),  and  consequenUy 
has  the  meaning  "  Henry's  yn'ople."  The  emperor  Henry  III  indeed  undertook 
repeated  expeditions  to  Huugury  (cf.  p.  380),  and  occupied  the  west  for  some  time. 
Another  tradiiiuu  iclls  of  a  castle  owner  named  Henzo,  after  whom  the  whole 
district  was  known  as  Hoizonia;  under  Ladislaus  IV  (1272-1290)  th«e  was 
indeed  a  royal  chamberlain  named  Hencz.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  this  little 
jieople  may  have  inherited  their  name  from  Count  Henry  of  Giissing  (Kuscyn, 
Xussen,  Kyssiu;  1228  to  the  eud  of  1274);  he  founded  one  of  the  most  powerful 
famflies,  was  for  a  time  palatine  of  the  empire,  and  is  often  mentioned  in  the 
frontier  wars  against  Styria  and  tlie  Austrians.  He  founded  numerous  fortresses 
in  these  districts,  including  tlie  castle  of  Ternstein  and  the  town  of  GUns.  His 
sons,  Ivan  (John),  Peter,  Nicholas,  and  Henry,  all  occupied  high  positions,  and  are 
named  in  the  documents  *  Henry's  sons";  they  all  worked  to  secure  the  prestige 
of  their  family.  Almost  all  the  fortresses  on  the  western  frontisr  were  in  their 
|)o«<?oo<;iou.  The  garrison"^  of  tlie«c  fortresses  were  exclusively  Oermnn,  recruited 
for  the  most  part  from  the  surrounding  inhabitants,  and  may  therefore  have  taken 
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the  name  Hien?:es  or  Haenj^es,  or  have  received  it  from  their  master.  It  must 
said  that,  accordiug  to  J.  W.  Nagl,  the  name  simply  meaus  "  jpoultry-merchaat." 

The  reniiumts  of  ttiat  Bavariia  settleineiit  founded  here  hj  Gluirlee  the  Greet  t» 
oppose  the  Avars  (thou^  we  neinl  not  assume  that  the  colonial  acliviiy  of  Charles 
extended  beyond  the  east  frontier  into  Pauuonian  territory)  (k\olu}K-J  iuio  flour- 
isliing  Bavarian  communities  under  the  Frankish  margraves ;  like  these,  the  settle- 
ments of  the  Hieniaee  suffered  no  doubt  considerable  damage  by  the  occupation 
of  the  eountiy  by  the  Hoogaiiaiu,  but  soon  received  important  lemforoeinents 
in  the  nnraemns  Cerinan  prisoners  brought  hy  the  Hungarians  from  (German 
countrit's  in  the  course  uf  their  raids.  This  (termau  group  of  communities  was 
especially  strengthened  in  the  lirat  place  by  the  neighbourhood  of  Austria  and 
Styria,  and  Anther  by  the  ineorpocation  of  German  nobles^  sndi  as  the  Counts  of 
Giissmg  and  their  near  relatives  tlie  Luds  of  llederv^r  (Iledrichsburg),  the  Coimts 
of  St.  Georgen  and  Bfising,  tlie  8tau£eu  or  Meissen  Count  Gnth-Kcled,  the  knight  of 
Lindan  ( Lendva),  from  one  branch  of  whose  family  proceeded  tliat  vl  h&nSy  (sons 
of  the  Bbdub).  the  nobles  of  Biuad,  the  Count  of  Mattecedorf  (i  e.  Gross-Martiiuh- 
dorf),  and  especially  the  Counts  of  Cilli,  who  were  powLrful  between  1341  and 
1356  (cf.  above,  p.  385).  The  wooded  frontiiu-  di.<jtrict,  whiih  even  at  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Henry  III  was  so  inhospitable  that  he  was  only  able  to  penetrate 
into  Hungar}'  by  foUowing  tlie  long  windings  of  the  Baab,  was  transformed  by  the 
industry,  the  native  vigcmr,  the  common  seosSi  Bnd  the  God-fearing  work  of  tbe 
Hienzes  into  a  rich  agricultural,  timber-f!n"owing,  and  vine-boarin<i^  disti  iet ;  here 
these  people  clung  tenaciously  in  the  midst  of  their  progress  to  the  manners  and 
customs  of  th^  fnefBtlien»  and  preserred  their  Dati<mality  amongst  a  Pinno- 
Ugrian  population. 

Political  circumstance'^  were  almost  iuvarialjly  favourable  to  the  progress  of 
the  G^mans,  notwithstanding  the  many  disturbance.-)  which  constantly  burst  over 
tiie  West  In  1440,  when  Eisenstadt  was  moitgaged  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the 
Austrian  doke  Albrecht,  the  German  nationality  received  a  strong  reinforcement. 
WIt!i  the  cnn?^ent  of  the  Ilunuariau  nohilitv  Kiu'^  ^latthias  Oirvimis  ceded  to  the 
emperor  Frederick  111  Furchtenstein  (ur  Frukao,  iurmeriy  a  castle  of  Matters- 
dorf  under  a  count),  GUns,  Kobersdorf,  Reclinitz,  Bernstein,  and  Hornst^in,  with 
their  suiroundiiig  districts.  Eisrastadt  and  Forohtenstein  were  incorporated  with 
Htmgary  in  1622,  when  the  emperor  Ferdinand  11  mortgafred  these  towns  at  a 
hi;^di  rate  to  Couut  Nichfdas  of  K-^terhj^zy  (palatine  in  1625,  died  1645);  it  was 
here  that  Joseph  Haydn  lived  irom  1761  to  1769  (cL  VoL  Vlll).  The  towns 
and  villages  of  the  Hienses  enjoyed  especial  privileges.  In  1328  King  Cbarles 
Bobert  confirmed  all  the  old  privileges  of  the  town  of  Giins,  which  were  alsa 
recognised  by  King  Louis  I,  Sigismund,  Ferdinand  I,  and  the  following  Haps- 
burgs.  In  1373  Eisenstadt  received  a  charter  written  in  German  from  the  bishop 
of  Agiam,  Stephen  of  Kanisa ;  this  was  confirmed  in  1447  by  Ihike  Albrecht  YI 
of  Auatiia.  Odenburg,  the  capital  of  the  Hienzes,  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
Roman  town  Searalianta,  ^e^.■i^  ♦"!  a  charter  in  1260;  it<  terms  were  considerably 
extended  by  Ladislaus  ill  to  the  '  German  citizens  and  strangers"  dwelling  thei-e, 
in  consequence  of  their  special  services  in  the  war  i^;ainst  the  Bohemian  kin|r 
Ottokar.  Andreas  III,  an  l  almost  all  later  rulers,  down  to  11'  I  and 
Joseph  T,  e(iually  ('unfirined  tlie  ])rivileges  of  this  town,  witbiu  the  wails  of  which, 
four  diets  were  held  and  two  queens  were  crowned. 
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The  neighbours  of  the  Hieuzes  are  the  "  Heidebauem "  (heath-peasaats),  who 
lived  upon  th»  ''heath*  oa  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Nensiedel,  ou  Schiitt  and 
near  Pressburg.   This  people  is  of  Suabian  origin ;  they  migrated  from  the  distriot 

on  llie  Btidensee  to  Huugarj'  during  the  Iteforuiatiou,  to  escape  the  per?ocution  of 
the  neighbouring  Austrian  nobles,  and  were  protected  by  Alaria,  the  consort  of 
Lewis  II,  about  1626.  When,  however,  the  Counter  Befonnatiou  in  Hungary 
prepared  to  suppceas  Protestantism  by  mors  vigorous  measuies  after  1640,  some 
of  the  heath-peasants  relumei!  to  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Churcli.  T!ie  two 
chief  settlements  of  the  1i 'I'.t h-yicusants,  the  towns  of  Wieselburg  (pn_>j>crly 
Moosburg,  ill  Latin  Musuuium,  aud  lu  Magyar  Mosony)  and  Altenburg,  belonged 
for  a  time  to  Austria.  Wieselbuig  was  under  the  German  imperial  government 
from  1063  to  1074,  and  Germans  were  received  among  the  noble  vassals  {lohagiones 
castri;  cf.  the  explanation  to  the  plate  facing  page  384,  paragraph  19).  The 
religious  house  of  Freising,  connected  with  Wieselburg,  received  a  gift  of  property 
from  the  emperor  Henry  III  as  early  as  the  year  1053.  When  Anna,  a  sister  of 
King  Lewis  II,  manded  the  Hapsbnig  Ferdinand  I,  she  rsosived  Altenburg  as 
a  dowry. 

The  neigh Ijourhood  of  the  Austrian  territories  bi-ought  with  it  the  consequence 
thai  the  settlements  Of  the  Hienzes  and  of  the  heath-peasants  took  but  Httle 
share  in  the  intenial  disturbances  or  tiie  foreign  wars  of  the  Hungarian  kingdom ; 

for  that  reason  they  were  able  to  presence  tlu'ir  Oermnn  nationality.  The  heath- 
peasant  has  indeed  been  named  the  representative  of  the  cosmopolitan  spirit 
among  the  West  Hungarian  Germans ;  he  accommodates  himsslf  meet  easily  to 
circumstanoes,  adapts  himself  to  the  neighbouring  Msgyars  and  Slavs  and  adopts 
their  language,  with  the  result  tliat  lii.s  own  German  dialect  often  becomes 
unrecognisable.  In  other  respects  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  heaih-peasaut 
and  the  Hienzcs  do  not  diverge,  but  plainly  bear  signs  of  piu«  Germanic  origin. 
Their  discipline,  their  sense  of  honour,  and  their  deep  religious  feeling  mark  the 
serious  character  of  these  peoples,  notwithstanding  their  apparent  carelessness 
and  easiness  of  hfe. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Tin-ks,  the  ecclesiastical  aud  i^ecuiar  nobles 
attempted,  by  bringing  in  German  colonists,  to  restore  the  depopulated  and 
devastated  districts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  on  the  heights  of  the 
V^rtesgebirge  and  of  the  Uakouyer  Wald,  ou  the  Central  Danube  and  in  the 
comer  between  the  Danube  and  the  Drave.  At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  archbiBhops  of  Gran  settled  Suabians  and  Franks  upon  their  property. 
In  1^0  in  the  oomitate  of  Pesth,  Suabian  immigrants  founded  the  town  of 
Izsasze};,  and  six  years  later  restored  the  ruins  '.f  1  )una-Haraszti.  The  Duke 
Charles  of  Lorraine  and  Frince  Eugene  also  seiiled  Germans  on  their  property  at 
Ofen;  their  example  was  followed  by  the  Counts  Zichy,  HAdar,  and  Grassal- 
kovich.  In  the  year  1718  Germans  from  the  Illiiiie  districts  wt're  settled  on  the 
property  of  the  lords  in  the  ooniitates  of  Tolna  and  Baranva.  The  Austrian  field- 
marshals,  who  had  been  rewarded  with  extensive  lands  in  Hungary  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Turks,  attempted  to  attract  German  colonists  tMther.  In  the 
majority  of  such  settlements  the  German  nationality  has  survived  to  the  present 
day,  thouwh  weakened  in  many  respects.  These  Gprnian  settlements  never  played 
an  indepeodeut  part  in  the  political  history  of  Hungary. 
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(6)  Northern  Hungary,  (a)  TTie  Mining  Towns /  iht  North-west. —  Of  much 
greater  political  importance,  and  sometimes  of  decisive  importance,  have  been  the 
Germans  in  Northern  Iluugaiy.  Belonging  for  tlie  most  pan  to  ihe  population 
,  of  Lover  Saxony  and  Centi^  Gernmny  (Iliuringen  and  Silesia),  tliey  reached  their 
present  home,  between  tJie  last  third  of  the  twelfth  century  and  the  middle-  of  the 
thirteenth,  in  the  course  of  several  advanoe*  to  the  slojies  of  the  Carpailiians ; 
the  best  mode  of  understanding  this  colonising  process  is  to  study  the  historical 
work  of  Fmnz  Krones.^  Their  main  callit^  was  mining,  but  they  owed  much 
of  their  prosperity  to  their  commercial  activity  and  their  manufactorii^  industry ; 
and  tliey  ieLei\  ed  grants  of  inuuicipal  privilege  througli  which  they  vsrere  enabled 
to  ])roduce  a  pro8j)erou»  burgher  class.  Beginning  witli  the  district  of  the  heath- 
peasants,  whose  representatives  in  Germany  sent  a  few  offshoots  over  the  Danube, 
tbeir  central  point  was  Pressbuig,  which  the  Hapsburgs  made  from  1642  the 
town  for  the  coronation  of  tlic  Hungarian  kings  and  tht*  seat  of  the  assembly. 
Most  of  these  advance  posts  have  been  absorbed,  with  a  few  scanty  exceptions,, 
by  the  surrounding  Slovack-Kuiheuian  population. 

The  most  northern  points  of  the  Gaman  nationality  were  formeriy  the  mining 
towns  of  "  Lower  Hiuigary,"  Kremnitz,  Schemnitz,  Neuaohl,  K^nigsberg,  libethen 
Dilln,  Pukkanz,  and  Bries;  in  the  nci<^hb<inrhood  of  these,  mining  was  apparently 
carried  on  from  an  early  period.  The  lirsi  Geriuaus  may  have  settled  here 
.at  the  same  date  when  others  occupied  Zips  in  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth 
oentur)'.  The  oldest  mining  colony,  Schemnitz,  received  corporate  privileges  from 
B^la  IV  as  early  as  1*244.  The  "municipal  and  mining  code  of  Seheninitz," 
composed  in  two  sections  on  the  basis  of  ih^  royal  document  in  the  thirteenth 
eentniy  by  the  "  sworn  representatives  of  the  town,"  detailed  in  forty  sections  the 
"  town  rights "  and  in  twenty  the "  mining  rights,"  aiul  was,  in  the  course  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  extended  to  inrhide  most  of  the  remaining  mining  towns, 
so  far  as  they  had  nut  already  charters  of  their  own.  In  1255  the  men  of  Neusohi 
acquired  the  ijglit  to  carry  on  mining  free  of  taxation ;  their  ttily  obligation  was 
to  }>aj  a  tenth  part  of  the  gold  and  an  eighth  of  the  silver  to  the  royal  treasury, 
and  to  serve  under  the  king's  flag  in  eampaigns.  They,  too,  were  allowed  tlie 
ordeul  of  battle  (after  the  old  Saxon  custom),  with  swords  and  round  shields. 
It  was,  however.  King  Stephan  V  who  first  gave  Neusohi  its  charter  of  freedom 
in  the  year  127L  Kremnitz  wliidi  had  be^  the  seat  of  the  imperial  chamber- 
lain from  132:-',  wa.«;  given  rights  hitlierto  enjoyed  only  by  the  riidi  Kuttenburg 
in  P.oliemia,  by  King  Charles  Bobert,  with  the  con.-ient  of  tiie  secular  and  ecclesi- 
aiitical  nobles.  Thus  the  people  of  Kremuitii  were  able  to  live  under  judgest  of 
their  own  choice,  and  could  be  prosecuted  for  debt  by  none  in  the  whole  country. 

In  1424,  when  King  Sigismuud  handed  over  the  mountain  towns  to  his  second 
wife,  Barbara  of  Cilli  (died  1451),  the  result  was  that  they  remained  a  coherent 
group  m  the  possession  of  (he  TTuugarian  queen,  and  received  extensive  privileges 
enabling  them  to  attain  a  ]>ros])(M  ity  which  aroused  the  envy  and  the  avarice  of  Uie 
loids  of  neighbouring  ca.stles.  The  castles  which  surrounded  that  district  in  a  circle 
were  partly  in  possession  of  ilie  Hussite  leader  (Uskra  (p.  385)  and  partly  in  that 
of  the  family  of  D<5czy  and  of  other  nobles.  In  1497  tJie  quarrel  broke  out,  but 
soon  ended  in  a  compromise.  Meanwhile  the  mining  towns  enjoyed  the  favour  of 
the  powerful  families  of  Thurz6  and  Fiigger,  with  whose  support  they  were  able  to 

>  ■  Zur  Gescbiebto  4a  degtaeben  yolkatnitt  In  EMftttbenhndA^**  Gni,  1878. 
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emerge  A-ictoi-iously  from  the  stniggle.  Towards  the  elo.^e  of  the  fifteenth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteeiuh  centuries  tlie  niiniiiir  towns  uLtuiued  the  zenith  of  their 
prosperity,  notwitlistandiug  Llie  attacks  of  the  Turks  uud  the  devastations  o£  hostile 
ttrmies.  Their  export  coppw  trade  extended  bcTOod  Ciaocrw-  to  Dantz^  and  the 
Hansa  towns,  even  to  Antwerp  and  Venice.  The  lessee  of  the  mines  of  Neusohl, 
Alexius  Thurzo,  chancellor  of  the  imperial  exchequer,  was  regarded  in  1523  as 
*'  the  ricliest  man  in  Hungarj-,"  while  his  relations  in  Augsburg,  the  Fuggers  (VoL 
VII,  p.  77),  were  for  a  long  time  bankers  of  the  Hungarian  kings ;  in  1523  this 
bouse  lent  sLxty-fiire  thousand  ducats  to  King  Lewis  II. 

The  disturbance's  of  i1u>  seventeenth  century  bronf^ht  n  grievous  coiif^equence 
upon  the  mining  towns.  In  1620  Ciabnel  Bethleu  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
king  of  Hungary  in  Neueohl,  and  from  1619  the  mining  towns  were  forced  to 
pa}  liiin  heavy  taxes.  During  the  disturbancea  in  the  time  of  IWk6czy  and 
TSkdly,  these  towns  were  not  only  the  scene  of  warfare,  but  also  lost  their  pros- 
perity in  cousei^uenoe  of  extortions  and  devastation.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  oentniy  the  mines  became  leas  productive,  for  natnral  reasons.  As 
an  additional  calamit}'  came  the  persecutions  of  the  Counter  Beformation,  to  which 
meinher.s  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine  were  exposed.  The  inspoverished  mining  towns 
were  now  occupied  by  Slovacks  and  here  and  there  by  Mag}-ars.  The  nobility 
seized  the  greater  part  of  the  mines.  A  century,  however,  was  needed  to  reduce 
the  Oennan  nationality  in  this  place  to  its  jneseot  low  ebb;  to-di^  only  family 
names  and  place  names  are  German,  the  ]K<pnlation  is  Slovack. 

The  same  fate       sutiered  by  the  Germans  in  the  neighbouring  counties  of 
3&rs,  Neutra,  and  Thurocz,  where  remnants  of  the  formerly  thick  population 
remain  only  in  three  grou^  in  the  midst  of  Slovadc&  The  main  group  is  in  the 
district  of  Kremnitz,  and  includes  the  boroi^h  of  Kri(c)kerhau  (Kriegerhai, 
Handlova)  and  the  villages  of  Honcschhnu,  Koneschhiiu,  Neu-HSu,  "Drexelhau, 
Treselh&u,  Perk,  Schwabeubof,  and  Bleifuss.    The  second  is  composed  of  the 
borough -of  Dentsch-Proben  and  the  villages  of  Benesi^hiiu,  Klein4^ben,  Oeidel 
(Gajdel),  Schmiedshais^,  Fundstollen,  BelteLsdwf,  and  Zeche.   The  ^bSxd  groups 
finally,  in  which  the  German  nationality  h  now  on  the  point  of  disappearance 
consists  o£  the  villages  of  Old  and  New  Stuben,  Upper  and  Jxjwer  l  urz,  GlaserfaHu, 
BOshKu,  Muniehwies,  Lorenzen  and  Deutsch-PUsen  in  the  Honter  comitate^ 
HorliwioseTi  and  Litten  in  the  Bars  comitate,  BrestenhBu,  Ile'twii;,  and  Kliseriuiii 
in  tilt;  ThiHt'>''z  emnitate.     As  these  namps  slmw,  mo5t  uf  tliese  places  were 
"  clearings  "  (Huue),  that  is  to  say,  clearings  in  the  uninhabited  forest.  The  earliest 
settlement  may  have  been  Prolxai  in  flie  eomitate  of  Neutra,  v^ich  obtained  its 
lights  about  1280  from  King  Ladislaus  the  Cumanian;  them  were  renewed  by 
Andreas  TTI  in  1293.    The  Germans  of  this  district  are  kno'?\'n  as  Kriker  Hiiuer, 
after  their  settlement  of  Krikerhau.  The  Slovacks  called  them  mockingly  "  Ilander- 
burzen,"  a  name  natiuully  derived  from  the  trade  in  roots  and  medicinal^herbs  which 
the  people  of  Mttniohwiesen  carried  on;  theses  like  the  Silesian  Abenttnten 
("  laboranten "),  travell'"'d  far  into  the  interior  of  foreicrn  rountries  as  wandering 
physicians.    The  Hnni^arian  "HaudUrtler"  is  devoted  ''■<  'his  house-to-house  trade; 
his  country  is  unfruitful  and  poor.    The  "  town "  of  ixnkerhiiu  consists  only  of 
log  huts,  one  storey  high,  scattered  profusely  in  the  forest  On  this  model  also 
the  remaining  "  h&u  "  \illages  are  built.   Cultivated  land,  chiefly  upon  the  heights, 
is  somewhat  unproductive  and  eztEBOxdinadly  difficult  to  plough.  The  earth  in 
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parts  ba3  to  he  carried  up  in  baskets ;  a  heavy  dowupour  of  rain  comes  and  the 
■With,  with  the  potatoes  and  the  rest  of  the  harreat,  slips  down  hilL  Tbio  men 
travel  abroad  in  the  sumnu  r  .us  pedlers  and  leave  the  task  of  agrioulture  to  the 

women.  The  prif^t  {joes  about  amon^j  them  and  prays  and  preaches  only  in  Sla- 
vonic Honourable  and  good-tempcrud,  iudu^trious,  seutiible,  and  reliable  as  is 
their  character  at  the  present  day,  they  give  the  general  impicession  of  a  backward 
;and  retrograde  race.  Their  low  level  of  intellectual  power  has  contributed  to  the 
loss  of  their  consciousnefis  nf  nermaii  nationality  and  has  facilitated  the  general 
■denationalisation  of  the  Hiiu  villagers. 

They  are  advancing  towards  the  same  fate  that  has  come  npon  the  German 
settlements,  in  Nuriliwcst  Hungary,  of  Sillein,  Skalitz,  Privitz  (Piivigye),  Kosen- 
burg,  ami  Karitfen,  all  of  wliir  li  were  at  one  time  inhabited  by  Germans.  The  little 
town  of  Siilein  used  the  privileges  of  Tesohen  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century ;  Lewis  I  had  refused  them  to  the  inhabitants  in  1370,  but  his  permission 
was  granted  in  1382.  At  a  later  period  they  lived  according  to  the  privileges  of 
Karpfen;  this  place,  which  is  mentioned  as  n  "Saxnn  colony"  in  12"8,  rec^fivcil, 
after  the  devastations  of  the  ^Mongols  in  the  year  1243,  that  iniixn  tant  cliarter 
which  places  it  on  the  same  footing  as  Stuhlweissenburg  and  Ofeu.  The  process 
of  denationalisation  began  in  the  seventeenth  centory,  and  at  tiie  present  day  the 
past  is  only  pvserved  in  a  few  German  names  of  plain  and  moont^n. 

(/S)  Zips.  —  Passing  over  the  ruins  of  Gerjnan  nationality  in  the  northwest,  we 
«ome  to  the  extreme  north  of  Hungary  to  the  soadiem  slopea  of  the  OarpathianB, 
where  we  find  the  vigorous  German  tribe  of  the  people  of  Zips,  who  since  the 
seventh  cPTitmy  have  had  a  settle<l  home  ainiil  the  romantic  surroundings  of  the 
high  mountain  range,  and  by  their  steady  industry  have  secured  prosperity  and 
lepntation  among  the  ne^hbouriug  [teoples.  The  wealth  of  timber,  the  number  of 
mountain  streams,  and  the  nature  of  the  uatunil  products  of  ilie  "Silva  zepus"  (in 
Mag)"ar  Szepo^)  limited  the  af:n'i''fltur;il  jm  issibilities  of  the  place  and  naturally 
turned  the  inhabitants  to  industrial  occupations.  Thus  the  inhabitant  of  Zips 
became  a  workman;  "his  leg  hnts,  originally  scattered  about,  gradually  drew 
<doBer  together,  and  item  this  nnoouth  nucleus  developed  the  towering  town." 
Centres  of  Cerman  nationality  were  the  capital  of  I-,eutschau  (Hungarian  T/iese), 
which  was  built  in  1245,  the  towns  of  Giilluitz,  Kusmark  (Kdsmark),  Guieseu 
(Kuiesen),  Bdia,  Neudorf  (Iglo,  a  town  from  1271  and  a  free  miuiug  town  from 
1358),  Leibitz,  Lablau,  Deutschendorf  (Popnid),  Padleln,  Kirchdrauf  (Szepes- 
Y^ralja),  Gf  irgenhnrp,  and  Walkndorf,  which  in  1224  conrhKled  an  alliance  and 
began  to  play  tlieir  I'ait  in  the  same  century  as  an  indepemieui  whole ;  moreover, 
the  northern  localities  of  Lublau,  Gniesen,  Pudlein,  foimded  by  settlers  from 
Little  Poland,  and  WaHendorf,  were  laigdy  populated  by  Italians.  There  is 
evidence  to  prove  the  connection  of  the  last  named  of  these  towns  with  Stxassburg 
in  Alf^ace  at  a  remarkably  early  period. 

The  iirst  definite  occujiation  of  Zips  by  the  Germans  probably  falls  in  the 
etormy  period  of  G^za  H  (p.  878),  was  in  alliance  with  ^e  Wehf  dnke,  Heniy 
the  Lion.  Tradition  spealcs  of  &m  Count  Reiiiold  (Renaldus),  wlio  was  tliC'  king's 
chief  justicp,  and  led  his  brother  compatriots  into  this  district  about  1 150.  A  con- 
temporary Byzantine  writer,  Johannes  Kinuamos,  speaks  of  aa  army  of  Czechs 
«nd  SazoQB  which  was  gathered  by       in  1156,  for  a  war  against  Ctonatnntinoplft 
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It  was  not  until  the  end  of  tlie  twdfth  eentuij,  iinder  BHa  III,  that  the  main 

reinforcement  reached  Zips;  this  was  drawn  chiefly  from  Central  Germany,  espe- 
cially from  Silesia.  The  modem  dialect  f)f  Zips  is  allied  to  that  of  Silrsia.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  individual  stragglers  loilowed,  after  Gertrude 
ol  Andedis-Menuif  the  first  wife  of  Andreas  II,  had  conferred  property  in  Zips  cm 
seveial  Tyrolese noble  families;  from  their  leader,  Kiidi^cr  >f  Deutsch-Matrei, the 
Berzeviczy  derived  their  descent  The  oppressive  rule  oi  the  nobility  <»f  Gennan 
extraction  seems  even  then  to  have  become  so  highly  unpo]»ular  ihat  in  1213 
the  national  Magyar  party  l>egan  a  bloody  revolt  against  the  queen  regent,  who 
favoured  the  Germans  (cf.  p.  381,  above).  After  the  invasion  of  ihc  Mongols,  which 
divides  the  history  of  Zips,  like  that  of  so  many  other  distiirts,  into  two  sffirre?, 
a  large  intiux  of  immigrants  appeared  iu  the  fourteenth  centur}\  chiefly  fn>m 
Silesia  and  Thttringia.  In  a  shq^  time  the  German  places  In  this  remote  mountain 
district  became  so  prosperous  that  the  society  of  the  derg}  of  Zips,  founded  about 
12i>2  under  their  provost,' ami  known  after  124S  as  a  "  sodalitate  "  or  "  confrater- 
nity," arranged  the  secular  or  ecclesiastical  atlairs  of  the  country.  In  1274  Ladis- 
laus  IV  confirmed  the  rights  of  this  society;  in  1297  Andieas  III  also  gave  it  the 
right  to  oollect  tithe&  Before  1271  Stephan  Y  had  given  his  "  faithful  Saxons  of 
Zips "  a  " privilegium "  as  a  guarantee  of  their  "independence."  Thereafter  these 
"royal  j)laces"  had  to  pay  three  hundred  marks  of  silver  every  year,  in  return  for 
which  they  were  £i"ee  of  all  other  contributions,  and  in  time  of  wur  had  to  place 
fifty  armed  men  beneath  the  king^s  banner.  They  were  allowed  to  ehoose  their 
own  count,  wlio  governed  them  according  to  their  rights,  and  also  their  clergy. 
Hunting,  fishing,  and  mining  ri^^hts  were  also  recognised  in  their  charters.  After 
the  death  of  the  last  Aipad  ^1<>01;,  under  the  leadership  of  the  soldier  Matthtius 
of  Esdk,  of  the  mountain  fortress  of  Trentschin,  the  noUlity  of  the  Waag  district 
attempted  a  revolt.  The  pe(-»ple  of  Zips,  who  had  formerly  done  homage  to  Wenzel 
and  Otto  (]>.  now  joined  the  Angevin  Charles  Robert,  who  with  their  help 

decisively  duieaied  the  west  Kuugaiian  nobility  (the  Giissinger,  etc. ;  oL  above, 
p.  :{98)  at  Kozgony  in  the  valley  of  the  T(h)arcza  (1312).  In  recognition  of  the  ser- 
vices which  they  had  "  willingly  done  him  since  his  youtli,"  and  for  their  "  manly 
and  faithful  stnijrple  against  Matthias  of  Trentsehin,  in  which  they  spared  neither 
pei-sou  nor  purse,"  Charles  Kobert  iu  1318  coutirmed  the  privileges  of  the  tweuty- 
fbiir  royal  towns.  On  the  basis  of  this  charter  the  diiefs,  representativea^  and 
eldi  rs  in  1370  draw  up  an  important  legal  code,  ihe^arbttriuni  "  (tliatis,  free 
choiee  or  convention)  of  the  Sa.xons  in  Zips;  this  was  recognised  in  the  same  year 
by  King  Lewis,  and  thus  became  law.  Ecclesiasticism,  a  ktve  of  discipline,  a 
strong  sense  of  honesty,  aie  the  most  striking  features  of  this  code.  Manufactures 
at  this  flourishing  period  were  controlled  by  guOda  and  associaticms.  Trade  and 
industry  began  to  develop  in  the  towns  and  plains.  Numerous  foreigners  lived 
here  aU  the  year  round,  f^r  the  reason  that  a  vigorous  commercial  intercourse 
went  on  between  this  place  and  Pulaud  and  Silesia. 

Exactly  one  hundred  }'ears  after  the  confirmation  of  the  privil^es  by  CShailea 
Robert  the  first  heavy  blow  fell  upon  Zips.  On  November  8, 1412,  the  emperor- 
king  Sigismund  I,  who  was  in  a  constant  state  of  financial  embarassment,  mort- 
gaged the  thirteen  settlements  of  Zips,  together  with  the  royal  fiefs  of  Lvihlau, 

^  A  digoitory  of  tUis  nature  is  nlrMily  kuo«ru  to  us  from  the  year  1209  in  iLe  person  of  the  diplomatic 
AUIS,  « ImtluiiM-Uir  of  the  m1»Te<iuuiicd  BiU^^. 
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Podl6iD«  and  Gniesen,  to  TIadislaT  of  PaUnd.   IIm  alliance  of  tiie  towns  of  Zips 

was  continued  for  a  time  even  after  their  alienation.  But  they  were  handed  over 
to  Polish  officials,  who  soon  began  to  exercise  an  arbitrary  authority  in  the  mort- 
gaged districts  and  made  it  au  hereditary  starosty.  At  the  instance  of  the  Hun- 
garian Diet,  YladislaT  m  promised  to  give  back  the  countiy  in  1440,  but  in  the 
agreement  of  Altenbiug  between  Hungary  and  Poland  the  mottgige  was  renewed 
(1474).  Thi3  agreement  sealed  the  dnnm  of  the  German  nationality  in  the 
northern  districts  and  iu  part  of  the  southern. 

Further  damage  was  inflicted  by  the  intrusioii  of  the  Hussites  and  the 
supremacy  of  Bohemian  mercenaries  imd^  Giskra  (pi  S85).  Political  incie]>end- 
ence  ili?iij>peared ;  towns  that  remained  Hunfrariati  were  deserted,  and  were  li.uidod 
over  by  the  kiug  to  the  noble  families.  Thus  King  Matthias  couferred  upon  his 
fnithftd  Emetich  Zdpulya  the  hereditary  county  of  Zi]>s,  and  also  in  1S80  the 
possession  of  the  town  of  Ka-smark,  which  had  been  made  a  royal  free  town, 
torrnther  with  the  uiue  jiarishes  altaclu'd  it.  After  John  Zsipolya,  tlie  nephew 
of  Ejoerich  (1530),  Kusuiark  came  iuto  llie  hands  of  the  Pole  llierojiyma'^  Laski, 
while  Alexius  Thurzo  acc^uired  possession  of  Eisdorf  (the  Isaci  of  the  deed  of 
gift  of  1209),  Eulenbach,  Donner9mark(t),  Miillenbach  and  Kirn  (both,  no  doubt, 
(^f  "  Flemish  "origin),  Odorin,  Eispilorf,  (Gruss-).Schlageudorf,  and  Sperndnrf.  After 
the  cxiiiiption  vi  the  family  of  Thurzo  of  I'lCttelsdorf  (Betlilenfalva),  tho  nine 
places  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Count  Csaky  in  lOM,  and  soon  sank  to  the 
position  of  small  viUages  under  a  territorial  master ;  Esismark  alone  was  able  to 
resist  the  intrusion  of  the  Magyar  nobility  and  of  the  Slavs>  and  to  seeure 
lecoguition  as  a  frM  tnwn  in  lfi55. 

In  the  course  of  tliese  distresses  the  Germans  of  Zips  would  in  no  long  time 
have  suffered  an  invasion  of  foreign  nationalities  had  not  the  German  element  in 
Upper  Hungary  been  strengthened  predsely  at  that  moment  by  the  Beformation 
with  its  (rcrraan  preaching  and  its  Oemian  hymns.  The  close  connection  with 
Germany,  in  the  high  schools  of  which  several  pupils  from  Zips  studied  the 
sciences  every  year,  brought  with  it  the  consequence  that  men  like  Martin  Cziriak 
a  pupil  of  Molauchthon,  Thomas  Preisiier,  and  Hi  i  iv;  Leutseher  boldly  and  suc- 
cej^sftillr  fought  against  the  Cathuru'  <  !eriry.  The  i;>'fi irmatiriii  was  f^nrried  out 
thei-efore  in  1546  throughout  the  country  of  Zips  notwithstanding  the  decrees  of 
1523  and  1525,  in  which  it  was  declared  that  "all  liutherans  with  their  supporters 
and  adherents  woidd  be  regarded  as  open  heretics  and  enemies  of  the  sacred 
Virgin  Maty,  and  would  be  pvmislied  by  exectition  and  contisration  of  their  prop- 
erty." On  tlie  l!6th  of  October  of  this  year  the  eniire  clei^y  of  Zips  publicly 
acknowledged  the  Evangelical  creed.  The  intellectual  revival  brought  with  it 
fresh  devolopment  of  tiade  and  manufaotura  The  linen  and  cloth  fabrics  of  Zips 
and  the  leather  and  metal  w  ik  of  the  country  were  famous  far  and  wide  on  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  in  the  ntidst  of  Kussia  and  in  Constantinople.  At  Whit- 
suntide, Greeks,  Russians,  and  Serbs,  even  North  Germans,  were  iu  the  hubii  of  visit- 
ing the  country  to  make  their  purchases.  The  inhabitants  were  an  enterprising 
and  energetic  little  people  who  kept  in  touch  with  the  mother  countiy  in  their 
new  mountain  home  and  created  a  civilization  whii  h  raided  the  citizens  and  the 
peasants  of  the  time  to  a  height  of  prosperity  and  intelligence  unusual  in  Hungary. 

Soon,  however,  this  revival  of  German  science  and  art  was  eaqvoaed  to  severe 
attacks.  In  1588  opposition  to  the  new  faith  began  at  the  instigation  of  Martin 
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Pethe,  the  provost  of  Zips,  and  in  lfjn4  the  f^jiposition  dovt'loped  into  a  vigoroua- 
counter  reformaiiou.  The  goveramect  Catlu  (•innnjissimu'i  s  appeared  in  Zips 
auil  attempted  to  force  the  inhabitaots  tosurreuder  their  churches  to  the  Catholics; 
but  the  peoftle  rose  io  revolt  and  drove  out  the  commissionfira.  The  disturbances- 
imder  Steplian  Bocskay  aod  the  ]xace  of  Vienna  of  1606  (p.  390)  put  an  end  for 
some  time  to  the  persecution  ol  the  I'roLestants  in  Zips.  But  in  16:V2  the  Jesuits, 
ia  conjunction  with  the  Mugjar  Catholic  nobles  and  witli  the  military  and  civil 
authorities,  recommenced  the  work  of  fordble  eonversion.  The  Protestaot  deigy 
lost  their  property  and  were  driven  out  of  the  coiintry ;  Ibeir  churches  were  taken 
from  them  by  the  soldiers  and  handed  over  to  the  Catholics.  This  work  wa» 
continued  by  a  process  of  forcibly  dcuatiunalising  the  towns  and  parishes  and  hy 
electing  Mt^yar  nobles  as  councillois  and  judges.  Notwithstanding  the  vigorou» 
support  which  tl^  gave  to  all  those  political  '  ^  which  took  place  in  the 
interests  of  the  new  creed,  during,'  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  under 
Bocskay,  Bethlcu,  Tukoly,  and  >  ranz  Kukoczy  the  Germans  of  Zips  bad  to  sutler 
the  hardest  treatment  from  their  own  allies.  Devastation,  persecution*  and 
oppression  of  every  kind  produced  the  result  tiiat  the  (iermans  grew  steadily 
weaker  thronph  the  advanro  of  tlie  Hungarians  and  of  the  pmductive  adaptable 
and  capable  iSlovacks.  About  1724  the  town  judge  Laczkd  (or  Spinner)  of 
Gniesen  wrote  in  bis  chronicle  years  ago  thou  wast  like  a  fair  and  well-dressed 
maiden,  now  tbott  art  like  a  poor  beggar-woman  asking  an  mIihs."  In  many  of  the 
German  free  towns  of  Upper  TTungary  the  oveithrow  of  trade  and  manufacture 
created  a  proletariat  which  speedily  etiaced  the  achievements  of  former  prosperity. 
Notwithstanding  the  depth  of  this  overthrow,  wherever  a  hand's-breadth  of  favour- 
aide  soil  was  to  be  found,  the  irrepressible  vigour  of  vht-  inhabitants  brought  forth 
new  results.  German  inthistry  and  rcfmomy  survived  the  worst  disasters,  and 
eventually  succeeded  in  producing  a  feeble  similitude  of  former  prosperity.  Among 
the  free  towns,  industrial  and  commercial  life  continued  to  flourish.  The  Germou 
language  was  predominant  notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  Magyar,  Slav,  and 
Low  Latin,  and  was  (he  medium  of  constant  cunimnniriitii  in  with  foreign  coimtries. 
The  feelinn^of  Geniian  nationality  was,  howt-ver,  ierril>ly  shattered  (Franz  Kroncs). 

Io  1772  thirteen  places  mortgaged  to  Poland  were  reunited  with  Hungary,  and 
^the  sixteen  towns  of  Zips"  were  placed  under  a  special  Count,  as  judge  and 
supreme  administrative  official ;  the  einpress-<|ueen  Maria  Theresa  not  cnly  con- 
firmed the  previ  ius  inivileges,  but  added  new  rights  in  1775.  During  the  next 
century  the  German  nationality  of  Zips  exerted  itself  to  recover  the  intellectual 
and  economic  prosperity  of  the  former  age,  when,  on  October  1,  1876,  its  ptsition 
as  a  crown  district  came  to  an  end  and  the  towns  wei-e  incorporated  in  the 
county  of  Zips;  this  was  a  blow  to  the  furtli  r  devel"prnent  of  the  German 
nationality  there  settled.  Since  the  bxuidiug  of  the  railway  through  the  moun- 
taioous  district  trade  and  commerce  have  again  revived.  A  new  spirit  of  enter- 
prise, new  confidenci  ,  and  enei  ^ry  has  inspired  the  Germans,  who  have  been  able 
to  maintain  their  nationalii\  in  the  course  of  eenturies  in  the  face  of  many  a 
storm,  only  by  their  industry,  honesty,  domestic  economy,  and  scriouti  view  of  life^ 
It  must  be  said  that  old  habits  in  tlie  meantime  had  a^uost  entirely  disappeared. 
Oppression  from  without  and  humiliation  within  were  chiefly  t  '  Ma  me,  and  there 
can  he  no  prosj<eet  of  a  levlval  of  the  old  German  way  of  life  after  all  the 
leveUing  work  of  tima  .. 
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The  same  fate  came  upon  the  people  of  the  Griiude,  the  inhabitants  of  the  low- 
lands of  Zip-'.  The  "Griiiido"  extend  idtni^  tlie  Hemud  Jiivcr  an  1  include  the  places 
of  Schmdl(i)uitz,  Sto(o)ss,  Schwedier,  limsiedl,  Gcillnitz,  Krunipach,  and  Wagen- 
drussel.  From  early  times  they  formed  a  group  independent  of  Zips ;  to  it  belonged, 
the  Gemuuu  who  were  acattMed  in  isobtiOB  thnmghoub  Topsdiau  (Dobsdiau)* 
and  Upper  and  Lower  Metzenseifen.  Tlie  German  of  the  Griiude  is  disliuguished 
from  that  of  Zip'S  nnly  b\-  a  stronger  inl"u>ioii  o(  the  Au«irian  dialect.  This  little 
sinp  ut  lenitA/ry  wuii  cuiouiaed  ior  the  must  puit  in  tlie  course  of  the  foui'teenth 
century^  probably  by  immigrants  firom  Thfiringia  and  Up^)er  Germany.  Schmlfl- 
nitz,  fomided  in  1332  by  Charles  Eobert,  received  from  him  special  privileges  as 
a  niinin<?  town;  these  were  coufiderably  extended  by  King  Ixnvis  I  (l",i3)  and 
Sigi.sinuud  (^13^9).  Wagendrlissoi  and  ]\lUhlbach  had  already  receivetl  the  righta 
of  Zips  from  Ladislaua  IV,  about  1290.  The  earliest  mining  town  in  Upper 
Hungary  appeal's  to  be  Gdllnitz,  to  which  li<51a  IV  granted  privileges  and  extensive 
territory,  for  the  purpo«<6  of  ji;<iIJ,  sUver,  and  ii-on  mining;  this  territory  extended 
to  the  Hattert  or  Mark  of  Ka^chau  and  tu  the  frontiers  of  Uie  county  of  Giimtir. 
Ladislaus  IV»  Andreaa  III,  and  Charles  Bobert  recognised  the  earlier  righta  and 
considerably  extended  the  already  wide  possessions  of  the  town  by  fresh  grants. 
Aft*  ]  127fi  tlu!  town  appcai-s  ns"  a  r»  yul  fi.  i-  town."  Kotwithstanding  considerable 
opposition  fiom  ihe  Magyar  uobiliiy,  and  in  particular  from  John  Zupolya,  the 
town  rose  to  great  ]>rosperity,  until  Ferdinand  II  in  1627  confiscated  its  posses* 
sions  without  reason,  and  confeireil  tliem  upon  the  Count  Stcphan  Cziiky.  This 
position  of  lenitorial  subjecliou  luinc'l  the  prosperity  of  the  muiing  industry;  the 
impoverished  Germans  immigrated  and  made  room  for  Slav  settlers.  The  same 
fate  was  suffered  by  Upper  and  Lower  Metzenseifen,  established  in  the  fourteenth 
centniy  on  the  possessions  of  a  Prsemon^miteDsiau  abbey  which  Jasso  had 
founded  (12o5).  The  people  of  the  Griiude  had  also  built  several  settlements  in 
the  interior  of  the  couiUy  of  Gcimor.  The  settlement  of  Topschau  was  founded 
about  1326  by  tiie  noble  family  of  Bubek  (Lebek),  while  liosenau  obtained  town 
privileges  in  1383  and  remained  a  pure  German  mining  town  until  the  middle- 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  though  the  German  elemoit  has  now  abeolatdy 
disappeated. 

A  giuomy  supplement  to  the  history  of  German  nationality  in  Hungary'  is  pro- 
vided by  the  ne^bounng  counties  ol  Alban ja  and  S&roS)  and  more  particularly  by 
the  free  town  of  Kaschau ;  this  was  originally  a  Hungarian  place  (Cassa),  and  about 
1200  under  Enierich  i-eceived  fron^  Upper  Gei  niany  a  number  of  settlers,  who  were 
considerably  reinforced  in  1261  by  further  immigration.  The  new  arrivals  founded 
Oberkaaebau,  and  in  1347  effected  a  union  with  die  mother  town  of  Kaschau, 
which  as  early  as  1290  had  bsgon  the  constnictiou,  under  the  French  i  !  '  ect 
Billard  ile  Honneromt,  of  the  proud  Gothic  church,  the  ni'  i^t  beautiful  cathedral 
iu  Upper  Hungary,  subsec^ueutly  named  after  Queen  illuabeth  of  Poland.  The 
town  was  surroonded  by  walls  and  afterwards  fortified;  it  soon  attained  a 
prospeEity  which  aroused  the  avarice  of  the  Aba,  the  most  powerful  family  of 
Upper  Hungary.  The  liead  of  tlie  family,  the  Palatine  Amadeus  (Omodeus), 
attempted  to  make  himself  feudal  lord  of  the  town,  but  in  1310  was  defeated  by 
the  citizens.  In  1346  the  town  received  the  privilege  of  judging  criminal  cases, 
and  in  the  following  year  the  town  rights  of  ofeu  were  confined  upon  it  (it  then 
became  a  ** royal  free  town");  in  1361  it  received  market  rights,  as  being  a  oentie 
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of  Polish  and  BnMiui  merchandise.    The  towns  of  LoutBcbAn,  Eperges,  Bartfeld, 

and  Zeben,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  also  of  German  origin,  united  with 
Kaschau  for  protection  against  the  aggressions  of  the  avaricious  nobility.  The 
union  of  dieae  four  towns  with  Kasohau,  the  "Pentapolis  **  of  East  Hungary,  may 
he  regarded,  and  indeed  should  be  l  ei^anled,  in  the  fourteentli  and  fifteen  centuries, 
according  to  Krones,  as  the  reflection  i)f  the  close  racial  uniun  which  united  their 
inhabitants.  But  iu  the  lirst  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Germans  were 
loioed  CO  mignte  in  oonsequenee  of  their  zealous  8up|K>rt  of  the  Luthenm  doctrine. 
Their  plaoe  was  taken  by  the  Magyars  and  Sla\s.  Misgovernment  duxiog  the 
civil  war<5  undei-  Ste]ihnii  Bor.skav,  Gabriel  Bethlen,  nnd  Georg  Rak^czy  I  extin- 
guished il\e  last  spark  ot  German  nationality  among  the  inhabitants  of  Kaschau  ; 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  town  was  purely  Ma^  ar.  The 
same  fate  befell  the  originally  German  towns  of  Siros  (=P&(ak),£peirjes,  Bartfeld, 
Zel  eii,  and  Sii  beulinden  (lldthars);  the«o  had  from  the  outset  enjoyed  the  privileges 
of  Zips  which  were  confirmed  to  them  in  1347.  Bartfeld  was  foimded  in  1312 
by  a  certain  Laui-eutius ;  it  soon  rose  to  importance,  but  m  1450  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  Giskra,  the  Hussite  leader,  together  with  the  other  German  towns 
of  the  comitate  of  Siiros.  The  Slav  element  gained  an  entry,  and  the  Germans 
disappeared  in  a  r  rnnparativply  jshort  time.  Eperjes  (Eperie?),  said  to  have  been 
founded  l)y  l>^la  li  about  1140,  was  distinguished  by  its  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
eodesiastical  polities  and  educatioiL  In  its  Latin  school,  which  existed  from 
1634,  fainnus  teachers  from  Germany  worked;  and  in  the  seventeenth  century  it 
attained  high  reputation.  Zealous  adherents  nf  the  Lutheran  faith,  the  people 
of  Eperjes  joined  Tbkiily,  the  leader  of  the  jMliti-al  i^p^mition,  in  the  interests 
of  rel^;ious  toleration.  After  his  defeat  the  ^  r  >s^)erity  of  the  inhabitants  was 
destroyed  by  Austrian  tn>op9  under  Antonio  Caraffa  (p.  393),  who  executed  thuty 
nobles  and  ]>atrir!ans  in  the  "  Moody  assize  of  Ei>erjes  "  in  TOST.  Fidlowing  the 
example  of  the  other  German  towns  iu  Upper  Hungary,  Ejierjes  supported  Franz 
R&k6czy  II,  the  stepson  of  Tsklfly,  and  after  the  hardships  of  an  eight  years* 
rebellion  (1703-1711 )  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Austrian  troops  on  December  10, 
1710;  the  .lrsuit<  ihcu  lirfrnn  the  task  of  forcible  conversion  to  Catholicism. 
This  process  resulted  in  the  complete  destruction  of  the  German  nationality  in 
these  districts. 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  wherever  the  German  nationality  in  Hungary 
has  devoted  itself  t«  trade  and  matnifaeture  the  lapse  of  ttme  has  lirouglit  annihi- 
lation, iu  spite  of  the  prosperity  and  culture  acquired  ;  whereas  tlie  communities 
more  especially  devoted  to  agriculture  and  cattle-breeding  have  been  able  to  main- 
tain their  position  to  the  present  day.  Apart  from  Transylvftoian  i^eulture,  the 
best  exaniplt  s  are  furnished  by  the  German  villages  in  the  manor  of  S(  lion- 
horn,  near  Munkacs;  these  are  Upper  Schonborn,  T/»wer  SchJIn^xnn,  I'alanka, 
l*au3ching,  Hirkendorf,  iliidchendorf,  and  Kutschova,  which  were  founded  alter 
1728 ;  an  eighth,  Sofiendorf,  was  hegun  at  the  outset  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Fr,  von  Lbher  said  very  appositely  of  the.se  Germans  in  1874 :  "  Industry,  good 
order,  and  religious  feeling  consecrated  their  lives.  The  German-Hungarian 
peasants  of  Muukdcs  form  a  close  corporation ;  hence  they  have  been  able  year 
by  year  to  drive  a  wedge  deeper  into  the  Ruthenian  villages  whidi  sunound  them; 
they  acquire  one  piece  of  peasant  property  after  another.  They  admit  no  foreign- 
ers to  their  commumty,  and  tolerate  no  Jews  except  the  keepers  of  beer4iouae&'* 
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Disputes  arising  in  the  vioeyaids  are  settled  hj  specially  elected  judges,  and  all 
otbeis  by  their  local  judges. 

(«)  Tran$ylvania. — The  home  of  the  lYansjlvanian  Saxons  is  encircled  and 
tmvened  by  tike  CarimthianSy  with  their  snuw-clad  summits  white  uuder  the  niid- 
fiummcr  sun,  with  their  wooded  valloys  full  of  flowers,  birds,  and  animals,  with 
their  rushing  bruuks  and  streams.  Here,  more  than  seven  centuries  ugo,  the  tler- 
maos  found  the  counterpart  of  their  former  home  and  here  they  settled.  Mauy  a 
storm  burst  over  this  peaceful  centre  of  German  <  i\  ilization;  but  intervals  of  rest 
rnntintiaHy  rt>cnrred  during  wliirh  this  offshoot  uf  ilie  parent  stock  put  forth  new 
growth.  The  earliest  German  settlements  in  the  Transylvania  liiglilauds  were 
Karako  (Krakko,  near  Karlsburg),  Crapuudorph  (Igeu),  and  Rams  (Komosz,  near 
Broos) ;  upon  these  Andreas  II  eonfened  privileges  in  1206,  in  which  he  appealed 
to  t!ie  precedents  given  by  liis  ancestors.  Another  document  refers  to  the  German 
colony  which  was  sent  out  from  the  HiTtifrririau  town  of  Szatmdr  to  the  citadel 
of  De^s  ou  the  Szamos,  received  special  rigiiis  from  Bdla  IV  in  1230  and  carried 
<Ki  mining.  Thirdly^  the  diaplain  Bogsf  of  Apulia  (archbishop  of  Spalato  1249, 
died  1266),  relating  the  story  of  the  Mongol  invasions  iu  his  "  MiserabUe  Carmen" 
of  1242,  a  threnody  iu  a  somewhat  barbarous  style,  refers  to  the  capture  of  Hodnas 
(near  Bistritz),  which  "was  a  great  Teutonic  town  in  liie  mountains  and  the 
Idng^s  silver  mine."  From  these  places  the  German  nationality  has  long  since 
disappeared. 

The  chief  settleincals  of  the  Gernmn'»  in  Transylvania  were  made  under  G<?za  IT 
(p.  3S1)  for  the  protection  of  the  southeast  i'routier  of  the  empire  against  the 
Gumanians,  who  had  established  themselves  in  Moldavia  and  WaUaohia  after  the 
snbjugatiou  of  the  lVt<  lienegs,  and  made  constant  incursions  into  the  neighbouring 
provin<'PR  (cf.  p.  355).  These  immigrants  mmc  ]';irtly  from  the  Lower  Rhine,  jmrtly 
from  I'lauders,  and  arc  designated  iu  documents  (of  1204,  1224,  1234,  1247, 
1309)  as ^Teotoas  from  beyond  the  forest;"  they  axe  also  known  as  Flemings'* 
(1192-1196, 1199).  The  title  "  Saxons  "  (Saxoues),  which  afterwards  became  uni- 
versal, does  not  appear  before  120*^  Their  .seltU'iiicnlf?  extended  ahinfj  tlie  batiks 
of  the  Alt  to  its  conriuence  with  the  Homorcnl.and  from  the  Maros  to  the  vulle>-of 
the  £okel  River.  Their  first  foundations  seem  to  have  been  Hermannstadt  (Villa 
Hermanni),  Leschkiich  (Cjegyhds),  and  Gross  Schenk  (near  Fogaras).  The  prox- 
imity of  sava<je  tribes  fnrred  t!ie  settlers  t'l  build  fortihed  churches  and  castles 
where  the  inhabitauLs  of  the  plain  cuhl  take  refuge  iu  time  of  need.  In  course 
of  time  these  strongholds  deveh>ped  into  towns  and  places  of  greater  size.  A 
favourite  point  of  entrance  for  marauding  bands  was  upon  the  extreme  south  of 
the  Burzen  district;  for  this  reason  Andreas  II  allowed  the  Teutonic  Order  to 
build  stockades  and  towns  here  in  1211  ;  Kronstadt  then  became  the  capital. 
Tlie  order  was,  however,  forbidden  to  populate  the  district  of  Burzeu  with  Saxous 
ftom  the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  new  settleis  were  brought  in.  After  the 
expulaitm  of  the  German  kni^i^lus,  whii  li  tnuk  place  in  1225,  in  spite  of  the  v^or- 
ous  8up;>ort  aeconle  i  t^*  them  by  I'ope  Honorius  ITT,  Kronstadt  soon  became 
prosperous  and  exercised  a  kind  of  hegemony  over  the  other  colonies ;  the  town  is 
iiist  mentioned  in  a  document  of  1252.  The  German  colonies  in  the  district  of 
Ntfsenaeem  to  be  of  earlier  date ;  in  1264  Bistritz  .seems  to  have  been  in  existence 
for  some  tima  These  Noitheastem  Tiansylvanians,  like  those  of  De^,  probably 
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came  from  other  parts  of  Hungary,  and  settled  here  to  carry  on  the  mimng  iiidua- 
try.  The  diief  places,  which  were  under  their  own  oounts  in  1300,  togetiiar  with 

their  surrounding  districts,  formed  the  private  property  of  tlie  Hungarian  queens 
from  au  early  date  ;  thus  on  July  16,  12o4,  Pttpc  T^rhan  IV  orders  the  king's  son 
Stcpbau  (V)  to  restore  iliu  towns  of  llistritz,  Jiuduu,  Senudorf,  and  Baierdorf  which 
he  had  unjiistily  taken  from  his  mother,  Maria.  On  Deoemher  29,  1S30  (not 
Januar)'  1, 1334),  the  **  citizens  and  colonists  of  Bistritz  and  those  holoDging  to 
that  juris'liction  "  received  a  charter  frum  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  the  consent  of 
her  husband  Cbarks,  by  the  terms  of  which  they  were  placed  exclusively  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  judges  elected  hy  themaelvee. 

In  a  short  time  the  German  settlements  rose  to  a  prosperity  and  political 
import  fince  which  secured  them  the  favour  of  the  TTtinfrarian  kinc:*^.  Thus,  about 
11  So,  l>^la  II  was  abla  to  report  to  Paris,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  lietrothal,  the 
receipt  of  fifteen  thousand  marks  from  the  foreign  settlers  of  the  king  in  Transyl- 
vania. The  rapidity  wiili  which  the  prestige  of  the  (Jermaus  increased  and  tho 
height  to  whit!h  it  rose  is  evidenced  by  the  "  Aiulreanuni"  of  the  close  of  1224; 
in  this  edict  Andims  II  couhrmed  and  inci-eased  all  the  ^vileges  granted  to  the 
Germans  from  Bi-ooa  to  Draas  (near  Neps)  upon  their  immigration ;  he  united  Ch» 
independent  districts  of  the  settlers  brought  in  by  G^za  II  into  one  pm\ince  (unu9 
sit  liopuliia)  governed  by  an.  (Icrted  "count"  as  supremp  jud^t'  uno  judicc 
iinscuiUur)  who  resided  in  Herniaiuistadt  (Cibiuium).  Thus  tlie  originally  insig- 
nilicant  citadel  on  the  C'zibiu  (Sibin,  Zibiu,  Czebcu)  gave  its  name  to  the  later 
country  of  Transylvania  (Siebenbttigen). 

Tlie  progress  of  prosperity  was,  however,  soon  checked  by  the  ^fongol  invasions 
of  1240-1242  (Vol.  II,  p.  17''V  The  fuililied  towns  am!  fifrotijirliiilds  of  the  cotintry 
could  provide  refuge  for  coiupuiuti\ely  few.  The  uiujurity  llcd  lo  iho  nioioiLains, 
where  they  perished.  Under  the  fostermg  cere  of  the  kings  the  German  settle* 
meuts  recovered  comparatively  quickly  after  the  retreat  oi  the  Mtuigols,  Such  new 
settlements  were  also  founded  as  Klauseub-ir^;  {Cln>\  ar),  by  Stephan  V  before  1270 
as  duke  of  Ti*ansylvaniu ;  for  the  beueiit  of  his  soul  he  confeiTcd  this  lief  upon  the 
Ghorch  of  Weissenbuig.  As  Hungarian  nobles  were  not  allowed  to  settle  upon 
Saxon  soil,  and  as  the  Germans  of  that  district  "  ^/  ^ /  ■  ■■  ohilivm  $e  gercnUs  " 
enjoyed  the  rights  of  noldes,  the  last  of  the  ArpJids  Andreas  III  summoned  them  to 
participation  in  the  Hungarian  diet  in  July,  1292,  and  in  August,  1298.  In  one 
hundred  and  tifty  }ean  tiie  " Saxons"  had  cleared  and  completely traneformed  the 
former  wilderness.  About  three  Irundred  atrongholds,  forts,  and  fortified  churches 
proteuted  thegouds  and  chattels  of  freeriioti,  and  guaranteed  the  security  of  iliis  once 
doubtful  Hungarian  |iosseiision.  The  swamps  were  drained  and  became  fruitful 
arable  land.  Upon  the  mountains  and  in  the  lonely  valleys,  in  the  fertile  low- 
hfiids  of  the  Kokel  Biver  and  where  the  stony  slui*es  of  the  Carpathians  bring  foitJi 
a  scanty  har\'est,  dwelt  a  people  whose  inuu-iti  iai  and  agricultural  liiboTirs  and  peace- 
ful devotion  to  the  arts  had  created  a  tiourishiug  country,  whUe  tlieir  representa- 
tives sat  in  the  diet  side  by  side  with  the  barons  and  prelates  of  the  empire. 

When  the  house  of  became  extinct  (1301),  hard  times  began  for  the 

Saxons  of  Transylvania.  Like  all  the  Gernmus  in  Hungar} ,  thi  y  had  joined  Otto, 
the  duke  of  Lower  liavaria ;  he  acfrpted  their  well-nieaiu  invitation,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  treacherous  Voivod  Ludislaiui  (Apor),  and  was  soon  forced  to  leave 
the  coontiy  (p^  383).  The  Saxons  were  then  exfosed  to  the  ojppreseion  of  the 
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bishop  of  Weissenburg,  aud  the  powerful  VDivode  deprived  them  of  tlie  rich 
silver  mines  of  Eodna.  In  1324  they  were  forced  to  t^ike  up  arms  in  defence  of 
their  rights  of  1224,  which  had  been  again  secured  to  them  on  May  25, 1317,  by 
Charles  I  Sobert,  who  liad  become  sole  niler  in  the  meantime. 

Tliis  period  of  oppression  was  followed  by  a  time  of  prosperity  under  the  gov- 
enniiciii  of  Lewis  I.  Tlio  extent  of  the  favour  sho^vn  liy  this  king  to  the  Saxons  is 
mauiiesied  by  documentary  evidence.  Un  Sepieujijer  2,  1370,  he  writes  that  they 
were  citizens  of  his  empire,  whose  zeal  and  loyal^  had  brilliantly  stood  the  test  of 
time.  The  coustructiou  of  the  fortress  uf  Laudskrone  (near  Talmescli),  which  was 
being  \mdertaken  solely  for  the  protf<  liwn  oi  their  frontier,  would  not  iuvolve  the 
performance  of  any  duties  on  their  part  oiher  than  those  in  accordance  with  law. 
In  a  document  of  May  1, 1379,  we  read;  "Should  you  find  anytliiug  unlavoiuable 
(in  your  old  chartei-s)  we  are  willing  80  far  as  IB  possible,  to  alter  and  improve  it 
to  your  advantage.  Far  from  desiring  any  infringement  of  your  general  privileges, 
wo  wish  to  abolish  all  that  may  be  harmful  or  dangerous  to  you,  and  to  make  your 
position  unexceptionable."  Lewis  I  favoured  Saxon  trade  in  every  possible  way 
IVom  December  18,  13G9,  Kronstadt  possessed  staple  privileges  against  Polish. 
Gorttiau,  aud  other  foreign  merchants,  especially  <  1  tth  Tueri  luints.  The  faii-s 
in  Germany  aud  Poland  were  visited  by  bauds  of  Saxons.  The  trade  route  led  U> 
Germany  through  Prague,  aud  passed  to  the  southwest  throug^h  the  Danube  ter- 
ritories to  Dalmatia  ami  Venice.  Kixmcrous  schools  and  cluiii  lu  s,  iik  uasteries 
and  h ospiial  ,  xvviv  luuuded,  and  the  citizen  guilds,  brotherhoods,  and  train  bands 
were  admirably  organised. 

After  the  death,  of  Lewis  the  Great  troubles  again  began.  Under  Sigismuud 
(1387-1437)  internal  diaturbanoes  broke  out,  in  the  course  of  which  the  nedj^bour- 
hood  of  Klausenburg  was  devastated  by  the  king's  opponent-,  l^ut  the  greatest 
danger  menacing  Transylvania  was  the  au\anre  of  the  Turks.  In  1420  they 
destroyed  the  old  "  Saxon  town "  of  Broos,  and  cai  i  ied  the  inhabitants  away  to 
slavery ;  in  the  next  year  they  overwhelmed  EronstadL  Previous  to  and  during 
their  invasions  the  first  gipsies  entered  the  country  (cf.  below,  p.  422).  In  Hun- 
gary the  struggles  of  the  Magyar  nobles  with  the  German  citizens  vrcrv  beginning, 
and  at  this  time  the  three  hard-pressed  "  peoples "  of  Transylvauia,  the  Hun- 
garians, the  old  Magyar  Sz^klers,  and  the  Saxons,  jconduded  the  "  Union"  at 
(Felsfi-)Kapolna  on  Septemlier  2S,  1427,  and  swore  "  to  protect  one  another  agaiust 
all  and  sundry  who  should  attack  them ;  only,  if  the  king  should  infringe  the  right* 
of  one  of  the  contracting  peoples,  the  other  two  should  appear  before  him  on. 
bended  knees  and  asik  his  faivour.  For  the  rest,  upon  the  second  day  following  an 
appeal  for  help,  the  parties  should  start  with  all  their  foices  to  give  aid  as  quickly 
as  possible  am!  should  march  at  least  twelve  miles  daily."  In  the  year  the 
Osuuuis  destroyed  the  town  of  ^Miihlbach  and  captured  some  seveuty-tive  thousand 
slaves,  after  fruitlessly  besieging  Homaimatadt  for  forty-five  days.  On  November 
10.  1444,  the  banner  of  the  Sazons  waved  over  the  battlefield  of  Yarna  (p.  135), 
and  in  October,  1  U.*^,  tliev  fought  against  the  liereditarv  enemy  on  tlie  An.s<,'lfeld 
juider  John  Hmiyaiii  (p.  l  .!5).  But  the  domestic  lite  of  tlie  tierraan  settlera  was 
shattered  by  these  miliLary  disturbances.  Klausenburg  and  Winz  (Alvincz)  soon 
received  a  Mi^ar  influx  of  populatira,  which  speedily  became  predomiuant  and 
broke  off  connection  with  the  other  Saxon  distrirt?.  Hn  the  ncecs-^ion  uf  ^fatthias 
Hunjadi,  the  Hungarians,  Sz^klers,  and  Saxous  renewed  the  alliance  of  Kipoln& 
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at  Mediasch  in  1459,  with  a  view  to  resisting  any  possible  attacks  of  the  kiiifj. 
The  revolt  was  stilled  by  the  rapidity  of  his  appearances.  To  these  internal 
disiurbances  were  added  the  invasions  of  the  Turks,  who  continually  renewed 
their  hansaing  inoutdoiis,  even  aft w  their  defeat  en  the  Brotfeld  (p.  385)  in  Octo- 
ber 13, 1479.  King  MatUiias  reno^oieed  the  ameea  of  the  Saxons  and  ineteased 
their  territory. 

Notwithstanding  the  troubles  of  the  age,  their  close  and  profitable  intercoui^e 
with  the  mother  oountiy  had  eoahled  the  Saxons  to  surpass  every  other  natloitalitj 

within  the  empire  iu  respect  of  culture.  Every  year  several  Saxon  youths  went  as 
student-;  in  the  German  high  schools  AVitteiiberf?,  Jena,  Tiibingeu),  and  broucrht 
back  a  knowledge  of  science  and  art  tor  the  beuetit  of  their  own  country.  By  these 
channels  of  intercourse  the  great  eodesiastical  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  centuty 
reached  the  Saxon  colonies  and  rapidly  secured  the  general  support.  In  1519  Saxon 
merchants  brought  Luther's  writiug**  from  the  fair  of  l^eipsic ;  in  1521-ir!'_'2  the 
first  evangelical  preachers,  the  Silesian  Ambrosius  and  Conrad  Welch,  api>eared 
in  Hermannstadt  The  energy'  of  a  pupil  of  Melandithon*  the  Saxon  preacher 
Johannes  Honter  (1498-1549),  who  brought  a  priiuing-pieBB  with  him,  secured  the 
success  of  the  Reformation  in  Transylvania  in  ir)47. 

The  struggle  for  the  throne  hetweea  Zdpolya  and  Fei*dinand  I  (p.  387)  cost  the 
Saxons  heavily  in  life  and  pro;>ertT.  After  the  death  of  Z^polva  (July  21  or  22, 
1540)  SuleimSu  II,  who  claiiuL'il  the  suzerainty  of  Transylvania,  conferred  the 
country  np<>n  .Tohann  Si<:isninnd  Zapolya,who  was  then  in  hi.s  minority.  His  author- 
ity was  limited  to  the  district  on  the  further  side  of  the  Theiss,  and  the  period  of 
the  separation  of  Transylvania  from  Hungar)'  then  begins,  to  last  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yearsL  For  a  short  time  Transylvania  came  into  the  power  of  King  Ferdi- 
nand, l>ut  after  the  death  of  Johann  Sigismund  in  1.'71  the  Sultan  transferred  it  to 
Stephan  Bathori,  whn  hroiij^ht  in  the  Jesuits,  In  Deeemher,  1575,  he  was  elected 
king  of  Poland,  and  iheu  handed  over  Tratisylvaum  lu  his  brother  Christopher, 
who  also  seconded  the  efforts  of  the  Jesuits  to  bring  the  country  back  to  Roman 
Catholicism.  At  that  time  the  Saxons  were  exp<ised  to  extortion  of  every  kind. 
They  found  a  supporter  in  Stephan  T?or«kav,  who  was  chosen  prince  by  the  nobles 
and  Sz^klei-s  on  Febniary  22,  loOo,  but  he  died  on  September  29,  ItlOO.  Sieg- 
mund  Rtfkdczy  occupied  the  country  from  February,  1607.  but  abdicated  on  March 
3,  lOOS.  riahiit  l  IMthory  now  ascended  the  throne.  He  captured  Hermannsiadt 
and  attempted  to  get  possession  of  KronstarU.  l^ut  on  <U>tober  lO,  1612,  the 
people  of  Xroustadt  iuilicted  a  severe  defeat  upon  him,  under  the  leadership  of 
their  burgomaster  Michael  Weiss,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  batde.  Shortly  after- 
wards the  jKjpulation  of  Transylvania  rose  in  a  body  against  this  crazy  tyrant ; 
he  was  dejjosed  and  numlered  at  Or()«i?war<!ein,  while  in  the  ar-t  of  flight,  on  Octo- 
ber 27,  1013.  Gabriel  Isetlileu,  the  leader  of  the  revolt,  restored  the  old  piiv- 
ileges  of  the  Saxons.  After  his  early  death  (November  15,  1629)  a  Saxon 
chronicler  justly  wrote,  "God  grant  this  &mou8  hero  peaieful  rest  and  a  joyous 
repurrenti'in  hereafter,  for  he  left  the  country  sect irer  than  lie  fnuml  it."  In  the 
age  of  the  two  George  Kdkduzya  (1631-1U60)  Transylvania  sufiered  from  wars 
with  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Poland. 

Recognising  the  situation  as  impossible,  Michael  Apasi  broke  away  from  the 
Turkish  supremacy  and  placed  Transylvania  under  the  protection  of  Leopold  I,  by 
the  Tructalm  Mallfriaiius  of  1686,  the  terms  of  which  he  was  compelled  to  repeat 
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with  greater  emphaaia  in  the  convention  of  BlBsendorf  of  October  27, 1687.  The 

country  was  occu]'ic(l  by  the  unperial  troops,  and  at  the  diet  of  Fogaras  the  oath  of 
fidelity  was  taken  to  the  Happburgs  as  the  hereiiilarv  kijigs  of  Hnnfjary.  Some 
resistance  was  ofiereU  uuiy  hy  the  lower  clasiies  oi  Kruui^iadt;  Llie  town  was  iorced 
to  surrender  to  the  general  Veterani  on  May  16, 1688  (p.  165).  By  the  **  Diploma 
of  Leopold  "  of  Deceuibtt4, 1691,  the  Saxons  were  secureil  iu  the  possession  ta'  ilieir 
riplUs.  The  government  of  the  ([ueen-emj»ress  Maria  Tlieresa,  who  made  Transyl- 
vania a  prmcii-taiity  in  ITGo,  was  followed  by  the  ill-considered  reioruis  of  her  son 
Joseph  II,  when  the  apecial  constitution  of  the  Saxons  was  in  great  measure  aaeri- 
ticed.  Only  after  the  bitter  struggles  in  the  diets  of  1790  and  1791  did  they  recover 
their  right  of  self-government  in  p<»liti<^!il  and  ecclesiastical  aflairs. 

The  pacificatiou  thus  effected  was  of  short  diu-atiou.  After  1835  the  struggle 
of  tuitionafity  became  intense  (pl  396).  **  The  struggle  which  the  Saxons  underwent 
from  1837  to  1847  in  order  to  secure  their  constitutional  position  and  their  niunici- 
pal  independence,"  say??  the  Hungarian  historian  .T<ih.  Heinr.  Schwiclcer,  "  oxcrcisod 
an  important  influence  upon  the  ISaxou  people  as  regarded  both  their  national  spirit 
and  their  culture.  The  people  awoke  as  though  from  a  long  trance  and  prepared 
for  fieah  oieative  work.  Upon  every  side  an  intellectual  and  economic  revival 
was  apparent  Manufactories  were  friundeil,  savings  banks  wore  started,  industrial 
enei-gy  increased,  citizen  and  peiisanL  began  to  take  a  keener  interest  in  the  com- 
muu  weuL  In  agriculture,  mauufactui'e,  and  tmde,  in  the  cause  of  common  defence 
and  of  music,  a  thonsand  dormant  forces  aroee.  ScientUie  investigators  came  forth 
from  their  seclusion.  In  Church  and  State,  in  the  assembly  hall  and  in  public,  an 
earnest  struggle  he^an  to  secure  freedom,  rights,  and  nationality,  and  the  jxatriot 
found  Lo  his  joyiui  surprise  that  the  age  of  national  stagnation  had  yet  preserved 
capable  men,  who^  though  too  scanty  in  numbws  to  meet  every  requirement,  were 
sufficiently  numerous  to  carry  on  this  struggle  honourably  and  with  perseverance." 
These  aspirations  were,  however,  unahle  to  i  heck  the  eonrse  of  thf  >s niggle  between 
the  nationalities.  Iu  1848-1849  civil  war  broke  out  with  deadly  amsequence ;  the 
worst  disturbances  were  caused  by  the  wholly  justifiable  desire  of  tbe  blacks  to 
secure  recognition  as  the  fourth  natiimality  in  Transylvania.  By  the  im|^»erial 
constitution  of  March  4,  1849  (Vol.  VIII),  Transylvania  recovered  independ- 
ence, and  became  a  crown  laud,  with  full  lights  as  such.  But  with  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  constitution  (December  31,  1861),  the  liberal  forces  which  were 
awaiting  the  call  to  action  were  again  condemned  to  inactivity,  as  the  government 
withdrew  the  Saxon  power  of  seU'edmimstration  with  their  municipal  and  pditioal 
righta. 

A  new  era  seemed  to  have  hcgim  for  the  fre»«pirited  Germans  in  Transylvania 
with  the  conduaion  of  the  compromise  between  Austria  and  Hungary  in  1867. 

Tlie  change  was,  however,  rather  apjMirent  than  real.  Since  that  date  lias  oeeniTed 
the  union  with  Hungary  (February  17,  1867),  the  atwdiiion  of  the  Tninsylvanian 
chancery  at  the  Vieiuia  coiurt  and  of  the  supreme  com*t  of  justice  in  Kiausenburg 
(which  had  been  acdemnly  renewed  on  October  20, 1860),  th»  dissolution  of  the 
sejiarate  diet,  and  the  nhnlitiun  nf  indejH-ndent  administration  in  the  Saxon 
royal  territory;  in  short,  Xransx  Kaiiia  lias  been  reduce<l  to  the  positi(»n  of  a  Ilun- 
gaiian  province.  This  might  have  been  endured.  But  the  victors  did  not  stop 
there;  they  are  attempting  to  lej^aee  the  German  by  the  Magyar  las^^ui^  in 
this  old  German  ookmial  lUstriet  Their  language  is  to  be  supreme,  their  rights 
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paxamount.  and  on  these  principles  the  national  wealth  is  to  be  expended.  The 

Saxon  el»nnpnt  in  Transylvania  may  be  regarded  as  in  all  probability  dnomod  to 
extinction.  J'he  fact  that  it  has  been  able  to  preserve  its  German  nationality  to 
the  present  day  is  due  to  itfi  industn-,  its  creative  ability,  and  its  patriotism.  How- 
ever in)u)ftpitable  the  dimafte,  however  poor  the  soil,  the  Sazon  peasant  xaielj 
leaves  his  village. 

(d)  South  Hungary.  —  Far  in  the  south,  in  the  Bauate  of  Temes  and  in  the 
B^ka,  are  the  last  and  most  recent  German  settlements  in  Hungary.  The  Banate 
of  Temes  is  bounded  by  the  Danube,  the  Theiss^  tbe  Maros,  and  the  mountains  of 

Trausylvaiiin.  After  one  himdrrMl  ami  sixty-six  years  of  Turkish  rule  it  was 
restored  to  Hungary  by  the  peace  «>f  Pixcharevatz  (July  21, 1718),  which  followed 
the  victories  o{  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy.  During  the  Turkish  snpremacy  the  wide 
lowlands  and  hill  districts  of  the  counties  of  Torontal  and  Temes  were  transformed 
into  a  desert.  Consequently  Count  Clfiudius  Florimond  Mere}-,  (lie  lir^t  fjovernnr  of 
this  waste,  brought  in  oolouista  from  Germany,  Italy,  and  S5pain  aft«r  tbe  year 
1720.  Id  1728  there  were  ten  villain  occupied  hf  Suabians,  one  village  of 
Italians,  and  one  of  Spaniards.  T'm(]<  i  Mercy's  government,  between  1722  and 
1730,  tlic  town  nud  fnitress  of  TtMiies\ar  were  restored,  and  numerous  villagef^  wore 
founded  and  occupied  with  colonists  who  came  from  Treves,  Cologne,  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  Luxemburg,  and  the  Black  Forest  After  the  coimt's  heroic  death  at 
Oocetta  near  Parma  (June  29,  1734).  the  settlements  entered  upon  a  period  of 
distress.  The  devastation  of  the  Turki.4i  wars  lie(\rer-n  17:^7-1730  (p.  168)  and. 
an  outbreak  of  flajrue  during  these  years  sadly  thinned  their  numbers. 

Under  Maria  Theresa  a  special  colonial  commission  was  set  on  foot  in  Vicuna 
on  July  22, 1766,  which  brov^ht  in  Oatholic  colonists  from  die  districts  of  Haven* 
stein,  Ti-feves,  Lorraine,  and  the  Breisgau.  At  that  time  more  than  twenty-five 
thousand  Germans  are  snid  to  have  found  a  home  in  ihn  Banate.  Moreover,  the 
emperor  Joseph  II,  who  had  made  a  pei-sonal  visit  to  the  Bauate,  issued  an  "  immi-* 
giation  patent"  on  September  21,  1782,  in  which  he  gave  a  special  invitation  to 
^members  of  the  German  Empire  in  the  Upper  Rhine  dwtrict"  to  take  up  settle- 
ments.  By  the  terms  of  thi='  i  ntent  the  immigrants  were  to  travel  free  of  expense^ 
to  receive  allotments  of  ground  lor  building  and  cultivation,  necessary  implements, 
and  a  certain  sum  of  money  during  the  early  da}^  of  their  settlement.  The  Ger- 
mans came,  in  lai-ge  numbers,  built  fourteen  new  settlements  in  1 784-1 786,  and 
infTcasL'd  lliirt  'en  others.  "Hi  twoen  1784  and  1786  the  state  paid  for  this  pnrpo<5e 
nearly  four  million  florins.  1  he  constant  wars  and  the  expense  of  living  in  Ger- 
many constantly  drove  emigrants  into  Hungary;  for  the  moat  part  they  are  called 
f?iial  ".;uis,  althnu;_;h  dure  were  also  Bavarians, Franconians,  and  people  from  the'. 
Middle  llliitie.  "In  the  roi:r<!o  of  n  rcntiirv,"  ."^ays  Sch wicker,  "  under  the  influ- 
ence of  similar  political,  sixiial,  and  material  conditions  a  similarity  of  life  has  been 
produced  resulting  in  a  certain  uniformity  of  the  German  population  of  the  Banate ; 
at  the  same  time  a  careful  observer  of  physical  chaTaeteriaties  and  language,  of 
proverbial  expressions  and  songs,  of  rh  thes  and  u>'e  and  '^n^toms,  can  still 
recf^ise  the  traces  of  differences  originally  much  more  cojisiilerable."  In  order 
to  check  this  immigration,  a  decree  was  issiit-d  in  1829,  to  the  eliect  that  no  Ger- 
man immigrant  would  he  permitted  to  cross  the  Austrian  frontier  nnleas  he  could 
show  a  capital  of  five  hundred  florins  in  hard  cash. 
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The  neighbouring  ooonty  of  Bdcs.  which  had  been  wrested  from  tbe  Osmana 

iiiiinediately  .ifter  the  victor)'  of  Mi>li;ii's  (ICST;  jt.  1^1"),  nTcivfil  attrrition  at  a 
later  period  than  the  Bauate.  In  accordance  witli  the  "  ailunisutitm  yiateiit  "  of 
1763  full  arrangements  were  made  by  a  royal  commission  for  the  occupatiou  of  the 
district  hy  Oermaiis.  The  iireateat  influx  of  settlers  took  place  between  May  1, 
1784,  and  November  30,1785;  during  that  |x?riod  two  thousand  nud  fifty-seven 
families,  amounting  tn  iiint'  thousand  two  hunf^rcH  nnd  erne  persons  entei-ed  the 
-county  of  Biics.  Then  by  the  decree  of  April  24,  17.^6,  furtlier  immigration  at  tbe 
expense  of  the  state  was  stopped.  As  most  of  tbe  Germans  were  of  the  agricultural 
class,  numerous  large  villages  arose,  which  have  preserved  their  (Jerman  character 
to  the  present  day.  The  iitiniber  of  Germans  here  amnnnt^i  to  abmit  thirty  per  cent 
•of  the  whole  population.  The  chief  places  inhabited  i)y  Germans  are  Apatin,  with 
nearly  fourteen  hundred  inhabitants,  Oservenka,  Csonopla,  Kula,  Alt-Futak,  Al^ 
Szivaoz,  Bajmok,  Stanisics.  In  consequence  of  their  common  origin,  their  almost 
contemporary  si'ttlenipnt,  their  similarity  of  (^rfnyintinn  (o^ppcially  agriculture, 
cattle-rearing,  and  small  handicrafts),  and  the  similarity  of  political  and  social  con- 
ditions, the  Geirmans  of  Bfies  correspond  upon  tbe  whole  to  those  o^  the  Banate. 
Though  uf  somewhat  serious  traaperament,  the  Suabians  both  of  Mcs  and  of  the 
Banate  display  much  rough  and  hearty  cliefM-fulncss  in  ihe  celoViration  of  t]ioir 
parish  and  family  festivals.  In  spite  of  the  number  .of  languages  spoken  upon 
this  fnmtkr  d^alarict^  Gttman  is  at  the  present  time  piedominttt 

5.  THE  GIPSIES 

A,  Theik  Naues  and  Origin 

FoK  more  t^an  five  hundred  years  the  gipsy  people  have  traversed  East  and 
Central  Etirope,  wanderinf:^  restlpssly  from  place  to  place.  Tn  rjeneral  they  live  at  the 
present  day  among  nations  which  have  long  ago  been  definitely  settled  and  become 
organised,  following  their  nomadic  customs  and  their  peculiar  mannon  and  customs 
under  individual  tribal  chiefs.  Even  at  the  date  of  their  first  appearance  in  Europe 
the  gipsies  were  able  to  give  no  adequate  account  of  their  origin  or  of  their  first 
home.  The  names  which  they  ap])ly  to  themselves  are  not  without  importance 
from  an  historieal  and  ethnographical  point  of  view.  They  call  themselves  by  the 
old  Indian  name  of  an  unclean  caste  (cf.  Vol.  II,  p.  413), fvm  (smao,  ro7n7ii  = 
woman).  Another  stlf-'iestnw I'.l  title  is  hilo  (black),  ihp  oppoiitp  torm  to  which, 
pamo  (white),  is  applied  to  all  non-gipsies.  Finally,  the  gipsies  also  style  them- 
selves vianusch  (people),  while  foreigners  are  known  as  gadsh  (strangers).  Upon 
Tare  occasions,  and  gen^lly  only  in  the  course  of  public  debate,  they  address  one 
another  !^inte  (comrades).  This  wurd,  w  li'j  li  <  nn  bear  the  sense  of  "  Tiidian  "  in 
general  reminds  us  of  the  Sindoi  nationality  of  the  Indian  peninsula,'  and  also  of 
the  "  river  and  district  ludos "  (Indian  Sindhu) ;  the  related  language  Sindhi 
temained  that  of  an  outcast  tribe  in  the  Fan  jab  known  as  the  **  Changar  "  (Cai^), 
which  still  wanders  over  those  districts  at  the  present  day»  penetrating  even  to  the 
interior  of  Persia. 

1  Hiniiu  ;  cf.  littl.-  An-,in  triUi  of  thp  Sindoi  inonfionnl  by  TTerodotal,  Who euiM  OH  tnde  «ll  tlw 
Tanum  fcninsuU,  and  on  tbe  east  (roottei  coast  of  Pontus  to  Anapa.  -  • 
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More  nnmeroTis  are  the  immps  applied  to  the  gipsies  In-  the  jieuples  witli  wliuin 
they  eaine  iu  contact.  The  Lienuaii  word  "  Zigeuner  "  is  probably  derived  from  the 
Phr)'giau-Lycaouiuu  sect  of  tlie  "  Athiuganoi,"  meutioued  at  the  outset  o£  the  uiuth 
oentuiy  by  sueb  Byzantane  writers  as  Theophanfls.  On  the  cthet  hand,  U.  J.  de 
Goeje  derived  the  name  in  1875  from  "  tsjeugl ;  "  that  is,  musicians,  dancers,  etc. 
Accordiii^'  to  Dritteu  the  name  is  connected  with  the  above-mentioned  "  Caiigav  "  in 
Nearer  India.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  Germans  received  the  name  from  the 
Czechs  (cig^r,  cingin,  oikto),  who  took  it;  from  the  Magyars  (cigdny) ;  the  latter  got  it 
from  ilie  Kouraanians  (cigan),  who  again  borrowed  it  from  the  Bulgarians  ( [a]  cigan 
or  [uj  L  ii^<iniu).  The  root  of  the  word  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  mediieval  Greek 
oToifKavo^  ;  T^i'^apat  is  another  term  usual  in  the  same  seuiie.  Ll  Wiener  in  1902 
derived  both  words  from  a  root  cik  or  cink,  meaning  "  hanuner*  and  "  metal-work- 
iiig"in  Oriental  languages,  which  he  connects  with  the  l  >\  /uiitine  rfyMtavicrr6pi09 
(house  for  playing  liall)  ;  tli<'  Lall-j^lay  hi  this  ca.^e  cnuslsitMl  «it  liaiiiiiier-tliri-wijig. 
The  lirst  gipsies,  moreover,  whose  ejosieuce  in  Kmope  has  been  denioustraied  were 
workers  in  metal  and  braziers  (at  Modon  in  the  Feloponoese ;  at  the  beginoing  of 
the  fifteenth  century).  The  name  Zigeuner heoame  general  only  in  Eastern 
Europe  niid  Italy  (zingaro) ;  ntlier  naiiie-^  were  used  by  the  West  Euroi>eans.  In 
Modern  Greek  the  name  is  Tw^7>/<r  (ii  shorteueil  form  of  AlyvvTio^,  Kg^  piiau),  in 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  Gitano,  in  Flemish  Egypteuser.  On  their  arrival  in  Central 
.Eun)])e  the  gipsies  announced  themselves  to  be  Egyptians,  whence  their  name 
phat'id  n'pf  (I'liaraoh's  people),  still  in  use  aiTKnig  the  Magyars,  In  tlie  I/>w- 
Germau  sjieaking  countries  the  gipsies  were  originally  known  as  Suygmer,  Zigoner, 
or  even  "  Hungarians,"  and  afterwards  as  "  Tatern  "  or  Tartars ;  iu  France  they  were 
called  Bohemians,  as '  they  came  from  Bohemia  with  letters  of  protection  from 
King  Sigisnuuul  of  Hungary  and  Bulienn'a. 

Since  the  time  of  the  appearaiu-e  of  the  gipsies  in  Kuroije,  the  flnod  of  theories 
respecting  tlieir  urigm  and  descent  has  mounted  high.  After  the  interesting 
linguistic  essay  of  Andrew  Boorde  in  1542, one  of  the  eariiest  dissertations  "de 
Cingaris  "  is  to  be  found  iu  the  work  of  the  Nctherland  Hellenist  B<.»naventura  Vul- 
canius,  "  De  literis  et  liiij^ua  Getixrum"  (L<mh>n,  1,542)  ;  tlob  Ludolf  also  paid  some 
attention  to  then-  vueubulury  in  the  commentaiy  to  his  "  Ethiopian  History  '  pub- 
lished in  1691.  The  majority  of  scholars  agree  with  Miklosidh  that  the  name  of 
the  sect  of  the  Athinganer  (0^4770^01  =  the  untouched  or  those  of  another  faith; 
l' ii)"^<Tui/i/'i,  the  Anih  name  of  the  Sainaiitans)  has  hwn  transferred  to  the  gipsie* 
(cingani).  Others  looked  for  their  origin  iu  Zeugitana  (Carthage),  a  province 
formed  under  Diocletian  and  Constantine.  Others  i^n  identified  them  i^ith  the 
Zygians,  Cauaanites,  Saracens,  A mt>rites,  and  Jews,  or  regarded  them  as  the  descend- 
ants of  CIuis.  M»n  of  Cham  (Genesis  x,  *)).  Thv  Hiin^'ariaa  chionicler  Pray 
made  a  nearer  gue&s  at  the  truth,  iu  considering  their  hi-st  home  to  have  been  the 
former  Seljuk  kingdom  of  Rum,  as  the  gipsies  call  themsdves  Rom  (Ikonion;  ct 
VoL  in,  p.  353).  On  their  first  appearance  many  assumed  that  they  were  pilgrims 
frfitn  Egj'pt,  who  vrcrc  performing  a  seven  years'  penitential  pilgrimage,  in  ex]>iation 
of  the  refusal  of  tlieir  ancestors  to  receive  the  miant  Christ  iu  Egypt,  when  he  was 
fleeing  from  Herod  with  his  parents.  These  and  similar  legends  are  related  at  the 
present  day  by  wandering  gipsy  tribes  in  Hungary  and  in  the  Balkan  territories. 
Here  we  havo  an  explanation  of  the  tenacious  adherence  to  the  belief  in  their 
£g)'ptian  origin.   The  gipsy  leaders  also  contributed  to  the  spread  of  this  belief ; 
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after  1400  they  styled  tbemselTes  kiiigfl»*  <*  dukes,"  or  " counts  of  Egypt  Minor* 
and  appeared  as  rulers  of  distiuctiou  in  every  district.  lu  the  liitle  town  of 
FUrstneau  was  a  gravestone,  erected  on  the  vigil  of  St.  Sebastian  {=  19th  January), 
1445,  to  the  deceased  "  noble  lord  Sir  Panuel,  duke  of  Eg)'pt  Minor  and  lord  of  the 
Staffs  bom  in  that  oonntry."  The  ooat  of  arms  upon  the  stone  displayed  a  golden 
ea^  crowned,  and  above  the  tilting  helmet  a  crown  with  a  slag.  Another  monu- 
ment with  a  fauta.stic  coat  of  arras  existed  in  the  neighbtnuhood  of  ftft«?kDftng 
(Wurtemberg),  dated  1453,  to  the  "  noble  count  Peter  of  Kleinschild." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  gipsies  had  leaders,  and  that  those  who  live  in  tenta 
have  leaders  at  th'  |  n  ■  :il  k  ly  ;  these  leaders  have  a  distinctive  sign,  such  as  an 
embroidered  cloak,  cloth,  or  goblet.  The  several  tribes  of  the  nomadic  gipsies  are 
also  social  units  in  so  far  as  they  are  under  the  government  of  one  Yoivod.  In 
practice  they  are  nowhere  tolerated  in  large  hordes,  and  have  consequently  broken 
up  into  smaller  independent  communities  or  societies  (maklijat  from  maMo^fiiead), 
under  in(^i^'^r^nal  chieftains,  the  sc.haihi'Iso.  In  important  cases  these  leaders  a] (jteal 
to  the  decisi<tn  of  the  Voivod,  who  may  be  spending  his  time  with  one  or  another 
tribe.  The  schaibi  iso  is  elected  by  the  tribe,  and  the  Voivod  confirms  his  appoint- 
ment by  eating  bread  and  salt  with  him  in  public;  he  then  coninanda  the  mahli^ 
in  question  to  regard  the  schaihidw  as  his  plenipotentiar}-.  Among  the  nomadic 
gipsies  the  position  of  Voivod  is  hereditary  at  the  present  day;  if  a  minor  should 
inherit,  the  position  is  occupied  until  his  majority  by  one  of  his  nearest  relations. 
The  installation  of  a  Ymvod  is  a  very  rimfle  oeremeny.  The  Yoivod  ledtes  a 
form  of  oath,  is  lifted  up  by  bis  tribesmen  while  the  women  throw  crab^pple 
seeds  upon  him  to  keep  away  evil  spirits.  The  Voivod,  among  the  nomadic  gipsies 
at  tiie  present  day,  occupies  a  positiou  which  is  merely  honourable ;  formerly  every 
mahlija  paid  him  a  yearly  tritrate  proportioned  to  tiie  position  and  tha  number  of 
its  members. 

In  the  case  of  a  people  like  the  gipsies,  whose  early  traditions  have  practically 
disappeared,  the  only  means  of  establishing  their  origin  is  the  study  of  their  lan- 
guage. This  attempt  was  made  in  1697  by  Joh.  Chr.  Wagenseil  (1633-1705);  but 
what  he  considered  in  his  preface  to  his  "De  libera  civitate  Noiimbeigensi  com- 
mentatio"  as  a  gipsy  language  was  the  German-Jew  thieves' language  or  jargon. 
Similarly  Laur.  Hervas  confused  the  Italian  thieves'  language  with  the  gipsy  lan- 
guage (1787).  The  investigations  of  Joh.  Chr.  Chr.  ItUdiger  (1751-1822)  in  1782 
ware  baaed  upon  inadequate  material  and  weakened  by  inadequate  linguislae  know- 
ledge ;  but  both  he  and  Heinr.  Mor.  Gottl.  Grellmann  (1756-1804),  whose  work,  the 
"  Zigeuner,"  is  historic,  arrivr-d  independently  at  the  coucltision  tliat  the  gipsy 
language  is  allied  to  the  Indian,  it  is  not  generally  known  that  this  opinion  was 
shared  1^  Immannel  Kant.^  Freviouely,  however,  in  177S  the  Vienna  "  Anseigen 
aus  stimtlichen  k.  k.  Erbliindem  '*  (6th  series,  No.  94)  had  published  a  letter  by  one 
Hauptmann  Sz^kely,  of  importance  for  its  hearing  upon  the  origin  of  the  gipsies; 
it  stated  that  Vdlyi,  the  priest  at  Alm^s  (Hungary),  liad  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Malabar  students  while  at  the  University  of  Leyden,  had  compiled  a  small  Malabar 
glossary  and  read  it  aloud  to  the  Hungarian  gipsies  of  his  district,  wlio  had  under- 
stood almost  ever\'  word.  Investigation  in  this  direction  was  continued  by  August 
Friedr.  Pott  in  1844,  and  the  fact  was  scientihcally  proved  that  the  original  home 
of  the  gipsies  was  in  the  northwest  .of  Nearer  India.  "  Notwithstanding  its  unusn- 

*  *<  Bvrliiicr  HobilaAfift  "  of  N«mlier,  1786.  ^ 
voK»v-n 
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ally  debased,  and  corru]tted  eharactri,"  their  langiiafjo  in  some  degree  uiay  still 
pride  itseJi."ou  its  relatiuusliip  to  liie  must  periectiy  constructed. of  all  luuguages, 
the  proud  Sanakrit.'*  Fottlier  invesdgatiDQs  have  definitely:  settlfid  the  faaib  thsA 
the  gipsy  language  belongs  to  tiie  same  group  as  the  PudiLlangmigeet  spoken  in 
Kafiristaii,  Dardikau,.  Xaahmir,  and  Litlla  XiiML 

B,  XUEIK  MlGfiAHONS  AKD  SEIILEMENXS 

The  science  of  coinpaiative  philology  has  cleatljr  proved  the  gi|)t4ie3  to  be  a 
branch  of  the  Hindu  nationality;  it  has  al^<*  sliown  us  by  what  ii  uh-  the  f^ipsies 
left  India,  and  iu  what  countries  their  migrations  have  been  interrupted  ror  a 
loiter  or  abotter  period.  This  demonstiadon  was  lihe  work  of  the*  Viennese 
philologist  Fiena  Mikloiiiel}.!  ^  1  ollected  die  worda  of  foreign  origin  in  the 
gipsy  language  and  ex;uiiiiieil  thiur  relative  numerical  proportion.  Tin'  rntispH 
which  drove  the  gipsies  to  jnigiatioii  and  the  date  at  which  their  wanderings 
began  are  shrouded  for  ever  in  ohecuTitjc  lb  %  however,  tderaUy  eertahi  that 
more  than  one  migiation  took  place.  Poaeibly  we  have  here  the  explanation  of 
the  fact  that  in  many  countries  wliere  tliey  nre  nnw  naturalised  they  are  dividetl 
into  two  or  more  castes.  ludividuul  advances  or  disruptions  may  have  taken 
place  at  an  early  date,  though  hardly  in  the  age  of  Herodotus  (ct  the  remarks  on 
die  word  "^doi,**  p.  415),  while  the  first  great  movement  or  movements  did  not 
I  u  before  the  Chtisiian  era.  The  round  number  1000  a.  d.  was  pivi  ii  liy 
.\l)klo«ich  as  the  result  of  his  pliilob>gical  invest ij^ntioup,  but  be  has  now  wiih- 
dmwn  it  (Disseruiiiou  of  February  9,  187G).  The  Persian  and  Ai'meuian.  ele- 
ments in  the  European  dtalecta  dearly  show  that  the  gipsies  must  have  made 
their  way  first  dirough  Armenia  and  Persia,  and  have  remained  a  considerable 
time  in  those  coimd  ies.  They  entered  Persia  imder  the  Sassauid  dynasty,  and 
were  given  the  marshy  districts  on  the  Lower  Euphrates  as  a  settlement.  They 
readily  made  common  cause  with  the  Arab  conquerors ;  but  after  the  death  of  the 
GaliphManmn  (S:33)  they  left  their  setttlements,  and  disturbed  the  country  by  their 
plunileiins  raii!s.  until  Ojotf  ibn  Ambassa  was  ohlij:jtd  to  bring  (hem  to  reason  liy 
force  of  arms.  Kursteu  ^4eubh^  iu  1784  (in  the  "  ifutscheu  Merkvn,"  II,)  and 
Ulr.  Jasp.  8eetzen  in  1S54»  have  treated  of  the  gipsies  in  Diarbekr  and  about 
Haleb.  Tlie  Avmenian  "  Husha  "  (that  is,  vagabonds),  the  gipsies  of  the  Armenian 
faith  (tlie  Mohammedan  gij  ^it  -  of  Asia  Minor  are  known  as  "  Chingeuc."  <ir 
"  Chinghian<5 wlio  are  cinetty  to  be  found  at  Bujbat  iu  the  vilayet  ol  Sivas  (see 
the  map  facing  p.  203),  when  not  engaged  in  their  favourite  occupation  of  wandering, 
speak  a  language  which  possesses  an  unusually  s^mrse  vooabulm  y  (about  six  hun- 
dred words  in  all;  1)1/  si'iiLi:' 'V  bt:t  undoubtedl\-  lifLmfTs  tin-  Indian  brau'  li  of 
the  Aryan  iaiiiily  nt  laiijr.aj  v-i ;  liieir  chief  occujmiion  is  sieve-making.  Neither 
in  Turikish  noi  in  llua..siau  Armenia,  whither  pait  of  tliem  have  migrated  since 
1828)  do  they  bring  their  disputes  before  the  state  tribunals,  but  before  the  council 
of  their  elders,  presided  over  by  the  Athopakal  fex]»rts-lv  (  (.nfirnuMl  in  otHce  by 
the  Porte,  formerly  called  Jamadar) ;  in  Russian  Armenia  he  is  assoeiated  with  an 
Usiadar  or  secular  caste-chieftain. 

From  Armenia  uembos  of  the  gips)'  nationafity  may  lunw  mignfted  to>  Ifozth 

1  "Otier  dU  Uundartea  and  die  Waadmiitgen  d«r  Zigeimer  Eoropos,"  III,  2  j  ML  TnGws  the 
loademj  «f  Tieiuu  ua  Febraeiy  Sl|  1872*  and  pabliaiud  ia  1071. 
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Africa  tlirough  Syria  and  thence,  though  not  before  the  nineteenth  centnrr,  to  the 
ceutie  and  uortbwest  of  South  America,  where,  folloning  the  convenient  waiei^ayB, 
they  infest  one  repablio  and  town  after'  another  (tlins  tSier  Turit  Ckiayaquil  in 
Ecuador  every  two  Or  thiae  years).  Another  and  stronger  division  entered  Europe 
throuf^h  Plny^;ia  and  T.yraonia  and  across  the  Hellespi'iii.  (tH'cc.'  is  in  l  ie  n><:arded 
as  the  tirst  Eui-opeau  home  of  all  the  gipsies  who  are  dispersed  throughout  Europe, 
including  the  Spani^.  There  is  tolerable-  evidence  for  liie  pvesance  of  gipsies  in 
Byxantium  at  the  outeet  of  the  ninth  century ;  and  iu  Crete  in  the  year  1322 
we  hefir  of  them  frfim  the  Pi-am  iscan  Simon  Siiiv  "liis.  About  l.'SOfi  the  Venetian 
governor  of  Nauplion,  Ottaviano  Burno,  contirmetl  the  privileges  granted  by  iiis 
predecessors  to  John,  chieftain  of  the  Acingaui  The  Veuetiam  allowed  the 
gipeiea  to  settle  in  the  Pdoponnese  on  payment  of  oertain  dues.  Many  niins'  still 
knowTi  as  Tvi^TOKacrpov,  that  is,  Egyptian  or  giyisy  fortress,  remain  as  evidence 
of  their  occupatii  ii.  (lerman  tmvellt'ts  in  the  seccud  half  of  the  fifteenth  ceu- 
turj',  such  as  Felix  Fabri  (von  Schmid ;  1442-lij02),  Bernhard  of  Breideubach 
(died  1497),  die  Pfalzgraf  Alexander  of  Veldens,  Arnold  von  Harflf  the  Knight 
of  Cologne  (1471-ln05),  report  the  presence  of  these  "Egyptian"  settles.  In 
Cnrfii  "  Vageniti"  were  to  l»e  found  before  1346;^  about  lo70-1373  there  was  a 
fully  organised  gipsy  colony,  the  members  of  which  are  mentioned  as  being  in  the 
aerrioe  of  (he  barons  Theodoros  Eavasilas^  Nioolb  di  Donato  of  AltaviUa,  and 
Bernard  de  Saint-Maurice.  About  1386  a  "  feudum  Aciugauorum  "  was  founded 
from  this  c"lnny,  fir«t  rnufprred  up(»n  the  baron  Gianuli  di  Abitnliul.i,  then  in 
1540  upon  the  scholar  Antonio  Eparco,  who  carried  on  a  correspondence  with 
Mdan^thon ;  in  1563  it  passed  into  the  handeof  the  Count  Theodoro  Trivoli  In 
the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  those-  migrations  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
took  place  in  the  course  nf  wliirb  the  Albanians  rv-.'ujtied  Attica  and  the  Pelo]-ton- 
nese  (p.  223,  below),  while  numerous  Armenian  families  settled  iu  Moldavia  and 
many  Boumanians  migrated  to  the  slopes  o£  Mbunt  Pindos ;  at  that  moment  a 
laige  number  of  the  gipsies  began  to  advance  into  ^\'allachia.  They  must  have  been 
settled  iu  t!ie  .-nimtrv  V>y  1370,  for  in  1387  tlie  Hosiwdar  Mircea  the  Old  (p.  356) 
conhrme*!  a  duuaiion  of  furty  Zalasei  (tent)  gipsies,  made  by  the  last  of  hi.s  prede- 
cessors, Layku  (Vlad  I),  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Maria  in  Tismana  (Wallachia 
Minor)  and'  to  that  of  St.  Antomui,  *'na  Vodiot"  and  otherSb  When  Wallachia 
afterwards  became  tributarj-  to  the  Turk?,  tlie  ;:tip?:es  may  have  begun  to  migrate 
iu  large  numbers  to  Transylvania  and  Huiipuy.  Hence  they  spread  over  the 
whole  of  Europe  (see  the  plate  facing  this  ^mge, "  An  Encampment  of  the  First 
Gipsies  in  Gentml  Europe  ").  It  was  not  ontil  1820-1830  that  Alexander  Ghika 
(p.  363)  relaxed  ilie  serfdom  of  the  gipsies  in*  Wallachiai  which,  was  finally 
abolished  on  ^fan  h  1S56. 

In  the  year  1417  the  first  gipsies  appeared  in  the  Hansa  towns  on  the  North 
Sea  and  ^  Baltic.  They  produoed  oommendatoiy  lettm  from  the  emperor 
fligismnnd  (on  iMi  point  cf.  below),  audi  repeated  <lie  story  of  their  Egyptian 
origin  and  their  seven  years'  penitential  pilgrimage,  and  thus  gained  tlie  support 
boih  of  Church  and  Stale  as  well  as  that  of  private  individuals.  In  1418  we  find 
them  also  in  Switzeriand.  However,  this-  fktowUy  nceptioiL  was  Booa  Idiknrad 
bX  peiaecntion,  in  accordance  with  the  somt^at  barbaroua  ^irit  of.  tha  aga.  It 
was  not  so  miuA  tiba  actual  miadeeda  or  the  annflTing'  pRsaooa  oi:  tha  abangev 

1  Doeanieiiti  of  tht  I«tiii  SmpicM  g»*i>«WM  of  Yaloto ;  eC  thegBnaaloglDal  tne  on  pifo  nOL 
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as  their  unusual  customs  that  attrarted  the  attention  of  the  authorities.  Tt  was 
also  to  th«  prejudice  of  this  luiserable  aud  haimless  race  that  they  came  £rom 
diatricto  anoro  <»r  len  in  possession  of  the  Osmana.  Th^  were  regarded  as  the 
aidvanoe  guard  or  as  the  spies  of  the  "  hereditar}-  euemies  of  Christendom."  Thua 
the  recess  of  1479  of  the  German  imperial  ilie:  proclaimed,  "  with  regard  to 
those  who  are  called  gipsies  and  constantly  traverse  ihe  land,  seeing  that  we  have 
evidence  to  ahow  that  tlie  said  gipsies  are  the  spies  and  scouts  of  the  enemy  of 
Chriatiamty*  we  cominaiid  fhat  they  are  not  to  be  suffered  to  enter  <x  to  aettle 
in  the  country,  and  every  authority  .shall  take  due  measures  to  ja-event  such 
settlement  ai^d  nt  the  next  assembly  shall  bring  forward  such  further  measures 
as  may  seem  advisable."  lu  the  follow iug  year  the  diet  ui  i'reiburg  declared 
the  gipaiea  ontlawa;  that  is  to  Bay,  the  murderer  of  a  gipsy  went  uupnnubed. 
However,  the  gipsies  were  steadil}  reinforced  by  new  arrivals  from  Hungary,  and 
these  measures  produced  little  effe(-t.  In  any  case  it  wa?  found  necessarj-  to  renew 
them  in  the  recess  of  the  diets  of  1500,  1544, 1548,  and  1577.  On  September  20, 
1701,  the  emperor  Leopold  deebred  that  on  the  reappeaxanoe  of  the  gipries  "the 
most  drastic  measures  would  be  taken  against  them."  A  worthy  counterpirt  to 
this  decree  is  the  regulation  of  the  Count  of  Beuss,  published  on  July  13, 1711, 
and  made  more  stringent  on  December  12, 1713,  and  May  9, 1722,  to  the  effect 
that  "all  gipeies  found  in  the  teiritoiy  of  Beofla  were  to  be  ahot  down  on  the 
ipot" 

Every  conceivable  crime  was  laid  to  tlie  charge  of  (he  gipsies:  among 
other  accusations  it  was  said  that  they  exhumed  dead  bodies  to  satisfy  their 
emviiig  lor  homaa  flesh.  Tn  consequence  of  a  charge  of  fJiis  natore  fmty-five 
gipaiee  were  unjustly  executed  in  1782  in  the  county  of  Hont  (northwest 
Hungary).  The  accusation  is  based  upon  a  misunderstanding  of  their  funeral 
customs,  in  which  the  strongest  characteristic  of  gipsy  religious  sentiment,  the 
feeling  of  fear,  is  vigorously  emphasised.  In  a  lonely  comer  of  the  village  church- 
yard or  at  the  edfge  of  aome  aeduded  wood  the  corpse  is  interred,  and  the  spot 
is  marked  with  a  curious  jtost  shaped  like  a  wedge,  the  upper  end  of  which  is 
hardly  visible  above  the  surface  of  the  gi-ound,  while  the  lower  end  almost  touches 
the  head  uf  the  corpse.  This  custom  is  connected  with  an  older  use,  now  dis- 
appearing; in  aoocxdanoe  with  which  the  relatives  took  away  the  head  of  the 
corpse  after  a  certain  time,  buried  it  elsewhere  and  drove  the  post  deep  into  the 
earth  in  its  place  —  solely  for  the  purpose  of  hastening  the  process  of  putrefaction. 
Ooly  after  complete  putrefaction  of  the  body,  according  to  gipsy  belief,  can 
the  soul  enter  the  ^kingdom  of  the  dead,*  where  it  then  lives  a  life  anakgoua 
to  that  of  earth.  Qipsies  may  have  been  surprised  in  the  poformanoe  of  this 
custom  and  have  been  consequently  accused  of  eating  the  corpse. 

By  degrees  the  gipsies  advanced  from  Germany  over  the  neighboring  parts  of 
east  and  northern  Europe.  They  received  Poland  and  Lithuania  in  the  reign 
of  Vladislav  II  Jag(i)ellon.  In  1501  King  Alexander  I  granted  a  charter  to 
Vasil,  the  "woyt  cygauski."  The  tlict  of  1557  ordered  the  expulsion  of  the 
strangers,  aud  this  decree  was  repeated  in  1565, 1578, 1607,  and  1618.  The  gipsies, 
however,  found  life  in  this  country  very  tolerable.  They  were  governed  a 
leader  of  their  own,  whose  position  was  confirmed  by  the  king  of  Poland  and 
by  Prince  Kadizwill  iu  Lithuania.  The  last  of  these  gipsy  "kings"  was  Jan 
Marcinkiewicz  (died  about  1790),  who  was  recognised  as  such  in  1778  by  Karol 
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Stanislaw  BadunHlL  In  1791  they  vere  giTon  settlements  in  Poland.   At  the 

outset  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  gipsies  entered  Finland  and  also  the  north  of 
lUissia.  Catharine  IT  put  an  end  to  their  nomadic  existence  b}-  settling  them  on 
the  crown  lauds,  with  a  guai-anteed  immunity  from  taxation  for  four  years.  Many 
of  them  are  Uving  in  Beesavabia  (in  1894  they  amounted  to  18,738  out  of  the 
48^47  in  the  whole  of  Russia  nut  including  Poland),  at  Bjelgorod,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Taganrog;  l»ut  them  South  Russian  gipsies  generally  came  into 
the  country  through  Kouniauia  and  not  by  the  circuitous  route  through  Poland 
They  met  with  far  worse  treatment  in  Sweden ;  the  first  mention  of  them  in  that 
countr}'  belongs  to  1672.  In  1662  they  were  banished  by  a  royal  decree  which 
ordered  the  executiou  of  anygij'sy  who  returned  fa  Moravian  decree  of  1599  is 
couched  in  similar  terms).  Christian  111  of  Denmark  (where  the  strangers  had 
been  known  since  1420)  issued  a  decree  in  1536  ordering  them  to  leave  the 
oountiy  within  three  months.  After  Fiederidc  II  had  reiterated  this  ordBt  in 
1561,  Denmark  was  soon  freed  from  the  intruders.  More  fortunate  was  the  fate 
of  those  scattered  bodies  who  reached  England  about  1450  and  Scotland  about 
1492  ;  in  spile  of  iheir  proscription  by  Heoiy  VIII  in  1531,  and  the  decrees  of  his 
daughters  Mary  and  Elisabeth^  their  numbers  increased  considembly  (see  the 
conclusion  for  this  point).  They  were  Ruhject  tti  a  "king  "  from  the  Lee  family: 
the  last  of  tliese,  King  Jo«ei>h  Lee,  died  in  1884,  In  1827  a  society  was 
formed  in  England  to  improve  the  ^K)sition  of  the  gipsies. 

In  most  of  the  Romance  countries  the  gipsies  met  with  an  unfriendly  reception 
ao  soon  as  they  arrived.  In  1422  they  entered  Italy  (Bologna),  but  abandoned  the 
country  in  a  few  years,  as  the  clergy  opposed  them  both  in  word  and  deed.  The 
baud  which  appeared  in  France  in  1447  was  allowed  only  live  years  uf  peace. 
When  the  gipsies  ptuwlered  the  little  town  of  la  Gheppe  (northeast  iA  Chilona- 
Sur-Marne)  they  were  driven  out  by  the  j'easants.  In  scattered  bodies  they 
travelled  about  the  couutrj'  until  1504.  The  tirst  decr-i-  i  f  banisliment  was  then 
issued  against  them,  and  was  re^wated  with  greater  stnuguucy  in  1539.  Their 
extermination  by  fire  and  sword  was  decreed  by  the  Parliament  of  Orleans  in  1560, 
and  actually  carried  out  by  Louis  XIII  and  Louis  XIV.  Only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  gi[isie^  were  able  to  find  refuge  among  the  Basquc<,  who  had  been  visited 
by  individual  gipsies  as  enrly  as-  15;^8.  But  in  the  night  of  December  6,  1802,  the 
gipsies  in  that  country  were  taken  prisoners,  witli  few  exceptions,  by  the  order  of 
the  prefect  of  the  Basses  Pyren^  and  shipped  to  Africa.  In  Spain  a  band  of 
gipsies  apfieared  near  Barcelona  in  1447  and  met  with  a  favourable  reception. 
They  suffered  little  or  no  harm  from  the  derree  of  banishment  issued  by  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic  (1499;  repeated  in  1539,  1586,  1619)  or  from  the  prohibition  of 
Philip  IV  of  1633  (extended  in  1661  and  1663)  against  their  use  of  their  own 
language  and  their  nomadic  halnts,  nivaier,  from  another  \"nnt  of  view,  was  the 
influence  of  the  regulations  of  Charles  III  of  September  19, 1783 ;  to  those  gipsies 
who  renoimced  the  use  of  their  "  gerigonza  "  (gipsy  language),  wandering  habits, 
and  dress,  this  decree  granted  toleration ;  it  threw  open  all  offices  to  them,  and 
allowed  them  to  practise  any  trade,  thereby  furthering  the  process  of  denationali- 
sation. In  southern  Spain  they  continue  a  highly  satisfoctory  esiatence  at  the 
present  day. 

•»  1 
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C.  Oim  Life  in  the  Bamube  District 

HomsAitr  «nd  TransylvBDia  formed  the  second  resting-place  and  io  «  seme  the 

Dew  h  ]n(!  of  the  ^paies  in  Europe.  They  must  have  teaehed  these  oouatries 
shortl}  nttei  1  100,  for  ns  early  as  1416,  gipsies  from  Hunpnrv  are  found  in  Moravia, 
Bohemia,  aud  Silesia,  aud  m  the  te^i  of  tiermauy  in  1417.  Those  who  wandered  lo 
Germany  brought  letters  of  commendation  from  the  Hnngarian  Palatine  Nidiolaa 
Gam  to  Ck)nstanoe,  where  ihe  euiperor  SlgisimuHl  was  staying  at  that  time;  he  waft 
thus  induced  t^>  prant  thpm  the  charier  previously  meiui'Munl  (  it?  existetiut:  is  con- 
firmed by  a  letter  of  the  Huugariao  count  Tburzo  of  the  year  1616).  The  gipsies 
who  were  lefi^  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania  enjoyed  certaio  privileges,  like 
the  Boumantans  and  Jews  who  possessed  no  land,  as  "  serfs  of  the  king,"*  in  so 
far  as  their  ^ealcment  upon  private  property  wa?  cnnditional  upon  the  royal 
consent.  As  arm  airers  iliey  also  enjoyed  the  s{)ecml  favour  of  the  ecrlp<?inf5tiral 
and  secular  authorities  (cf.  above,  p.  416).  Thus  on  September  23,  1476,  Jviug 
Matthias  allowed  tiie  town  of  Hermannstadt  to  employ  the  gipsiee  upon  neoes- 
sary  works;  and  on  April  8,1487.  he  ordered  the  Voivod  to  leave  undisturbed 
those  gipsies  who  had  been  conceded  to  {he  ]^eo]^le  of  Herraannstadt^  In 
Vladislav  II  granted  a  charter  to  the  "\  oivod  Thomas  Polgar,  whereby  he  and 
his  people  were  -to  be  left  unmolested,  as  they  were  then  preparii^  mnnitioDs 
of  war  for  Si^'isnnind,  the  then  bishop  of  FUnfkirchen.  As  in  Poland  the  dignity 
of  gipsy  kin;4  tiad  been  conferred  upon  nobles  before  1731,  so  also  in  Transylvania 
and  Hungary  the  nder  chose  the  chief  Voivod  of  the  gipsies  from  the  ranks  of  the 
nobility.  In  Transylvania  the  position  was  asually  occupied  by  one  noUemaD-and 
at  times  by  twa  In  Hungary,  on  the  other  haml,  tlu-n'  wi  re  always tfonr  chief 
Voivods,  whose  seats  %vere  KaaL,  b'va,  .Szatmdr,  aud  Kaschau.  The  gipsies  were 
under  their  juriadictiou,  and  were  obliged  to  pay  a  poll-tax  of  one  tloriu  a  year. 
Under  Peter  Valloa,  who  was  made  chief  Voivod  of  l^sylvania  by  Prinoe  Georg 
Sakdciy  (p^  891),  and  even  allowed  to  take  the  oath,  the  position  was  mboUshed 
Vy  law. 

From  the  date  of  their  first  appearance  in  the  Thciss  and  Carpathian  districts^ 
the  gipsies  were  especially  famous  as  musicians.  In  this  capacity  they  found 
employment  at  the  courts  of  the  princes  and  magnates;  in  1525  they  were  even 
"iustalK''!"  at  the  national  assembly  of  TIatvau  as  musicians.  Tlieir  yearning, 
heartrending  melodies,  ronipnsspfl,  as  it  were,  ot  passionate  siphs,  are  played  with 
incomparable  purity,  cenainty,  aud  feeling.  Soon  this  romaniic  people  acquired  a 
privil^d  position  among  the  Hungarians :  noble  and  citixen,  peasant  and  student, 
alike  delighted  in  the  sound  of  the  gipsy  violin.  These  poetic  nomads  remain  one 
(?f  the  most  interesting  features  both  of  the  Hungarian  plains  and  of  th"  Tnnr^yl- 
vauiau  forests.  The  fame  of  such  gipsy  musicians  as  Barua,  Uerkes,  Buiun,  Tati- 
kasus,  BAcz,  ^alamon,  or  of  the  female  violinist  Zinka  Panna,«oMi  eztanded  sfar 
beyond  the  frontiers. 

Here,  also,  in  Tmn-'vlvania  and  Huncrary  are  (o  be  found  the  trne?t  lyric  poets 
among  the  gipsies,  men  living  in  joyful  seclusion  from  the  world,  or  cousidering 
the  world  only  in  the  light  of  their  own  experience.  The  existence  of  a  baUad 
poeCiy  among  the  gipsies  has  long  been  denied,  without  due  consideration  of  the 
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fact  that  a  people  of  such  high  musical  talent  could  not  fail  to  possess  a  store  of 
ballads,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  perfect  than  these  lyrics,  which 
ten  to  1)6  Jotmd  among  the  wandering  gipsies  of  Hungary  and  the  Balkan  territo- 
ries by  those  who  will  take  the  paias  to  search.  The  authoiship  of  these  songs 
is  unknown:  they  come  forth  from  the  ]n'i<]ile,  and  remfliu  a  national  possession. 
One  poetess  only  has  left  two  hundred  and  titty  gipsy  poems  in  writing,  the  i>ervian 
wandering  gipsy  Ghna  Itanjicic  (died  1691).  JBeanty  and  education  were  the  coree 
of  her  life.  A  reader  of  her  poenu  published  in  tt  German  translati  >ti  can  recon- 
struct a  life  of  suffering,  of  de.<»perate  Ptrnwle,  nml  unfulfilled  Impf.  I'.cvind  tlii?, 
the  intellectual  achievements  of  the  gipsies  are  few.  Whether  the  Madonna  jiuiuLer 
Antonio  de  Sa]«ri[o],  known  asil  Zingaro  (about  1382-1455)»  or  the  English  m^-stic, 
Juhu  T>unyan,  «ro  to  be  accounted  gipetBs^is-a  matter  of  doubt. 

ilie  pip'?}-  women  earn  a  fair  amount  of  money  by  the  practice  of  incantations, 
fortune-teJling,  card  play,  and  the  like,  and  enjoy  a  reputaiicm  among  the  villagers 
as  leeches  and  magicians.  In  the  belief  of  this  outcast  people  there  are  women  and 
sometimes  men  in  posse-ssion  of  supernatural  powers,  cither  inherited  or  acquired. 
Most  I'f  tlte  female  riia>^neian.«;  (chohrilji  ;  also  known  as  "(rood  wi  inien  "  =  latche 
romnii  have  Iteen  imiued  by  their  mothere  from  earl}-  c  hililli<ii.<l  !unl  have  inherited 
the  necessary  prestige.  They  play  a  considerable  part  in  ail  tlie  family  festivals  of 
the  wandering  gipsieB. 

In  other  countries  these  restless  strangers  have  l>een  forced  to  settle  down; 
but  most  of  the  gipsies  in  Hungary,  in  the  Halkan?  (the  Mohammedan  Zap'iri),  and 
in  America  continue  their  nomadic  existence  at  ibe  present  day,  almost  invariably 
witfam  the  -limits  of  the  eountry  or  natiomtUty  in  qneetion,  hence  thej  are  able  to 
maintain  their  ancient  customs  more  or  less  unchanged.  But  in  these  countries  the 
governments  have  taken  a  truly  benevolent  interest  in  the  gipsies,  and  have  dnne 
their  best  to  make  them  a  settled  and  civilized  race.  Thus  by  a  regulation  of 
November  13, 1761,  the  queen-empress  Maria  Theresa  ordered  the  name  "  gipsy  "  to 
be  changed  to  that  of  "  new  Hungarian  "  (in  Magyar,  uj  magyarok)  and  the  gipsies 
to  be  settled  in  the  Banate.  The  authorities  built  them  huts,  and  p»ve  them  seed, 
and  even  cattle;  but  as  soon  as  the  supplies  were  consumed,  the  objects  of  this 
benevolence  started  again  upon  their  wanderinga.  Only  a  small  body  remained' 
and  became  a  settled  industrial  community.  On  November  29, 1767,  Maria  Theresa 
issued  another  and  more  strinrrent  edict,  to  the  effect  that  the  gipsy  children  were 
to  be  taken  away  and  brovigbt  up  by  Christian"  people  at  the  expense  of  the 
state,  while  the  maniage  of  gipeiea  was  absolutely  prohibited.  This  eiUct  produced 
little  <>i  no  effect  in  comparison  with  the  trouble  involved.  On  October  9, 1783» 
Joseph  II  issued  a  "genrrnl  reoailation  "  containing  the  f<>n>i\vinrT  severe  condi- 
tions :  gipsy  children  were  not  to  run  about  naked  in  public  places,  and  were  to  be 
taken  early  to  school  and  to  church.  All  children  above  four  years  of  age  must  lie 
redistributed  every  two  yean  among  the  neighbouring  communities  in  order  to 
secure  diversity  of  instruction.  Adults  were  strictly  prohiliited  from  wandering; 
even  the  settled  gipies  were  only  tn  vif^it  the  yearly  niai  ket  under  ?!pecial  super- 
vbiou.  They  were  forbidden  to  trade  as  liorse  dealers.  The  use  of  their  language 
was  forbiddan  under  a  penalty  of  twenty  strolces,  and  intermioriage  was  sfaricUy 
prohibited.  More  indulgent  were  the  instructions  issued  on  Ai  ril  1  n,  1784,  acJ  dcca- 
no8  Hunnohrodenuni  et  Hrftffischtwmem.  The  six  hundred  families  living  in  the 
£ukovina,  according  to  the  othcial  register  of  1800,  seem  to  have  been  all  settled. 
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In  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  political  confusion  and  attempts  to 
aeeiue  freedom  ao  entirely  occupied  the  attention  of  the  state  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  deal  further  with  the  gipsy  pn)blem.  Attempts  to  settle  the  gipsies  were 
made  by  private  iinii'.  ii'uals.  Bishop  Jnhu  Hdm  opened  a  gipsy  school  at  Szat- 
mar  in  1857,  and  ilie  priest  I'erdiuaud  Farkas  fountted  an  educational  institution 
^  at  Keiihauael;  both  nperiments  speedily  came  to  an  end.  The  efforta  of  the 
Servian  government  to  put  an  end  to  the  wanderinga  of  the  Mohammedan  tent 
gipsies  ("  gurbeii ")  were  more  suoressful  hetween  and  1S70.  Little  effect  was 
produced  by  the  decree  of  the  Hungarian  ministry  of  the  interior  prohibiting 
vagrancy,  issued  ou  July  9,  1867.  The  archduke  Joseph,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  nomadic  gipsies,  settled  several  families,  but  in  less  than  ten  years  they 
had  all  deserted  their  new  home.  The  gipsies  have  a  kind  .  -f  "  residence  "  iti  PeVirec- 
zin,  formerly  a  pure  Magyar  town.  A  few  years  ago  the  Hiuipni  ui  government 
announced  their  intention  of  lakiug  the  work  of  settlement  in  iiaud  with  greater 
aeriottsness. 

Numbers  of  gipsies  settle  down  ever}' year  imder  the  pressure  of  circumstances. 
Thus  not  only  iu  Huogaiy,  but  also  iu  the  other  countries  of  £urope,  with  the 
possible  ezoeptioQ  of  Roumania,  the  number  of  gipsies  is  decreasmg  every  year. 

About  1800  there  were  one  himdred  tli  usand  gi]>sies  iu  Scotland  alone,  whQe  in 
1895  there  were  only  twelve  thousand  iu  the  whole  of  the  liritish  islands.  In 
Prussia,  where  they  were  ieli  iu  comparative  peace  until  tlie  ordmauee  of  1872, 
there  are  hardly  eleven  thousand ;  noteworthy  are  the  small  colonies  which  have 
sur\'ived  in  Lorraine  from  the  l-'reuch  period  in  the  i>arishe3  of  Barenthal,  Wieseu- 
thal,  and  Gotzeubruck.  At  (he  present  day  ilun'  may  be  about  nine  huudre<l 
thousaud  gipsies  in  Europe,  aud  at  least  as  many  agam  m  the  other  continents  oi 
the  wotkL 
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EASTEKX  EUROPE 
Br  PROFESSOR  DR.  VLADIMIR  MILKOWICZ 


L  GEOGFwA.PHlCAL  AND  HISTORICAL  SURVEY 

THERE  is  uo  boundar}'  line  in  Europe  more  importaot^  biaioiically  and 
geographii  ally,  ihau  that  which  runs  in  a  northwestern  direciiou  from 
the  luouili  ot  the  Danube  aloug  the  rampart  of  the  Carpathians  ai)(l 
the  northern  frontier  of  Bohemia,  as  far  as  the  Kieseugebiige  and  the 
Er^l»ige»  then  follows  the  Elbe  (which  here  penetrates  the  angle  formed  by  the 
two  ranges),  and  finally  diverging  eastward  uf  it,  soiiu'times  as  far  as  the  Vistula, 
reaches  the  Baltic  Sea.  Kuro|)e  is  thus  di\  iiled  into  two  distinct  portions,  or  rather 
two  distinct  worlds  (cf.  Vol.  VII,  p.  1).  Ail  the  countries  and  states  which  lie  to 
the  west  of  this  line  formed,  and  to  some  degree  still  form  at  the  present  day,  a 
separate  and  distinct  whole,  which  is  differentiated  from  the  eastern  Iialf. 

The  Romans  hat!  once  advanced  as  far  as  this  fixtntier;  but  ulthi^ugh  they 
crossed  the  Elbe  and  entertained  hopes  o£  reaching  the  Vistula,  they  never  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  a  firm  footing  on  the  other  side.  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  the  We.-tem  states  continued  to  develop  on  the  foundation  laid  by  tlie 
Romans.  Politically  they  favoured  the  idea  of  the  Roman  Wi  nld-Empire,  adhered 
voluntarily  or  involuntarily  to  the  German  Empire  as  representing  that  idea,  and 
in  contrast  to  the  eastern  half  appeared  as  a  united  whole,  with  the  indiuation  and 
duty  of  advancing  eastwards*  At  the  same  time  the  fabric  reared  by  Charles  the 
Great  and  Otto  the  (Srcat  had  a  reli^i'nis  side  aiul  charaftor.  All  the  threads  of 
"Western  diplomacy  convei-ged  upon  Rome.  Rome  was  the  heart  of  Western 
Europe.  One  ideal,  one  religion,  one  language,  and  <nie  civilization  were  ttie  com* 
mon  property  ot  Western  Europe.  The  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  (cf.  VoL  IV, 
p.  39)  were  the  original  home  of  the  ancienl  civilization  which  in  time  conquered 
the  whole  continent.  The  eyes  of  the  Western  nations  were  always  turned  towards 
this  cradle  of  all  intellectual  etTort  and  movement. 

Eastward  of  that  great  dividing  line  the  case  was  different  The  tribes  who 
dwelt  tlicre  wt-re  unknown  to  the  civilized  world  of  the  Mediterranean  Tu-  two 
thousand  years;  their  \mi%  in  history  had  been  played  to  some  extent  behind  the 
curtain.  Now  and  again  some  tidings  of  their  existence  reached  the  Greeks, 
Romans,  and  Teutons,  or  a  warlike  nation  from  the  East  croiaed  the  boundaiy 
wall  and  distur1>ed  the  order  of  the  ancient  W(nld,  but  only  to  be  absorbed  in  it, 
Eastern  Europe  had  still  to  be  discovered. 
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A.  Thb  Easuebt  Imvobmation:  HiBoixrrna 

Tnc  PhflsniciaDs  and  theGveeks  weie  the  fifst  to  cdlect  iDformation  as  to  Eastern 

and  Xtirllu  rn  Euroi*.  Clreek  mer^iailts  drove  a  flourishing  trade  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury before  the  Christian  era,  not  only  in  tlic  Mediterraneau,  in  Asia  ^Nlinor  aiul 
Persia,  but  also  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and  further  northwards.  They 
owned  factories  everywhere  in  the  basin  of  the  Enxine  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers; 
they  sailed  with  their  wares  up  ilu-  rivers,  and  reached  the  coast  of  the  Baltic, 
whenrp  tlioy  ubtaiiunl  tlie  valuable  amber.  TTetTnlntiis  applied  to  them  when  he 
took  in  iiaud  his  history.  He  collected  iuiorinatioD,  fables,  and  legends ;  besides 
this,  the  apparently  earliest  and  certainly  the  most  extensive  of  his  journeys  of 
ezploratioa  had  as  its  objective  the  countries  on  the  shores  of  the  Pontile.  His 
W(irk  is  the  first  important  sionce  of  information  as  t<>  Eastern  Europe.  The  cul- 
tured Greek  had  reached  a  far  higher  plane  of  civilization  than  the  nations  of  tho?e 
regions  whose  history  he  took  upon  himself  to  write.  Nevertheless  we  do  not 
learn  much  from  his  work.  A  peculiar  spirit  finds  utterance  in  it  At  the  present 
day  its  venerable  antitjuity  is  almost  incomprehensible  to  us.  Our  deponent  pro- 
feseps  to  lift  the  veil  from  this  hoary  past;  but  while  we  eaperly  look  to  him  ior 
detail,  we  notice  finally,  to  our  regret,  tliat  we  have  learned  ver}-  little.  lUvers  and 
mountains  bear  in  Herodotus  quite  different  names  from  .dioae  tamiliBr  to  us 
to^y.  The  country  is  apparently  inhabited  by  other  races  than  those  whose  bistoiy 
we  here  wish  to  relate.  In  liis  Fourth  Book  he  talks  of  Scythian-,  Agathyrsi,  Sauro- 
mates,  Alazones,  and  other  luct^s.  And  jet  when  we  compare  with  this  the  later 
accounts,  we  have  a  strong  suspicion  from  the  whole  oanative  that  we  have  to 
deal  with  the  same  nations  which  afterwards  pkyed  a  historical  role  there ;  aaly 
we  cannot  prove  it.  The  Greeks,  naturally  enoufih,  fjave  names  of  their  own  to 
the  tribes  which  they  met,  the  rivers  which  they  navigated,  and  the  mountains 
which  they  saw.  But  when  Herodotus  himself  relates  that  many  tribes  in  the 
North  spoke  a  half-Greek,  half-foreign  language,  we  mav  certainly  condude  fhat 
branches  oF  the  Lulo-Oermanic  family  were  .settled  there,  who  Still  employed  to 
express  many  ideas  much  the  same  words  as  the  (t reeks. 

In  the  nine  books  of  Herodotus*  history  everything  blends  together ;  there  is  a 
frmtastic  mixture  of  delight  in  a  wild  life  with  deep  and  noble  thoughts,  of  sound 
criticism  with  childish  naT\  et«?,  of  truth  with  fables  and  legends.  Tf  wc  test  one 
account  and  comi>are  it  with  the  other?,  we  may  censure  the  author;  but  if  we 
have  read  the  wliule  work,  we  can  only  be  grateful  to  the  learnt  Greek.  His 
history  is  motley,  because  he  has  made  use  of  miscdlaneous  authorities  witbont 
te-stiug  thetu.  lie  relates  of  the  Scythians  that  they  did  not  build  either  towns 
or  fortresses,  but  were  roaminf*  tent-dwellers,  a  nation  of  mounted  archers;  that 
they  did  not  live  on  the  crops  they  sowed,  but  on  cattle-breeding,  and  carried  their 
homes  on  waggons,  —  that  is  to  say,  they  were  nomads.  "When  he  proceeds  to  tell 
us  that  the  Scythians  annually  offered  in  sacrifice  cattle,  and  horses  especially,  and 
that  they  slaughtereil  fifty  liursps  on  the  deaih  of  the  king,  we  shall  be  reminded 
that  the  horse  was  held  sacred  by  the  iSorthern  Slavs  and  the  Lithuanians,  and 
WBS  kept  by  them  in  temples ;  and  also  that  in  the  year  1000  the  son  of  a  Polish 
prince  offered  in  a  monastery  of  the  South  as  a  present  to  the  saint  his  swoid  and 
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ft  white  hone.  But  Herodotus  tells  lu  how  the  sword  was  highly  revered  by  the 

S<^fhiaDs,  and  how  sacrifices  were  made  and  oudis  taken  over  it  and  other 
weapons.  The  sword  stood  in  similarly  hiph  hfinnur  with  ihe  Poles  ;  in  the  tenth 
century  the  Russians  swore  on  their  swords  to  kee])  their  treaty  with  iJyzuuiium. 
Hie  old  Arabs  relate  that  the  Busaiaiis  laid  a  sword  before  every  new-born  diild 
and  said, "  1  leave  thee  no  projierty  tO  inherit ;  thou  wilt  only  have  what  thou 
winuest  with  this  swi  nl."  Tlie  T{ti«?ian  swords  were  famous  arrtonjr  the  Arabs, 
and  the  tribe  of  the  Poianes  exacted  a  tribute  in  swords  ^unless  indeed  it  was 
money  in  the  tfhape  of  swcwds*  such  as  oceasionaUy  was  used  in  Asia).  Herodotua 
tells  us  of  the  funeral  ceremonies  amoi^  the  Scj'thiau;:,  how  the^y  threw  up  a  latg^ 
mmind  over  the  kuig's  prave,  beinfj  eafjer  to  make  it  as  large  as  possible  —  fliese 
were  the  ■mogiU  or  gomile  customar)-  iu  all  Slavonic  countries.  "Tlie  Scythian 
country  is  poor  in  timber/'  says  Herodotus.  *Hemp  grows  in  tiliis  emratty  both 
wild  and  sown,  and  from  it  they  make  cloths;"  this  is  still  sn,  '•  Jliey  never 
bathe  thi'Ii  bijdie.^  in  water;"  "they  keep  no  slaves;"  this  also  has  usually 
been  the  caae  among  the  Slavs. 

Geography  is  the  foimdation  of  history.  And  if  Herodotus  hnows  little  of 
those  countries^  the  explanation  lies  in  the  &ct  that  he  had  only  travdl^  over  an 
inconsiderable  part  of  them,  while  lie  describes  the  rest  merely  fr<ini  hearsay. 
Scythia  for  him  lay  at  the  foot  of  hiub  nioinitnins,  wlu  te  tlie  lai-gest  rivere  rose. 
No  one  could  with  certainty  say  what  lay  to  the  north  of  these  impassable 
mountains.  On  l!he  nearer  aide  he  placed  the  homes  of  tiie  Argippeans  (or 
Arginiji;eans,  also  >Arimph«?ans),  who  wei*e  afterwards  fancifull}'  connected  with 
the  Khijirfan  Afonntains.  The  geogi-aphical  position  of  the  Ca.'spian  and  the 
Baltic  was  etiuaiiy  unknown.  The  region  between  the  Black  Sea  and  that  remote 
Korth  eould  not  be  correctly  delineated ;  consequently  as  late  as  the  sixteenth 
Ottitur)-  the  aurochs  of  the  Korth  were  depicted  in  the  maps  grazing  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  name  "  Hyperboreans,"  wliieh  Herodntns 
gives  to  that  peojde,  shows  the  vagueness  of  the  picture  which  the  ancients  drew 
of  the  Tvc  Iforfh.  Sophodes  poetically  calls  this  counti7"tfae  sources  of  night.** 
Since  the  Greeks  des^nated  the  North  generally  by  Boreas  (thcTegion  of  th« 
North  wind),  they  could  not  give  to  the  region  lieyond  any  other  name  than 
"  Hyperborean,"  —  the  land  beyond  the  North ;  a  proof  that  thej  considered  it  as 
lying  outside  the  range  of  knowledge.  But  if  tira  few  facts  that  Herodotus  raliteB 
still  partly  apply  to  thj  peoples  li^-ing  theie  to^>%  we 'mfiqr mtAinly  believe  in 
'the  eoutinuity  of  the  j-opulation  of  Ea.stern  Europe ^ —  taken  as  a  whole,  of  course— 
from  his  times  down  to  our  own.  Only  we  ought  not  to  look,  as  is  usually  done, 
for  the  primitive  ISIavs  of  Eastern  Europe  in  the  Sarmatians  (whom  Herodotus 
transplanted  to  the  "V^dga),  but  nther  in  the  S<7thmns  of  Herodotus.  The  most 
recent  investigatirn  identifies  the  Sarmatians  with  the  Alani  of  the  harhruian 
migrations,  the  Ia.ses  of  the  old  "Rns^ian  chronicles,  and  the  modern  ( >>seies  in 
the  Caucasus.  We  must  certainly  assume  that  different  races  were  iuieuded  by 
"Sannatians"  and  "  Skythiana."  But  even  on  the  Scythian  hypothesis  we  are 
confronted  with  difficulties.  Tt  is,  however,  in  any  case  noteworthy  that  even 
then  Greek  customs  began  to  spread  among  those  peoples,  whom  Herodotus  possibly 
designated  by  the  generic  name  of  Scytiiians.  Not  only  did  the  piinces  marry 
Greek  brides,  but  some  of  them  undertook  long  journeys  in  order  to  become 
aoguainted  with  the  civjlisataon  of  Greece. 
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B,  Thb  Gioobaphical  LnaTAnoKs  of  ths  Sbpasahok  or  Eabtebn 

EUBOnC  FROM  THB  WeST 

Other  histonans  afterllerodotus  have  certainly  undertaken  to  give  an  account 
ol  Eastern  Europe,  but      learn  nothing  more  from  them;  aL^CLbrat  they  odIj. 

widen  our  gpographical  knowledge.  It  is  not  until  the  eighth  and  ninth  cen- 
turies A.  D.  that  mniv  light  is  thrown  upDn  tho^e  cf-nntries.  We  theu  tiud  in  those 
parts  two  properly  constituted  slates,  the  liussiau  aud  I'olish,  together  with  others 
which  were  subsequently  metged  in  tbem.  But  the  most  fantastic  ideas  still  pre- 
vail as  to  the  countn*  and  people.  Tlie  stories  which  Herodotus  told  about  Amazons, 
and  bald  one-eyed  beings  witli  the  head  of  a  dog  or  the  feet  of  a  goat,  are  almost 
all  reiwated  by  the  learned  pedagogue  Adam  of  Bremen  (f  c  1076)  and  the 
Mbotite  John  de  Flano  Garpini  (f  1252)i  Eastern  Europe  as  late  as  the  six- 
teenth and  seveuteenth  century  was  s<>  little  known  to  the  Wei<t  thai  s]  Lcial 
eniba'seies  were  sent  to  explore  it.  Tliis  seclusion  was  increased  by  the  develop- 
ment in  the  Byzantine  Empire  of  a  system  of  politics,  religion,  aud  culture  which 
soon  produced  a  rival  to  Kome  in  the  East  In  the  one  empire  Latin,  in  the  other 
Greek,  was  the  prevailing  language. 

It  «W!!!ed  intk'L'ii  a.s  if  ilie  ]>ath>  <if  Poland  and  TJussia  would  part ;  fur  wliile 
Poland,  subjugated  by  Germany,  joined  the  Homan  Church  and  entered  the  world 
of  Western  culture*  Bussia  remained  true  to  BTzantium.  NeverUidess  the  centre 
of  gmvity  of  Pc^nd  had,  iu  consequence  of  a  certain  natural  necessity,  shifted 
to  the  East;  the  statesmen  of  this  kingdom  later  turueil  their  faces  to  the  East  ns 
though  drawn  b}'  some  magnetic  iutlueuce.  The  small  Polish  t^rritor}'  which  was 
formed  between  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula  soon  stretched  beyond  the  Dnieper. 
That  geographical  and  bardlj  noticeable  dividing  line  proved  stronger  than  the 
efforts  of  the  nation.*.  The  rnr-p  wliich  pn?scd  this  line  remained  invariably 
inclined  towards  the  centre  of  the  circle  into  which  it  had  once  entered.  It  made 
little  difl'ereuce  that  a  good  part  of  the  outer  fringe  of  Western  Europe  was  occu- 
pied by  Slavs :  the  boundarj  line  separated  the  Slavonic  world  into  two  divisions. 
If  aiiv  unt'  inquires  where  Eastern  Europe  begin.s,  he  must  be  refen-ed  to  that 
bouuilarv.  Tl.e  relation  between  these  two  spheres  was  usually  such  that  the 
West  attacked  tlie  East,  because  it  felt  tiie  impul&e  to  prop  gate  Western  ideas  on 
the  other  side  of  the  fi-ontier.  Latins,  Germans*  or  Westerr  Slavs,  all  were  eager, 
to  spread  theujselves  over  the  East;  an  oveiflowing  civilization  aud  energy  may: 
have  urged  tliem  tnward  the  East,  where  every  effort  seemed  to  l>e  remunerative, 
^'he  East,  on  tlie  contrary,  was  mostly  concerned  with  guarding  its  isolation.  Once 
more  we  shall  involuntarily  be  reminded  of  what.  Herodotus  said  about  the 
;  Scythians :  that  they  on  no  accoimt  allowed  foreign  usages  to  be  introduced,  but 
put  to  death  all  disseminators  of  Henenic  customs. 

We  see  from  this  case  how  dependent  man  is  on  environment.  The  great 
expanse  of  continent  which,  stretching  eastward  from  that  dividing  line,  is  bordered 
on  the  east  by  the  l.'ral,  on  the  south  by  the  Black  Sea,  and  on  the  north  by  the 
Baltir,  !iaf  s]ipeial  rharaetfri-iics.  Wliile  WesU-rn  Europe  \%  traversed  almost 
everywhere  by  long  aud  occasionally  gigantic  mountain  chains,  nature  would  seem 
in  the  East  to  have  been  denied  the  power  to  rear  such  Alphie  lM]ght&  As  we 
leave  the  Carpathians,  a  boundless  phiin,  gradually  sinking,  widens  out  northward 
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and  eastward.   It  is  a  self-contained  continent,  nowhere  encr  achoil  upon  by  the 
sea,  extending  from  iho  rampart  of  the  Carpathians  to  ihe  I  ral  >rnmitains  fur 
a  distance  of  almost  two  thousand  miles,  and  in  the  other  direciiou  from  the 
Crimean  penioanla  to  the  extreme  north  another  two  thousand  mOes  or  more. 
This  immense  level  area  Is  marked  out  into  thxee  great  divisions  by  two  slight 
elevations  of  the  countrj-,  which  stretch  from  west  to  east,  and,  like  rivfr  banks, 
enclose  the  plain  properly  so  called.   The  central  plain  rises  only  some  three 
hundred  to  five  hundred  feet  above  sea  level,  and  the  two  other  pAains  are  not 
much  higher.  The  southern  elevation,  which  begins  among  the  Oarpathians  in  tlie 
Vistula  region,  and  strt-tcliin^  in  a  band  of  several  miles'  breadth  over  P<Hlt<l:a, 
Yolhynia,  Chelm,  Kiev,  and  .Saratov  joins  the  Ural  Muuutaius,  has  au  average 
height  of  fifteen  hundred  feet :  it  only  reaches  a  height  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  the  Sandomir  Erzgebirge  on  the  Lysa  Gora  f  Ivahlenl>erg),  where  the 
Swipty  Krzyz  (Holy  Crops),  the  oMest  monastery  of  rnlaiul,  is  situateii  The^ 
northern  ridge,  which  separates  the  plains  of  Poland  and  Lithuania  from  the  coast  L 
€i  the  Baltii^  aikl  stretches  from  the  Elbe  eastward  to  the  iouroea  of  that 
Dnieper  and  the  Volga,  does  not  onoe  reach  a  height  of  thirteen  hundred  feet.) 
The  Ural  Mountains,  whi<  h  peparnte  Europe  from  Asia,  ri-e,  except  in  some  few- 
peaks,  only  from  six  hundred  to  nine  hundred  feet ;  on  the  European  side  their 
slope  is  so  gradual  that  the  watershed  can  hardly  be  distinguished. 

The  whole  plain  of  Europe  was  once  the  bottom  of  a  sea,  and  was  only  drsined 
when  the  water  found  an  outlet  partly  northward,  partly  southward.    The  soil 
contains  (apart  from  a  broad  band  of  archaic  strata  which  linre  lies  uppermost) 
mostly  later  marine  deposits,  such  as  clay,  marl,  chalk,  or     >iigy  sandstone,  and 
la  unique  on  account  of  the  simplicity  of  its  internal  structure.   The  geological 
strata  are  indeed  nf)\vhere  tilted  but  lie  cvcr\-where  in  horizontal  layers,  and  for ' 
enormous  distances  produce  a  uniform  soil  adapted  to  uniform  cultivation.  The 
history  of  those  nations  who  dwelt  there  is  simUar.   Everything  here  bears  thev 
stamp  (4  unifbrmity,  of  the  want  of  variation,  of  a  spirit  immnlable  and  persistoit,  j 
of  an  intellect  which  is  inherently  conservative.    "While  in  the  "West  one  thought ' 
drove  out  another,  old  systems  were  rej^laced  by  new,  and  men  exjiended  their 
energy  in  different  directiou:>,  the  nations  in  the  East  lived  for  centuries  on  a  few 
ideas,  without  noticing  tluit  these  were  liable  to  decay.  If  we  wished  to  map  out 
the  intellectual  movement  of  mankind  in  "Western  and  Eastern  Europe,  in  the  ease 
of  the  latter  one  or  two  lines  woidd  be  suilicient ;  but  it  would  be  necessary  to  make 
these  long,  in  order  to  represent  the  persistency  of  the  development. 

Where  nature  is  uniform,  the  human  mind  finds  little  inooitive.  An  endless 
horizon,  completely  timberless,  where  the  eye  of  man  has  no  point  on  which  to  rest, ' 
stretches  far  and  wide  in  the  south.  Man  can  move  unhindered  in  every  direction 
over  this  luxuriantly  grassy  steppe  without  being  seen,  but  also  without  seeing  any- 
thing. Here  was  the  arena  of  the  nomads.  Here  arose  the  Ukraine  with  its  free 
Cossack  life,  the  life  of  deserters.  AVhen  once  a  man  had  escaped  to  the  steppe  no 
trace  of  him  could  lie  discovered.  Stretched  out  in  the  gmsf?  or  cowering  in  the  reeds, 
the  Cossack  lay  in  wait  for  the  Tartars;  he  crawled  with  his  face  to  the  ground 
and  listened,  to  detect  the  tramp  of  a  hoise  or  the  approach  of  a  hostile  troopi 
The  foes  were  often  only  a  few  paces  apart  from  each  other  without  suspecting  it. 
Except  for  the  iHimuIless  prntrie,  the  man  saw  only  the  firmament  of  heaven  above 
him.   There  was  thus  nothing  left  for  him  but  to  absorb  himself  into  his  own 
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individuality.  No  people  in  the  world  can  compare  with  that  of  Little  Russia  in 
the  number  of  its  poets.  The  Diimy,  those  long  melancholy,  plaintive  monologues 
and  recitatives,  could  only  be-  produced  in  this  steppe.  The  poets  lament  and  con- 
veise  with  the  wind,  the  stars,  or  with  the  birds.  Nature  was  the  real  poet,  man  ^ 
merely  her  interpreter.  But  tlieso  interminable  thoughts  emk'd  i)y  lulling  his 
intellect  to  sleep.  No  one  could  retiect  here  on  the  most  weighty  questions  of  i 
mankind,  and  from  want  of  atone  and  timher  no  eivilization  could  arise  of  itself.  _J 

^^ud^  and  salt  steppes,  where  vegetable  life  almost  ceases,  stretch  towanls  tha 
southeast.  Caravan;?  came  fi  Jin  distant  parts  to  extract  the  valuable  salt  finm  the 
dried-up  salt  lakes  and  to  trade  in  it.  Theii*  promoters  {czumahy)  travelled  in  com- 
panies the  whole  summer  long  as  far  as  the  Don  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  always 
ready  to  fight  and  &ce  any  dangers.  Their  exploits  were  glorified  in  song. 

Tliis  monotonous  waste  was  only  varied  by  the  rivers,  especially  the  Dnieper, 
which  Herodotus  had  already  declared  to  Ije  the  moat  useful  .stream  in  the  wnrld, 
next  to  the  Nile.  Popular  poetry  especially  sang  Uj*  praises.  Orchards  and  small 
woods,  a  surprising  s^t  in  this  dmry  waste,  were  foond  in  the  deeply  cut  chanuels 
of  these  rivers ;  no  wonder  they  were  the  theme  of  song ! 

Those  interminable  plains,  e.\tending  into  Asia,  produced  one  pectiliarity,  which 
left  its  stamp  on  the  history  of  the  Eastern  European  as  well  as  on  the  Western 
Asiatic  nations;  here*  and  here  only, roust  have  been  the  original  hpnoe  of.tfaa- 
liorse.    80  far  as  our  information  reaches,  flie  iKirse  here  was  always  the  most 
important  domestic  animal  and  the  truest  friend  of  man.    If  we  read  the  accounts 
of  the  Scythians  in  Herodotus,  those  of  the  Sarmatiaus  in  Uvid,  or  the  earliest 
descriptions  of  the  Slavs  and  Litbnanians,  we  always  find  man  accompanied  by  the 
horse.  This  was  the  tnie  Paradise  for  nomad  horsemen.   Here  the  kumiss  (mare's 
milk)  was  diunk  and  horseflesh  enton.  as  at  the  present  day;  and  only  receiitly  the 
horse  has  been  found  here  in  its  wild  state.  The  horse  was  held  sacred  by  these 
hordes;  indeed  we  can  detect:,  even  within  historical  times,  some  traces  of  the  wot> 
ship  of  the  horse.   By  the  Southeroers  the  horse  was  consecrated  to  the  gods,  and  ' 
similarly  it  was  wor'^hij  jm  d  in  teiuples  by  the  northern  Slavs.  Ihesubjectof  every  y 
second  or  third  song  is  the  horse. 

The.  south  of  Eastern  Europe  seems  in  earlier  times  to  have  l?een  mainly  occu- 
pied by  Turkish  tribes  from  Central  Asia.  These  were  the  first  who  undertook 
expediti  ais  to  Em  »pe  in  seareh  of  lauds  to  conquer;  win.  save  the  first  impulse  to 
the  barbarian  migrations,  and  sonietime?  frimdcd  enipin's  —  only  beeaiiFP  they 
were,  as  horsemen,  superior  to  others  in  the  art  of  war.  The  use  of  cavalry  in 
Europe  is  thus  in  the  last  rraort  to  he  traced  to  those  Turks.  The  Slavs  designate 
various  objects  connected  with  riding  by  expressions  of  Turkish  <'rigLn.  It  was 
from  these  nations  that  the  peoples  of  the  Wef't  fir«t  learnt  the  u^e  <tf  stirrups. 

Almost  the  whole  steppe  zone  in  the  south  of  Eastern  Europe  lies  to  the  south 
of  the  elevation  Which  traverses  the  country  from  the  Carpathians  to  the  Volga. 
North  of  that,  where  the  real  plains  stretch  out,  the  countr}'  is  quite  diffei  ent. 
Forests  predominate  there,  and  a  fertile  soil,  covered  with  a  layer  thirteen  to 
sixteen  feet  thick,  of  black  earth,  extends  over  some  five  himdred  thousand  square 
miles.  Here  we  have  the  cradle  of  the  Btnstan  State.  The  country  wa»  ooveiad 
with  immense  forests  of  deciduottS  trees;  the  pines  and  firs  do  not  begin  bef<»e 
the  frontier  of  Siberia  i.s  reached.  The  forests  were  the  homes  of  foxes,  bears, 
sables,  and  wolves,  whoso  skins  formed  the  most  important  article  of  trade.   For  a 
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long  period  up  to  ^he  fourteeutli  and  flfteentli  emturies,  and  aometiines  0v«d  later, 
tlie  taxes  were  paid  iu  skins.  The  life  which  the  iohabitaatfr  led  in  these  regiuns 
was  harder  and  more  hazardous.  But  the  chase  is  the  training  8ch<xd  for  the  ba&- 
tletiold.    Ihe  Russiau  of  the  forest*  conquered  the  Kussiau  o£  tlie  stegpes.^ 

Further  toThe  north  the  couutn,-  begiit<(  to  be  bettor  watered.  The  ri-v^rs-riM 
here ;  there  are  innumerable  lakes,  \mtil  in  Finland, "  the  laud  of  the  thousand 
lake'?,"  they  influence  the  the  plant  gi-owth,  the  cliiimtt*,  and  tlu'  whule  lite  of  the 
people.  The  country  retains  this  character  further  to  the  west,  towards  the  Vistula 
and  the  Oder.  No  chao^  oonld  be  greater  from  the  treeless  and'waterlras  steppes 
of  the  si  iuih  ;  all  sort*  of  obstai  h  s  are  thrown  across  the  path  of  man  in  the  north 
through  the  lakes  and  rivers.  When  King  Sig^isimmd  I  of  Polantl  on  one  occa- 
sion marched  with  his  army  twenty -five  leagues  from  Orsza  to  Smolensk  i,  thi-ee 
hundred  and  forty  bridges  had  to  be  built  across  swamps,  lakes,  and  rivers.  Here 
ctviluation  had  only  with  difBculfy  be^  able  to  take  toot :  change-  and  variety 
alone  rouse  the  human  intpUect  to  action. 

In  the  nortlieast  the  Tuudm  spreads  over  a  surface  of  half  a  million  square 
miles ;  this  is  a  swampy  moor,  covered  with  a  dense  cai'pet  of  mosses  and  lichens 
and  with  gi<oimd4oe,  which  even  in  summer  melts  at  most  to  the  depth  of  a  foot, 
so  that  it  csiL  even  then  be  crossed  iu  sledges.  On  the  other  hand  the  oountiy  in 
the  west,  in  the  well-watered  district  of  the  Bug  and  the  Vistula,  is  remarkably 
fertile.  Broad  plains,  covered  with  forests,  take  the  place  here  of  the  hills.  The 
Vistula  flows  there  through  a  wide  valley,  whose  horders  are  not  always  traceable, 
in  a  placid  stream  toward  the  north.  At  Modlin  it  first  approaches  the  northern 
elevation.  Here,  in  (Ireat  Poland,  lies  the  cradle  of  the  Polish  State.  "West 
of  tlie  Vistula  the  fertile  upland  i-egious  of  the  old  Polish,  voivodships  £awa, 
Lencisyca,  Kalisz,  Posen,  Gnesen,  Kujam  stretch  out  as  far  as  the-  Oder  and  the 
Elbe.  Here  are  some  lakes  n>uud  which  tlie  oldest  Polish  folk-tales  cluster.  Since 
the  Polish  territory  is  not  divided  froni  Russia  by  any  natural  line,  the  hii^tory  of 
theac  empires  often  blends.  If  the  frontiers  were  not  defined  by  nature,  the  two 
neighbours  Bad  often  to  fight  about  the  boundary.  After  the  tentii  century,  at  one 
time  the  Russian  prince  took  a  ^uece  of  territory  from  the  Polish  monarch,  at  anotlier 
lie  wns  dei  rivt'il  uf  Mum-  i  f  his  own.  It  seemed  that  the  great  plain  could  toler- 
ate the  existence  of  one  state,  but  not  of  two,  in  contrast  to  the  west  and  tlie 
south,  where  the  strongly  maikcd  conhguration  of  the  country  or  the  numerous 
peiuniaulas  and  islands  feyoured  the  development  of  sev«al  states  dose  to  each 
other.  This  is  the  efaaiactoistio  difTeienee  bistweeo.  Western  and  Eastern  Europe. 

O.  Points  of  Bbsbmblaxge  aito  DiypBRBScB  between  RusstA  axo  Poland 

The  Russian  Empire  arose  almost  in  the  middle  of  tlie  East  European  plain, 
somewhere  in  the  region  of  the  watershed.  Xorth  of  it  stretched  away  the  drearj- 
waste,  south  of  it  lay  the  limitless  steppe.  Bussia,  thus  enclosed  by  two  baniers 
to  all  culture,  remained  for  a  long  time  sepamted  from  the  We^jteru  civiliznti m  and 
unknown  to  it,  a  wrjihl  apait.  One  waterway  alone,  that  of  the  Dnieper,  led 
across  it.  The  centre  of  gmvity  of  Russia  sooner  or  later  inevitably  rested  on  this 
^PMfc  watafwqr,  'Kiev  shall  beoome  tile  mother  of  all  Buasiui  towns/'  said  the  . 
BoflBiaa  pdnoe  who  tnoBftoned  his  court  to  that  place. 
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At  tliat  time  certainly  there  were  no  practicable  routes  in  tlie  country  except 
the  rivers.  The  Russiau  roads  had  long  since  become  impassable.  It  was  not 
unto,  the  rdgn  of  Alexander  I  that  highroads  were  coostmcted ;  but  the  work 
progressed  so  slowly  that  Kusaia,  even  in  1896,  Iiardly  possessed  twelve  thousand 
versts  of  them.  Only  in  those  countries  where  civilization  reaches  a  high  level,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  Persian  or  Koman  Empire,  is  aiteniiuu  given  to  the  formation  of 
a  good  network  of  roads,  which  in  itself  again  ^>ruinotes  the  spread  of  impeiialiatic 
ideas.  Waterways  were,  therefare,  the  most  important  means  of  intawurse  in 
Russia,  especially  since  out  of  the  eutire  length  ol  tlie  I'ussiau  rivers  some  one 
himdred  thousand  versts,  more  than  a  third,  and  in  ihe  earliest  times  certainly  a 
half,  was  navigable.  The  farther  we  go  back  in  historj-,  the  more  dependent  do 
we  find  the  nations  upon  the  rivers.  They  were  called  after  the  rivers ;  the  stream 
bore  them  on  its  surface,  and  determined  tlie  constitution  of  their  states.  Hardly 
had  the  Russian  Empire  removed  its  centre  to  the  Dnieper,  when  its  tieet  appeare<l 
in  the  Black  Sea  and  before  livzautium-  With  Ibis  llie  second  era  of  lius^iiaa 
histoiy  opened.  It  is  called  (be  £ie^  or  B jsantine  eta,  af  t»  the  leeults we  give 
it  the  name  of  the  Dnieper  age,  after  the  cause  of  all  the  phenomena  which  then 
carae  to  light.  The  Dnieper  swept  the  Russians  irresistibly  southwards ;  it  brought 
to  them  the  Byzantine  culture  and  the  Christian  faith,  and  so  linked  them  with  i 
the  Old  World.  Bightly,  therefore,  the  song  told  of  "Dnieper,  most  lordly  of ! 
rivers."  The  Dnieper  waa  a  god  to  the  Russians,  as  otlier  riven  to  other  natjonai 
Tlien  the  Dnieper  route  was  barred  by  the  Tartars,  llussia  became  once  more  an 
inland  state  cut  otf  from  the  rest  of  the  world ;  it  needed  to  be  rediscovered.  No 
ooarae  was  left  it  for  all  that  time  except  to  expand  over  the  boundless  plain. 
This  colonisation  forms  the  chief  chapters  of  Russian  history,  and  it  has  lasted 
down  to  the  present  day.  The  Slavonic,  unlike  the  Latin  and  Teutonic  civili- 
zations, has  rarely  been  diffused  by  alien  converts.  Its  own  children  have  always 
been  its  plcmeera.  Thus  the  Sussian  Empire  was  adf-developed,  and  became  a 
world-empire  before  its  period  of  colonisation  was  mded. 

The  historical  development  of  Poland  was  not  less  influenced  by  nature.  The 
Polish  races  occupied  the  districts  watered  by  the  Elbe,  Oder,  and  Vistula.  And 
here  again  the  rivers  determined  the  course  of  their  histoiy.  The  waterway  of 
the  Vistda  impelled  them  to  the  Baltic  Sea.  But  aloug  the  broad  and  barely 
accessible  coast  other  trilies  were  already  settled,  who  barred  the  way  of  the  Poles 
to  the  i^ea.  In  the  ofHening  }ears  of  tlie  eleventh  centurv,  tlierefore,  the  struggle 
for  its  possession  began,  and  in  the  twellik  century  Puuierania  was  iinally  con- 
quered by  Boleslav  IIL  But  Poland  then  expanded  along  the  coast  toward  the 
cast,  aud  gained  Lithuania  and  Livonia.  Poland  became  a  Baltic  power.  A 
brisk  trade  was  soon  developed  on  the  Vistula.  Dautsic  became  the  firet  seaport 
of  Poland.  The  necessity  was  then  seen  of  »iiiftiug  the  capital  nearer  to  the  sea ; 
Warsaw  was  choscoi  for  it  Ihe  result  of  all  this  was  that  Pdand  entered  into 
alliance  with  Lithuania,  the  second  Boltie  power,  aud  then  with  Sweden.  The 
royal  houses  of  Lithuania  and  Sweden  came  to  the  throne  of  Poland. 

It  seemed  then  as  if  Poland  would  continue  to  expand  northw  ards ;  but  that 
was  only  a  passing  phase.  Poland  had,  however,  hardly  taken  pj:5se88ioii  of  the 
Baltic  when,  being  intensely  attracted  by  the  eastern  j^in,  she  tried  to  expand 
in  the  ports  to  which  she  had  constantly  directed  her  eyes  since  the  eleventh 
century;  only  she  liad  been  hindered  in  this  often  by  that  other  duty.  Thus 
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Bussia  and  Poland  met  in  tbeir  objects.  But  Poland  seemed  to  have  come 
forward  at  the  coraruarul  of  Western  Enroj>e ;  Poland  shared  the  impulse  to 
advance  victoriously  uyHm  the  East.    I'rom  the  tbirteentli  to  the  sizt^nth  century. 

'  Folaud  bad  di^tincily  the  more  favourable  jpoaitioo. 

Russia  meanwhile  fdl  behind  in  develi^xnMit  Dnrlnc^  tbe  l^attar  sovereigiriy 

•  it  was  obliged  to  surrender  even  Kiev,  and  its  princes  planted  their  home  in 
Sus(z)dal,  \na(liuiir,  and  afterwards  in  Moscow.  A  severer  cliinale,  a  glooiny 
and  partially  impeuelrabie  zoue  uf  furesls,  reudered  it  ditticuit  fur  the  Tartars  to 
approach  them  or  reskle  there.  In  reality  the  Tartars  were  defeated ;  tbe  northern 
climate  vanquished  tbe  southern.  But  Moscow  lies  near  the  sources  of  the 
Volga,  and  so  soon  as  the  Russian  priuces  felt  themselves  at  home  there  and 
acquired  power,  they  were  able  to  resume  from  thence  the  struggle  against  tbo 
Tartars.  The  first  great  step  which  Russia  took  on  the  path  of  oonqnert  was 
the  annihilation  of  the  Tartar  principalities  of  Kasan  and  Astrachao.  Tbe^Volga 
now  decided  the  fate  of  the  State.  The  surpassing  size  of  this  river  and  its 
system  helped  to  secure  the  superiority  of  Moscow  over  her  neighbours,  the  lake 
r^ion,  the  district  of  Novgorod,  White  Russia,  and  Little  Russia.  The  Volga 
brought  the  Russians  nearer  the  Asiatics,  so  that  Russia  began  to  be  Orientalised. 
This  is  called  the  Moscow  era ;  we  propose  to  call  it  the  Volga  era.  It  is  also  the 
Asiatic  era.  Russia  came  into  touch  with  the  Caucasus  and  the  Tranacaiipian 
i%iona  Even  then  it  fndoded  tbe  greater  pait  o!  the  East  Bkiropean  plain ;  it 
was  powerful,  and  courted  by  Western  Europe  for  different  pditicd  plans.  But 
it  was  still  a  continental  power,  and,  as  such,  it  was  unknown  to  tlie  Western 
world  in  comparison  with  Poland,  which,  having  long  had  access  to  the  sea, 
shared  in  Western  dvilization.  Then  in  Russia,  too,  there  awoke  an  intense 
kaipng  fof  the  possession  of  a  seaboard ;  the  effort  to  readi  the  outside  from  the 
centre. 

In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeeulh  centuries  deliberations  were  often  held  at  the 
Russian  court  whether  an  advance  should  be  made  toward  tbe  North  Sea  or 
the  Black  Sea.   In  the  latter  case  the  Tartars  and  Turks,  in  the  former  Poland 

and  Sweden,  were  the  rivals  to  be  ousted.  Turkey  was  then  at  the  zeniih  <:)f  her 
power;  Russia  could  not  yet  measure  forces  with  her,  especially  since  the 
southern  steppe  presented  no  inconsiderable  ditficulties.  The  decision,  therefore, 
fell  on  a  movement  northwards,  and  then  followed  loi^  years  of  contest  with 
Poland  and  Sweden  for  the  Baltic.  Tn  the  seventeenth  century  an  advance  was 
attempted  against  the  south,  but  tlie  forward  uiovenient  was  soon  checked.  The 
overthrow  of  Pulaud  and  tbe  battle  of  PulUiwa  decided  the  contest  in  the  north 
in  bvDur  of  Russia,  which  after  1703  maintained  a  firm  footing  on  the  Baltic  Sea. 
If  the  Russian  Knij/ire,  corresponding  to  the  direction  of  the  Dnieper,  had  formerly 
faced  southward,  it  now  turned  its  face  toward  the  north.  The  Baltic  became 
a  Russian  lake.  Russia  was  now  compelled  to  shift  her  centre  of  gravity  thither. 
Kiev  and  Moscow  lay  at  too  great  a  distanoe  from  the  coast,  and  might  in  tJie 
'  future  prove  hindrances.  Peter  tlie  Qreat  himself  solved  the  problem  by  the 
founding  of  St.  Petersbur^r.  "Russia  now  rested  her  full  weight  on  the  Baltic  Sea. 
The  war  with  Poland  and  Sweden  became  a  ]>>litieal  necessity  and  ended  in  the 
destaruction  of  both.  Russia  remained  the  only  great  power  in  Eastern  Europe. 
It  was  now  only  a  question  of  time  and  her  liaud  would  be  stretched  out  over 
tibe  Black  Sea.  The  laiger  and  better  part  of  Russia  inclined  toward  the  south. 
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Its  past  history  lay  there  also.  Kussia  conquered  the  Black  Sea  in  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries  after  long  and  bloody  wars  and  manyreveraeSk  It  then 
eiqittoded  without  encountenog  o{i|>o«itioD,       the  Ourpathiai^  to  the  ITnl 

aril]  (h(!  Casjiiaii,  frum  the  Xortli  Ca])e  ti">  the  Caucasus. 

The  East  Eurojiean  plain  is  connected  on  the  west  with  the  (.Termanic  lowlands 
by  the  Polish  territory,  and  on  Uie  southeast  with  the  plain  of  Turania  and  Siberia 
by  «  gap  in  the  aoathem  UraL  At  that  point  the  Russo-Folish  woild  was  loFoed 
into  contact  with  the  Germanic  nations  on  the  one  side,  and  with  the  Asiatic  on 
the  other.  Mongolian  hordes  came  to  Europe  throiif^h  the  A?iatic  door, and  Russia 
was  conquered  by  the  Asiatics,  while  Poland  was  subjugated  by  the  Germanic 
people.  But  when  Russia  was  strong  enough  to  crush  tiie  Tartars,  aature  laid  no 
ol>stncles  in  the  path  of  her  advance  toward  Asia.  Even  in  the  sixteenth  century 
the  Ihi'isians  crossed  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  gradually  poured  over  the  aorthem 
Asiatic  plain  as  far  as  the  Pacific.   Europe  had  begun  to  colonise  Asia. 

The  niain  requisite  for  progress  in  civilization  is  tradition.  But  the  snitaUe 
material  for  the  creation  as  well  as  the  continuance  of  a  lasting  civilisation,  the 
stone  for  Iniildings  and  fur  in.scnjitiims,  was  wanting  in  the  north.  Ancient  Baby- 
lonia had  indeed  contrived  entirely  to  compeosate  for  the  dehciency  of  stcme  and 
timher  by  putting  its  day  to  a  use  whieh  is  found  throughout  Nearer  AbSa;  its  bticit 
buildings  and  clay  cylinders  have  snnnved  in  quite  considerable  remaina.  Jn  tiiA 
countiie.?  bordering  the  ]\fcditernmean  the  hardest  granite,  the  finest  marble,  por- 
I>h\  r)',  and  other  rare  stones  were  found  in  abundance.  The  creations  of  man's 
genius  in  tiiat  material  lasted  for  centuries.  That  which  had  once  been  produced 
oouid  be  transmitted  to  the  latest  generations.  On  the  broad  plain  of  East  Europe, 
however,  but  little  stone  is  found,  and  that  only  on  its  estremo  limits;  nor  is  it 
easy  to  obtain,  since  the  surface  is  level.  C.tne  particular  pan  of  the  countri-  is 
destitute  of  wood ;  but  on  the  whole  tlie  soil  is  wooded  and  well  watered.  Man, 
therefore,  employed  wood  to  satisfy  hia  creative  dmires.  He  lived  in  boUow  tree- 
tnmks  or  in  lakes  and  swamps.  He  created  his  objects  of  nit  out  of  wood  :  never 
ver\'  numerous,  they  decayed  with  the  timber.  The  culture  had  therefore  contiD'St. 
ally  to  be  recreated,  for  there  was  no  tradition.  While  in  the  north  whole  locali- 
tiss  disappeared  without  a  trace,  in  the  south  even  solitary  houses  survived*  aiiioe 
they  were  built  of  stone.  The  stone  culnire,  to  which  any  and  eveiy  aspiration 
and  generalisation  was  possible,  conquered  the  wood  culture.  Culture  only  took 
real  hold  on  the  countr}'  later,  when  even  in  the  north  stone  was  used  in  prefer- 
enoe  to  wood.  It  was  still  possible  to  have  inteUectual  intetcourse  witih  th»  past» 
and  progress  witli  it. 

The  cliinatic  ronditions  of  Eastern  Europe  were  not  at  thh  Ihw  favourable  to 
any  development  of  culture.  The  diflerences  of  climate  which  prevail  there  and  far 
into  Osntnil  Iberia  are  so  great  that  only  an  organised  agnofdtuial  eystem  can  be 
carried  out  Eastern  Europe  suffers  as  a  whole  from  droQgh^.  The  Mediterranean 
and  the  Black  Sea  are  of  little  imivirtance  in  this  matter;  the  only  rain-bringing 
winds  are  the  west,  and  they  lo.se  their  moisture  on  the  way  and  reach,  in  fact,  only 
to  the  Ob.  Bossia  therefore  suffers  not  infrequently  from  bad  harvests,  and  these 
lahig  typhus,  plague,  and  other  diseases  in  their  train.  But  <»ily  in  the  paat  was 
man  greatly  dependent  onnatnre:  now, when  he  has  learnt  to  rule  nature,  co'ir!ir---ns 
often  are  reversed  Tliat  vprv  illimitable  plain,  where  man  vras  solitarv  but  tV>r  the 
wild  beasts,  will  acluaily  pruiaut«  miercourse  as  his  control  of  natural  foroes  and 
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materials  increases.   In  fao^  from  a  more  complete  system  of  agriculture  and  care- 

fuUy  ]>lanned  irrigation,  the  arid  soil  can  be  transformed  into  a  paradise.  In  that 
boundless  stei)pe,  which  men  once  entered  with  a  shudder,  mtHliral  establishments 
have  been  founded,  since  the  air  of  the  steppe  is  said  to  be  as  excellent  as  sea-aii. 
Itailways,  telegraphic  systems,  wirdess  and  others,  and  the  telephone  have  greslly 
changed  all  the  conditions  of  life,  and  made  man  more  independent  of  nattim.  But 
even  if  the  differences  are  still  more  eniifilised  and  the  contrasts  Tn'tween  people 
and  people,  countiy  and  country,  aie  softened,  they  will  never  disappear.  Only  the 
stream  of  civilization  wiU  flow  more  evenly.  The  peoples  .of  the  world*  nevn 
oompletely  separated  even  under  the  simplest  conditions,  will  no  longer  be  able 
to  stand  alonf  from  eaf^h  other.    Int^ri^ntirse  is  the  parent  of  all  enlture. 

In  the  age,  indeed,  when  man  was  more  or  less  a  brute  beast,  he  was  entirely 
dependent  on  nature.  Gradually  he  shook  off  her  chains  and  leaiut  actually  to 
rule  her,  until  in  the  end  he  rises  s\iperior  to  any  obstacles  which  she  msy  put  in 
Ills  way.  From  the  moment  when  Ik-  threw  a  skin  n\er  his  body  as  n  protection 
against  the  cold,  he  was  no  longer  a  mere  animal ;  he  counteracted  the  climatic 
differences,  and  thus  was  able  to  conquer  and  inhabit  a  wider  expanse. 

Many  other  inflnences  besides  the  soil  affect  the  deveLopmoit  ol  man ;  and  the 
spef  i;il  qualities  of  each  nation  play  a  very  important  part  in  this,  although  it  is 
a  difficult  matter  arrurately  to  drtprmine  the  racial  peculiarities  of  past  genera- 
tions. Ever}'  nation  has  its  own  particular  ideas  and  aims,  and  brings  with  it 
some  frafrment  of  civilisation.  How,  then,  has  this  dowry  been  enlai|[ed  undw 
new  conditions  of  life  ?  This  is  an  almost  imanswerable  question.  Besides  this, 
the  development  of  one  Tiation  depends  on  its  intercourse  with  another.  Ite 
history  is,  therefore,  the  product  of  many  agencie& 


2.  THE  PEOPLES  OF  EASTERN  EUBOPE  IN  THE  EABI.Y 

SLAVONIC  AGE 

A,  Tbe  Easlucst  Ikdications  of  Buaauss  ▲kd  Poles 

Ntthbrovs  tribes  have  inhabited  the  re^ons  where  later  the  empires  <rf  Pdand 

and  Eussia  arose.  The  "Geographus  Bawarm"  (Bavarian  Geographer)  in  the 
ninth  century,  (he  "  llussian  Chronicle  "of  the  so-called  Nestor  (f  Itln)  at  the 
b^inning  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  others  cite  the  names  of  many  tribes.  The 
lonowiog  are  named:  Nortahtrezi,  Tilci,  BellLenici,  Morisani,  Hehfeldi,  Suri>i, 
Talaminci,  Marharii,  Vul;^at  ii,  Osterabtrezi  (=  Abodrites  in  Brani(5ewo  ;  cf.  p.  325), 
Miloxi,  Phesnuzi,  Thadesi,  (Jlopeani,  Zvireani,  Busaiii.  Sittioi,  Stadit  i,  Sebbirozi, 
XJnlizi  (  iu  the  angle  between  the  Dniester,  the  Danube,  and  the  i'ontu.sj,  Xerivaui 
(on  the  Xarev),  Attorozi  (on  the  Dniester),  Willerozi,  Zabrozi,  Zuetalici,  Afcurezani, 
Gh<»in»i4  Lendiei,  Tha8nen,Zerrvani  (S^veranStbetwesD  Desna  and  Sem),  Prissani, 
Velunzani,  Bruzi,  Yizunbeire,  Cazari,  Buzzi,  Forpdoiv?,  Liudi.  Fresiti,  Seravici, 
Lticolanes,  Ungaref,  Yi'^lanes,  Sleenzanes,  Tamsici.  1  )a(iose.saui,  Milzaui,  ilesuiizaiii, 
Verizanes,  Fraganso,  Lupiglaa,  Opolini,  Gtilensizi.  Partly  these  names,  partly 
others,  ne  mentioned  by  Nestor;  for  eocampl^  Duldhi  (on  tite  Bug),  Sloveni  (near 
Novgorod),  Drdvlani,  Tvmd  (on  the  Dniester),  Dx^gowid  (between  Pkipct  and 
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Dwinn^  "nailiinici,  Vjntici.  Polaiii,  Kriwioi  (round  Smolensk).  At  the  present  day 
we  are  not  iu  a  position  eiilier  to  give  the  homes  of  all  these  tribes,  m-  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  were  reaUy  Slavs.  The  names  prove  little.  They  are  derived 
partly  from  the  liveTS  on  which  these  tribes  dwelt,  putly  from  their  chief  towns; 
auil  only  a  small  tininber  are  fi)riiit;d  after  the  names  of  tribal  leaders  or  auce>tors, 
as  Radimici,  from  liadim  \  the  latter  only  can  we  caniidently  assert  to  have  been 
Slavonic  tribes. 

Legends  were  later  formed  among  the  Slavs,  which  told  of  three  hrotheis^  Leeh, 

Rus,  and  Cech,  said  to  have  been  the  founders  of  three  great  nations,  the  Russians, 
Lechs  (Laches,  Lechites  —  Poles), and  Cecils.    In  reality,  however,  the  matter  stood 
otherwise.    The  Sla^v'onic  tjibeslived  inde[)endentlyj)f  jach  other.    In  the  course 
of  time  one'ttibV  (as  happeued~m)ce  in  ihe  case  of  the  Bomans)  succeeded  in 
extending  its  dominion  over  others,  which  then  adopted  its  name.    The  tribe 
which  pave  it*?  name  to  the  others  need  nnt  have  been  entirely  Slavonic ;  thus  the 
Bulgarians,  although  of  Turkish  stock,  have  become  Slavonicised,  and  have  now 
given  their  name  to  the  subjugated  Slavs  (p.  329).  The  same  thing  may  in  the  end 
have  been  the  case  wjth  Rus,  Lech,  and  Cech.    p.  J.  safank  (Shafarik)  assumes 
from  <he  name  of  the  ( V<  hs  that  it  <»rigiually  belonged  only  to  a  head  tribe  which 
had  surpassed  and  eelijised  by  its  numbers  and  valour  all  the  other  tribes  of 
Bohemia  (thus  the  Sedlicanians,  Lucaniaus,  Dasena,  Lutomerici,  and  PSov,  the 
Dudl^bians  and  otiiers).    Wliat,  then,  is  the  origin  of  the  names  fins  and  Lach 
(Pole)  ?  The  point  has  been  imu  h  discussed  anioii^  Slavonic  and  German  scholars. 
The  "  Russian  Chronicle"  relates  tiiac  about  the  year  859  Varagiansjin  Old  Rus-  ; 
sTau  Tar  jag,  plural  Varjazi ;  Byzantine  Bdpayyoi)  i\ded  tFe  north_RussiaBLSla\'S,but  j 
bad  been  subsequently  driven  out.  When  quanels  broke  out  between  tiao  Bussians,  j 
tliey  sent  an  embassy  uver  the  sea  to  tlie  Varagians  ami  a.sked  them  to  rule  over 
them  once  more.    Three  brothers,  K(j)urik,  Sineus.  (Old  Korse  Signiuir),  and  ; 
Truvorj,  of  the  Yaragian  tribe  of  the^Ruotsi  (Rotsi^  Finnish  name  for  Sweden), 
came  to  the  Slavs,  and  took  up  their  abode  in  Old  Ladoga,  Isborak,  and  ^je(§)lo- 
sersk.    From  Rurik,  the  eldest,  was  descended  the  Russian  princely  house  of  tlie^ 
Rurikovitch,  which  is  said  to  have  ruled  Russia  until  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.    The  same  chronicle  also  asserts  that  the  whole  of  Novgorod  was  called 
Bosland,  or  Russia,  from  the  family  of  those  BoCsesT  This  **  Normaii "  or '"'Vara- 
gian "  view  has  found  ardent  champions  among  modem  writers  (E.  Xtinik,  AV. 
Thi>mf en,  among  others).    As  a  matter  of  fact  the  old  Russian  princes  were  allied 
with  the  Varagians,  and  Yaragian  soldiers  served  iu  the  Russian  Empire.  More 
than  a  hundred  Scandinavian  names  are  found  in  very  early  records;  in  fact  the 
names  of  the  rapids  in  the  Dnieper,  the  old  Yaragian  way  to  Byzantium,  have  been 
declared  to  be  Scandinavian.    The  opinion  Is,  however,  hardly  tenable  iu  all  its 
points.    It  will  be  preferable,  iu  answering  this  question,  to  treat  some  portions 
of  it  separately,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  rule  of  the  Korman  dynasty  and  the 
name  Bus. 

Some  intimate  relations  between  the  Xnvgorodian?,  who  formed  the  germ  of 
the  Tiussian  State,  and  the  Scandinavians  (Sweden)  —  possibly  also  the  sununouiug 
of  Kurik  —  cauuot  be  denied;  but  it  is  questionable  whether  also  the  uame  "  Rus" 
is  derived  from  them.  The  Slavonic  tribes  round  Kiev  and  the  south  of  Russia, 
where  later  the  real  centre  of  Russia  Lav,  bore  from  time  immemorial  the  name^of 
"  RuAsians."   Finally,  and  this  would  be  the  best  argument  against  the  theory,  the 
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kingdom^  which  admittedly  must  have  existed  there  before  the  Northmen  were 
tummoned,  must  have  also  home  a  name»aiid  a  kingdum,  L-xLe{  t  through  coiu|uest, 
seldom  chanf^es  its  name.  The  south  was  known  to  the  Arabs  as  "  Russia,"  and 
the  Black  Sea  was  simply  termed  the  Kussiaa  Sea  (as,  for  instance,  in  Nestor  and 
Mas'udi),  at  a  time  when  the  Varagiau  princes  were  hardly  yet  familiar  with  the  . 
peofle  of  Kiev.  We  ought  at  all  events  not  to  forget  that  "  Hos  "  may  h'aTrbeeb 
known  in  Bvzantinm  as  merchants  even  before  840,  as  is  clear  from  a  report  of 
Bishop  Pnulentius  of  Troyes  and  from  contemporary  Arab  accoimts.  The  name 
probably  had  been  transferred  to  the  whole  of  Russia  by  Byzantines  (Georgios 
Monacho9»  snmamed  Hamartoiosy  am<mg  others),  who  called  the  tribf»  in  the 
south  of  Russia  "Ros."  J.  Marquart  recalls  tho  Caucasian  Ilros,  who  appear  in 
the  "Ecclesiastical  History"  of  Zacharias  KheUjr,  though  lert  linlv  in  a  somewhat 
legendary  setting,  and  connects  th^e  (Gautes  from  East  Uuiiand?),  with  the 
Herulians,  who  were  once  settled  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  that  is 
to  say,  with  the  Rosomones,  who  were  subjugated  once  by  the  East-Goth  Ermanarik. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  after  the  defeat  of  51 2  inflicted  by  the  Lombards  a  part  of  the 
Herulians  went  back  to  Sweden  and  settled  there  near  the  Gautes,  so  that  the 
otherwise  astonishing  familiarity  of  the  northern  Vikings  with  South  Russia  and 
the  waterway  of  the  Volga  is  no  longer  surprising.  Marijuart  assumes,  therefore,  / 
that  the  form"l;r)s"  ('Pws,  Syrian  llros)  had  been  retained  for  centuries  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Moeotis,  and  ab  the  opening  of  the  ninth  century  was  transferred  to 
the  Swedish  merchants  and  pirates,  who  came  Itom  the  north  and  were  certainly 
closely  akin  to  the  Herulians. 

The  meaning  of  the  names  "Pole"  and  "Lach"  is  equally  obscure.  "While 
the  name  "  Polaui "  may  be  Slavonic,  the  name  "  Lach  "  or  *'  Lech  "  seems  to  be  of 
foreign  origin.  Some  persons  have,  as  in  the  case  of  the  name  "  Rus,"  looked  for  a 
Scandinavian  etjnn  lo^^y  and  understood  northern  conquerors  by  the  Lechs.  But  in 
this  connection  they  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  Great  I''ilaii'l,  the  real  mother 
country,  has  never  been  called  "  Laehia  "  or  "  Lechia,"^ut  only  tiie  Cracow  district, 
and  from  it  North  Poland.  The  name  "  Lach,"  "Lech,"  "  Lechi "  is  connected  with 
the  names**  Walch,'*"  Wkeb,'"'  Wikch,""  WiOsch,"  and  is  indisputably  of  southern 
origin.  Even  at  the  present  day  the  Slavs  call  the  Italians  Wlochy  (Polish)  or  Lachy 
(Slavonic),  and  the  limmianians  Walaehy,  Wulosxa  (cf.  p.  353).  To  this  group  also 
belongs  the  name  "  Lach,"  which  the  Poles  have  received  from  the  Russians.  If  we 
consider  that  Bulgarians  and  Groatians  were  equally  called  Wlachs,  and  that  the 
southern  niees  in  the  East  Roman  Empire  were  designated  even  by  Teutons  as 
"VMarhs,  Dichs,  or  Welsch,  we  may  conclude  that  the  Lachs  brought  the  name 
"  Lachy  "  with  them  from  the  soutL  The  Polish  are  still  at  the  present  day  called 
Imgyti  even  by  the  Magyars.  The  Russian  Chronicle  also  states  that  the  Poles  came 
thither  from  the  Danube  —  of  course  only  the  people  of  Little  Poland  are  to  be 
uudenitnod  by  this.  Blach  (lliddle  High  German)  mean?  black;  according  to  this 
the  fair  northerners  had  given  their  southern  neighbours  the  name  of  "  black."  The 
Russian  tribes,  which  were  dose  neighbours  to  the  district  of  Southern  or  Little 
Poland  (Cracow),  called  only  the  Little  Poles  "  Lachy  " ;  the  designation  was  only 
gradually  transferred  to  Northern  or  Great  Poland.  Even  inoffirial  ddcumeiit  -  th-> 
"  countr)'  of  Cracow  "  right  up  to  the  fourteenth  century  never  bears  the  name  of 
Poland.  On  the  other  band,  Posen  and  Gnesen,  the  Polish  motber>«ountiy,  was 
always  called  Polonia,  which  title  was  then  extended  to  South  Poland^  that  ia  to 
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aaj*  the  subaequently  conquered  Cracow.  Since  this  name  was  used  officially,  it 
superseded  all  others,  and  thiougbout  Europe  the  kingdom  waa  linallj  called 
Polaud. 

B.  The  Non-Slays  of  Old  Russia 

While  in  Poland,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Yatvin^  there  were 
nothing  but  Slavonic  tribes,  the  territory  of  Russia  was  originally  inhabited  by 
^veral  peoples  of  a  diiterent  race;  in  the  north  dose  to  the  Raltic  Sea  tlie 
XtthuaniaiiSy  and  further  to  the  northeast  the  Fins,  on  the  the  Bulgarians^, 
and  in  tbe^uth  the  Khazars,  without  taking  into  account  the  smaller  tribes  and 
the  later  immigrants.  Of  the  above-mentioned  the  Lithuanians  and  the  Fins 
alone  have  in  some  degree  preserved _their  individuality. 

(a)  The  LUhuauians.  —  History  finds  tlie  Lithuanian  tribes  settled  on  the 
shore  of  the  I'-altic  betweeu  the  Vistula  and  T)wina,  and  southwards  as  far  as  the 
middle  stream  oi  the  Bug.  in  uue  place  only  their  iruuLier  touches  ilie  Fiuuij»h 
livooiana,  otherwise  they  are  wedged  between.  Slavonic  peoples.  They  divided 
into  the  following  tribes  in  ilie  tenth  century.  The  Wends  were  settled  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Dwina,  the  Letts  ( r^'ti;:^ala)  on  liie  right  bauk  of  the  Dwina,  bordering 
on  the  Livouiaus ;  on  the  left  banlc  of  the  l>wina  were  the  tribes  of  the  Semgala 
(Semgallaus)  and  the  Zeloues  (Selones) ;  the  Kurland  peninsula  was  occupied  hjr 
the  Korses  or  Kur(un)es.  The  Snuidininns  (Smud)  and  the  Lithuanians  dwelt  on 
the  Niemeu;  west  of  these,  betwi  en  Nioineii  and  Vistula,  were  settled  the  eleven 
Prussian  tribes ;  in  the  southwest  the  Vatviugs.^  Since  the  dut}'  oi  the  .Suiudiniaua 
and  Lithuanians  who  dwelt  in  the  centre  of  the  whole  system  was  to  fight  for  the 
BatLonal  freedom,  and  first  of  all  to  found  a  larger  kingdom  (*' Lithuania"),  all 
these  tribes  were  finally  called  Lic!iuaiiiuni.  Here  again  was  an  instance  of  the 
name  of  a  part  being  trausterred  to  the  whole. 

These  triljcs,  however,  formed  one  nation  only  in  the  ethnographical  sense; 
in  other  respects  they  lived  as  seiiamte  clans.  As  early  as  the  thirteenth  century 
Lilhuauiaii  leaders  or  tri!tal  elders  are  mentioned;  they  exercised  authority  oidy 
over  small  districts,  and  were  styled  "  Rikys"  iTlrx)  by  the  Prussians,  and  *'  Kuni- 
gas  '  by  the  Lithuauiam.  It  was  not  uuiii  ihe  danger  of  foreign  subjugation 
threatened  them  all  that  they  united  more  or  less  voluntarQy  into  one  state. 

The  Lithuanians  were  the  last  of  all  the  Europeans  to  adopt  Christianity ; 
temporarily  converted  in  1387,  they  relap'^ed,  and  were  again  ci  nveitt  d  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  Owing  to  this  we  have  lull  accounts  of  their  pagan  eusioma. 
We  find  among  them  three  chief  deities,  similar  to  the  Indian  TSriaiArti  (Vol  II, 
p.  367)  and  the  later  Greek  Tritbeisui.  The  place  of  Zeus  was  taken  in  their  creed 
by.Perkunas  ('>\?i\->>W\\\  jy-mn,  thunder;  cf.  p.  76),  represented  ns  n  stronfj  man  hold- 
ing a  stone  liaiuuier  or  arrow  in  his  hand;  Atrinij>os,  who  was  conceived  in  the 
diape  of  a  sea-serpent  twined  into  a  circle,  correspjuded  to  Poseidon,  while  PpklaT_ 
(SlavonM^  fddo),  a  grey-bearded,  pele-faced  old  man,  with  his  head  swathed  in 
linen,  was  regarded  as  the  god  of  the  Lower  "W'-rld.  Besides  these,  the  sun, 
moon,  stara,  animals,  birds,  snakes,  and  even  frogs  were  worshipped.  The  sun-god 
had  various  names,  for  example,  Sotwarot  (Slavonic,  Stearoh) ;  the  moon  goddess 

1  Jadzwuigi :  see  the  ■mall  m*p  ia  Ui«  left>liaad  top  ooraer  of  "  the  mnM  illustrating  fba  Uttmy  at 
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XTM  called  Lajma;  the  roin-deitv,  Letuwanis.  The  whole  realm  of  nature  was 
animated  by  good  and  evil  divine  beings,  on  which  the  life  of  man  was  dependent 
at  vnty  torn  wid  rtepi  Among  sueb  we  find  ibe  deities  Lei  and  Lado,  who  weie 

also  known  to  the  Slavs,  then  Ragutis,  the  deity  of  joy  and  marriage,  Letuwa,  the 
deity  of  hap]>ine.ss,  also  Andaj.  Diwfiik.s,  ^fjedjej,  Nadjej,  and  Telawelda.  Besides 
the  sun,  lire  was  held  in  great  veneration.  The  eternal  fire  of  zniez  (snic)»  which 
was  under  the  protacUon  of  ike  goddess  Pnrarima,  bvrnt  in  the  temple  of  Bwlranas 
in  hunt  of  his  image-  There  were  sacred  lakes  aud  grov^,  as  among  the  Greeks 
acd  ihe  Komans.  The  affinity  of  theTTItTinaiiiau  with  the  Slavonic  and  Germanic 
religion  proves  that  these  nations  formerly  lived  together.  But  when  we  discover 
that  the  Lithuanians,  like  the  Teutons,  woishipped  the  god  of  thunder,  whose 
aacred  tree  was  the  oak,  and  whose  temples  stood  in  oak  groves,  we  realise  how 
hard  it  is  to  single  out  the  pentiinely  Lithuanian  element.  The  chief  sliriuc  of 
Perkunas  was  situated  somewhere  near  Komowo  in  Prussia.  But  whim  Prussia 
was  conquered  by  the  Poles  it  was  removed  into  the  interior,  to  the  oontiiieuce  of 
the  Dttbtsaa  and  Niemen,  and  further  east  to  the  Wilija,  in  the  diieotion  of 
Keruow  n,  and  lastly  to  Wilna. 

Thf'  sacerdotal  system  was  highly  dovelo])ed.  The  hi^h  priest,  who  had  his 
seat  at  ihe  chief  sanoluary,  was  called  Krywe-Kr)'wejto.  Suburdiuaie  to  him  were 
all  the  ^ifistSk  male  and  female  (WajdelotesX  whose  principal  oocnpatioB  was  to 
oifer  sacrifices.  A  higher  grade  among  them  was  formed  by  the  Krewy,  to  whom' 
were  intrusted  the  superiuteudeuce  aud  care  of  the  temple;  their  badge  was  a 
stick  of  peculiar  shape.  A  life  of  chastity  was  obligatory  on  them.  The  power  of 
the  head  priest,  Krywe-Kr}'wejto  extended  over  eveij  tribe.  High  and  low  bowed 
before  bis  sign,  which  he  sent  by  his  Wajdelotes.  One-third  part  of  the  booty^ 
taken  in  war  helonj^ed  to  hini.  Ainplc  sacrifices  were  made  to  the  Lithiianian  god?, 
mostly  animals,  occasionally  prisoner  of  war.  They  were  always  burnt-otierings. 
The  old  Ktywe-Krj-wcjto  himself,  like  other  old  men  also,  is  said  not  in^ 
<juently  to  have  mount^  the  pyre,  —  so  strongly  was  the  prentiling  belief  in  the 
purifying  power  of  fire.  The  priests  also,  in  default  of  every  sort  of  political  gov- 
ernment, disseminated  public  order  and  civilization,  the  Krywe-Kr}'wejto  being  as 
it  were,  the  bead  chieftain  of  all  the  tribe.  Even  among  the  above-mentioned 
Kunigas  we  must  only  imagine  to  ourselves  priests.  A  proof  that  the  same  syston 
obtained  among  the  Slavs  and  Teutons  is  nfl'nrdcd  hy  the  word  kunigas  (kuuiug  = 
king),  which  among  the  Slavs  denotes  both  prince  and  priest;  knjaz  (prinrp),  knez 
(Czechish  =  priest),  or  in  Polish  ksiadz  (priest),  and  ksiaze  (prince).  The  priests 
were  in  possession  of  a  method  of  writing.  The  chronicler  of  the  Teutonic  Ordo", 
Peter  of  Dusbiirg  Co.  l.?2'^),  asserts  that  writing  was  unknown  to  the  Lithuanians; 
hut  this  can  only  Ix;  true  of  the  r'iramon  people.  Tiare^  of  a  secrf^t  writin*!  have 
been  found.  The  Runic  characters  were  probably  familiar  to  ail  tl»e  uorihern 
peoples, — Slavs,  Teuton.%  Lithaanians,  and  Fins. 

If  Lithuania  had  not  encountered  any  obstacles  in  its  expansion,  a.thco  rn*i  ? 
monarchy  would  probably  ha\  e  b(»pn  formed  there.  Externa!  dangers  led  to  the 
severance  of  the  spiritual  fruju  Uie  railitarj-  power,  and  thus  to  the  development  of 
a  secular  government.  The  legend  was  current  among  the  people  that  Widemnt 
—  perhaps  connected  with  the  lawgiver  Odin,  common  to  all  Germanic  tribes  — 
had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  social  and  pdlitir  al  orjjnni 'nation.  Family  life  was 
dependent  on  the  priests,  who  administered  justice  according  to  ancient  custom. 
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Peter  of  Dusbeig  relates  that  the  Lithuanians  held  meetings  in  sacred  places. 
They  occupied  their  time  in  agriculture  and  cattle-breeding,  drank  mares'  milk,  and 
were  skilled  in  bxewing  beer  (aiut)  and  mead.  'Bidx  men  dnnE~^m~Boirna,  poor 
men  from  wooden  cups.  Autiiinu  was  a  season  of  mirth  in  the  villages.  Guests 
were  treatfil  wirh  ps]>ecial  nnentiun,  hnspitably  entertained,  and  notdismissed  until 
they  were  druuk.  liiu  LiLuuaniaus  learni  Lhe  .art^  of— war- by:,  necessity.  They 
fought  witih  bow  and  arrow,  sword  an^TIa^,  and  also  with  battle-axe  and  sling. 
The  oldest  weapon  was  an  oaken  club.  The  gods  were  consulted  before  every 
rampaign.  Clad  in  the  skins  of  aurochs  and  bears,  caj'S  {luroml'i)  on  their 
heads,  they  marched  to  battle  amid  the  flare  of  trumpets,  sometimes  on  foot,  some- 
times mounted*  On  their  military  standards  were  depicted  figtires  of  deities,  and 
men  with  bears'  heads,  or  two  wreaths,  blue  and  yellow ;  the  galloping  horseman 
who  first  appears  in  the  coat  of  arms  of  Lithviania  proper  was  ultimately  adojjtcd 
by  the  whole  race.  They  contrived  to  cross  the  rivers  in  boats  made  of  the  hides 
of  aorocbs,  ur  by  holdmg  on  to  the  tails  of  their  horses,  as  we  sre  Udd  the  Hunga- 
rians and  Tartars  did.  The  home-coming  waniors»  if  victors,  were  received  by  die 
women  and  girls  with  dance  and  song,  but  were  treated  with  contempt  after  a 
defeat,  while  fugitives  were  puuished  by  death.  The  Lithuanians  also  believed 
in  a  life  after  death.  They  equipped  the  dead  man  with  all  that  he  had  required 
tnr  earth, — weapons,  omament.s,  and  clothes,  horses,  hawks,  slaves,  and  wives. 
Tbev  were  then  all  burnt,  and  their  ^es  laid  in  the  grave;  A  funeral  feast  was 
held  in  commemoration. 

(d)  Fins,  BuJtj'irinns,  and  Kliazars.  —  ThB  Fins  occupied  originally_Jhe~ 
entire  north  of  modern  Kussia.  Their  various  tribes  were  settled  as  easterly  neigh- 
bours of  the  Lithuanians  between  the  White  Sea,  the  Ural,  and  the  Volga.  The^ 
river  Dwina  can  be  roughly  regarded  M  iSba  boundary  between  Lithnanians  and 
Fin8»  although  some  Lithuanians  were  to  be  found  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Dwina.  On  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  were  settled  the  Livonians  and  the  Estho- 
uians,  who  still  8ur\ive  in  Livonia  and  Esthonia.  Besides  these  chief  tribes,  Wesses 
or  Besses,  Meren,  Muromians,  Tcheremisses,  Jamen,  Mordwinen,  Tchuden,  Per- 
mians,  and  others  are  mentioned  in  the  Russian  chronicles ;  they  were  settled  mpie 
to  the  south,  and  were  called  Tchuden  by  the  Slavs.  Here  onee  lav  the  Finnish 
kingdom  of  Bianuia,  yiroltably  tlie  modern  Perm.  We  jxissess  very  scanty  infor- 
mation, derived  from  the  Scandinavian  Vikings  who  made  their  way  there,  about 
this  kingdom  so  famous  in  northern  legends.  At  the  time  of  Alfred  the  Great 
Ot(t)er  was  the  first  to  come  into  these  regions,  then  Widstan.  In  the  days  of  Olaf 
the  Holy  (1026)  the  Vikings  Karli  and  Torer  Hund  folhiwed.  They  professed  to  be 
merchants,  brought  furs,  and  then  apparently  witiidrew,  in  order  to  lull  the  suspi- 
cions of  the  inhabitants^  lu  reality,  however,  they  were  preparing  iix  a  raid, 
which  Torer  conducted,  as  an  expert  in  Pinnish  magic.  Their  goal  was  the  tombs 
of  the  Biarmians  and  the  temple  of  their  chief  god  Jnmaha.  ^larking  their  path 
by  stripping  the  bark  from  the  trees,  they  reached  the  meadow  where  the  temple 
stood,  surrounded  by  a  high  wooden  paling ;  the  guardians  had  gcnc  away.  The 
Vikings  dug  up  the  sepulchral  mounds  and  found  a  quantity  of  gold.  There 
stood  in  the  temple  an  ima<xe  of  Jumala,  on  whose  knees  was  placed  a  plate  filled 
■with  gold ;  this  Torer  carried  oflf.  Karli,  however,  struck  off  the  head  of  the  idol, 
in  order  to  seixe  its  g(dden  necklace.    The  guards  rushed  up  at  the  ndse,  Uew 
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tlieir  horns,  and  the  Vikings  escaped  their  pursuers  with  difficulty.  This  is  almost 
I  be  only  account  we  have  of  Finnish  Biarmia.    Its  historj'  is  then  merged  in  that 
of  Novgorod.   The  Finnish  tribes  could  not  reaist  the  advance  of  the  Slavs.  The 
'Esthonians  alone  vete  able  to  maintam  their  natioDality,  Mofd vinnie  princes  are . 
mentioned  by  the  T^u^sian  chroniclers  even  in  the  fourteenth  century.    The  Fins,  . 
es]>('cmllv  the  Perniiaus,  carried  ou  a  m»xlest  trade;  tliey  were  glad  to  take  sabres 
from  Muhammedau  couuLiies  iu  exchange  for  furs.    They  also  engaged  in  agri-  _^ 
culture.  Their  i«%ion  resembled  the  Lithuaaian. .  The  Fins  also  were  widely 
famed  as  soothsayeis  and  magicians.    This  ice-bomul  countr}'  was  otherwise 
little  known  or  explored.    Kaswini  (11283)  relates  how  the  Bulgarians  on  the 
Kama  and  Volga  traded  with  the  Fins  in  dumb  show.   The  Bulgarian  brought 
his  goods,  pointed  to  them,  and  left  them  on  the  ground.  He  then  came  back  and 
found  on  the  same  spot  such  commo<lities  as  were  used  in  the  country.    If  he 
was  •^riti-fied  with  them  he  exchanpfed  his  good.s  for  those  de]K»sited  by  the  stran- 
gers ,  ii  lie  was  dissatisfied,  he  took  his  own  wares  away  again. 

We  have  almost  as  little  information  about  the  Bulgarians,  that  natioQ  of  )io»e^_^ 
men  on  the  Volga,  and  even  that  only  after  the  tenth  centur}-,  when  their  prinoe 
Alinys  went  over  to  Islam  shortly  before  921.  We  are  indebted  to  this  circumstance 
for  the  wonderful  repuri  of  Ahmad  beu  Fadlan  (ibn  Fadhl&n  or  Foszlan),  who 
entered  the  capital,  Bulgar,  on  May  11, 922,  as  the  envoy  of  the  Kalif.  The  S^niard 
AhQ  Hamid  (Muhammad  ben  'Abdar-Rahim  al-Mazini)  al-Andalusi  (atOamati 
=  from  Oranndu;  f  1169),  wlio  visited  Great  Bulgaria  in  tlie  twelfth  century, 
reports  "  Every  twenty  years  the  old  women  of  this  country  are  suspected  of  witch- 
craft, and  great  excitement  prevails  among  the  people.  The  old  women  are  then 
collected,  their  feet  and  hands  are  boand,  and  they  aie  thrown  into  a  great  river 
tliat  (lows  past.  Those  who  swim  are  considered  to  be  witches  and  are  burnt ; 
those  who  sink  are  regarded  as  innocent  and  are  rescued."  Human  sacrilices  were 
not  infrequent  iu  those  days.  We  come  upon  instances  among  the  Herulians 
(Ftooopius  and  Ennodins)  and  the  BSs  (ibn  Busts),  among  the  Winds  or  Sorbs  (Boni- 
latins)  and  the  psgan  Poles  (Thietmar),  the  Kadimi(:i,  Wjatici,  and  S^werane  (Nes- 
tor), and  finally  even  among  the  eastern  Sla%*s  (Abu  '"Abdallah  Muhammad  ben 
Ahmad  al-Gailioni  [Samaniden-Wezirj,  and  from  Gaihani's  report  in  the  works 
of  ibn-Kusta,  al-Bekri  and  Gtardlzl).  Moat  of  the  instances  described  here  wen 
cases  of  the  burning  of  widows  (cf.  p  329).  Some  Slavonic  tlibes  paid  the  Bul> 
l^rtans  a  tribute  in  horses,  furs,  and  other  articles,  sucli  as  an  ox-hide,  from  evety 
house.   The  tenth  part  of  the  goods  of  trading  vessels  was  taken  as  toll 

At  thiTsame  era  the  West  Turk&h  nation  of  the  Ehazars  (Khaaars ;  cl  pp.  84 
and  327),  of  whom  we  have  evidence  after  the  second  century  A.  D.,  was  settled 
in  the  .'^onth  of  Hussia  between  the  Casjiian  and  Black  Seas.  The  most  floiuisliing 
period  of  the  Xhazar  Empire  seems  to  Jlave  been  iu  the  seventh  century,  after  the 
.  fsll  of  the  Hun  Empire.  Their  most  important  towns  were  Saryg'^ar  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Volga  (yellow  town ;  later  Itil,  now  Astrachan),  ami  Khamlikh,  or 
Khazaran,  which  lay  opposite;  also  Samandar,  or  Sroentlr  (now  Tarchu,  east  of 
Temirchan-Schura,  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea),  and  the  fortress  of  Sar- 
kel  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  built  under  the  emperor  Theophilus  in  833-835 
by  the  Greek  Fetronas  (in  Nestor :  Bdaweia ;  destroyed  by  Sviatoslav) ;  a  second 
Khazar  fortress  of  some  teraporarj'  importance  was  Balanpir,  north  of  Darband  iu 
the  Caucasus,  The  IChazars  canied  on  an  extensive  trade  with  Bulgaria,  Russia, 
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I'etsia,  and  Byzantium.  The  half-nomadic  population  still  lived  partly  in  those 
Wojluk-J  uites  which  we  find  at  the  present  day  among  the  Kirghiz.  Only  the 
ridier  tnoi  built  thenMelves  mud  bote  and  tb»  Khagu  (KhakHui)  aloM  had  high 
tiled  liuiises.  The  Khagau  was  the  snpreme  head  iu  roligiun,  while  a  Veg  (Vezir) 
stood  at  the  head  «if  military  affairs.  Under  the  Kliagan  Biilan  (traditionally 
c  740  ;  more  correctly  shortly  after  860)  the  Khazars,  after  a  tempoituy  cuuversion 
to  Ghristianitj,  partly  adopted  the  Jeviah  fiUh.  There  are  eeveu  judges,"  aays 
Masudi,  "  two  for  Khazar  Mohammedans,  two  for  Khazar  Jews,  to  whom  law  ia 
dispensed  arcordinf;  to  the  Mosaic  code,  (wo  for  Christians,  to  whom  justice  is 
administered  act;urtliug  to  the  Gospel,  and  one  for  the  .Slavs,  Russians,  and  other 
heaUien.  who  are  judg^  acoording  to  pag^  lawa**  The  Polani,  BadimiSi,  Wjatici, 
and  Sewerane  (p.  435)  paid  tribute  to  ^e  Khasara.  Hie  power  of  the  Khazara 
was  fii^t  broken  by  the  AraVis,  who  conquered  the  ponthern  shores  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  by  the  Pecheneges  (Fatzinaks  i,  wlio  appeared  in  South  Russia,  until  in 
the  end  they  were  completely  subjugaied  by  Russia  (c.  969).  BenuiaDta  of  the 
Khasarslong  reuaioed  in  the  Crimea  and  the  Gaueasus;  eome  memoriea  of  th^n 
4BtiU  auryive  in  the  names  of  a  few  towns. 

C,  The  Lifb  of  the  Ai^cibnt  Slants 

'  All  these  raopires,  the  Finnish,  the  Bulgarian,  and  the  Khanr,  have  dis- 
appeared, yet  not  without  havinc^  first  exercised  a  more  or  less  permanent 
inthienre  on  the  customs  and  the  lite  of  the  Slavs  of  ancient  Russia.  The 
.Slavonic  tribes,  who  occupied  chiefly  the  centre  of  the  East  European  plaiu,  found 
themselves  in  the  majority  and  unceasingly  drove  before  them  the  hetercgeneooa 
nations,  first  by  peaceful  colouisat  ion,  and  then  by  the  sword.  We  may  assume 
that  all  Slavs  as  a  whole  had  the  same  customs,  the  same  relijjion,  the  fsame 
tribal  and  national  institutions.  Differences  will  only  be  apiMirent  where  nature 
prescribed  other  conditions  of  life  or  where  foreign  influence  made  itself  fdt. 
Thus  the  Slavs  on  the  seaeuast  lived  in  one  way,  those  on  the  steppes  or  in 
the  forests  in  an  nher.  Although  they  originally  a|ipeannl  in  Europe  as  a  united 
nation  with  siniiiar  customs,  ideas,  language,  traditions,  and  goverument,  yet 
the  different  natural  surroundings  soon  impressed  a  distinctive  stamp  on  the 
principal  tribes  and  guided  social,  icligious,  and  legal  life  into  diflerent  jmlhs. 
The  nomads  of  the  steppes  can  hardly  !iave  lieM  the  same  faith  a';  the  dwellers 
ou  the  seacoast.  Again,  while  the  forest-dwellers  paid  their  tribute  in  furs 
and  honey,  the  tribes  of  the  lowlands  discharged  it  in  horses  or  cattle.  If  a 
numerous  clan  was  the  natural  form  of  life  among  the  dwellers  on  the  fertile 
plains  wi'li  its  a'^iif.iltnre.  iji  tin'  fM>i>^ts  tlie  families  were  forced  to  separate  on© 
from  another.  Further  ditterences  were  produced  by  the  influence  of  neighbours; 
thus  the  northern  Slavs,  who  lived  near  the  Teutons,  had  a  kindred  religion  and  - 
mythology.  The  change  of  language  was  closely  connected  with.J;lu8,  since  to 
e.xpres.s  new  ideas  new  wr-irds  liad  to  Lf>  inventHl  or  liorrowed  from  other  tribe?. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  to  draw  a  general  picture  of  the  life  of  all  the  Slavouic 
tribes,  but  in  doiug  so  the  fact  has  been  overlooked  that  such  a  picture  can  only 
he  true  of  a  time  when  the  Slavs  still  formed  a  single  united  nation  •^t^e  time^ 
that  is,  before  the  Christian  era*  Our  authoritiea,  however,  date  frem  an  era  five 
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hundred,  or  possibly  a  thousand  years  later  and  are  ext  remely  defective.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  resnli.H  of  sucb  imperfect  iuve.stigatious  are  eouflii.ting.  As 
members  oi  the  Indo-Germauic  family  of  nations  they  will  have  had  much  in 
conuuoa  with,  otber  Aryana  The  chief  task  of  historical  inquiry  would  be  to  sift 
oat  this  common  dement,  and  to  ahow  the  cross-roads,  where  the  Slavs  part  com- 
pany from  the  other  nation?,  as  well  as  to  indicate  the  special  paths  into  which 
the  individual  Slavonic  races  struck.  It  is  universally  as.<?t'rted  llutL  all  Slavs 
were  agriculturists  at  the  period  when  they  came  into  the  light  uf  luf>tory.  Can 
that  aasertion  hold  good  of  the  forest-dwellera  or  the  mhabitants  of  the  lakes  and 
swamps?  Our  authorities  do  not  in  any  way  corroborate  it.  A  writer  of  the 
twelfth  century  relates  in  :islonishrnent  that  he  heard  ot  a  man  in  the  Arctic 
regions  who  had  lived  all  lus  life  uu  fish.  That  would  hardly  be  an  isolated 
caao,  Forests,  rivets,  and  swamps  thm  covered  at  least  a  tenth  of  the  surface.  If 
the  Slavs  durmg  their  m^titms  kept  to  the  river  yalleys  we  can  hardly  call  this 
a  p«*'-"^'«'  chaxactoistic  of  the  lacei 

(a)  Bdiffwiis  and  Social  Condttiont  and  the  State  of  C^wfture.— The  Slavonic 
pagnu  religion,  about  which  we  know  very  little,  resembles  in  its  main  ideu^  thati- 
of  India  and  the  other  Aryang.  The  Slavs  had  the  dualism  between  good  and  evil 
deities ;  they  had  also  their  family  ^ods^  like  the  Qreeks  and  Romans.  They,  too, 
leg^rded  nature  as  animated  by  various  beings ;  and  animals  were  held  sacred  by 
them,  as  in  Greece  and  ntlier  iilaces,  Aj,'ain,  it  was  niciely  their  natural  environ-  ' 
ment  which  taught  men  in  the  northern  forests  to  revere  owls  and  other  birds, 
the  wolf  (as  were-wolf)  and  other  animals,  and  on  the  plains  the  horse ;  while 
it  urged  the  people  of  the  Nile  to  worship  the  crocodile  or  the  scarabsus 
(Vol.  Ill,  p.  GOO,  and  Vol.  IV,  p.  263),  and  those  on  t]ie  coast  to  worship  other 
beasts  and  fishes.  The  Slavs,  too,  honored  the  sun,  ui"nii,  and  stars,  thiuider  and 
lightning;  they  were  also  tire-worshipi)ers.  But  inquiry  lias  not  told  us  in  what 
the  true  Slavonic  element,  that  is,  the  innovation,  really  consists.  Some  persons 
wish  to  recognise  the  Slavs  by  peculiarity  of  diet,  for  example  mfllet  and  honey, 
but  are  we  not  told  the  same  of  Huns  and  Bt'lgarians  ? 

The  same  holds  good  of  the  legal  and  social  coudiiious  of  the  Slavs.  The  family 
was  the  foundation,  of  their  national  and  rel^^ious  life  (cf.  p.  277).  The  eldest  of 
the  fantily  was  the  iiupreme  lawgiver,  judge  and  priest.  Since  the  knowledge  of 
tlie  laws,  customs,  and  ritual  cnidd  only  be  transmitted  orally,  this  naturally 
liuctuating  tradition  was  all  important,  xhe  Slavs,  divided  into  separate  inde- 
pendent tribes,  could  not  but  diverge  more  widely  from  each  other  in  thdr  method.i 
of  life.  The  separate  di.stricts  were  called  2upas  (p.  277),  Optde,  or  Wolqst.  AVe 
cannot  decide  wlu'ilicr  (lu*  Zu|>a  is  genuinely  Slavonic  m-  Is  In  be  rompared  wit!i 
(for  example)  the  uld  Germanic  Goba  (Gau).  The  ceutxe  oJL. a  district  was  the 
Orad  {gorod = borough),  where  the  tribal  sanctuary  stood.  The  ancient  places,  where 
once  a^onM^  stood,  were  called  gorodi/sce.  But  it  cannot  l>e  settled  whether  yoroil 
is  peculiar  to  the  Slavs  only,  <>r  whether  it  is  identical  witli  tl.e  nld  (J'lilde  words 
garde  (watch)  and  gardcr  (to  watch).  Everywhere  in  Slavonic  countries  a  definite  -  . 
district  was  surrounded  with  a  boundary  fence^  while  the  roads  were  watched  and 
def^ded'with  palisades,  which  were  tstXixA  preseha.  At  suitable  points  guards  - 
were  posted  on  watch-towers  erected  (sfrcl/?,  a  genuine  Slavonic  vvnid) ;  siiuilar 
boundary  woods  existed  iu  ancient  Germany  down  to  the  age  oi  the  Huheustau£feu» 
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in  some  plftees  for  longer,  as  is  the  case  still  in  Central  Africa.  Whfle  the  gorod  was 

always  a  fortified  place,  surrouudeil  by  an  earthen  nimi  art,  the  straie  seem  merely 
to  have  been  lookouts  on  high  ground,  where,  in  case  of  danf'er,  beacons  might  be 
lighted.  The  wooden  towns  were  distinct  from  the  earthworks  o£  the  gorod;  these 
were  originally  erected  on  roads  frequented  for  trading  purpose^  and  were  subse- 
quently enclosed  and  fence*!,  so  that  they  might  be  employed  as  fortresses. 

"Hefore  the  ninth  ceiituty  a  brisk  trade  passed  through  l^ussia  from  tlie  Oulf  of 
Finland  past  the  Lake  of  11  men  to  the  Uwina,  and  then  down  the  Dnieper  over  the 
Black  Sea  into  Greece.  The  oldest  wooden  towns,  originally  trading  stations,  lay 
on  this  celebrated  route  from  the  Varagian  country  to  Byzantium.  A  fre<iuented 
trade-route  from  ilu*  IHack  St-a  to  the  Baltic  li'd  up  the  T)iiie?fpr  to  tlio  rivpr  San, 
then  down  that  river  and  the  Vistula.  While  the  hrst  became  the  mam  trade-route 
of  Kussia,  the  other  became  the  fSt&t^  highroad  to  Fdand ;  both  |>erhaps  date  &om 
Phoenician  times.  The  vessels  an<l  their  cargoes  were  hauled  up  from  one  river* 
system  to  the  other;  for  exaniplo,  fium  tlie  Dniester  to  the  San;  hence  the  name 
ivviok,u\}locyska  (haulages).  The  trading  stations  grew  into  towns,  since  the  country 
people  flocked  into  them  for  greater  security.  The  public  afFainj  of. the  town  and 
the  surrounding  district  were  oiganised  in  these  markeis  at  <w«nMies  which  were 
called  v:ccc  {d.  p.  462).  The  meeting  was  summoned  by  the  circulation  of  a  token, 
or,  as  later,  by  the  tnllintr  ..f  a  bell 

Differences  in  the  administration  of  law_and  justice  must  have  been  noticeable 
in  the  various  districts^  while  the*  cbnditionB  in  the  same  tribe  would  naturally  alter 
during  the  course  of  centuries.  Pereons  who  speak  in  general  terms  about  the  Sla- 
vonic laws  and  customs  of  that  n^v  are  (udy  deluding  themselves,  as  much  as  if  thev 
sjioke  uf  cojitemptnarj'  universal  Genuauic  customs.  Distinctions  must  inevitably 
have  prevailed.  A  people  does  not  de\^lop  its  jjersonality  merely  when  it  employs 
somewhat  divergent  teims  to  express  the  same  objects^  ideas,  etc.,  but  when  it  Iopk$ 
at  things  with  other  eyes  aiul  lui'^  formed  new  conceptions  and  new  institutions. 
Language  ia  the  mirror  in  which  the  philosophic  notions  and  iulellectual  activity  uf 
the  nation  are  reflected.  An  instance  may  make  this  clearer.  When  the  Slavs  still 
formed  one  nation  with  the  Teutons  they  must  have  had  a  name  for  the  bear 
resembling  the  (ietinan  word  iCtr ;  for  even  at  the  ]irecctit  day  a  bee-keejier  is 
called  in  islavonic  harlnik  (beer-guard  ?).  But  when,  after  their  permanent  settle- 
ment, they  noticed  that  the  bear  eagerly  eats  honey  they  called  it  from  this  pecu- 
liarity the  huuey-eater  (from  med^YosDiey'.  f»edojid  or  mctf tpt(£, Polish  niedzwieds).  It 
can  be  imagined  wliat  ilaTnaj^e  bears  must  have  then  eause<l  when  such  a  name  was 
given  them;  according  to  our  authm-ities  large  quantities  of  honey  and  mead  were 
made  in  those  times.  By  the  us>e  o£  this  term  the  Slavonic  nation  showed  that  it 
had  special  ideas  regarding  the  bear.  In  some  such  way  as  this  we  ought  to  investi^ 
gate  the  personal  ami  i  itinnal  difTerentiation  in  every  domain  of  the  life  of  the 
people.  Hitlu'rto  it  bus  been  impossible  to  pronounce  any  deliberate  opinion  about 
the  religion,  mythologv,  laws,  family  life,  or  civilization  of  the  ancient  pagan  Slavs. 
It  is  on  this  moat  slippct}  soil  of  national  peculiarities,  where  the  inquirer  oscil- 
lates between  self*^or^cation  and  unwarranted  depreciation  of  bis  ndj^houTt  that 
a  fabric  has  been  biilt  up  out  of  most  untenable  assertions. 

(i)  Fortign  Evidence  eoneeminff  the  Pagan  Slavs.  —  The  occasional  accounts 
given  by  old  writers  are  noteworthyj  especially  since  ^vonic  paganism  lingered 
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on  tat  centuries  ftftw  the  (Jlul^Lkiu  era.  Jordanes  in  550  a.  d.  saya  of  the  Slavs 
"  morasses  antl  fore^'ts  are  their  towns  ;  "  Proc.  i]iius  tells  us  that  they  lived  in  dirty, 
scattered  hut^,  ami  ea-sily  shitted  their  ab«xie.  The  Emperor  Aiaurice  relates,  in  f  he 
year  600,  that  tliey  lived  iu  forests,  near  rivers,  mai-shes,  and  lakes,  which  were 
difficult  to  appioacL  Thty  made  mmsy  exits  firom  their  houses*  in  order  to  escape  ■ 
any  possible  dangers.  They  buried  all  their  property  in  the  ground,  and  iii  order 
to  frustrate  any  hostile  attacks  nothinir  hut  haic  tiei  essaries  were  left  Wsible. 
Helmold  of_Bi!aaUjjii^ll70,  gives  a  siiinlar  accuunt  at  the  end  of  his  Chronicle 
of  the  Slavs:  "They  ta^e  little  trouble  about  building  their  houses;  they  quickly 
pbit  twigs  tOgMher  into  huts  which  supply  a  bare  shelter  against  storm  and 
rain.  So  soon  as  the  call  to  arms  is  heard,  they  collect  their  stores  of  com,  burj' 
them  together  with  their  gold,  silver,  and  other  valuables,  and  conduct  their  wives 
and  children  into  the  fortresses  or  the  forests.  Kothingjs  left  for  the  eneniyjbut 
the  hut,  whose  loss  is  easily  lepaired."  "When  they  go  into  battle,"  says 
Procopius,  "ihcy  attack  the  enemy  on  foot,  holding  shield  aud  si>ear  in  their  hands. 
They  do  not  wear  armour;  they  liave  neither  cloaks  nor  shirts,  but  advance  to  the 
fight  clad  only  in  trousers.**  The  wivae,  as  among tb» Teutons,  occupied  an  honouir 
Able,  posittnia ;  they  held  prgpact^^f  their  own,  although,  as  in  other  countries, 
polyj^tny  prevailed  ami  wives  were  carried  off  by  force.  The  Russian  Clironicle 
relates  of  the  iJrewijaus  tliat  they  lived  like  cattle,  knew  nothing  of  mania^je,  but 
carried  off  the  maidens  on  the  rivers.  It  is  recorded  of  the  Hadimices,  \V  jaiices, 
Sewemnes  that  no  marriages  took  place  but  games  in  the  middle  of  the  viUaga 
The  people  assembled  for  the  ;^ariie?.  danred.and  indulged  in  every  sort  of  debauch- 
ery, and  each  man  carried  oti"  ilie  woman  to  whom  he  was  betrothed.  This  was 
the  case  among  other  nations.  Breiisluv  1  Achilles  (p.  237),  so  Cosmas  of  Pmgue 
(t  1125)  leodkds,  carried  off  his  bride  Judith  fnnn  Schweinfurt  Until  qidte 
recently  the  <>lmiza,  or  capture  of  wives,  was  customary  among  the  Serbs. 

Many  instances  of  the  geutle_disposi^on  of  tlie  Slavs  are  mentioned  by  the 
old  ciironiclers.  Procopius  says  "  covetousness  and  deceit  are  unlcnown  among 
them."  Maurice  extols  their  hjispitality.  Helmold  leoozds  of  the  Banes  (Suani- 
ana  or  Bttgen)  -.  "  Altliough  they  are  more  hostile  to  CSuiatiina  and  also  more 
superstitious  than  the  other  Slavs,  they  possess  many  good  qualities.  They  are 
extremely  hospitable  and  show  great  respect  to  their  parents.  Neither  beggars  nor 
paupers  are  found  among  them.  A  man  who  is  feeble  duoug^  sieknees  or  advanced 
age  is  imtmsted  to  the  care  of  his  heir.  The  virtues  most  highly  esteemed  among 
tlie  Slavs  are  hospitality  and  filial  regard."  The  man  who  refused  hospitaHty  had 
his  iiouse  burned  down.  It  was  permissible  to  steal  in  order  to  provide  food  for  a 
traveller.  /  TheopbyLactus  Simoeattes  (in  the  first  half  of  tlie  seventh  century) 
relates  the  folknring  anecdote.  As  the  emperw  Maurice  was  on  his  way  to  Thrace 
to  prepare  for  war  against  the  Avars,  the  escort  of  the  emperor  seized  tlnee  men 
who  carried  zithers.  ^\Tien  asked  to  what  race  they  lielonged,  they  replied  tliat  they 
were  Slavs  and  lived  on  the  western  ocean ;  the  Kliagan  had  sent  envo}  s  to  the 
princes  of  their  country  with  many  presents  to  solicit  help.  When  they  heard 
that  the  Komans  had  reached  the  hifjhest  stage  of  power  and  culture,  they 
escaped  and  reached  Thrtice.  They  carried  zithers,  l»ecatise  they  were  unfamiliar 
with  arms,  since  no  iron  was  found  in  their  country.  Tlie  Ambs  also  testify  that 
Buuict  isws  practised  by  the  Slavs. 

A  noteworthy  aceount  of  the  funeral  "cu^ma -of  a  filBvcaiic  ti^be  is  famished 
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by  a  witness  :vhom  we  have  tH^tAdj  mentioned,  the  ambassador  ot  the  Kalif  al- 
Muqtadir,  ibn  Fadlan.^  When  a  poor  man  died,  they  Imilt  a  small  boat  for  him, 
placed  him  in  it,  and  burnt  it.  This  was  customary  among  the  North  Germanic 
tribes.  On  the  death  of  a  lich.  man  they  oolleoted  his  . possessions  and  divided 
them  mtQ_1jizee  pftits.  The  one  pert  was  reaeired  for  his  family  ;  with  the  second 
they  pre^iared  an  fnittit  for  hiin.nnd  with  the  remaining  part  they  bought  intoxicat- 
ing drinks  to  be  drunk  on  the  day  when  the  siave-giri  consents  to  be  a  victim  and 
is  burnt  with  her  master.  When  indeed  a  chief  dies,  the  family  ask  his  bondmen 
and  hondwomen»  Which  of  you  is  willing  to  die  with  him  I  **  Then  one  of 
them  answers,  "  I  wilL"  If  he  has  uttered  this  word  he  is  bound.  But  mostly 
the  sla^"e  girls  did  so.  .  .  .  Boat,  wood,  and  maiden  together  with  the  dead  man 
were  soon  reduced  to  ashes.  They  then  raised  above  the  place  where  the  boat, 
Tdiich  had  been  dragged  up  out  of  the  river,  had  stood,  a  sort  of  round  hillock^ 
erected  in  the  middle  of  it  a  large  beech-trunk,  and  wrote  on  it  the  name  of  iha 
dead  man  with  the  nnme  of  the  king  ot  the  T^o!^.  Tf  wp  compare  this  with  the 
account  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  burial  of  a  Scythian  king  (VoL  IV,  p.  76) 
we  shall  find,  in  8{nte  of  many  differenoes  in  detail,  the  same  fundamental  idea. 

The.se  are  our  materials  foreetimatlQg  the  degree  of  culture  which  the  Slavs 
of  tliat  age  had  attained.  Tliere  was  not  wanting  among  them  a  belief  in  the  life 
after  death.  They  are  said  to  have  been  ac<^uaiated  with  writing ;  and  in  connec- 
tion with  this  statement  the  soH»]led''l^uiic  characters  must  be  taken  into 
account.  Traces  of  musio  and  architecture  can  be  found  among  them,  though  in  a 
crude  form,  and  they  were  lovers  of  poetr\'  and  song.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed 
that,  as  many  Slavonic  scholars  assert,  they  possessed  some,  ^tr^ftmipal  ^"'^"^1- 
edge,  and  bad  a  civil  year  with  twelve  montha  The  names  of  the  months  which 
are  found  later  among  various  Slavonic  tril)es  were  indubitably  first  formed  hj 
learned  priests,  on  the  model  of  the  Greek  and  "Roman  names,  at  that  point  in  the 
Christian  era  wlu  u  ihe  -luliau  Calendar  with  twelve  instead  of  ten  months  was 
coming  into  general  use  in  Europe.  Charles  the  Great  first  proposed  among  the 
Franks  the  substituting  of  Geiman  names  for  the  Latin  names  of  the  months. 

The  imlependeot  spirit  of  the  Slavs  is  specially  menliniied  hy  German  as  well 
as  Byzantine  writers.  Widukind,  the  historian  of  the  tirst  two  Sa-\on  eui|>erors, 
says  of  ihciu :  "  The  Slavs  are  a  dogged,  laborious  race,  inured  to  the  scantiest  iood, 
and  they  regard  as  a  pleasure  what  is  often  a  heavy  burden  to  men  of  our  ttmcL 
They  face  any  privations  for  their  beloved  liberty,  and  in  spite  of  many  reverses 
f hey  are  always  ready  to  fight  again.  The  Saxons  fight  for  gh»rv  and  the  expansion 
of  their  frontiers,  the  Slavs  for  their  freedom."  Adam  of  Hremen  records  a  century 
later :  have  heai^the  most  truth-loving  King  Sven  of  Denmark  say  repeatedly 
that  the  Slavonic  peoples  could  have  been  long  ago  converted  to  Christianity,  if 
the  greed  of  the  Saxons  ]ia<l  not  interposed  obstacles.  Those  think  more  of 
exacting  tribute  than  <»£  converting  pagans."  There  is  a  particular  appropriateness 
in  the  words  which  the  Polish  hi^rian,  John  Diugos?.,  wrote  about  the  Poles 
in  1480  or  .^o,  although  he  is  describing  his  oootempuraries.  "The  Polish  nobles 
thirst  for  jil"ry  and  are  bent  on  brvoty:  they  despise  dangers  and  death  .  .  . 
they  are  dewned  to  agriculture  and  cattle-breeding ;  they  are  courteous  and  kind 
towards  strangers  and  guests,  and  more  hospitable  than  any  other  peopleii  The 

»  Tttkeu  from  CUr.  M.  J.  Friiha,  "  iba  Fofisltu  and  iudMr  Inlwr  Swicfato  flbir  die  Baiiw  tttnwr 
Zett,"  St.  Petenlmii,  ISSS. 
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peasants  shrink  from  no  work  or  trouble,  endure  coM  and  hunger,  and  are 
sapmtationa  .  .  .  th^  oaro  little  a1x>ut  the  maintenance  of  tiieir  honaes,  being 
content  with  few  ornaments ;  they  are  spirited  and  brave  to  rashness,  ...  of  high 
stature,  of  strong  and  well  proportiaoed  build,  with  a  aometimee  *iair,  aometimea 

dark  complexion." 

The  well  known  peaoefiil  dlapoaition  of  many  Slavonic  tribes,  and  above  all 
the  ciTOumstance  that  they  adhered  to  the  old  trilwl  oonatitutiou,  which  prevented 
any  creation  of  n  State  on  a  large  scale,  were  the  eatisea  why  the  Slavs  in  their 
pa^n  period  played  no  important  pait,  but  were  lirst  aroused  to  a  new  life  hj 
Uieir  contact  with  the  civilized  nations.  Christian  Rome  and  Bjzaotimn  law  thie 
development  of  Slavonic  kingdoms  in  the  north>  after  tbej  had  (0  SOme  degree 
fomiahed  the  political  genaa  f<»  that  growth.  , 

3.  THE  FOUNDING  OP  THE  BUSSIAN  EMFIBE  (THE  DNIEPEB  A6£> 

A.  Tbs  Begtnkings  vntil  Igok 

The  rise  of  the  Russian  P)mpire  falls  in  the  period  when  the  Scandinavian 
Vikings  were  at  the  zenith  of  their  power.  Just  as  these  haidy  rovers  sailed  over 
the  Baltic,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Mediterranean,  until  they  rwehed  Iceland  and 

Kcrtb  America,  and  in  tlieir  small  forty-nnrcd  f^^alleys  went  up  from  the  inouths 
of  the  Eil»e,  the  Wescr,  tlie  Kliiue,  the  Maa.s,  and  the  Seine  far  into  the  interior, 
striking  terror  into  the  inhabitants,  so  too  in  the  east  ui  Europe  they  followed  the 
comae  of  the  rivers  and  discovered  the  way  to  the  Black  Sea  and  Oonatantinople. 
The  route  which  led  \ip  the  Dwirm  and  then  down  the  Dnieper  to  Byzantium  was 
called  the  Varagiau  way;  even  the  rapids  oi  the  Dnieper  bore,  fo  it  is  said, 
6candina\4an  names.  The  Norsemen,  who  had  founded  here  and  tliere  independ- 
ent empires  in  the  west  of  Eorope,  conld  do  so  stiU  more  eainly  in  the  east. 

At  the  outset  of  Russian  history  wo  finil  here  six  or  seven  independent  dis- 
tricts, which  stood  perhaps  under  Norse  nde :  (old)  Dadopa  on  the  Wolchow,  Inter 
Novgorod,  Bjelosersk,  Isborsk,  Turow  in  the  region  of  Minsk,  Polock  (Wlozk),  and 
Kiev.  Ihe  core  of  the  later  Russian  Empire  was  at  firat  (c  840)  in  the  nortlv 
in  the  Slavonic-Finnish  region,  but  it  soon  spread  toward  the  south  and  was  then 
shifted  to  Kiev  in  the  basin  of  the  Dnieper.  "Russia"  absorbed  the  Slavonic, 
Finnish,  Bulgarian,  and  Xhazar  empires.  Rurik  (Rjurik),  in  Norse  Hroerekr 
(Hniiekr),  an  otherwise  vmknown  semi-mjiifaical  hero  of  royal  race,  was  regarded 
in  the  eleventh  century  as  the  ancestor  of  the  Russian  dynasty.  The  soil  was  so 
fawnrable  bere  fur  tlie  pmwth  of  a  large  empire  that  it  was  able,  l>y  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  century  (860 ;  cf.  p.  70),  to  undenake  a  marauding  expedition  against 
Constant^oplc  (Norse:  Mikligardr  or  Mikkgaid,  that  is,  great  city).  Besides 
Slavs,  Lithuanians,  Fins,  and  Khazars,  the  Varnpian^  fought ;  usually  it  was 
Sweden  from  ryiland,  ^^'iderniauland,  and  Ostergotland  v,h  >  fanned  the  picked 
troops  and  took  the  lead  in  every  expedition.  The  mercenary  bauds  had  entered 
into  a  covenant  with  the  prince,  but  were  pledged  to  obey  him ;  they  were  not* 
however,  his  anbjects  and  eonld.  therefore,  leave  him  at  any  time ;  their  pay  con- 
sisted in  the  booty  tliey  w  on.  The  Sla\'s  composed  (he  cverwhelining  majority 
of  the  inhabitaute ;  they  'gradually  replaced  the  Norse  warriors  and  ousted  them 
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oompletely  lat€r,  notwithstandiog  various  reinforcements  from  their  northern 
home.  By  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  the  Varagian  element  had  almost 
disappeared.  In  less  than  two  humlred  ami  fifty  years  the  same  fate  befell  them 
which  shui  tly  before  had  befallen  the  Fiuuo-l'grian  Bulgars  in  the  Balkan  Penin- 
sula, Both  races  were  merged  m  the  Slavonic 

The  first  hero  of  the  old  Varagian  style,  nnd  at  the  same  time  the  first  genuinely 
hiatoi  ical  ruler,  meets  us  in  Oleg  (Olap:  Xorse,  Helgl)  who  in  880  became  the 
head  of  the  Kussian  State.  He  conquered  (880-881)  Smolensk,  defeated  the 
petty  princes  in  Kiev  in  882,  and  then  transferred  (hither  the  centre  of  ihe  empire. 
He  inflicted  on  the  Khazars  and  the  Bulgarians  defeats  from  which  they  never 
recovered.  In  900  be  forced  part  of  tlip  f'lion'ats  on  the  Vistula  to  serve  iu  bis 
army.  In  this  way  he  founded  a  JJuieper  empire,  which  reached  from  the  KortU 
Sea  to  the  Black  Sea,  from  the  Bug  to  the  Volga. 

Not  satisfied  with  this,  Olav  planned  an  ocpedition  against  Byzantium,  which 
like  liome  and  Italy,  was  always  the  cnvetod  goal  of  every  Northman.  In  tlie  year 
907  he  went  witli  a  mighty  army  of  allies  (Chorvats,  Dulebi,  Tiwerci,  etc.)  down  the 
Dnieper;  the  lius&iau  Lbrouicle  states  that  he  bad  two  thousand  boats  with  forty 
moi  on  each.  As  the  harbour  in  the  Bosphoras  was  dceed,  he  beached  his  ships, 
set  them  on  wheels,  bent  his  sails,  and  thus  advanced  against  the  town,  to  the  hor- 
ror of  his  enemies,  with  his  vessels  from  tlie  landside.  A  propitious  moment 
bad  l}een  chosen.  The  Greek  fleet  had  fallen  luio  decay,  and  the  empire  waa  hard 
pressed  by  the  Bulgarians.  The  emperor  Leo  YI  (the  Philosopher)  determined, 
therefore,  to  bribe  the  Russians  to  withdraw,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  had  been 
made  to  get  rid  of  them  by  poisoned  f^iod.  The  Greeks  paid  twelve  Grivnes  or  six 
pounds  of  silver  for  every  ship,  and  iu  addition  gave  presents  for  the  Kussian  towns. 
Liberty  of  trading  with  Constantinople  was  then  secured  to  the  Bussians.  13ieir 
merchants,  however,  were  to  ent^r  the  city  only  by  a  certain  gate  and  unarmed, 
under  the  e«eort  of  an  imperial  official ;  their  station  was  near  the  church  of  St. 
Mammas.  They  received  also  the  right  to  obtain  for  six  months  provisions  in  the 
city,  to  visit  baths,  and  to  demand  provisions  and  ships'  gear  (anchor,  cables,  and  sails) 
for  their  return  voyage.  This  trea^,  having  been  concluded  by  word  of  mouth, 
was  sworn  to  by  the  Byzantines  on  the  cross,  and  by  Oleg  and  his  vassals  before 
their  gods  Peran  and  Wolas  (Volos)  and  on  their  weapons.  When  the  Russians 
left  the  city,  01^  fastened  his  shield  to  the  city  waU,  as  a  token  that  he  had  taken 
possession  of  the  city.  This  treaty  was  reduced  to  writing  in  the  year  911, — a 
noteworthy  document.  Tloth  [larties  fh*st  promise  love  and  friend.ship  to  each  other, 
and  fix  the  |)enahies  to  be  incum'd  by  any  who  disturbed  llieir  concord  through 
niiu:der,  tlielL,  oi  indiscretion.  Then  follow  agreements  as  to  the  ransom  of  prison- 
ers of  war  and  slaves,  as  to  servanto  who  had  deserted  m  been  enticed  away,  and 
as  to  the  estates  of  the  Russian."?  (Bdpayyoi)  who  had  died  in  the  service  of  the 
emperor.  The  proviso  as  to  t-hi})\vrecked  men  is  important  as  a  contribution  to 
international  law.  "  If  the  storm  drives  a  Greek  vessel  on  to  a  foreign  coast,  and 
any  Busatans  inhabit  sneh  coasts  the  lattw  shall  place  in  safMy  the  ship  wil^  its 
caigo  and  help  it  on  its  \-oyage  to  the  Christian  countty  and  pdlot  it  through  any 
dangerous  places.  But  if  mch  ship,  either  horn  storm  or  some  other  hinderance, 
cannot  reach  home  again,  then  we  Bussians  will  help  the  sailors  and  recover  the 
goods,  if  this  OGCurs  near  the  Gfeek  tatitory.  Should,  however,  such  a  calamity 
be^  a  Greek  ship  (far  from  Ghreece),  we  aie  wiUing  to  steer  it  to  Buseia  and 
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the  cargo  may  be  sold.  Any  part  of  it  that  cannot  he  sold  and  the  ship  itself  we 
Kussiaus  are  willing  to  bring  with  ua  honestly,  either  when  we  go  to  Greece  or 
are  sent  as  ambassadon  to  jom  emperor,  or  whem,  we  eome  as  traders  to  buy  goods, 
and  we  will  hand  over  untouched  the  money  paid  for  the  inercfaandise.  Should  a 
pLussian  have  slix'm  a  man  ou  this  vessel  or  have  plundered  any  goods^  the  above 
enacted  peuaity  wiU  be  intiicted  on  him." 

0kg  died  in  the  year  912.  from  the  bite  of  a  snake,  which, it  was  alleged,  crept 
out  of  the  skull  of  his  favourite  steed ;  hence  arose  the  legend  about  the  man  eilGUS 
ftilfilment  of  a  wizard's  prophecy  ihat  he  shoidd  meet  his  death  from  that  ln>i?e. 
Nine  hundred  years  later  Ole^^  became  a  favourite  hero  of  Catherine  11.,  who 
extolled  him  in  a  drama  bearing  his  name. 

His  successor,  Igor  or  Ingvar,  a  less  capable  ruler,  carried  the  work  of  conquest 
a  stajre  further.  In  the  year  914  the  Rns^iaus  ^^-ont  with  five  hundred  ships  to 
the  Lasj.ian  Sea  and  plundered  the  I'ersiau  coa.sts.  The  Arab  ]\fa.s'udi  has 
described  this  expedition,  which  appeal^  to  have  been  made  during  the  minority 
of  Igor,  when  his  wife  Olga  (Helga)  administeied  the  afiairs  of  the  state.  He  him- 
self took  command  of  the  army  in  941  when  he  planned  a  new  expedition  against 
Constantinople ;  about  the  .same  time  the  Pecheneges,  at  his  instif];ntioii,  under- 
took to  plunder  Bulgaria,  which  had  been  allied  with  Byzantium  since  924.  But 
<m  this  occasi<m  the  Bussian  fleet  was  annihilated  by  the  Qredc  fire,  with  which 
the  Kussians  now  made  their  first  acquaintance  In  944  Igor  marched  once  more 
against  I'yzantium,  —  the  fourth  Russian  campaign  against  the  capital,  l^n.r  was 
now  induced  by  presents  to  withdraw,  and  a  new  treaty  was  then  concluded 
(945).  The  old  trading  privileges  of  the  Russians  were  somewhat  restricted. 
Certain  goods,  for  examjJe,  might  not  be  sold  to  them,  and  strict  passports  were 
demanded  from  thcni.  The  Russians,  in  addition  to  thi?,  pledged  themselves  to 
protect  the  region  of  the  Chersounese  against  attacks  of  the  Uanubian  Bulgars,  and 
to  eome  to  the  aid  of  the  Greek  emperor  in  time  of  need.  The  treaty  was  once 
more  solemnly  sworn.  *And  we,"  so  it  runs  in  tlie  Pussian  \  ei  -ii*ii  of  tlie  docu- 
ment, "  many  of  ns  as  are  bai'ti-ed,  have  swoni  in  ihe  cathe<lral  cf  Si.  Klui.s  (at 
Kiev),  on  the  holy  cross  lying  before  us  and  this  parchment,  to  hold  and  obsen  e 
all  that  is  written  thereon,  and  not  to  transgress  any  ]»art  thereof.  If  any  man 
transgress  this,  whether  he  be  the  prince  himself  or  another,  whether  Christian  or 
unbapti  ed,  may  he  be  deprived  of  all  help  from  God;  let  him  become  a  .=erf  in 
this  hie  and  in  the  life  to  come,  and  let  him  die  by  his  own  sword.  Tlie  uubaj)- 
tised  Rus^iians  shall  lay  their  shields,  their  naked  swords,  their  gorgets,  and  othei' 
anus  on  the  ground  and  swear  to  everything  oontnned  in  this  par^ment.  to  wit> 
that  Igor,  every  Boyar,  and  all  t!io  Russians  will  uphold  it  for  ever.  But  if  any 
man,  be  he  prince  or  Russian  .subject,  bapti.sed  or  unbaptised,  act  rontrory  to  the 
tenor  ut  this  document,  let  him  die  deservedly  by  his  own  sword,  and  let  liim  be 
accursed  Gk>d  and  hy  Perun,  since  he  breaketh  his  oath.  May  the  Great  Prince 
Igor  deign  to  preserve  hh  sincere  love  for  us,  and  not  weaken  it,  so  long  as  the  sun 
shineth  and  the  world  remaineth  in  this  and  all  futme  time."  Ou  his  return 
home  Igor  was  murdered  by  the  Drevlanes,  from  whom  he  wished  to  exact 
tribute;  according  to  Leo  the  Deacon  (c.  980)  he  was  hound  to  two  saplings, 
which  were  bent  to  the  ground,  and  was  torn  in  two,  after  the  manner  of  Sini^a 
in  the  Greek  legend  of  Theseus. 

VOL.  y—29 
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B,  The  Old  Bubsian  £mpib£  at  its  Zenith 

(«)  Sviatoslav.  —  Since  Igor's  son  SviatoelaT  was  a  minor,  Olga  held  the  reins 
of  government,  first  wreaked  vpnfjennre  on  [he  Pi'evlanes.    ^^^lile  I'e.-ieging 

their  town,  Korosttu,  she  promised  U»  make  a  peace  with  them  in  return  lor  a 
tribute  of  three  pigeons  tout  three  sparrows  from  every  boose.  She  then  ordered 
balls  of  lighted  tow  to  he  fastened  on  the  hirds,  which  were  let  loose  and  set  fire 
to  the  honses  and  onthnuse?^  of  the  1  )rt'v]aiies.  The  Cliri»iii(le  styles  Olga  the 
wisest  of  women-  She  was  the  liret  to  accept  Christianity ;  in  957  she  went  with 
a  large  retinue  to  Constantinople,  and  imder  the  sponsorship  of  the  emperor  Coa- 
stantine  YII  Porpbyrogetmetus  and  the  emjaess  Hdraa,  dav^ter  of  Bomanus 
Lacapenus,  received  baptism  and  the  name  of  Helena  from  the  patriarch  Tlieophy- 
laftus.  ^he  endeavoured  to  win  her  son  over  to  the  new  doc4riue}  "my  suite 
{ilruzimt)  would  despise  me,  '  he  is  said  to  have  replied. 

In  964  Sviatoslav  himsdf,  the  greatest  h»o  4^  old  Russia,  took  over  the 
government,  although  hLs  mother  (who  died  in  970)  still  administered  home  affairs, 
since  he  wa^  seldom  in  the  country.  He  wished  to  complete  the  task  -v^  hich  Oleg 
and  Igo  began.  He  tui-ned  his  attention  fii-st  against  the  still  imconquered  pec»ples 
.  on  the  Oka  and  Volga,  marched  against  the  Wiatici  and  then  against  the  Xhakrs 
(Kozars),  whose  town  Bolawiza  (Belaja  Veali  or  Sarkel)  he  captured  ;  after  subju- 
gating the  Jases  (old  liussiaii  for  Alane?,  or  in  Georgian  Owsi  =  Oasetes)  and  the 
Kasoges  (Tcherkesses)  he  reLumed  to  Xiev.  After  the  year  966  the  ^Viatici  paid 
tribute  to  SviatoslaT;  shortly  afterwards  (968-969)  the  S5s  (apparently  Baltic 
ViktDgs  independent  of  Sviatoslav)  laid  waste  Bulgaria  as  well  as  the  Khazar  toims 
Ttil,  KhflT^aran,  and  Samandar.  These  bh>ws  were  80  Oiushing  that  duxing  the  next 
iiity  years  we  hear  nothing  more  of  the  Khazars. 

Shortly  before  these  events  Sviatoslav,  aooedlng  to  the  request  of  the  emperor 
NicephoTus  II  I'hocas,  backed  up  by  a  payment  of  fifteen  hundred  weight  of  gold 
(one  hundred  and  ei^^hty  thousand  Byzantine  gold  pieces),  had  uudertuken  n  cam- 
paign against  the  I)anubiau  liulgars ;  they  were  to  be  attacked  simuliaueously 
from  north  and  south.  In  the  summer  of  968  Sviatoslav  crossed  the  Danube, 
defeated  the  BulgaT8(m(&  the  coloured  plate  facing  pi. 335),captured  numerous  places, 
and  took  up  his  al>'Kle  in  IVrejaslavetz.  Sviatoslav  was  already  planning  to 
establish  himself  liriuly  in  Bulgaria,  smce  Peter,  the  Bulgarian  rider,  died  at  the 
end  of  January  969,  when  tidings  came  from  Jliissia  that  tlie  wild  Pecheneges 
were  besieging  Kiev.  They  were  induced  temporarily  to  withdraw  by  the  rose  of 
a  false  report  that  Sviatoslav  was  advancing  with  all  speed  against  them ;  but  the 
peo]>le  of  Kiev  accused  Sviatoslav  of  indifference.  He  therefore  retraced  his  steps 
as  quickly  as  possible,  defeated  the  Pecheui^es,  and  restored  peace.  But  liis 
heart  was  still  fixed  on  Bulgaria,  since  Perejaslavetz  on  the  Danube  was  the 
centre  of  his  couutiy,  and  a  place  where  all  good  things  were  collected  together : 
"  from  the  Greeks  gold  and  precious  stuffs,  wine,  and  fruits ;  from  the  Bohemians  and 
Hungarians  silver  and  horses ;  from  Russia  fuis,  wax,  honey,  and  slaves.'  In  the 
end,  Sviatoslav  divided  his  empire  among  his  three  sons  and  marched  towards 
Jlie  southwest. 

John  Tzimisoes  had  now  come  to  the  throne  of  the  Byzantine  li^pite  in  the 
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place  of  the  maxdered  Xicephorus  Phocan  His  piedecesaor  had  concluded  peace 

with  Bulgaria  ?o  soon  as  lie  learnt  the  real  plans  of  Sviatoslav,  and  Tziniiscos  nov? 
made  a  similar  attempt;  but  twice  without  success.  Thrie  remained  therefore 
only  the  arbitmment  of  the  sword.  Perejaslavetz  and  Silistria,  tu  which  towns  the 
Bnsfliaos*  had  withdmvn,  captured  by  the  Gieeki^  in  s^te  of  a  most  gallant 
repi^tance ;  the  Russian  women  thomselves  foufjlit  hand-to-hand  in  the  mtUe. 
The  Russians  were  seen  during  the  night  alter  a  baule  coming  out  of  tlie  town 
by  moonlight  to  burn  their  dead.  Ihey  sacriticed  tlio  prisoners  of  war  over  their 
ashes,  and  drowned  fowls  and  little  childrm  in  the  Danube.  The  emperor  pro- 
posed to  Sviatoslav  to  decide  the  victory  by  single  combat,  Sviatoslav  declined, 
and  was  the  more  bent  nn  a  last  passage  of  arms.  But  when  this  also  turned  out 
disastrously  to  him,  owing  to  the  .superiority  of  the  Greek  forces,  he  made  overtures 
for  peace  (971).  The  terms  were  as  follows:  The  emperor  promiaed  to  provide 
provisions  for  the  army  of  .S\  iatn-la\  ,  which  withdrew  with  the  honours  of  war,  and 
not  to  harass  them  witli  the  (ireek  lire  dttring  the  retreat ;  he  also  confirmed  the  old 
trading  privileges  of  the  Russian  merchants.  The  text  of  Sviatoslav's  ti-^ity  as 
recorded  in  the  Russian  Chronicle  runs  as  follows :  "  I,  Sviatoslav,  Bussian  prince, 
ewear  and  confirm  my  oath  by  this  covenant ;  I  will  to  live  in  peace  and  concord 
with  even'  Greek  emperor,  wuli  Tiasil  (II)  and  Constanfinc  (VIII)  and  with  all  god- 
fearing emperors  and  with  ail  your  peoples,  both  I  and  ail  Russians  who  are  subject 
to  me,  Boyars  and  othecs.  for  ever,  so  that  I  will  never  undertake  any  expedition 
against  your  countries,  nor  collect  armies  against  you,  nor  incite  another  nation 
to  attack  your  land ;  nor  will  I  attack  those  who  are  subject  to  Greek  supremary  ; 
similarly  I  will  not  proceed  against  the  countries  of  the  Chersonnese  and  their 
towns,  nor  against  Bulgaria ;  nay  more,  if  any  one  plans  any  expedition  against 
jonr  oountiies,  I  will  he  his  antagonist  and  will  fight  against  him.  This  oath,  that 
I  have  sworn  to  the  Greek  emperor,  the  Boyars  and  all  Tiu.-isia  swear  with  n;n,  that 
we  will  keep  the  lawful  treaty.  But  should  we  not  keej'  the  aforesaid  oath,  I  and 
those  who  are  with  us  and  among  us,  then  may  the  curse  of  the  gods  in  whom  we 
believe  fall  apon  ns,  the  curse  of  Pmm  and  Wolo,  the  god  of  battle^  and  nay-we 
become  yellow  as  gold  and  perish  by  our  own  weapons.  This  shall  ye  have  as  a 
^arantee  of  that  which  we  have  now  covenanted,  inscribed  on  thi>  deed  and  sealed 
with  our  seals."  A  meeting  of  Sviatoslav  and  Tzimisces  took  place  on  the  right 
hank  of  the  Danube  to  ratify  the  settlement  Leo  the  Deaeon  has  left  us  a  descrip* 
tion  of  his  person.  Sviatoslav  was  of  middle  height,  with  blue  eyes  and  thick  eye- 
brows ;  Ms  nose  was  flatiisli,  mouth  hidden  by  a  heavy  moustaf  he  ;  bin  beard 
was  scanty  and  his  head  chise  shorn  except  for  one  lock  hanging  down  on  each 
side  (a  sign  of  his  high  birth) ;  his  neck  roee  like  a  column  from  his  shoulders, 
and  his  limba  were  well  proportioned.  His  general  aspect  was  gloomy  and  savage. 
A  gold  ring,  set  with  a  mhy  between  two  ^learls,  hung  from  one  ear;  his  white 
tunic  was  only  distinguished  from  those  of  hia  warriors  by  its  cleaulines.->. 

Sviatoslav  now  set  out  on  his  homeward  journey.  Bnt  the  Pecheneges  were 
already  ^^  aiiing  on  the  Dniepw.  The  Greek  chronieleis  relate  that  Tzimisces  had 
requested  the  Pecheneges  to  allow  the  Kussian  army  to  pa?s  tlinai^h  wiihnut 
hinderance ;  but  he  would  probably  have  done  the  exact  oppo.^iie.  With  a  wearied 
and  exhausted  army,  whose  ranks  were  being  thinned  by  hunger,  Sviatoslav  went 
slowly  homewards.  He  was  alain  by  Kuria,  the  prince  of  the  Pecheneges  (973), 
"Who  had  his  akuU  made  into  a  drinking-vesaeL   Part  only  of  Sviatoeiav'e  army 
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succeeded  in  making  their  way  to  Kiev.  This  was  the  end  of  the  greatest  hero  of 
Old  Russia.  A  soldier  rather  than  a  penci-al  or  sitUt'sinan,  he  was  w(>r?5!iipj>ed  by 
his  Ifrulina.  He  aad  Oleg  strengiheued  and  coD^olidated  the  Old  Kusaiau  State^ 
The  Pagan  age  of  Russia  ends  with  Sviatoskv. 

(i)  Vladimir  aiui  thr.  Aiiopiiua  of  the  Gre^k  Faith.  —  Sviatoslav's  thiee  sods- 
(see  the  accompanying  genealogical  table  "Rurik's  Family")  were  still  minora 
when  he  divided  his  eminre  among  them,  and  each  of  them  was  placed  under  a 
guardian.  Jaraji  ilk  was  soveieigu  in  Kiev,  Oleg  iu  the  country  of  the  Tlrevlaiies^ 
Vkdiuiir  in  Novgorod,  (juanels  soon  broke  out;  Oleg  fell  in  battle,  \  ladimir  tied 
to  Scandinavia,  Jarapolk  thus  remained  sole  ruler.  But  Vladimir  came  back  with 
Dumerous  Vat^gian  merceparies,  defeated  Jarapolk  and  besieged  htm  in  Bodna. 
When  Jarapolk  surrendered,  at  the  demand  of  liis  brother,  and  was  on  the  way  to 
Vladimir  he  wa«  imirdered  hy  two  \'ara(iiaMs  at  the  df>nr  of  the  presence-chamber. 

Vladimir  thus  assumed  the  goveruiueut  lu  i'TT.  He  too  was  a  hero,  fought 
many  wan  and  conquered  numerous  tribes.  But  his  importance  does  not  lie  in 
this,  but  in  the  Christianising  of  the  Russians,  which  was  completed  by  hini. 
Merchants  had  long  since  brought  the  Christian  doctrine's  from  I?}  ;*antium  to 
liussia;  several  churches  already  existed  in  Kiev  and  elsewhere,  and  liie.  Christian 
faith  in  Russia  was  free  and  unmolested.  When  Olga  received  baptism  in  957» 
there  was  already  a  considei-able  Christian  omnmunity  in  Kiev.  Tradition  relates 
that  the  Jews,  the  !Mohfinnnedan'^,  tlie  Iioinans,  and  the  Byzantines  had  tried  to 
win  Vladimir  over  to  their  faith  (cf.  for  instance  the  precisely  similai-  occurreucea 
immediately  before  the  mission  of  GonstantiiM  (CjTil)  between  851  and  863  to  the 
still  pagan  Khazars).  He  ia  said  to  have  sent,  by  the  advice  of  his  Boyars  and 
city  elilrr?,  envoys  into  every  eoniitry,  who  were  to  report  frnm  their  <»wu  exjteri- 
ence  on  the  value  of  the  diflerent  religious.  Ten  men  thus  started  out,  first  to  the 
Bulgarians,  then  to  the  Germans,  lastly  to  Byzantium.  The  Mrvice  in  the  splendid 
church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Byzantium  made  the  best  impression  on  them.  This 
decided  the  adnjicinn  i,f  the  (Jieek  faith.  Vladimir  hail  indeed  no  other  choice. 
Unless  he  made  some  violent  breach  with  the  past,  he  was  bound  to  estaldish 
the  Byzantine  religion,  which  was  already  widely  spread  in  the  countrj,  as  the 
national  religion.  The  decision  was  taken,  as  had  been  the  case  with  the  Franks 
or  the  Bulgarians,  during  a  cam|)aign.  Vladimir,  a.s  an  ally  of  the  emperor,  vowed 
to  become  a  Christian  if  he  should  take  Kherson.  Christians  wei-e  already  stmngly 
represenifd  iu  his  army.  When,  then,  the  town  surrendered,  he  sent  to  the  empe- 
rors Basil  II  and  Conatanee  VIII,  and  asked  the  hand  of  their  sister  Anna.  Hie 
request  was  granted  on  the  <  ndition  that  he  would  consent  to  be  baptised. 
Vladimir  is  said  to  have  attributed  the  defeats  nf  his  great  father  to  the  mighty 
God  of  the  Christians,  just  as  the  Byzantines  thanked  at  one  time  St.  Demetrius,  at 
another  St.  Theodoras  Stratilates,  for  their  victories.  Vladimir  now,  tbersfore,  put 
the  Christian  God  to  the  looof  before  Kheisoo,  just  at  Oonstantine  and  Clovis  had 
done  in  similar  crises,  and  since  the  result  wa?  favourable,  he  decided  to  adii{it  the 
Christian  doctrine.  He  was,  therefore,  baptised  in  989  in  Kherson.  The  Byzan- 
tines conferred  on  him  new  royal  insiguia  and  the  title  of  BtuUetu,  which  he  at 
once  inscribed  on  his  gold  and  silver  coins.  He  returned  to  Kiev,  after  founding 
anotlier  church  in  Kher«on. 

The  Jiussiau  Chronicle  tells  ua  what  a  marvellous  change  was  then  accom- 
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plished  in  the  character  of  Vladimir.  Formerly  a  bloodthirsty  barbarian,  he  had 
once  wished  to  rp\nve  the  service  of  the  old  goda  to  whom  lie  owed  hi>  \i(  t'>ry 
over  Jarapolk.  He  commanded  a  Perun  o£  wood  with  a  silver  head  and  golden 
beard  to  be  erected  on  a  hQl  in  the  yictnity  of  hiB  palace  at  Eiev*  and  then  imagea 
«f  Chors,  Dashbog,  Stribog.  Simargla,  and  Mokosh.  Two  Christian  Vasaginus  were 
sacrificed  to  Penin,  since  the  father  refused  to  surrender  to  the  pagan  ]>riests  his 
son,  on  wliom  the  sacriticial  lot  had  fallen.  Vladimir  had  been  an  unbridled  volup- 
tuarj'.  Besides  live  lawful  wives,  he  had  three  hundred  concubines  in  Wyszgorod, 
three  hundred  in  Belgorod,  and  two  hundred  in  the  village  of  Berestow  near  Kiev. 
But  now  after  tlie  adoi)tion  of  Christianity  he  became  a  changed  man.  The  idols 
were  cast  down,  and,  miiid  the  teai-s  of  their  worshippers,  were  y  aitly  linrked  to 
pieces,  partly  bunit.  lie  ordered  the  I'erun,  which  was  most  highly  revered,  to 
be  fastened  to  the  tail  of  a  horse;  twelve  men  then  belaboured  it  with  sticlcs  and 
hurled  it  into  the  river.  Tlie  sj)ot  is  even  now  pointed  out  where  the  "  downfall 
of  the  devil"  was  consummated.  "Men  were  posted  along  the  shore  to  push  back 
into  the  water  the  stranded  gotl  and  to  keep  off  the  wailing  pagans.  Vladimii-  then 
issued  a  proclamation  that  any  man,  whether  rich  or  poor,  who  did  not  come  to 
the  river  bank  on  tlie  next  mondug  would  be  considered  his  enemy.  The  next 
<lay  he  went  to  the  Dnieper  accompanied  by  the  priests.  The  people  stepped 
into  the  water  and  were  baptised  in  crowds.  Many  followers  of  the  old  gpds 
escaped  into  the  eteppee  or  the  woods;  centuries  elapsed  before  Bussia  was 
«ntirel\  Cliristian.  Under  the  diiectiou  of  the  Greeks  ha  started  a  school  at  Kiev. 
E\eu  tliis  eneo'intertHl  difficulties;  Vladimir,  indeed,  was  enmi'dled  io  >end  many 
children  away  from  school  back  to  their  homes,  because  their  parents  regarded 
writing  as  a  dangerous  form  of  witchcraft  Kiev,  where  there  was  already  a  bish- 
opric, was  now  made  the  see  of  a  metropolitan,  and  several  new  bishoprics  weie 
founded.  The  first  metroiiliian,  !Miehuel,  came  from  Constantinople;  even  in 
later  tinies  the  bish(»ps  and  metropolitans  were  mostly  Greeks,  seventeen  out  of 
twenty -three,  down  to  the  Mongol  invasion  of  1240.  The  first  priests  are  said  to 
have  been  Bulgarians.  It  was  not  until  later  that  the  schools  provided  for  their 
own  risinfT  pencratinn.  Vladimir  was  complete!}"  chan<^ed.  Tie  remained  l(»yal  to 
hia  Greek  wife,  distributed  his  income  to  the  churches  and  the  ]><ior,  and  no  lonjjer 
took  pleasure  iu  wars.  In  contrast  to  his  previous  severity  the  prince  was  now 
mild;  he  wee  reluctant^  from  fent  of  san,  to  enforce  death  penaltiee,  and,  since 
brigandaj^e  wa>  hnpely  on  the  increase,  had  to  be  urged  by  the  l  ishnps  to  reintro- 
duce the  old  laws.  In  all  probability  he,  like  the  emperor  <Jun  ITT  and  Duke 
Boleslav  I  Chabis,  liad  been  influenced  by  the  idea  of  the  millennium,  and 
believed  that  the  end  of  the  world  would  come  in  the  year  1000.  He  was  paa- 
nonatdy  fond  of  relics,  and  came  t^ck  from  Xberson  with  ft  rich  store  of  them. 
He  in  worshipped  in  the  Busaian  Churdi  as  a  saint,  and  was  named  Issipostoloe,  or 
the  Aposiie-iike. 

Although  Christianity  was  only  superficially  grafted  upon  national  life  and  ^ 

was  so  adapted  i>>  pagan  customs  and  ideas  that  it  wa^  elo-^elv  interu'oven  with 
the  old  popidar  religion,  neverthele-s  the  cnnversion  was  decisive  for  Ttussia.  By 
the  adoption  of  the  Greek  faith  it  entered  into  the  communion  of  the  Greek  Church 
and  into  the  intellectual  heriti^(e  of  the  Greek  world,  and  by  so  doing  was  distinctly 
opposed  to  the  Roman  Church  and  Western  civilization.  This  step  decided  the 
fiace  of  Busaia  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Henceforward  Buasia  shares  the  foi>> 
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tunes  of  the  Oriental  Church,  and  partly  those  of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  Byzau- 
tium  had  gained  more  by  the  couvenion  of  Bueaia  than,  it  ooiild  have  ever  won  by 
force  of  arms ;  Russia  became  in  culture  and  rdigian  a  colony  of  Bynntinm 

without  thereby  losing  politiLal  independence. 

We  must  nut  overlook  the  fact  that  Byzantium  then  was  the  foremost  civilized 
nation,  from  which  all  Western  Europe  had  much  to  1mm.  Byzantine  Christianity 
brought  inestimable  advantages  to  tlie  lUissiau  people:  a  language  for  church  sep> 
vices,  whi'  h  was  TiiidcrstoDd  by  all  and  enriched  the  A  Oniacular  with  a  hast  nf  new 
words ;  and  an  independent  church,  which  pi-omoted  culture  and  at  the  same  lime 
wa3  considered  politically  as  a  common  focus  for  all  parts  of  Hussia.  Priests  and 
bishops  brought  books  from  Kew  Byzantium  and  disseminated  the  art  of  writing: 
Tliese  were  follou  ed  by  architects,  builders,  scholars,  artists,  and  teachers.  Splendid 
edifices  rapiiUy  anj*e  in  Kussia.  Kiev  with  its  counties'^  clnir'  lies  was  soon  able 
to  vie  with  liyzauLium.  Vladimir  foimded  a  school  for  tiie  Lrdiiung  uf  tiie  priests. 
Monasteries  were  built,  which  carried  culture  into  distant  oountriea  It  was  the 
national  church  whidi  helped  the  Buasians  to  impresB  a  Slavonic  diaracter  on. 
alien  races. 

The  union  with  Byzantium  had,  it  is  true,  some  disadvantages ;  but  these  were 
not  apparent  for  centuries.  After  the  thirteenth  century  r>}  ^^autine  culture  vetKK 
graded,  and  Kussia  suffered  the  same  fate  aa  her  instructress.  The  hatred  of  the 
West,  which  Hu>*sia  inherited  fnjin  r>vzantinni,  was  transformed,  at  a  peril  h1  when 
the  Western  civilization  stood  high,  into  a  hatred  ol  culture,  itussia  was  thus  con- 
demned to  a  sort  of  stagnation.  But  it  can  hardly  be  asserted  with  justice  that 
Bussia  suffered  any  detriment  because  in  days  of  danger  it  could  not  reckon  on 
su{ij>i)rt  from  Kome.  It  is  true  tliat  T?'>nip  was  for  Tiiany  eeiittirie?'  tlie  foremost 
power,  but  waa  she  able  to  save  Palestine  'I  Bussia  shared  the  fate  of  Byzantium^ 
because  that  was  the  fate  4^  all  Eastern  Europe,  which,  lying  on  the  frontier  of 
Asia,  suffered  much  from  Asiatic  hordes.  Russia  and  Byzantium  were  like  break- 
waters erected  against  the  waves  of  Asiatic  immigration.  That  was  the  drawback 
of  the  geogiaphical  position.  Even  the  lit>e  of  States  which  lay  further  back, 
Poland  and  Hungary,  luid  beeu  partly  drawn  into  the  same  vortex.  Only  the 
States  westward  of  this  dividing  wall  were  able  to  devriop  their  civilization 
unhindered. 

Since  Kussia  entered  fully  into  the  field  of  Greek  thought,  it  adopted  those 
peculiar  conditions  which  resulted  as  a  consequence  of  the  relaiiuus  of  Church 
to  State  in  Byzantium.  Rome  aimed  at  ecclesiastical  absdutism  and  world^sovei^ 
eignty.  The  pai>acy  was  not  content  with  a  position  subcji-dinate  to,  or  even 
parallel  with,  the  State,  Imt  insisted  that  the  spiiitual  power  ranked  above  the 
secular.  This  claim  kindled  in  the  West  the  struggle  between  the  secular  power 
and  the  Church;  the  struggle  between  Pa^mcy  and  Empire  (the  Xuvestituie  dispute). 
No  such  movement  disturbed  t!ie  East.  There  the  Church  continued  in  that  subor- 
dination to  the  State  which  had  existed  from  the  beginning.  Hence  the  omnipo- 
tence of  the  State  in  Bussia,  although  the  Church  at  aU  times  exercised  great 
influence  there.  The  sovereign  could  appoint  or  depose  the  bishops.  Even  the  * 
ecdesiastical  dependence  on  Byzantium  was  rather  a  matter  of  tolerance  and  cus- 
tom than  an  established  right  If  tlie  sovereign  did  not  find  it  agreeable  to  receive 
a  bisiiop  sent  from  Byzantium,  he  sui>stituted  another. 

The  inner  change,  which  was  w(»ked  in  Vladimir,  was  hi  one  respect  db- 
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advante^ieous  for  tha  sminre;  fhero  was  a  to  of  eoeigy.    In  the  year  99S 

Vladimir  came  into  conflict  with  the  Pecheneges  on  the  southern  frontier  near 
Perejaslav.  A  single  combat  was  to  decide  the  day.  After  a  tierco  struggle  a 
f  yuuug  liussian  succeeded  in  throttling  wiiii  his  own  liauds  the  giant  champion  of 
tiie  T^f^imegBB,  In  oxdor  to  pioteefc  the  eoimtry  against  (oiUm  attaoka  Vladiintr 
established  a  line  of  defence.  There  are  indications  that  he  entered  into  alliaaoes 
with  the  Weat,  above  all  with  iiome,  Germany,  Poland,  and  Bohemia.  His  son 
Sviatopoik  married  the  daughter  of  Boleslav  I  of  Poland.  Possibly  there  is  some 
eoimection  between  Hub  and  the  &ct  that  Vladimir  in  981  took  poflaession  of  the 
Czervenish  towns  of  Halicz  and  Przemysl  (the  later  Red  Bnaaia)*  and  thiiB  pudied 
the  western  frontier  of  Russia  as  far  as  the  Carpathians. 

In  the  year  1000  Bruno  of  Querfurt,  styled  the  Archbishop  of  the  Heathen, 
came  to  him»  being  deaiioua  to  preaeh  the  gospel  to  the  wild  Pedieneges.  Vladi- 
tnir  empluycd  liim  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  the  Pecheneges,  and  accompanied 
him  to  the  frontier.  The  report  which  Brimo  fmni^ht  d  in  1008  to  the  emperor 
Henry  II  gives  us  a  good  pictuie  of  Vladimh's  character.  He  wrote:  "After  I 
had  spent  a  full  year  among  the  Hungarians  to  no  purpose,  I  went  amongst  the 
most  terrible  of  all  heathen,  the  Pc(  hen(  ges  (the  verdict  of  Matthias  of  Edessa 
was  similar^  Tlie  lord  c)f  the  Ihissians  ;  Vladiinir),  ruler  of  a  wide  tcmtory  and 
great  riches,  detained  me  for  a  month,  tried  to  deter  me  from  my  purjiose,  and  w  as 
solicitous  about  mc,  as  if  I  was  one  who  wantonly  desired  to  rush  upon  de&tiuc- 
tion.  .  .  .  But  since  he  could  not  move  me  from  my  purpose,  and  since,  besides 
that,  a  vision  concerning  my  unworthy  self  frightened  him,  he  accompanied  me 
witli  his  army  for  two  days  to  the  fartliest  boundary  of  his  kingdom,  which  he  had 
suriounded  with  au  exceedingly  strong  and  long  palisade.  He  dismounted ;  1  and 
my  companions  went  ahead,  while  he  followed  with  the  chief  men  of  his  army. 
Thus  we  passed  through  the  gate.  He  took  his  station  on  one  hill,  we  on  another. 
I  myself  carried  the  cross,  which  I  embraced  with  my  arms,  and  sang  the  well- 
known  verse, '  Peter,  if  thou  lovest  me,  feed  my  sheep.'  When  the  auliphoue  was 
finished,  the  prince  sent  one  of  his  nobles  to  us  with  the  following  message :  'I 
have  escorted  thee  to  the  spot  where  my  land  ends  and  that  of  the  enemy 
begins.  I  beseech  thee  in  God's  name  not  to  grieve  me  by  forfeiting  thy  young 
life  i  I  know  that  to-moirow  before  the  third  hour  thou  wilt  have  to  taste  the 
bitterness  of  death  wiUioitt  canse  and  witiiont  gain.'  I  sent  the  following  answer 
back  to  him :  '  May  God  open  paradise  to  thee,  as  thou  hast  opened  to  us  the  way 
to  the  heathen!'  We  tlien  started  and  went  two  days,  and  no  one  did  us  any  harm. 
On  the  thirtl  day  —  it  was  a  Friday  —  we  were  thrice,  at  daybreak,  noon,  and  at  the 
ninth  hour,  brought  to  execution  with  bowed  neck,  and  yet  each  time  came  out  from 
among  the  army  of  the  enemy  unscathed.  On  Sunday  we  readied  a  large  tribe,  and 
a  respite  wa=;  arrorded  to  us  until  special  messengers  had  .summoned  the  whole 
tribe  lo  a  council.  At  the  nintli  hour  of  the  next  .Sunday  we  were  haled  to  the 
meeiing.  .  .  .  Then  a  vast  multitude  rushed  upon  us  .  .  .  and  raised  a  terrible  out- 
cry. With  a  thousand  axes  and  swords  they  threatened  to  hew  us  to  pieces.  , .  . 
The  elders  at  length  tore  us  forcibly  from  their  hands.  They  listened  to  us,  and 
recognised  in  their  wisdom  that  we  had  come  to  them  with  good  intentions  So 
we  stayed  for  five  months  with  that  people,  and  travelled  through  three  oi  their 
distiicta  t  we  did  not  reach  the  fourth,  but  eavoya  from  th^r  nddes  came  to  lut. 
When  some  thirty  souls  had  bem  won  fw  Christianity  we  concluded  for  thd 
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aooeptanoe  of  the  king  a  peace  aach  as  they  thought  no  one  save  ns  would  have 

been  aWc  to  conclude.  '  This  peace,'  they  said,  'is  conclntled  tlirouf^h  thee.  If,  as 
thou  promisest,  it  is  lasting,  we  are  willing  all  to  become  Chri-r -ti-;  but  if  the 
prince  does  not  loyally  adhere  to  it,  we  must  then  llimk  about  war,uoL  Christianity. 
With  (his  ohjeet  I  went  bode  again  to  the  prince  of  the  Ruastani^  who'  for  God'a 
sake  was  contented  therewitli,  and  gave  his  son  as  hostage.  We,  however,  conse- 
crated one  of  our  number  to  be  bishop,  and  placed  him,  together  with  his  son,  in  the 
middle  of  the  laud.  Thus  Christian  order  now  prevails  among  the  most  cruel  and 
wicked  nation  of  heathens  that  dwells  on  the  iaoe  of  the  j^be."  This  important 
letter,  which  is  also  the  only  contemporary  account  of  Ykdiiiiir,  unfortunately 
breaks  off  hero.    St.  Bruno  was  pro}>ahly  master  of  some  one  Slavonic  language. 

According  to  the  later  chroniclers  Vladimir  was  much  beloved  by  his  people. 
The  traditicm  lecords  with  especial  pleasure  how  every  week  he  banqueted  with 
his  Druzina  and  the  elders  of  tlie  city  of  Kiev.  He  is  celebrated  in  hi>ioi  i(  al 
ballad  as  a  «im-<^od,  and  called  the  beautiful  red  sun  oiTbaasiti,{JmisnoJe  solntfazko). 
The  Church  reckoned  him  amongst  her  saints. 

(r)  Jtiroslav:  the  Ru/ht  of  F)niiority.  —  Vladimir  died  in  1015.  Some  con- 
siderable time  ]iri>bably  before  his  death  he  had  divided  his  empire  among  his 
sons  after  the  iuUuwiug  method:  Sviatopolk  received  Turow,  Isjaslav  Polock, 
Boris  Bostow,  Gleb  If  urom,  Sviatodav  the  country  of  the  Drevlanes,  Wsevolod 
Volhynia,  Mstislav  Tmutorokan.  Wliether  or  how  he  diti])Osed  of  Kiev  we  are 
not  told.  In  any  case,  the  fjuarrel  about  it  broke  out  immediately  after  his  death. 
The  Druzina  had  wished  fur  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Greek  princess  Anna  (p.  452). 
But  Boris,  like  his  brotiier  Gleb,  was  absent,  and  tiie  power  was  snzed  by 
Sviatopolk,  the  son-in-law  of  Boleslav  of  Poland,  who  happened  to  be  on  the  spot, 
although  an  attempt  was  made  to  keep  secret  the  death  of  the  father  xmtil  the 
arrival  of  Boris.  The  latter  himself  resigned  the  sovereignty  in  fa^'our  of  bis 
elder  broths,  but  neverthdeas  was  asuassinated  together  witti  Gleb  and  SviatosJav. 
Boris  and  Gleb  were  worshipped  as  holy  mar^fts  and  many  churches  bear  their 
names. 

The  other  brothers  were  now  seized  with  panic  Jaroslav  of  Novgorod 
marched  at  once  against  Sviatopolk,  defeated  the  ''godless  "  sinner  at  Lubetch  and 

forced  him  to  fly  to  Pidarul.  Jaroslav  then  remained  in  Kiev;  for  Sviatopolk, 
aUlioiigli  reinstated  in  1017  by  P.oleslav  of  Fdand  (who  took  this  opportunity  to 
conquer  Przemysi  in  1018)  could  not  maintain  his  position.  Jaroslav  had  yet 
another  war  to  face  with  Mstislav  of  Tmntotokon.  With  the  help  of  the  Kasoges 
(p  450),  Khazars,  and  Seweranes  Mstislav  insisted  \\\nm  a  new  ]>artition  of  the 
empire  in  1023;  he  received  the  whole  conntr}-  east  of  the  Dnieper,  with  a  resi- 
dence in  Tchernigov.  Jaroslav's  rule  was  important  for  the  development  of 
Itussia.  We  notice  especially  a  coolness  iu  the  relations  with  the  Vars^ians,  who 
began  to  be  tvoublesome  and  indeed  dat^^one  to  him.  Between  them  and  the 
Novgorodians  there  were  frequent  and  sanguinar,-  riots.  Jaroslav  supported  the 
latter,  and  sf'nt  the  Varag'ians  out  of  tlie  land,  ris  Madimir  had  tried  to  do  in 
980.  We  find  the  'Fwa  Bapa77ot  &ini  ui  Byzautiuni  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century.  Thus  the  Vaiagian  age  of  Buseia  ends  with  Jaroslav. 

Bussia  already  appears  as  a  large  Slavonic  commonwealth,  with  a  policy  of  its 
««n  and  a  ocmseioiisness  of  nation^ty.   And,  as  if  the  wars  with  Byzantium  had 
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foinidrly  been  due  merely  to  Yan^;ian  influences,  the  last  occasion  when  Kussia 
and  tiie  empire  came  into  collision  ocenrred  under  Jaroelav.  The  easua  beUi  was 

A  quaiTpl  between  Bussian  merchants  and  T^y;!anti!ies.  Tlie  punitory  pxpedition 
with  which  Jaroslav  intrusted  his  pon  ^Hadiiuir  in  ]04■^  ended  disastn  usly,  once 
more  in  coiisetjucnce  of  the  devastatiug  ellect  of  the  Greek  lire.  I'art  only  of  the 
JRussian  army  was  able  to  rally  and  inflict  a  defeat  on  the  pursuing  Greeks* 
Jaroslav,  t!i  u<,'h  no  hero  in  the  style  of  Sviatr  sLiN ,  still  knew  how  to  handle  the 
^wf>rd.  He  struck  the  Pecheneges  such  a  blow  tli.it  they  no  longer  ventured  to 
attack  Bussia ;  their  name  soon  disappeared.  Their  role  was  taken  over,  however, 
by  another  wild  people,  the  Polowzes,  whom  we  already  know  ^p^  92, 338,  380) 
;is  Kumanes.  In  the  west,  also,  Jaroslav  fouglit  with  Lithuanians,  Jatviuges,  and 
Masovians,  and  helped  his  son-in-law  Casimir  of  rr»land  to  win  l>ack  the  empire. 

Kiev  reached  the  zeuiih  of  its  graudeur  uuder  Jaroslav  and  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  West;  among  its  dhnrches,  which  were  said  to  number  four 
hundred,  that  of  St.  Sophia  with  ito  sptoidid  mosaics  was  conspicuous.  The  atj 
with  its  eifjht  mnrkpts  was  (he  rendezvons  of  mercljants  from  Byzantinm,  Germany, 
Scandinavia,  Hungary,  and  Holland ;  flotillas  of  merchantmen  furmweil  ilie  waters 
•of  the  Dnieper.  Jaroslav  founded  monasteries,  for  instance  the  C'rypi  Monastery 
{PrfH-Ji.  rd-aja  Laivra),  at  Kiev,  which  was  destined  to  become  a  seminar)-  of  cul- 
ture fi't  i!us=-ia.  Himself  ar'qMnintpd  with  writing,  he  took  an  interest  in  schools, 
and  foimded  one  in  his  beloved  Kovgorod  for  three  hundred  boys.  He  had  not 
artists  enot^^h  to  decorate  all  the  churches,  nor  priests  enough  tn  provide  fctt 
divine  service.  He  summoned  Greek  choristers  from  Byxantium  to  the  capitel» 
who  were  to  inptrnct  the  Eu.ssian  clergy.  Adam  of  Bremen  was  justified,  thci  ofore. 
in  calling  Kiev  the  rival  uf  Constantinople  and  the  fairest  ornament  of  Greece 
Since  Busria  bad  hitherto  no  written  laws,  Jaroslav  ordered  the  customary  law 
to  be  noted  down  (••  Bmhaja  Prawda  ").  This  simple  code  contains  little  beyond 
a  scale  of  penalties  for  various  crimes,  and  a  fixed  table  of  fines;  it  does  not 
mention  death  sentences  or  corporal  punishments.  Nevertheless  it  was  a  promising 
preliminary  step.  The  first  ecclesiastical  laws  for  Kussia  were  also  put  into 
writing  under  Jaroslav. 

Jaroslav  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  among  his  contemporaries.  He  formed 
connections  by  marriage  with  the  royal  houses  of  Norway,  Poland,  Hungary,  and 
r^ce,^  and  was  in  request  as  an  ally.  The  Russian  people  called  him  the  Wise; 
'the  Scandinavian  sagas  have  much  to  tell  of  him.  If,  however,  the  empire  waa 
to  be  preser\'ed  in  its  old  grandeur  (he  succession  must  be  fixed  in  some  way 
Tn  old  times,  when  the  State  wa.s  governed  in  patriarchal  style  and  the  sovereign 
held  a  paternal  authority,  when  the  royal  treasury  was  also  the  national  treasury 
«nd  the  offices  at  the  royal  court  were  also  State  offices,  when*  that  is,  the 
empire  was  considered  the  private  property  of  tlie  monarch,  family  law  was 
identical  witli  puldic  law,  and  the  sovereign  had  the  control  of  tlie  kingdom  as 
much  as  of  his  own  goods  and  chattels.  And  just  as,  according  to  the  civil  law  of 
the  time^  every  child  had  a  claim  to  a  part  of  the  paternal  or  family  property,  so 
every  member  of  the  reigning  house  had  a  claim  to  a  share  of  the  kingdom.  Since, 
then,  according  to  German o-Slavonic  custom, the  eldest  of  the  tribe  or  of  the  family 
administered  affairs  within  the  family  circle,  so  in  the  empire  the  ytnuiger  raem- 
beia  were  pledged  to  obey  the  eldest  This  was  the  so-called  right  of  StMOvitg, 

^  Ei»da«|^t«r  Adm  iDMrbdio  1051  Ring  Henty  I  orfntnea^  wlio  iM  lOet. 
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Russia  had  long  been  ruled  on  this  principle.  The  custom  had  grown  up  there 
'^\v.fr^  the  days  of  Olga  that  the  eldest  should  have  his  home  in  Kiev,  while 
Liie  younger  sons  lived  elsewhere  and  were  in  some  sense  his  subjects.  Sviat- 
oslav  had  divided  tiie  kii^om  among  his  sons  on  this  prindpile*  only  leserv' 
ing  for  himself  the  title  of  Giaud  Duke.  According  to  tlie  Russian  Chronicle 
Jaroslav,  foreseeing  his  death,  made  the  following  arrangemeuis :  *'  Isjaslav,  your 
eldest  brother,  will  represent  me  and  reign  in  Kiev.  Subject,  yourselvea  to  hiiu  as 
yon  have  subjected  yotuselves  to  your  father.  I  give  to  Sviatoslav  Tchemigov,^ 
to  Wsewolod  Perejaslav,  to  Wjatshelav  Smolensk.  Igor,  the  joungest,  receives 
Vladimir  with  Volhynia.  Let  each  be  content  with  his  share;  if  not,  then  sliall 
the  elder  brother  sit  in  justice  over  you  as  lord.  He  will  defend  the  oppressed 
and  punisli  the  guilty."  By  this  arrangement  Jaroslav  had  merely  acted  accondii^ 
to  the  aucieut  custom.  Uow  far  die  privOegea  went  which  customary  law  gava 
to  thi)  "■  eldest  "  is  shown  hy  tlic  expression  current  at  that  time :  the  younger 
rode  at>  the  rein  of  the  eldei*;  he  had  him  as  master,  stood  at  his  orders,  and 
looked  up  to  him.  The  Giand  Duke,  whose  seat  was  in  Kiev,  was  Ind  over  aE 
Bnssia;  he  disposed  dL  vacant  principalities  and  was  the  supreme  judge  and 
oommander-in-t-l  di  f. 

The  innovation  probably  introduced  by  Jaroslav  only  consisted  in  clearly 
defining  the  order  in  which  the  younger  princes  should  be  promoted  after  the 
death  of  the  Grand  Duke.  Hie  twritories,  which  he  asaoigned  to  his  sons  according 
to  their  respective  age  and  rank,  formed  the  following  scale:  Kiev  T,  Tchemigov  11^ 
PerejablavU)  ill,  Smolensk  IV,  Vladimir  V.  The  royal  throne  was  only  to  be 
reached  by  proceeding  from  V  to  1.  if  a  junior  prince  died  before  ibe  elder,  and 
therefore  without  having  reached  Kiev,  his  sous  also  remained  excluded  from  the 
grand  ducal  title.  Thus  the  son  of  Vladimir  of  Novgoi-od  (f  1052),  Rostilav,  was 
forced  to  abandon  any  prospect  of  reaching  Kie^•.  Tlie  ])rinces,  who  were  thus  from 
the  hrst  precluded  from  advancing,  since  their  fathers  had  not  been  Grand  Dukes,, 
were  called  I^jL  But  the  weakness  of  the  law  lay  in  this  veiy  point ;  for  &ose 
who  were  set  aside  felt  the  injustice  of  it,  and  had  reoouise  to  arms.  Parties  were 
formed  which  were  bitter  foes  to  each  other.  The  position  of  the  Grand  Duke  at 
the  same  time  was  not  strong  enough  to  ensure  order.  His  power  rested  on  the 
idea  of  a  paternal  authority  which  was  deficioit  in  any  true  basis  of  power:  he 
had,  in  fact,  only  obtained  one  shari  ,  !  '  e  the  others.  If  he  wished  to  enforce  the 
right  of  Seniority,  he  was  compelled  to  look  out  for  alliances.  And  since  self-inter- 
est always  outweighs  patriotism,  itussia  was  plunged  into  long  jeara  of  civil  war 
through  the  inereaaii^  numbers  of  the  royal  housft  Sohseq^aently  many  petty 
principalities,  which  were  unceastn^y  at  war  with  each  other,  sprang  up  side  by 
side  in  Russia,  since  tlie  legal  airangement  was  broken  down  by  unforeseen  contin- 
geti(-ies.  The  root  of  the  evil  is  to  bo  found  in  that  defective  legislation  and  in  the 
large  increase  of  the  Rurikoviches  (see  tJie  genealogical  tree  on  p^  452). 

Thus  the  heroic  age  ended  with  Jaroslav  (f  1054).  Busaia,  parodied  out  into 
numenjus  provinces,  its  strengtli  sapped  by  prolonged  civil  wars,  soon  sank  from 
the  pinnacle  whicli  it  had  readied  in  iis  days  of  prosperity.  Perhaps  for  i\m  rea- 
son tradition  has  shed  a  flood  of  glory  round  the  last  prince  and  despot  ui  the 
old  era. 
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C,  Tub  Fall  of  the  Ukited  Nation  op  South  Russians 

Thx  very  first  suooessor  of  Jaroslav,  the  Grand  Dnke  Isjaslav,  whom  his  father 
had  placed  on  the  throne  at  Kiev  during  his  lifetime,  could  not  maintain  his  posi- 
tion. The  people  oi  Kiev  banished  him  and  raised  to  the  throne  a  prince  who 
sUxhI  outside  the  prescribed  order  of  succession.  A  hot  dispute  soon  broke  out 
which  was  deatioec)  to  last  lor  eentoriea.  Not  a  single  Bussiaii  prinoe  was  ashamed 
to  invoke,  in  case  of  need,  the  help  of  Poles,  Germans,  Lithuanians,  Hungarinns.  <  r 
even  Polovzes.  The  first  aj  peal  for  help  was  to  the  Polish  duke  Boleslav  11  the 
Bold,  who  conquered  Kiev  in  10G9,  as  Boksluv  1  hud  once  dune,  and  for  the  first 
time  sacked  the  city.  Soon,  however,  the  threatened  Isjaslay  was  compelled  once 
more  to  give  way,  and  his  renewed  appeals  to  the  Poles  for  help  were  futile.  Then 
in  1075  he  mndo  overtures  to  the  emperor  Henry  IV;  but  the  embassy  of  the 
latter  failed  to  obtain  any  results  in  Kiev.  Isjaslav,  in  order  to  leave  no  stone 
imtumed,  actually  sent  his  son  Jaropolk  to  Home  to  Pope  Gregory  VII  (a  course 
which  was  followed  later  by  his  second  son  Svatopolk,  Grand  Duke  from  1 093  to 
1114).  If  we  reflect  that  the  Investiture  struggle  was  then  at  its  heiglit,  and 
that  tlie  rift  between  liome  and  the  Greek  Church  was  now  too  wide  to  be 
bridged,  we  must  from  the  Russian  standpoint  condemn  the  conduct  of  Isjaslav  in 
offering  for  sale  in  every  market  the  honour  of  his  country.  He  had  not  been  able 
to  induf'f^  Little  Pulaiul  or  (^ermany  to  It'inl  him  any  help  without  some  return,  and 
he  now  went  to  Kome  and  professed  himself  to  be  a  vassal  of  the  papal  chair. 
Ttae  Pope  in  gratitude  nominated  his  ton  Jaropolk  to  be  his  suocessw.  Had  that 
nomination  been  accepted,  a  hereditary  mouar  liy  would  at  one  stroke  have  been 
created  in  Russiat  certainly  to  the  countty's  advantage.  Bat  Isjaslav  nevw  came 
to  the  throne. 

Hitherto  there  had  not  been  wanting  a  supply  of  able  princes  and  heroes  of  the 
old  stamp;  bat  they  destroyed  each  other.  Every  one  knew  that  this  roeaot  the 

ruin  of  Iius.sia ;  but  no  one  was  willini^'  or  able  to  prevent  it.  Vladimir  Monomach, 
the  son  of  that  Wsewolod  to  whom,  according;  to  tiie  distribmion  made  by  .Taro^lar, 
the  district  of  Perejasluv  was  assigned,  was  a  man  of  geuiie  character,  religious  and 
just,  but  at  the  same  time  brave  and  shrewd.  He  always  endeavoured  to  settle  dis- 
putes by  pacific  methods,  and  pointed  out  the  great  ravages  caused  by  the  Polovzes. 
The  princes  finally  concluded  a  peaceful  alliance,  when  they  met  in  1097  at 
Lubetch  by  Tchernigov  on  the  Dnieper.  The  source  of  the  evil  was  seen  to  lie  in 
the  proviso  that  the  prinoes,  since  they  moved  from  one  country  to  another,  grad- 
ually approaching  Kiev,  never  felt  at  home  anywhere,  but  neglected  their  princijAal- 
itie«.  ^It  was  therefore  decided  that  everr  Purikovich  should  rontinue  t<>  hold  his 
father's  share.  AH  kissed  the  cross  of  peace,  and  promised  to  defend  the  country, 
one  and  all,  against  the  Polovsoi. 

But  the  rule  of  succes8i(»i,  which  had  become  in  Lubetch  the  law  of  the  land,  did 
not  put  an  end  to  the  c\v\\  wars.  David  of  Volhynia,  t lie  son  of  Igor  and  grandson  of 
Jaroslav,  was  at  enmity  with  Volodar  of  Terebowla  and  Vnsfsilko  of  Przemysl,  the 
sons  of  Eostislav.  The  princes  had  hardly  separated,  when  the  Grand  Duke  Sviato- 
ptdk,  in  coDsequenee  of  the  faints  of  David,  mtioed  Yassilko  to  Kiev,  and  fhen  tma^ 
rendered  him  to  the  latter,  who  jnit  out  Iiis  eyes.  Tlu?  princes  once  more  assembled 
in  1100  at  Uwjatyci  (Wiiicewo)  on  the  Dnieper  and  concluded  a  new  peace ;  the 
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chief  apfpnt  this  time,  also,  was  VTa-limir  'Mnnomarli.  He  was  Grand  Duke  from 
111?>  ti'  1125,  and  conducted  the  government  witli  vigour  and  justice.  A  leltt-r 
which  he  wiute  to  Oleg  of  Tchernigov  is  still  extant,  as  also  his  will,  some  o£  the 
chief  Bentenoes  of  whvsh  deserve  to  be  quoted.  Since  my  end  ia  near,  I  tbank 
the  All  Highest  that  he  has  prolonged  my  days.  .  .  .  Praise  the  Lord,  dear  chil- 
dren, and  love  also  your  fellow  men.  Neither  fasting,  nor  solitude,  nor  monasiirism 
will  save  you,  but  good  deeds  alone.  ...  Do  not  always  have  the  name  oi  God  on 
your  lipe;  but  if  you  bftve  Btrengtbened  an  oath  by  kissing  the  cross,  beware  of 
breaking  it  .  .  .  Look  diligently  yourselves  after  ev^ything  in  your  h oiiseholds, 
and  do  not  tnist  to  retainers  and  servants,  or  the  jjnests  will  speak  evil  (if  vour 
house.  Be  strenuous  iu  war,  setting  a  model  to  your  Voivods.  .  .  .  WTieu  you  travel 
through  your  country,  suffer  not  your  vassals  to  molest  the  people,  but  where  you 
halt,  give  your  meat  and  drink  to  your  hosts.  Above  all  honour  your  guests,  noble 
and  lo^vly,  merchants  aud  ambassadors ;  if  ye  cannot  0vo  thcin  presents,  make  them 
content  at  least  with  food  aud  drink.  JFur  guests  spread  good  and  evil  rex>ort  of  us 
in  foreign  lands.  .  .  .  love  your  vdves,  but  be  not  governed  by  tliem.  .  .  .  Keep 
iu  mind  the  good  wliicli  ye  hear,  and  learn  that  which  ye  do  not  know.  My 
father  could  speak  in  ii\e  languages.  .  .  .  ^[an  mitrht  always  to  be  occupied. 
When  you  are  journeying  on  horseback,  and  have  no  bnsiness  to  transact,  (io  not 
give  way  to  idle  thoughts,  but  repeat  some  prayer  which  you  have  leaiut;  if  no 
other  occurs  to  you,  then  the  shortest  and  best,  'Lord  have  mercy  upon  me.* 
Never  go  to  sleep  without  liavinc^  li  owed  }  our  head  to  the  earth  ;  but  if  you  feel 
ill,  bow  yoiir.'^elves  thrice  to  the  earth.  Let  the  sun  never  find  yon  in  bed '  Go 
euily  into  the  church  to  ofl'er  your  matins  to  God ;  my  lather  did  so,  aud  so  did  all 
good  men.  .  .  .  After  doing  that  they  sat  in  council  with  the  Druzma,  or  admin- 
istered justice  or  rode  to  the  chase.  But  at  noon  they  lay  down  to  sleep ;  for  God 
hath  fi.xed  noontide  as  a  time  of  rest  rutt  only  for  men,  but  also  for  fmn-footed 
creattu'es  and  for  biixls.  Thus,  too,  hath  >  oui-  father  lived.  I  have  always  done 
personally  that  which  I  might  have  employed  my  servants  to  da  ...  I  myself 
exercised  sui>ervision  over  the  chvu'ch  and  divine  worship,  over  the  household,  the 
stables,  the  chase,  the  hawks,  and  the  fab  iiis.  I  have  f  night  in  eighty-three  cam- 
paigns altogether,  not  reckoning  the  unimportant  ones.  I  concluded  nineteen  trea- 
ties of  peace  with  the  Folovzes.  I  took  prisoners  more  than  a  hundred  of  their 
noblest  princes  and  afterwards  rt  leased  tliem  ;  more  than  two  hundi'ed  I  executed 
and  drowned  in  the  ri\ers.  Win  iravrlli'd  <juicker  than  T  ^  If  I  flatted  in  the 
morning  from  Tchernigov,  I  was  in  Kiev  before  vespers.  ...  I  loved  the  chase,  and 
your  uncle  ot  I  have  often  captured  wild  beasts  togeHier.  How  often  have  I  been 
brought  to  the  ground  .  .  .  but  the  Lord  hatli  ]»i-e»erved  me.  Therefore,  dear  chil- 
dren, fear  neither  deaih  nr»r  battle  nor  wild  beasts.  Be  men.  whatever  be  the  des- 
tiny that  God  intends  for  you  I  If  divine  providence  has  destined  death  for  us, 
neither  father  nor  mother  nor  brother  can  save  us.  Let  the  hope  of  man  be  in  the 
protection  of  God  alone.*'  When  Vladimir  Mooomach  died  in  1125  ''all  the 

people  wept,"  paid  hi-  contemporary  Nestor  4!>5). 

The  number  of  the  pruices  lighting  fur  the  possession  of  Kiev  grew  more  and 
more,  and  the  position  of  Russia  becanie  more  and  more  desperate.  South  Bussia 
in  particular  could  never  regain  tranquillity  and  defend  itself  against  the  wild 
dwellers  in  the  Steppe.  It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  indeed  that  inveterate 
feuds  prevailed  among  these  latter.  The  western  tribes,  the  Torkes,  Berendejan?, 
and  Pecbeueges,  which  were  called  collectively  Chornyje  Klobuki  (Black  Caps), 
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were  mortal  enemies  o(  1h»  Polovzes,  ft&d  therefore  sided  with  Bussia  and  wer» 

settled  in  the  country.  They  vrere  ?non  as'^iniilate'I  \vith  the  Russian  people,  and 
thus  brought  a  peculiar  strain  into  the  national  ciiaract^ristics  o£  South  Eussia. 
These  various  oaticms  of  the  Steppe  fought  as  allies  of  one  Bussian  prince  against 
others,  until  they  all  I'ocaine  Shn  s.  But  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  oentury  a  tribe 
in  the  district  of  Skvirsli  near  Kiev  called  itself  "  Pi  litres." 

The  end  of  all  this  was  the  political  and  economic  collapse  of  South  Kussia. 
A  consequence  of  the  same  causes  was  that  the  princes,  who  were  excluded  from 
the  c  on  test  for  Kiev,  shook  themselves  free  from  the  supremacy  of  the  Grand 
Duke  there,  and  that  totally  independent  principalities  were  formed.  This  was 
the  case  with  Jfolock,  Novgorod,  Koetov,  Xurov,  Pskov,  Wjatka,  and  in  the  west 
with  Ualicz. 

4.  liUSSIA  FliOM  THE  MIDDLE  OF  iiil':  ELEVENTH  TO  THE 
BEGIXNIXG  OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY 

A.  The  Age  Of  the  Petty  Pmnces  to  the  Yeab  1240 

(a)  Halicz.  —  A  powerful  principality  developed  in  the  southwest  of  Bussia^ 
in  the  Dniester  district.  Vladimir,  who  had  heen  intrusted  by  Jaro'^Iav  the  Wis© 
with  thecouduct  of  the  campaign  against  Byzantium  in  1043,  and  as  prince  of  Nov- 
gorod had  predeceased  his  father  in  1052,  had  left  a  son,  Bostislav.  The  latter,  as 
Isgoj  had  no  claim  to  the  throne  of  the  Grand  Duke,  had  to  be  c<  ntent  withBostov. 
When,  then,  one  of  his  uncles,  Vjatcheslav  of  Smolensk,  died  and  the  youngest 
uncle,  Igor,  advanced  imm  VoUiynia  to  Smolensk,  Rostislav  obtained  Volhyuia, 
while  Kostov  was  defeated  at  Perejaslav.  But  when  Igor  also  died  at  Smolensk  in 
1060,  and  Rostislav  indulged  in  hopes  of  advancing  to  Smolensk  (and  lat^  eventu* 
ally  V'>  Kiev),  the  uncles  did  not  wish  to  inake  this  fresh  confe?ston  to  him.  The 
adventunjus  prince,  therefore,  went  in  10(j4  with  his  J)ruzina  in  an  oblique  line 
from  the  extreme  west  itf  Russia  to  the  farthest  easteru  bouudurv,  to  Tmutorokau, 
and  drove  out  the  prince  Oleb,  the  son  of  bb  uncle  Sviatoslav  of  Tcbemigov.  As 
the  nearest  neighbour  of  the  Byzantines  he  aroused  their  alarm;  a  Katapan  wba 
was  sent  to  him  won  his  confidence  and  poisoned  him  in  1 066. 

Kurik,  Volodar,  and  Yassilko,  the  sous  of  Eostislav,  iidierited  a  part  of  the 
Vc^ynian  principality,  Pnsemysl  and  Terebovla;  these  "Cbervenian  towns,'* 
which  had  been  conquered  by  Vladimir  the  Great  in  981,  and  taken  from  him  by 
Boleslav  of  Poland  in  101 S  456),  had  been  won  back  by  Jaroslav  in  10 'J.  at 
the  time  of  the  Polish  disturbances.  The  Diet  of  Princes  at  Lubetcli  recognised 
their  right  to  the  towns.  The  efforts  of  the  Igorid,  David  of  Volbynia,  to  wrest 
this  province  from  the  R  Dstislavicbes  (the  blinding  of  Vassilko;  p.  469)  were 
unsuccessful.  New  bishoprics  were  formed  here  in  the  twelfth  century,  as,  for 
example,  in  Przemjsl  (1120)  and  Halicz  (c  1157).  Vladimirko,  the  son  of  Volo- 
dar, after  the  death  of  his  fother,  his  uncles,  and  his  brother  Bostislav  of  Pr^emysl, 
united  the  whole  country  under  his  sceptre  and  made  Haltcz  on  the  Dniester 
his  capitaL  "When  he  died  in  ^^'?,  he  left  t<)  his  only  sou  .Taroslav  Osmomy«l, 
who  reigned  until  1187,  a  princii^lity  stretching  from  the  river  San  almost  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Dniester.   The  Chronicle  extols  the  wisdom  and  lotming  of  this 
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prince,  who  was  a  patrun  of  culture  and  possessed  a  remarkable  librai^*.  The 
principality  of  Halicz  (Galfda)  thnatened  to  eclipse  Kiev. 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  this  principality,  from  its  prominent  position  on  the  western 
frontier  of  Itussia,  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the  TIiiiipainaTis  uiuler  l>ela  111  (p.  381) 
and  of  the  Poles,  who  were  then  torn  by  internal  feuds.  But  under  Vladimir,  son  of 
Osmomysl  (c.  1200),  Koman  of  Volhynia,  having  been  cailedi  in  by  Galician  Boyars, 
won  the  country  over  to  his  side,  and  by  this  tmion  of  Volhynia  with  Hiilics 
foundeil  a  dominion  \vhi(  !i  was  ]ierha|i^  the  most  powerful  among  all  the  Russian 
States  and  larger  than  tlie  existinj^  I'olish  Empire.  Konian  had  the  throne  of 
Kiev  at  hi^  disposal,  and  fuught  with  Poles,  Lithuanians,  aud  iiungaiians.  The 
Vdhynian  Ghronieler  calls  bim  the  undiBputed  iDonaich  of  all  RiiflBiB.  The 
expelled  Vladimir  sought  refuge  with  the  German  emperor.  Innocent  III,  to 
whose  eai-s  the  fame  of  Roman  had  come,  5?ent  an  embassy  to  him,  offering  hira 
the  royal  crown,  and  urged  him  to  adopt  Catholicism ;  he  received,  however,  an 
iinfavouTftble  answer.  l%e  effect  of  the  proximity  of  Hungary  and  Poland  was 
&at  the  Dnizina  of  the  prince,  the  nohility,  was  more  prominent  here  than  in  other 
part*?  of  Ihissia  and  influenced  the  destiny  of  the  country-.  Tliis  tendency  was 
suppressed  b}-  liomau.  He  is  said  to  have  ortlered  refractory  Boyars  to  be 
quartered  or  buried  alive;  "in  oider  to  eat  a  honeycomb  peacefully  the  beea  must 
be  killed  "  was  his  favourite  saying. 

When  Koman  fell  in  1205,  at  the  hallle  of  Zavirhost,  leavin<^  behind  him  two 
infant  sons,  Daniel  and  Vassilko,  interminable  wars  for  the  possession  of  the 
country  broke  out,  and  princes  were  tortured  and  hanged.  Poles  and  Hungarians 
took  advantage  of  these  disturbances  to  seize  the  countn,-.  Koloman,  a  son  of  the 
Hnntjarian  kin;^  Andreas  II,  having  married  the  Polish  princess  Salome  (cf.  the 
geuealogicai  table  at  page  384),  was  placed  on  the  throne  of  Halicz.  Daniel  had 
reconquered  it  in  1229  by  dint  of  great  efforts,  and  did  not  succeed  in  winning 
back  his  whole  inheritance  until  1239.  He  then  chose  Cholm  for  his  residence, 

T!i(»  estrangement  of  the  northwest  was  frauf];ht  witli  di>astMn>  ronseipieni'es 
for  Kussia.  The  princps  of  T'olor-k  in  ihe  ie;,'ion  watered  i>y  the  Xienicn  and  the 
Dwina  were  too  weak  i<>  ptotecL  themselves,  first  from  the  Swedes  and  Germans, 
and  then  from  the  Uthuaniaus  (cL  below,  489).  It  was  the  weakening  of  this 
region  which  rendered  the  rise  of  a  strong  Lithuanian  State  possible. 

(&)  Novgorod.  —  Novgorod  also  aimed  at  independence,  but  had  to  suffer 
mudi  from  the  wars  about  Kiev.  The  ruling  body  there  was  the  ass^bly 

of  citizens  (ira-,-,  ]>.  444),  not  prinre  or  Boyars.  Novgorod  was  an  impor- 
tant industrial  centre  aud  greatly  influenced  the  history  of  the  uortliern  .Slavs 
and  Fins.  It  was  in  feet  the  cradle  of  Russian  history.  The  KoNgoi-odians 
were  once  the  first  ;ind  only  i-eMple  to  resist  the  Varagians,  whom  th^  ulti- 
mately drove  out  of  Bussia.  When  Jaraslav  the  Wise,  havinpf  l>een  defeated 
by  his  brother  Sviatopolk  and  ihe  Poles,  came  to  Novgorod  aud  wished  to 
cross  the  sea,  the  x>eople  of  Kovgorud  broke  up  his  boats,  vohintarily  lAid  a 
tax  on  themselves  for  war  purposes,  and  forced  him  once  m  re  to  resume 
hostilities  with  S\  iar  opr  ilk.  Being  vietorions  at  tlieh-  head,  he  held  Xovgorod 
in  high  honour,  and  is  said  to  have  granted  a  cliarter  of  privileges  to  the  city  in 
1019.  The  people  of  Novgorod  also  always  held  his  memoiy  sacred.  But 
in  that  busy  trading  town,  with  its  hundred  thousand  or  more  inhabitants,  no 
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prince  was  able  to  exercise  absolute  authority,  nor  could  any  dynasty  find  a  firm 
footing.  The  prince  was  obliged  to  take  an  oath  that  he  would  respect  their 
rights  and  privileges.  He  could  not  piunounce  any  judicial  sentence  without  the  ' 
assistance  of  the  munioipal  **  Foesadnik/'  and  above  all  he  could  not  bring  a  dis- 
puted cause  before  a  foreiga  court.  He  oould  neither  obtain  any  existing  villages 
nor  build  any  new  ones  within  the  municipal  district.  ITis  revemie  was  accurately 
fixed.  The  prince  had,  it  is  true,  tlie  right  to  summon  tiie  popular  assemblies, 
vhich  met  in  "  the  court  of  Jaroslav  "  at  the  sound  of  the  tocsin-  But  they  were 
more  powerful  than  be  was ;  for  with  his  small  Dru&ia,  which  neither  b^ong^  to 
the  body  of  citizens  nor  could  live  in  the  centre  of  the  district,  he  was  (ctally 
nnable  to  keep  the  great  city  in  check.  If  the  jjrince  was  guilty  cif  any  miscon- 
duct lie  was  impeaclied.  If  he  did  not  give  satisfaction  "  tiiey  said  fuieweli  to 
liim  and  showed  him  liis  way."  When  Ttinoe  Vsevolod'Gabriel*  who  exchanged 
Novgorod  with  Perejaslav,  came  back  in  1132,  the  Wece  said  to  him,  "  Tliuu  hast 
forgotten  thy  oath  to  die  with  iis,  and  hast  sought  a  new  princedom  for  thyself  ;  go 
hence  whither  thou  wiliest."  The  |)opuIar  assembly  also  summoned  new  princes. 
'The  princes,  for  this  reason*  were  reluctant  to  go  to  Novgorod.  When  an  arch- 
bidiopric  was  founded  there  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  archbishop  himself  was 
chosen  by  the  popular  assembly,  which  naturally  deposed  him  if  there  was  any- 
thing against  him.  The  Wece  decided  even  matters  of  faith.  The  town,  therefore, 
proudly  styled  itself  *  sovereign,  mighty  Novgorod"  (gospodm  ifielikij  Xvwgorod). 
It  was  full  of  diurches  and  monasteries  fomided  by  private  individuals.  Since 
the  soil  wa-'  sandy,  the  town  was  forced  to  expand,  colonise,  and  trade  far  and 
wide,  especially  with  Northern  Europe  and  even  with  the  Far  East.  Independ- 
ent Druzines  travelled  in  search  of  adventure,  subjugated  oonntries  and  founded 
colonies,  as,  for  instance;,  the  sulisequently  important  free  State  of  Vjatka,  which, 
like  Pskov  also,  was  governed  by  \t?>  assenil»ly  of  citizens.  Tlie  Xi ivgoroiliana 
were  esteemed  as  good  seamen;  their  merchants  formed  a  guild  of  their  own. 
Novgorod  played  the  principal  part  in  Slavonicising  the  north  of  Eastern  Europe 
{for  the  loss  of  its  freedom  ct  page  517). 

(c)  Susdal-  Vladimir.  —  The  congress  of  princes  at  Lubetch,  which  settled  the 
heteditar)  provinces  to  be  held  by  the  princes,  had  assigned  the  Finnish  teni> 
toiy  round  Rostov  to  the  family  of  Monomach  (cf.  p.  459).  Monomach  founded 
there  on  the  Klia.«ma  a  town  which  bore  Iii.-s  name,  Vladimir.  The  son  of  Mono- 
mach, Jurij  Dolgonikij,  was  the  first  independent  prince  of  Bostov.  He  soon 
attainml  his  object  of  becoming  Grand  Duke  in  Kiev ;  yet  he-  cared  more  for  bis 
inheritance  in  the  north,  for  Vladimir  ami  SuMal  He  removed  thither  the  dis- 
contented population  from  the  .south  ;  he  founded  towns  tliere,  and  acconling  to 
tradition  Moscow,  also,  which  is  mentioned  for  tlie  lirst  time  in  1147.  His  son 
Andrej  Bogolubskij,  who  became  ruler  in  1157,  took  no  further  interest  in  the 
south,  since  Kiev,  he  thought,  had  no  future;  its  title  of  Grand  Duke  had  been 
pa.=sed  on  from  hand  to  hand  eighteen  times  since  112.'i!  Tn  the  year  1169  he 
or^nised  an  alliance  of  eleven  princes,  at  whose  head  be  placed  his  son  Mstislav. 
The  latter  took  Kiev  by  storm  after  three  days'  siege  and  allowed  it  to  be  sacked 
mraeilesBly.  A  great  impressian  was  made  on  the  whole  oountey  when  the  oify, 
which  was  sacred  iu  the  eyes  of  every  Russian,  the  mother  of  all  Russian  towns 
and  the  goal  of  the  ambition  of  their  princes,  was  captured  by  her  own  sons  \  many 
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believed  that  the  end  of  Russia  had  come.  Tlie  glory  and  importauce  of  Kiev  WF-re 
euded.  Andrej  assumed,  it  is  true,  the  grand  ducal  title,  but  scut  to  Kiev  liis 
brother  Gleb,  who  also  bore  the  title  of  Grand  Duke  Otherifaeads  of  the  princely 
families,  thoso  nf  Halicz,  Smolensk,  Tcliernigov,  equally  a-suined  the  title  of  Grand 
Duke.  There  was,  however,  no  doubt  ihut  the  Grand  I)uke  of  Susdal-Vladimir^ 
the  conquerjr  o£  Kiev,  was  the  iiue  master  ui  Kussia;  Vladimir  on  the  Kha^Ttft 
traa  destined  to  become  the  centre  of  the  empiie.. 

Jurij  Dolgonikij  and  Andrej  Bogolubskij  had  a  dear  iiM^t  into  the  heart  of 
the  matter.  They  wished  to  kmud  a  strong  princely  ]iower  independent  of  the 
Boyars  (Druzina)  and  the  municipality,  which  in  later  years  had  often  disposed  of 
the  crown  in  the  south.  Father  and  son,  therefore,  showed  mo  meroj  towards  the 
Boyaia.  In  the  north  there  were  mostly  newcomers  and  colonists,  who  were  bound 
from  the  outset  to  mlai)t  lhe:n>t'lve3  to  the  new  conditions.  The  towns,  too,  were 
new  uuinflueatial  settlements,  which  became  exactly  what  their  founders  wished 
them  to  become.  Andrej  had  for  this  reason  chosen  as  his  residence  in  the  district 
of  Susdal  neither  Bostov  nor  Susdal  with  their  old  citizen  assemblies  (u-ece),  but 
the  insignirtf^ant  market  town  of  Mailiinir.  An  absolute  monarchy  was  altle  to- 
develop  there  which  was  capable  of  rescuing  Kussia  from  destruction.  Andrej,  it 
is  true,  was  murdered  by  his  Boyars  in  1175  ;  but  his  successors  resolutely  cairied  . 
oat  the  policy  of  treating  the  DruSina  merely  as  subjects. 

During  the  ( alamitous  civil  wars  the  consciousness  of  a  common  Russian 
mother-country  was  kept  alive  less  by  the  blood  relationship  of  t!ie  reigning 
priuccH  than  by  the  Church.  In  the  iul^ir  period  the  glory  of  Kiev  also  was  mainly 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  oldest  churches  were  thoe,  especially  the  famous  sub- 
terranean monastery,  where  the  bones  of  the  saints  reixiaed,  and  that  the  supreme 
Metropolitan  resided  there.  If,  then,  Vladiniir  on  the  Kliasma  was  to  be  a  8eri-> 
ous  rival  of  Kiev,  it  must  receive  au  archbishop  and  magniSceut  churches.  The 
princes  1 1  >vided  both  these  essentials.  Vladimir  soon  possessed  a  golden  gate, 
like  that  of  Kiev,  a  tithe  church,  several  monasteries,  and  beautiful  buildings.  At 
the  sack  Kiev  valuable  imnpes,  church  ornament?,  luioks,  and  hells  had  been 
carried  oti  to  Vladimir.  But  the  petition  to  the  patriarch  o£  Constantinople  to 
found  an  archbishopric  in  Susdal  met  with  no  immediate  success.  Otherwise  the 
power  of  Susdal  grew  stronger  from  year  to  year.  Vsevolod  the  Great  (f  1212), 
brother  of  Andrej,  was  feared  thronghont  Kussia.  T.ut  f[uarrels  again  arose  among 
bis  sons,  until  Constantino  defeated  the  others.  After  his  death  in  1217  his 
brother  Jurij  II  (George)  became  Grand  Duke  of  Vladimir.  He  conquered  the 
countiy  of  the  Mordvins  and  foimded  in  1221  Nijni  Novgonxl  (from  to 
13!)0  residence  of  the  princes  of  Susdal)  at  the  point  where  the  Oka  flows  into  the 
Volga. 

In  1200  three  forces  in  Russia  were  struggling  for  victoiy,  —  the  princes,  the 

nobles,  and  the  popular  assembly  Urc'e).  The  TV,yars  were  victorious  in  Halicz, 
the  citizens  in  Novgorod,  Pskov,  and  V'jatka,  and  the  princes  in  Susdal ;  in  Kiev 
alone  the  three  institutions  exi.->ted  .side  by  side,  collectively  powerless.  As  an 
inevitable  consequence,  instead  of  only  one,  several  political  centres  were  formed 
Bide  fay  side  in  Bussia. 
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B,  Thx  SuaiUGATLON  OF  BuaaiA  by  thk  Tabtabs 

(a)  Tmi^tik— Russia  had  already  been  weakeued  bv  internal  feuds,  and 
now  the  jrrpatest  calamity  that  had  ever  befallen  it  burst  on  the  country.  In  the 
year  1222  the  Tartars  (Moogob)  appeared  in  the  south,  and  first  struck  a  blow  at 
the  Alaui,  who  lived  to  the  north  of  the  Caucasus.  Terrible  tidings  heralded  their 
approach.  Temujin  (Genghis  Khan,  VoL  II,  171)  had  united  the  Mongol  tribes* 
had  conquered  and  plundered  Northern  China,  Kharismia,  Bokhara,  Samarkand, 
and  Northern  India,  and  was  now  filled  wiih  the  idea  of  subduing  Eurt>}>e.  He 
styled  hiuii^If  the  Scourge  of  Gud,  and  the  Asiatics,  with  their  inborn  fatalism* 
flddom  dared  to  ofTer  resistanoe. 

The  Alani  allied  themselves  with  the  Polovzes ;  but  the  Mongols  brought  the 
Polovzes  over  to  their  side  by  bribes,  and  subjugated  the  Alani  and  after  tliat  the 
faithless  Polovzes.  The  latter  appeared  as  fugitives  in  Kussia.  The  princes  of 
Southern  Roasia  united  their  forces,  and  the  Polovzes  joined  them,  their  Khan. 
Basti  having  accepted  Christianity.  They  determined  to  anticipate  the  enemy  and 
attack  him  in  the  Steppe.  Tartar  envoys  then  appeared  in  their  camp,  ostensibly 
on  accoiuit  of  the  detest^  Polovzes.  The  Kussiaus,  in  their  infatuation,  rejected 
the  offer  of  peace  and  put  the  envoys  to  death;  they  had  collected  more  than, 
eighty  thousand  men.  A  decisive  battle  was  fought  on  the  16th  of  June,  1223 
on  the  banks  of  the  small  river  Kalka,  which  flows  into  the  Sea  of  Azov.  The 
Polovzes  tied  at  the  very  outset,  and  thus  forced  the  Bussians  into  a  retreat  which, 
d^nerated  into  a  disastrous  rout  Mstislav  of  Xiev  defended  himsdf  for  three 
days  longer  in  his  fortified  camp,  but  finally,  from  over-confidence,  fell  into  th(; 
haud.s  uf  the  Tartars  ;  six  princes  and  seventy  Boyars  were  left  on  the  field  of 
battle.  Mstislav  and  his  two  sons-in-law  were  suQ'ocated  under  planks,  and  the 
Mongols  celebrated  the  victory  by  a  banquet  over  their  dead  bodies.  Hardly  a 
tenth  part  of  the  army  succeeded  in  escaping.  "  A  vast  host  pressed  on  its  heels, 
plundering,  murdering,  and  sacking  the  towns,"  so  the  Arab  ibn  al-Athir  records ; 
"  many  Russian  merchants  banded  together,  packed  up  their  valuables^  and  sailed 
in  many  ships  to  Mohammedan  countries." 

(h)  Hie  OohJ<n  Horde.  —  Temujin  suddenly  turned  back  to  Asia;  Russia  was 
saved.  The  great  conqueror  died  in  1227,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  third  sou 
Ogdai  (Qgotai ;  VoL  II,  174).  A  resolution  was  passed  by  the  general  assembly 
of  the  empire  at  Kandcofum  in  1235  that  fiussia  and  Europe  generaUy  shoidd  bo 
conquered,  and  the  supremo  command  was  given  to  Batu,  a  grandson  of  Temujin. 
A  Mongol  army  of  five  hundred  thousand  men,  nominally,  appeared  in  Kussia  in 
the  year  1237.  The  Bulgariana  on  the  Volga  offered  a  feeble  resistance,  and  their 
capital,  Bulgar,  was  destroyed.  The  Mordvins,  vho  woe  of  Finnish  stock,  joined 
the  Tartars  and  became  their  scouts.  The  enemy  were  soon  before  the  gates  rif 
Riasan ;  by  the  help  of  powerful  siege-engines  they  took  the  town  after  five  days' 
storming,  on  December  21,  and  a  terrible  ma-ssacre  ensued.  The  Grand  Buke  of 
Vladimir  had  gone  uorthward.s  before  the  liattle,  but  was  soon  overtaken  and 
killed;  Vladimir,  wliich  was  defended  by  his  sons  Vsevolod  and  Mstislav,  had 
already  fallen  on  February  14,  1238.  The  whcde  principality  of  Sasdal  was 
plundered,  and  Kolomna,  Moscow,  Yolo  Kolamsk,  Tver,  and  Tordiok  were  reduced 
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to  ashes.  Bato  was  novr  cIom  to  Novgorod  when  a  thaw  pravented  any  further 
advance  of  the  Mougols.  On  their  way  back  they  <  aj^tured  Koselok  after  a  gallant 

resistance  of  seven  weeks.  In  tlie  winter  uf  llio'.'  llulu  marched  npainpt  South 
Jiubsia;  the  task  of  conquest  was  rendered  easier  for  him  by  the  persistent  feuds  of 
the  Russian  prinoes.  Ihmiel  of  Halicz  seized  Kiev,  whidi  he  ordered  his  Bo  jar 
Dimitri  to  defend,  but  the  latter's  stubborn  courage  was  ineffectual  against  the 
superior  force.  Kiev  fell  on  Dot  eni>jcr  6,  1240,  and  was  ruthlessly  sacked  ;  even, 
•the  tombs  were  not  spared.  Batu  spared  the  life  o£  the  brave  Dimitri,  an  unpre- 
cedented act  of  grace,  and  kept  hun  by  his  side  as  a  military  adviser.  He  then 
conquered  Halicz ;  Novgoi-od  alone  still  held  out.  The  Russians  were  inferior  to 
the  Mongnh,  who  were  always  monnled,  iu  the  liigher  arts  of  war  ;  the  latter  even 
employed  a  sort  of  Greek  tire.  I'oland,  Hungary,  and  other  neighbouring  kingdoms 
were  filled  with  Kussian  fugitives.  Counter  measures  were  discussed  ever^-where, 
in  Kome,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Grermany.  Men's  thoughts  turned  to  Gog  and 
Magog,  the  raythical  dp'strnyers,  whose  appearance  would  sonify  the  end  of  the 
worM.    L'luis  IX  cif  France  made  ready  for  a  crusade. 

Tlio  Taiiai  .sLor  ju  then  raged  over  Poland,  Moravia,  and  l>almatia.  Suddenly 
(et  Vol.  II,  p.  176)  the  Asiatic  tide  ebbed.  Russia  alone  remained  Tartar.  The 
fugitive  princes  returned,  but  as  Tartar  vassals.  Attempts  were  begim  to  make 
the  pillaged  towns  once  moiT'  Imbitable,  and  the  ruins  were  partially  rebuilt.  But 
the  country  was  depopulated;  men  were  required,  and  iliey  were  chietiy  taken 
from  the  more  densely  populated  west  From  this  time  dates  the  movement  of 
German  colonists  towards  the  east. 

Batu  had  h>ng  .since  establi^'hed  on  the  Vol^ra  nn  pm]>ire,  almost  inde]>endent 
of  the  Great  Klian,  called  XipLchak,  or  the  Golden  Horde,  with  Sarai  as  capital, 
and  was  now  occupied  with  its  organisation  (of.  the  map  of  the  Mongolian  Empire 
at  page  174  of  Vol.  II).  The  national  code  was  the  Yasa  or  customaiy  law  dra\v)i 
up  hy  Oenqlrls  Khan,  which  recognised  only  the  penalty  of  di  ath  and  c  orporal 
punishmeut  Tliu  uath  u£  loyalty  was  taken  bareheaded,  kneelmg  and  wkh 
loosened  girdle.  A  strict  ceremonial  distinguished  the  Khan  from  the  people, 
liefoi-o  any  man apprmiched  him,  he  had  to  ^^ss  between  two  iires,  since  poisoner 
other  dangerous  things,  which  he  miudil  have  on  Ins  ]iorpnn,  would  thns.  it  was  sup- 
posed, be  rendered  liarmless.  No  one  might  speak  with  the  Khan  except  when 
kneeling,  and  frequently  a  veil  was  thrown  over  the  visitor  that  be  might  not  look 
on  the  fooe  of  the  Khan.  John  de  Piano  Carpini,  who  was  received  in  audience  hj 
Batu  as  amhas^atlur  ff  Tope  lunnccnt  IV,  records:  "Batu  keeps  a  splendid  court; 
liis  army  nunilHjrs  six  Imnded  thousand  men.  His  brothers,  sons,  and  grandee^  sit 
below  liim  ou  a  bench  in  the  middle,  all  others  on  the  bare  giound,  —  men  on  the 
right,  women  on  the  left  .  .  .  We,  too,  when  we  had  delivered  our  messsge,  seated 
ourselves  on  the  left,  as  all  ambassadors  do ;  Imt  w  e  were  placed  on  the  right.  .  .  . 
Batu  never  drinks  in  the  presence  of  people  without  siniring  and  zither  I'lnvincj. 
When  he  rides,  au  umbrella  is  held  over  his  head,  as  is  the  custom  of  aii  laiuur 
prinoes  and  their  wives." 

The  residence  of  the  Khan  was  odled  Orda,  hence  "  horde."  The  nation  was 
divided  on  a  military  system  into  groups  of  tens,  hundreds,  and  thousands.  A  fnmnn, 
or  body  of  ten  thousand,  cuusLituted  a  separate  province.  The  subject  j^teoples 
had  only  to  pay  taxes,  and  were  not  undw  any  other  obligation.  The  receiver- 
general  of  taxes  was  called  bcukak  (lator,  equivalent  to  extortioner  or  oppressor). 
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1-3.  The  Ruaston  crowns. 

1.  Coat  Hidikd  F«od«nviteii*a  crown  of 

Astrnchan,  aliont  I818» 

2.  Tlie  Siberian  erowiu 

S.  The  craiiB  «r  Knm,  dztMnth  caAmj. 

4>  The  helmet 'of  the  High  Piim  e  Alexiiii<1i  r 
Ncv»ki,  made  of  ml  oopi>cr,  with  Arabic 
imeriptian.  AiAitie  work,  npiukruntly  c>r 
the  cniAniliiig  period.  Now  in  tbo  Krem- 
lin at  Moscow. 

(1-4  from  the  copy  iu  tlti*  Ruyal  Public  Li- 
Imiy  Ht  Draadan  of  the  "  Atttifintve  lie  I'einpii*  da 


Russie,  editeea  pur  onira  de  Sa  Higest«  I'enipereat 
Nioolae  L") 

5.  Fiontaiiid  book  view  of  Tartar  anuoiir  of  tlie 

fimrteiMith  century;  in  tiM  niUMmai  of 

T«ir»k<»e  Seli». 

(Frmn  the  work  of  ttillu,  aim  to  be  aeea  in 
Dnwlen,  Le  Mna^  de  Tkankoe  Selo.) 

6.  Warriom  of  Mnaeow. 

(Froni  the  "  Kcriim  mowoviticamni  commpn- 
tarii  Si;;lfi»iiutli  lilM-ri  Intviiin  iu  Urrlienitain,  Ncv- 
|M!iK  ft  GuFtteBliag ; "  Bud,  ISSt.) 
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Flano  Carpini  tells  us  that  one  such  laskak  carried  o£f  oue  son  out  of  every  family 
which  had  three ;  the  same  thing  oocunred  with  the  umnamed  men,  women,  and 
all  beggaiS.  A  list  was  made  of  the  remain  lug  inhabitants  and  a  tax  le\'ied  on 
ever}-  human  beinpj.  ^p^v-b^ra  babes  of  a  day  old  inclnded  ;  from  each  a  black  or 
white  bearskin,  a  black  l)eaver,  a  sable,  a  marten,  and  a  black  fox.  Those  who 
could  not  pay  were  earned  off  into  slaveiy.  The  Busstan  princes  were  required 
to  make  personal  suit  t(j  the  Khan  that  he  would  confirm  tin  ir  rank.  Thus  Batu 
suram'^ncd  the  rjraii'l  Duke  Jarnslav  nf  Vladimir,  who  had  succeeded  his  brother 
Jurij  II,  to  appear  before  biin  at  8arai  with  aU  his  family.  Jaruslav  was  further 
forced  to  go  to  the  Great  Khan  at  Karakomm ;  there  he  met  Piano  OarpinL 
JaroslaT  died  in  the  desert  on  Iiis  way  home,  either  from  exhaustion  or  from 
poison,  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  drunk  at  the  court  of  the  C?reat  Khan  (1246). 
The  adventurous  Minorite  saw  in  the  Kirghiz  steppes  the  dried  bones  of  the 
Boyais  of  the  Grand  Duke,  who  had  perished  of  thirst  in  the  desert  It  was 
neoessafy,  in  order  to  be  sucoessful,  to  spend  large  sums  on  "  presents  "  to  Tartar 
princes,  favourites,  and  women.  The  unhappy  Russian  princes  had  also  to  lace 
the  machinations  of  their  own  people. 

Daniel  of  Halicz  (see  the  geuealogical  table  at  page  452),  far  from  paying  any 
tribute,  fortified  his  towns  and  sought  an  aUiance  witib  the  Pope  after  1246.  But 
in  1250  a  message  came  from  the  Khan,  that  he  was  to  give  up  Halicz.  Being 
inadequately  prepared  for  resistance  he  wpnt  thither  anrl  hinribled  himself  by 
drinking  the  black  mare's  milk  (Jcunnss)  and  prostrating  liiiuselt  betore  the  "great 
princess."  He  was  dismissed  after  twentf-five  days  and  received  Halicz  back 
'again  as  a  fief.  He  nevertheless  renewed  his  negotiations  with  Innocent  IV,  and 
promised  tn  subordinate  his  church  to  him  ;  he  received  papal  legate.*,  by  whom 
he  was  crowned  king  in  1254.  But  as  the  crusade  was  preached  in  vain,  he  once 
more  broke  off  his  relations  with  Rome.  He  was  then  compelled  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Great  Khan  to  rase  his  fortresses,  and  from  dire  necessity  he  hcxe 
.the  Tartar  yi'lce  until  hi>  dealli,  which  occnrretl  at  CHiolm  in  12G6. 

>  Alexander,  son  of  Jaroslav,  who  had  driven  out  the  Germans  and  in  1240  had 
conquered  the  Swedes  on  the  Neva  (hence  the  honourable  title  of  Newskij ;  see 
Fig.  4  on  the  plate  facing  this  page,  *  Russian  Crowns  and  Arms  ")  was  then  estab- 
lished in  Xovgorod.  Innocent  TV  sent  two  rrinliiials  in  1251  lo  win  him  over  to 
the  Roman  Church,  but  in  vain.  Alexander,  on  the  other  hand,  went  iu  1254  to 
Sarai,  accompanied  by  his  brother  Andrej  (p.  513),  and  thence  to  Karakorum;  the 
journey  lasted  three  fall  years.  He  must  have  obtained  an  overpowering  impression 
of  the  Mongol  power;  hencefoi-ward  b('  reinained  loyal  to  the  Tartars,  and  even 
fought  with  his  own  brother  Andrej  on  their  behalL  Only  a  united  Russia  could 
have  resisted. 

-   Batu  Khan  died  in  1256.  His  son  Sertak,  who  was  devoted  to  Christianity, 

soon  followed  liini  to  the  grave,  prolnably  owing  to  jwismi.  and  I^atuV  liri  4lier  I'.erkai 
(or  liereke)  now  mounted  the  throne  (1257).  He  instituted  a  general  census  and 
taxation  throughout  Russia.  Tlie  hated  Baskaks  now  appeared  for  the  first  time 
in  Novgorod  Hie  popular  assembly  was  convened.  Ihe  Fosgadnik  addressed 
the  meeting,  but  when  he  coimselled  submission,  the  people  killed  him.  Alexan- 
dor's  own  son  reproached  his  father  for  imposing  servitude  on  free  men.  It  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  prince  induced  the  defiant  population  to  allow 
themselves  finally  to  be  registeted.    In  the  year  1202  the  towns  of  Yladimir, 
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to  the  Khan,  but  was  nevertheless  datained  thoM  lor  ft  year.  He  died  oa  the  jour- 
ney home  on  November  14,  1263,  in  consequence  of  his  privations. 

A  change  was  then  produced  in  the  life  of  the  Tartar  people.  They  could  not 
pennanently  disregard  the  inflnenoe  of  a  higher  culture.  Borne  made  great  efforts- 
to  win  them  by  missions,  especially  since  the  Mongol  world,  by  the  destructioiL 
of  Bagdad  in  1258,  had  proclaimed  itself  ho&tile  tu  Isslam.  Tlie  two  recently 
founded  orders  of  Frauoiscaus  and  Uominicans  gained  a  name  in  the  Church  his- 
tory of  the  East,  and  undertook  in  partioular  the  taak  of  converting  the  Tartan.. 
John  de  Plauu  Carpini  the  Mluurite  was  not  the  last  who  eou^t  to  win  the  Tartar 
Khan  for  the  Roman  faith.  The  Greek  Church  also  was  not  witiiout  influence. 
Some  Great  Khans  were  superficially  followers  of  Chiistiamty.  Kuyuk  (1246-1248> 
bad  a  Christian  chapel  near  his  palace ;  Kublai  (1260-1294)  regularly  attended  th» 
oelehtatioo  of  the  feast  of  Easter.  A  Greek  bidiopric  was  founded  in  Sand  iteeUL 

The  Monjiful  rulers  were  thoroughly  tolerant.  Piano  Carpini  saw  in  the  camp  of 
the  Great  Khan  Christians,  Greek  priests,  and  a  Cini.stiau  church.  The  Franci.scan 
liViiliam  of  Kubruquiii  (iiuysbroek;  Vol.  11,  p.  99)  describees  how  Mangu  Khau  in. 

1254  axranged  a  discossioa  between  the  represmtatives  of  vatioos  hdiefs ;  C3mstians> 

Mohammedans,  and  heathen  performed  their  acts  of  worship  in  his  presence.  Priests- 
and  monks  were  exempt  from  the  poll-tax.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Greek  Church 
was  confirmed.  Sacril^e  was  punishable  with  death.  The  monasteries  within  the 
dominions  of  the  fommty  abused  Mongols  increased  hi  numbers  and  wealth. 

An  event  of  great  significance  then  occurred :  Bertai  Khan  turned  his  attention, 
to  Islam.  The  religious  fanaticism  of  the  Moslems  then  invaded  Sarai,  and  pre- 
vented the  fusion  ol  the  nations.  It  w  a.s  uue  of  the  serious  results  of  the  miserable 
Poutth  Crusade  (p.  98),  which,  by  the  capture  of  Oonstanttnople  (1203)  under  con-'- 
ditiGiMi  of  such  revolting  cruelty  and  by  the  partition  of  the  empire,  had  cri])]iled 
the  jx>wer  of  the  Greek  Church  and  of  Greek  culture  without  aiding  the  West, 
that  Mohammedanism  was  able  to  achieve  so  important  a  victory.  A  Byzantium 
of  undiminished  power  would  have  all  the  more  certainly  won  the  Tartars  for  the 
Orthodox  faith,  since  the  Greek  fot  ni  of  worship  impressed  the  Asiatics,  and  since^ 
their  army,  to  the  extent  perhaps  of  three-fifths,  consisted  of  Oriental  Christians,, 
owing  to  the  thousands  of  prisoners  made  yearly.  But  a  destroyed  Byzantium 
commanded  as  little  respect  from  the  Tartars  as  the  mutual  hatred  of  the  two 
"Christian"  beliefa.  The  Mongols  therefore  adopted  Ishun,  which  from  racial 
considerations  at  least  appealed  more  closely  to  them  and  seemed  to  be  politically 
more  advantageous.  Tiie  gulf  l>etween  Europe  and  liussia  was  widened  by  the 
Mohammedan  Tartars.  Russia  had  now  for  the  hrst  time  become  a  province  of 
Asia  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word 

The  three  centuries  wliieh  Eussia  had  spent  under  the  Tartar  yoke  had  deter- 
^  mined  its  place  in  civilisation  and  its  development.  Hitherto  it  hail  stood,  if  not 
higher,  at  any  rate  not  lower,  than  many  a  Western  state.  But  now  its  culture  was 
SO  sapped  and  sank  so  low  that,  even  at  the  present  day,  it  has  not  completely 
recovered  from  the  blow.  The  politic^il  situation,  it  is  true,  remamed  much  in  the 
same  position;  some  princes  were  confirmed  in  their  dominions  and  self-government 
conceded  to  them  (see  the  inset  to  "  Maps  illustrating  the  History  of  Poland  and 
Western  Bussia,"  later  in  this  volume).  But  the  excessive  diain  on  the  financea 
veig^ed  so  heavily  on  the  country  that  it  infallibly  took  from  tiie  people  any 
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-desire  to  work.  The  kumiliatiag  treatment  and  the  feeling  of  absolute  iiupoteuce 
«s  f^ids  l3ie  Great  Khan  oould  not  bat  ooiTapt  the  ideas  of  the  people,  deatroy 

their  national  pride,  and  sap  their  moral  fibre.  This  is  uoticeable  even  in  tlie 
■Chroniclers  of  the  Tartar  age.  AVheu  in  the  fifteenth  centuiy  one  prince  put  out 
the  eyes  of  another,  the  Chronicle  did  not  utter  a  word  of  blanie,  as  it  did  when 
YMsiIko  was  Uinded.  The  Bussisn  people  had  thus  hecome  aeeustomed  to  scenes 
•of  honor.  And  these  ootsages  weie  a  heavier  boiden  and  lasted  longer  tbaa 
"the  economic  dovnifall. 

Even  after  half  a  centuiy  the  widely  spread  influence  of  the  Asiatic  school 
«oiild  be  fett  The  son  of  Daniel  of  Halici  already  kepti  a  l^utar  body-guard 
^see  Fig.  5  of  the  plate  on  page  467) ;  the  insubordination  of  the  nobles  cannot 
alone  pxcTi?e  this  prnredurc.  That  same  jvroud  city  of  Novf^orod,  which  had  only 
submitted  to  the  Baskaks  with  extreme  reluctance,  rejected  Prince  Michael  in 
1304  with  the  words:  "  We  elected  thee,  indeed,  but  only  on  the  condition  that 
thou  sheweat  us  the  Jarhjk"  (the  warrant  from  the  Khan).  Mongols  were  called 
in  by  Russian  princes  just  as  Petcheue^js  iind  Polovzes  had  been,  —  to  help  thera 
against  their  own  people.  Russians  took  part  in  the  campaigns  of  the  Tartars,  who 
honourably  gave  them  a  share  of  the  spoils.  The  relations  between  Mongols  and 
Bosaians  lapidly  became  bo  much  closer,  that  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth 
■rentnn-  Tartar  princes  and  nobles  settled  in  Mo?nnw.  Many  distinfi^uished  Russian 
families  are  <>f  Tartar  descent;  but,  on  the  other  haml,  we  must  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  later  Tartar  iiumigrauis  were  musily  descendants  of  Russian  prison- 
ers, 80  that  we  ought  rather  to  speak  of  Slavonic  blood  among  the  Tartars  than 
vice  versa.  Russia  would  almost  have  got  over  the  depression  had  not,  from  time 
to  time,  fresh  outbursts  of  savage  barbarism  inflicted  new  wounds  on  the  countr}'. 
The  keen  wish  fur  liberty  was  thus  kept  alive.  Russia  obtained  some  partial  suc- 
■cesses  politically.  HoatQities  between  Buasian  princes  were  forbidden,  since  no 
«ne  dared  to  wage  war  without  the  consent  of  the  Khan.  A  still  more  important 
point  was  that  the  Grand  Duke,  as  vassal  of  the  dreaded  Monfrnl,  enjoyed  else- 
where a  greater  reputation  than  had  ever  been  the  case.  We  may  see  in  this  fact 
the  gacms  of  the  subsequent  unificati<ni  of  Eussia. 

5.  FOIAIH)  FROM  THE  TENTH  GEirrnBT  TO  THE  TEAB  1376 

A,  The  Beginnings  of  Poland  (to  the  Year  1138) 

TnF.  wave>  of  Slavonic  migration,  which  surged  to  and  fro  in  the  Far  East  of 
Europe,  luul  from  an  early  date  cnme  into  contact  with  the  peoples  of  Western 
Europe;  but  there  were  as  yet  only  tribes  and  no  large  empire.  The  tidings  first 
eame  to  Constantinople  in  the  ninth  centoiy  that  a  large  Russian  empire  existed 
in  the  north.  A  hundred  years  later  a  powerful  Polish  empire  was  discovered  in  » 
the  northwest  The  honour  of  this  diseovery  belonjjs  to  Germany,  War  had  been 
raging  between  the  two,  since  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  on  the  line  of  the 
Elbe,  at  the  point  where  the  SlUmmfe  and  German  tribes  came  into  contaet  with 
«ach  other.  But  while  the  Germans  won  political  unity  through  Charies  the 
Great,  a'^similated  Roinan  cnltnre  and  adopted  Christianity,  the  Slavs  were  still 
disunited,  and  were  inimical  to  Western  views  on  politics,  r^igion,  and  culture.  A 
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Inttor  contest  was  waged  for  these  principles,  and  finally  for  freedom.   In  the 

course  of  a  liundred  years  the  Rlav^  bctweeu  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder  were  subju- 
guitid;  the  Slavs  on  the  Oder  also  were  now  engaged  ia  a  des^ierate  struggle* 
more  especially  smce  they  were  torn  by  internal  feuds. 

(«)  Misnl'o  {Mcsl'o).  —  It  tlion  hajipcned  that  the  Wcnd.n  f'hii-;e  tho  Sax'jii 
Count  Wichmann  (f  067),  who  had  quarrelled  with  the  (jleruiau  i-iupire,  as  their 
leader  against  the  ndghbouiing  LiaikavikL  Wichmann  inflicted  in  962  two 
defeats  on  Misako  (Misdco  or  Mesko,  a  diminutive  of  Mstislav),  and  killed  his 
brother;  Klesko  in  consequence  submitted  to  the  Margiave  Gero,  who  was  then 
stationai  with  an  army  ou  the  Polish  frontier,  and  agreed  to  pay  a  tribute  fur  the 
country  hetireen  the  Oder  and  the  Wailhe.  That  was  the  first  contact  of  Poland 
with  the  West. 

In  965  the  SpanisTi  Jew  Ibrahim  ibn-.Ta'"i!i"b  travelled  through  Germany  for 
trading  purposes  and  made  his  way  to  Merseburg  and  l^rague,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  Slavs.  There  are  now,  he  wrote,  four  princes  among  them: 
the  prince  xVl-Bulgftriu  [  ■  er  from  Danubian  Bulgaria;  or  there  may  be  a  con- 
fusinii,  as  had  happened  iu  other  cases,  with  the  Mag)-ars,  whi>  had  (k  inipied  the 
position  of  the  Moravians]  j  and  Brislav,  the  prince  of  JTraga  and  B\  iua  and  Krakut 
[Boleslav  I  of  Prague,  Bohemia,  and  Gcacow] ;  and  Mshka  [Keskoj^the  prince  of  the 
north ;  and  2T5qar(lTakkon  —  llakon  ?)  in  the  extreme  west  [in  the  country  of  the 
Abot-lrites],  ...  As  ref^rds  the  cntintrv  of  Mshka,  it  is  tin?  largest  of  the  Shivoiuc 
countries.  It  is  rich  in  corn,  liesh,  honey,  and  pasturage.  The  taxes,  which  ho 
levies,  are  paid  iu  Byzantine  Mitkal ;  they  serve  to  maintain  his  people.  ...  He 
has  three  thousand  Dsril  (Druzina  or  suite)  .  .  .  ;  he  gives  them  arni  ui  and 
horses,  arms,  and  whatever  they  need.  The  Bussians  live  to  the  east  o£  Mshka 
and  the  Prussians  iu  the  north. 

•  Tlie  ubuve-uamed  Misako  or  Meako  is,  therefore,  tho  first  Polish  prince  who  is 
authenticated  hy  history.  The  latw  traditLca  rdates  that  he  was  descoided  from 

the  family  of  the  Piast  of  Kru^hwitz;  it  si)ea'cs  (,f  a  dynasty  of  the  Piasts,  and 
can  give  some  at'i^rnmt  of  his  ancestors.  Pia'-t  in  P'  lisli  means  much  the  same 
as  tutor  or  guardian.  In  connection  with  the  legenciary  narrative  it  is  coujcetuied 
that  a  court  official  of  the  royal  fomily,  who  filled  the  post  of  teacher  to  the 
children,  resembling;  therefore,  a  Frankish  major-domo,  overthrew  the  old  dynasty 
and  fihtained  the  throne.    The  Piast  family  ruled  in  Poland  until  1370. 

Poland  comes  into  history  at  the  time  when  Germany  revived  the  claim  of  the 
Itoman  Empire  to  rule  over  all  lands  and  peoples,  and  showed  the  strength  neoee- 
Baiy  to  enforce  the  claim.  The  Slavonic  tribes,  which  adjoined  on  the  east, 
allhougli  they  obstinately  defended  their  liberty,  must  have  heard  of  tliese  alleged 
claims  of  sovereignty,  since  they  soon  reconciled  themselves  to  the  position  of 
vanals  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  This  empire^  like  the  whole  West,  was  domi- 
nated then  by  the  Christian  idea.  To  disseminate  it  was  the  noblest  task,  and 
the  Cliurch,  which  pat  f  nward  legal  claims,  supplied  the  power  nnd  authi  iity 
for  it.  The  heathen  Slavs  in  the  East  thus  otl'ered  a  wide  field  to  German  mis- 
Btonaiy  enterprise ;  and  with  this  purpose  an  archbishopric  waa  fbonded  in  Magde* 
huig.  The  conversion  of  Poland  to  Christianity  waa,  under  these  conditions,  onlj 
a  question  of  time. 

Some  years  after  the  first  contact  with  Germany  Mesko  married  the  daughter 
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of  the  Bohemian  prinee  Boleslav  1,  hy  name  Dnibftva  (p,  236).  At  her  peE8ua8i<ni 

he  and  all  his  nobles  are  said  to  have  accepted  Christianity  (966  ?).  The  political 
consideration  ihaL  this  was  the  only  way  to  assert,  even  partially,  his  indo]  emlonce 
must  have  turned  the  scale.  He  must  have  seen  that  Home  was  the  powerful  liead 
of  the  Christian  world,  and  that  upon  Bome  even  Germany  vna  in  a  sense  depend-^ 
ent.  In  968  a  bishopric  for  the  Polish  territory  was  founded  in  Posen,  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  archhishopric  of  ^Magtleburrr.  Jordan  was  tlie  first  hi.shop 
of  ^osen.  This  was  the  turning  point  in  the  history  of  the  Polish  tnbes ;  they 
began  a  new  chapter  of  life  witih  dieir  connection  with  the  West.  Poland 
fii-st  grew  into  a  powerful  empire  under  the  guidance  of  the  Christian  Church. 
For  this  rea''o!i  Klesko  must  he  regarded  as  the  real  founder  of  Poland.  He 
cemented  more  closely  his  amicable  relations  with  the  German  Empire  by 
wedding  Oda,  the  daughter  of  the  Margrave  Thiedrich,  after  the  death  of  his 
Bohemian  consort  in  977.^  He  took  part,  however,  in  the  conspiracy  of  Henry 
of  Bavaria  against  the  emperor  Otto  II  iu  the  year  976,  and  had  to  be  reminded  of 
his  duties  a:'  a  vassal  in  979  ;  nevertheless,  on  the  death  of  Otto  II  (083)  the  Poles 
ouce  mure  sided  with  iho  rebellious  iieury.  It  was  ouly  in  985  that  Misako 
loyally  shared  the  campaigns  of  Germany  ai^unst  the  Wends,  and  actually 
fought  in  990  against  Boleetor  of  Bohemia,  l^e  l^oiher  of  his  deceued  wife. 

(b)  Bdedav  I  Chalri  (Chrobnj). — Meako  died  in  992  and  left  several  chil- 
dren by  h  ah  wives,  who,  according  to  Slavonic  law,  were  all  entitled  to  inheritb 
Possibly  he  had  contemplated  some  divi-iuu  of  liis  inheritance.  T'>ut  the  sov- 
ereignty over  tlie  whole  empire  was  seized  by  iioleslav  I,  the  sou  of  the  iiohemiau 
mother,  later  called  '*Chabri  (preferably  to  Chrobiy;  the  Yaliant).  A  man  of 
unusual  ability,  he  anticipated  in  some  degree  the  results  that  coming  centuries 
were  destined  to  eft'ect.  He  pointed  out  to  the  empire  the  way,  and  to  some 
extent  himself  attained  the  objects  for  which  the  nation  subsequently  6tru|^ed» 
Cunning  and  brave,  an  admirable  politician  and  administrator,  possessed  of  inde* 
fatigable  energy,  he  was  superior  to  all  who  had  dealings  with  him.  A  true  appre^ 
ciation  of  existing  uocds  and  the  forces  actually  available  prevented  him  from 
ever  attempting  the  impossible.  The  nation  did  not  prosper  when  it  went  outside 
the  circle  which  he  drew  i-ound  it.  At  the  very  begluuing  of  his  reign  he  marched 
northwanis  and  conquered  Pometania  and  the  Prussian  territoiy,  a^  in  the  south 
Chtobatia  with  Cracow,  and  Moravia  with  Slovakia,  as  far  as  the  Danube^ 
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Jtt8(  at  this  time  BiaSiop  Adalbwt»  who  had  been  banished  from  Ptagae,  went 

northwards  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  pafjan  Prussians,  and  died  a  mart>T's  death 
there  in  997.  Boleslav  ransomed  his  bones  from  the  pagans  and  buried  them  in 
Gneaen.  He  knew  that  the  hones  of  a  saint  wero  neoessaiy  for  the  foimding  of 
churches,  and  that  high  respect  was  then  paid  to  relics.  Adalbert  (properly  Voi> 
tech  or  Voiciech)  thus  became  the  patron  of  tlie  Polish  realm.  Hiurches  were 
built  in  his  honour.  The  standard  of  the  corps  which  the  prince  himself  com- 
manded bora  as  a  badge  the  figure  of  Adalbert;  and  the  militaiy  standard  of 
the  whole  Polish  army  displayed  his  portrait.  Boleslav  must  have  alieady  been 
negotiatinfj  with  the  emperor  and  Pope  on  the  subject  of  new  bishoprics,  for  we 
find  by  the  year  99  U  an  organised  body  of  clergy  in  Tolaud.  Gaudeuiius  (Kadim), 
brother  of  Adalbert,  was  nominated  to  be  archbishop  of  Gnesen,  distinct  from 
Magdeburg;  he  was  given  as  suffragans  the  )»ishop  of  Cracow  for  Chrobatia,  the 
bishop  of  Breslau  for  Sile.sia,  and  tlie  bishoji  of  Kulberg  for  Pomerania.  Fospii  still 
remained  under  Mainz.  Thus  an  independent  church  of  Poland  was  established  as  a 
foundation  for  the  later  political  independenca  In  the  year  1000,  when  according 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Gbiliasts  (ct  p.  463)  the  end  of  the  world  ought  to  have  come, 
the  fanatical  enij)eror  Otto  TTT  went  to  Gnesen,  in  order  to  pray  at  the  toiiih  of  the 
Saint,  with  whom  lie  was  al.-o  related.  He  had  a  brilliant  recej/tion  ;  imi  the  politi- 
cal advaulages  were  not  small  'hich  the  Pole  was  able  to  ubtaiu.  Oito  approved 
of  the  ecdeaastioal  system  of  P<  Jand ;  and  promoted  the  prince,  whom  hitherto  he 
had  reckoned  a-^  tlie  vassal  of  .uhe  German  Empire,  to  be  brother,  friend,  and 
ally  under  the  title  of  ratriciu?.  In  his  pursuit  of  the  dream  of  a  world-empire 
Otto  III  had  lost  his  footing  on  the  soil  of  fact.  "  May  Heaven  foigive  the 
«ttperor."  exdaimed  Bishop  niietmar  of  Merseburg  (t  1018)  discontentedly,  for 
having  made  a  sovereign  out  of  the  Duke  of  Poland,  who  hitherto  was  a  tributar}-, 
and  for  ha^^llg  exalted  him  so  high  that  he  soon  sought  to  bring  beneath  his  rule 
and  degrade  to  servitude  those  who  were  once  his  superiors."  It  was  shown  after- 
wards  that,  in  die  days  of  the  eivil  wars  and  disintegration,  the  solidarity  of  the 
Palish  Empire  was  safegoarded  and  strengthened  only  by  the  unity  of  the  Church. 

Tlie  growth  of  the  power  of  Poland  caused  alarm  in  Germany,  blatters  ciUmi- 
nated  in  war  under  Utto's  successor.  Emperor  Henry  II,  since  Boleslav  at  the 
beginning  of  1003  had  annexed  Bohemia  also  (p.  287).  Henry  IT  for  many  years 
waged  war  with  great  energy  against  the  Duke  of  Poland,  supported  l)y  liohemia, 
which  had  been  evacuated  by  Boleslav  in  1004,  and  l»y  tlie  heatlien  Liutizes,  an 
alliance  which  horrified  the  pious  German  clerg}',  but  could  eft'ect  nothing.  Boleslav 
had  his  supporters  eveiywhere,  and  roused  up  enemies  on  all  sides  for  the  emperor, 
even  in  Gennany.  The  politieal  and  militaiy  snp^orily  of  Boleslav  now  showed 
itself  in  the  clearest  colours.  Tn  the  year  1005  Henry  was  forced  to  conclude  a 
disadvantagemis  peace  at  Bautzen,  while  the  treaty  of  Magdeburg  ia  1013  ratitied  the 
Pole's  claim  to  all  the  cuuq^uesis  made  in  the  East  at  the  cost  of  Germany.  Boles- 
lav, indeed,  in  retnm  did  homage  to  the  emperor  at  Merseburg,  becanse  he  wished 
at  the  same  time  to  turn  against  Bussia.  Being  now  recognised  as  an  ally,  he  was 
accompanied  on  his  Russian  campaign  by  three  hundred  German  warriors,  but 
obtained  little  success.  In  1015  the  war  with  Germany  be^n  afresh ;  it  was  not 
imtil  1018  that  a  second  peace  was  eondnded  at  Bantara.  The  Elbe  once  more 
was  the  w^tera  frontier  of  Poland.  Boleslav  took  Kiev  on  Augost  14, 1018,  and 
leinstated  his  exiled  son-in-law  Sviatofuilk  fp.  4,50). 

Although  the  union  of  Bohemia  and  Poland  bad  not  been  successfully  carried 
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^t,  Boteslftv  had  united  moat  of  the  wast  Slavs,  who  were  still  independent  of 

Germany,  under  his  own  sceptre,  and  had  founded  an  empire  which  stretched  from 
.the  Elster  and  the  Elbe  to  the  Dniester  (see  the  small  map  "  Poland,  etc.,  in  the 
Year  1000  "among  the  "Maps  illustiatiDg  the  History  of  Poland").  lie  also 
emphasised  the  Slavonic  as  opposed  to  the  Germanio  features  of  national  life.  His 
name  has  thus  heoome  the  banner  of  Polish  patriotism.  After  so  many  successes 
the  Polish  duke  solicited  the  title  of  king,  and  with  this  object  sent  an  embassy 
to  Rome.  This  was  intercepted  by  the  emperor,  but  after  the  death  of  Ueury 
<1024)  Bolealav  placed  the  crown  on  his  own  head.  He  died  in  the  year  1025  at 
tlie  af^e  of  fifty-eightk 

Under  the  first  successors  of  the  greatest  Polish  king  the  situation  was  at  once 
changed ;  not  one  of  the  conquests  of  liolealav  could  be  retained.  In  the  hrst  place, 
the  empire,  according  to  custom,  had  to  be  divided  between  the  heirs ;  but  Boles« 
lav  I  (not  Boleslav  III,  as  is  asserti  d)  had  already  decided  that  one  of  the  sous 
•sliould  rule  over  the  whole  realm,  and  tlie  other  petty  princes  shnuld  lie  .subordi- 
nate to  him.  Mesko  (Mieczylav,  McsLslav)  II  did  in  fact  assume  tiie  government 
"with  the  crown,  while  we  find  his  brothers  aod  kinsmen  as  petty  princes.  Quarrels 
naturally  hroke  out»  which  weakened  the  pcm^ti^  Poland.  The  Bohemian  prince 
Bfetislav  con<]uered  Moravia  in  1029,  Stephen  of  ^^ungary  Slovakia,  Canute  the 
Dane  Poinenuiia,  and  .laroslav  of  Piissia  the  easterir  iialf  of  Galicia.  It  was  a  more 
momentous  matter  that  relations  wiili  Germuu'  grew  worse.  Emperor  Con- 
rad II,  who  bad  been  closely  bound  by  ties  of  friendship  with  the  Danish  king 
since  1025  (cessioo  of  the  Mark  Schleswig  in  ll35),  adopted  Besprim,  the  exiled 
•elder  brother  of  Mesko.  He  must  also  have  considered  the  coronation  of  Mesko  an 
insult.  Mesko  indeed  valiantly  held  bis  ground  and  ravaged  .Saxony  and  other 
districts  with  the  utmost  ferocity  in  1028  and  1030.  Finally  he  was  forced  to  sue* 
-cnmb,  to  resign  Lusatia  once  more,  and  in  the  Merseberg  treaty  of  10 33  to  recognise 
inexplicit  terms  the  (o-rman  suzerainty,  probably  also  to  pay  trihute. 

The  splendour  which  Poland  had  reached  under  Boleslav  I  was  completely 
:gonft  This  conditions  of  a  vassal  state  existed  for  centuries,  and  were  more  or  less 
bordenaome.  We  are  nowhere  distinctly  told  what  constituted  the  duties  of  vassals ; 
we  may,  however,  consider  it  as  certain  that  the  Polish  princes  were  Imunil  to  attend 
certain  court  ceremonies,  to  provide  tribute  or  presents,  and  on  the  occasion  of  coro- 
nation journeys  to  Rome  to  supply  an  escort  of  five  hundred  or,  later,  three  hundred 
soldiers.  So  long  as  ambitious  ideas  of  empire  dominated  the  German  kings, 
they  actually  claimed  the  feudal  rights  of  suzerains  over  Poland.  Tt  was  only 
about  the  eud  of  the  thirteenth  century  that  Poland  was  once  for  all  recognised 
and  treated  as  an  independent  State.  The  political  efforts  of  the  I'olish  princes 
were  naturally  directed  to  shake  off  that  yoke.  "When  a  favourable  opportunity 
offered,  they  revolted,  refused  military  ser^n'ces  and  tribute,  seldom  appeared  at  the 
c<»urt  ceremonials,  atid  liere  and  there  assumed  tlie  royal  title,  althou;,rh  in  the  Ger- 
liiau  Empiiw  they  were  merely  styled  duces  or  dukes.   The  country  reached  the  zenith 

of  independraee  under  Bdedav  II  at  the  time  of  Henry  IV,  while  it  sank  to  the 

lowest  depth  during  the  rule  of  Frederick  I  Barbarossa  and  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg. 

When  Mesko  II  died  in  1034  complete  confusion  ensued.  Slaves  rose  against 
ireemen,  the  semi-serfs  against  the  nobles;  churches  and  monasteries  were 
j^Iundered,  and  the  bishops  killed  or  hanishjed.  IUche(n)ai,  Mesko's  widow,  a 
daughter  of  Hermann  II  <tf  Suabia  (f  1003)  and  sister  of  the  empress  Gisela,  was 
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forced  to  leave  Poland  with  her  litde  son  Oasimir,  and  went  to  her  home  to  implom 
help  from  her  hro(her-iD-law  the  emperur  Conrad.  The  old  pagan  faith  seems  then, 
to  have  once  more  proudly  raised  its  hfiid.  To  till  up  the  cup  of  iiiiseiy,  tlic  sur- 
rounding nations  attacked  and  pillaged  the  countr}'.  Besides  this  Bretislav  Achilles 
of  Bohemia  m  1039  (p.  237)  carried  off  from  Gnesen  to  Prague  the  bones  of  St. 
Adalbert^  doubtleae  next  to  the  booty  the  main  object  of  his  campaign.  Boleslav  I 
had  built  up  the  Polish  Church  over  the  tomb  of  the  Bohemian  uiart  \  r  aud  had 
deprived  Bohemia  of  the  glory  of  the  martyrdom.  How  important  ihe  event  was 
for  both  sides  is  proved  by  the  lamentations  of  the  Polish  chruuiclers,  the  joy  with 
vbiob  the  lelics  of  the  national  aatnt  were  received  at  Pragvie,  and  the  long  trial 
which  was  held  alnjut  iliem  at  Rome.  C/osiuas  of  Fngue  cannot  find  lan<riia(,'© 
enoujxh  to  praise  t!ie  prini  e.  The  holy  Voitech  now  became  erpially  uith  the  holy 
Wenzel  the  patron  saint  of  Bohemia ;  the  chief  military  standard  of  the  country  bore 
his  image-  Now  that  he  possessed  these  relics,  the  Bohemian  duke  contemplated 
founding  an  archbishoprio  in  Prague.  It  was  only  in  the  thirteenth  century  that 
Poland  was  able  to  acquire  a  new  national  saint  (Stanislav ;  p.  480). 

C'a^iniir  meanwhile  remained  in  Gerniany.  In  the  reign  of  the  eiupcror 
Heury  iU,  who  gladly  employed  the  opportunity  of  once  again  asserting  imperial 
claims  upon  the  East,  he  marcb||iijuth''five  hundred  men  to  Poland  in  o^er  to  win 
l>ack  his  inheritance  (1040).  He  found  the  country  ruijiLMl.  Wild  animals  had 
their  lairs  where  once  the  cathedral  of  (ineseii  stofjd.  Thi;  nubU's  had  e.<tablished 
independent  lordships  in  the  provinces.  Casimir,  in  order  to  be  able  to  cany  on 
war  successfully,  married  a  Bussian  wife  aud  made  an  alliance  with  Huugaiy. 
The  war  against  Bohemia  was  conducted  with  unusual  energy  on  account  of 
3iIoravia  and  Silesia,  as  well  as  of  the  plundering  of  the  church  of  Gnesen.  When 
by  the  help  of  Kussia  ht?  had  won  back  JIasovia  and  also  Silesia,  he  proceeded  to 
re-establish  the  decayed  Polish  Church.  He  renewed  the  bishoprics,  and  coniurrcd 
the  archbishoprio  upon  his  kinsman  Aaron,  who  resided  at  Cracow  so  long  as  the 
toad  to  Gnesen  was  blocked>  Casimir  successfully  accomplished  his  plans  by  tho 
Iiel|>  of  Germany,  whose  suzerainty  he  acknowledged.  He  died  in  lO'S.  'J'luj 
distress  and  misery  which  Poland  suffered  in  the  liist  years  alter  iMesku's  death 
never  occurred  again  down  to  the  time  of  its  overthrow.  Oasimir,  therefore^ 
for  his  ser\'ices  in  the  restoiatioa  of  the  empire  has  been  given  the  honourable 
title  of  "Ile^taurator." 

The  euij)ire  owes  to  him  also  a  second  change."*  Hitherto  the  Polish  duke  had 
no  permanent  abode ;  he  journeyed  from  country  to  couniry,  in  order  to  administer 
justice  personally  in  eveiy  place.  The  duke  had  his  throne  in  the  town  where 
he  preferred  to  live.  WhMi  Ctesimir  came  to  Poland  he  took  up  his  quaiters 
in  Cracow,  since  »»ther  provinces  were  still  to  he  conquered.  ITrom  that  time 
Cracow  has  remained  the  residence  of  the  duke  and  was,  down  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  political  centra.  This  haa  not  been  any  advantage  lor  the  develop- 
ment of  the  empire.  Posen  or  Gnesen  would  indisputably  have  better  answered 
the  piu-pose,  since  both  lay  nearer  to  Pomerania  and  the  sea,  to  which  indeed 
the  future  of  Poland  pointed.  Witli  Cracow  as  capital,  Poland  came  into  the  dis- 
turbing vicinity  of  Bohemia  and  llungai}  ,  and  was  distracted  from  her  true  aims. 
Apart  from  this  disadvantage,  the  West  Slavs  were  in  this  way  more  easily  Ger* 
Man:  >'  1.  The  first  mistake,  the  remoteness  from  tl^  sea,  was  partially  lemedted 
later  by  the  removal  of  the  court  to  Warsaw.  — * 
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In  coDformity  with  the  order  of  saocession,  introduced  probably  by  Boleslav  as 
khi^  the  eldest  of  four  sous,  Bolei^v  II,  subsequently  cidled  by  the  Clirouiolers 

"the  Bold"  ( S mil (!)/),  nssiimed  the  rpins  of  {Government  on  tho  death  of  Casimir. 
His  couitige  and  aniluLiLius  plau.s  rcijulled  the  nu'inory  of  Boleslav  L  The  ^uilLiii'al 
situatiou  ou  his  uccedsiou  \va:J  peculiarly  favourable ;  the  dispute  about  the  right 
of  investiture  between  Henry  IV  and  the  Pope  left  a  free  hand  to  the  Polish 
^  duke.  Boleslav  actually  took  tho  side  of  Heur}''s  euemies,  and  had  himself 
crowned  at  Cliristiua.",  1076.  But  the  scene  of  the  stnigglo  of  the  Saliau  with 
the  rival  kingdom  was  mostly  the  valley  u£  the  Maio.  Fraught  with  greater  cuu- 
sequences  was  Boleslav's  attitude  towards  Stanislav,  bishop  of  Cracow,  whom  the 
king,  from  reasons  unknown  to  us,  murdered  wkh  his  own  hands  befure  the  altar. 
This  tragedy  was  tho  theim',  nf  many  writers.  Tt  is  also  said  to  have  Ih-i-n  ihe 
cause  of  Boleslav  beui^  forced  to  go  iuto  exile;  but  the  story  is  improbable.  Ik-  aiid 
in  1U81,  but  I  he  place  of  his  death  is  unknown.  Many  chm  ches  were  built  in 
honour  of  the  murdered  bishop,  who  was  promoted  in  the  thirteenth  century  to 
be  the  first  patron  saint  of  I'oland. 

Boleslav's  suf^ces^or  until  1103,  at  first  only  in  Posen  (whih'  Ciarnw  bclnnrriHl 
to  Bohemia),  was  his  bioiber  Vladislav  Uermaim,  a  weakimg  iu  brain  and  body. 
He  was  unable  to  take  up  any  firm  attitude  either  towards  the  nobles  or  his  own 
sons,  or  even  the  Church  (to  which  he  is  said  to  have  granted  certain  privileges). 
Ho  divided  tlie  oinpiie  duruiLi  his  lifriinie  ;  vvlille  he  hi:ji^elf  retained  the  supreme 
auihority,  Boleslav  receivetl  Ma.suvia,  Gnesen,  and  Posen,  and  his  illegitimate  son 
Sbignev  (Zbiguiev)  Cracow  and  Silesia. 

The  smouldering  feud  between  the  two  brothers  burnt  the  more  fiercely  after 
Hermann's  death,  until  liolcslav  III  Krzyvousty  (Crooke<l  Mouth)  had  confjuered 
his  brother's  share.  In  spite  of  numerous  frontier  wars  (for  esanij  le,  in  1109  the 
defence  of  Glogau  against  the  emperor  Heniy  V  and  Svatopluk  of  Olmiitz)  Boles- 
lav did  not  secure  any  lasting  advantage.  Nor  does  his  important  place  in  the 
history  of  Poland  depend  upon  the  fact  that  he  resubjugated  Pomerania  an^l  won 
it  f'>r  rhri>tiaiiity  by  his  missionaries,  especially  bishop  Otto  of  Hamhfrf^  (f  113^) ; 
formerly  chaphdn  of  Vladislav  Hermann);  for  by  his  very  choice  of  a  German 
bishop  to  evangelise  Pomerania  the  Germanisation  and  heuce  the  loss  of  Pome- 
rania were  ensured.  But  the  Church  i>aid  him  an  appropriate  tribute  of  thanks  lor 
what  he  had  done.  A  priest,  probably  a  Venetian,  enoueously  known  by  the 
name  <'f  Martiinis  Gallus,  wnjte  iu  glorification  of  lioleslav  III  the  "Chaonicaj 
Polonorum,'  reaching  down  to  1113,  —  the  oldest  chronicle  of  Poland,  and  the 
earliest  literary  monument  bebnging  to  the  country.  The  campaigns  in  Pome- 
rania and  the  conversion  of  the  land  had  the  same  value  for  Poland  as  the  Cru- 
sades f'lr  the  AVest.  B<diemia  and  Pnland  iu  return  f>>i-  their  often  rather  ff'Tfilile 
missionary  work  iu  pagan  Pomerania  and  Prussia  were  released  from  the  obligation 
of  sharing  in  the  expeditions  to  Palestine. 

The  importance  of  Boleslav  III  for  Poland  consists  chiefly  in  his  settlement  of 
the  order  of  succession  to  the  throne.  He  divided  his  empire  before  hi>  death 
in  the  following  way:  Vladislav,  the  eldest  son,  inherited  Silesia  witb  GhUz; 
Boleslav,  Masovia  and  Kujavia  witli  Dobr/yn;  Mesko,  Gnesen  and  Posen  with 
Pomerania ;  Henrij,  Sandomir.  Gasimir,  a  posthumous  son,  came  off  empty-handed 
The  eldesb  of  the  family  was  always  to  be  Grand  Duke,  and  reside  in  Cracow; 
to  him  were  asa^ned  the  Strict  of  Oraoow  with  Len^eyca  and  Sieradz,  besides 
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the  tribute  from  Pomerania  and  the  region  beyond  the  Oder,  so  that  he  might 
be  superior  in  posaessioDs  to  all  cthet  petty  princes.    Oaoow  thus  became  an 

official  centre.  It  is  persistently  asserted  that  Boleslav  introduced  with  this  meas- 
ure tlie  custom  of  Stniority,  according  to  which  the  eldest  I*iast  for  the  time 
being  should  be  the  supreme  head  of  the  whole  kingdom.  But  that  is  hardly  cor- 
rect In  the  did  days  there  was  no  distinction  between  public  and  private  lav 
^cf.  p.  448).  His  scbeme  for  the  succession  was  not,  therefore,  new.  Further, 
when  in  1054  tli*  P.ohemian  duke  Bietislav  Achilles  and  Jaroslav  of  Kiev 
introduced  the  .Seuiuiity,  they  only  applied  to  the  royal  power  the  old  Slavonic 
<;ustom  of  family  inheritance.  The  Polish  duke,  therefore,  made  use  of  the  expe- 
rience which  had  been  gained  in  Bohemia  and  Russia.  The  conference  of  Bussian 
princes  at  Luhetch  in  1097  had  already  declared  that  the  petty  principalities  were 
hereditary.  I^nleslav  now  adopted  this  principle  f<ir  his  realm.  The  only  new- 
feature  in  Boieslav's  scheme  for  the  succession  was  that  the  district  of  Cracow 
remained  as  an  appanage  of  tiie  Grand  Duke  without  any  hereditary  rights. 

B.  The  Goksbquencbs  or  tsb  Introduction  of  thn  Law  or  Senioutt 

INTO  Poland 

The  consequences  of  Boleslav's  settlement  of  the  succession  were  the  same  in 
Poland  as  in  Bohemia  and  Rn«sia.  The  ottice  of  (Irand  Duke  became,  it  is  true, 
the  badge  aud  guarantee  of  national  unity.  But  it  also  became  an  apple  of  dis- 
'Cord  among  the  Piasts.  The  sanguinary  wan,  which  lasted  among  the  descendants 
•of  Boleslav  almost  unceasingly  down  to  the  year  1 333,  are  full  of  petty  incidents 
which  possess  no  signiticance  in  universal  Iristnrv;  but  nevertht'lcss,  like  the  similar 
wars  in  the  families  of  the  Pi'emjslids,  Iturikovitches,  and  Arpddes,  the}'  supply  a 
fresh  proof  that  the  rule  of  Seniority  was  destructive  to  the  state.  If  men  nutice 
that  a  law  produces  in  different  places  the  same  disastrous  effects,  they  must  arrive 
at  I  he  consciousness  that  it  is  bad  ;  but  at  that  moment  they  have  taken  a  step  for- 
ward. Rut  from  the  cireuTOstance  that  Bohemia  was  able  to  aiinlish  tlie  rule  of 
Seniority  in  1216,  aud  i'oland  and  Kussia  only  in  the  fourteenth  centurj',  it  may  be 
gathered  how  tenaciously  mankind  clings  to  one  idea,  and  how  hard  it  is  to  strike 
out  a  new  path.  We  also  learn  from  it  that  Bohemia  was  more  than  a  hundred 
^eais  ahead  of  the  above-named  states  in  political  development 

(a)  From  VttuUslav  II  to  Ctuimir  II.  —  The  oldest  period  of  Polish  histoiy, 
when  the  young  realm,  guided  mostly  by  strong  hands  and  sound  at  the  corSf 
turned  its  strength  toward  the  outside  world,  ends*  with  Boleslav  III,  wlio  had  done 
homage  again  in  1135  tu  the  emperor  Lothar,  and  died  in  1138.  The  course  of 
events  after  1138  was  exactly  op^^osite.  While  the  Piasts  disputed  among  them- 
selves for  the  Seniority,  tbey  only  regarded  themsdves,  and  lost  si^t  of  the  com- 
mon Polish  interests  in  the  outside  world.  The  dispute  among  the  sons  broke  out 
soon  after  the  death  of  the  fatlier.  The  Grand  Duke  Vladislav  II  of  Cracow 
wiahed  once  more  to  restore  unity  at  the  expense  of  his  brothers.  But  the  threat- 
■Mied  princes  combined  and  asserted  their  claims;  the  law  indeed  spoke  for  theuL 
Boleslav  IV  Ke(n)dzier/avy  (the  Curly-headed),  the  eldest  but  one  of  the  brothers, 
ascended  the  prand  dm  al  throne  in  the  place  of  Madislav,  T\dio  was  deprived  t>f  his 
«bare  in  the  inheritance  in  1146,  and  maintained  his  position  until  his  death  in 
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1173,  Botwitfastandiiig  that  the  exiled  monarch  eougbt  to  lecover  hU  aoveieignt^ 

by  the  aid  of  Germany  (cf.  the  genealogical  table  on  page  241).  After  him  tha 
third  brother,  Me8ko(Mieszko)  III  Star}-  (the  Old),  Iwcame  Grand  Duke, and  finally 
after  his  banishment  by  the  nobles  the  originally  excluded  Casimir  II  Spraviedlivy 
(the  JuBt ;  1179  to  IIM)  came  to  the  throne,  since  H«uy  of  Saodomir  had  already 
iallML  The  Pope  and  the  Emperor  had  approved  of  this  choice.  Matters  so  &r  had 
gone  smonthly  will:  'lie  succession  to  tlie  throne.  I»uc  tlie  fruit  of  the  new  order 
of  things  had  alrLudy  been  tasted ;  thus  Leszko  I  I5iul}-  (the  white),  a  sun  of  Casi- 
mir, disputed  the  grand  ducal  throne  with  his  uncle  Mieszko  IIL  Vladislav  III 
laakoQQgi  (Longahanka),  a  8<m  4^  Mieezko  III,  who  letdded  at  Craoov  1202^ 
1206,  must  have  equally  recognised  the  evil  latent  in  that  law.  Even  the  sons  of 
the  deposed  Vladislav  TI  —  Boleslav  I  the  Tall  of  Breslau,  Mesko  (Mieszko)  of  Rati- 
hor,and  ikjurad  of  Glugau  (see  Figs.  9  and  10  of  the  plate  at  page  248)  —  caiue  for-^ 
ward  with  their  ehuma,  and  not  without  aueeeaa^  alter  they  had  previously,  with, 
the  help  of  Germany,  taken  possession  of  their  inheritance. 

The  empire  owing  to  thi.s  coul(]  ivit  hut  lose  all  prestige  with  the  outside  world.. 
The  banished  or  defrauded  Piasts  sought  help  on  every  side,  especially  in  Germany ;. 
each  promised  and  performed  all  that  waa  required  of  him  in  return.  The  dukes 
Vladislav  11,  Boleslav  IV,  and  Mieezko  lU  appeared  in  deepest  submission  before 
the  German  emperor;  they  paid  tribute  and  fines,  and  furni.shed  hostages.  The 
Bohemian  duke  wa.s,  as  it  were,  their  mediator  with  the  emperor,  who  usually 
received  him  with  great  respect.  The  conquests  in  tlie  north  also  were  lust. 
The  German  princes  Alhwt  the  Bear  (f  Nov«nber,  1170)  and  Henry  the  Lion  of 
Saxony  (t  August  6, 1195)  had,  in  alliance  witii  the  Danish  king  Waldemar  I,, 
finally  subjugated  the  north  and  west  Slavs  between  the  Klhe  and  the  Oder,  and 
had  secured  their  territory  after  1150  by  the  new  maigraviate  of  Br&ndeubui^. 
Not  far  from  the  place  wh«<e  the  SlaTonic  Brennabuig  stood  Berlin  aioee  at  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  Pomeranian  princes^  who  were  once^ 
tributaries  of  Poland,  were  now  forced  to  acknowledge  the  German  sovereignty., 
Bogislav  II  of  Stettin  was  raised  by  Frederick  llarlmros.-ia  in  the  summer  of  1181  ta 
the  dignity  of  a  prince  of  the  empire.  Only  a  part  of  Pumei  auia  was  still  left  fur  a 
time  to  Poland.  For  that  reason  also  the  empire  would  have  required  a  free  hand 
in  order  to  be  able  to  defend  its  interests  against  Kussia,  which  was  at  a  low  ebb 
owing  to  civil  wars.  But  thus  it  lost  not  merely  the  East  Galician  towns  which 
Boleslav  I  and  Boleslav  II  bad  once  conquered,  but  allowed  a  strong  lUmian 
principality  to  be  fMmed  on  the  Dniester. 

The  events  of  domestic  history  were  far  more  momtntou&  First  and  foremoit- 
the  power  of  tlie  nobility,  wliich  composed  the  fighting  strength,  rose  to  an  unfore- 
seen heigln.  The  Slachta  forced  even  the  vigorous  Boleslav  II  to  leave  the  country, 
as  his  father  Casimir  had  l>een  obliged  to  du.  Under  Boleslav  III,  who  was  an  able 
soldier,  his  Palatine  Skarbimir  rebdUed,  and  was  blinded  aa  a  punishment  in  1117. 
In  1171  the  nobility  under  the  leadership  of  Jakva  of  Miechow  rose  against 
Boleslav  IV  in  order  to  put  his  Inotlier  Casimir  in  lii.'?  place ;  this  wa.s  tlie  first 
great  rebellion  of  the  Slachta.  Mieszko  the  Elder  fought  for  the  princely  rights  in 
Poland,  just  aa  the  son  and  grandson  of  Vladimir  Monomadi  did  in  Susdal;  though 
repeatedly  driven  from  the  throne,  he  mounted  it  again. 

Besides  the  nobility,  a  second  power  aro^e  in  the  empire,  —  tlie  Church.  The 
atoim  of  the  Investitures  controvert  had  passed  over  Poland  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
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tury  almost  without  leaving  a  trace,  so  little  ix)wer  had  the  hierarchy  in  those 
jiaits;  Boleslav  had  entered  the  lists  against  Heniy  IV  merely  on  political  grounds. 

If  we  assume,  with  the  clerical  clironiclers,  iliat  T«)leslav  was  furced  to  go  iuto  exile 
for  the  murder  of  Bishop  Stanislau?,  we  aie  regarding  that  event  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  thirteenth  century  —  iu  the  eleventh  century  the  Polish  Church  was 
still  too  young  to  be  capable  of  sudi  a  vengeance.  The  pious  historian  of  the  thir> 
teoith  oentuiy  pictured  to  himself  that  the  wanton  crime  nnist  liave  been  expiated 
in  some  way  or  other.  The  Christian  relicriou  only  slowly  struck  root  in  Poland. 
The  first  prince  who  was  obedient  to  the  Church  was  Boleslav  III;  he  took 
interest  in  the  miaeifmSy  and  himadf  made  pilgrimages  to  Fiance  to  the  tomb  of 
Stw  iCgidius.  During  his  reign  the  first  papal  legate  came  to  Poland  in  1123-1125 
(from  which  period  dates  the  oldest  Polisli  doctnuent)  in  order  t  >  settle  the  bound- 
aries of  the  dioceses  there,  establish  the  cathedral  cluq'ters  in  the  sees,  etc.  The 
Polish  clergy  still  recognised  no  rule  of  celibacy,  and  the  prince  alone  nominated 
the  bishops  and  removed  them  at  his  own  discretion;  and  this  state  of  things 
continued  for  a  long  time.  No  bishop  would  then  have  been  able  to  oppose  the 
prince.  It  was  only  at  the  period  of  the  civil  wars  that  the  Chnrrh  af^ijuired  an 
increasing  reputation.  Vladislav  III  Laskonogi,  son  of  Mieszko  the  elder,  sus* 
pecting  the  latent  danger,  obstinately  resisted  the  claims  of  the  clei^gy. 

The  conviction  was  at  last  brought  In  me  lo  tlie  Poles,  as  it  had  been  to  the 
Bohemians  and  the  Russians,  tliat  tlie  only  8alvatii»n  for  the  em]'ire  lay  iu  a 
hereditary  monarchy.  SiiKU'  each  of  the  petty  jirinccs  wislieil  t"  become  a  heredi- 
tary ruler,  and  no  one  of  ihem  would  give  way,  lor  a  time  the  evil  only  grew  worse. 
The  ablest  statesman  among  the  Fiasts  of  the  time  was  undoubtedly  Oasimir  II 
{p.  476).  Brought  up  in  tlio  German  school,  he  grasped  the  true  state  of  affoirSj 
and  therefore  allied  himself  with  the  newly  arisen  forrp",  the  noVsility  and  the 
clergy,  in  order  to  reach  his  goal.  Immediately  after  liis  elevation  to  the  Grand 
Dukedom  (which  date  is  better  fixed  at  1179  than  1177).  he  convened  an  imperial 
assembly  at  LenQzyca,at  which  tlie  cler^rv  appeared  as  well  as  the  nobles*  This 
was  tlie  first  imperi:\l  n?'50rably  oi  Poland,  and  at  the  snnif  time  its  first  synod. 
Here  ihc  <  inirch  obtained  the  important  privilege  of  exemjitiou  from  payment  of 
imposts  and  taxes  to  the  princes.  The  power  of  the  princes  was  checked.  By 
this  policy  (]!asimir  placed  himself  in  opposition  to  the  conservative  line  of  Great 
Poland,  which  would  not  hear  of  any  concessions  to  the  Church.  Casimir  acted 
here  in  the  same  way  as  the  Ottos  when  tliey  provided  a  counterpoise  fo  the  dukes 
by  the  creation  of  the  imperial  ecclesiastical  offices ;  he  must  have  fully  understood 
that  he  was  dependent  on  the  nobility.  But  the  result  was  that  he  was  supported 
in  his  efforts  by  tlie  grateful  Chuix-h.  lie  also  took  the  i  recaution  of  having  bis 
title  coufirmeil  hy  tlie  Pupe  and  Emperor;  in  tliis  policy  lie  .'^eem'?  to  lifive  been 
the  model  for  the  Bohemian  dukes.  He  now  was  able  lo  think  liow  to  make  the 
grand  ducal  power  hereditary  in  his  family,  an  arrangement  which  was  also  the 
ambition  of  the  Pfemyslids.  Thus  he  and  Miessko  III  represented  two  opposite 
political  schools,  and  friction  was  inevitable.  But  when  Casimir  died  in  1194^  it 
was  seen  that  matters  were  in  a  favourable  position  t<x  his  children. 

(h)  The  ffouse  of  Carimir,  Vinoentius,  bishop  of  Cracow  (later  snmamed 
Kadlubek),  who  vohmtarily  became  a  monk  at  Jedrzejc'iw  in  1218  and  died  in 
11223,  records  that  the  clergy  and  nobility  met  in  1195  at  Cracow  in  order  to  settle 
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the  question  of  Qie  throne.  Who  had  eiimmoned  them  ?  The  Chronicle  doei 
Mot  tell  us.  We  only  learn  that  the  Chuveb  eided  there  with  the  house  of  Oaskoir. 

At  (lie  instance  of  Bisliop  Fulko  of  CvtLvciw,  who  adroitly  adcluce'l  as  an  argument 
ihe  preference  given  by  Pope  and  Eniiiernr  to  Casiinir  over  Mieszko,  Casimir's 
dlJer  sou,  Leszko  I  Bialy  (the  White  j  see  the  genealogical  table  below),  was  sum- 
moned to  Cracow.  It  was  the  first  election  of  a  prince  in  Poland,  though  only,  as 
in  Bohemia,  from  among  the  members  of  the  already  niling  family,  the  Piasts. 
Henceforward  with  little  intemiption  Cracow  remained  until  1370,  wlien  the 
family  died  out,  in  the  hands  of  the  descendants  of  Casimir,  although  the  heredi- 
lar)-  monarchy  had  not  yet  been  formally  legalised  and  contests  for  the  throne  were 
frequent.  But  it  was  the  will  of  the  Church  and  of  the  nobility  of  Cracow.  This 
struggle  for  a  satisfactory  constitution  prorrfpftsed  sL«\vly  ;  Enssia  and  Bohemia  had 
not  escaped  it.  It  is  an  important  feature  in  the  present  case  that  it  was  the 
Chiucli  which  solved  the  problem;  it  must  have  been  already  very  powerful  in 
Poland  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  oentniy. 

Leszko,  it  is  true,  had  not  been  able  to  gain  any  success  against  Mieszko.  But 
after  the  latter's  death  in  1202  Leszko  was  summoned  by  the  nobles  of  Cracow, 
and  the  only  condition  imposed  upon  him  was  that  he  should  remove  the  Palatine 
Govoiko  of  Sandomir.  That,  instead  of  doing  so,  he  preferred  to  ahdicate  tiie 
throne  in  favour  of  the  son  of  liieszkq,  Vladislav  Laskonogi,  proves  how  well 
(iL'siifiied  was  the  polifv  of  the  royal  house.  Laskonoffi,  liowi'vcr,  li*'ing  an  enemv 
of  the  Church,  could  not  hold  his  own.  Just  at  this  time  Meirurich  Kietiicz,  a 
SUesian  by  birth,  was  elected  archhishop  of  Poland.  He  had  formerly  studied 
theology  at  the  Sorhonne  in  Paris  with  Count  Lothar  Conti,  who  mounted  the 
papal  throne  on  January  8,  1198,  as  Innocent  III;  and  he  had  been  steeped  in  the 
plans  of  (his  Tniphtv  P<>p\  Wlien  placed  on  the  archbishop's  throne  at  Gnesen, 
he  did  not  demand  privileges  but  rights  for  the  Polish  Churcli.  Then  for  the 
first  time  there  a  conflict  between  the  temporal  and  spiritual  powers  hroke  out. 
Kietlii /.  was  obdurate,  and  for  the  first  time  in  Poland,  apart  from  the  dubious 
case  of  l^oleslav  IT,  laminlied  the  ban  at  the  Great  Diike.  He  was  forced  indeed 
to  liee  the  countr}',  but  the  duke  also  liad  to  leave  Cracow,  since  the  nobles  of 
Cracow,  incited  by  Bishop  Pelka  (Fulko),  left  him  in  the  larch.' 

Leszko  was  then  (1206)  recalled.  And  he  now  took  decisive  measures  for  the 
succession.  Since  he  first,  following  the  example  of  many  princes  of  the  time  (for 
example,  Pferaysl  Ottocar  I  of  Bohemia,  1204),  declared  his  country  to  be  a  ]iapal 
tiei,  and  then  gave  his  brother  Conrad  Masovia  and  Kujavia,  ho  contrived,  with  tiie 
assent  of  the  clergy  and  the  nobility,  that  Cracow  and  Sandomir  should  remain  an 
inheritance  of  his  family.  This  arrangement  was  confirmed  by  the  Pope.  And 
by  it  the  law  of  Seniority  of  Boleslav  111  was  formally  repealed.  But  since  this 
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was  not  done  with  the  approval  of  all  the  Fiasts«  the  eivil  wars  etill  otrntmufld.  The 

result  of  the  enactment,  on  the  contrary,  was  that  ihp  pr'n  inc^  felt  themselves 
independent  of  Cracow,  and  the  unity  of  the  empire  seemed  imperilled ;  but  this 
danger  was  averted  by  the  Church.  Archbishop  Kietlicz  soon  came  back  from 
Some  and  summoned  a  synod  at  Gnesen.  The  rule  of  celibacy  was  hem  intro- 
duced ;  and  a  sjjecial  jurisdiction  and  other  rights  were  conferred  on  the  Church. 
Laskonogi  was  therefore  forced  to  ^vc  way.  The  remaining  petty  princes  followed 
bis  example.  But  in  all  these  events  the  archbishop  of  Unesen  played  an  inferic^- 
part  to  the  bishop  of  Giaoow,  for  Gn^en  was  in  another  oountiy.  The  wish,  how- 
ever, of  the  bishops  of  Giaoow  that  the  ardilnshopric  should  be  removed  from 
Gnesen  to  their  court  was  not  gratified. 

Poland  in  the  thirteenth  century  stood  already  definitely  under  the  banner  of 
the  Christian  faith,  and  the  princes  acknowledged  the  power  of  the  Church. 
Oasimir  had  made  an  allianoe  with  it  in  1180,  aiid  solicited  Pope  Alexander  III 
to  confirm  him  in  his  title.  Now,  also,  the  canonisation  of  Stanislaus,  bishop  of 
Cracow,  was  completed,  in  order  that  the  countrj'  might  have  its  own  patron  saint; 
with  this  object  the  old  Chronicles  had  to  be  purposely  falsifi^  Chui'cbes  and 
monastefies  sprang  up  everywhere.  The  influence  of  the  Church  was  felt  in  every 
domain  of  public  life.  Boleslav,  Leszko's  son,  practised  deeds  of  piety  and  acts  of 
penance.  The  princesses  took  the  veil  and  won  for  them.'ielves  the  saintly  nimbus, 
it  was  Leszko's  brother  Conrad  who  fought  against  the  pagan  Prussia i>s  an«!  sum- 
moned the  order  of  Teutonic  knights  (p.  492),  and  by  so  doing  brought  gieat 
danger  later  npon  Pcdand. 

When  Leszko  died  in  1227,  and  Conrad  of  Maso\  ia  assumed  the  government 
in  the  name  of  his  infant  son  Boleshiv  Vstydli\'y  (the  Shamefaced  or  Modest),  the 
nobles  conspired  against  him.  They  made  use  of  the  Silesiau  Piasts,  whose  head 
at  that  time  was  Henry  I  the  Bearded,  grandson  of  that  Vladislav  who  had  been 
expelled  in  1146  horn  Cracow.  The  nobility  of  Cracow  supported  Henry,  who  in 
spite  of  his  piety  wft>^  nt  variance  with  the  clergy.  The  princes  of  Silesia,  as  well 
as  of  Great  Poland,  secin  to  have  agreed  together  about  him.  Laskonogi,  in  opposi- 
tion to  whom  his  own  son  Vladislav  Odonicz,  came  forward  as  a  champion  of  the 
Church,  actually  designated  the  SUesian  Henry  as  heir  to  Great  Polaad.  Under 
sii-  li  circnmstances  Henry  succeeded  in  imiting  in  his  hands  the  greater  part  of 
the  Pulish  dominions.  It  would  Imve  been  a  good  thing  for  Polanti  if  the  Silesiaa 
Piasts  had  been  able  permanently  to  hold  Cracow.  But  Henry  I  died  early  in 
1288 ;  and  his  son  Henry  II,  the  Pious,  fell  gloriously  on  the  battle6eld  at  Liegnitz,. 
on  April  9, 1241,  in  a  campaign  against  the  Mongols  (Vol.  II,  p.  173). 

Thus  once  more  an  ohstinate  struggle  U>r  Cracow  wa.s  kindled.  Three  lines  of 
Piasts  —  the  bilesian,  the  Great  Polish,  and  the  Casimiiid  —  entered  the  lists.  The- 
weakest  of  all,  Qisimir's  grandson,  Boleslav  Vstydlivy,  substantiated  his  claim ; 
the  bishops,  who  were  on  his  side,  married  him  to  an  Hungarian  princess,  so  that 
ho  was  supported  also  by  Hungar)-.  On  his  death  without  issue  the  grandsons  of 
Conrad  of  Mu'ioviri  T.eszko  the  Black  and  Vladij?lav  Lnkietek,  both  of  whom  had 
estates  only  iu  Kujuvia,  came  fonvard  as  claiirmnu*  Lo  the  ihruue.  Leszko  main- 
tained his  position  until  1288.  The  internal  feuds  were  then  at  their  height; 
each  province  had  its  own  prince,  who,  though  himself  too  weak,  was  still  at  war 
with  hi.<  ucighlnmr.  After  Vla<lislav  Lokietek,  who  only  reigned  a  slmrt  time, 
another  Silesiau  prince,  Henry  IV  Probus  of  Breslau  (see  Fig.  12  of  the  plate  a& 
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page  248),  took  possession  of  Cracow  (1289-1290).  In  the  true  spirit  of  patriotism 

he  selected  Przemyslav  of  Great  Poland,  a  grandson  of  Odoiiicz,  to  inherit  his 
dominions.  But  other?  canie  forward  as  rivals.  The  :nost  iluuperoTis  was  the 
Bohemian  king  Wenzei  II.  He  married  in  r_'87,  as  his  hrst  wife,  Juita,  a  daughter 
of  the  German  king  Budolf  I  of  Hapsbui-g ;  perhaps  the  object  in  view  was  a 
union  of  Poland  with  Bohemia  under  the  overlordship  of  Germany.  Cracow  was 
(n1:t>u  by  Bohemia  in  the  year  1291.  Przeiny^^lav,  it  is  true,  in  order  to  nolify  the 
independence  of  the  crown  of  all  the  rulaud:>,  had  himself  crowned  king  of  Poland 
at  Qnesen  in  1295;  but  he  died  the  next  year,  1296.  Wenzel  oomqueied  Great 
Poland  and  had  himself  crowned  king  of  Poland  in  1300.  His  death  alooe  (1305) 
saved  the  independence  of  Poland;  but  the  kinfjs  of  Bohemia  henceforward  bore 
the  title  of  "  Ilex  Polonife."  The  native  candidates  for  ilie  throne  were  finally  beaten 
by  Vladislav  Lokietek  (j).  485),  brother  of  Leszko  the  Black.  When  he  was  him- 
self crowned  at  Gnesen,  in  January,  1320,  with  the  consent  of  the  Pope,  the  union 
of  Poland  was  once  more  safeguarded,  and  with  it  the  era  of  hereditary  monarchy 
had  dawned.  ^lore  than  two  hundred  years  had  elapsed  before  the  Poli^sli  ^i^ition, 
by  great  sacrihces  and  hard  struggles,  had  won  the  suitable  form  of  goverumeut. 

0.  The  Extssmal  Belations  akd  Domestic  Affaibs  of  Pola>i>  to  1320 

(ii)  The.  External  Belutions  of  Poland  to  1320.  —  The  Polish  nation,  which 
had  bled  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  her  princes,  whUe  defiant  nobles  claimed  a 
share  in  the  guverumeut,  had  seen  her  most  prosperous  days  irrevocably  ruined 
through  civil  wars.  We  can  hest  estimate  her  Ices  by  Uie  unimportant  relations 
of  Poland  to  lier  neigfaboars. 

Thepo.siiiou  of  Poland  towards  Cermany  hail  l^ptMnne  unfavourable.  It  wa.s  only 
when  Germany,  weakened  by  long  wars,  had,  under  Kudoif  1  of  Hapsbui-g,  aban- 
doned ail  notions  of  world  empire  that  a  more  prosperous  era  dawned  for  Poland. 
It  was  only  to  the  tarn  of  events  in  othn  countiie^  and  to  the  battles  which 
had  been  fought  in  the  West  between  Emperor  and  Pope,  and  not  to  their  own 
efficiency,  that  the  Piasts  of  Poland  owed  their  independence  from  Germany. 

The  Bohemian  relations  of  Poland  were  important, 'and,  in  fact,  decisive  for 
her  policy.  We  first  find  the  two  states  in  friendly  tdayona  one  to  the  other; 
Mie.szko  I  (p.  470)  married  a  Bohemian  ]nincess.  The  commonmenace  of  Germany 
had  probably  brought  them  closer  t  >pp« her.  It  then  liappened  that,  as  Thietmar 
(p.  472)  records,  the  two  princes  quarrelled  with  each  uiher  because  the  Polish 
prince  had  robbed  the  Bohemiau  of  a  province  (Moravia  or  Cracow).  The  emperor, 
it  is  true,  dedded  in  favour  of  Bohemia,  but  could  not  force  Polaiid  to  aeeept  his 
arbitration.  This  mutual  hostility  forms  the  pivot  of  the  future  policy  of  Bohemia 
and  Poland.  Bohemia  opeidy  joined  the  German  Empin?,  and,  relying  on  this, 
wished  to  make  conquests;  Uie  only  place  left  for  Poland  was  in  the  camp  of  its 
enemies.  In  the  year  1003  Boleslav  I  of  Poland  succeeded  in  making  himaelf 
master  of  Bohemia.  The  union  of  these  two  kingdoms  would  have  been  of  far> 
reaching  importance  for  tlie  whole  Slavonic  world ;  but  Germany  could  not  and 
would  not  tolerate  the  subjugation  of  her  vassal.  Poland  was  fon  ed  to  liberate 
Bohemia.  The  capture  of  Prague  only  increased  the  hatred  of  ihe  iwo  nations. 
Bretislav  of  Bohemia  then  conquered  Motavia,  and  cairied  off  to  Fkagoe  the  bonea 
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of  St.  Adalbert.  Silesia  aod  Cracow  fell  for  a  time  under  Bohemian  rule.  Polish 
refugees  were  welcomed  in  Bohemia,  and  those  of  Bohemia  in  Poland.  There  wa» 
almost  uninteirapted  fighting  in  the  i  .ic^ts  on  the  Silesiau  frontier.  The  same 
jealmisr  was  apparent  in  the  ecclesiu  tirul  domain.  P.  "hernia  wished  to  have  its 
archbishopric,  like  I'olaud.  Bohemia  took  part  in  Prussian  missionary  work,  but 
only  in  rivalry  with  Poland.  The  words,  tberefoTe,  of  the  Polish  Chronicle  of  the 
80-caUed  MaiUnue  Gallus  (p.  475),  ''the  Bohemians  are  the  worst  enemies  of 
Poland,"  have  a  deep  significance. 

It  was  only  in  the  thirteenth  century  that  this  hostility  decreased,  principally 
through  the  etfui-ts  of  Prem^sl  Ottocar  11.  The  hatred  of  Germany  had  now 
brought  the  two  oonntries  together.  It  was  Ottocar  who  first  appealed  to  the 
Slavonic  fellow-sympaihies  of  the  Poles  when  he  prepared  for  a  decisive  campaign 
ajTiiiust  flLTniany.  ]'>ut  Bohemia  was  t^xi  dc-t'i'ly  ]ilungefl  in  subniissiidi  to  the 
empire,  ami  already  too  far  removed  irorn  the  iShivonic  spirit  for  this  step  lo  liave 
any  prospect  of  aucoesa.  Poland  was  weaker,  hut  since  she  always  was  opposed  to 
Germany,  the  day  of  her  independence  would  eventually  dawn.  While  Bohemia^ 
however,  in  connection  with  Germany  developed  more  peacefully  and  under  able 
kings  attained  some  importance,  Poland  sank  deeper  and  deeper.  Poland  formerly 
had  assumed  the  aggressive  towards  Bohemia,  but  now  the  two  neighbours  had 
exchanged  their  rdlea  Bohemia  obtained  Moram  and  extended  her  influenee  over 
ISileaia.  In  fact,  Bohemia,  the  direction  of  whose  plans  was  li  !i  led  by  the  north- 
ern of)nrse  of  the  Elbe  and  Oder,  had  formed  still  wider  ]ilaii-i.  If  the  Bohemian 
princes  repeatedly  waired  with  Prussia,  and  if  Wenzel  II  cou(j^uered  Cracow,  the 
incmtive  to  such  action  must  have  been  the  Baltic  Poland  boized  the  way  thither. 

The  rdations  of  Poland  and  Hungary  were  quite  different  Once  only  had  the 
sovereigns  of  the  two  kin^i^dums  faced  each  other  as  foes:  when  Boleslav  I  took 
Slovacia  (p.  473),  and  at  the  same  time  contested  witli  Stephen  in  Kome  for  the 
royal  crown.  In.  later  times  the  interests  of  tlie  two  countries  seldom  conflicicd. 
Huugar}'  went  down  the  Danube  southeastwards,  Poland  struggled  to  reach  the 
Baltic.  Owing  to  this  divergence  of  their  aims  quite  friendly  xeiatioiis  were 
often  afterwai"ds  dexeloped. 

The  state  of  things  on  the  Baltic  Sea  became  dangerous  for  Poland  at  the  time 
of  the  civil  wars.  The  Polish  princes  of  Kujavia  and  Masovia  were  unable  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  pagan  Prussians.  The  Popes,  imked,  were  solici- 
tmis  about  their  conversion,  crusades  were  prenclie  1,  ;ind  an  order  knightP  was 
founded  in  Dobrzyn.  But  that  was  of  little  avail.  Conrad  of  Masovia  and  Kuja- 
via  (pp.  479  ct  seq.  and  492),  therefore,  summoned  the  Teutonic  knighiii  and  assigned 
to  them  some  districts  in  1226.  Hermann  of  Salza  did  not,  however,  content 
himself  witii  the  deed  of  gift  of  the  Piast,  hut  obtained  that  district  as  a  fief  from 
the  emperor  Frederir-h  TT  and  Pf>]>p  Gresinry  IX;  the  latter,  in  fuel,  freed  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Order  from  ail  except  papal  overloixlship.  Thus  secured  on  all  sides 
the  Older  be^n  the  war  with  the  Prussians,  supported  by  the  knights  of  Western 
Europe  and  especially  those  of  Germany;  the  princes  of  Bdiemia,  Poland,  and 
Pomerania  also  sent  he1]  >.  Success  came  rapidly  ;  Pni?sia  was  soon  eonqtipred  and 
secured  hy  fortresses.  But  it  was  soon  apparent  that  the  Order  had  its  own 
interests,  not  those  of  Poland,  in  view,  Duke  Svatopluk  of  Pomerania  soon 
confronted  the  Order  and  protected  Prussia.  The  Polish  princes,  however,  had 
claimed  Hie  help  of  the  lo^ghts  against  Bnmdenbui]^  which  wished  to  have 
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Pomerania.  Bnt  the  Order,  when  once  brought  into  Pomerania  was  Uttwillicg  to 
evacuate  the  country.  Tn  that  same  year,  1  ^'OD,  the  Teutunic  kuights  removed  their 
chief  centre  from  Venice  to  Alarienburg.  Ihus  there  arose  here  a  dangerous  neigh- 
bour, supported  by  Germany  and  the  Pope,  which  threatened  to  cut  off  Poland  from 
the  sea.  The  only  hvp6  left  was,  that  now  Lithuania  was  developing  to  the  east  of 
the  Order,  it  certainly  lay  with  Poland  to  make  the  best  u>e  of  this  turn  of  events. 

Poland  was  equally  unable  to  guard  her  interests  in  Kussia.  This  position  was 
now  all  the  more  dangerous,  since,  after  the  subjugation  of  her  eastern  neighbour 
by  the  Tartars,  the  way  to  Poland  lay  open  to  the  latter;  and  often  eaoi^  have 
the  Tiutars  ravaged  Polish  countries. 

(i)  Th«  Domestic  Condition  of  Poland  to  1320.  —  Equally  gloomy  was  the  posi- 
tion at  that  time  of  the  intmial  state  of  Poland,  both  in  respect  of  legal  and 
economic  developments  and  with  regard  to  general  culture.   The  person  of  the 

prince  ami  his  cnurt  constituted  the  centre  of  public  life.  The  prince  was  the 
supreine  aduiiaisttutor,  jinlfje,  and  general;  he  was  foiinally  al»solute  and  irrespon- 
sibla  He  nominated  ibe  higher  ofhcials, who  represented  his  rights;  such  were  the 
court-judge  and  under-court- judge,  the  marshal  and  under>marshel,  the  cham- 
berlain and  nnder-chamberlain,  seneschal  and  under-seneschal,  carver,  etc.  At 
their  head  stood  the  palatine  (toojewoda).  It  cannot  now  be  detennineil  wliich 
oihees  dated  from  the  pagan  times  and  how  far  the  court  may  have  been  altered 
later ;  the  offices  of  chancellor  and  court  secretary  were  certainly  only  creations  of 
the  Christian  age. 

The  administration  was  simple.  The  country  was  divided  into  Castellanries; 
each  Castcllanus  exercised  in  his  own  division  all  the  rights  of  the  prince.  The 
Castellanries  were  divided  into  smaller  districts  {opoia),  which,  probably  dating 
from  the  oldest  time,  continued  in  existence  until  the  thbteenth  century. 

But  more  important  fur  the  people  were  the  treasurj-  and  the  law  court.  It  IS 
difficult  to  (li'-tinptiish  aceurately  between  the  fiscal  dues  which  the  freemen  and 
serfs,  who  resided  on  the  crown  lands,  were  required  to  pay,  and  those  which  were 
payable  to  the  royal  coffers  from  other  lands.  The  does  required  consisted  in  pay* 
meots  in  kind  and  m  eompalsory  services,  and  th«te  \\  as  a  long  list  A  plough  tax, 
a  conrt  tax,  and  a  peace  tax  ( pnrffdinr,  joodicorowe,  and  /nir)  are  first  mentioned; 
we  tind  also  dues  on  honey,  c«,»rn,  cows,  oxen,  sheep,  swine,  etc.  The  subjects  had 
to  discharge  public  duties ;  they  were,  for  instance,  bound  to  build  and  restore  the 
castles  and  bridges,  and  compiled  to  dig  moats,  mount  watch  in  the  castles  and 
courts,  furnish  the  prince  and  his  officials  with  horses  and  carnages,  guides  and 
escorts,  to  hunt  down  criminals  and  ch  ar  the  forests,  anil  s<i  fi.rili.  !Must  Imrdea- 
some  was  the  obligation  to  receive  and  ho&vd  messengers  and  othcials,  himters,  fal- 
coners, the  keepers  of  the  royal  horses  and  hounds,  their  brewers,  bakers,  fisherm^ 
etc,  and  supply  food  for  the  hounds  and  fodder  for  the  h  i  ses.  E\  cn  the  butchers 
were  bound  to  lumtl  over  to  the  rovid  falconers  the  livera  of  the  animals  which  they 
slaughtered.  Besides  this  the  prince  claimed  all  unoccupied  lands,  all  hunting- 
grounds  and  fisheries,  all  castles  and  towns,  toUs  and  coinage  rights,  mills  and 
tibie  sale  of  salt,  markets  and  court  fees,  etc.  No  considemble  deviations  from  the 
oppressive  biirilens  of  the  feudal  system  in  Western  Euro^ie  (partially  down  to  the 
great  French  Kevoluticn)  are  ob«prvahiIe.  Tf  we  bear  in  mind  also  that  abuses 
in  the  system  occurred,  that,  for  instance,  when  horses  were  required,  they  were 
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taken  from  any  i>lace,  but  were  often  not  restored,  we  shall  understand  th&t  the 
people  were  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  prince  nud  his  officials. 

Equally  unfavourable  to  the  people  was  the  judicial  systeiu.  The  inbahitants  of 
each  district  (ojwle)  were  coUeetively  responsible  for  any  crimes,  and  in  the  event 
of  a  murder  which  had  bceii  committed  on  its  soil  it  paid  the  indemnity,  and  also 
was  under  tlie  obligation  of  proserutinj^  the  criminals.  Since,  with  the  exception 
of  the  death  penalty  or  mutilation,  iliere  were  only  tines,  that  is  to  say,  court  dues, 
the  courts  themselves  became  a  sort  of  fiscal  institution.  As  long  as  the  kingdom 
was  still  undivided  and  laige,  all  burdms  were  still  more  or  less  endurable.  But 
the  position  became  worse  and  finally  intolerable,  when  after  the  jiartition  eveiy 
prince  kept  up  in  his  own  province  a  court  with  a  crowd  of  otticials.  To  crown  all, 
the  nobles  and  clergy  struggled  more  and  more,  as  time  went  on,  to  free  themselves 
from  these  obligations,  while  they  obtained  the  corresponding  privileges.  They 
released  themselves  from  the  system  of  the  opole,  and,  by  so  doing,  from  its  col- 
lective resiv)nsihiliiy.  jurisdiction,  and  taxation.  Tn  tliis  way  private  lordships, 
almost  tax  free  as  regards  the  treasury,  with  their  own  jurisdiction,  and  their 
own  system  of  tasatit)n,  were  formed  by  the  side  of  the  apola.  The  whole  burden 
of  the  kingdom  was  shifted  on  to  the  peasants.  The  clergy  and  nobility  became 
rich,  while  the  people  and  the  princes  were  impoverished. 

(e)  Tlie  Signijh  ance  of  tlu  German  Colonisation.  — The  old  Slavonic  law  and 
the  earlier  enactments  were  so  riddled  by  these  privileges  that  they  became  almost 
impracticable.  The  necessary  change  came  in  the  shape  of  the  German  coloniaa- 
(i  !i.  The  circumstance  that  the  Tinsts,  especially  the  Silesiau,  married  Oerman 
princesses,  who  came  to  Polaud  with  a  German  suitej  must  have  contributed  to 
increase  the  Oerman  element  in  Poland,  just  as  in  tha  adjouiing  country  of  Huq« 
gary  (cf.  p.  398).  The  economic  distress,  however,  was  the  decisive  cause.  In 
order  to  fill  the  treasury,  princes,  ns  well  as  monasteries  and  nobles,  brought  into 
the  eouutry  Geriuau  settlers  from  the  more  densely  inhaJiited  West  in  order  to 
gather  the  protiuce  of  the  helds.  The  superiority  and  the  la^Liug  iutiuence  of  the 
foreign  colonists  lay  less  in  the  fact  that  the  Germans  knew  better  how  to  eul- 
ti.vate  the  soil  than  in  their  more  fiivourable  legal  position.  The  colonists,  who 
were  brought  into  the  country  by  a  eontraetor,  received  a  pint  of  gromid  as  an 
hereditary  property,  with  certain  minor  rights  and  privileges,  and  had  in  return 
merely  to  pay  a  definite  annual  sum  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  This  privil^ed 
position  was  boimd  to  promote  their  prosperity  and  to  strengthen  in  them  that 
feeling  of  self-reliance  which  they  had  brouj^ht  witli  tlieni  as  subjects  of  the  Ger- 
man Kin|>ire,  to  which  Poland  was  tnhntar\  .  The  relation  of  the  immigrant  to  the 
native  wus  the  same  m  Bohetuia  and  ivUi;?ia.  The  strong  political  position  of 
Germany  benefited  the  settlers  of  that  day  as  much  as  it  benefits  the  Grerman 
merchants  and  artisans  of  our  times.  Foreigners  were  promoted  by  the  Bkvouic 
princes  to  the  detriment  of  their  own  people.  The  princes  were  too  short-sighted 
to  see  that  in  this  way  th^  fostered  in  their  own  people  that  feeling  of 
insignificanoe  whidi  has  been  f^t  for  centuries  and' has  found  its  eo^ression  in 
legends,  songs,  and  other  forms  of  literature.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ( 'enuana, 
who  had  the  means  at  their  disposal,  were  always  in  the  jx>sition  to  pursue  furtlier 
developments  of  cidture.  Tlie  fedint^s  of  the  Slavonic  population,  niortitied  and 
humiliated  by  their  own  princes,  either  unburdened  themselves  in  hatred  for  the 
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quite  ininx-ciu  (Jonofln  eleiueuC,  and  in  rebellious  against  the  authorities,  or  found 
a  veut  ill  emigiaiiou.  Uu  the  other  liaud,  the  people  took  refuge  in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Qennan  lav ;  Pdiah  villages  and  towns  under  the  Slavooie  lav  wished, 
'  in  wder  to  increase  their  prosperity,  to  be  "  promoted  "  to  the  German  law.  Ger- 
man customs,  langtiaj^e,  and  cnlture  would  obviously  spread  rapidly  under  these 
conditioos.  The  devastations  of  the  Tartai-a  and  the  civil  wars  helped  oa  the  Ger- 
man eolonisation.  Silesia  was  soon  coiii}>letely  Germanised,  and  in  other  provinces 
the  German  element  at  any  rate  giew  stea  lily  stronger.  If  the  Silesian  PiastS 
succeeded  ui  temporarily  drivinjr  the  Casimirids  from  the  throne  of  Cracow,  they 
owed  that  in  no  small  degree  to  the  support  of  their  German  subjects.  A  Gei^ 
nianisatiou  of  the  entire  Polish  state  lay  already  within  the  range  uf  probability. 
A  national  crisis  now  took  the  place  of  the  economic  crisis  whidi  bad  heen  par- 
tially relieved  b}-  the  Geiman  colonisation.  This  was  the  more  dangerous  since 
the  Tetitnnic  knights  had  now  formed  a  third  party  in  the  countiy  by  the  side  of 
the  Germans  and  the  Empire. 

This  situation  was  especially  gloomy  for  Poland  and  all  Slavs,  since  it  was  no 
longer  the  courts  and  castltt  of  the  ruling  class,  but  rather  the  towns,  that  formed 
the  contws  of  political,  economic,  and  social  life.  The  Slavs  had,  however,  adopted 
their  municipal  organisation  directly  from  the  Germans,  who  were  far  ahead  of 
them  in  this  respect,  and  they  usually  found  that  their  retpiirements  in  cultiu*e 
were  satisfied  to  a  far  higher  degree  among  the  Teutons  than  the  Latins. 

2>.  The  United  Kingdom  of  the  Last  Pusts  (1320-1370) 

(a)  Vladislav  Lokidek.  —  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Poland  when,  in 
1320,  Vladislav  Lokietek  was  crowned  king  in  Cracow.  The  removal  of  all  abuses 
in  the  interior  of  the  realm,  the  improvement  of  the  administration  and  judicature, 
the  revi-ijon  of  tlic  s\  ^tern  of  taxation,  the  establishment  of  equitable  relations 
between  the  various  sections  of  the  people,  the  restraint  of  the  Germanising 
movement,  the  encouragement  of  culture,  and  the  protection  of  the  realm  against 
foreign  attacks,  —  such  was  the  task  of  the  restored  monarchy.  It  was  the  more 
difficult  -iin  e  Ti'laml  had  no  friend,  at  the  most  some  jrnulerate  support  from 
the  Homan  <.a»ria,  which  was  again  in  conflict  witli  the  eiin  ire.  Lokietek  ?aw 
clearly  tliat  the  Teutonic  Order  was  tbe  most  dangerous  enemy  of  Poland,  lie 
therefore  sued  the  knights  in  the  Roman  Curia  tespecttng  Pomerania.  He  formed 
an  alliance  with  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Nonvay,  and  married  his  daughter  Eliza- 
beth with  the  Hungarian  king,  Charles  llobert  of  Anjou  fst  e  rfonealoj^n,;!]  tree  at 
page  384).  He  ako  succeeded  in  gaining  the  friendship  of  Lithuanian  princes, 
who  were  already  hostile  to  the  Order.  In  1325  he  married  his  son  Casimir  to  Al- 
dona,  daughter  of  the  warlike  T^ithuanian  Ciedymin  (Withen).  Thus  strei^hened, 
he  advanced  ]ii:n«elf  afrnins't  the  Hider.  The  first  engagements  proved  favourable  to 
him.  But  the  results  were  temporarily  unimportant  ;  and  the  Koman  stiit  brought 
him  no  advantage.  Tlus  was  jmrtly  due  to  the  hostile  attitude  of  King  Jolm 
of  Bohemia^  who  could  not  disguise  his  impulse  toward  the  North.  John  so 
far  accomplished  his  ]airpose  between  the  years  1327  and  1331,  that  most  of 
the  Silesian  prim  es  diil  homage  to  him  (p.  248) ;  and  be  undertook  a  campaign 
against  Lithuania,  receiving  on  the  way  the  homage  of  a  Alasovian  prince.  The 
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Huoigarian  assistaace,  which  Lokletek  received,  alone  checked  the  Bohemian  king 
htm  fttttlier  stepa.  In  spite  of  all  this,  the  neighbouiing  States  notioed  that  the 
podtioiL  of  Poland  was  stnogthened  when  Lokietek  died  in  1333. 

(b)  Caaimir  Hie  Great. —  Work  enough  was  iefo  for  his  son  Casimir.  Lokietek 
had»  it  is  true,  already  restored  to  a  large  extent  the  unity  of  the  empire,  and  its 

independence  was  actually  acknowledged  by  the  Holy  Bomau  Empire.  But 
Poland,  which  had  hardly  been  cemented  together,  wa'^  so  exl\n!ipteil  iliat  ii  i  imld 
only  be  permanently  saved  by  a  strong  hand.  Casimir  proved  himself  ihewished- 
for  strong  kiug.  The  times  had  changed.  The  formerly  despotic  ruler  had  now 
to  share  his  power  with  the  priests  and  the  nobles.  By  the  side  of  these  the 
towns  rose  continuously  victorious.  Chivalry  soon  lost  its  peculiar  value;  on 
the  oui!  hand  tiioarnis  had  been  invented,  on  tlie  other  the  ideas  aud  objects 
of  men  ckauged  wiih  the  growing  prosperity  of  u-ades  aud  industries.  The  laws, 
tihe  military  system,  and  the  government  required  reform;  they  were  to  suit  the 
conditions  of  a  new  eta. 

Casimir  was  competent  for  his  task ;  with  unerring  eye  he  recognised  tliat 
chivalry  was  nearing  its  end ;  and  he  did  not  fritter  his  time  away  in  tournaments 
as  King  John  did,  but  turned  his  attention  with  all  the  greater  zeal  to  Important 
ecoDomic,  political,  and  social  questions.  Thus  in  1335,  making  full  use  of  the 
favourable  situation,  he  concluded  with  John  of  Bohemia  the  treaty  of  Vi.segr^d. 
John  abanilnii  tl  ]m  claims  on  Poland,  in  itiuru  for  whirh  Casimir  paid  him 
one  hundred  ana  twenty  thousand  Jiuheiitiau  groschen,  and  recognised  the  Bohe- 
mian suseraiuiy  over  Silesia  and  Plock.  Casimir's  relations  with  the  Teutonic 
Order  did  not  turn  out  so  favourably  for  rolaii<l  The  kings  of  Bohemia  and 
Hungary  cleciiletl  in  favour  of  the  kni^'lits;  tlie  lloman  Curia  played  a  double 
game.  Thus  i'omerania,  which  was  lost,  could  only  be  won  back  by  the  sword. 
CSasimir  must  have  hem  resolved  to  do  so,  since  he  oonoluded  a  treaty  with 
CSharlcs  Kubert  of  Hungaty  in  1339  at  Vi^segrdd.  Having  no  male  issue,  he 
promised  the  smv-essiou  in  Poland  to  Lewis,  the  -on  of  the  latter  aud  his  own 
nephew,  on  (lie  uiulerstandincr  that  Le^'is  wmiM  win  hack  the  lust  provinces, 
especially  i'umerania,  would  nil  the  oilices  aud  high  posU  only  with  Poles,  would 
impose  no  new  taxes,  end  would  respect  the  ancient  privileges.  The  purport  of 
this  hereditary  alliance  was  certainly  hoBtib  to  Uie  Older.  But  Casimii^s  attention 
was  turned  to  another  dircction. 

'W  hen  the  chikilesa  ptiuce  Boleslav  Troidenovicz  was  poisoned  in  Bed  Russia 
(Halicz)  by  the  Bi)yars,  Casimir  was  bound  to  interfere,  if  he  did  not  wish  that 
the  Lithuauiaus  or  the  Tartars  ^lioiilJ  scL/e  ilie  count l  y  and  thus  become  his  imme* 
diato  neighbours.  When  Cisimir  look  Hulicz  and  Leiuberg  in  1340.  die  Lithu- 
anians ocini{ried  Volhyuia ;  an  event  of  ihe  greatest  importance  for  all  Eastern 
Europe.  Eveu  the  q^uestion  of  the  Teutonic  Order  at  once  became  less  weighty 
and  urgent  for  Poland.  In  1343  Casimir  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Knights  at 
ICalisch,  by  which  he  ceded  to  them  Pomerania  aud  the  region  of  Michelau  and 
Chelm,  while  he  only  recf^vered  Knjavia  and  Dobrzj-n.  Half  voluntarily  Poland 
thus  barred  her  own  access  to  the  iJallic  Sea.  But  in  return  there  svas  the  glimpse 
of  hope  in  the  future  of  pressing  onwards  to  the  East,  of  reaching  perhaps  the 
Black  Sea*  and  finally,  thnnigh  the  increase  of  power  there  acquired,  of  wreaking 
vengeanoe  on  her  ancient  foes,  and  winning  back  the  provinces  lost  to  Bohemia 
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and  the  Teutonic  Order.  Perhaps  this  goal  hovered  before  Casimir's  eyes  ■when 
he  concluded  in  1339  the  settlement  of  the  succession  with  Hnnguy;  thers  were 

then  clear  signs  of  ferment  in  the  region  of  Ilalicz.  At  first,  however,  Casimir 
was  unfortunate;  the  war  with  Lithuania  and  the  Tartars  wa^  by  no  means 
«asy.  It  was  only  towaixls  1366  that  he  permanently  secured  Lemberg,  Halicz, 
«nd  ft  put  of  Yolhynia  for  Pbland.  Meanwhile  he  had  also  reconquered  a  part 
of  Silesia ;  the  prince  of  Masovia  also  took  the  oath  of  fealty  to  him.  He 
still,  however,  bore  the  title  "Heir  to  Pomerania ; "  a  proof  that  he  continned  to 
think  about  that  country. 

Bttt  it  was  not  in  his  conquests  and  his  advancement  of  his  realm  that  the  true 
gieatness  of  Oasimir  lay,  bat  in  his  admimatration  and  oi^nisation.  He  would 
not  have  boon  able  t<'  achieve  any  political  successes  liad  he  not  lieon  intent  nji.m 
internal  rofurni.  In  ihe  tirst  place,  he  gave  Poland,  which  had  hiLheru>  cnly  been 
a  personal  union  of  distinct  countries,  a  ceuiralised  organisation.  He  unified  the 
administiation  by  creating  new  imperial  offices  in  addition  to  the  local  offices 
which  had  existed  since  the  times  of  the  petty  principalities.  He  then  proceeded 
to  improve  the  judicial  system.  He  first  of  all  ordered  the  customary  law,  whirh 
was  preserved  only  in  oral  tradition  and  naturally  was  different  in  the  different 
districts,  to  be  written  down,  and  then  had  a  universal  code  prepared  for  all  Polish 
countries.  He  allowed  the  flourishing  towns  which  lived  according  to  the  code  of 
Kulm  or  Magdeburg  to  retain  their  laws,  but  forbade  any  appeal  to  the  mnthor 
towns  outside  the  kinjjdom.  He  substituted  a  superior  court  of  German  law  in 
every  district,  which  decided  cases  according  to  the  principles  of  tlie  Magdeburg 
CSode  and  the  Sachsenspiegel ;  the  magistrates  of  all  the  German  villages  were 
subordinated  to  this  ooQrt.  As  the  tribunal  of  highest  instance  for  all  heal  courts 
he  establi'^hod  the  Supreme  Onurt  of  Justice  at  Cni'^ow  in  1356,  at  the  head  of  which 
he  stood  the  governor  of  Cracow  and  a  i-oyal  procurator-general,  with  seven  quaiitied 
lawyers  as  assessors.  The  towns  were  in  this  way  severed  tsom  GMmany,and 
since  they  gradually  lost  any  tendency  to  become  Germanised,  the  national  fcMlings 

of  Poland  were  caulionsly  fostered  and  dc\  elo;n-d. 

It  seemed  as  if  Casimir  from  the  same  motives  had  specially  favoured  the 
nobility,  in  order  to  prevent  the  German  town  element  from  acquiring  political 
importance.  The  arrogance  of  the  daehta  certainly  inoeased  from  the  fact  of  his 
taking  the  advice  of  assemblies  «>f  nobles ;  indeed,  there  was  actually  formed  among 
the  nobility  a  league  whose  head  sulTered  the  death  ]  ennlt}-  by  order  of  the  king 
on  account  of  outrages  which  had  been  committed.  The  king,  however,  continued 
to  fegatd  the  nobles  as  the  advisers  of  the  crown.  This  tendency  was  visible  in 
the  actions  of  his  successors ;  the  national  opposition  between  Poles  and  Germans 
was  then  very  strong. 

The  reorganisation  of  the  militan,-  system  was  not  less  important.  Hitherto 
only  the  wealthy  nobles  had  furnished  troops,  since  the  cost  of  equipment  was 
heavy  and  the  landowning  deii^  were  exempt  from  the  duty.  Oasimir  now  de> 
cided  that  for  the  future,  in  order  to  raise  the  sunken  state  of  the  army,  the  duty 
of  service  f«hould  l)e  impased  upon  all  possessors  of  land.  Th'.i<  the  citizen  became 
equally  available  for  the  army;  the  clei^-  had  to  send  substitutes.  Regulationr 
as  to  le>'ying  troops  were  also  drawn  up.  In  addition  to  this  he  ordered  that  stone 
fnrtresses  should  be  const ru(>ted  everywhere  in  place  of  wooden;  he  transformed 
chorches  into  castles  (lieoce  the  Polish  kosciol^  Bohemian  kostelf  in  the  sense  ol 
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chuich)  and  built  good  roads.  Tlie  later  sucoessee  of  Poland  were  consideEaUj 

influenced  by  these  military  ieforni«!. 

He  took  not  less  effective  steps  to  advance  the  trade  o£  the  country,  since  he 
conferred  special  privileges  on  the  towns,  giiaranteed  security  of  person  and  prop- 
erty to  foreign  merchants,  and  gave  them  rights,  built  roads  and  bridges,  founded 
markets,  imilti]ilied  the  number  of  fairs,  opened  up  trade-rnntos  into  tho  interior^ 
extirpated  brigandage,  and,  •which  was  the  most  impurtant  iH;int,  introduced  a  uni- 
form coinage.  The  pruspeiily  uf  ihe  kingdom  suddeuly  revived,  and  the  reputation 
of  the  king  grew  so  greatly  that  he  was  chosen  to  arbitrate  between  the  emperor 
Charles  IV  and  King  Lewis  of  Hungaiy.  The  former  of  these  sovereigns  married 
at  Cracow,  as  his  fourth  wife,  Cnsiniir's  gmuddaughter  Elizahcth  (a  daughter  of 
Bogiislav  V  of  I'omerauia).  On  this  occasion  Casimir  gave  his  guests,  the  kings  of 
Hungary,  Bohemia,  Cyprus,  and  Denmark,  a  brilliant  reception.  The  event  ia 
described  in  the  "  Chronica  Giacoviie  "  of  John  of  Czarukov,  archdeacon  of  Gnesen* 

Casimir  pnt  the  coping-stone  on  his  labours  w]ien  he  founded  in  1364  a  univer- 
sity at  Cratx»vv.  is'uw  f(jr  the  first  time  Poland  entered  the  ranks  of  civilized  states, 
and  could  perform  her  dut}-  in  liie  east  of  Europe.  He  considered  in  this  scheme 
the  interests  of  all  classes,  nations,  and  creeds.  He  protected  the  peasants  from 
the  nobles,  and  was  thcrct\>rc  called  the  Peasants'  King.  He  granted  rights  to 
Armenians,  Jews,  and  uilit  rs.  Himself  a  Roman  Catliolic,  he  nevertheless  instructed 
the  Byzantine  patriarch  to  found  bishoprics  in  his  Kussian  donnnions. 

Yfhen  Casimir  died  in  1370  the  formerly  exhausted  and  despised  Poland  was  a 
rich  and  respected  civilized  state.  Tlie  old  dynasty  of  the  Tiasts  became  extinct 
with  him.  And  witli  him  also  closes  (he  first  great  opnch  nf  T\ili>h  historv'.  In 
cont'onnity  with  the  arrangement  which  had  been  made  respeciiug  the  succession. 
King  Lewis  of  Hungary  took  over  the  government.  Piasts  still  ruled,  it  is  true,  in 
the  petty  principality  of  Masovia,  but  Casimir  had  been  forced  to  exclude  from  the 
successinu  these  ultra-conservative  and  insignificant  relations,  in  the  interests  of 
the  realm,  which  could  only  attain  greater  importance  in  alliance  with  a  second 
power. 

M  The  Personal  Uviok  between  Poland  and  Hitnoabt 

The  reign  of  the  Angevin  Lewis  brought  no  }»i\)si)erity  to  the  countr}'  of  Poland, 
which  was  regarded  merely  as  an  appanage  of  Hungary.  After  his  coronation  in 
Cnoow  Lewis  returned  home  with  the  Polish  royal  insignia,  and  sent  his  motfaw 

Elizabeth,  the  sister  of  Casiiuir,  to  Poland  as  regent  (of.  »>.  384).  He  only  thought 
of  securing  the  crown  of  Poland  for  one  of  his  daughters,  since  he  had  no  male 
heirs,  who  alone  were  regai-deci  in  ilie  succes4>ic'U  treaty  by  Casimir.  The  agreement 
with  the  Polish  nobles  was  dgned  at  Easchau  in  1374.  The  king  in  return  pledged 
himself  to  rec<ni(|uer  the  lost  Polish  provinces,  to  remit  the  dues  of  the  nobility 
except  the  sum  of  two  groschen  from  each  plough,  to  confer  all  offices  only  on  Polea 
of  the  district  concerned,  and  to  give  special  pay  for  military  service  outside  tho 
borders  of  the  country.  He  was  not  concerned  by  the  thought  that  the  militaiy 
and  fiscal  strength  of  Poland  was  thus  much  reduced  and  that  the  nobility  were 
expressly  recognized  as  the  dominant  influence ;  indeed,  he  artnally  xmited  Ked 
Russia  with  the  Hungarian  throne,  and  ^ent  his  own  governor  thither.  He  it 
was,  also,  who  largely  promoted  the  Komau  Catholic  propaganda  in  the  Kussiau 
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teniUuy,  and  tbus  fseatmied  a  movement  which  not  only  cost  Hungaiy  Bed 

Kussia,  but  later  proved  disastrous  to  Poland  alsf).  The  arrogance  of  the  nobility 
increased  during  his  reipn,  and  with  it  disorders  in  the  country,  so  much  that  there 
was  no  longer  any  justice.  The  property  of  the  poor  was  continually  plundered 
by  the  Gapteios  and  Buifigiaves.  And  when  after  large  payments  to  the  Cfaan> 
eery  a  petitioner  came  back  from  Hungary  with  a  royal  letter,  the  noble  brigands 
took  no  iiulice  uf  it  at  alL  Merchants  and  travellers  were  cnntinually  robbed  and 
plundered  on  the  highroads  without  the  slightest  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Captains. 

6.  CHRISTIANITY  AND  PAGANISM  IN  THE  BALTIC  PROVINCES 
AKD  ISr  IITHUANIA  DOWN  TO  1386 

A,  Ih£  Etunologt  of  tue  South£RM  Regions  of  the  Baltic 

On  the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  where  nature  hat  not  mariced  any  sharply 

defined  limits  landwards,  the  Slavs,  Fins,  and  Lithuanians  influenced  ea»'h  othf^r^ 
reciprocally.  lu  the  tirst  place,  the  Shivs,  who  were  the  earUest  to  touud  states 
in  those  parte,  ruled  the  othen.  Thus  Jbihuid,  following  the  contse  of  the  Yistnla, 
turned  aji^aiust.tlie  Prussian  Lithuanians  in  order  to  set  foot  ou  the  Baltic.  Vs'e 
find  th('  Finnish  Livonians  at  an  early  {K'riod  of  history  the  vassals  uf  the  Russian  4^,-.^/' 
princes  of  Polock,  who  ruled  the  whole  course  of  the  Dwiua  as  lur  as  the  sea. 
The  Esthonians  finally  became  dependent  on  the  Novgorodiau  Slavci  on  the  Li^ke 
of  Ilmen,  who  founded  there  Jurjev  (Dorpat)'and  other  towns. 

But  when  Russia  became  weakened  by  civil  wars,  and  the  princes  of  Polock 
could  therefore  not  assert  their  autliority  over  the  trihps  on  the  Pwiiia  (p  4C\'l  ), 
othtic  nations  tried  togaiu  a  firm iootiujg  there.  The  country  was  more  accessible 
from  the  sea  than  from  the  interior  of  the  continent  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  could 
not  escape  the  influence  of  those  nations  who  navif^Mt*  d  the  Baltic  Sea.  The 
Danes  were  the  first  to  try  to  settle  in  Livmiia.  Tlie  Swedes  Mao.  who  navi- 
gated the  whole  Baltic  coa.st  and  establi.shed  a  large  emporium  at  Wisby  on  the 
island  of  Gotland,  ciime  into  contact  with  the  Fiunish  tribes  in  Livouia  and 
Esthonia.  But  even  they  failed  to  achieve  permanent  successes.  The  situation 
changed  only  when  th  ^  German  trading  towns  of  the  North  came  into  prominence. 
Liibeck  also  possessed  nn  enii>orinni  and  trading  factories  in  Wisby,  but  then 
tried  to  come  into  direct  communication  with  the  Fiunish  tribes  without  Swedish 
intervention.  The  German  ship  that  had  sailed  to  seek  out  tiiese  tribes  was 
driven  by  a  storm  into  the  Gulf  of  Riga.  The  natives  flocked  together,  as  the 
older  Liv(.»iiiiin  "Rliynu'd  Chronii  lo  (c,  1291)  tells  us,  and  attacked  the  Gertnans. 
But  when  tiiey  were  beaten  oti,  they  proffered  peace  and  began  to  trade  by  barter 
(the  founding  of  the  castle  Cxkull,  usually  assigned  to  the  yeiir  1143,  really  dates 
from  four  decades  later).  This  first  contact  of  Germans  with  Livouians,  Lithu*- 
anians,  and  Slavs  was  purely  due  to  a  commercial  policy.  But  it  did  not  continue 
so.  The  races  of  Western  Europe  were  then  yiermeated  by  a  deep  reliyions  feeling. 
The  paganism  of  the  Fiunish  and  Liihuaniau  tribes  attracted  attention.  The 
awakening  missionary  zeal  found  supporters  in  Germany  the  more  readily  since  it 
promised  to  be  xemunerative  both  in  its  pditical  aad  economic  aspects. 
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'  The  first  mtnionaiy  of  the  Pnissiana  was  Si  Adalbert,  who  enjoyed  the  prcK 

toction  of  Poland  (pp.  236  and  472),  Twelve  years  after  him,  St.  Bruno  of  Quer- 
furt  also  found  a  martyr's  dpnth  thrre.  Boleslav  III  Krzyvousty  carried  on  the 
work  of  conversion  in  romeiauia  aiul  Prussiii  on  a  larger  scak.  The  man  in 
/  whom  he  confided^J^i^op  Otto  ol  Bamberg  (p.  475),  in  contrast  to  other  miaaion* 
-  «ries,who  went  barefooteil  alul  shabbily  dressed,  appeared  among  the  PotDeranians 
as  a  mifrhty  prince,  with  a  brillinnt  «riitc,  aiifl  *:npported  by  the  Polish  army.  H« 
gave  beautiful  cluthes  and  other  presents  to  the  newly  baptised,  and  met  with 
great  succesa. 

Henry  Zdik,  biahop  of  Olmtttz  (p.  239),  then  resolved  to  preach  the  gospel  to 

the  Prussians  in  the  fnot^'teps  of  St.  Adalbert,  and  applied  to  the  Curia  (1140). 
But  it  was  not  until  1 144,  when  preparations  v.rro  !)pinn;  made  for  the  second 
crusade,  that  Pope  Lucius  11  negotiated  with  Henry  about  a  Prussian  missioii. 
It  was  then  determined  that  Bohemia,  Poland,  and  other  northern  kingdoms  should 
not  he  obliged  to  join  expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land,  but  should  undertake  tlie 
conversion  of  the  Prussians  iiist.  rul.    The  Moravian  princes  thorefore  undert  i  ■]< 

,/•  with  Bishop  Henry  a  crusade  against  the  Prussians  in  1147.  They  were  joined 
by  German  and  Polish  princes.  This  event  may  have  ripened  the  plans  at  the 
Bohemian  court  for  expanding  in  a  northerly  direction  at  the  cost  of  Poland,  and 
obtaining  a  footing  on  the  1'.  iliic  i  y  t  uildiug  castles,  etc.  The  Prussians  obsti- 
nately defended  their  old  .iiod;*  ami  thi  :r  rty.  They  improved  their  methods  of 
warfare,  and  even  ventured  on  invading  Kujuvia  and  Masovia. 

Duriog  the  course  of  these  events  the  Danes  turned  their  attention  to  the 

'■^  Wend-s,  and  the  Swedes  to  Finland,  livonia,  and  Esthouia.  Abbot  Peter  of 
"Rheim?  mf)rkcd  out  for  the  Finnish  mission  his  pupil  Fiilk",  \v]io  was  con.secr:?t>^l 
bishop  by  the  archbishop  of  Lund.  Pope  Alexander  111  gave  his  sanction  to  the 
plan  in  1169,  and  conferred  indulgences  on  all  Scandinavians  who  would  join  the 
war  against  the  Esthoniana.  Fulko  was  not,  however,  adequately  supported  by 
either  side.  The  Christian  propaganda  of  the  Scandinavians  generally  met  witik 
no  success. 

Abbot  Arnold  of  Lubeck  (f  1212),  who  is  generally  supposed  to  have  con- 
tinued the  l^vonic  Chronicle  of  Helmed,  relates  that  Meinbaid,  a  priest,  came 

with  the  Germans  to  Livonia,  and  was  the  first  to  try  and  preach  the  gospel  to 
the  Livonians.  When  he  found  that  the  liarvct  wns  pod  he  applied  to  the 
archbishop  of  Bremen,  in  1186,  to  inaugurate  a  mission  on  a  grand  scale;  he  also 
asked  the  prince  of  Polock  to  allow  the  mission.   As  a  reward  for  his  suecessFuI 

energy  (building  of  a  church  and  a  ca-iL'  at  rxkiill,  fnomlitig  of  convents,  ct- .), 
the  archbishop  of  P>i 

were  exacted  from  tlie  Livonians,  and  they  noticed  their  de|>endence  on  Bremen, 
they  attacked  0  xkiill  and  dived  into  the  Dwina  to  wash  off  their  baptism.  Meiu- 
hard,  who  could  not  leave  the  castle,'  sent  his  vicar,  Dietrich,  aa  an  envoy  to 

Home,  and  died  in  1196.    His  .successor,  Berthold,  reached  Livonia  with  an  army 
•J  of  crusn  li  T'?,  but  was  defeated  by  the  Livnnians  t!i  11  9S.   All  the  baptised  Livoni- 
ans abandoned  Christianity  ;  they  threw  into  the  sea  a  wooden  image  which  they 
thoQght  to  be  the  Germnn  god  of  destructioo. 

The  archbish  ip  of  Bremen  now  sent  Albrecht  von  Bukshdvden  in  1198  as 
>j    bishop  to  Cxkiill.     King  Canute  of  Denmark,  Pope  Innocent  III,  and  several 
priuces  supported  him.    A  crusading  force  of  twenty-three  ships  now  came  to 
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Livouia.  The  Livouians  assumed  the  defeusive,  but  Alorecht  had  recourse  tu 
stTatagem.  After  concluding  an  anniBtice,  he  invited  the  oldest  Livonians  to  a 
haoquetk  and  did  not  let  them  go  free  until  they  gave  their  children  as  hOBtagM 
and  promised  acceptance  of  Christianity.  The  opposition  of  the  Livonians  was 
broken  down,  the  children  were  sent  to  Bremen  to  be  educated,  and  the  gospel 

■was  preached  eveiywhere.  In  1201,  for  greater  security,  he  removed  the  bishopric  . 

Cxkttll  to  the  town  of  Riga,  which  had  been  newly  fortified  by  bim  and  lay 
noar^r  to  the  sea.  He  tluMi,  in  order  to  create  a  fighting  force  for  himself,  divided 
the  land  as  fiefs  among  such  crnsadors  as  were  willing  to  settle  tliore.  When  the 
news  of  the  founding  of  Eiga  was*  spread,  Esthouiaas,  Livouiuus,  Couilauders,  aud 
Xithnanians  came  to  conclude  peace.  In  order  to  secure  absolntely  the  work  of 
conyersion,  Albrccht  founded  in  1202  a  new  knightly  order  for  Livonia  on  the 
model  of  the  Templai'3.  Those  frnf/rs  mi!Ui(v  Chri  ti  wore  white  cloaks  with  a 
red  cross  and  sword  on  the  left  breast,  aud  were  therefore  called  Jratrcs  en&ij'ei'i 
or  gladiferi.  They  were  subject  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  jurisdictioQ  of  the  <^ 
bishoi^s  of  Riga.  The  master  had  his  seat  in  the  newly  built  Wenden.  In  the 
yfar  1207  Alliroi  ht  sun-endored  Livoniii  to  the  empprt^r  PhiHp*^f  Suabia  as  a  fief.-^ 
The  reiil  coiuiUL'st  now  began.  The  Livoniaus  first  arid  th<  u  the  T^»tts  were  sub- 
jugated. Tlie  Russian  principality  of  Polock,  to  wliich  the  country  ou  ilie  Dwina 
paid  tribute  (the  two  principalities  of  Eukenojs  and  Gersike  belonged  to  it), 
attempts  d,  it  is  true,  to  enforce  its  rights  by  help  of  the  E.sthonians»  but  it  was 
too  weak.  Even  Ktikennjs  and  Gersike  were  conquered  by  the  Germans,  and  the 
name  of  the  latter  soon  disappears  from  history,  although  Albrecht  agreed  to  the 
payment  of  a  tribute  for  Livonia  to  Polock. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  Esthonii.  The  district  of  Sakkala,  with  Folliu,  was 
fir:t  conquered,  then  Ungaunia.  Here,  however,  Novgorod,  to  wliich  the  Estho- 
nians  paid  tribute,  aud  which  had  built  Jurjev  in  those  parts  in  1030,  came  into 
the  question.  The  princes  also  of  Pskow,  with  the  help  of  Novgorod,  inflicted 
defeats  on  the  Germans.  Albrecht  therefore  turned  in  1218  to  King  Waldemar  II  ^ 
of  Denmark.  The  Esthonians  were  beaten  in  1219.  The  Danes  founded  then  the 
town  and  castle  of  Reval,  and  placed  a  bishop  thf>re,  who  was  subordinate  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Lund.  The  Danes  and  the  Germans  now  vied  with  each  other  iu 
the  convotsiOQ-of  the  country.  The  Livonian  Order  protested  i^ainst  the  Danish 
conquest.  Albrecht  lodged  charges  agaiiisL  WaUkuuir  in  Rome  and  before  the 
German  emperor,  all  in  vain.  Waldemar  i  fVeied  Kstlimia  as  a  fief  to  the  Pope; 
the  emperor  Frederick  11  was  involved  in  the  preparations  tor  a  crusade.  Albrecht 
was  compelled  therefore  to  recognise  the  supremacy  of  Denmark  over  Esthonia. 
But  since  Waldemar,  his  attention  being  engroesed  elsewhere,  abandoned  the  con- 
quered countries  to  their  fate,  the  Germans  were  able  to  recover  their  strength. 
In  the  year  1224  they  took  Jurjev,  althonfrh  it  had  been  obstinately  defended  by 
the  prince  Wjatko.  Albrecht  then  conquered  the  islands  of  Muu  (Moiou)  aud 
Oesel  The  Order  attacked  Reval  and  other  Danish  possessions.  Even  the  Gouf< 
landers  and  Semgallian-  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dwina  were  subjugated  in  the 
lifetime  of  Al1>rL(  lit.  The  Onl-r  received  after  the  yeir  12'i7  a  tliird  of  the  con-  \ 
quered  countries  for  its  maintenance.  When  Albrecht  died  in  1229  the  sover-  I 
eiguty  of  the  bishopric  and  the  Order  extended  over  the  whole  of  Oourland,  ' 
livonia,  and  Esthonia. 
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The  Tbutoitio  Osdes  ahd  Litruanu  io  1386 

(a)  2%e  Teutonic  Order.  —  The  successes  of  the  Livouian  Order  drew  the 
attention  of  all  the  northern  States  to  it  The  Poliah  prince  Coniad  of  Maaovia 

and  Kujavia,  whose  dominions  had  been  cruelly  raided  by  the  pagan  Prussians 
and  wf^re  being  overrun  by  the  Lithuanians,  formed  a  schema  of  founding  a  pimilnr 
kui<jiithood.  At  that  time  Chri&tiau,a  monk  of  the  Cistercian  monastery  in  Oliva 
(later  suffragan  bishop  of  Maine),  was  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  Frneeians. 
PopeHonorius  III,  to  whom  he  appealed  for  assistance,  raised  him  to  the  bishopric 
of  Lithuania  and  recommended  hitn  to  the  archbishop  of  Gneeen.  On  his  return 
to  Prussia  he  could  not,  however,  maintain  his  position.  Even  Conrad  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  his  principality.  In  his  straits  he  founded  an  "  Order  of  Christ," 
and  assigned  to  it  the  territory  of  Dobrzyn  (henoe  also  the  name  "Dobriniau 
Order").    But  this  Order  also  failed  to  hold  its  own. 

Conrad  now  ttirited  to  the  Ttnitonic  Order,  which  ju?t  at  this  time  (1225)  was 
expelled  from  Transylvania  by  King  Andreas  of  Hungary.  The  Grand  Master 
Hermann  of  Salza  accepted  the  ofl'er,  and  received  as  territory  the  district  of  Knlm 
and  the  regions  still  to  be  couqu  ri  d.  Tlie  Order  tt>ok  all  this  in  122(3  as  a  fief 
from  the  emperor  Frederic,  ati'l  ilius  made  it^-t-lf  indrpendpnt  of  the  Ma.'- 
prince.  In  the  year  1228  Hermann  Balk,  the  hr.st  territorial  Master,  appear.  il  m 
Prussia  with  a  strong  force  of  knights  under  the  banner  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
The  heathen,  who  were  still  disunited  and  carried  on  the  war  in  bands,  were 
driven  back  step  by  step.  Good  roads  were  laid  down  everywhere  and  castles 
built.  Thn«,  first  of  all,  Thnrn  arose,  then  Kulm,  Marienwerder,  and  Elbing. 
The  Prussian  children  were  taken  away  and  sent  to  Germany  to  be  educated. 
The  p^ns  ofllsred  indeed  an  obstinate  resistance.  But  the  German  knights  were 
supported  by  the  whole  of  Europe,  while  the  Prussians  found  only  here  and  there 
some  slight  h'  li'  from  tln-ir  fellow  tribesmen  in  Litlinania. 

While  the  Teutonic  Order  thus  grew  stronger,  the  news  suddenly  came  from 
Livonia  that  the  Order  in  that  country,  being  inadequately  supported  by  the  West 
and  threatened  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  iivonians,  Danes,  and  Busstans, 
was  on  the  verge  of  being  dissolved.  In  order  to  save  the  new  offshoot,  it  was 
propo.sed  to  combine  the  two  fnnndrttions.  The  Knights  of  tlie  Sword  were 
incorporated  in  the  Teutonic  Order  in  1237,  adopted  its  badges  and  dress,  and 
henceforward  formed  a  province  of  the  Teuton^  Order,  without,  however,  dis- 
owning tlieir  duties  toward  the  bishop  of  Riga^nd  the  prince  of  Poloc£\.^The 
amalgamatinii  wa-^  ;idvruitng'»ons  for  both  parties.  A  powerful  German  state  was 
now  formed  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Baltic  (see  the  small  map,  "  Poland,  etc., 
at  the  Beginning  of  the  Fourteenth  Oantury,*'  on  page  550),  to  which  the  Lithu- 
anians.  Fins,  and  Slavs  were  subordinated.  Its  superiority  in  culture,  warfare, 
and  government  soon  made  the  Order  a  menace  to  the  Russians  and»  above  all,  to 
the  Pftlea. 

Knights  llocked  to  the  territory  of  the  Order  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Luxury 
and  magnificence,  with  a  constant  round  of  brilliant  tournaments  and  banquets, 

were  the  order  of  the  day  at  Marienburg,  the  seat  of  the  Grand  blaster,  and  in 

tlift  ntlier  rattle?.  Possibly  no  royal  court  in  Knmjv,  not  excepting  that  of  the 
emperor  iumself,  offered  such  pleasures  and  distractions  to  the  knights  as  the 
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court  of  llbnenburg.   Tb»  was  the  training  college  for  the  yonng  kn%hts,  who 

nfltnrnlly  went  there  in  prefernnce  to  ralesiine.    Every  rear  foreign  kni<:,'hts 
assembled  in  the  domains  of  liie  Order  to  take  part  in  the  campaigns.  "Journevs" 
were  made  to  Lithuania,  when  the  lakes  and  morasses  were  frozen.   The  country 
was  completely  lavaged,  the  inbabitants  carried  off,  Uie  vUli^es  burnt    The  ' 
Lithuanians  then  did  the  same,  only  in  larger  numbers,  since  the  domains  of  the 
Order  were  thickly  populated  and  studdt  tl  with  ea^tles.    The  Teutonic  knights 
succeeded  after  a  time  in  winning  a  party  for  themselves  among  the  Lithuanians ; 
the  wealthier  aad  shrewder  pagans  were  forced  ultimately  to  acknowledge  that  >pf 
Christianity  was  better,  the  cultare  of  the  Order  higher,  and  thmr  way  of  life  ■  • 
more  pleaeaat 

(i)  Lithuania.  —  At  the  moment  when  the  danger  from  the  Teutonic  Order 
was  the  greatest,  Lithuania  unexpectedly  found  a  new  source  of  strength  in  the 

surrounding  Russian  territory.  The  adjoining  district  of  Polock  had  severed  itself 
earlier  than  the  other  Russian  principalities  from  the  control  of  Kiev.  Since  there 
also,  as  formerly  in  the  Russia  of  the  twelfth  century,  several  petty  principalities 
sprang  up  in  consequence  of  the  disaoisions  of  the  princely  family  and  with  the 
popular  assemblies,  the  coDtenditit;  parties  often  called  in  the  help  of  their  neigh- 
bouTr',  and  in  this  way  Litlmania  was  drawn  into  Ihissian  affairs.  By  the  first  half 
of  the  thirteenth  century  Lithuanian  principalities  had  arisen  on  Russian  soil.  ^  , 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  Mendqg  (Mindqye)  came  into  K^f'''^"  ''. 
promtnenee  as  ruler  of  Lithuania.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  as 
"  Grand  Duke  "  treated  the  other  petty  princes  as  vassals.  But  his  position  was 
ditticult  Not  only  did  the  lords  of  TIalicz  and  Vladimir  fight  with  him  for  the 
possession  of  Black  Russia,  but  his  kinsmen  pressed  on  him  still  more  heavily. 
Even  the  people,  dissatisfied  with  his  imperious  policy,  turned  against  him ;  the 
more  so  as  the  prince,  although  still  a  pagan,  was  not  disinclined  towards  the 
Oliri«itian  religion,  which  was  introduced  there  from  Russia.  Tlie  result  was 
the  formation  of  two  parties  in  Lithuania.  The  one  represented  the  national 
element,  and  defended  the  national  language,  customs,  and  religion ;  the  ChriS" 
tian,  which  was  already  the  stronger  party,  inclined  toward  Russia.  At  the 
hea<l  of  the  latter  party  stood  Mendog's  son  VojsclKdk,  an  enterprisinj,^  char- 
acter, who  was  diivoted  to  the  Greek  Church  with  tlie  full  zeal  of  hi.s  fiery  souL 
He  entered  a  convent,  and  his  dearest  wish  was  to  end  liis  days  on  Mount  Athos, 
as  many  sovereigns  of  Oriental  Christendom  had  done. 

But  what  Mendog  wished  was  some  relaxation  in  the  struggle  against  the 
Livnnian  and  Teutonic  Orders;  instead  of  which  both  parties  launched  him  into 
a  still  more  obstinate  war  with  the  Orders,  and,  in  addition,  with  Russia.  Red 
Russia  now  entered  on  the  scene  against  Lithuania  with  all  its  forces ;  a  better 
understanding  between  It  and  the  Teutonic  knights  had  been  effected.  Both  sides 
fouj^lit  for  the  possession  of  Black  Russia.  If  the  princes  of  Ilalicz  had  succeeded 
in  uniting  Black  Russia  with  their  p(>s5?essions,  a  new  power,  with  the  Little 
Russian.^  for  its  chief  supporters,  would  have  been  formed,  owing  to  the  internal 
jUssensions  of  Lithuania  and  the  disintegration  with  which  Russia  was  threataied 
feom  the  southeast  through  the  Tartar  ascendancy.  But  the  wily  Lithuanian 
understood  how  to  cripple  all  his  foes.  He  first  prof*  ssed  his  willingness  to  accept 
Christianity.  Innocent  lY  sent  him  the  royal  crown,  and  Mendog  received  it  and 
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the  rite  of  baptism  at  Novgorod  in  1250.  lu  this  way  a  friendly  umlt  rsiaiulinc^ 
was  promoted  between  him  and  the  Livonian  Order.  Hy  ci  iling  tn  the  latter  the 
•  whole  region  of  Smiul,  he  revenged  himself  also  on  Lhut  naiioual  party,  which 
Tefnsed  to  recogniae  bis  overlord^ip.  He  also  ooncluded  a  treaty  with  the  prince 
of  Bed  Sassia  in  1255,  and  ceded  Black  Bnssiato  him  as  a  fief ;  his  son  Yojschelk 
married  a  daughter  of  the  former.  The  people  soon  rose  in  Smud  against  the 
Livouiau  Order,  and  were  willing  now  to  accept  Mendug's  rule.  Meudog  vigor- 
ously supported  this  movement;  the  Order  snfifeiied  a  dedsiTe  ^feat,  and  was 
compelled  once  more  to  cede  all  the  LLthoanian  provinces.  In  this  way  the  power 
of  the  Grand  Duke  in  Lithuaui;i  was  strengthened.  For  although  ^MenJno;  was 
murdered  in  1263,  others  aimed  at  the  position  of  Grand  Duke.  Lithuania  had 
now  therefore  to  face  the  same  struggle  for  the  constitution  as  Russia,  Poland, 
and  other  Slavonic  countries. 

The  family  of  Mendog  had  made  a  power  out  of  Lithuania ;  but  it  was  Uie  lot 
of  another  Lithnnninn  family  to  raise  Lithuania  into  a  preat  power,  —  the  family, 
V/L '.'w-v,:x*.  that  is,  whose  representative, Jieii^imu-(\Vithen),  was  Grand  Duke  in  131G.  Tlie 
state  of  Lithuania  had  already  acquired  a  quite  different  aspect.  Its  swamps  and 
laki  ^  i  ;  not  its  only  fortifications,  but  the  country  was  covered  with  castles 
and  walled  towns.  An  improved  iiR'tiiotl  uf  wnrfare  had  been  Itanit  from  the 
Germans.  Russian  culture  permeated  public  and  private  life ;  the  Russian  lan- 
guage was  the  language  of  the  Church,  the  court,  and  the  nobility ;  the  princely 
chancery  used  no  langai^  except  Russian ;  the  Lithuanian  army  consisted  to  a 
large  extent  of  Russian  troops,  and  was  often  led  by  Itussians.  As  a  sort  of 
Russian  state,  Lithuania  was  able  to  expand  more  easily  on  Russian  territory. 
Gedymin  had  several  Russian  principalities.  His  rule  was  actually  greeted  with 
joy  in  the  regions  occupied  by  the  Tartars.  The  Lithuanians  deleated  even 
the  dreaded  Mongols,  who  wt-ru  rcckoueJ  invincible.  Kiev  iteelf  oscillated  now 
between  the  T,5tliuanian  and  tlie  Tartar  ruler.  Russian  districts  comjwsed  with 
it  the  predominant  part  of  the  Lithuanian  state,  which  under  Gedymin  was  the 
first  power  of  Eastern  Europe.  Although  still  a  pagan,  Gedymin  married  Russian 
princesses,  and  allowed  them  to  live  according  to  the  Christian  faith  and  ednoate 
their  children  in  it.  He  married  his  son  Olgerd  to  a  princess  of  "Witebsk,  liis 
second  son  to  a  princess  of  Volhynia,  one  daughtt  r  to  Prinre  Symeon  of  Moscow, 
and  another  to  the  prince  of  Tveri  Aldona  (p.  485)  wedded  Uasimir  of  Poland^ 
the  fourth  daughter,  Boleslav  Trojdenovics  of  Masovia.  He  sent  colonists  into 
the  wide  deserts,  and  built  towns  and  villages,  to  which  he  gave  privileges  uf  the 
Oermnn  type.  lie  fotmded  WUna,  the  future  capital  of  Lit'mania,  transferred  the 
pagan  sanctuarj'  thither  in  1322,  and  had  the  sacred  tire  kindled  there  before 
the  altar  of  Ferk«mas.  At  the  same  time  he  entered  into  negotiations  with  the 
Pope,  obviously  only  to  hold  the  Teatonic  Order  in  check.  Jn  1336  the  Giand 
Master  Dietrich  of  Altenburg  (1335-1 341)  once  more  organised  a  great  "journey" 
to  Lithuania.  The  knights  marched  *m  Smud ;  and  Pillene,  where  some  four 
thousand  Lithuanians,  with  wives  and  children,  were  shut  in,  was  besieged.  Eire 
decided  the  fete  of  the  wooden  fortress  and  its  valiant  defenders. 

Gedymin  met  his  death  in  1340  or  1341  at  the  fortress  of  Weiouawhen  it  was 
besieired  liy  tlie  German?;,  Iiavin^'  been  struck  by  a  bullet;  use  was  therefore  made 
of  the  invention  of  gun|K>wder  {\'o\.  VII,  p.  238)  earlier  than  at  Crecy  in  1346, 
Following  the  precedent  of  Russia,  Gedynuu  had  legalised  the  dignity  of  Grand 
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Duke,  and  attached  it  to  the  possession  of  "Wilna.  Javmit  vr^'^  marl^cd  utit  to  be 
Grand  Duke.  His  other  six  sons  —  Monvid,  Xarymunt,  Kurint,  (  Hgenl,  Kejstut, 
and  Lubart  —  divided  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  between  them.  Ulgerd  and  Xcjstut 
(Olgjeid  and  Kynstcfd't)  stood  out  conspicnotialy  among  them.  The  former 
obtained  Lithuania  proper,  with  Krevo  and  the  territor)'  of  Witebsk ;  Kejstut, 
on  the  other  hand,  obtained  Smud,  with  Troki  n<?  cftpitnl,  Crrodno,  and  Berestie  in 
I'l.ick  Russia.  Olgei'd  was  a  strong  and  handsome  man,  of  fine  intellect  and 
political  insight,  and,  what  mts  rare  in  his  days,  soher  and  abstemious.  He 
understood  several  languages,  and  was  not  addicted  to  play.  A  crafty  L  ader,  h» 
di'l  not  even  inform  ]m  troops  on  the  mar''h  to  whnt  pon!  he  was  lending  them. 
Olgerd  was  the  representative  of  the  Christian  party  among  the  Russians.  His 
wives  and  children  were  Christians.  According  to  Russian  authorities  he  was  a 
Christian  himself,  although  the  foreign  chronicle  assert  that  bis  corpse  was 
burnt  on  a  funeral  pyre ;  jiorhaps  the  pagan  priests  wished  this  to  be  so,  Kejstut, 
nn  honest  nature,  a  typical  knight  in  every  sense,  nnd  an  im]'etuous  ppirit,  was 
deilicil  by  the  people  as  the  representative  of  the  national  paganism.  He  unself- 
ishly helped  his  brother  to  obtain  the  grand  ducal  power,  and  was  his  most  loyal 
subject,  friend,  and  guardian.  Himself  a  pagan  by  honest  conviction,  he  was  the 
.last  Lilliuiiiiifiii  prince  ^vho  was  buried  accordiiij^  to  iK-utlH.'n  customs.  Both  added 
to  the  greatneeis  and  fame  of  Lithuania.  While  Olgerd  as  Grand  Duke  united 
Eussian  principalities  with  Lithuania,  conquered  Kiev  itself,  and  so  advanced  the 
frontiers  as  far  south  as  the  Tartar  tribes  of  the  Black  Sea  and  eastward  beymid 
the  Dnieper,  Kcjstnt  took  over  the  protection  of  the  wesbem  frontier  and  the  war 
with  the  combined  knightly  orders. 

The  chroniclers  record  many  noble  features  in  the  life  of  this  great  hero. 
Kejstut  rescued  by  his  intercession  the.commandant  of  a  castle  of  the  Order  who 
wa.s  sentenced  by  the  Lithuanians  to  be  burnt;  he  also  forcibly  e.xpresscd  his 
displ(\i«;i!rc  when  corp«!»»<i  wpr<»  wtmtonlr  mntilnted  on  the  battlefield.  Tf  he 
planned  an  attack  into  tiie  knights'  country  he  used  to  announce  his  intention  to 
thitir  commanders,  and  he  naturally  expected  similar  chivalrous  treatment  from 
the  Order.  When  Covno  was  suddenly  attacked  by  the  knights  in  1362,  he  lodged 
a  protest  at^ainst  such  conduct  befort'  the  far-famed  Omud  blaster  Winrich  von 
KniprtMU'  (1. So  1-1 382).  On  oiu;  occasion,  b«ing  made  prisoner  and  brought  to 
Marieuburg,  he  was  recognised  and  secretly  liberated  by  Alf,  the  servant  assigned 
to  him,  a  Lithuanian  by  birth.  Kejstut  was  almost  beloved  by  the  Order  <m 
a'ceotint  of  bis  chivalrous  spirit.  Once  when  after  the  unsuccessful  siege  of  a  castb 
he  was  compelled  to  crf»s8  a  river  and  was  ne;irly  drowned,  the  marshal  llenntng 
Schindekopf  drew  h'un  out  of  the  water  and  refus^  to  make  him  prisoner. 

For  forty  years  Kejstut  unweariedly  defended  Lithuania,  by  the  people  of 
which  he  was  extolled  as  their  first  national  hero.  The  Order  was  not  able 
to  make  nny  conquests  then^  in  his  time.  In  spite  of  h:s  support  of  paganism, 
Curistianity  itself  continued  to  make  greater  and  greater  progress  in  Kejstut's 
dominions,  although  there  were  naturally  many  martyrs.  Eoman  Catholicism 
alone  oo«ild  strike  no  root  there.  Both  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  monas* 
teries  which  had  existed  in  Wilna  under  Hedymin  were  suspended  under  Olgerd. 
"When,  then,  they  were  reWved  by  the  Boyar  Gastold,  who  went  rA-er  to  rallioH- 
cism  to  please  his  wile,  a  band  of  pagans  attacked  Gastold's  house  and  killed 
seven  monks;  the  othen  were  crucified  and  thrown  into  the  river. 
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Lithuania  in  its  victorious  career  was  bound  sooner  or  later  to  come  into  con- 
tact with  Moscow  and  the  Tartars;  both,  indeed,  aimed  at  the  same  goal,  —  the 
anion  of  Russia  in  their  bands.  If  Otgerd  beat  the  Tartars,  his  snoeess  could 
only  find  a  joyful  response  in  the  hearts  of  the  Russians.  It  was  therefurc  rasy. 
for  him  to  snhju^ate  oii«  Russian  district  after  another.  There  ^vas  no  funda- 
mental distiuciiou  between  Russia  aud  Lithuania  under  Olgerd's  regime.  Only 
in  Moscow  existed  any  dangerous  rival  to  the  Lithuanian  princes.  Olgerd  was 
able  to  postpone  the  decisive  blow.   He  died,  however,  in  1377. 

AfLcr  ni-_;('ril,  Kejstut,  as  the  senior  uf  the.  family,  onc'ht  to  have  mounted  the 
o;rfmil  dural  throne;  l)Ut  in  ac^orrlanre  with  a  wish  of  ]iis  brotlier  he  renounced  his 
claim  in  favour  of  Jagiello  (Jagajlo,  Jagal,  Jagello).  The  latter  was  of  a  ditlerent 
disposition  from  his  father,  Ol^ird.  He  dragged  on  a  dull  existence  without  any 
lofty  aspirations.  He  was  most  diMfttisfied  that  his  uncle,  by  sharing  in  the 
councils  at  Wilna,  influcnr  od  the  conduct  of  afifairs,  and  occasionally  took  liberties, 
as  was  natural  in  an  old  hero  dealing  with  an  inexperienced  nephew  who  was 
indebted  to  him  for  the  grand  dttcal  throne.  Contnry  to  precedent,  Jagiello  first 
allied  himself  with  the  Tartars^ nominally  in  order  to  confront  Moscow  with  their 
help.  He  then,  by  an  equally  gross  breach  witli  the  traditions  of  his  liou.se,  made 
secret  overtures  to  tlic  Teutonic  Order.  He  was  assi.^ted  in  this  by  one  of  liia 
crown  councillors  named  Vojdyllo,  whom  Kejsiut  had  oileiided  on  some  occahiou. 
Jagiello  did  not  concern  himself  about  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  knights ;  in 
fact,  he  concluded  a  secret  treaty  with  the  Order  which  was  aimed  at  Kejstut 

Kejstut,  greatly  annoyed,  surprised  Wilna,  took  his  nephew  prisoner,  and 
discovered  the  original  text  of  the  treaty  with  the  Order.  He  then  mounted  the 
grand  ducal  throne  himself,  gave  Witebsk  and  Krevo  to  Jagiello,  and  then  set 
him  completely  at  liberty,  with  no  other  condition  than  that  be  should  hang  the 
traitor  Vojdyllo.  Then  a  second  relation,  Demeter  Korybut,  ro?:e  against  Kejstnt. 
Jagiello  bVoiight  up  his  forces,  nominally  to  the  aid  of  Kejstut,  but  led  them 
against  Wilna  and  took  it.  The  knights  of  the  Order,  who  were  allied  with 
Jagiello,  soon  advanced.  Troki,  Eejstut's  r^iidenoe,  was  takwt  and  sacked.  Kej-> 
stut  quickly  collected  forces  to  save  his  castles.  Jagiello  then  implored  Kejstut's 
son  Witold,  a  friend  of  hi««,  to  intervene,  since  he  did  not  wish  to  shed  blood 
Kejstut  and  Witold  went,  on  the  guarantee  of  a  third  person,  into  the  CAmp  of 
Jagiello,  and  were  then  thiown  into  chains.  Out  into  a  gl<  »omy  dungeon  at  Krewo, 
Kejstut  was  found  strangled  there  on  the  fifth  day  (1382).  His  body  was  burnt 
according  to  pnpan  rites  (cf.  above,  p.  495).  CM  Lithuania  was  set  ablaze  by  his 
murder ;  the  everlasting  tire  which  burnt  before  the  altar  of  Perkunas  (p.  439) 
was  extinguished. 

Witold,  who  had  made  good  his  escape,  went  to  IfinaOTia  and  thence  to  the 

territory  of  the  Order.  Baptised  according  to  Catholic  rites,  he  took  the  name  of 
his  sponsor,  Wigand,  commander  of  Ragfuit  (Ragnita),  1383.  The  Order,  to  which 
Witold-Wigand  promised  to  cede  8aimaiteu  (north  of  the  river  Memel)  in  the 
event  of  his  having  no  issue,  welcomed  the  new  ally.  But  in  the  latter  the  old, 
and  therefore  more  intense^  hatred  for  the  Teutonic  knights  quickly  overpowered 
his  momenta r}'  thirst  for  vengeance.  He  had  barely  concluded  the  treaty  with 
the  Order  when  ho  sought  and  olttained  a  reconciliation  with  Jagiello.  The  most 
salient  feature  of  Witold's  character  was  a  pronounced  sympathy  with  Lithuania* 
If  he  could  reach  the  desired  goal  by  the  straight  load,  he  did  not  on  oocaaion 
hesitate  at  dubious  methods. 
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7»  POLAND  FROM  THE  END  OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  10  THE 
BEGINNING  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 

A.  The  Union  of  Lithuanul  with  Poland 

Whkn  King  Lewis  I  of  Hungary  and  Poland  (p.  384)  died  at  Tyrnau,  on  Sep- 
tember 11,  1382»  ftoecnrdiiig  to  (he  tenor  of  tbe  treaty  of  Kashau,  conclnded  in 
1374  (p.  488),  oue  of  his  daughters  was  to  obtain  the  Polisli  crown.  He  had 
thrfo  (laugliters, — Catherine,  Maria,  ami  Hedwig.  Catherine  was  intended  for 
Poland,  Maria  was  wedded  to  Sigismund  (Siegmund),  margrave  of  Brandenburg, 
and  Hedw^;  betrothed  to  Duke  William  of  Austria.  Since  Catherine  had  prede- 
ceased lier  father,  the  Polish  crown  was  intended  for  Maria.  But  this  proposal 
was  hardly  acceptable  to  I'oland.  Since  Poland  had  been  greatly  nofrlect^d  by 
LewiB,  it  only  wished  to  acknowledge  that  one  of  Lis  daughters  who  would  pledge 
herself  to  reside  with  her  husband  in  Poland.  Sigismund,  the  prospective  king  of 
Hungary,  could  not  possibly  consent  to  such  an  arrangement  Casimir  tbe  Great 
had  wished  fir;^t  to  strengthen  his  country  econnmically,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
show  a  bolder  front  against  the  Teutonic  Order,  the  most  dan^'LTous  of  Poland's 
foes,  since  it  was  supported  by  all  Western  Europe;  with  this  object  he  had  con- 
cluded a  series  of  treaties  with  his  neighbours.  When  he  concluded  the  succession 
treaty  with  his  nephew  Lewis  of  Hungary,  the  latter  had  to  give  a  pledge  that 
he  would  reconquer  the  lost  provinces  of  Poland  witli  liis  own  forces.  From 
whom  ?  Obviously  only  from  the  Order.  But  Lewis  had  procrastinated ;  the  Polish 
atmosphere  did  not  please  him.  The  Order  thus  increased,  and  with  it  the  German 
element.  As  a  result  of  this,  the  national  fraling  and  the  hatred  of  the  Germans 
grew  so  strong;,  both  in  Poland  and  Lithuania,  that  any  otlier  candidate  would  have 
been  more  accejitablf  to  tho  Poles  and  Lithuanians  than  the  margrave  of  Branden- 
burg. The  Pohsh  statesmen  were  aware  that  if  Sigismund  obtained  the  crown  of 
Poland  this  would  involve  the  loss  of  its  independaioe.  When,  even  in  the  life- 
time of  bis  fiither4n-law,  he  had  come  to  Poland  at  tho  head  f  :  mall  army  in 
order  to  receive  homage,  his  entry  into  Crarnw  was  barred  ;  only  the  towns,  where 
the  German  element  predominated,  received  him  cordially.  Sigismund  was  com- 
pelled, therefore,  to  leave  Poland  without  having  achieved  bis  purpose.  And  so 
the  matter  rested,  since  he  could  not  obtain  any  f  rm  footiug  at  first  even  in 
Hungary  (p.  384). 

The  Polish  throne  was  thus  once  more  regarded  as  vacant.  Prince  Zioniko  of 
Masovia  soon  came  forward,  supported  by  a  large  party  and  the  archbishop  Bod- 
zanta  of  Gnesen,  who  actually  proclaimed  him  Idng,  when  the  envoys  of  the 
queen  mother  Elizabeth  (f  13S7)  appeared,  with  the  declaration  that  Hedw^ 
(bom  1369),  who  was  destined  fur  the  Polish  throne,  would  sonu  come  to  Cracow 
for  coronation.  But  after  vainly  waiting  a  long  time  for  Hedwig,  the  Poles  began 
to  lose  patience.  The  matter  was  not  so  simple.  In  the  first  place,  the  queen 
widow  was  herself  in  d  ui^^ct.  Next,  Hedwig,  although  jost  thirteen  years  old, 
was  betrothed  to  William,  whom  the  Poles  could  never  accept,  nor  would  he  con- 
sent to  give  up  Hedwig.  Only  after  a  declaration  that  the  claims  of  Hedwig  on 
the  Polish  crown  would  bo  regarded  as  waived  if  she  did  not  appear  within  two 
months  in  Poland,  did  Elisabeth  resolve  to  send  her  daughter  to  Poland.  Hedwig, 
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a  child  of  barely  fifteen  years,  came  to  Cracow  at  the  beginning  of  October,  1384, 
accouipanicd  l)y  the  archblsliop  of  Grau  and  tho  bishop  of  C3anad,and  was  crowned 
ou  October  15.  The  first  important  step  taken  by  thti  Polish  statesiueu  had 
succeeded.  The  questioa  now  xemained,  to  fiad  a  suitable  husband  for  tbe 
young  que^ 

(a)  Vladislav  II  Jagiello.  —  National  and  religions  considerations  led  the 
Poleia  to  litbuania.  Poland  as  well  as  Lithuania  fought  against  the  Teutonic  Order 
as  their  common  and  deadly  enemy.  Only  by  combined  efforts  could  they  hope  ' 
to  crush  it.  At  the  same  time  the  thought  of  a  iiiiinn  was  not  new.  Vladislav 
Lokietok,  when  pressed  hard  by  the  Kniglils,  Lad  married  his  son  Ca.simir  to 
Aldona,  a  daughter  of  ^.iedyiuin  (p.  485).  Tiic  idea  tJien  still  prevailed  that  even 
skigle-hatided  they  were  a  match  for  the  Germana.  But  Lithuania  was  now  torn 
by  party  feuds.  New  and  stronger  German  castles  arose  on  its  soil  and  gripped  it 
with  iron  arms.  Another  circumstance  also  favoured  the  rappynr'hfmcnt.  Lithu- 
ania had  been  zealously  addicted  to  paganism,  but  the  number  of  the  Christians 
now  increased  continually.  Kejstut^  Uie  last  pagan  on  the  throne,  was  now  dead. 
Lithuania  was  thus,  from  political  and  religious  reasons,  ripe  for  a  union  with 
Poland,  and  it  Ls  easy  for  two  nations  to  form  a  sincere  alliance  when  a  great 
danger  threatens  both. 

\Vo  do  nut  know  from  which  side  tlie  suggestion  came.  But  since  the  pros- 
pect of  missionary  work  on  a  large  scale  in  Lithuania  and  the  whole  East  was  thus 
o]>uiied  ttp  to  the  Catholic  Ghuix-h  of  Poland,  and  since  Kmita,  the  ^viucial  of 
the  Franciscan  Order,  was  a  trusted  friend  nf  Jagiello,  we  may  supjM»«e  that  — 
apart  from  the  nobility  of  Little  Poland,  who  turned  Uie  scale  and  zealously  advo- 
cated the  union  of  the  two  states — the  Franciscans  chiefly  prepared  the  ground 
in  Lithuania.  The  view  that  paganism  c  uild  nowhere  be  tolerated  was  then  very 
stroni:  in  Kurope ;  tlie  Order  owed  to  it  the  friendship  nf  Western  Europe.  But 
if  tlii.s  preLexl,  Nvliieli  furnished  its  chief  source  of  strength  in  the  struggle 
aguiust  LiLlmauiu,  were  to  be  cut  away,  Lithuania  must  inevitably  accept  Cliris- 
tiaoity.  Then  only  could  the  power  of  the  Boman  Church,  which  was  still  the 
decisive  force  in  Euroiie,  be  made  useful  The  fact  that  Jagiello  with  his  whole 
|i<^o]>!e  n  MilvLil  to  acce]it  riuistinnity  shows  that,  in  spite  of  his  low  moral  char» 
*actcr,  he  w^as  a  far-sighted  statesman. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  year  1385  a  Lithuanian  embassy  to  Cracow  formally 
asked  Hedwig 's  hand  for  their  prince  Jagiello.  Xo  decision  could  be  made  with- 
out consulting  Hedwig's  nn  ther ;  and  messengers  were  therefore  sent  to  Elizabeth. 
The  dislike  felt  by  the  .XLigyars  for  Sigismund  and  William  causeil  a  decision 
in  favour  of  Jagiello.  It  was  certaiuly  withdrawn  again,  and  William  himself 
appeared  in  Cracow,  where  romantic  love  passages  took  place  between  him  and 
the  young  queen.  But  any  opposition  was  wrecked  on  the  firmness  of  the  Polish 
^;indees.  Ou  February  VI,  1386,  Jagiello  made  his  entry  into  Cracow  after  he 
had  accepted  all  the  conditions  proposed.  He  promised  to  throw  iiimself  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Catiholic  Church  with  all  his  still  unbaptised  brothers  and  relations, 
all  the  nobles,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  his  country,  rich  or  poor,  and  to  devote 
his  treasures  to  the  use  of  both  kingdoms.  Further,  In^  jiromised  to  pay  Duke 
William  of  Austria  the  forfeit  of  two  hundred  thousand  guldens,  which  was 
entailed  by  the  repudiation  of  the  marriage  contract,  to  make  good  at  his  own 
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cost  all  the  encroachments  and  curtailments  to  which  the  Polish  Empire  had  been 
sttbjeoted,  to  telease  ftll  Polish  priaonew  of  either  sex,  and  to  unite  for  erer  his 

Lithuanian  and  Russian  dominions  with  the  Polish  crown.  Everything  now 
<Ieiwiided  on  lli^ilwic;.  Tt  wns  plainly  put  to  lier  that  slif  would  not  only  serv'e 
her  own  country,  but  would  perform  a  nioritorious  acltou  in  the  siyhf  uf  God,  if 
a  whole  region  was  won  for  Ciiristiauity  through  her  instrumenti\lity.  Besides 
Hm,  the  news  from  Hungary  must  have  foreed  Hedwig  to  come  to  a  determina- 
tion, where  the  royal  power  was  prierously  imperilled,  and  her  mother's  life  in 
danger.  On  February  15  Jagiello  was  baptised,  together  with  those  of  his 
brothers  and  kinsmen  who  were  present  The  office  of  sponsor,  which  had 
i>een  declined  by  the  Grand  Master  Conrad  of  Botenstein  (1382-1390),  fell  to 
Vladislav  of  Oppeln ;  whence  Jagiello  received  in  baptism  the  name  of  Vladis- 
lav (II).  Then  followed  the  marriage  and  the  cnrnnation  ('Marcli  4.  1386).  After 
that,  Wigand  the  king's  brother  niarrit-d  tlu'  daughter  of  A'l  'di  'nv  of  Oppeln, 
Prince  Jauusa  of  Ivatibor  married  Helene,  niece  of  the  king,  uud  i  riuce  Ziemko  of 
Masovia  the  king's  sister,  Alezandza.  Vladislav  II  Jagiello  of  Lithuania  was  not 
at  first  heieditafy  monazch  of  Poland,  bat  merely  prince  consort  and  regent  of  the 
«mpire. 

There  is  no  more  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  Polish  people,  with  the 
exception  of  the  convmion  to  Chiistiauity,  than  the  union  of  Lithnania  with 
Poland,  whidh  was  completed  in  the  year  1386.  It  gBtve  a  quite  different  aspe(  t  to 
the  Eastern  question,  and  cr>ni}'letLdy  ciianged  the  course  of  history.  Poland,  its(  lf 
too  small  to  jday  any  part  in  the  midst  of  powerful  neighbours,  had  tlr>t  Itaut  upon 
Hungary.  But  that  pohcy  liad  not  proved  to  their  advantage ;  tlie  Fins,  who 
•then  stood  on  a  higher  plane  of  culture,  had  treated  Poland  as  a  province.  Besides 
that,  Polish  interests,  especially  as  against  the  Order,  had  been  neglected. 
Poland  and  Lithuania  had  n-nv  hardly  anything  more  to  ft  ar  from  the  Teutonic 
Knights.  Indeed,  the  Order,  when  dealing  with  a  Christianised  Litiiuauia,  lost 
its  rai$on  tTttre.  Boon  not  merely  the  Emperor,  but  the  Pope,  declared  publicly 
the  Order  had  now  fulfilled  it-<  la^k.  Later  Popes  forbade  the  expeditions  among 
the  lieathen  and  nny  injury  to  Litiiuauia.  A  c<Mitury  had  hardly  t-laps-'d  afttn-  the 
bupti-sm  of  Jagiello  when  the  plan  came  up  that  tlie  Knights  should  be  trans- 
planted to  Podolin,  and  be  employed  in  the  war  against  the  Turks  and  Tartars. 
Besides  this,  the  position  of  Poland  in  the  new  treaty  with  Lithuania  was  far 
more  favourable  than  had  been  the  case  in  the  treaty  with  Hjingaiy.  Poland  now 
stood  hifjher  in  every  resp  'i  t  than  Lithuania.  Further,  Jagiello,  a  thoronirhly 
selfish  character,  liad,  in  return  for  tlie  crown  of  Poland,  formally  given  up  his 
country  to  the  Poles.  Poland  was  the  recipient,  Lithuania  the  donor,  if  we  disre- 
gard the  free  constitution,  the  new  religion,  and  tin  ■  ulruic  which  the  Poles  bad 
to  give  to  the  Lithuanians.  Henceforward  the  will  of  the  Ptdish  king  was  all 
important  in  Lithuania,  or  rather,  since  he  himself  was  of  Uttle  conseijuence,  the 
will  of  the  Polish  alaehta  and  the  Catholic  priesthood.  Lithuania,  three  times  as 
large  as  Poland,  sank  into  an  appanage  nt  Uie  Polish  crown.  Hitherto  there  had 
been  in  Eastern  Europe  three  pohtical  centres,  Poland,  Lithuania,  and  Russia,  not 
to  speak  of  the  Tartar^;,  but  now  the  largest  of  them,  Lithuania,  suddenly  ceased  tc 
exist.  Henceforward  only  Poland  and  Kussia  confronted  each  other,  and  the  time 
was  approaching  when  the  questiw  wonld  he  decided  whidi  of  the  two  was  to 
dominate  Eastern  Europe. 
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Wben  tlie  first  frosts  came  in  the  winter  of  1386-1387,  Jagiello,  accompanied 

bj  priuces  and  grandees,  and  by  numerous  priests  and  Franciscan  monks  as  spir- 
itunl  leaders  of  the  unikrtiikiiig,  marched  to  his  home  in  order,  according  to  his 
promise,  to  baptise  his  subjects.  At  the  beginning  of  January,  1387,  when  the 
ice  built  lirai  bridges  everywhere  in  that  country  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  marslies,  the 
Polish  mission  appeared  at  Wilna.  It  was  just  after  the  long  autumn  festivities, 
a  time  when  the  supplies  of  the  Lithuanians  l>egau  to  fail.  The  missionarie.s, 
however,  brought  a  quantity  of  corn,  new  white  linen  robes,  and  other  presents  f^r 
those  about  to  be  baptised,  and  appeared  ia  state  just  as  Otto,  the  ajKistle  of 
Pometania,  had  formerly  done.  The  will  of  the  prince  had  still  more  \veigiit  in 
Lithuania.  Besides  this,  Vladislav  Jagiello,  in  order  to  win  over  tlie  nobles,  con- 
ferred on  nil  CathohV  "Boynrs,  as  from  Ft  ln-iiary  20,  1387,  all  the  liberties  Avliich 
the  Polish  nobihty  possessed  (the  "  Polish  right").  This  was  the  first  charter  of 
Lithuania.  Concurrently  the  Catholic  Church  was  organised  by  the  creation  and 
splendid  endowment  ef  a  tnshopric  at  Wilna,  with  seven  parish  cbuitlhes  at  Mied- 
nicki,  Meszagole,  Wilkomicrz,  Krevo,  Kiemerczyn,  Hajnovo,  and  Obolcza.  The 
first  bi>liop  was  the  Franciscan  Vasylo,  a  Pole,  formerly  confessor  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  then  bishop  of  Sereth.  The  wooden  image  of  the  god  Perkunas 
stood  on  the  highest  summit  of  the  town  of  Wilna.  The  flames  of  the  unsp- 
.proadialile  Znics(pi.  439)  still  darted  forth  on  the  oak-planted  square  as  the  mis- 
sionary procefsioTi  came  up  the  hill,  singing  holy  songs.  Tlic  sacred  oaks  werf» 
felled,  the  "  eternal "  lire  was  quenched.  A  thundering  Te  Deum,  announced  to 
the  people  the  dawn  of  a  new  era.  Not  a  hand  was  raised  to  protect  the  old  gods. 
Men  and  women  were  then  led  to  the  river,  and  whole  companies  received  one 
name  each, such  as  Stanul, Matulis,  Piotralis,  .Tanulis,  Szezepuli?  (feminine  Jadzuila, 
etr.).  Distinguished  Boyars  were  baptised  singly.  The  same  ceremony  was  per- 
formed in  the  surrounding  country.  The  number  of  tliose  who  were  then  bap- 
tised is  put  at  thirty  thousand.  By  the  end  of  July,  1387,  Jagiello  was  again  in 
Cracow,  and  informed  the  Pope  that  Lithuania  was  converted.  "Among  all 
kings  of  the  world  tliou,  dear  son,  boldest  the  fir^t  jilace  in  our  heart,"  answered 
Urban  VI,  whose  sternness  in  1378  caused  the  great  schism.  But  when  he  fur- 
ther said, "  Bejoioe,  my  son,  that  thou  hast  been  found  again  like  a  hidden  treasure 
and  hast  escaped  destmction,"  these  words,  transferred  to  the  political  world,  aptly 
represented  the  true  state  of  affairs.  Even  in  Germany  there  was  a  pcophacy 
current  that  all  states  would  disappear  errept  Poland  and  Lithuania. 

Various  i>etty  states  of  Eastern  Kuroi>e  now  sought  support  from  the  newly 
created  empire  of  Poland-Lithnania;  Hungary,  for  example,  was  just  then  crip- 
pled by  internal  disturbances.  Soon  after  the  coronation  the  petty  primoes  of 
North  Russia,  inostly  vas=;als  of  Lithuania,  began  to  do  homage  to  the  now  power- 
ful Grand  Duke.  While  Vladislav  Jagiello  still  rcmaiued  in  Lithuania,  Uedwig 
personally  received  the  homage  of  Red  Bnssia,  which,  since  the  times  of  Casi- 
mir  the  Great,  belonged  half  to  the  Hungarian,  half  to  the  Polish  crown,  but 
had  received  fnmi  Txjwis  the  Great  a  Magyar  Starost-Heneral.  In  Lemberg 
the  brothers  I'eter  and  Ponian,  who,  as  Vnivnds  of  ]M(jldavia,  were,  properly 
.si)eaking,  Hungarian  vaii.sul3,  did  homage  to  the  Lithuanian  j  the  Metro|H>htau 
Cyprian  of  Kiev  read  ont  the  formula  of  the  oath  according  to  the  Orthodox 
rites.  In  the  year  1390  a  second  Hungarian  vassal,  Prince  Mircea  the  Elder  of 
WaUachia  (p.  356),  did  homage.  In  the  course  of  the  next  years  the  Voivods 
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of  Bessarabia  and  Transylvania  did  the  same,  and  their  successors  lenewed  this 
oath.  In  the  nurth  the  fear  of  the  German-Livoiiian  Order  and  of  Moscow,  in  the 
south  the  fear  of  the  Turks,  drove  those  small  princes  to  seek  refuge  under  the 
great  ruler.  The  sphere  of  the  influence  of  Poland-Lithuania  expanded  now  from 
eeatosea. 

Meanwliilo  the  Teutonic  Order  had  acquired  more  and  more  territory  by  pur- 
chase and  treaty.  It  roused  up  opposition  against  Vladislav  Jagiello  at  Kome 
and  at  every  European  court.  The  situation  became  especially  grave,  since  in 
vnarj  negotiation  it  constantly  invoked  the  intervention  of  the  empire,  and 
required  actual  obedience  from  Lithuanian  princes.  Vladislav  of  Oppeln  submit- 
ted to  the  Grand  Master  of  Wallenrod  himself  {1301-139r!)  a  scheme  for  the  par- 
tition of  Poland.  Poland-Lithuania  was,  however,  not  free  from  blame.  In  dire 
straits  treaties  were  made  with  the  Knights  and  some  territoiy  was  actually 
ceded ;  but  there  was  bitter  feeling  against  every  arbitrator,  who  assigned  the 
land  in  question  to  tho.  (lermans.  There  was  no  rupture  to  be  feared  in  the 
lifetime  of  Hedwig,  whose  father,  Lewis,  liad  been  a  patron  of  the  Order.  But 
after  her  death  (1399)  the  decision  could  not  long  be  postponed-  Witold, 
Jagiello's  cousin,  was  especially  eager  for  war.  In  the  year  1410  Germany  had 
tliree  kings  or  emperors,  Wen/id,  .lost,  and  Sigismund  (p.  256),  and  would  there- 
fore brinr^  no  help  to  the  Order.  Lithuania  enlisted  Bohemian  mercenaries  and 
secured  the  aid  of  the  Tartars ;  Wiiold  incited  the  Samaiteu  country  to  revolt, 
although  he  had  previously  given  one  hundred  and  fifty  hostages  to  the  Order. 
There  was  nothing  left  fi  >r  these  pocv  wretches  except  to  hang  themselves  on  the 
doors  of  their  prisons.  The  liu.^sian  vassals  of  Lithuania  marched  also  to  their 
assistance. '  Nevertheless,  the  operations  were  by  no  means  easy.  The  Teutonic 
Order,  thm  the  only  power  in  Europe  which  could  mobilise  its  forc^  in  a  fort- 
night, had  splendid  artillery,  excellent  cavalry,  and  a  large  body  of  mercenaries  at 
its  disposal  In  culture  it  stood  then  on  a  distinctly  higher  level  than  Poland. 
The  Grand  Master  Ulrich  von  Jungingen  anticipated  Poland  with  a  declaration 
of  war.  The  tirst  engagement  took  place  in  the  territory  of  the  Order  at  GrUn- 
wald  and  Tannenbeig  on  July  15, 1410 ;  the  army  of  the  Order  was  annihilated. 
The  Polish  army  for  the  first  time  sang  the  Te  Deiivi  (hoyarodzica)  in  the  Polish 
language.  The  chief  credit  of  the  victory  belongs  to  Witold.  Plug'v  f  itlur  of 
the  celebrated  historian,  and  Zbignew  Olesnicki,  later  bishop  of  Cracow  and  iirst 
statesman  of  Poland,  took  part  in  the  battle.  Contemporaries  probably  real- 
ised tlie  far-reaching  effects  of  this  event  more  than  the  writers  of  the  present  day; 
Juhu  Dlugosz,  soon  after  1457,  urged  tliat  the  .spoils  (B".ndcria  Prutcnorum) 
,should  be  kept  for  ever  in  the  L'hurch,  and  that  the  aniiiveisary  should  be  com- 
luemoraied  in  perpetuity.  Tlie  Order,  it  is  true,  tried  its  fortune  repeatedly  after- 
^  wards,  but  always  without  success.  If  Vladishiv  II  Jagiello  had  been  a  true 
soldier  he  could  have  easily  made  himself  mMter  of  Maiienburg,  for  trt-acliery  was 
rife.  Many  of  the  Knights  collected  their  money  and  goods  and  fletl  to  Germany. 
The  writer  who  completed  the  Chronicle  of  tl»e  Land  of  Prussia  "  (commenced  by 
Johann  von  Posi^,  an  official  of  lUesenburg  (PomerautaX  decease  in  1405)  laments 
the  fact  In  spite  of  the  comparatively  favourable  treaty  of  Thorn  on  February  1, 
1411,  the  fall  of  the  Teutonic  Order  was  inevita)»le.  Tlie  Electoral  College  rec- 
ommended tlie  {iroteL'tion  of  the  Order  to  the  emperor  Sigismund,  and  Charles  VI 
ct  France  issued  a  warning  to  Poland  ^  but  such  steps  were  of  little  avail. 
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With  the  collapse  of  the  power  of  the  Order,  the  influence  of  Germany,  hoth. 
natioual  and  political,  on  Ea^buru  Europe  was  broken,  l  iie  empire  lost  its  magic 
oluurm  thero,  while  Poland  became  a  great  Europeaa  ix)wer ;  the  Hussite  move* 
ment,  for  example^  only  became  possible  after  1410.  The  blavuulc  spirit  grew  ao 
strong  that  even  German  culture  could  not  hula  its  own.  Thu  t  llt  ct  of  the  year 
1386,  enhanced  by  the  year  1410,  thus  sigiuties  an  inii>urtaiit  crisis  for  the 
Western  and  Northern  Slavs,  whose  subjugation  would  ceruunly  otherwise  have 
been  accomplished,  as  well  as  a  revival  of  the  Slavonic  movements  Vladislav  II 
Jagidlo  and  Hedwig  had  done  gieai  S'  rvices  in  raising  the  lev^  of  Polish  dvili' 
zation.  Hedwig  first  endowed  a  coUll;!'  ai  ihv  rnivcri^ity  of  Prague  for  such 
Lithuanians  as  studied  theology  there,  and  tlien  obtained  permission  from  Pope 
Boniface  IX  to  found  a  theological  faculty  in  Cracow.  Finally  she  left  her  for- 
tune to  the  University  of  Cracow,  so  tlut  in  the  year  1400  it  was  able  to  leave  th^ 
hamlet  of  Bavol,  near  Cracow,  and  settle  in  its  own  buildings  in  the  city.  The 
kinp  himself  and  the  highest  officials  registered  their  nnirio*?  a«»  the  first  among 
two  hundred  students.  Peter  Wysz  began  with  lectures  in  the  presence  of  the 
king.  After  1410  it  was  possible  to  equip  the  universitv  still  better,  and  it  soon 
flourished.  Nicholas  Copernicus  studied  theology,  ine,  mathematics,  and 
astronomy  there  in  1491.    Srlioola  were  provided,  churLhes  built,  art  studied. 

The  Pomeranian  duke  Bogulslav,  formerly  an  ally  of  the  Urder,  now  did 
homf^  to  the  Polish  king.  Duke  Ernest  the  Iron  of  Styria,  Carinthia,  and 
G^miola.  a  brother  of  that  William  (f  1406)  who  met  with  sneh  humiliating* 
treatment  in  1385  (p.  498),  went  to  Cracow  in  1412,  concluded  a  deft  iipive  and 
ofrensive  alliance  with  Poland,  and  married  a  niece  of  the  king,  the  daughter  of 
Ziemko  of  Masovia,  Cimburgis  (Cecilia  or  Cymbarka;  f  1429),  who  created  a  sen- 
sation by  her  physical  strength,  beauty,  and  her  "  large  li)\s."  She  became  in 
141'5  the  mother  of  Emperor  Frederic  ITT,  and  thus  (after  the  heretlitar}'  Coun- 
tess Johanna  von  Pfirdt,  who  died  in  1351)  the  .second  great  a!i<  i  sti-ess  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburg;  at  the  same  time  she  attained  a  similarly  high  dignity  in 
the  hmm  of  Wettin,  since  her  daughter  Margaretha  (f  14S6)  was  married  to  the 
elector  Fraderic  II  the  Clement.  Tlie  emperor  Sigismnnd  himself,  who  even 
})efore  Tannenberg  had  invaded  the  Cracovian  territory,  concluded  a  truce  with 
Pnland,  and  from  November  8,  1412,  pledged  the  thirteen  towns  of  the  Zips  dis- 
trict (p.  404)  to  Vladislav  Jagiello.  lu  fact,  ju.st  when  the  Hussite  movement 
was  at  its  height,  embnasies  appeared  sev^l  times  in  Ctecow  to  offer  the  crowa 
of  Bohemia  also  to  the  Polish  king. 

But  this  pclifni'',  like  the  further  pro^reps  of  Poland,  wa<»  wn^cked  on  thp  per- 
sonality of  the  king.  Vladislav  II  Jagiello,  unetlucated  and  sensual,  without 
energy  and  deficient  in  military  ability,  was  not  tlie  man  who  might  have  served 
a  great  empire;  burdened  with  a  difficult  constitution  in  critical  times,  although 
from  his  position  as  Grand  Duke  of  Lithuania  he  was  invaluable  as  a  visible  sign  ' 
of  the  union  nnd  was  clever  enough  to  adapt  hiniself  to  the  new  situation.  H& 
was,  besides,  too  inditi'erent  in  most  matters.  His  nobles,  especially  the  bishops, 
managed  everything.  Nevertheless,  a  certain  prepress  is  observable  in  hiin-  if  w» 
picture  him  to  ourselves  how  he  once  had  governed  despotically  as  a  pagan ; 
now  had  to  rule  a  ruliolic  nple  within  almost  constitutional  limits.  Trans- 
planted to  another  soil,  his  disposition  underwent  a  change;  from  a  rude  bar- 
barian he  became  a  soft-hearted  and  absolutely  effeminate  ehanicter.  He  towered 
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above  tiie  princes  of  Mbsoow,  foi  example,  in  culture,   inuminated  hy  the  glory 

of  a  great  victory,  and  as  the  suzerain  of  many  princes,  lie  loved  to  appear  in 
mnfjnificent  state,  like  ]\k  brother-in-law  Si<:,'i-nnirnl,  fur  whom  he  alwavs  showed 
a  certain  weakness.  He  rotle  with  a  suite  oi  one  humired  knights  and  au  escort 
of  six  thoosaod  or  eight  thousaad  horse.  He  was  so  generous  that  the  story  ran 
in  the  territory  of  the  Order  that  he  had  won  the  Pohsh  crown  by  bribery,  and 
his  successors  coniplet<^ly  f^q^jandered  the  crown  lands.  Vlnilislnv  ,TaL,'ii  llo  wns 
four  tiinr-R  innrricd.  After  thi'  death  of  Hedwig  (1399)  he  married  the  daughter 
of  the  Count  of  Cilli,  a  granddaughter  of  Casimir  the  Great  arul  sister  of  that 
Barbara  who»  having  married,  as  her  second  husband,  Sigismund  in  1408,  died 
as  empress  widow  in  1451 ;  next,  Elizabeth  Granovska;  and,  finally  (1422),  he 
espoused,  through  the  in'  di.ition  of  Witdd.  the  'Rii«5sinn  prinrei^s  Sofie  Olfzanska 
of  Kiev  (t  1461).  He  died  oa  May  31, 14o4,  at  Urodek,  liaving  almost  attained 
the  1^  of  eighty-six  yeara 

(h)  Tltc  First  Ja^dlons.  —  His  successors,  rallf»d  after  hiin  Jag(i)ellons,  ruled 
in  Pnlniiil  until  1572  n?  elective,  not  liereditxiry,  kintis.  Tm  the  fifteentli  century 
I'oland  reached  tiiu  higiiec^t  pi»int  in  her  political  history-,  while  iu  the  sixteentli 
hor  oivilization  was  at  its  zenith. 

Some  years  after  the  death  of  Vladislav  II  Jngiellt^  who  had  left  two  Jwns, 
Vladislav  (TIT)  and  Casimir  (IV  Andreas),  an  Hiingnrinn  embassy  appeared  in 
Polaud  iu  1440  which  offered  the  crown  of  Stepiieu  to  Madislav  III,  a  boy  of 
hardy  fifteen  years.  Tear  of  the  Turks  had  caused  this  recourse  to  powwful 
Poland.  This  time  not  merely  the  notables  of  the  national  party,  but  also  the 
bishnpo,  pvf-^n  Olesnicki  of  Ciacnw,  tin-  all-]'0\verfi:l  l.-;ult'r  df  Piilish  }ii)]i<  v,  coun- 
selled acceptance  of  the  oiler.  It  was  wonii  the  struggle  against  tlie  milielicv- 
ers.  Polaud  also  liad  interests  in  the  south.  This  led,  therefore,  to  tlie  hrstwar 
(p.  134)  against  the  Osmans.  The  young  king  fell  at  Varna  on  November  10, 
1444.  The  Hungarians  had,  it  is  true,  chosen  Matthias  Corvinus  king  in  1458, 
and  the  r.oliomians,  Oeorge  of  Podiebrad.  But  after  the  ilenth  of  the  two,  tlie 
Bohemians  first,  and  then  the  Hungariaus,  by  the  choice  of  Vladimir  (II),  a  sou 
of  Ctoimir  (ef.  the  genealogical  tree  on  p.  387),  fell  back  upon  the  house  of  thfr 
Jajjellons.  This  faiuilv  retained  the  crowns  of  Polaml.  IIiniLjarv,  and  Bohemia 
until  lo2rt,  when  Lewis  I-II,  ^on  of  Vladislav  II,  fell  as  the  last  of  the  BohemtaU'- 
Hungorian  branch  at  Jlohacz  (cf.  pp.  150,  270,  and  387). 

More  important  for  the  Polish  Empire  than  the  acquisition  of  the  crowns 
of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  was  the  victorious  advance  to  the  Baltic.  The  Tea* 
tonic  Knights  had  often  tried  after  1410  to  retrieve  their  losses.  Poland  w.is 
compelled  to  wage  a  tedious  war  against  them  during  the  years  1420-1430;  the 
campaign  flagged  greatly.  But  the  dissolution  of  the  Order  could  not  be  staved 
oK  The  estates  of  the  country,  dissatisfied  with  the  rule  of  the  Knights,  took  up 
a  ho.s  tile  attitude;  the  "Lizard  League"  founded  in  1397,  and  the  Prussian  league 
of  1410,  wpFP  openly  and  secretly  ainied  ngain'-'t  the  Order.  Men  took  courage 
and  tried  to  effect  a  nipturc.  After  the  emperor  Frederic  III  in  1453  had  issued 
the  command  that  the  league  was  to  be  dissolved,  the  latter  resolved  to  submit 
to  the  Polish  king,  Oasimir  IV  (Andreas).  In  Febmary,  1454,  twelve  members 
of  the  league  appeared  in  Cracow  and  offered  the  Polish  king  the  possession  of 
Prussia.    Cardinal  Olesnicki  tried  to  dissuade  him.   But  Casimir  accepted  it 
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hesitation  and  immediately  nominiited  the  spukLsinau  of  the  Enighta  | 

i/anl,  Hans  von  Baisen,  to  be  governor,  awardiid  to  the  Prussian  estates  ' 


with 

of  the  Li 

the  rights  of  salvage,  etc.,  and  freed  the  towns  from  the  harbour  dues  known  as 
poundage.  The  Order,  again  defeated  and  actually  driven  out  of  Marienburg, 
was  forced  to  accept  on  flrt^nhpy  ift  ^AAR  tiho  unpalatable  second  treaty  of  Thorn. 
The  whole_pf  AV  t.<ji\  Prussia^  with  Marienburg,  Thorn,  Danzig,  Elbiu^^and  Kulm, 
fell__ta_Polaml.  and  I^udwig  von  Ehrlichshatisen  (1449-1469)  was  compelled  to 
take  the  oatli  of  fealty  to  the  king  of  Poland  for  East  Prussia.  Every  Grand 
Master,  six  months  after  his  election,  was  to  swear  the  oath  of  1<  *yaliy  to  the  king 
for  himself  and  his  followers,  and  in  retum  the  place  of  honour  in  the  Polish 
Diet  at  tho  left  liand  of  ihe  king  was  guaranteed  to  hnn.  The  Master  was  to 
recognise  no  superior  (Poland  excepted)  but  the  Pope,  and  to  conclude  no  alliances 
or  treaties  without  the  sanction  of  the  king.  Prussia  and  Poland  were  to  remain 
united  forever.  Immediately  afterwards  ''suitable  persons'*  from  the  sahjeets  of 
the  Polish  kingdom  were  added  to  the  Prussian  houses  of  the  Teutonic  Order, 
on  conrlition  they  should  not  compose  more  than  half  the  members  of  the  Ordor, 
bub  should  be  also  eligible  to  half  the  otUces  of  the  Order.  The  Grand  Master 
further  could  not  be  deprived  of  his  office  without  the  king's  knowledge.  A  long 
chapter  in  Polish  history  was  thus  closed.  *  With  reluctance  I  saw,"  said  Dlug082, 
"how  Polish  territory  liitlieito  was  divided  among  different  nations,  and  I  count 
myself  and  my  contemporaries  liapity  in  having  been  allowed  to  live  to  see  this 
territory  won  back  again."  Poland  thus  obtained  a  large  town  population,  of 
which  she  had  long  and  deeply  felt  the  want.  The  possession  of  the  month  of 
the  Vistula  and  a  firm  foothold  on  the  Baltic  Sea  was  of  inestimable  value  to 
Poland,  although  she  did  not  use  this  circumstancn  a«  nmch  as  might  have  been 
advantageous  for  the  development  of  her  trade,  nor  succeed  in  making  the 
townsfoUc  Polish. 


B.  The  Internal  Development  of  PoLA2iD  and  its  lit-LAiioN  to  Lithcaxia 

Moke  important  for  Poland  than  its  foreign  relations  was  the  internal  develop- 
ment, that  is  the  development  of  the  constitution  in  the  young  dual  monarchy  and 
the  other  relations  between  Poland  and  TAhnania.  The  diief  task  was  to  secure 

for  all  future  time  the  union  which  had  early  be«a  accompanied  by  such  great  suo> 

cesses.  The  solution  of  this  and  many  other  problems  devolved  upon  Poland  as 
ihe  moiety  of  the  whole  which  was  most  developed  in  civilization  and  politics. 

There  coiUd  be  uo  doubt  as  to  the  foundation  on  which  bhe  constitution  was  to 
be  based.  The  Catholic  religion  was  certainly  the  standard,  by  which  all  reforms 
'  must  be  tested.  This  fundamental  idea  had  already  been  expressed  in  the  docu- 
ment of  February  20,  l.iST,  in  wltich  the  Polish  rights  were  only  granted  to  Cath- 
olic Lithuanians ;  a  s|>eciul  ai  licle  went  so  far  as  Laj  a^^sert  that  any  man  who  leit 
ihe  Catholic  faith  should  ipso  facto  lose  all  pri\ileges.  In  order  Uiat  the  Church 
might  grow  in  the  future,  marriage  V)etween  the  Koman  Catholic  Lithuanians  and 
members  of  the  (Jrei'k  ()ithodox  faitli  was  forbidden;  if,  however,  the  parties  had 
secretly  married,  the  Greelc  ])art\'  was  to  lie  compelled  to  accept  conversion.  The 
non-Catholic  population  was  excluded,  iherefore,  from  all  privileges. 
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(a)  Witold  and  the  Constitution  of  Horodlo.  —  V>\\i  iliis  pdipy  of  defTi-firiiiig 
the  non-Catholic  population,  intelligible  and  wi-e  as  it  was  in  iiseif,  pnnoked  bit- 
terness iu  the  Lithuanian  and  Kussian  districts  and  commotious  in  the  adjoining 
States.  When  Jagiello  was  in  Cracow  iu  1386  he  had«  in  order  to  secure  Lithu* 
ania,  transferred  tito  gnnd  ducal  office  to  his  brother  Skirg(i)eIlo.  One  danger 
tJireatt'iied,  however:  his  coti^'in  Witold  (pp.  496  and  502),  who  had  only  obtained 
Grodno,  seemed  eminently  dissatisfied  with  the  new  turn  of  events.  He  entered 
into  secret  coonecttoos  not  onlv  with  the  Order,  but  also  with  the  Grand  Duke 
Vassilij  Dmitrijevitch  of  Moscow,  and  was  a  suitor  for  the  hand  oi  his  sister  S(>]  >hia. 
The  nnisin  brought  his  Russian  bride  hnme  in  tlie  face  of  the  pxpr<>;*?  pmhibitiou 
of  the  kin^.  An  alliance  of  Lithuania  with  Moscow  uiHueuced  for  the  first  time 
Polish  and  Lithuanian  relations.  The  distinction  between  tiie  Roman  and  tlie  Greek 
faith  became  the  mom  nodoeable,  since  Lithuania  deOnitely  inclined  toward  the 
side  of  the  latter.  Witold  wished  to  take  the  opiwrtuuitj  of  blS  marriage  to  sur- 
prise Wilna.  Jagiello,  who  suspected  even  liis  brother,  who  belonged  to  the  rrreek 
faith,  thought  it  best  to  win  over  Witold  to  his  plans.  The  latter  happened  to  be 
in  the  territory  of  the  Order  when  Bishop  Henr3rof  Plodc  came  to  him  on  a  secret 
mission  from  Jagiello.  Witold  accepted  the  offer,  effected  a  reconciliation  with 
Ja<^ielio  and  Hedwig  at  O^trriv  in  Volhynia,  and  rcfcived  tlie  j^raud  ducal  title, 
while  Skir<fieIlo  was  sent  to  Kiev.  From  that  ilay  WitoM  remained  so  loyal, 
to  the  Catholic  Chm-ch  at  least,  that  Pope  John  XXllI  conferred  on  him  later 
the  title  of  «Man«w  eecsMr. 

The  case  was  different  with  his  loyaltv  to  the  Pollsli  crown.  Tlie  subordinate 
position  which  his  native  land  now  took  as  regards  Poland,  and  perhaps  also  the 
slight  inflicted  upon  the  Orthodox  Church,  in  which  be  was  brought  up,  must  have 
diagrined  a  typical  Lithuanian  like  Witold.  The  great  campaign  which  he  pre- 
pared against  the  Tartars  thrnws  a  jieruliar  liglit  on  his  political  plans.  He  fbd 
himself  with  tlie  thought  of  bringing  the  JIussian  jirincipalities  under  liis  suprem- 
acy in  order  hually  to  make  even  Poland  dependent  on  Lithuania,  lint  if  h© 
wished  to  subjugate  Moscow,  which  was  then  growing,  the  Tartar  power  must  first 
be  crushed.  He  was  d^eated,  however,  on  the  YonkU  in  1399.  His  hopes,  so  far 
as  thev  had  travelled  in  that  direction,  were  buried  in  tliat  reverse. 

The  battle  on  the  Vorskla  was  therefore  momentous  not  only  for  Poland  and 
Lithuania,  but  also  for  all  ilastem  Europe.  .Above  all  it  placed  Lithuania  in  a 
lower  position  towards  Poland.  The  depressed  Witold  now  resolved  to  tighten 
the  bond  with  Poland  and  hurried  to  the  king  at  Cracow.  Now  for  the  first  time 
the  amalgamation  of  the  two  countries  was  seriously  carried  out.  At  the  ))egin- 
niug  of  1401  Witold  assembled  his  Boyars  and  Russian  vassal  princes  at  Wilna ; 
they  all  pledged  themselves  to  help  Poland  with  all  their  forces  and  take  measures 
that,  if  Witold  died,  the  whole  dominions,  inherited  and  acquired,  should  devolve 
on  Vladislav  Jagiello.  Witold  renewed  his  oath  of  homage,  and  the  other  prinres 
followed  his  lead ;  Svidrig(i)ello  alone  aj>pended,  as  the  chronicler  of  the  Order 
relates,  "  an  ill^al  seal "  to  the  document  iu  order  to  testify  to  his  reluctance. 
Immediately  afterwards  the  Polish  dignitaries  held  an  assembly  on  their  side  at 
Badom  on  March  11,  and  equally  gave  the  promise  that  they  would  support  Lithu- 
ania, and  after  tlie  death  of  Vladislav  Jajjiello  would  not  elect  a  king  without 
Witold's  knowledge,  if  a  personal  union  was  concluded  in  1386,  a  constitutional 
vnion  of  the  two  kingdoms  was  now  effected.  The  advantage  lay  with  Poland; 
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Lithuania  was  to  be  iudependent  only  during  tho  li&time  of  Witold,  tiieil  it  would 

be  incorporated  with  tlie  crown  of  Poland. 

When  the  common  danger  threatening  from  the  Teutonic  Order  had  been  dis- 
pdled  alter  the  gr>  at  victory  of  1410,  it  seemed  as  if  the  union  would  break  up,  for 
Witold  believed  that  he  waa  strong  enough  sin^h'-lianded.  Since  the  Polish 
statesmen  had  at  times  almost  spared  the  <  'niet  ,  tliey  might  nearly  be  suspected 
of  having  intentionally  wished  to  keep  the  necessity  of  an  alliance  with  Poland 
continually  before  the  eyes  of  the  Lithuanians.  Witold  for  his  part  valued  West- 
ern civiliffiticHi  too  highly  not  to  form  a  toue  estimate  of  its  blessings.  But  if  he 
wished  to  raise  his  countr}-  to  the  i>lane  of  a  P'uropean  state,  it  was  essential  to 
make  his  peojfle  ('atliolics,  Cathi  licisin  had  yet  another  charm  for  him,  —  it  was 
the  religion  of  chivalry.  Wit«jl<l  had  already  dubbed  several  of  bis  men  as 
knights ;  but  now  a  creation  of  kn^hts  on  a  large  scale  was  planned.  The  PoUsb 
and  Lithuanian  nobles  hurried  in  crowds  to  Horodlo  on  the  F.ug  (1413).  Each 
Polish  clan  adopted  a  Cathtdic  Lithnainaii  P.ftyar,  v^ho  then  received  the  family 
name,  the  arms,  and  all  rights  of  tlie  members  of  that  Polish  family ;  thus,  for 
example,  the  palatine  of  Wilna,  Monvid,  became  a  member  of  the  Leliva  family, 
and  bore  the  same  arms  as  Jasko  of  Tamow.  Witold  himself  named  fortyHteven 
Boyars  as  the  most  worthy.  The  personal  union  of  13S6  and  the  constitutional 
union  of  1401  were  thus  ffillownd  by  the  inauguration  of  brotherhood  between  the 
two  nations.  All  earlier  enactments  were  renewed,  and  the  preliminaries  of  the 
impending  incorporation  of  Lithuania  were  so  far  arranged  that  it  waa  oesolved.  to 
undertake  for  administrative  purposes  a  new  partitioQ  of  the  Tiithnimittn  tanitory 
on  the  polish  model. 

Vladislav  II  Jagiello  on  this  occasion  increased  the  fundamental  privileges  of 
the  nobility  by  an  enactment  of  great  importance  for  the  futiu«.  Henceforward  all 
nobles  of  Polimd  and  Lithuania  were  to  have  the  rights  whenever  it  waa  necessary,, 
of  holding  meetings  and  parliaments,  for  the  benefit  of  the  realm  with  the  sanction 
of  the  kinfi,  at  Luhliu,  Parczov,  or  some  other  suitable  place.  By  this  enactment 
the  Polish  parliament,  as  it  is  styled  in  the  charter,  was  legally  recognised,  and  the 
chief  power  in  the  state  laid  in  the  hands  of  the  nobili^.  While  this  new  parlia- 
mentary constitution  implied  for  Poland  an  enlargement  of  ^™ting  rights,  it  was 
someth  ing  quite  new  for  Lithuania,  which  had  hitherto  been  governed  by  an  absolute 
monarch. 

The  Lithuanians,  in  return  for  their  adoption  of  the  Catholic  religion  and  th» 
surrender  of  political  uuiopendence,  received  &e  same  liberties  and  the  same  con* 

stitution  as  the  Pole-s,  ^  hnse  arms  they  were  permitted  to  bear  as  brothers.  Tlit-ir 
political  Inss  was  comi>t'ii<ai€d  hy  their  newly  acquired  influence  on  tlie  general 
affairs  of  the  empire.  The  two  other  achievements  of  the  Lithuanians,  at  any  rate, 
proved  illusive.  The  greatest  corruption  then  prevailed  in  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Church ;  the  Hussite  and  the  Protestant  movements  soon  disturbed  it.  Nev^he-- 
less  Christianity  lutd  not  yet  lof^t  all  its  ?trengt!i.  But  chivalry  wa^  waning;  it 
had  already  become  untenable  on  military,  economic,  and  social  grounds,  and 
from  the  advanoe  of  civilizati<Hi.  Lithuania  had  only  just  laborioody  intanduoed 
what  Western  Europe  had  already  begim  to  discard. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  constitutirm  of  Horodlo  is  of  rii-sit-c]as.s  importance  from 
the  standpoint  nf  civili/alinn  and  luHtory  generally.  It.-^  nuist  jironiinent  eharac- 
tseristic  is  the  accentuation  of  Catholicity.    The  Poli;jh  statesmen  tried  to  solve 
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tliGir  main  constitutional  problem  by  the  example  of  "Western  Europe.  Did  they 
succeed  ?  The  constitutions  of  the  West  were  equally  based  on  a  Catholic  foun- 
datiunj  but  their  success  was  noi  menaced  by  the  existeuce  of  a  non-Catholic 
element.  Poland,  on  tihe  contrary,  had  two  strong  i-eligiuus  parties  side  by  side. 
That  no  aoooont  was  taken  of  the  Greek  faith  was  atuibutable  to  the  ideas  of 
Western  Europe ;  but  a  political  reason  for  tliis  was  adduced.  "  Difference  uf  faith 
produces  ditlereuce  of  sympathies."  But  subsequeuLly  friction  was  produced  by 
this,  and  rebeUions  broke  out.  Moscow,  seL<:mg  ou  this  weak  spot  in  the  armour 
of  Poland*  proddmed  herself  the  pirotie<^  ol  the  Orthodox  faith  and  brought 
Poland  to  the  ground.  Through  this  vulnerable  point  of  her  oonstitiltioil  Poland 
fell  a  victim  to  the  prevailing  Roman  Catholic  ideas. 

Witold  then  once  more  showed  that  he  towered  above  the  Polish  politicians  in 
atatesmanship^  It  was  dear  to  him  that  the  gulf  must  somehow  be  bridged ;  he 
perceived  the  constitutional  humiliation  of  the  Orthodox  population,  and  found  the 
solution  in  the  idea  of  ecclesiastical  union.  Kmue,  if  an  oppressed  sovereign  sought 
her  aid,  had  formerly  stipulated  for  a  c  )rii[ilet€  adoption  of  the  Catholic  faith,  even 
if  some  occasional  exemptions  were  piuuu:>ed.  But  now  it  was  resolved  to  carry 
out  the  unifiaation  of  the  two  churches  in  such  a  way  that  the  Orthodox  population 
need  only  accept  the  Catholic  articles  of  belief  and  sliow  obedience  to  the  Pope,  but 
in  other  respect.s  should  retain  their  Greek  ritual.  Before  the  spread  of  the  Ilussiic 
niovemeut  men  would  hardly  have  ventured  to  la^v  ijuch  terms  beiure  the  Curia. 
Witold  eoeigi^cally  supported  the  prosecufdon  of  this  plan.  '  It  was  essential  that 
the  Bttsso-Lithuanian  district  with  Kiev  should  he  made  independent  in  Church 
matters  of  the  Metropolitan  at  Moscow.  lu  the  same  year  that  Huss  was  burnt 
at  the  stake  at  Constance  (1415  i  p.  257)  Witold  convened  a  synod  of  the  IIusso- 
Lithuanian  clergy  at  NovotiOTodok  in  Lithuania,  and  prodaimed  the  independence 
of  the  Russo-Lithuanian  Churdi  with  Kiev  as  its  eentre:  Gregm*  Camblak,  raised 
to  lj(!  ^fetropolitan  of  Kiev,  went  in  1418  with  eighteen  snftVaj^n  l)i.<liu]rs  to  Con- 
stance, at  the  command  of  ilie  Cnxnd  Duke,  in  tmier  to  conclude  there  the  union 
with  the  lioman  Church.  Ou  accouuL  of  Lho  dissensions  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Bmnan  Ghxirdi  the  negotiations  fdl  through.  But  the  idea  of  imion  remained. 
Thus  the  union  concluded  at  Florence  in  the  reign  of  Vladislav  III  (cf.  pp.  509  and 
546)  is,  properly  speaking,  the  sequel  of  those  effi  iits.  The  I'lan  was  resumed  in  tlie 
year  1596  under  Sigir-mund  III,  when  a  union  was  agreed  upon  at  Berest ;  and 
so  again  later.  But  tuere  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  plan  of  Witdd  and  the 
later  unions.  Witold  coutemplated  onlj  a  oonatitutioual  equalisation  of  the  Husso* 
Lithuanian  and  Caiholio  i)opulation,  in  which  connection  he,  as  a  statesman,  laid  no 
special  weight  on  creeds,  and  even  protected  the  Jews ;  while  later  the  only  wiih 
was  to  promote  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  spread  of  the  Polish  element. 

The  aeoond  chief  characteristio  of  tiie  Polish  constitution  of  1413  is  the  stress 
laid  on  nationality.  The  Piast  constitution  had  taken  no  accoimt  i  f  otlier 
races  because  it  had  no  enuse  to  (ii>  so.  But  when  in  1201  the  Bohemian  king 
Wenzel  II  became  king  of  Poland  also,  the  Polish  nobility,  following  a  precedent 
under  Henry  II  of  Silesia,  in  the  year  1239,  drew  up  a  charter  that  the  king  should 
oonfer  offices  on  Poles  alone.  The  same  incident  occurred  when  King  Lewis 
of  Hungar}-  reipned  in  Poland,  and  again  at  the  election  of  Jagiello.  This  artiele 
of  the  constitution  raised  a  barrier  between  the  Poles  and  the  other  nations,  and 
thus  strengthened  the  consciousness  of  Polish  nationality. 
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A  third  peculiar  feature  of  the  Polish  constitution  was  its  republican  spirit.  , 
Since  in  TI<h  .h11o  it  was  only  said  generally  that  nobles  might  meet  in  suitable 
localities,  but  it  was  uot  precisely  laid  down  by  whom  or  how  often  they  were  to 
be  summoned  and  how^  many  miglit  be  present,  the  republican  character  of  ibe  con- 
atitution  was  thus  emphasised.  Wherever  several  nobles  met  they  had  ipso  facto  j 
the  ri^ht  to  decide  on  affairs  of  state  ;  this  was  the  source  of  the  later  Sejraiki  and 
confederations.  The  uiiitv  of  the  constitution  was  destroyed  by  it.  "NVlien  an 
attempt  was  made,  iu  154i',  m  liie  Imperial  Diet  to  tix  at  least  the  uumber  of  iheir 
deputies,  the  nobUity  did  not  even  ooooede  tfaat  point  Evety  noUe  was  a  deputy 
by  biiUi  and  had  a  share  in  the  imperial  government  The  anarchy  of  the  faUing 
empire  bad  its  origin  at  Horodln. 

Two  classes  now  guided  the  destinies  of  Poland, — the  Catholic  priesthood  and 
the  nobilitr.  The  peasant  population  and  the  eitixena  of  the  towns  had  no  place 
by  the  side  <  >f  these  two.  The  impoverishment  which  the  privileged  <aders  brought 
iijvm  the  middle  cla.ss  bad  a  most  di.?a.<?trnu?  effect  on  industrj-  and  trade.  The 
j)easautr\ ,  huwever,  were  bound  to  retrograde  in  every  sense.  The  tw  o  [Kiwerful 
parties  were  anxious  natui-ally  to  increase  their  privileges  still  more.  When 
VladislaT  Ji^eUo  in  1426  widied  to  secure  the  succession  of  his  sons,  the  stipulap 
tion  was  required  iu  return  that  for  the  future  only  men  of  noble  birth  should  be 
admitt€<l  to  spiritual  dignities.  This  stipulation  was  not  granted,  because  it  ran 
counter  to  the  custom  of  the  Eomaii  Church  itself ;  but  henceforward  priests  from 
the  oommon  people  were  to  be  excluded  at  any  rate  from  the  cathedral  chapters  at 
Otacow  and  Gnesen.  Jagiello  conferred  a  new  favour  on  the  nobility  at  Jedlno  in 
the  year  1430,  and  in  14.3^  at  Cnicow :  "  wc  promise  and  vnw  that  we  will  not 
allow  any  property-owning  Pole  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  crime,  or  any  penalty  to 
be  inflicted  upon  him  before  he  has  been  assigned  to  and  brought  before  some 
court,  excepting  thieves  and  criminals  caught  red«handed,  as  wdl  as  persons  who 
cannot  or  will  not  give  any  security.  Nobotly  shall  be  deprived  of  his  goods  by  the 
king,  but  only  by  the  sentence  of  the  barons."  This  was  the  Polish  act  of  Habeas 
Corpus. 

In  Lithuania  people  had  long  been  discontented  with  the  state  of  things  created 

by  the  union  with  Poland.  Chiefly  belonging  to  the  Orthodox  communion,  they 
felt  their  reli,uions  and  political  ilej,'radatii>n  the  more  keetdy,  since  they  were 
sociall}'  and  economically  prejudiced  by  it,  and  their  cultr»e  must  in  the  long  run 
inevitably  be  stunted.  In  fine,  it  was  felt  that  lithuania  was  in  an  inferior  position 
as  r^rds  Poland.  This  was  perceived  with  the  greater  bitterness,  since  before 
1386  Lithuania  contained  three  times  as  much  territory  as  Poland.  At  first  the 
opposition  massed  itself  round  Witold.  The  Poles  won  him  over.  Then  he  wished 
,  to  equalise  the  differences  in  a  constitutional  way  by  the  union.  But  he  could  not 
,  overcome  the  politically  inferior  positian  of  Lithuania.  In  a  letter  to  Yladialav 
Jagiello  he  declared  that  the  emi)eror  Sigismund  (Poland's  evil  genius,  in  whose 
]>tiwcr  it  lay  to  hreak  np  the  nninn)  had  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  aiming  at 
the  royal  crown  for  Lithuania.  Witold  in  fact  staked  everything  upon  obtaining 
his  eoronatimi.  He  had  already  invited  Jagiello  and  many  neighbouring  princes  to 
Luck.  The  imperial  embassy,  which  was  to  brii^  him  the  crown,  had  reached  the 
Polish  fr  ontier  when  the  Poles  Itarred  the  way.  Sigismund  and  Jagiello  were  at 
Luck,  when  Witold  died  unexpectedly  (October  27,  1430),  The  danger  thuf?  disap- 
peared.   Witold  probably  did  not  aim  at  a  complete  severance  of  Lithuania  from 
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Poland  or  at  the  status  (which  Sigismund  designed  iinposiiig  an  him)  of  a  vassal  of 

the  (lerman  emperor,  hut  rather  intended  to  place  Lithuania  OH  an  equal  footing 
with  Poland,  and  wished  to  empioy  Germany  for  the  purposa 

(h)  Cadmir  IV  Andnat, — The  Polish  yoke  grew  heavier  after  Witold's  death. 

Thus,  for  example,  Polish  gaixisous  were  tlirown  into  Karaienec  and  other  Podolian 
fortresses  without  any  waraing,  and  Sigisimunl.  tlie  Orancl  Duke  of  Lithuania,  was 
forced  in  the  name  of  Lithuania  to  waive  all  claim  to  i'odolia,  and  actually  to  sur- 
render the  most  important  fortresses  of  Volhynia.  Nor  was  that  all  The  Poles 
demande<I  that  aU  fresh  acquisiti  ns  i  f  tei  ritoty  >liould  be  made  in  the  name  of  the 
crown  of  Poland  alone,  i'inally,  in  all  ju  j^uiiutious  and  treaties  with  foreign  coun- 
tries Lithuania  was  almost  completely  iguoied.  The  malcontents  grouped  them- 
selves round  the  person  of  Svidrigiello  (p.  505)  and  ihe  opposition  found  support 
in  Moscow.  Then  war  was  determined  upon  in  Poland  Svidrig;i^o,  defeated  in 
1435  on  the  river  Svienta,  was  forced  to  recognise  the  suzerainty  of  rulainl  But 
the  opposition  was  not  yet  crushed  by  this  defeat,  and  now  tlie  Grand  Duke  Casimir 
himself,  brother  of  King  Aladislav  III,  put  himself  at  its  head.  The  uoioa  of 
Florence  in  1439,  the  arrangements  of  which  were  promoted  by  the  Polish  states- 
men (Bishop  Olesnicki  received  for  his  services  a  cardinal's  hat),  could  not  hut 
make  the  mort'  had  hLiod  iu  the  Ihisso-Lithiiaiuan  districts,  since  Kinj:^  AHadis- 
lav  ni  at  the  suggestion  uf  the  cardinal  conferred  on  the  united  deii^y  the  same 
rights  which  the  Latin  clergy  enjoyed. 

C^imir  IV  Andreas,  even  after  he  had  become  king  of  Poland  in  1447,  did  not 
alter  his  Litlinanian  proclivities.  On  the  contrar}-,  he  endeavoured  to  change  the 
constitution,  the  defects  of  which  he  had  clearly  recognised.  His  greatest  anxiety 
was  due  to  the  excessive  power  of  the  Catholiu  ecclesiastical  princes,  especially  the 
haughty  behaviour  of  Olesnicki,  who«  being  the  real  originator  of  that  constitution, 
tried  to  overshadow  the  ciowu  itseli  G^mir,  adroitly  making  full  use  of  the 
pchisni  which  then  divided  tlie  "Roman  Church,  forced  the  anti-Pojic  Felix  V  to 
renounce  the  exclusive  right  of  nominating  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  of  his 
empire ;  henceforward  the  king  had  for  six  years  to  fill  ninety  first  places.  By  this 
plan  the  election  of  the  chapters  became  invalid,  and  only  persons  acceptable  to 
the  king  could  be  nominated  to  high  offices.  Casimir  IV  also  passed  tlie  enactment 
tV.nr  the  prrhites  as  landowners  should  he  liable  to  miliiaiy  service,  by  which 
means  the  miiitary  constitution  of  Casimir  the  Great  was  completed. 

The  king  also  planned  to  break  down  the  excessive  power  of  tiie  nobility.  He 
was  at  the  same  time  firmly  resolved  not  to  allow  Lithuania  to  be  overshadowed 
by  Poland ;  lie  reside<l  br  preference  in  the  former  counti}  and  .^urrnunded  liini- 
self  with  Lithuanians.  When  we  hear  what  his  attitude  toward  lk)hemia  and  the 
Hussites  was,  how  in  1449,  in  his  capacity  as  Grand  Buke  of  Lithuania,  he  made 
an  allianoe  with  Grand  Duke  Vasilij  VasUjewitch  against  common  enemies,  — 
the  second  treaty  of  Lithuania  with  ^Moscow,  made  in  the  spirit  of  Witold, — 
how  they  mutually  secured  the  guardiansliip  of  their  children  and  alh'wed  free 
trading  facilities,  and  how  cautious  was  Casimir  in  settling  the  ironiier  on  ilie  side 
of  Moscow,  we  may  fairly  suppose  that  Casimir  courted  eonne(Aions  with  Moscow 
in  order  to  show  a  bolder  front  against  the  Poles,  and  then  to  be  able  to  reform  the 
constitutinn.  He  delayed  to  confirm  tlie  Polish  privileges,  wished  to  institute  a 
trial  for  high  treason  against  the  cardinal,  surrounded  himself  with  younger  men 
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of  Ms  own  views,  and  published  pamphlets  on  the  neoeasitj  of  eonstitntioDel 

reform ;  in  fact,  he  did  not  shrink  fiom  employiDg  tfae  headsman's  axe  in  order  to 
show  the  great  officials  that  tliey  were  not  Tiiasters  of  the  state.  He  hoj^an  by 
favouring  the  lijsser  nobility,  iu  order  to  pit  them  against  the  magnates.  This  policy 
led  later  to  the  change  in  the  constitution.  There  was  popular  talk  in  Lithuania 
of  coDquering  Poddia  hj  force  of  anD9»  and  the  bitterness  befcwe^  Lithuania  and  • 
Poland  soon  reached  such  a  pitch  that  an  open  revolt  of  Lithnania  threatened 
in  145tj.  ' 

If  Casimir  had  persevered  in  his  action  he  would  certainly  have  gained  his  | 
end   But  financial  straits  forced  him  to  conoessioDs.  Poland  was  oonfitmted  with  ; 
a  war  against  the  Order,    The  Slachta,  which  met  at  Cerekwica,  re  fused  to  take  j 
the  field  lipfnre  their  jinxnlpge?  had  been  confirmed.    Casimir  liimsolf  reijinrfl  7 
money,  since  he  wished  to  many  Elizabeth,  the  sister  of  the  Hungarian  king  ' 
Ladislaus  Posthunras;  and  since  according  to  the  laws  the  coimtr)'  had  to  fur-  J 
nidii  the  dowry  foe  tiie  qoeen,  the  king  was  forced  in  1453  to  give  way,  and  at  the  1 
imperial  diet  at  Piotrkov,  in  the  presence  of  twelve  knights  and  twelve  barons,  | 
took  the  constitutional  oath  at  the  hands  of  the  cardinal  whom  he  detested.    The  I 
regal  power  was  still  more  restricted  by  the  appointment  of  four  councillors  as  I 
assessors  to  the  king,  without  whose  o(msent  no  ordinance  of  the  king  should  have  - 
the  force  of  law.   This  first  defeat  of  the  crown  was  followed  by  others  under 
Cteimir's  8ueep5>snrs. 

At  the  same  diet  at  Piotrkov  the  ftu-ther  resolution  was  passed  that  the  diet 
should  for  the  future  conduct  its  deliberations  in  two  separate  group.s,  one  oonsist- 
ii^  of  the  great  dignitaries  {eonstUarii,  haronu,  proeeret),  and  the  other  of  the 
remaining  nobles.  Since  that  time  there  were,  therefore,  two  chambers  iu  Poland, 
—  (be  chamber  of  the  magnates  and  that  of  the  knights.  Casimir  introduced  a 
third  iiuiovation  in  the  year  HQS.  In  order  to  keep  up  the  grant  of  taxes,  he 
commanded  two  plraipotentiaries  to  be  elected  every  two  years  in  each  province, 
who  as  provincial  deputies  should  represent  the  pro\nnces;  but  other  nobles  might 
vol'.nnarily  take  part  in  the  niefMiiic;  of  the  deimlics.  The  cliainber  of  deputies 
{izba  poselaka)  and  the  chamber  of  magnates,  also  called  the  Senate,  deliberated 
independently  of  each  other;  both  together  composed  the  imperial  diet  {sejm  vHilnyy 
Since  the  deputies  had  to  send  home  reports  of  their  labours  rthuiyjne) 
and  iT>ceived  instructions  from  the  provinces,  the  v.h'tle  constituti  u.al  power  lay 
there  (in  the  "nation"), —  a  democracy  based  upon  the  most  popular  element  in 
the  Slaclita. 

From  the  time  of  Casimir  onwards  we  can  notice  two  currents  in  the  national 

life  of  roLiu  l :  [lie  majority  of  the  nobles  worked  for  the  enlargement  of  their 
privil-je-,  whilt;  tlie  set:ond  l>arty  aiTtT^'d  at  strengthening  the  ti  yal  power  and  a 
restrict luu  oi  personal  lilierty.  This  division  of  aims  was  to  be  found  in  every 
State  of  Euiope.  A  coutcmporaiy  of  Gaaimir  was  tlra  Florentme  Nicod^  Machia- 
velli  (1469-1527),  who  in  his  "  Principe,"  which  was  addressed  to  Loreuzo  de' 
Medici  in  1514,  published  a  treatise  for  the  guidance  of  j)rinces,  to  whom  he 
wbhed  to  communicate  tlie  art  of  attaining  an  unrestricted  aiithoritv.  And  at  the 
court  of  Poland  lived  a  representative  of  this  school,  the  humanist  Filippo  Buo- 
naccorsi  (f  1496 ;  better  known  under  the  lAtin  name  of  Callimachus  Experiens), 
to  whom,  together  with  John  Dlugosz,  Casimir  had  intru*ted  the  education  of  his 
chfldnMi.  T5'it  while  in  many  Ktiropnan  poTintries  the  iin]ter:alisiir'  party  won  the 
day,  the  republican  party  iu  Poland  continuously  gained  tlie  upper  hand. 
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(c)  Pduh  legMation  wnder  the  Snu  of  Casmir  IT,  —  Caaimii^fl  bod  and 

successor  Joliii  I  Albeit  (1 102-1501)  vigorously  prosecuied  bis  fathers  plan,  but 
in  the  end,  like  him,  bad  to  acknowledge  failure.  He  is  said  to  have  plauiK  d 
nothing  leas  than  a  coup  d'etat  in  order  to  overclirow  ihe  uobles  and  strengthen  the 
monttralnoal  pow«r.  He  govemed  without  Senate.  Wlien  the  priiiiate  Olea- 
nicki  died,  .3  ohn  Albert  set  his  brother  Frederic  on  the  archiepiscopel  -throne. 
He  introduced  greater  ma^ificpnce  at  court  and  tuaJe  difficulties,  whenever  pos- 
sible, about  the  admission  of  the  magnates.  He  concluded  a  treaty  with  his 
bruiher  Vladislav  (II)  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  (f  1516;  cf.  pp.  265  and  886),  in 
which  th^  pledged  themsdvee  to  help  each  other  "  in  case  of  any  rebellion  <tf 
their  subjects  or  any  attempt  by  them  to  restrict  the  monarchical  power."  The 
most  cei'!iin  means  of  increasing  his  power  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  victorious  war; 
he  proposed  to  conr^uer  Moldavia  for  his  youngest  brother  Sigismund.  All  the 
Ja|!;e31oDe,  with  the  exception  of  Alexander  of  Lithnenia,  assembled  at  Leatsefaan 
in  Hungaiy  in  1494  to  discuss  that  campaign.  Tlu  v  had,  besides,  every  cause  to 
join  forces,  since  the  Hapsburgs  had  concluded  an  alliuuce  with  Moscow  against 
Poland.  Preparations  were  made  under  pretext  uf  a  war  against  the  Turks.  Then 
the  same  situation  came  about  as  under  Casimir, —  the  nobles  would  not  vote  any 
supplies,  and  Albeit  saw  himsdf  compelled  to  grant  extensive  conoessicmB  to  the 
nobility  at  the  diet  at  Piotrkov  in  14'J6.  Besides  this,  he  suffersd  an  OTWwhSihniag 
defeat  in  1497  at  Cozmin  in  tlie  Bukovina  (p.  367). 

The  new  and  at  the  same  tuue  monstrous  feature  of  the  legislation  of  John 
Albert,  extorted  in  1496  bj  the  Slachta,  was  that  it  fonnaUj  eunendered  the 
peasant  population  to  the  nobility.  The  pressure  of  the  Slachta  must  liave  been 
great  indeed  when  it  conld  be  complained  in  the  iliet  that  the  cmmtn--f<ilk  left 
their  fields  in  crowds  and  tliat  the  villages  were  empty.  On  the  basis  of  the 
enactments  of  Casimir  the  Great  (who  huti  checked  emigration  so  far  that  only  a 
peasant  who  had  more  than  one  son  should  be  allowed  to  tend  one  to  school 
or  to  business  in  the  town,  and  then  only  on  a  certificate  from  his  lord)  it  was 
enacted  that  henceforward  in  eveiy  year  only  one  peasant  miglit  leave  his  Nnllage, 
This  restriction  was  nut  moditied  until  iriOl.  In  anothei  article  townsfolk  were 
prohiMted  acquiring  and  owning  pi  j  eny  aooordiug  to  provincial  law.  Fur- 
ther, the  admission  of  non-n(«bles  into  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  was  restricted. 
Formerly,  indeed,  no  nou-nnMes  were  admitted  to  the  higher  oJKces  in  the  cathe- 
drals at  Unesen,  Cracow,  Posen,  and  Block,  but  now  the  superior  posts  genemUy, 
to  the  exduakm  of  foreigners,  were  reser\'ed  for  nati\  e8  of  noble  birth  alone.  These 
two  provisions  were  ostensibly  designed  to  incrraae  the  mOitaiy  force.  If,  accord- 
ing to  the  teui  r  of  ihe  military  system  of  Casimir  the  Great,  only  landowning 
nobles  were  under  any  obligations  of  luilitaiy  service,  in  the  intei-e^<ts  of  public 
defeuce  the  admission  of  nun-nobles  to  ecclesiastical  offices  ought  to  be  prevented, 
and  the  ssile  of  "noble"  projjcrty  to  them  forbidden,  because  they  were  exempt 
from  militarj-  service.  Only  certain  Ijenefices  might  be  coufened  upon  "  plebeians." 
Still  more  unjust  were  the  regulations  as  to  tl.e  prices  of  agricul: nial  i  nuhice. 
Every  palatine  was  to  fix  in  his  own  voivodsbip,  with  ihe  a^.^i.^iauce  oi  the 
starosts,  the  measure  and  price  of  the  crops  and  the  industrial  (iroducts  of  the 
peasants,  that  is  to  say,  of  com,  doth,  and  oUier  things, — an  oppressive  rule  which 
goes  Itack  u>  the  year  1423.  The  articles  concerning  workmen  were  e»|ually  harsh: 
they  were  forbidden  U>  go  to  Prussia  and  Silesia  to  work  at  liar\'est-tide,  iu  order 
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that  there  might  be  no  want  of  labour  in  Poland  and  that  the  wages  might  not 
nec<l  to  be  raised.  The  destitute  were  to  be  employed  on  the  construction  of  for- 
tresses ou  the  Turkish  or  Tartar  frontiers.  The  statute  of  1496  significantly 
racounts  that  there  were  more  beggars  in  the  Tealm  of  Polaiid  than  anywhere  else. 
The  poor  population,  therefore,  took  refuge  by  hundreds  in  thoee  owncfless  districts 
on  the  'Diuopr  wliere  freeilom  and  a  less  degimling  existeoce  were  still  i<>  l>e 
found,  and  they  found  a  suitable  eiiiyiloynieiit  in  campaigns  against  Osmaus  and 
Tartars.    From  these  people  arose  the  avengers  of  Polish  oppression. 

The  same  eharacteristica  are  shown  by  the  laws  passed  under  Albert's  brothers 
Alexander  I  (1501-1506;  see  the  plate  "  Tlie  Coronation  of  Alexander  I  of 
PolamI  at  Cmoow  in  the  Year  1501 ")  aud  Sigisinuud  (Zygmunt)  the  Elder  or 
the  Great  ^1600-1 548 ;  cf.  iu/ra,  pp.  527-534).  The  imperial  diets  were  bent  on 
further  restricting  the  royal  power.  Thus  we  may  call  i^ution  to  the  provision 
that  the  king  had  not  to  decide  anything  hinuelf»  but  merely  to  lead  the  deliber- 
ations of  the  Senate;  for  "an  oli^ai  cliical  povernmpnt  was  better  than  a  inonarchi- 
cal."    FurthLT,  the  fuinous  statute  nuri  declared  that  the  king  lienceforth 

might  not  introduce  any  new  measure  without  the  assent  of  the  Senate  aud  the 
provincial  deputies;  this  strengthened  the  provisions  of  1453  and  1454 

High  offices  were  to  be  conferred  according  to  length  of  service  and  not  at  the 
caprice  of  the  monarch,  f  Jrave  consequences  ensued  from  the  decree  of  tlie  diet  of 
1504,  by  which  the  king  might  not  pledge  or  give  away  ciown  lands  except  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  diet  and  the  assent  of  the  Senate.  The  legislative  proposals 
whu&  aimed  at  the  int  rease  of  the  defensive  powers  of  the  i-ealm  are  notewoitby, 
and  they  would  doubtle.ss  have  achieved  their  purpose  had  tliey  been  carried  out. 
According  to  tliem,  not  merely  were  the  townsfolk  who  owned  landed  property 
liable  to  military  service,  but  every  tenth  man  fi-om  the  country  population  was  to 
be  drafted  Into  the  nuUitia  (potpdiU  rtmenUX  whidi  was  then  intended  to  fonn  the 
basis  of  the  military  organisation  of  the  kingdom.  The  diets  under  Sigismund 
frequently  occu])ied  themselves  with  this  tjuestion.  Fnder  him  the  liberty  of  the 
peasants  to  leave  their  homes  was  still  more  restricted,  since  they  were  made 
solely  and  absolutely  dependent  on  the  lord,  while  the  rights  of  private  jurisdiction 
were  extended.  In  the  legislative  enactments  of  ^lelnik,  of  1501,  which,  however, 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Volu/nin"  Uijum  of  Jan  Laski  [John  a  Lasco;  1466- 
1531],  it  is  laid  down  that,  in  case  the  king  should  prosecute  any  innocent  person, 
or  not  conform  to  the  enactments  of  the  council  aud  act  contrary  to  tlie  well- 
heittg  of  the  empire  the  whole  empire  was  released  from  the  oath  of  loyalty  and 
m^ht  regard  the  king  as  a  tyrant  and  a  foe. 

Such  proceedings  could  not  produce  anv  good  impression  in  Lithuania.  \^Tien 
John  Albert's  brother,  Alexander,  became  Grand  Duke  of  Lithuania,  this  was  done 
'  without  the  assent  of  Poland.  The  union,  therefore,  was  formaUy  non-existent, 
Alexander,  in  foot,  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  Witold  ami  C  a^imir,  since  he  similarly 
entered  into  alliance  with  Mohcow.  Only  the  war  against  the  Order  brought  both 
parties  quickly  together  again. 
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THE  CORONATION  OF  ALEXANDER  I.  OF  POLAND  AT  CBAOOW 

IN  THE  TEAR  1501 

The  rornnation  of  Alexamk'r  1.,  sccotjil  son  of  tho  .Tagollon  Casimii'  IV.,  took  place 
in  the  chureh  of  St.  Mary  at  Ciucow.  The  artist  lia.>^  skilfully  cli(>^en  the  luonient  wheu 
the  crown  is  placed  on  the  head  of  the  chosen  monan  li,  knei  Hu^'  liefor©  the  altak>,  hf  tlM 
AichbisI»oj»  of  (^nesen.  On  either  sido  of  tlie  king  kneel  the  Bishops  of  Posen  and 
Cracow,  who  ranked  immediately  after  the  Artliinsliop  in  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  of 
Poland,  and  who  had  to  take  part  with  him  in  the  coronnt  ion  en  emony.  At  the  si<le  of  the 
rtltar  stand  throe  other  prolntos.  pprhnps  the  ISi.'-hops  of  Kujawifii,  \Viliio  and  Plock.  To 
the  right,  to  the  left,  juid  iu  the  cent  re  stiiuds  a  kwyw  of  the  regalia;  one  holds  the 
sceptre,  the  other  the  orb,  the  third  the  sword.  In  the  corner  to  the  left  stands  a  yoitog 
priest  with  the  cross.  Further  off,  on  the  right  side  of  tho  altar,  stand  the  representatives 
of  various  religious  orders.  In  the  nave,  in  front  of  the  ult&r,  ou  the  right,  some  ladies 
of  rank  are  grouped  ;  one,  Avho  stands  apart,  and  slightly  to  the  oeiitre,  in  aae[iaiate  apaoe^ 
seenis  to  be  the  queen.    The  congregation  appears  below  in  the  corner  of  the  picture. 

As  the  crown  nere  diffei-s  from  other  representiitions  thereof  on  the  Polish  monuments, 
and  even  on  one  of  this  stime  king,  Alexander  l.,and  as  the  grouping  of  all  the  bishops 
on  one  side  of  the  altar  was  veiy  unusual,  we  may  conclude,  both  on  these  and  on  other 
ftrounds,  that  the  artist  was  neither  an  eye-witnera  of  the  ceremony  nor  a  cleric.  For 
.atistic  reasons,  he  so  arniuged  his  picture  iluit  the  left  side  waa  neglected,  and  every- 
thing was  brought  to  the  right.  It  is  only  thus  we  can  explain  the  introduction  of  a 
portion  only  of  the  iron  rood-screen  on  the  right,  whereas  this  muat  oertaialy  have 

extended  lu'ro-s  the  uliole  of  tlie  chancel,  dividing  it  from  the  nave.  NeTertheleSR,  this 
interesting  miniature  ia  of  great  artistic  and  historic  value. 


IXaCRlFTION. 

Incipit  ordo  ad  regem  benedieendum  con- 
secmndum  «t  coronandam.  qnando  novus  a 
Cleroet  poimlo  in  I'egcm  (iubliiuAtur.  ot  iirimo, 
iinteqtiiim  ex>/at  de  chalamo,  induatur  vcstibu.s 
cum  or:itii>ni!)ii>  infra  aeriptit  j  ante  inda- 
nienluiij  iliciilur  I'Tiun  : 

Qu;iri-  fr.'imi.-rai;t  tcciiio.'  et  limor  donisf, 
l>frmaDeDB  u^qiie  ad  liueu, 

et  9.taUai  Induatar.  Primo  iadoatur  tnnlea 
diceiui: 

Ut  dillgan  iuilitiam  .  .  . 


^  TBANSLilTION. 

The  order  begins  with  the  benediction,  con- 
I    Eiecration  and  coronation  of  tbe  kin^'  wbon  a 
ni  w  one  !.•<  rai.sed  lo  the  <5i^-iiity  by  tiie  f  li  rsiy 
and  |>t't)j)lo.    Itiil  fnM.  hcl'oie  LsMiin^'  iroin  his 
chamber,  he  shiill  be  invested,  the  while  the 
prayers  pivcn  Iji  .  iw  are  recited.    Betore  his 
investit  iirt  -.hall  be  s.iiil  : 
'        "Why  du  the  heathen  rage"  ^P^al^^  ii.  1)  and 
i     ••  The  fear  of  the  Ix)rd  "  (Proverbs  xiv.  27)  to  tlie 
I     end,  and  after  this  he  shall  be  robed.    A  lUDio 
)     shall  fuM  be  |>ut  upon  him,  and  he  sbati  asj  : 
I    '*  That  1  may  love  jostice  "  (Wiadom  i.  i). 
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8.  SUSSIA.  rBOM  1260  TO  HER  ADMISSION  AMONG  THB  GBSAT 

POWEBS  (IHE  VOLGA  AGE) 

Under  the  Tartar  supremacy  the  place  of  Vladimir  (in  the  principality  of 
Snsdal)  as  the  residence  of  the  (irand  Duke  and  the  capital  of  Eussia,  was  taken 
by  MuiH^ow,  wliich  lay  to  the  west  uf  it  on  the  aiuaii  river  Mubkvu  {inde  maps  in 
this  Toli]iiie)w  The  Giand  Dukes^  as  Nikolai  M.  Eammsin  justly  observef^  while 
ftjigmffing  Ihe  modest  title  of  aetvants  of  the  Khan,  became  gradually  powerful 
monarchs.  By  thia  jKilicy  the  way  was  paved  foi'  the  rise  of  despotic  power  in 
Bussia,  and  the  princely  house,  in  Moscow  m  formerly  in  Vladimii-,  had  a  detinite 
aim  befcne  their  eyes.  They  were  tespousible  to  the  Khan  for  the  maintenance  of 
public  order  in  Russia,  assnmed,  ss  general  i^enta  of  the  Khan,  the  ooUection  ci 
taxes  throughout  Russia  in  order  to  be  spared  the  torment  of  Tartar  tax-gatherers, 
and  thus  were  able  to  act  unscrupulously  towards  their  own  subi(;ct.s  and  other 
princes,  and  showed  no  mercy,  since  they  received  none  themselves  in  ^arai.  The 
other  independent  princes  loet  in  prestige,  and  no  less  so  tiie  popular  assemblies 
and  the  nobility.  Every  one  from  fear  of  the  Mongol  bowed  bef<ne  the  Grand 
Dukes  of  Moscow.  They  drew  from  ilie  farnnng  of  the  revenue  not  merely  finan- 
cial but  also  political  strength.  The  Tartar  tribute  was  exacted  by  Moscow  even 
•wbaa.  it  was  not  necessary  to  pay  it  to  die  Tartan^  and  the  people  paid  it  without 
munmuing.  Thanks  to  this  circurastanoe,  Moscow  had  always  laige  sums  of 
money  at  its  dispisal,  and  Russia  iu  this  way  grew  accustomed  by  the  fourteenth 
century  to  see  in  it  the  capital  of  tlie  country. 

These  princes  of  Moscow  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries 
wero  unpleasing  figures,  hardi,  selfish,  and  shrinking  fnnn  no  steps  which  led  to 
power.  It  is  a  repugnant  task  in  these  modem  times  to  r^  the  accounts  of  the 
degradation  and  meanness  of  most  of  them  in  their  dealings  with  tlie  Mongols. 
But  it  was  a  political  necessity,  and  we  must  not  forget  that  feelings  are  out  of 
place  in  politics.  lithnania  and  afterwards  Poland  were  willing  to  form  leagues 
-witli  the  Tartars  against  Russia,  and  actually  did  so.  Only  such  unscrupulous, 
unfading  but  diplomatic  rulers  as  the  ^fuscovite  were  could  have  saved  Russia 
in  its  helpless  and  desperate  plight  from  the  Mongols  and  other  neighbouring 
nations. 

A.  MoBC»w  VROM  Bahibl  Aubzahdbotitch  to  Wabdlu  II  (1263-1463) 

Thb  first  known  prince  of  Moscow  was  Michael  the  Bold  (after  1248),  youiigar 
brother  of  Alexander  Nevski  (p.  467).    The  true  founder  of  the  princedom  was 

Nevski's  son,  Daniel  (1263-130"),  who  had  recei\'ed  Moscow  as  au  appanage. 
He  increased  his  territory',  founded  convents,  encouiaged  trade,  and  made  a  good 
waterway  uu  the  Muskvti.  When  he  died  iu  1803  he  left  to  his  sous  Jurij, 
Paniloviteh  (1303-1325),  and  Ivan  (1328-1341)  a  compact  territory,  which  they 
still  further  enlarged.  Jurij  was  the  first  who,  liter  the  death  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Andn^j  Alexandro\'itch  of  Vladimir,  came  forward  in  1304  as  a  claimant  of  the 
grand  ducal  title;  but  his  second  uncle,  Michael  of  Tver,  had,  as  the  eldest  of 
Hie  funily,  a  better  daim  to  it  Both  went  to  thdtr  superior  lord  at  Saiai  and 
tried  to  defeat  each  other  by  bribery  and  intrigues.  A  dvil  war  lims  bnlEe  out 
between  Moscow  and  Tver,  which  lasted  almost  thirty  yean,  revealed  staidiii^ 
vou  T-» 
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depths  of  basencsss,  and  co«t  the  life  of  several  princes.  Mos^cow  ('\  en*  njUy  won. 
JurijjWho  nmrried  iu  1310  KouLchaka,  Uie  favourite  sister  of  Uzbcg  iviiuii,  became 
Grand  Duke  Ivan  I,  sumamed  Ealita,  from  the  purse  wldch  lie  wore  in  order  to 
distribute  alms,  knew  how  to  win  over  the  Church  and  to  induoe  tiie  Metropolitan 
Peter  of  Vladimir  to  settle  at  "Moscow  ;  Tlieoguusl,  Peter's  successor,  also  resided  in 
Moscow,  which  ranked  as  the  capital  after  132S.  No  Pussiau  prince  made  so 
many  jooraeye  to  the  Horde  as  Ealita.  He  so  completely  won  over  the  Mongols 
that  they  entrusted  him  with  the  government  of  the  airairs  of  his  kingdom,  and 
even  placed  an  army  at  liis  disposal.  Peace  reigiied  fnr  years  in  Russia.  The 
anialgamalion  of  the  two  nations  (cf.  p.  4<if>)  made  rapid  strides.  This  wi«e  p-»liry 
was  the  more  profitable  since  the  mighty  U^beg  (1312-1340)  ilieu  sal  on  the 
tiirane  of  Kiptehak.  Kalita  was  himself  a  merchant  prince  and  in  favour  of 
Uzbeg,  and  the  \vide  expanse  of  the  Mongol  Empire  helped  the  Busstan  ti«d9» 
Ivan  took  upon  hiiitself  the  duty  of  levying  the  tHbrite  from  Russia. 

The  same  policy  was  followed  by  his  sous  Simeon  the  Pi-oud  (Gordyi;  1341— 
1353)  and  Ivan  n  (1353-1359).  Simeon  (Semen)  even  ventured  to  assume  the 
title  **  Grand  Dake  of  all  Eussia."  Other  times  had  come.  The  Hraiid  Duke  had 
formerly  bcpu  to  all  other  ]>nnces  "  father"  or  "  elder  limther,"  now  he  was  for  all. 
his  relaiiijus  '*  lord"  (f/ospodin).  All  had  to  feel  the  weiglit  of  his  hand.  "Wlien 
Novgorod,  which  had  become  a  dependency  of  Moscow,  tried  to  gain  freedom,  it 
•was  punished  with  severity,  and  the  obligation  imposed  on  it  that  in  the  future  the 
municipal  officials  should  kneel  barefooted  before  the  assembly  of  the  i)rince8  and 
entreat  their  nierev.  "We  ti'itice  here  the  iatluence  of  Mongolian  ciisti'in''.  But 
the  necessity  for  this  severity  is  shown  by  tlie  reign  of  Simeon's  brotlier  ivan  II» 
whose  weakness  rendered  insecure  all  the  successes  that  Itad  been  achieved 

The  position  of  Russia  had  meantime  improved.  Wlule  the  Mu'-c-n  iu»  princes 
slowly  iiiute<l  tlie  i;ussirm  eoimtries  in  tlieir  Ii.iikIs,  tlic  Monf^'ol  --tate  began  tt> 
break  up.  Sorne  ^mrts  of  tlie  vast  empire  made  themselves  inde]iendent  of  Sarai 
imder  Khans  of  their  own,  —  the  same  process  which  had  formerly  ruined  Russia. 
Hie  son  of  Ivan  II,  Dmitrij  Ivanovitch  (1362-1389),  was  soon  strong  enough  Uy 
defy  the  wiU  of  the  Tartars  and  to  govern  in  Russia  as  he  thought  best;  in  1376 
he  actually  made  two  petty  Tartar  prince"*  his  tributaries.  "\Mien  in  the  same  year 
he  conquered  a  governor  of  the  able  Mauaj  Kliau,  he  exclaimed  "  God  is  with  us; 
their  day  is  over.**  But  that  was  premature.  Manaj  collected  an  immense  anny» 
and  at  the  same  time  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Lithuanian  ])rince  Jagiello  ([X  496). 
Dmitrij  also  rallied  inanr  pritiecf?  munil  him,  and  .'Jlrcnfrthencd  himself  by  ]irayer 
in  the  Church  of  the  Assumption,  before  he  rode  to  the  Ijaltietieid.  Ail  ielt  keenly 
that  a  religious  war  impended.  Mauaj  is  said  to  have  threatened  to  d<^troy  all 
the  churdies  and  bring  over  Buasia  to  Islam.  The  battle  took  place  on  the  8th 
of  September,  1380,  on  the  plain  of  Kulikovo  (at  the  confluence  of  the  Nep^ed^'a 
and  the  Don),  and  was  decided  in  favour  of  Ruspia.  Fifteen  Russian  princes 
were  left  on  the  field.  Dmitrij  received  the  sumanje  ui  Douskoj,  the  Victor  of  the 
Don.  On  that  very  day  Jagiello  of  Lithuania  had  been  only  a  lew  miles  away 
from  the  Tartars ;  his  junction  xdth  Manaj  would  eerteialy  have  changed  the 
result.  The  rejoiciugs  fit  this  fir«^t  great  victory  were  immense;  J^fope'nv,  the  new 
capital  of  Russia,  thus  received  its  baptism  of  war.  Even  ii  the  Tartar  yoke  waa 
far  from  being  sliaken  off  by  this,  it  was  yet  seen  that  the  Buwians  in  their  long 
servitude  had  not  foigptten  how  to  draw  the  awcwd  for  freedom  and  honour.  Hmj 
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had  now  learnt  ilMt  the  Mongola  wen  not  inTindble;  and  Uieir  oourage  and 
chaiacter  were  increased. 

Not  the  less  impnrt:\iit  for  the  unification  of  Ivu«?ia  was  the  enactment  of 
Dmitrij,  by  which  primogeniture  became  the  law  of  the  land.  The  eldest  sun  uf 
the  Gnind  Buke^  not  the  ddest  of  the  stock,  was  henoeforward  to  succeed  his 
father.  Bj  this  law,  of  which  we  have  no  details,  the  family  disputes  of  the 
ruling  house  were  not  indeed  completely  ended,  Imt.  hiipjiily  for  Russia,  were 
restricteil.  T)ie  ^nn  of  Donskoj,  Vas(s)!lij  1  Dmitrijevitch  (1389-1425),  now  suc- 
ceedeil  in  accordance  with  this  law  of  succession. 

Under  Vasilij's  euooessor,  Yaeilij  II  Vasilijevitch  (1425-1462),  a  dispute  onoe 
more  broke  out  between  the  supporters  of  the  old  nile  oi  *  Seniority  "  and  the 
new  rtile  of  "Primogeniture."  Jurij  Dmitrijcvitch  was  opposed  to  tlie  grandson 
of  Dmitrij  Uonskoj,  the  uncle  to  llie  nephew  (see  genealogical  table  at  page  452). 
The  amhaasador  sent  from  Mceoow  saved  the  cause  of  his  master  at  Simu  by  a 
speech  which  throws  a  floi^d  of  light  upon  the  situation.  "All  powerful  Czar,"  so 
Vsevoloshkij  in  1431  addressed  tlugh  Mahmet,  "allow  mc  to  s]ieak,  who  am  the 
Grand  Duke's  slave.  My  master,  the  Grand  Duke,  solicits  the  thn)ne  of  the 
Grand  Duch}-,  which  is  entirely  thy  property,  without  any  other  claim  thereto  but 
through  thy  good  will,  thy  consent,  and  thy  warrant  Thou  disposest  of  it  as  thou 
thinkest  fit.  The  prince  Jurij  Dmitrijovitch,  his  uncle,  on  the  other  hand,  claims 
the  Grand  Duchy,  according  to  the  enactment  and  last  will  of  his  father,  but  not  as 
a  favour  of  thy  omnipotence."  The  sp^ch  did  its  work  ;  the  Khan  commanded  that 
Jurij  should  htticeforward  lead  his  nephew's  horse  by  the  l»idle.  "  Thus  the  prise 
in  this  contest  of  humility  was  assigned  to  the  prince  of  Moscow."  At  Yasilij's 
coronation  (i^tich  cei-emonifs  Iiave  always  Likon  ]>lacc  at  !\foscow  since  tliat  day)  a 
Mongolian  Baskak  was  present.  Vladimir,  the  old  capital,  now  lost  the  last  trace 
of  its  glor)'.  The  war  between  uncle  and  nephew  was  continued  in  spite  of  the 
decision  of  the  Xhan.  It  was  then  seen  how  dependent  the  people  were  on  their 
prince.  AVhen  Vasilij,  ousted  by  his  imcle,  had  Kostroma  (Kolmnna)  assijined  him 
as  residence,  the  Muscovites  left  tlieir  eity  in  crr»wds  and  joined  hiiu  at  Xosiruma; 
the  uncle,  who  could  not  maintain  his  po.sitiuu  in  Moscow,  now  voluntarily  withdrew. 
And  when  Vasilij  11  entered  Moscow  for  the  second  time,  the  people  thronged  round 
him ''like  bees  round  their  queen,"  says  a  chronicler.  He  died,  blinded  in  1446 
hy  a  eon  of  Jurij  (hence  called  Temnyi),  on  the  17th  of  March,  1462. 

£.  TaK  UmncATioir  of  Bubsia  ttndeb  Itan  III  to  Itan  IV  (1462-1584) 

The  f^  of  the  Tartar  power  rendered  the  consolidation  of  Bussia  possible. 

The  unerring  persistent  policy  of  the  Muso^)vite  princes  was  destined  to  bear  good 
fruit.  Their  aim  was  to  shake  off  the  Tartar  yoke  and  to  "  join  "  all  formerly 
liussian  countries,  that  is  to  say,  to  reunite  them  in  one  empire.  Ivan  III  (1462- 
1505),  who  now  mounted  the  throne  as  "  sole  monarch,"  his  son  VasUij  III  (1605- 
lo.33),  and  his  grandson  Ivan  IV  (1688-1584),  sumamed  the  Terrible  (see  ^plttbe 
facing  ]<a^e  511)),  effected  this  junction  of  Bussia,  although  they  were  the  reverse 
of  heroic  soldiers. 

(a)  Ivan  III.  —  Ivan  III,  the  most  important  among  them,  was  the  model  of  n 
Susdalian  and  Muscovite  ruleii  a  cdd,  heartless,  and  calculating  stateniiMia  His 
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policy  was  markedly  influenced  by  his  second  marriage  with  Sophia  (Zotf),  a  niece 
of  the'last  Byzantine  emperor,  who  had  been  educated  in  Rome  at  the  papal  court. 
Cardinal  John  (Basilius)  Bessarion  (the  humanist  and  advocate  of  the  union  of  the 
diniches)*  had  first  prompted  ibat  alliance.  The  proposal  in  quesdoii  nached 
the  Chraud  Duke,  tiien  twenty  yean  old,  in  1469,  and  had  been  received  bj  the 
Boyars  with  enthusiasm.  In  the  year  1472  Sophia  entered  Moscow  accompanied 
by  many  of  her  countrymen  and  by  the  papal  legate  Antonio,  and  her  arrival 
brought  a  new  spirit  into  the  Ktissian  court.  She  it  was  who  realised  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  Mongol  yoke.  Moscow  regarded  itself  now  as  the  heir  of  Byzantium 
and  Ivan  adopted  the  double-headed  Byzantine  eagle  as  the  new  arms  of  Kussia 
(cf.  p.  144).  The  outlook  of  Uvissian  ]x)licy  widened ;  henceforward  Bussia  was 
r^arded  as  the  representative  and  seat  of  orthodoxy.  Moscow  took  up  the  cause 
of  the  Greek  Ghrirtians  in  the  East  and  actually  waged  war  in  the  name  of  this 
idea,  which  was  taranslated  into  deeds  against  the  Osmans  in  the  eig]iteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries.  The  Poj'e  indeed,  when  he  .sent  the  fair  la  ughter  of  the 
Palaiolqgi  to  Kussia,  was  intent  on  the  plan  of  winning  the  whole  oi  Kussia  for 
Rome ;  but  the  cunning  of  the  Russian  sovereign  frustrated  such  intentions.  Ivan 
derived  all  possible  advantages  from  that  alliance  without  conferring  the  sli^itest 
benefits  in  return.  The  entry  of  the  Tioiuan  legate  into  !\r()Scow  was  a  luimiliation 
for  Kome he  was  forced  to  put  aside  the  silver  crucifix,  whi  •!i  he  wished  to  be 
borne  in  Iront  of  him,  and  to  face  an  argument  with  a  learned  Kussiau  monk, 
which  only  caused  him  annoyance.  Even  the  young  Greek  princess,  once  anived 
on  Russian  soil,  seemed  to  have  fbigotten  her  Boman  edncaticm  and  her  papal 
benefactor. 

It  was  Sophia  also  who  taught  her  husband  "  the  secret  of  despotism."  Ivan 
came  forward  now  in  a  quite  diCTerent  eharacter  from  the  earUer  Grand  Dukes. 

He  stoixl  before  the  eyes  of  the  Russians  like  an  avenging  deifyt  &nd  was  called 
not  only  the  "  Great"  but  the  "Awful  "  {gtvosnyi ;  the  surname  "Terrible  "  suits 
Ivan  TV  l)ettei).  He  inflicted  death  i)enaliips  and  martynloni.s  la\'i'ihlv.  "When  be 
slept  alter  meal^,  the  Buyars  anxiously  kept  watch  by  him ;  woiuuu  iumt^ni  at  his 
gase.  He  treated  foreign  potentates  with  almost  Oriental  presumption.  When 
the  Mongol  Khan  Ahmed  sent  envoys  with  his  portrait,  in  order  to  demand  the 
tribute,  he  stamped  on  the  portrait,  and  ordered  all  the  envov.s  to  be  killed  except 
one  who  was  to  bring  the  tidings  to  Astrakhan.  He  communicated  with  the  Mon- 
gol envoys  only  throng  officii  of  the  second  rank.  In  a  word,  the  bearing  of 
the  Grand  Duke  testified  to  unbounded  pride  of  sovereignty.  He  governed  without 
the  Boyars;  when  one  of  them  complained  that  the  Grand  Duke  decided  every 
point  alone,  he  was  beheaded.  Herberstein  (cf.  the  explanation  to  Fi>jure  6  of  the 
plate  at  ^lage  452)  asserts  that  no  monarch  in  Europe  was  so  implicitly  obeyed  by 
his  subjects  as  the  Grand  Duke  of  Bussia.  This  sdf'oonsciousness  of  the  Busaian 
court  often,  indeed,  amounted  to  an  absurdity,  and  barbarous  customs  considerably 
detracted  from  the  magnificence  which  was  displayed  at  the  reception  of  foreign 
embassies. 

Ivan  carried  oo.  the  work  of  uniting  Russia  in  the  moat  unaompulous  manner. 
He  began  by  entering  into  a  series  of  contiacta  with  his  rslations,  in  order  to  secure 
to  himself  the  supremacy.  He  tlien  put  an  end  to  the  more  or  less  independent 
petty  principalities  and  lordships  which  existed  round  Moscow.  Tlius  in  the  first 
years  of  his  reign  Tver,  Vereja,  Kjasau,  and  then  Bjelosersk,  Rostow,  Jaroslav,  etc. 
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were  placed  under  the  immediate  govenun^t  of  Moscow.  The  union  of  Novgorod 
with  Moaoow  cost  much  bloodshed.  Ihis  once  powetf  ol  free  city  on  the  Hmen,  the 

cradle  of  the  Russian  State,  brought  on  its  own  fall  by  internal  factions.  The 
princes  of  ]\Inseow  liad  long  been  indignant  that  Novgorod  barred  their  access  to 
the  sea,  aud  al!K>  entertained  the  suspiciuu  that  it  might  join  their  enemies,  Lithua- 
nia or  Poland  Its  freedom  must  therefore  be  crushed ;  it  was  not  enough  that* 
having  long  rec(^ised  the  suaecainty  of  the  lords  of  Moscow,  it  paid  them  tribute 
witliuui  difru  ulty ;  its  self-goveriMii'  iit  was  to  be  taken  away.  Ivan  understood  how 
to  form  a  political  part}'^  out  of  tlie  supporters  of  the  Greek  faith  in  Novgorod,  and 
to  play  them  otf  against  the  others,  who  wiere  devoted  to  the  Cathdic  cause, 
and  therefore  to  Poland.  The  lithuano-Foliah  par^  was  led  by  the  Borecki 
family,  whose  head  was  Marfa,  the  energetic  widow  of  a  former  Possadnik.  Ivan 
waited  until  Novgorod  was  guilty  of  a  breach  of  faith  by  <t]»  uing  negotiations  with 
Poland,  in  order  to  seek  protection  there  against  tlie  uiucks  of  Kus-sia.  The 
Muscovite  army  then  entered  the  territory  of  Novgorod  and  deftoted  the  untrained 
Novgorodian  troops,  who  had  been  collected  with  great  difficulty,  in  1471  at  the 
river  Scheloiia.  The  Novgorodians  submitted,  recognised  T^'an  as  sovereign,  and 
actually  accepted  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  Moscow.  But  in  1478  Ivau 
took  from  them  the  rest  d  their  self-government.  dejMjrted  the  most  fsmous  families 
into  the  interior  of  Russia,  sent  his  governors  to  Novgorod,  and  brought  to  Mosouw 
the  bell  which  for  centuries  had  stinimnned  the  podple  to  the  ]M'i>uIar  assembly. 
The  fall  of  Novgorod  lias  often  been  sung  by  the  poets  and  made  tiie  snbjrrt  of 
drama,  Marfa  Borecka  being  celebrated  us  ihe  heroine.  But  no  one  will  deny  ihut 
the  republic  outlived  its  day,  that  it  never  properly  fulfilled  its  duty  as  a  middle- 
man b^em  the  merchants  of  die  East  and  West,  and  that  it  now  really  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  union  of  Kussian  countries.  The  capture  of  Novgorod  and  its 
environs  gave  Moscow  an  overwhelming  superiority  over  the  other  principalities. 

Besides  this,  Ivan  conquered  Perm,  ''the  land  of  silver  beyond  the  Kama." 
The  second  free  city,  Vyatica,  was  conquered  in  1489 ;  an  advance  was  made  to 
the  Petchora,  the  Ural  was  rrossrd,  and  the  pountry  of  tlic  Vdi^iil.;  and  r«^nans 
made  tributary.  Russia  tlius  expandeil  as  far  as  the  An  tic  Ocean,  and  for  the  hrst 
time  set  foot  in  Asia.  Vasilij  III  tlien  subjugated  the  five  state  of  Pskov,  where 
the  diflsensions  of  the  cittsens  had  opened  the  ground  for  him ;  many  families  were 
sent  from  thence  to  other  towns.  "  Alas,  glorious  and  mighty  Pskov,  wherefore 
thi.<?  despair  and  these  tears?"  exclaims  the  fK>etical  ehrnnirler.  "How  shall  T  not. 
despair  ? "  answered  Pskov.  "  An  eagle  with  the  claws  of  a  lion  has  swooped  down 
on  me.  .  .  .  Our  land  is  wasted,  our  city  mined,  our  marts  are  destroyed,  our  breth- 
ren led  away  whither  neither  our  fatlu  rs  nor  grandfathers  dwelt"  But  subor- 
dination to  Moscow  was  for  Pskov  an  historical  nece«:sity  if  the  unification  of  Russia 
was  to  progress.  Wlien  Vasilij  had  banished  the  princes  of  Rjasan  and  Novgorod 
Severskij  aud  united  their  lands  with  Moscow,  the  union  of  European  Russia 
under  the  leadership  of  Moscow  would  appear  almost  finished.  Bussia  slready 
directed  her  eyes  toward  newly  discovered  Asiatic  districts,  where  the  Arctic  Ocean 
formed  the  frontier.  Only  the  lithuaniana  and  the  Tartars  were  still  left  to  be 
conquered. 

Ivan  m  had  the  good  fortune  to  shake  off  the  Tartar  yoke.   There  were  then 

several  Tartar  kingdoms,— Sasan,  Astrakhan  (Sarai),  the  Nogai  Horde,  the  prov- 
ince of  the  Grimeatand  nunmous  smaller  independent  hordes, — who  all  fought 
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inth  6«cb  other,  and  thus  lightened  tha  task  of  the  Grand  Buke,  In  the  year  1480 

Ivan  advanced  with  a  strong  army  against  the  great  hoxde  of  Sarai,  but  could  not 
makf  up  his  mind  t«  strike ;  for  nioiitli?  the  two  armies  stood  opposite  each  other 
in  inaction,  until  at  last  the  Taitars  withdrew.  It  was  not  therefore  a  great  victor^' ; 
BuHsia  had  only  ceaaed  to  pay  tribute.  Once  again,  in  the  year  1521,  the  Tartars 
of  the  Crimean  horde  united  with  their  tribeemen  beyond  the  Volga  in  the  Nogai 
steppe  and  in  Kasaii  to  attack  Moscow.  The  town  was  so  suddenly  iuwsted  on 
aii  sides  that  the  Crnuid  Duke  Vasilij  Iiardiy  luade  g(H)d  his  escape.  The  citizens 
in  their  first  panic  promised  to  pay  again  the  old  tribute.  Then  discord  broke  out 
-among  the  Tartars;  they  withdrew.  From  that  time  Uie  Tartar  danger  was  as 
good  as  ended.  But  another  Mohammedan  power,  Turkey,  threatenecl  Russia 
from  the  south ;  in  1475  Mohammed  IT  (p.  145)  brought  the  Crimea  imder  hh 
suzerainty.  At  the  same  time  a  growing  danger  arose  in  the  union,  Poland  with 
Lithuania.  Hovr  could  Eussia  have  withstood  this  powerful  neif^bour  if  she 
had  been  still  politically  divided,  and  dependent  on  Tatiai  liunleis  ?  It  was  (lie 
merit  of  the  (iiand  Dnko'^  of  ^Ins<_wv  ihni  a  liberatcil  ami  unitt'd  Kussia  could  not 
only  defend  itself,  but  could  also  advance  victoriously  against  the  menacing  foe. 

The  prestige  of  Moscow  grew  not  only  in  all  llussian  districts,  but  also  ia 
foreign  countdesi  The  courts  of  Western  Europe  sought  to  win  the  allhmce  of  ihb 
Grand  Duke.  Apart  from  their  relations  to  Rome,  Lithuania,  and  Poland,  Ivan  III 
and  his  son  Vasilij  reeeived  envtn's  from  Venice,  HnriOTiy,  the  empenir  Fretl- 
erick  III  and  his  sou  Maximilian,  .Sweden,  and  I3eumurk.  I'fom  the  East  came 
envoys  from  Turk^,  Georgia,  and  Persia. 

Russia  now  found  the  leisure  and  also  felt  the  wish  to  devote  time  to  the 
wruk  of  civilization.  Jnst  as  wlieu  formerly  the  Grand  Duke  Vladimir  married 
the  Greek  princess,  Anna  (p.  i^)'!)  the  art  and  religion  o£  Byzantium  was  trans- 
planted with  her  to  Russia,  thus  tiie  second  wife  of  Ivan  and  hw  Greek  suite  now 
oaUed  a  new  age  of  culture  into  life.  Byzantine  scholars  brought  Greek  books  with 
them,  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  later  libraiioH  of  Moscow.  Ivan  III  him- 
self took  pleasure  in  distinfjinshed  forei<:n^ers.  Aiti>ts  and  J^cholai-s  fiuni  Western 
Europe  found  a  brilliunL  iecepti»>uaL  hiscuui  t.  lu  Aristotele  !•  iumveuti  of  Bologna 
he  acquired  a  distinguished  architect,  artilleriaty  and  tutor  tor  his  children  Fietro 
Antonio  built  a  palace  for  him.  Monks  from  the  famous  mooaafceiy  ol  Athoe  came 
to  Russia;  amongst  theni  a  learned  (ireek,  Maxim  by  name,  was  con?])icn<»us.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  astouishod  to  liud  such  a  mass  of  old  manuscripts  in  the 
Kremlin  at  Moscow.  The  monka  were  intrusted  by  the  Grand  Buke  with  the 
translation  of  Gi-eek  books  into  Slavonie.  The  Grand  Dulies  owed  their  successes 
against  the  Tartars  and  petty  ]irinces  partly  lo  the  artillery  j^erfected  l»y  foreijjnrr?. 
The  whole  system  of  wait'ai*'  was  i-evoiuliouLsed.  At  the  .><aiiie  tinie  niineial 
treasures  were  exploited.  Ivan  111  also  devoted  attention  to  the  jmliciai  system, 
which  in  the  Tartar  age  was  ott^  a  matter  of  caprioe,  and  in  1497  caused  tho 
eommon  law  to  he  pul^^ahed  in  the  new  Ruosian  oode  StuUhnik, 

(b)  Vaiilij  in  Ivanovitish. — The  question  of  the  aucceeaion,  that  open  wound 
from  which  Russia  so  long  bled,  and  to  which  she  formerly  owed  her  subjugation, 

was  at  last  settled.  The  testamentary  dispositions  of  Ivan  III  sliowed  his  opinion 
on  the  point.  After  he  had  Innjx  hesitated  wlicther  f(i  noininale  a-  his  successor 
liis  grandson  or  his  son  by  his  second  wife,  he  decided  iu  favour  of  his  sun  Vasiiij, 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATE  OVERLEAF 

Left  abtm:  Ivan  III  TiaMtilieTitcli,  the  iirat  "Hi^^h  Prince  and  Antnenit  (QoeradBr)  of  ell 

Hu.*.*i;i"  (1402-1505).  From  "La  (,'o»m<>j::ra|»hic  uiiivei-selle "  il'Aiuln'  Tli  vit,  cosuiogrjijilie 
Uu  Rov  ;  V&rii,  lu7«<.  Tbevet  ionnd  the  purlruit  in  tiie  piMtactisiou  of  a  Grt't-k  at  liruaeu  iu  Asia 
Minor* 

(From  the  work  <  f  T!l>^  tiislci,  "  PortmiU  atitlicntii|ucs  iie.i  Tznra  Jtnn  III,  Basil  iod  fill,  et  Jwi  17 
1«  Terrible,"  in  tliv  H<»yal  uiiJ  liiijicriiil  F'linilknftileikij'iimiiia  Liliniry  at  Vivtma.) 

lUyht  ahn-e:  Ivan  IV  Vri--i!i,  vit(.li  tlie  ♦'Ti-riil  K  "  ((irosnvi,  iri3:i-l."»S4). 
(Fcom  the  cwuteinpornry  wo"<l('Ut  "  Abamliti/uchir  dfJi  Ilcrrcn  Quar  uiui  GnAifUrjten  Jimn  ISassilo- 
vUSf  tMtr  JSenasit  cjn  MmardM^  tfc,"  in  t1i«  Boyal  and  Imperial  Conit  Ubraij  et  Viduia. 

BrAm;  The  emperor  Maxiinilbn  I  receive*  the  etnUossy  of  Yaiftilie  ITI  Ivanovitch  (1505>- 

1533).    AfUT  the  wiMnK'nt  l>y  Hans  Hur^'kumir. 

(From  "  Der  Wrin  Kunig"  (the  white  kinpju  A  narrative  of  th«<  pxplHits  of  the  emperor  Maximi* 
Inn  I.  Compiled  fttmi  his  meinoin  bjr  Uarx  Treitinunrwn,  with  f)K.4.iaIiy  ihtiwn  iroodcnie  hf  Hannaat 
Bni^mair;  Viemia,  1775.) 
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probaljly  because  his  mother  waj$  a  Byzautiue.  The  <Jther  sous  received  small 
provinces  without  monaTohical  rul« ;  they  had  neither  the  right  of  ooimge,  nor  anj 

higher  juriadi(."tiou,  and  were  comj>elleil  to  recngnise  the  elder  brother  as  their  lord. 
If  one  of  tliem  died  without  i'^siic.  hi>  lauds  rcvLiiedto  theGnJodXhike.  Thus  the 
fiist  hereditaiy  uooarcby  was  instituted  iu  Kussia. 

An  em  of  renaseenoe  now  began  for  Rnuia, — a  Teetoration  of  the  political 
independence  and  union  of  the  empire,  an  economic  revival,  an  awakening  of  the 
national  Nelf-i  nnsciMiisnpss,  a  renewal  <>f  national  culture  and  literature,  the  dawn 
of  new  and  greater  glory.  Kussia,  by  iTetfuently  s(«ndiii<,'  enibas^ies  to  foreign 
courUi  entered  by  degrees  into  the  circle  of  the  civili/ed  nations  of  thu  West.  la 
diort»  fortune  once  uiara  smiled  on  Euaaia. 

But  the  goal  was  still  far  away,  and  serious  obstacles  remained  to  be  0TaTC0ni& 
The  people  were  now  tbe  ffreates^t  nb<;tarle  to  tbeniselves.  In  the  long  peri"*!  "f 
Tartar  rule  they  had  been  warped  not  merely  politically  but  morally.  The  liu*- 
dans  had  emerged  from  the  Asiatic  school,  in  which  they  had  so  lon^  been  trained 
as  Asiatics  accustomed  to  murder  and  cruelty.  The  Greek  Church  in  l^tssia  had 
suffered  pqnally  ;  Icfi  III  itself  it  inevitably  lioenme  stnrrnnnt.  Ii  is  t  usier  to  impnive 
the  n;iii  iKil  weliare  and  culture  and  tA)  gain  victories  tliau  to  change  the  nature  of 
a  whole  people ;  several  generations  at  least  are  required  for  that. 

fe)  Ivan  IV  0U  TerriMt.  —  The  hard  fortunes  of  the  country  had  produced  a 
hard  ruliiij^  ilynnsty.  The  pride  and  self-c'insciousness  nf  the  ^»"vereign,  in  whose 
jerson  the  slate  was  bound  up,  giew  with  the  progress  which  the  union  of  Kussia 
made  under  Moscow's  supremacy,  with  the  inerease  of  the  royal  \»ovnx  toward  the 
nobility  and  the  popular  assembly,  and  with  the  growth  in  the  power  and  prestige 
of  the  nation.  In  Sfdscow  the  contest  between  the  power  of  tlie  pnnre  and  thr^t 
of  the  nobility  and  the  popular  assembly,  which  raged  throughout  liussia,  had  been 
decided  iu  favour  of  the  former.  It  was  a  soil  on  which  tyranny  might  flourish. 
The  Susdalian  and  Musoevite  princes  had  increased  the  stnctuess  of  their  govern- 
ment, and  while  Ivan  III  had  already  earned  the  surname  of  "  Awfid,"  tlds  stamj)  of 
aovereign  reached  the  climax  in  Ivan  IV.  Historj'  calls  him  the  Terrible  (see  Ins 
portnut  in  the  plate  facing  this  page,  Ivan  ill  and  Ivan  IV).  A  man  of  unusual 
j^fts  and  iron  wiU,  but  of  the  worst  education  imaginable,  he  is  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  phenomena  in  history,  in  which  he  has  acquired  a  dark  notoriety.  It 
would  be  unfair  to  condemn  him  at  once;  he  is  too  important  to  be  measured  by 
•conventional  standards. 

When  he  was  only  three  years  old  his  father  died.  The  government  during  bis 
minority  was  taken  over  by  his  motibw  Helene  Glinska^  a  Lithuanian,  whose  luaily 
was  originally  Tartnr.  A  council  of  Boyars,  in  wliicli  the  first  place  was  ceded  to 
her  uncle  Michael  (Umski.  was  placed  at  her  side.  But  ii  was  .soon  apparent  that 
this  ambitious  woman  would  not  tolerate  an)'  other  will  by  tiie  side  ol  hers.  Only 
lier  favourite,  Count  Ivan  Telej>nev  Obolensldi,  could  exeveise  any  influence  over  her. 
A  reign  of  bloodshed  began.  Her  broth er4n-law  Jurij,  her  uncle  Michael,  her 
second  brother-in-law  Andrej,  and  other.s  who  seemed  dangerous  to  her,  died  a  cruel 
■death)  while  the  afiairs  of  the  empii-e  were  not  maiadminiatered  externally.  When 
«he  herself  died  suddenly  in  1538  and  the  Boyar  council  alone  undertook  the  ooq- 
<1uct  of  state  afbirs,  two  ftimilies,  the  Schujskij  and  the  Bielakij,  came  focweid, 
^ispoted  for  precedence^  and  fouf^t  each  other.  Once  mora  theie  weira  scenM  oC 
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blood ;  no  quarter  WM  given  by  either  side  when  it  had  the  upper  hand.  SuMia 
had  iKiw  beeu  so  long  accustomed  to  self-governmpnt,  that  even  in  the  Privy  f>mn- 
cil  a  member  would  wish  to  have  unrestricted  liberty  of  lauguaga  The  fact  that 
no  regard  was  shown  the  succeasor  to  the  crown  in  the  matter,  and  that  ha  would 
have  been  gladly  ignored,  ahowe  bov  untamed  the  poiwerfiiL  Boyan  tiien  wefe. 
.  Even  in  later  years  Ivan  complained  that  Ivan  Schujskij  had  not  greeted  him,  and  in 
his  bedroom  had  placed  his  feet  on  his  father's  bed,  that  the  treasure'  of  liis  father 
and  his  uncle  had  been  plundered  by  the  Boyars,  and  that  even  the  royal  ser\'ice  of 
idate  bad  been  marked  with  tlieir  names.  Ivan  in  those  days  often  safiTered  hun- 
ger ;  even  his  life  was  threatened.  Tbe  Schujskij  attacked  towns  and  ^illage8,  toi^ 
menting  and  extorting  without  mercy.  They  jealously  watched  that  no  one  ehe. 
gained  influence.  One  of  the  ]irivy  councillors,  Fedor  Voronzov,  who  seemed  to 
rejoice  in  the  favour  of  the  yuuug  sovereign,  was  insulted  and  cafled  in  the  presence 
of  the  latter ;  his  clothes  were  torn,  and  he  would  have  been  killed  had  not  the 
Metropolitan  rescued  him  at  Ivan's  petition.  Prematurely  accustomed  to  barbarity 
and  bloodshe<l,  the  twelve-year  old  boy  gloated  over  the  agonies  of  tortured  ani- 
mals ;  wiieu  only  fifteen  years  old  he  rode  through  the  streets  of  Moscow  with  his 
young  companions  and  cut  and  dashed  all  he  met  The  Orthodox  Greek  Ghnrch» 
which  might  have  been  expected  to  exercise  a  favoumMe  influence  on  the  lawless 
youth,  liad  -^unk  iuto  surh  decay  under  the  Mongol  yoke  that  it  had  not  the 
strength  to  interfere.  The  clergy  were  almost  as  addicted  to  gaming,  druukeuueaii, 
and  other  vices  as  the  laity;  the  darkest  superstition  prevailed  among  the  oommcm 
peo]deb  Jugglera,  robbersi^  and  fanatics  roamed  the  land ;  murder  and  brigandage 
were  every  day  ncciinencc<;.  This  was  the  moral  condition  of  tiie  society  in  whicAi 
Ivan  the  'J'errible  grew  up. 

At  first  he  submitted,  until,  in  1543,  iu  blazing  fury  he  had  Pruice  Aiidrej 
Schujskij  seized  in  the  open  street,  subjected  to  gross  indignities,  and  murdered. 
From  that  day.  "^ays  t]u>  chronicle,  the  Boyars  began  to  fear  him.  He  was  then 
thirteen  years  okl.  On  the  3d  of  February,  1547,  when  barely  seventeen  years  old, 
he  married  Anastasia,  daughter  of  the  chamberlain,  Bomaa  Sacharin.  It  is  a 
proof  of  his  political  insight  that  be  assumed  the  title  of  Czar,  and  that  he  obtained 
in  1561,  through  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  personaU}-,  as  well  as  through  a 
couiK  il  expressly  called  for  the  purpose,  a  confirmation  of  liis  descent  from  the 
inij'erial  Hyzantine  house  and  of  his  right  to  the  imperial  crown.  Fear  fell  on  all 
pagan  countries,  says  the  Chix>uicle  of  Novgorod.  All  the  nations  of  the  Orthodox 
East  b^gan  to  loc^  to  tbe  Miiscovite  Czar  as  to  tbe  head  and  representative  of  their 
Church  and  their  patron.  In  the  year  of  his  coronation  three  outbreaks  of  fire 
(April  and  June,  1  fi47)  reduced  the  city  of  Moscow  to  ashes.  The  lives  of  the  Czar 
and  the  Metropolitan  were  in  the  greatest  danger.  The  Schujskij  princes  spreati  the 
report  that  the  Czar's  grandmotiiert  Anna  Glinska,  bad  torn  the  hearts  out  of  corpses, 
soaked  them  in  water,  sprinkled  the  streets  of  Moscow  with  them,  and  thus  caused 
the  tire.  The  excited  ptjpidace  murdered  the  uncle  of  Ivan,  Jnrij  Glinski,  iii  the 
church,  marcheil  to  Vorobjovo,  where  the  Czar  was  staying,  and  demanded  with 
Uireats  the  surrender  of  his  grandmother.  The  mob  did  not  disperse  imtil  Ivan, 
acting  on  a  bold  impulse,  had  the  spokesmen  executed.  The  ooeurrenoe  is  said  to 
have  made  a  weighty  and  lasting  impression  on  the  Czar. 

It  was  then  that  Ivan  drew  two  new  men  to  his  side,  the  Pope  Silvester  and  a 
4Jourt  ollicial,  Alexej  Adaschev.    Silvester  governed  him  completely.    Ivan  did  not 
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venture  on  a  step  without  Silvester;  he  ate»  drank,  dressed,  and  lived  according  to 
Silvester's  dociriucs.  The  influence  of  the  two  was  very  beneficial,  and  uot  less  so 
that  of  his  wife  Anastasia.  An  honourable  atmosphere  prevailed  in  court  circles  ; 
in  all  state  business  moral  and  reli^ous  aspects  came  into  the  foreground.  Synods 
and  imperial  assemblies  wen  sumnumed,  in  order  to  discuss  important  buiriness. 
It  was  an  inspiring  moment  when  the  young  Czar  in  the  year  1 549  asked  forgive- 
ness from  the  assembled  j)eople  for  all  injustice  and  humiliated  himself.  He 
showed  universal  courtesy  and  commanded  men's  trust  and  love.  Much  good  was 
reaUy  done  then.  In  1556  a  new  code  of  civil  and  canon  law  appeared,  which 
from  its  division  into  cne  hundred  chapters  was  called  Stoglaw.  Its  sixteenth 
pamgraph  contained  an  enactment  ior  the  erection  of  parochial  schools  in  eveiy 
town. 

At  the  same  time  the  court  of  Moscow  resolved  to  carry  on  war  against  the 
Tartars  on  the  Volga,  who  still  harassed  Buasia.  Ivan,  at  Silvester's  advice,  though 

reluctantly,  placed  liimself  at  the  head  of  the  army.  Kasau  was  taken  in  1552, 
not  so  much  by  the  braver}'  as  by  the  sheer  numerical  superiority  of  the  Russians. 
In  the  year  lo57  Aslracban,  the  old  Serai,  once  so  formidable  to  Kussia,  also  felL 
The  lestilts  of  this  first  conquest  at  the  cost  of  the  Asiatics  were  far  reaching. 
Not  merdy  was  the  power  of  the  Tartars  crushed  and  the  whole  of  the  greaik 
Volga  made  a  riussian  stream,  but  Eussian  influence  now  reached  into  the  Cauca.su8 
and  as  far  as  Persia.  Oilier  tribes,  such  as  the  Tcheremisses,  Mordvins,  Tchuvashes, 
Votiaks,  Bashkirs,  who  had  formerly  been  subject  to  the  ruler  of  Kaaan,  now 
made  their  submission.  The  first  step  toward  the  conquest  of  Asia  was  taken. 
The  Crimean  horde  alone  was  left ;  V»ut  it  led  a  precarious  existence  and  smipht  the 
alliance  of  Russia.  Ivan  returned  to  Moscow  as  a  hero.  Ifis  confident  attitude 
toward  the  Boyars  increased.  "  I  fear  you  no  longer,"  he  is  ^id  to  have  exclaimed 
to  a  Yoivod. 

He  resolved  at  this  period  to  disseminate  the  culture  of  Western  Europe  in 
Russia.  Hans  Slitte,  a  German  from  Goslar,  who  was  at  Moscow  in  1547,  was 
commissioned  by  him  to  bring  scholars,  aitists,  phyaiciaos,  printers,  artisans,  etc,  to 
Bussia.  And  it  was  only  in  consequraice  of  the  hortile  attitude  of  the  Livonians, 
who  saw  in  this  plan  a  dangerous  fttrengtheoing  of  their  neighbour,  that  Slitte  failed 
to  bring  to  Russia  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  per'^ons  whnm  he  had  engaged, 
from  this  moment  the  dislike  Ivan  felt  for  the  llaltic  (leMnans  giew  ilie  more 
intense,  since  the  Teutonic  Order  in  Livonia  barreti  his  r«>ad  to  the  sea.  From 
these  reasoDs  the  determination  to  conquer  livonia  matured  in  his  mind  despite  the 
wanings  of  Silvester  and  Adasohev.  When  in  1553,  under  Edward  VI,  a  British 
expedition  of  three  shijis  was  sent  tn  explore  the  route  to  China  anil  India  by  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  and  one  of  the  ships  was  cast  away  at  the  mouth  oi  the  Dvvina,  Ivan 
seised  the  opportunity  of  opening  commercial  negotiaticms  with  England.  He 
c«mceded  to  the  English  merchants  highly  advantageous  trading  privileges,  and 
thus  secured  to  his  empire  a  connection  with  tlie  West.  In  the  war  for  Livonia, 
which  ])roke  out  between  Russia,  Poland,  and  Sweden.  Ivan  (obtained  only  I)uq)at 
(1558),  whUe  Poland  held  Livonia  as  a  province  and  the  duchy  of  Courland  ah  a 
fief;  Esthonia  fell  to  Sweden. 

These  events  entirely  broke  off  the  friendly  relations  between  Ivan  and  Adas- 
chev  and  Silvester.  The  death  of  his  virtuous  queen  (August  7,  IrifiO)  certainly 
contributed  to  this  result.  The  guardianship  exercised  over  him  by  the  two  had  at 
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last  Imoosae  intolerable.   Silvester  had  tried  to  make  his  master  quite  dependent 

■on  him,  and  had  even  taken  up  a  position  of  hostility  to  the  Cjrarina,  When  the 
fir^  son  of  the  Czar  died  (June,  1553),  Silvester  declared  to  him  that  it  was  a 
-pomshmokt  inflicted  by  heaven  for  his  diaobedienoe.  But  a  severe  iUnees  of  the 
Czar  (about  the  end  of  tlie  year  1552-1563)  had  brou^t  matteta  to  a  head. 
Awaiting  his  I'lul.  Tvan  callcil  on  tlie  P.oynrs  to  do  homage  to  his  son  Pmitrij. 
But  the  Boyars  refused;  Silvester  and  Adaschev  sided  with  the  rebels.  The 
noise  of  the  disputants  reached  the  sick  chamber  of  the  Czar.  When  Ivan,  con- 
taxj  to  expeetatiim,  reeoyered,  his  oonfidence  in  his  two  oouncillorB  was  gone. 
Ivan  was  as  yet  moderate  in  his  punishments;  but  little  by  little  the  number  of 
executions  increased,  until  his  f^}ry  ai^ain^t  the  BnraT*s  knew  no  bounds.  The 
fallen  ministers  had  many  partisans ;  and  %viien  Ivan  later  scented  treason  everj'- 
where^  and  felt  himself  insecure  in  his  own  court,  he  was  to  some  extent  jualafied. 
Lithuania -Poland,  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  Russia,  kept  up  communications 
witli  ihe  nuiL  ontent?,  and  the  party  of  the  fallen  made  no  dis^niise  of  Ihcir  Polish 
proclivities.  Prince  Andrej  M.  Kurbskij  intentionally  bi-ought  about  a  shameful 
defeat  in  the  Livouian  campaign,  and  Hed  in  1564  to  the  Polish  camp.  Others 
actually  admitted  Tartars  into  the  eountry.  Ivan's  azudely  now  became  a  disease ; 
he  believed  himself  to  be  surrounded  by  none  but  traitors. 

He  at  tliis  time  received  a  letter  from  the  fup^itive  Kurbskij,  in  which  the 
latter  summoned  him  before  a  divine  tribunal  to  answer  for  his  cruelties.  Ivan 
sent  for  the  hearer  of  the  letter,  drove  Ms  iron-diod  staff  UiroiqB|h  his  foot,  leant 
with  all  hiswei^'lit  ou  it,  and  then  had  the  letter  read  out.  Rarely  have  more 
?tiii^inp;  reproai  lie'?  been  hurlei!  in  the  fare  of  a  fovereij^n.  Tlu'  ( "zar  thouj^ht 
well  to  answer  the  letter  at  length.  Both  writings  belong  to  the  most  remarkable 
documents  of  Russian  history. 

Ivan  suddenly  left  Moscow  on  the  3d  of  December,  1564,  in  the  company  of  his 
family,  many  Boyars,  and  an  armed  force,  and  went  to  Alt  xamln  ivskaja  Sloboda. 
He  took  the  most  revered  relics  and  the  state  treasure  wiili  him.  Moscow  was 
wildly  excited  at  it.  A  mouth  afterwards  two  missives  from  him  arrived,  —  one 
to  the  Metropolitan,  in  which  he  said  that  he  could  no  longer  tolerate  the  ill^ga]i> 
ties  of  the  P.i  yars,  especially  since  the  oleigy  hindered  him  from  punishing  them, 
and  that  he  hnd  nsdlved  to  leave  the  empire  and  r^o  whither  C,<><\  led  him;  a 
second  was  addressed  to  the  Orthodox  citizens  of  Moscow,  in  which  he  assured 
them  that  he  was  not  angry  with  them.  The  impression  produced  by  these  two 
letters  was  overwhelming.  The  people,  filled  with  the  fear  of  falling'  again  imder 
the  rule  of  the  nobles,  niarelied  with  lameutatinti<?  and  threats  tlirmigh  the  streets 
of  the  city,  ready  to  cut  down  the  Czar's  enemies,  and  requested  the  Metropolitan 
to  propitiate  the  Czar ;  whereupon  an  embassy  to  the  Czar  was  organised.  Ivan 
«ame  hack  on  the  2d  of  Mruary,  1665.  But  a  terrible  diange  would  seem  to 
have  taken  place  in  him.  "  His  mere  aspect  struck  horror ;  his  features  were  dis- 
torted with  fury,  his  sight  nearly  gojie,  hi^  liair  almost  all  fallen  off.  He  declared 
before  a  great  meeting  that  he  needed  a  bixiy-guard."  He  then  singled  out  a  series 
of  towns  and  soma  streets  of  Moscow,  and  declared  that  to  be  his  private  property, 
which  was  called  Oprit»Jdnci,  while  the  rest  of  Russia  as  state  proper^  was  called 
Bemxhfshinrt,  and  was  left  under  the  management  of  the  munril  of  Boyars.  This 
was  the  tirst  separation  of  cn)wn  property  from  national  property,  and  was  impor- 
tant in  its  consei^ueuces.   He  chose  out  of  his  own  lands  a  body-guard  of  six. 
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ihousaad  meu  with  wives  and  cliilJieu,  mo:>ily  people  oil  low  ohgiii,  Lbe  OprUshr- 
nUeu  An  axe,  a  dogshead,  and  a  besom  were  tiudr  badg^  siguifying  that  traitors 
would  be  beheaded,  gnawed  to  pieces,  and  swept  awaj.  The  whole  Semshtshina 
■was  assigned  to  them  to  plunder,  aivrl  there  was  no  appeal  to  justice  against  them. 
Kuw  tUey  wreaked  their  fury  is  shown  by  the  circumstauce  that  even  now  in 
Eusso-Poliah  countries  a  vagabond  and  robber  is  called  Opryszok.  Ivan  meantime 
«xecutetl  the  traitors  unsparingly,  and  then  retired  to  Alexandrova  There  he 
iiidulf^etl  iu  wild  excesses,  iu  brutal  man-hunts,  nnirderirg,  aud  bunnuji;;  stranr^ply 
enough  he  combined  with  ail  this  sincere  religious  observances.  He  armngetl 
court  aa  a  convent,  and  formed  out  of  three  hundred  trmtworthy  myrmidons  a 
monastio  brotberbood*  of  wbieh  he  was  abbot.  He  performed  every  duty  and  him" ' 
self  raug  the  bell  for  service.  At  midnight  they  assembled  in  cowls  and  black 
gowns,  and  Ivan  struck  bis  forehead  so  hard  upon  the  flo<Hr  thatr  bi&  face  was 
covered  with  bruises. 

This  state  of  things  lasted  until  1572,  for  seven  full  ymrs.  Ivan  was  mean- 
time  conscious  of  the  disgrace  fulness  of  tiiese  proceedings,  for  he  eudeavoured  to 
disguise  to  the  ouu-iih;  worhl  Uu'  rxistono(»  of  the  Opritshnina,  and  conducted  the 
affairs  of  state  as  before.  The  Metropolitan  rhiUp  tiually  plucked  up  courage  to 
ask  him  to  abolish  the  Opritshnina.  Ivan,  however,  summoned  an  ecdesiaaiieal 
<iourt  and  imp^ched  the  bold  petiticmer.  While  Hiilip  was  standing  in  full 
robes  before  the  altar  on  thti  Rili  of  November,  1 568,  a  troop  of  the  body-guard 
rushed  in,  tore  the  vestmen'.H  fnnu  him,  and  dragged  him  ofT  in  a  cimvcnt  prison, 
where  he  was  strangled  in  1569.  The  public  mourning  for  the  Metropolitan 
reduced  Ivan  to  fury.  Hundreds  of  persons  were  daily  executed,  burnt,  or  tortured 
to  death,  and  whole  communities  were  annihilated.  Ivan  lived  imder  the  delusion 
that  for  the  sake  of  his  own  and  his  fiimily's  existtnii  e  he  must  e.xterminate  tlie 
traitors.  In  the  year  1572,  tormented  by  fear  and  anxiety,  the  monarch,  wiio  iu 
liis  soul  was  intensely  unhappy,  composed  his  will :  *  My  body  is  exhausted,  my 
spirit  gloomy ;  the  uloers  on  my  soul  and  my  body  are  spreading,  and  no  physician 
is  there  to  heal  them.  1  waitnl  if  any  would  wish  to  liave  y\[y  on  me,  but  none 
f'ame  to  me.  .  .  .  They  ha\e  leturned  good  with  evil,  love  with  liate."  These  are 
his  wortls  at  the  opening  of  this  document.  We  uovv  have  au  insane  jierson  before 
m  He  seems  to  have  be«i  stung  by  qualms  of  conscience  in  his  lucid  intervals, 
as  is  seen  from  many  indications. 

A  most  remnrkabh*  and  historically  unique  recoirl  of  the  Czar  is  left  us  in  the 
shape  of  a  book  of  masses  for  the  souls  of  the  deceased  drawn  up  by  bis  own  hand, 
in  which  he  instituted  masses  for  meh  one  of  his  victims.  After  several  names 
stands  the  sinister  note,  "with  his  wife,  his  children  and  servants,"  *  with  his 
sons,"  or " with  his  dauu^hlers."  Or  we  read  there  "twenty  men  from  Komen- 
skoje,"" eighty-seven  from  Matvejsche\ o,"  "Lord  lie  gracious  to  the  souls  of  thy 
servants,  1,505  persons  fiom  Novgorod,"  and  so  on.  This  list  alone  gives  a  total  of 
4^,470  victims.  There  was  no  one  now  at  court  who  would  have  had  any  influence 
on  Ivan.  His  second  vntt^  a  Tcherkess,  who  was  only  baptised  just  before  her  mar^ 
riagp,  may  well  have  increased  Ivan's  evil  pro])ensitics  by  her  barbarous  nature. 
Thus,  then,  the  torrent,  having  once  left  its  banks,  rushed  on,  destroying  ail  in  its 
course.  Shioe  the  time  of  the  Boman  CSeesars  hardly  any  sovereign  can  have 
proved  so  clearly  as  Ivan  the  Terrible  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  that  every  human 
being  and  all  earthly  power  require  some  restriction  if  they  are  to  remain  within 
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the  pale  of  hnmanity.  But  the  Russian  people  &hare  the  guilt  with  him ;  more 
specially  are  the  nobility  and  dergy  to  Uame,  sinco  they  did  not  support  the 

efforts  of  the  monarch  in  the  cause  of  culture,  but  by  criuging  and  immorality 
paved  the  wiij  for  his  wicked  propensities.  The  last  liberties  of  the  people 
were  destroyed,  and  the  omnipotence  of  the  state  established  for  ail  future 
timei 

The  foreii^n  policy  was  succesBful  in  the  East;  the  Cossack  Jannak  laid  the 
cmwn  of  Siberia  at  Ivan's  feet.  But  in  llie  contest  with  Poland  he  was  worsted, 
notwitliBtauding  that,  under  the  pretext  of  wishing  to  receive  the  Koman  faitb,  he 
humbly  begged  the  Emperor  and  Pope  to  intervene.  The  Poles,  who  were  ready  to 
offer  him  the  erown  after  the  death  of  Sigismnnd  Augustus,  were  deterred  by  his 
untrustworthiuess  and  his  avarice. 

Fate  bronprht  priovmis  misfortunes  on  his  o^m  house.  In  a  quarrel  he  stnick 
his  son  Ivan  such  a  blow  with  an  iruu  rod  that  the  prince  died  from  it  on  the  1 9th 
of  November,  1581.  Hie  third  son,  Feodor,  was  of  weak  intellect  Ivan's  remorse 
hast^ed  his  end.  This  unconventional  prince,  whose  crimes  are  not  devoid  of 
some  <n"patiiP^s,  but  whose  name  mu.st  always  l>e  mentioned  with  a  shudder,  died 
on  the  17th  of  March,  1584  Ivau  IV  holds  a  prominent  place  in  Kussiau  histoiy 
both  for  good  and  for  evil 

C.  Thl  End  of  the  House  ok  Rurik 

Ivan's  son  Feodor  mounted  the  throne  in  hut  his  gentleness  and  piety 

would  have  been  more  suitable  for  a  convent.  The  whole  power  thus  lay  in  the 
hands  of  the  privy  counoiUois,  amongst  whom  existed  a  dangerous  rivalry  between 
a  Schujskij  aud  a  Bielakij.  Tlie  reputation  of  Boris  Goduuov  at  the  same  time 
was  slowly  inci'easin<:,  more  o^jiecially  since  Nikita  Romanov,  Feodor's  uncle,  who 
was  at  first  the  most  iuHucntial  regent,  had  died  in  1586,  and  (rodunov  had  con- 
Lriveti  a  uiumage  between  his  sister  and  the  young  Cmv  ',  in  fuel,  he  utiued  at  tlie 
crown  himself.  Although  he  could  neither  read  nor  write,  he  skilfully  conducted 
the  business  of  the  nation,  won  a  great  reputation  for  Russia  in  foreign  countries, 
and  appreciated  tlie  value  of  Westeni  Europenn  ridture.  He  promised  to  found 
schools  and  in  M*>scow  a  university,  aud  sent  John  Kramer  to  Germany  w  obtain 
professors  for  it.  He  sent  young  Russians  abroad  to  study,  and  gladly  employed 
foreigners  in  his  service;  began  giving  an  excellent  education  ti>  his  chil(h%n 
and  supported  art  and  industries.  In  a  word,  he  was  thoroughly  cajiable  of  per- 
formint;  liis  task.  His  nnmi',  therefore,  had  a  <iood  reputation  in  foreign  counirie.s, 
but  not  so  m  iUissia.  There  they  regarded  his  innovations  with  disappix»val.  The 
clergy  despised  the  acquisition  of  foreign  languages  as  superfluous,  oonfusing,  and 
dangerous  to  the  failh.  The  great  nobles  muttered  against  the  upstart.  Godunov 
found  himself  com{>elled  to  look  for  a  support  in  the  hifjher  derg}*  and  smaller 
nobility.  Two  important  innovations  owe  their  inception  to  this  circumstance, — 
the  profaibitioii  on  fieedom  of  movement  of  the  peasants,  and  the  founding  of  the 
Patriarchate.  The  Russian  peasant  had  hitherto  been  allowed  to  change  his 
master;  that  alone  dilTerentiaied  him  from  a  .slave.  But  this  liberty  of  migration 
only  benefited  the  owners  of  e.xtensive  pr*)perties,  who  held  out  enticing  advan- 
tages to  the  peasant  in  order  to     able  to  culiivuie  their  broad  plains.    The  peas- 
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ankiy,  therefore,  deserted  the  small  proprietors,  whose  lands  became  depopulated 
and  depreciated;  yet  these  latter  sustained  the  chief  state  burdens.  Thus  in  this 
case  the  intere?^fs  the  state  coincided  with  those  of  thp  lesser  nobility.  Godunov, 
by  taking  from  the  peasants  the  right  of  movement,  saved  the  lesser  nobility  from 
misery  and  gained  it  for  his  purposes.  That  miat  have  been  far  from  his  own 
interest,  nnoe  he  was  himsdf  ^e  owner  of  extenave  landed  estates. 

What  was  really  for  his  personal  advantage  was  the  founding  of  the  Patriar- 
chate. The  Russian  clerg}-  had  long  coni])lained  that  its  .supreme  head,  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  wa^  the  servant  uf  an  iulidel  uiouaioli  and  possessed 
no  pioper  prestige.  Mosoov  regarded  hereelf  as  the  third  Borne,  jost  as  Bsrzantium 
had  tlioiigfat  herself  the  second.  Why  sh' mid  Moscow  not  obtain  eocleBia.stical  inde- 
pendence, now  that  Constantinople  had  fallen  s"  low,  and  Eussia  was  renkoned  the 
protector  of  Orthodox  Christianity  ?  Just  then  Jeremias,  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, came  to  Moscow.  Qodunov  seized  the  opportunity  to  win  him  oyer  to 
his  sdieme.  The  other  Patriarchs  assented,  and  in  1598  was  foimded  in  Moscow 
the  Patrian^hate  which  continued  until  the  «id  of  1700  (pk  681).  The  first  Patri- 
arch was  Job,  a  favourite  of  Godunov. 

Even  now  Godunov  seems  to  have  luade  all  preparations  for  gaining  the 
throne  after  the  death  of  Feodor.  But  a  brother  of  Feodor,  Dmitrij,  son  of  the 
seventh  unlawful  wife  of  Ivaa  the  Terrible  (see  the  genealogical  table  at  page 
452),  was  still  living.  Although  he  had  been  sent  in  good  time  to  Uglitch  with 
all  his  relations,  there  was  no  room  for  doubt  that  be  would  mount  the  throne 
after  the  death  of  Feodot;  The  news  then  arrived  (1591)  that  the  young  Dmitrij 
was  no  more.  Public  opinkn  ineiiminated  Godunov.  It  is  true  that  heoigan- 
ised  an  iavestigatLoa  ami  executed  tiie  inbabitante  of  Uglitch;  but  the  rumour 
persisted. 

Nevertheless  Boris  Godunov  mounted  the  throne  of  the  Czar  after  the  death  of 
the  childless  Feodor  (Jannaiy  7, 1598X  eiiMe  the  crown  was  offined  him  by  the 
patriarch  Job,  and  he  had  hceu  elected  in  a  sort  of  imperial  assembly.  In  order 
to  ensure  his  own  safety,  he  threw  Bielskij  into  prison  and  banished  the  Eoma- 
novs.  One  of  them,  Feodor  Nikititsch,  was  compelled  to  become  a  monk  under  the 
name  of  Fhilaret;  his  wife,  Xenia  Schestov,  took  the  veil  as  the  nun  Maifa, 
Boris  was  at  first  an  admirable  ruler.  But  soon  he  was  overcome  by  fears ;  he, 
too,  saw  himself  surrounded  by  traitors.  He  completely  lost  hi.s  balance  of  mind 
whcQ  the  new??  spread  that  Dmitrij  was  still  alive,  and  was  preparing  to  recover 
the  throne.  Lithuanian  magnates  undertook  to  put  a  person  who  styled  himself 
the  miraenlonslj  rescued  Dmitrij  on  the  Bussian  throne  by  force  of  arms.  The 
people  believed  that  Dmitrij  was  the  true  Czarevitch.  The  troops  wavered  in 
their  loyalty,  and  in  spite  of  the  reverse  which  was  inflicted  on  the  prctondi  r, 
his  adherents  increased  in  numbers.  Godunov  died  in  itiOo,  in  the  middle  of 
this  movement,  and  the  pseudoDmitri)  became  master  of  Russia.  The  whole 
nation  shed  tears  of  joy  at  seeing  the  son  of  their  prince  once  more.  His 
behaviour  and  sympathies  showed  that  he  was  no  Rurikovitcli.  He  doted  on  the 
West  and  on  the  Roman  Church,  he  associated  with  Jesuits,  and  wished  to  con- 
vert Russia  to  Catholicism.  He  ridiculed  the  native  customs  and  the  Boyars,  and 
eeomed  the  oourt  eeiemonial.  The  Polish  nobles  who  came  to  Moscow  with  their 
retinue  indulged  in  shameless  behaviour  toward  the  Russians.  A  month  hardly 
had  elapsed  before  Dmitrij  fell  victim  to  a  conspiracy  (May  17,  1606).  His 
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corpse  was  bnnit,  and  a  cannon  loadsd  with  the  aahes,  wbieh  weie  tiien  scatteiei 

to  the  fonr  winds. 

The  succeeding  period  was  full  of  disturbances.  Tn  «  new  assembly,  summoned 
bj  the  ratriarch  Vasilij  Schujskij,  who  had  conducted  the  inquiry  in  Uglitch,. 
had  «tnick  the  pretender,  and  had  the  courage  to  toll  him  he  was  an  impostor,  waa 
elected  Czar.  Since  a  new  Patriarch  Imd  been  installed  by  the  pReudoDmitrij,  a 
change  now  took  iilnce  in  this  officf .  TItP  a'ssfmbly  imposed  on  the  new  Czar  the 
condition  that  he  was  not  to  punish  any  oH'ender  by  death  without  a  trial,  nor 
confiscate  the  property  of  criuiiuals,  aud  that  false  accusers  should  be  liable  to 
penalties.  These  were  paet»  conventa^  such  as  the  Slachta  had  extorted  from  the 
Poli-sh  king.  Schujskij  solemnly  swore  to  it.  But  Russia  saw  in  it  a  weakening 
of  the  royal  dignity.  The  dominion  of  the  nobility  was  feared  more  than,  the 
tyranny  ui  the  Czar. 

Schujskij  could  not  hold  his  own.  Not  meroly  were  the  nobility  oppo.sed  to 
him  from  jealousy  and  e)i\  y,  but  new  pretenders  cropped  up  who  professed  to  be 
Dmitrij,  or  Peter,  Feodor's  son.  A  more  dangerouf?  ?yniptom  was  that  the  kinj?  of 
Poland  came  forward  as  a  serious  candidate  for  the  Kus^iau  crown.  In  1587  the 
Swedish  house  of  Vasa  reached  the  Polish  throne  in  the  person  of  Sigismnnd  IIL 
It  was  wbhed  to  pfoenre  the  Russian  crown  for  his  son  Vladislav ;  Sigismond 
would  certainly  have  liked  to  have  obtained  it  for  himself.  The  Polish  troops,, 
which  were  alrrady  in  tln'  vioinity  of  Moscow,  did  not  wish  to  h'avc  Russia,, 
since  the  new  Czar  had  already  been  elected,  tjciiujskij  could  not  i-eslore  order^ 
and  was  ''humbly  "  begged  by  Uie  assembly  to  Tscate  the  throne,  since  he  was 
unfortunate  in  his  government  and  c>niM  not  enforce  any  obedience  to  his  ride. 
He  abdicated  and  b*M-ame  a  monk.  Tin-  Cuvuicil  of  Boyars  noAv  elected  Vlad- 
islav to  Ike  Czar,  on  the  condition  that  he  would  accept  the  Orthodox  faith.  The 
Polish  troops  were  already  allowed  to  enter  Moscow  and  eommanded  the  oH^, 

D.  Thb  Bias  OF  the  Bohanoys 

TnFX  the  Russian  people  roic  tVirniifrhout  the  em]>irp.  the  monasteries  also, 
■with  the  Troizko-Sergievsch  at  their  huatl.  Nobles,  merchants,  and  peasants 
banded  together  to  save  Rossui  from  the  foreign  yoke.  In  Nijni  Novgorod  many, 
following  the  example  of  a  meat-seller  Kusnia  !\Iiiun.  sacrificed  a  third  part  of 
their  proprrty.  The  noble  prince  Po.'liar^kij  took  tlie  lead,  ;tiid  the  Poles  were 
soon  dnvcu  out  of  AIoscow.  Tn  the  ytar  1013  the  new  assembly  was  convened. 
Tlie  votes  now  fell  on  a  step-graudsou  of  Auastasia,  wife  of  Ivan  the  Terrible, 
Michael  III  Romanov,  the  fifteen-year-old  son  of  the  above-mentioned  Metro- 
politan Philaret,  who  had  gone  as  ambas^;id'>r  to  the  Polish  king  and  had  been 
kept  prisoner  by  him  in  Marienburi,'-  Kven  in  1610  Michael  found  himself 
among  the  candidates  for  the  throne,  and  had  barely  escaped  Polish  plots.  With 
him  a  new  dynasty  mounted  the  Rtissien  throne  (see  Fignre  1  of  plate  at  page 
467  and  the  genealogical  tn  e  at  page  5S:'). 

The  stiito  was  itnyioverished  and  public  afTairs  were  in  aliad  i  i)nditi<>n.  ^fany 
towns  declared  ouLri^lit  that  they  could  ymy  no  taxes.  Michael,  who  had  received  a 
monastic  education  aud  was  physically  wenk  and  of  small  intellectual  endowments,, 
was  not  the  right  man  for  Russia  at  this  severe  crisis.   Even  his  father,  Philaret^ 
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who  leftlly  governed  in  pkoe  of  his  son,  possessed  no  talent  as  a  ruler,  while  able 

monarchs  were  seated  on  the  thrones  of  Sweden  and  Poland  in  tlie  persons  of 
Vladi'^lav  and  Gustavus  TT  Adolphus.  Kussia  thus  was  forced  to  endure  still 
longer  to  be  cut  off  from  the  Baltic  Sea  by  Poland  and  Sweden,  in  the  treaties 
which  she  made  with  Sweden  at  Stolbovo  in  1617»  witli  Poland  at  Denlino  in 
1618,  «nd  then  at  Poljauovka  in  1634,BuS8ia  was  forced  to  xdinqnisli  all  claim  on 
Livonia,  SmoL'nsk,  iind  a  series  of  towns.  "Russia  now  rannot  luiuch  a  singlft 
boat  on  the  l>alt  ii-  without  our  coiiFnnt "  sairl  Gustavus  Adoiphus  in  the  Swedish 
Diet,  "  ami  ii  will  be  hard  for  tlie  iiussiuus  to  leup  over  this  stream."  Even 
against  other  enemies  Rassia  felt  her  weakness.  When  the  CSoesaeks  had  con- 
quered  Turkish  Azov,  tlir  Czar  ordered  them  to  evacuate  the  fortress.  The  highest 
in!  lits  of  Michael  and  his  father  were  thnt  llicy  froverned  without  hardline??  and 
endeavoured  to  raise  the  economic  position  of  Kussia.  After  centuries  of  oppres- 
BtOD  from  Tartars  and  Gsars  the  puoplo  once  more  cuju>  ed  more  humane  trealr^ 
ment  Both  rulers  held  frequent  sessions  <tf  the  Privy  OounoO,  which  had  long 
been  in  abevanoe. 

It  was  only  under  Micliacl's  son  Alexej  (1645-1676)  and  under  the  childre'i  of 
Alexej,  Feodor  (1676-1682;,  Ivan  (1082-1689),  Sophia,  and  I'eter  the  Great,  that 
fortune  once  move  smiled  on  Russia,  first  in  conaequMice  of  the  weakness  of 
Poland  under  John  Casimir,  and  theu  from  her  own  increased  strength.  The 
Ukraine  (pp.  162  and  564)  then  submitted  to  the  Czar;  in  1667  Poland  in  the 
treaty  at  Andrussov  was  obliged  to  cede  the  I  kraiue,  on  the  left  bauk  of  t^e 
Dnieper,  with  Kiev ;  this  was  finally  ratified  in  1686  in  the  peaoe  of  Grzymoltov- 
skij  by  Sobieski,  when  Sophia  n  ii^ned  in  the  name  of  her  infant  brother.  Kussia 
also  iu  1667  recovered  Smolensk  and  other  territories,  which  had  been  the 
cause  of  wars  for  centuries.  Peter  the  Great  first  began  tlie  war  with  Sweden 
on  account  of  Livonia.  It  was  still  more  important  for  Bussia  that  with  the 
RflataaovB  Tartar  Biusia  ceased  and  its  Europeaniaing  began. 

».  TBE  BISE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  POWER  OF  POLAin) 

A.  The  Final  Direction  of  the  Polish  Policy  im  1515 

When  S^mnnd,  Casimil's  son,  mounted  the  throne  of  Poland  in  1506  (p.  512)» 
Eastern  Europe  presented  a  very  differerit  ]*oliii(  al  {licturc  fi-om  that  of  a  hundred 
years  before.  The  hardest  task  of  Poland  iu  the  course  of  the  three  last  cenUiries, 
the  suppression,  that  is,  of  the  Teutonic  Knights  in  order  to  occupy  the  eoa«t  of 
the  Baltic,  had  beeu  performed  iu  1466.  It  was  high  time  for  Poland  to  do  so ;^ 
a  few  decades  later  that  would  liardly  liavc  bwn  possible. 

Thrt'at«'nin<i  clouds  gathered  in  tlie  east  and  wi'?t  nf  Poland  just  at  the  tloi^e 
of  the  iifteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth.  On  the  one  itaiid 
Moscow  was  arming  for  an  attack  on  Pdand'-Lithtiaoia,  on  the  other  side  the 
Osmans  were  pressing  with  increasing  power.  Poland  had  long  enjoyed  tran- 
quillity on  the  side  of  Mo-^rnw,  whi'di,  j^'toanin;.'  under  tlio  Tartar  vokc,  had  Imm 
unable  to  move.  But  when  Ivan  III  had  shaken  off  the  Tartar  yoke  and  had  his 
hands  free,  he  formed  comprehensive  schemes.  He  woiked  for  tiie  nnifiGation  of 
Rassia  with  skill  and  good  fortune.   One  district  after  another  wa»  brought  over 
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to  himi  When  he  married  in  1472  the  Byamtine  prinoess  Sophia  (Zo3),  daughter 

of  the  despot  Thomas  of  Morea,  the  last  of  tho  race  of  the  Palteologi,  he  assumed 
the  Byzantine  imperial  arms,  the  douhle-lieaded  eajile,  and  claimed  from  £ome 
the  title  of  Imperator  Eustim,  He  aliio  laid  claim  to  the  Russian  districts  of 
Poland.  The  current  of  anti-PoUah  feeling  in  Lithuania  was  perceived  hy  Ivan  IIL 
He  therefore  came  forward  as  the  champion  of  the  Orthodox  population  of  Poland. 
The  Russian  party  in  Lithuania  was  always  strong ;  and  capable  men,  sucli  as 
Michael  Glinskij,  stood  at  its  head.  Even  in  Casimir's  days  the  political  condi- 
tions in  Eastern  Europe  seemed  to  have  shifted  in  favour  of  Moscow.  Since  the 
year  1481,  after  the  Tartaie  had  been  heaten,  the  Lithuanian  princes*  hitherto 
friendly  toward  Poland,  began  one  aftf^r  the  other  to  go  over  to  the  side  of  Mos- 
cow. Alexander,  while  Grand  Duke  of  Lithuania,  was  openly  |>ro-Russian.  A 
rapprodtenunt  between  him  and  Ivan  took  place  in  1494.  Alexander  married  the 
Princees  Helene  and  waived  his  claim  to  a  aeries  of  towns  in  favour  of  his  father- 
in-law.  In  the  marriage  otmtract  he  pledged  himself  not  to  force  Helene  to  go 
over  to  the  Catholic  religion,  and  in  fact  not  to  allow  lier  t-o  do  so  "voluntarily." 
He  built  a  chapel  for  her  in  Wilna,  and  .surrounded  her  only  with  people  of  her 
own  creed.  We  learn  from  these  stipulations  that  the  detrimental  iuduence  of 
the  Roman  Chthdic  Churdb  on  public  poliey.  against  which  a  stand  was  being 
made  in  Poland,  was  already  recognised  in  Moscow.  Alexander  confirmed  in 
149i)  the  old  rights  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  Ivan  also  knew  how  to  stir  ny>  hos- 
tility on  every  side  against  Poland,  and  to  organi<;e  a  menacing  league  against  it. 
Ho  married  Us  son  Vasilij  to  a  daughter  of  Stt-phan  the  Great  (p.  366)  of  Mol- 
davia, and  thus  drew  this  countiy  into  the  sj^liora  (jf  his  interests.  He  was  allied 
with  the  Teutonic  Order  and  friendly  with  the  Tartar  Khan  Mengli  Giray  I 
(1409-1474  and  1478-1515) ;  he  observed  an  amicable  attitude  toward  Turkey, 
and  would  not  entertain  any  notion  of  a  league  with  Poland  and  Hungary  agaiik^t 
Tvakej,  His  son  Vasilij  observed  the  same  poliey.  In  this  attttude  toward 
Poland  the  Russian  princes  were  met  by  the  German  emi)eror  ^(aximilian,  who, 
as  an  opponent  of  tho  .Tagellons  in  the  conte??t  for  the  crowns  of  Tiohemia  and 
Hungary,  found  a  welcome  ally  in  the  Muscovite  Grand  l>uke.  This  was  the  first 
time  that  Germany  entered  into  relations  with  Moscow  (cf.  ahove»  p.  265.  etc.). 

Equally  threatening  was  the  attitude  of  the  Sublime  Porte  (ef.  Vol.  Yli, 
pp.  216-219,  221  et  eeq.).  It  was  the  zenith  of  Osmnji  power.  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia  already  wavered  in  their  loyalty  as  allies  of  Poland  ;  if  they  were  lost, 
it  would  be  the  turn  of  the  Dniester  district.  Finally,  it  lay  with  the  Jagellons 
to  defend  the  Hungarian  crown.  This  state  of  things  drove  Poland  also  toward 
the  south  and  provoked  hostilities  with  Germany.  The  Hap.sburgs,  therefore, 
were  ea^'er,  in  league  with  Moscow  and  the  Teutonic  Order,  to  close  the  circle  of 
the  enemies  uf  Poland  ;  besides  the  above-named,  Maximilian  won  over  the  Mar- 
grave of  Brandenbuzg,  the  Buke  of  Saxony,  and  the  king  of  Denmark  for  the 
combination  against  Poland,  as  well  as  a  distinct  party  in  Poland  itself. 

It  thtis  was  high  time  for  Sigismnnd  to  act.  He  had  concluded  an  alliance 
with  Hungary  in  1507,  had  renounced  Moldavia  in  favour  of  Hungary,  and  mar- 
ried Barbara,  sister  of  Jobu  Zapolya,  besides  winning  over  Mengli  Giray,  the  Tar-> 
tor  Xhan,  by  yearly  preaonta**  nt  fifteen  thousand  gulden,  —  everything  in  order 
to  .show  a  bolder  front  to  Maximilian  and  others,  —  whim  lie  sud'hnily  changed  his 
views.   Sigismund  could  not>  of  course,  wage  war  with  all  his  eaemies  at  one  and 
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the  same  time,  and  was  forced,  therefore,  to  decide  whether  to  tmni  toward  the 

We^t  or  the  East  But  Maximilian  also  had  cause  to  seek  a  peace  with  Poland. 
The  epoch-making  struggle  between  the  Hnjisburgs  and  Valois  then  began 
(VoL  VII,  p.  230).  Tlie  succession  iu  Milan  aud  Naples  aroused  this  struggle, 
and  both  antagonistB  fonght  m  ewery  part  of  the  world  where  they  eo«iI«t  inflict 
i  damage  on  each  other.  Sigismund  decided  for  the  contest  with  the  East  and  for 
the  allinnee  with  Maximilian.  His  brother  Ladislaus  (Vladislav)  II  of  Hungary 
(p.  386)  was  the  intermediary.  Thus,  on  the  22d  of  July,  1515,  that  memorable 
treaty  between  the  three  monarchs  as  to  the  succession,  which  was  decisive  not 
merely  for  the  histoty  of  Poland,  was  arranged  iu  Vienna.  The  granddaughter  of 
the  emperor,  Maria,  was  to  marry  L<;\vis,  the  son  of  T^dislaus,  and  Anna,  his  daugh- 
ter, was  to  wed  one  of  the  two  grandsons  of  the  emperor,  Charks  or  Ferdinand  ; 
the  emperor  went  through  the  form  of  betrothal  with  Anna  in  tlie  name  of  the 
not  yet  selected  grandson,  in  the  chnrch  of  St  Stephen.  It  was  further  decided 
that,  in  the  event  of  Lewis  dying  without  issue,  the  Hungarian  crown  should 
devolve  on  his  sister  Anna.  This  treaty  meant  the  renunciation  by  the  Jagellons 
of  their  claims  to  the  crowns  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  and  therefore  to  any 
power  in  the  West  founded  the  world  power  of  the  house  of  llapsbnrg,  just 
as  it  laid  the  foundations  of  the  later  euspire  of  Austria,  The  day  which  saw 
the  last  Hungarian  Jngelhiii  fall  at  Mohluis,  the  29th  of  August  lo26,  was  the 
birthday  of  the  Austrian  monarchy. 

But  this  treaty,  on  the  other  side,  brought  advantages  to  Poland.  The  emperor 
no  longer  supported  the  Teutonic  Ord^,  and  did  not  aim  at  an  armed  alliance 
with  the  Grand  Duke  of  Moscow,  but  left  Poland  a  free  hand.  The  situation  that 
had  been  pn'pared  and  created  by  the  battle  at  Tanenberg  was  formally  recog- 
nised and  confirmed  by  Germany  so  far  as  such  treaties  can  be  binding.  The 
year  1515  forms  the  last  stage  in  the  development  of  the  conditions  created  by 
the  year  1410. 

Poland  thus  entered  upon  a  new  chapter  of  her  historical  development.  Tlie 
empire,  wliich  had  hitherto  turned  its  face  toward  the  west,  now  turned  toward 
the  east,  namely,  toward  Moscow.  The  contest  with  this  power  fills  the  pages  of 
the  history  of  Poland  for  the  succeeding  centuries  and  deddes  her  fate.  Poland, 
indeed,  only  gradually  recognised  the  necessity  of  this  struggle.  Even  Sigismund 
did  not  keep  this  goal  steadily  befoze  him,  even  though  be  wavered  in  his  loyalty 
to  Germany. 

The  Poles,  whose  countr}'  lay  on  the  upper  courses  of  the  Oder  and  the  Vis- 
tula, must  have  always  struggled  to  reach  the  Baltic.  This  motive,  indeed,  led 
to  the  union  with  Eithuania,  wliich  equally  was  drawn  toward  the  Baltic.  For 
this  reason  the  Lithuano-Polish  union  was  maintained  iu  the  face  of  all  hin- 
derances.  In  the  second  treaty  of  Thorn  of  1466  the  Poles  had  reached  the  goal 
whicdi  the  course  of  their  rivers  clearly  indicated.  The  same  physical  necessity 
caused  the  change  of  front  in  the  year  151  o.  Poland  never  found  the  partner- 
shij)  with  Hungary  })roritable ;  the  connection  was  physically  inip<  i.«pible.  since  a 
chain  of  mountains  raised  a  barrier  between  them.  Bohemia  and  Hungary  espe- 
cially had  greater  interests  in  common  with  Austria  than  with  Poland,  which  lay 
on  another  line.  There  tiie  Danube  created  out  ot  all  the  surrounding  reglma  a 
new  state,  Austria,  the  necessity  of  which  was  proved  by  the  joint  wars  against 
the  Turks,  who  wished  to  dispute  with  it  the  possession  of  the  Danube.  The 
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influence  of  geography  tlu-refore  kept  Poland  aloof  from  Hungnry,  "Bohemia,  and 
Austria,  and  dictated  to  hvr  that  abandoniueat  of  iateresto  iu  Hungary  whick 
forms  tlje  ono  side  of  tlie  treaty  of  1515. 

But  the  other  side  of  the  treaty,  the  advance  against  the  East,  was  qoalified  hj 
physical  conditions.  While  Western  Europe  is  divided  by  mountain  rangee  into 
many  di^'tinct  and  sept\mto  part?,  in  which  individual  states  could  develop  apart, 
since  they  were  protected  from  their  neighbours  by  nature.  East  Europe  forms 
one  gigantic  plain  which,  in  spite  of  its  expanse,  must  have  fovotited  the  fornix 
tion  of  a  homoi^'i  ueous  political  structure  on  its  whole  surface.  The  waves  oi 
nations  continually  swept  on  and  broke  one  on  the  other;  the  weaker  trihes  were 
8ul>jugat^,  until  at  last  only  the  strongest  survived.  Nowhere  perhaps  luis  the 
ethuograpliical  picture  changed  so  often  as  here  —  on  the  seacoasta  if  anywhere. 
Many  centuries  elapsed  before  a  homogeneous  political  structure  sroee  in  this 
g^antic  basin.  There  were  countless  tribes  there,  and  countless  tribes  were  fated 
to  fall,  until  finally,  on  the  question  who  waf  to  rule  over  the  wliole  of  East 
Europe,  only  two  nations  could  come  under  consideratiou,  —  the  Poles  and  the 
Russians.  And  as  soon  as  they  recoj^nised  each  other  as  rivals  they  rushed  at 
each  other,  just  as  when  in  the  desert  one  wild  beast  crosses  the  path  of  another. 
Properly  speaking:,  tho  two  kindred  stocks,  since  they  had  similar  economic,  pob'ti- 
cal,  artistic,  and  even  national  interests,  and  to  some  degree  the  same  enemies, 
could  have  qnita  well  united,  as  was  the  case  with  Poland  and  Lithuania.  But  it 
was  shown  once  more  how  powerfully  an  idea  dominates  man.  The  two  races, 
educated  in  different  schools,  worshipped  quite  different  ideals.  It  was  not  the 
Poles  that  were  fightins?  against  the  Russians  there,  hnt  the  Catholic  Chnrch 
against  the  Orthodox,  republicanism  against  despotism.  Hence  the  bitterness  of 
this  East  European  war ;  it  was  a  war  of  two  conflicting  principles. 

Moscow  had  emerged  from  the  Tartar  school  hard  and  barbari.«ed.  An  implao- 
ably  stern  absolutism  had  saved  Russia  from  destriictii in.  How  therefore,  aft^r 
this  experience,  was  she  to  give  up  her  own  form  of  government  and  join  the 
Western  current  of  ideas  ?  People  and  prince  alike  in  Russia  were  so  convinced 
of  the  blessii^  of  ahacdnte  monarchy  that  they  were  readier  to  go  further  in  that 
direction  rather  than  to  abandon  it;  especially  since  in  the  impending  war  aU  the 
resources  of  the  country  stood  at  tlie  absolute  di?;T>o?al  of  the  despotic  ruler,  and 
the  nation  was  so  devoted  to  liim  that  ii  hardly  ventured  to  murmur  under  the 
heaviest  oppression.  A  glance  at  the  development  of  things  in  Poland  could  only 
strengthen  Moscow  in  this  conviction.  Just  when  the  struggle  between  these 
two  nationalities  began,  the  royal  power  in  Pfdand  hnd  gradually  sunk  into  a 
phantom  monarchy  j  the  king  and  the  nobility  seemed  to  constitute  tw^o  hos- 
tile opposing  partiea  The  nobility  would  not  undertake  anything  nnless  they 
received  in  return  some  concession  or  other  from  the  king.  The  Slachta  decided 
on  war  and  peace,  and  obtained  pay  for  the  eami>aigns  outside  the  borders  of  the 
empire.  The  ravages  and  losses  in  war  had  to  be  made  [,'ood  to  tliem,  and  their 
prisoners  of  war  ransomed  by  the  king.  The  nobility  wa»  desirous  of  paying  as 
few  taxes  as  possible,  and  of  lightening  the  burden  of  their  other  state  dutiee, 
and  naturally  saw  with  pleasure  when  the  king  was  freehanded.  The  king^  bore 
the  whole  load  of  responsibility,  and  often  roRoued  the  realm  fmm  distrPRS  merely 
by  the  weight  of  their  personality  and  with  their  own  means.  These  nobles,  again, 
cared  nothing  for  economy  or  work ;  work  was  the  ooncem  of  fbe  peasants.  Thess 
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latter  therefore  and  the  kingireTe  the  martyrs  of  the  commonweal.  And  the  class 
whicR  possessed  the  rao.st  power  in  the  state  regarded  the  liighcst  ititeiests  of  the 
kingdom  as  something  almost  foreign.  How  could  Poland  under  such  conditions 
l»a  a  strong  state  ?  These  weokiwsseo  eame  to  l^ht  in  all  the  wars  vhidi  Poland 
wi^ed  in  the  fifteenth  century;  The  whole  management  of  the  var  a^^st  the 
Teutonic  Order,  wliich  after  tlie  year  1410  was  enfeebled,  was  a  discredit  to  Poland 
as  a  state;  and  all  the  more  so  Ptnce  there  were  brave  pnWiers  and  competent 
<}fficers  enough  in  the  country.  Nevertheless  tiie  Polish  nobility  was  proud  of 
its  imperial  eonstitution  and  its  penonal  privileges.  Its  freedom  appeared  to  it 
in  a  peculiarly  brilliant  light  whan  it  saw  how  iu  the  neighbouring  kingdom  the 
intelleptiial  life  was  -sttTuted  under  the  oppression  of  the  despotic  Czar. 

We  see  here  the  strange  phenomenon  of  two  nations  alarmed  at  tlie  defects 
which  each  noticed  in  the  other,  and  driven  to  exaggerate  their  own  good  qualities. 
The  Rnasians  enlarged  the  despotic  power  of  the  Czar  to  a  monstrous  degiee;  the 
Poles  strengthened  the  freedom  of  the  individual  so  greatly  that  the  unity  and 
liberty  of  the  kingdom  were  destroyed.  The  two  countri(»??,  apart  from  isolated 
personalities,  wlio  wished  now  and  again  to  stay  the  evils,  but  could  not  carry  their 
purpose  through,  did  not  adopt  a  middle  coune  hetween  the  two  extremes  or  any 
either  solution  of  the  problem. 

Let  us  consider  other  circnrnfjtances  in  order  to  determine  what  were  the 
intentions  of  each  of  the  two  opponents  in  the  impending  struggle.  Although 
Poland  was  weakw  as  a  state,  yet  it  was  benefited  bj  the  higher  dvilisatioa  and 
the  support  of  Rome,  so  that  it  came  forward  in  the  contest  with  the  East  as  the 
representative  of  Europe  in  the  interests  of  culture  and  religion.  It  could  boast 
also  of  the  <tynipathies  of  Europe,  which  did  not,  however,  go  beyond  wordy  nrrrce- 
ments,  and  did  not  prevent  the  Western  Powers  from  attacking  Poland  itsell  on 
«  fsYOomble  occasion.  Poland  at  first  made  great  progress.  But  then  oolj  too 
soon  the  dithculty  of  her  task  was  apparent  If  Poluid  was  resolved  to  cany 
Eoroan  Catholicism  to  the  Eapt,  she  was  destined  to  learn  that  Greek  Orthodoxy 
was  being  organised  and  grouped  round  Moscow  as  its  representative.  And  even 
those  aristoraatio  libertaes  which  the  Poles  thought  to  disseminate  in  the  East 
were  accompanied  hj  conditions  which  were  fatal  to  them,  since  a  heavy  oppres- 
sion of  the  country  populatiuu  went  hand  in  hand  with  them.  These  two  move- 
ments, the  religious  and  the  social,  conld  not  but  cause  widespread  agitation 
among  the  population,  which  led  to  revolts  and  the  ultimate  loss  of  the  Ukraine. 
The  Poles  finally  became  conscious  that  a  concentration  of  all  their  energies  was 
necessary  in  order  to  face  the  hard  struggle.  But  it  was  at  this  point  that  the 
capabilities  of  tlie  highly  gifted  and  patriotic  people  faih-d.  The  old  proverb^ 
"Szeez  po$j9oltta  awta  stoi"  (the  republic  e.xists  by  virtue),  was  no  longer  appli* 
<Mblei  sinoe  eivio  vixttia  had  disappeared  from  Poland. 

R  The  Last  Two  Jagfillon'S 

SlCfTSMUND  and  his  son  S^igismund  Augu^lu-,  tlic  last  two  Jagellons,cl«Mrly  per- 
ceived the  root  of  the  malady  from  which  the  Polish  nation  suffered.  The  period 
of  their  reigns  is  thevefore  an  unbroken  series  of  attempts  to  change  the  constitu- 
Om,  to  stem  the  arrogance  of  the  nobles,  to  strengthen  the  monandij,  and  pass 
-wise  laws,  and  we  must  admit  that  they  showed  abundant  proo&  of  good  inton* 
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tions,  energy,  perseverance,  and  self-sacrifice.  "We  see  them  and  their  fmccessors 
continually  at  war  with  the  disorder  and  anarchy  in  the  country,  but  also  notice 
how  they  uselessly  spent  their  etibrts  in  this  uueq^ual  contest  and  were  unable  to 
check  the  univeisal  progress  of  decay. 

Sigismund  (1506-1548)  soon  showed  his  incapecity  for  the  weighty  teak. 
Even  before  1515  he  was  involved  in  war  with  Moscow  and  gained  sntne  succesoes; 
but  the  war  could  no  lunger  be  prosecuted  energetically.  It  was  the  same  in  the 
second  war,  which  broke  out  in  1533.  Moldavia  was  already  on  the  side  of  Moa^ 
oow.  Sigismund  here  displayed  marked  feebleness  toward  Gernmny.  When  in 
1518  hfi  married  as  his  second  wife  Hona  Sforza  of  Milan,  the  dauj^diter  of  Ciio- 
vauui  (ialuazzo  (died  1494),  and  thus  became  nephew  of  the  eoiperor  Maximilian, 
he  seems  to  liave  let  hiuiselt  be  iutiueuced  by  Geruiany,  as  Jugielio  once  cUd.  The 
brilliance  cf  tiie  imperial  title  induced  him  to  form  a  finradship  with  Ferdinand  I 
and  to  ask  the  hand  of  Klizal)eth,  the  emperor's  daughter,  for  his  80n  l^isniund 
Augustus.  Dut  he  did  not  make  full  use  of  this  alliance  with  Germany.  Thus 
he  did  not  declare  war,  for  example,  against  the  Order,  whose  Grand  Master  per- 
sistently refused  to  do  homage  until  after  the  death  of  Maximilian  in  1619.  But 
even  then  be  did  not  understand  how  to  retain  his  advantage.  In  1521  a  truce 
for  fnnr  years  was  concludrd  hy  the  good  services  (tf  the  cmperor  Charlca  V,  wbo 
once  more  tried  to  play  oti  the  Teutonic  Ortler  against  Poland. 

The  KeformaUon  made  nowhere  such  rapid  progress  as  in  Prussia  under  the 
rule  of  the  monastic  knights,  and  at  Lutber^s  advice  it  was  resolved  to  change  the 
lands  of  the  Order  into  a  secular  duchv.    The  Grand  Master,  Albert  of  Branden- 
burg,  a  son  of  Frederick  of  Ansbach  and  Sophia,  Sigismund's  sister  (died  1 51 3),  and 
therefore  a  nepliew  of  Sigismund,  entered  Cracow  at  the  beginning  of  April,  1525, 
laid  aside  the  dresa  of  the  Order,  and  did  homage  to  the  king  on  the  great  square 
at  Cracow  as  a  secular  prince  and  hereditary  duke  of  Prussia.   TWie  duke  pledged 
himself  to  lie  a  loyal  vassal  to  tlie  king,  and  to  aid  him  in  war  with  a  hundred 
knights,  and  renounced  his  right  of  coinage.    He  received  in  return  the  first  place 
in  the  Senate  at  the  king's  side.   On  the  extinction  of  his  descendants  in  the  male 
line  Fmask  was  to  fall  to  Pohind.  There  was  little  eauae  for  Poland  to  rejoice  at 
this  conclusion  of  the  matter.    For  now  the  place  of  a  periodically  elected  Grand 
Master  was  filled  by  a  hereditary  German  duke,  and,  what  was  a  far  wpi<;htier 
matter,  the  country,  owing  to  the  Befurmation,  assumed  a  thoroughly  German 
character.  The  old  enemy  reappeared  in  a  form  atiU  more  dangerous  to  Poland. 
So  weak  and  shortsighted  was  Polish  policy,  that  even  after  the  death  of  Duke 
Albert  II  Frederick  (August  27,  IGIS),  the  fit  f  was  not  resumed  according  to  the 
meaning  of  the  compact,  but  was  transferred  to  the  Kur-Brandenburg  elder  line 
of  the  Hohenzollems.  The  complete  severance  of  Prussia  from  the  P^b  crown 
could  only  he  a  question  of  time;  it  was  destined  to  take  place  in  1659,  when 
Poland,  completLly  surrounded  hy  enemies,  whs  in  the  greatest  straits,  and  a  for- 
midable danger  was  thn  at^^'nitig  from  the  East.    Even  now  Moscow  and  Fnisaia 
united  against  Poland,  and  their  friendship  soon  became  traditional. 

It  was  but  a  slight  compensation  that  Sigismund  united  the  western  Maaovian 
principalities  with  his  own  crown  after  the  extinction  of  the  Piasts  in  those  parts. 
It  was  fortunate  far  Poland  that  with  true  discernment  he  maintained  friendly 
relations  with  Turkey. 

In  apite  of  hia  circumspection  and  foresight  Sigismund,  though  personally  an 
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efficient  ruler,  who  reduced  to  order  the  chaos  of  the  imperial  finances,  did  not 
achieve  a  complete  snecess  in  any  diiection.  How  coaM  the  vast  empire  make  a 
bold  ahow  when  the  nobility  evinced  no  ]iatiiofcism»  but  were  bent  on  their  own 

advatitfif^s  and  the  increase  of  their  privilecjps,  and  only  too  often  prejuiIiceJ  the 
respect  due  to  the  crown?  Even  under  Jagicllo  the  Slachta,  when  the  king  had 
refused  to  cede  some  privilege,  had  hacked  in  pieces  before  his  eyes  the  deed  of 
acknowledgment  intended  for  tiiem.  They  had  threatened  Oaeimir,  the  son  of 
Jagiello,  with  deposition.  The  same  scenes  were  repeated  now.  Maximilian, 
since  even  liefore  1515  hp  stood  in  strained  relations  with  Sigismnnd.  snr'ceeded  in 
bringing  over  a  pari  of  the  nobles  to  his  side ;  the  Slachta  refused  the  king  the 
snpplies  for  the  war  against  Moscow.  Christopher  Szydloviecki,  one  of  the  most 
influential  niiiuster.s  of  Sigismund,  prided  liimself  on  having  received  from  Maxi- 
milian eighty  thousand  giildt  iis,  without  cnn-('iou,s  that  he  was  jjuiky  of  high 
treason.  For  the  same  reasons  Sigismund  was  unable  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
the  Order  with  the  necessary  vigour..  When  he  summoned  in  1337  the  nobility  to 
a  campaign  against  Moldavia,  and  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  assem- 
bled at  Lemberg,  these  masses  would  not  march  to  the  war,  but  became  rebellious 
and  demanded  lerfislative  rf^fortn?!.  An  attempt  on  the  king's  life  was  actually  made 
in  the  diet  of  1523,  But  when  in  1538  it  was  proposed  to  punLsh  severely  the 
crimes  of  public  outrage  and  maje$Ut  recourse  was  had  to  Roman  lawj  since  the 
national  code  wa  i!  lent  It  deserves  to  be  specially  noticed  that  the  custom 
now  began  to  dcvidop  of  allowing  Tin  law  to  pass  without  the  eommon  consent 
{communis  consensus).  This  func^mcntai  principle  led  untimately  to  the  liberum 
veto  (pp.  541  and  564). 

This  state  of  thinga  lasted  under  Sigismand  11  Augustus  (also  called  August 
tus  T;  1548-1572),  son  of  Sigi.-iuuiid  T.  He  was  miicli  wiser  tlian  hi^  fatlier,  so 
that  he  accomplished  notable  results,  both  in  foreign  policy  and  in  the  field  of 
internal  reforms. 

Sigismund  Augustus  was  able  to  make  an  important  conquest  on  the  Baltic  Sea. 

The  Livonian  section  of  the  Teutonic  Order  was  then  approaching  its  dissolution* 
and  Poland  required  to  keep  watrli  on  the  forthcoming  negotiations  as  to  the  sne- 
cessioQ.  The  Order  had  never  reached  such  power  and  prosperity  in  Livonia  as 
in  Prussia.  For  one  thing,  the  stream  of  irom^i;Tattng  Oermans  was  less  full  there ; 
for  another,  the  continuid  struggle  between  tlie  Order  and  the  archbishopric  of 
Riga  prevented  any  close  ainalgaiiialion  of  the  estates  of  the  realm.  The  provin- 
cial bishops  did  not  .shrink  from  looking  for  outside  aid.  Thus  the  last  areh- 
bishop  of  Kiga  allied  himself  witli  Poland,  and  puL  hiuiself  formally  under  the 
protection  of  the  Polish,  king,  conduct  intensely  exasperating  to  the  Order,  which 
had  always  shown  a  national  spirit  Poland  and  Jtus.sia  had  a  ke> n  interest  in 
the  decision  of  the  Livonian  (]ncstinn.  The  possession  of  this  rieli  an  l  ii'»pulated 
country,  and  through  it  of  an  important  position  on  the  Baltic,  wa.s  wurih  the 
greatest  sacrifices  and  exertions.  The  supremat^.  on  the  Baltic  simply  depended 
upon  tlie  sovereignty  of  the  old  German  colony.  Kuasia  was  still  more  interested; 
although  in  spite  of  the  "  historic  "  rights  put  forward  hy  the  Gzar«,  no  Russian 
prince  ruled  on  these  coasts  until  17'2l.  Kussia  was  pressing  forward  in  the 
sixteenth  century  with  redoubled  strength ;  access  to  the  ocean  was  essential  for 
her,  if  she  wished  to  become  a  great  power  in  Europe.  But  Sweden  and  Denmark 
had  an  equally  marked  interest  in  the  solution  of  the  Livonian  qnestion;  tba 
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fom^,  because  sl^  had  planted  foot  on  the  north  and  east  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
IFbiland,  and  found  tlie  advance  of  Bnssia  a  menace  to  these  posaesdons ;  th» 

lattcT,  because  since  the  days  of  Waldeniar  II  she  raised  claims  to  Esthonia.  If 
we  reflect  that  the  empire  with  which  Livonia  was  politically  united,  and  from 
lelij^ious  reasons  Home  also,  must  have  had  interests  at  stake,  we  shall  compre- 
hend how  the  liTOttian  question  might  grow  into  a  European  one. 

The  prospects  of  Poland  were  the  most  favourable,  and  the  Polish  kiuj^ 
adopted  the  inoai  prnctical  measures.  Not  only  had  Sigismund  I  (who  was  still 
on  the  throne)  always  opportunity  as  patron  of  the  archbishopric  of  Kiga  to 
interfere  in  the  inkennl  affairs  of  livonia,  but  he  had  also  a  loyal  ally  in  Duke 
Albert  of  Prussia,  bb  Hohenzollem  vassal,  who,  as  former  Grand  Master,  exercised 
a  great  influence  on  tlie  Onkr  in  Livduia,  and  was  willing  to  employ  it  for  the 
benefit  of  Polanil.  He  sui'ce>  ^"1  iu  raisiiii^r  his  brother  William  to  be  coadjutor^ 
and  iu  1539  tu  bu  arclibisiiop  oi  liiga,  and  thus  strengthened  his  iniluence  iu  that 
direction.  The  Curia  supported  the  Polish  king  in  everything ;  and  for  this  reastn. 
Sigisminid  Augustus  was  obliged  to  proceed  cautiously  in  matters  of  reformation 
iu  his  empire,  and  to  try  and  hinder  any  general  defection  from  Rome.  Poland, as 
well  as  William  himself  and  his  brother  Albert  of  Prussia,  entertained  the  idea  of 
secularising  the  archbtshopdc  of  Biga,  as  had  been  the  case  with  Prussia  Williatn 
selected  as  the  heir  to  his  plans  his  kinsman,  the  young  duke  Christopher  of 
Mecklenburg,  formerly  bishfrp  of  Iiat/eliur<^,  who  was  also  nearly  n-lated  to  the 
king  of  Poland.  Thus  the  most  powerful  i>iiuces  of  NortheastLiu  Germany  now 
made  common  cause  with  I'oland.  (jhrist*jpher,  in  spite  of  the  protests  o£  the 
Livonisn  states,  was  elevated  to  the  post  of  coadjutor  of  the  archbbhop. 

Moscow  also  had  achieved  some  succe.ss.  In  the  year  1554  the  Livonian 
Order  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  Ivan  IV  i]\  522),  in  whirh  it  nirreed  never  to 
enter  into  an  alliance  wuli  Poland  and  to  remain  neutral  iu  case  of  war,  besides 
paying  a  contribution  from  the  bishopric  of  Dorpat  of  one  mark  per  head. 

The  ontliteak  of  war  was  brought  on  in  1556  by  an  intercepted  letter  from  thfr 
bishop  to  his  brother  Albert  of  rrassia,  in  wliich  there  was  mention  of  his  plans 
directed  against  the  <  )rder.  The  arciibishop  was  arrested  as  a  traitor,  his  castles 
and  seats  were  occupied,  the  archbishopric  confiscated  and  the  management  of  it 
handed  over  to  the  bishops  of  Dorpat  and  OeseL  The  outbreak  of  the  war,  whfaih» 
in  distinction  from  that  of  1700  to  1718,  is  usually  called  the  First  Korthern  War, 
was  acceleratr<l,  since  on  the  d»'i!tli  of  tln^  nmnd  ]\laster,  lleinrieh  von  Oolen, 
Wilhclm  von  i  urstenbcrg,  a  man  uf  wuruKe  propensities,  was  elected  Master 
(1550).  But  it  was  now  seen  that  the  days  of  the  livonian  Order  were  numbered.. 
While  Sigismund  Ani^ustus  stood  with  one  hundred  thousand  men  <m  the  frontier  . 
of  Courland,  the  Kuiglits  were  hardly  able  to  put  ten  thousand  men,  inclnding 
landkuechts  and  peiisauts,into  the  field.  Internal  feuds  broke  up  the  forces  of  the 
counl^.  The  Order  was  compelled,  therefore,  to  yield  without  a  struggle,  to  adc 
the  rolish  kinL,'  for  forgiveness,  and  to  reinstate  the  archbishop  with  his  coadjutor. 
The  declaration  of  war  by  J^Ioscow  was  made  in  November,  IHST.  And  now  th» 
general  war  began.  The  Knights  of  the  Order  and  their  vassals  performed  many 
heroic  feats  in  it,  but  confusion,  discouragement,  and  treachery  prevented  the 
clasMfl  agreeing  on  united  action. 

As  once  before  in  the  hour  of  need  in  Prussia,  so  also  here  a  movement  was. 
made  against  the  Order,  and  once  more  the  intrigues  were  due  to  the  Polish  partyi. 
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who  xmiaed  their  supporter  Qotthard  Kettler  to  the  Mastership;  Poland  thuB 

immediately  gained  a  grpat  advantarre  from  the  electidn.  Kettler,  it  is  true,  wished 
to  preserve  his  indepeudence,  and  sought  help  from  the  Holy  Eoniun  I  jnidre,  the 
Teutonic  Order,  and  other  powers,  but,  as  lie  iiimseif  said  later,  found  nu  couso- 
lalioii  from  any  one,  irhile  the  disturbances  in  the  country  grew  worse.  The 
Grand  Master  and  the  archbialiop>  ireavy  of  the  disorders,  soon  surrendered  to 
the  Polish  king.  The  treat}-  was  signed  on  the  28t]\  of  November,  1561.  The 
territory  of  the  Order  was  secularised.  Gotthard  Kettler  returned  to  secular 
rank,  and  received  Courland  as  a  fief  with  the  title  of  duke  of  Gourland  and  Sem- 
gallcn,  and  also  a  seat  and  vote  in  the  Polish  S -nate.  Mitau,  not  Biga,  vas 
as^iyiied  liiiji  as  residence.  All  the  country  bfynml  tlu;  Dwiiia,  Tlii^a  included,  was 
incorpurattid  in  the  I'olish  Empire,  while  ihe  king  ai  the  suuie  tinie  cnnliruied  all 
the  privileges  of  the  country,  secured  to  it  a  Ut-ruian  goveriimeut,  German  language, 
and  the  freedom  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  also  promised  to  obtain  the 
sanction  of  the  German  Empire  to  these  treaties,  by  wliich  Livonia  wa.s  separated 
from  the  empire.  The  government  of  Livonia  Avas  intrusted  to  the  duke  Kettler. 
On  the  basis  of  this  Frivikffium  iiiffismmuii  Augiisti  the  territory'  of  the  Order  was 
able  to  maintain  its  German  character  for  three  hundred  years.  In  the  year  16^ 
all  the  estates  of  the  realm  and,  twenty  years  later,  Kiga  agreed  to  the  treaty. 

Poland  gained  a  further  advntitage  by  the  friendly  overtures  of  Sweden. 
John  (111),  brother  of  the  Swedish  king  Kric  XIV,  roamed  iu  1062  Katherine, 
the  daughter  of  the  Polish  king  ;  the  sou  of  this  marriage  became  king  of  Poland 
as  Sigismund  III  in  1587.  Sweden  came  into  the  possession  of  Bevftl  and  Esthonia 
with  the  consent  of  Poland.  But  even  Denmark  gained  some  advantages,  for  the 
l^nni^h  prince  ]\fnpnus  obtained  tlio  bishopric  of  Oesel  by  treachery.  Moscow, 
which  imperturbably  continued  the  war  and  made  devastating  inroads,  was  obliged 
to  he  content  with  Dorpat.   But  this  was  ceded  to  Poland  in  1682. 

Attempts  had  been  made  at  numerous  imperial  diets  to  reform  the  judicial 
system,  the  common  law,  the  FVf^tnn  of  taxation,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
army,  but  almost  fruitlessly,  since  often  what  had  been  once  accepted  was  again 
lejected.  If  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  legislation  of  Poland  from  1500  to  1560  or 
80,  we  are  astonished  at  its  sterility ;  so  little  was  passed,  so  much  was  merely 
di.scus>;ed.  Sigismund  Augustus  only  succeeded  in  effecting  some  improvement 
toward  the  close  of  his  roi'^ai.  Even  under  his  father,  the  nobles  in  the  impe- 
rial diets  of  1535-1536  had  demanded  and  aj4reed  to  a  revision  of  the  statute- 
hook.  In  the  course  of  time  resolutions  had  been  passed  by  the  imperial  diets 
which  were  contradictory  to  each  other  ;  thus,  for  example,  the  privileges  of  the 
monn^teries  nnd  the  clerfjy.  v>e\\  as  the  jurisdif^tion  of  the  bishops  or  the  immu- 
nity from  taxation  enjoyed  by  the  clergy,  were  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the 
country  affecting  the  taxation  of  property,  and  with  the  militazy  constitutioo  con- 
nected therewith,  as  well  as,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  statute  Nemincm  Caplivn- 
himus  and  with  the  .soverei;;iity  of  the  nobles  generally.  Even  under  Casiniir  III 
the  Slaehta  liad  ojijiosed  the  privileges  of  tlte  rlerics,  and  the  king  thus  succeeded 
in  breaking  down  the  excessive  power  of  the  Cliurch.  The  tendency  everywhere 
was  to  abolish  all  priTilsges,  whether  belonging  to  classes  or  indiTidnala.  There 
was  also  a  general  wisk  to  abolish  the  Inmmpatihilia,  or  questionable  concentra- 
tion of  eeveml  offices  in  one  p<»rson.  It  wns  further  important  from  the  Ktnnd- 
point  of  the  royal  treasury  and  national  taxation  to  organise  and  classify  the  crown 
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lands  which  had  been  pawned  or  given  away  in  lutgb  qnantitiea,  and  were  hdd  on 

illegal  titles.  Their  occupante  were  now  forced  to  give  them  up,  aud  thus  a  fund 
was  created  which  wa?  large  enon-j-h  to  cover  the  most  nocessnn'  outgoings  of  the 
kiagdom  aud  by  which  the  nobility  couhl  i'e  relieved  of  their  burdens.  But  the 
most  important  reform  was  to  abolish  the  privileges  of  individual  ^novinoes  and  to 
bring  iliLnn  under  one  law,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  tlieir  clTorts  for  indt-peudenoe 
and  to  the  lawless  stato  of  thincrs.  To  these  beloiigeil  in  the  first  line  Lithuania, 
then  Masovia,  Prusi^ia,  Livonia,  and  hnally  Zatov  and  Ouwie^im  (Auschwitz  in 
Cralicia),  which  John  Albert  had  acquired.  All  these  legislative  labours  were 
comprised  under  the  name  ** execution  of  the  laws"  {^tdtucya  prav\  and  the 
nobility  at  every  opportunity  noisily  clamoured  for  their  acceptance. 

(a)  !rke  Trtatmint  of  the  Mdiy  wus  Quettion,. — The  future  political  and  social 
structure  of  the  kingdom  was  dependent  on  this  reform ;  su  was  the  solution  of 
the  religions  rjuestion;  for  Protestnntisni  at  tliat  particular  time  had  received  a 
great  stimulus  in  Poland.  The  freedom  whieli  Poland  enjoyed  was  favourable  to 
the  spread  of  various  doctrines.  Humanism  had  found  a  great  response  in  Poland ; 
and  with  it  the  Hussite  movenmt,  which  it  fostered,  was  so  widdy  spread  that 
the  Hussites  were  supported  in  the  towns  and  even  among  the  nobles.  The 
Lutli  ran  teaching  found  tlie  ground  still  better  cleared,  because  the  oM  Htjosite 
doctrine  had  not  yet  died  out,  the  power  of  the  cleigy  was  limited,  and  free- 
dom of  conscience  was  now  tnulitionaL  Lutheran  ideas  were  disseminated  in 
Poland  as  early  as  the  year  1518.  In  Dantsic  the  monk  Jacob  Knade  success- 
fully raised  his  voice  against  the  abuses  of  the  (,'hurch.  Even  in  Great  and  Little 
Poland  and  in  other  provinces  preachers  came  forward.  Only  in  ultru-tonservative 
Masovia  did  the  new  doctrine  find  no  followers.  The  nobility  greedily  grasped  at 
the  new  teaching,  and  not  less  greedily  the  citizens  of  the  towns.  We  soon  find 
followers  of  the  Calvinistic  teaching,  which  in  Poland  was  spread  perhaps  still 
more  successfully,  besides  Anti-Trinitarian«!,  Sncinians,  Bohemian  Brethren,  Arians, 
and  others.  Powerful  noble  families  joined  the  new  doctrines  and  took  them 
under  thetr  protection;  for  example,  the  Firlej»  Zborovski,  Leszctynski,  Olesnicki, 
QiSrkft,  Tomicki,  Ossovski,  and  many  others.  They  raised  centres  of  the  new 
teaehing  on  their  estates,  as  in  llmlziejov,  Pinczov,  etc.  Many  priests  and  monks, 
and  even  bishops,  opposed  the  Catliulic  Church.  Keligious  nniovations  found 
patronage  even  at  the  royal  court,  and  secret  meetings  were  held  at  the  house  of 
the  queen's  confessor,  a  Franciscan.  The  court  preacher  was  a  friend  of  the  move- 
ment.  Tlu"  heir  to  the  throne,  Sigismund  Augustus,  at  that  time  still  Grand  Duke 
of  Lithuania,  was  considered  a  supporter  of  the  new  tcachingf;  it  was  only  toward 
the  end  oi  his  lite  that  he  came  forward  as  a  zealous  Catholic.  The  kiug^  under 
the  pressure  of  the  Inshops  and  the  Curia,  was  at  first  moved  to  adopt  severe 
measures.  In  the  years  1520.  1522,  and  1523  he  forbade  the  dissemmation  of 
Lutheran  books  on  j)ain  (^f  confiscation  of  property.  The  synod  in  Lenczyca  pub- 
lished in  1523  the  bull  of  excommunication  issued  by  Leo  X  again.st  Luther, 
excommunicated  for  its  own  part  all  heretics,  aud  introduced  a  clerical  censorship 
by  giving  priests  the  right  to  institnte  searches  in  private  houses.  The  king  was 
petitioned  to  renew  the  old  Hus.site  statute  of  Wielun  dating  from  the  year  1424, 
according  to  which  heresy  was  fo  lif  punished  as  ^V^*  ninjrafr  and  to  be  subject  to 
episcopal  jurisdiction.    The  inquisition  was  introduced  in  the  year  1527,  in  1534 
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it  WM  forlnddeii  to  attend  the  XJnivenity  of  Wittenbeig,  and  in  1541,  on  pain  of 
lorn  of  nobility,  to  keep  priests  who  were  iudependent  of  Rome.   And  later  the 

opiscopate,  conanlidated  by  the  exclusion  of  its  doubtful  members,  developed  a 
successful  ener^'v,  ispecially  when  the  energetic  bishop  of  Ermland,  Stanislaus 
Hosius,  took  the  lead  in  the  Catholic  reaction. 

Bat  all  these  measnxes  against  the  new  doctrines  bote  little  fruit.  King 
Sigismund  had  only  acted  with  severity  in  Dantsic,  when  he  went  there  in  Maxch, 
1526.  to  snppross  heresy,  and  ordered  thirteen  citizens  tn  }>e  executed  in  the  mar- 
ket place  without  a  trial ;  and  that  though  he  had  earU«ar  sworn  "  by  the  king's 
honour,  helmet,  and  aword,"  and  under  letter  and  seal,  to  shed  no  blood,  but  to 
establish  peace  and  concord.  This  was  indeed  of  small  avail;  Prussia  remained 
the  first  conntry  whnre  the  Lutheran  doctrine  wan  promoted  to  be  the  national 
religion.  But  then  tUa  kiw^  rr!lax*_'il  in  his  zeal.  Wlicn  Dr.  Johann  Eck  chal- 
lenged him  to  proceed  iu  the  spirit  of  Henry  VIU,  he  answered  him  iu  1628: 
"  The  times  are  changed,  and  with  them  the  rnlers  and  the  spirit  of  the  l^is- 
l&tWSi  seiMices  decay  and  others  blossom.  King  Henry  may  write  against  Ma> 
tinus  —  you  will  allow  me  to  be  king  of  the  .shepp  as  well  as  of  the  goats."  So 
he  adopted  mild  measures.  His  sou  h>igismund  Augustus  did  tiie  .same.  One  case 
only  is  known  where  Sigismund  allowed  the  burning  of  a  woman,  Satharina 
Makher;  otherwise  the  bishops  ut  most  let  some  innovators  die  in  prison  with- 
out a  trial.  So  under  Sigismund  Augustus  only  once  was  a  woman  burnt  at 
the  stake. 

The  prohibition  on  visiting  foreign  universities  was  removed  in  154.'i,  since  it 
was  totidly  impossible  to  enforce  it.   Sigismund  Augustus,  who  often  asserted  he 

would  be  no  judge  over  men's  conscionces,  acted  with  equal  or  perhaps  greater 
leniency,  The  bitterness  bctwei-ri  the  nobility  and  the  cler<,'y  meanwhile  grew 
more  intense,  since  the  former  would  not  recognise  the  epbcopal  jurisdiction. 
"  We  only  wish,**  said  Jan  Tamovskif  "to  submit  to  the  king's  court,  and  if  the 
king  merely  execiil<  <1  the  will  of  the  bishops,  our  slavery  would  be  worse  than 
the  Turkish  ;  for  tiie  ]ra<t  suspicion  would  snffici'  tn  stamp  any  man  as  a  heretic. 
No  injustice  is  done  to  the  bishops,  for  as  members  of  the  J>enate  they  will  be,  in 
some  sort,  judges  with  ns  in  matters  of  heresy.'*  And  when  the  bishop  of  Cra- 
cow, £r.  Andr.  Zebrsydovski,  answered  him,  What  shall  I  be,  if  I  am  not  to  be 
judge  over  heresy,  —  beadle  or  bishop?"  Tarnovski  remarked  to  liim,  "It  is  bet- 
ter for  yon  to  be  a  beadle  than  for  me  to  be  a  slave."  Tt  is  t'xhilarating  to  hear 
with  what  manly  courage  the  nobles  defended  their  freedom.  The  young  iiafael 
Leszczynski  once,  during  mass  in  the  cathedral,  while  the  king  and  bishops  were 
kneeling,  put  his  cap  on  his  head.  This  breach  of  deconnn  \\a.s  aimed  at  the 
bishop,  not  the  rcliijion.  Tn  Poland  freedom  wa<?  prized  beyond  everything, 
while  earthly  honors  were  despised.  Things  went  so  far  that  full  liberty  of  con- 
science was  demanded  for  the  serfs.  The  Poles  showed  that  they  were  truly  a 
nation  of  free  men.  The  young  Rafael  was  then  choeeo  marshal  of  the  imperial 
dii't,  in  defiance  of  the  bishops  who  had  impeached  him  before  the  king,  Tt  was 
wished  to  abolish  the  episcopal  jurisdiction,  in  order  to  bring  the  clerpy  under  the 
laws  of  tiie  country.  Tliis  was  intended  to  be  decided  at  once  as  a  mam  feature 
of  the  programme  of  legislattTe  revision.  The  matter  was  not  easy,  and  the  king 
long  hesitated.  If  he  decided  in  favour  of  the  Inshops  and  recognised  their  juris- 
.  diction,  dangerous  results  would  follow ;  on  the  other  hand,  no  right  of  deciding 
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religions  questionB  could  be  emiferred  with  propriety  upon  fhe  aeeidar  jodi^ 
The  king,  therefore,  postponed  the  d  cision  atul  resolved  to  temporise,  although  he 

ill  principle,  according  to  the  mnm  uf  the  old  laws,  recognise*!  the  episcojml  juris- 
diction. Foesibly  ttie  Livotiinn  (question  deterred  him  from  breaking  olf  with  the 
Curia,  whose  help  he  required. 

In  spits  of,  or  rather  on  aoeount  of,  this  grMt  freedom  Frotestantiaui  could  not 
strike  root  deeply  in  Poland.  In  Grurmany  it  was  a  reaction  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Church  ;  there  it  had  sprun!^  np  out  of  the  existing  conditions,  like 
a  wild  plant,  iu  I'olaud  the  Ciinrch  could  not  allow  herself  any  great  abuses,  and 
Protestantism  was  accordhigly  regarded  as  an  imported  luxnry.  Most  people 
played  with  it,  to  show  that  th.-y  wt  re  at  liberty  to  hold  dilferent  view.s.  When 
then  the  C'at!in1ic  Chur  h  renewed  her  vigour  at  the  Council  of  Trent  and  clearly 
proclaimed  her  oliject,  the  Counter  lieformation  in  Poland  had  an  easy  task. 
AVbile  in  the  West  the  Reformation  had  been  mostly  suppressed  with  bloodshed, 
in  Poland  the  Counter  Reformation  was  carried  out  almost  unnoticed ;  even  such 
influential  opponents  as  Stanislaus  Orzcchovski  went  over  again  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  Only  the  animosity  between  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  and  the 
Greek  Orthodoxy  grew  more  bitter. 

A  side  movement,  started  bj  the  Beformation,  deserves  our  notice, — the 
wish  for  a  national  church.  The  preachers  employed  everywhere  the  popular 
dialect  in  spreaJing  their  torching,  mid  thus  revived  the  national  1  an nacres. 
Tlu3  had  already  been  done  to  some  decree  in  Poland  by  llussitism,  and  Protes- 
tantism now  developed  the  Polish  language  to  higher  perfection.  If  the  Polish 
language  ousted  Latin  in  Poland  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  created  a  national 
literature,  this  golden  age,  as  elsewhere,  was  primarily  inaugurated  by  the  Prot- 
estant movement.  TIi"  ilialects  now  awakened  to  fresh  life  forced  their  way  into 
the  church  services.  \Vlulc  in  the  West  the  opj)onents  of  the  Cathohc  Church 
aimed  at  extending  the  independence  of  their  own  national  churches,  while  in 
France  the  Qellican  national  t  liurch  and  in  England  the  Anglican  national 
church  were  founded,  Poland  also  wished  for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
church  with  a  Slavonic  liturgy  and  more  or  less  complete  independence  from 
Bome.   And  the  oj)position  wished  to  win  the  king  over  to  this  plan. 

(b)  The  Treatment  of  the  Le'i"!  QncMlut^  afrrf^n;/  (Jf  Sf'ifr.  — But  since  this 
would  have  necessarily  brought  witli  it  a  cliangc  of  the  constitution,  this  point  also 
formed  part  of  the  programme  of  the  Revision  or  Execution  of  the  Laws "  {ri'U 
tupra).  Finally  the  king  in  1562,  soon  after  the  acquisition  of  Livonia,  deter- 
mined in  favour  of  the  Eviv  ii'ion.  A  start  was  made  with  the  easiest  part  of  the 
denmnli'^,  namely,  the  cmw  n  lands  and  the  Incmnpatibilit  :  the  Slachta  under- 
stootl  originally  by  tliis  the  abohiiou  generally  of  all  special  privilegCii.  Uut  by 
the  infloenoe  of  the  queen  the  question  of  the  confiscation  of  the  mortgaged  crown 
lands  was  first  dealt  with  ;  she  wished  by  the  multiplication  of  crown  lands  to 
^uund  a  dynasty,  as  had  been  done  in  the  cnm  of  otlier  royal  families.  As 
vuder  Sigismund,  a  resolution  passed  by  the  imfierial  diet  in  the  year  1004 
was  chosen  as  the  starting  point,  l>y  which  the  pledging  of  crown  property 
was  made  dependent  on  the  sanction  of  the  Senate  (p.  512).  Some  grandees 
imder  Sigismund  had  torn  their  grants  of  privileges  in  pieces  and  thrown  them  at 
the  king's  feet,  and  there  were  now  some  such  who  resigned  their  offices  il  they 
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filled  two  or  more.  But  when  a  serious  aileiupt  was  made  to  confiscate  Ihe 
erown  lands,  such  difficulties  cropped  up^  that  the  whole  scheme  melted  away» 

Sigismund  Augustus  hitus^f  showed  the  greatest  self-sacrificc,  since  he  agreed, 
that  a  foTirtli  y»art  of  the  revenues  of  all  the  crown  lands  phouH  lie  applied  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  the  army,  aud  took  for  his  share  exclusively  ihose  estates 
about  which  it  bad  not  been  decided  whether  they  would  he  eonfiscated.  In  the 
future  the  management  of  the  army  waf;  often  assigned  to  this  royal  foartb.  The 
array,  which  was  paiM  from  it,  was  tlun  called  tcojsko  kimrciane  (from  Inrnrta  — 
a  quarter).  Ttiis  quarter,  indeed,  was  estimated  at  so  low  a  figure  that  it  had 
later  to  bo  doubled. 

The  (|ucstion  of  ecclesiastical  jniisdiction  then  came  up.  After  great  disens- 
sions  the  king  decided  in  favour  of  a  compromise,  which  recognised  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  thn  Churi  li,  Init  witlidrew  from  it  the  pffular  arm  {brachium  smthur). 
This  law  was  so  lormulated  iu  1565  that  municipal  starosts  could  not  be  made 
responsible  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  for  the  execution  of  commands.  But 
the  party  of  reform  demanded  that  the  clergy  and  nobility  should  be  placed  on 
a  precisely  ecpial  footing  with  regard  to  the  butdeii^j  t>f  taxation  and  military 
service.  Only  the  presence  of  th*'  papal  le^jate  I'raticis  Commendone,  a  skilled 
diplomat,  who  knew  how  tosmuotii  ilie  rutlled  waUrs,  spared  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Poland  new  humiliations.  He  was  vigorously  supported  by  Bishop  Hoeins  of 
Ermland,  who  had  represented  Poland  at  the  Council  of  Trent  in  brilliaiit  style^ 
and  had  compose*!  a  new  con/cssio  Jidri  nflnptod  by  the  whole  Catholic  Church. 
Commeudone  recommended  the  clergy,  in  order  to  preserve  their  other  rights,  not 
to  evade  the  duty  of  piying  taxes ;  die  Church  tithe  was  therefore  a  tax.  Tho 
attempt  of  the  legate  to  introiUice  into  Poland  the  resolutions  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  met  with  great  difiicuUies;  a  part  of  the  clergy  opposed  severiil  of  the 
enactments.  Thanks  only  to  the  good  offices  of  the  king,  who  d'  rland  he 
wished  to  live  and  die  a  Catholic,  the  Catholic  Church  linally  conquered  her 
opponents,  who  were  in  a  more  unfaToorable  position  from  the  very  first,  since  they 
were  split  up  into  many  parties.  All  the  plans  of  the  opposiiii  n  national 
church,  the  national  synod,  and  the  complete  abolition  of  cL  i  ical  jmi-dii^tion  — 
remained  unfulhlkd,  although  it  tried  to  win  over  the  king  to  its  cause  by  meeting 
his  wishes  in  all  his  prirate  affatrs.  On  the  contrary,  he  accepted  from  the  hand 
of  the  legate  the  resolutions  of  the  Gonncil  of  Trent,  gave  them  validity  in  Poland^ 
and  ]iul)lishrd  an  ordinance  which  bani«Vicd  foreign  religious  innovators  from  the 
country;  indeed,  he  even  wished,  in  concession  to  the  ■wishes  of  the  legate,  to 
allow  no  religious  discussions  between  the  Catholics  and  the  zealous  reformers. 
The  Oatholic  Church  did  not  approve  of  disputations,  judgmg  correctly  that  th^ 
could  not  be  profitable  to  the  faith. 

The  law  as  to  the  Ineompatihifi^r,  as  wpII  as  tliat  touching  the  duty  of  an  offi- 
cial to  reside  on  the  scene  of  his  duties  {resideiitia  loci),  were  once  more  strictly 
enforced,  both  for  secular  office-holders  and,  in  the  meaning  of  the  resolutions  of 
l^rent^also  for  spiritual  dignitarie?. 

But  the  revision  aflccted  also  the  privilep:es  of  the  town?,  siii'  e  the  export  of 
goods  to  foreign  countries  was  j>rohibited,  —  a  prohibition  wliieh  was  certain  to 
undermine  the  welfare  not  only  of  the  towns,  but  also  of  the  whole  empire.  The 
nobility  alone  were  to  be  permitted  to  export  raw  materials.  Stnoe  the  impnta- 
tion  of  foreign  goods  was  still  allowed,  it  will  be  understood  how  the  develop- 
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ment  of  home  indnatdes  was  thus  sapped.  Fohnd  never  vndeistood  how  to  honor 

SttfBciently  tliis  important  branch  of  human  energy  and  national  prosperity.  The 
prejudiced  notinn  that  work  is  unworthy  of  a  iinldeinaii,  and  that  trade  and  indns-  , 
trial  undertakings  are  iguoble,  im  survived  there  until  modem  times.  In  Poland 
the  value  of  the  towns  and  their  importance  for  culture  and  industry  was  recog- 
nised too  late.  In  a  dialogue,  written  aboat  this  time  by  Lucas  Gomieki,  between 
a  Pole  and  an  Italian,  the  Pole  will  not  allow  himself  to  be  couviuced  of  the 
nere?=sity  for  towns,  which  lierame  everywliere  the  centres  of  political  and  social 
life  and  of  culture,  and  points  to  the  Tartars,  who  uideed  had  no  towns.  Towns 
and  the  citizen  chue  were  never  able  to  develop  in  Poland.  Owing  to  the  depree> 
sion  in  trade  and  industries  which  then  set  in,  wealthy  citizens  began  to  have 
recourse  to  rtwricnltiirf.  Poland  did  not  rise  beyond  an  agrarian  standpoint,  and 
was  therefore  exploited  by  Italian,  English,  and  Scottish  traders.  No  suthcieut 
use  was  made  of  her  position  on  the  Baltic  Instead  of  ^vouring  the  Baltic  trade, 
the  I'oles  hardened  Dantsic  with  taxes,  and  brought  matters  to  such  a  pitch  that 
thi>^  litt^y  town  often  looked  round  for  other  patrons.  No  one  in  Poland  took  any 
interest  iu  commerce. 

All  these  enactments,  by  which  the  privileges  of  the  magnates,  the  bishops, 
and  the  towns  were  partly  limited,  partly  abolished,  made  the  chamber  of  provin- 
dal  deputies  the  most  powerful  institution  in  the  state,  —  a  cireuinstancewhich,  in 
view  of  the  Ioav  eduration  of  the  81achta  and  the  one-sided  representation  of  their 
class  rights,  could  not  conduce  to  the  national  prosperity.  In  1563  an  important 
ordinance  was  passed  by  which  the  Orthodox  Greek  nobility  in  lithuania  were 
conceded  the  same  rights  whidi  the  CathoUc  possessed;  henceforward  any  Boyar 
was  admi.-^sible  to  any  offief.  Tlie  nobility,  incensed  ;U  the  conneption  of  the  king 
with  the  Catholic  Church,  refused  other  important  pnjjMisals  of  the  king,  such 
as  the  reform  of  the  army  and  finance,  the  order  of  the  election  to  the  throne, 
and  others. 

A  complete  un ideation  of  the  empire  in  place  of  loosely  compacted  unions 
was  the  more  nrnjently  demanded;  the  kinj;,  with  tlie  prospect  of  a  dangerous  war 
with  Moscow  liefore  bis  eyes,  was  himself  in  favour  of  the  scheme.  But  the 
Lithuanians  offered  a  stubborn  resistance.  Their  embassy,  with  Nicholas  Radawill 
the  Black  at  its  hrad,  after  pointing  to  the  independent  position  of  Lithuania  and 
the  previoMs  inea^iirfs  <»f  union,  declared  for  a  porsnnnl  nnion,  even  if  a  restricted 
one,  demanded  diets  of  their  own,  a  revision  of  the  frontiers  of  Lithuania  and 
Poland,  and  a  special  coronation  of  the  king  as  Grand  Duke  of  Lithuania.  The 
king  stood  on  the  side  of  the  Polish  crown,  and  was  resolved  to  incorporate 
Lithuania  with  it.  To  facilitate  the  execution  of  this  plan,  he  cleared  away  the 
last  legal  obstacle  by  wniving  his  hereditary'  rights  in  Lithuania,  anil  thns  }>lacing 
both  parts  iu  equal  relations  to  his  person.  When  the  Lithuanian  deputation  left 
the  Polish  diet,  in  order  in  this  way  to  prevent  the  incorporation  of  thdr  country, 
the  king  nevertheless  declared  his  intention  to  carry  it  ont  The  entreaties  of  the 
etivoy?!,  who  luiidored  th''  kin<,'  with  tears  to  protect  them,  were  unavailing.  On 
the  Polish  side  there  was  talk  of  war  if  Lithuania  otiered  resistance.  Thus  in 
1569,  at  the  imperial  diet  at  Lublin,  the  union,"  which  was  in  fact  an  incorpoia-> 
Uon  of  lithnania,  was  definitely  carried.  Podlachia,  Kiev,  and  Yolhynia,  districts 
which  liad  originally  been  Lithuanian,  and  for  a  long  time  a  disputed  pos-P'^siou, 
were  first  united  with  the  Polish  crown  iu  a  special  act.   Only  the  use  of  the 
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Buttian  language  in  law  courts  waa  granted  thcin.  lathuania  lost  ita  ridieat 

provincf^?.  Any  man  who  refused  to  recof;nise  tliis  act  was  lield  to  have  forfeitpd 
his  titles  and  property.  There  was  no  idea  of  serious  opposition,  since  the  lesser 
Lithuanian  nobility,  who  were  jealous  of  the  inaguates,  reuiaiucd  loyal  to  Poland, 
in  ofder  hj  the  cloeer  union  with  Poland  to  obtain  the  aame  rights  which  the  lesser 
nobility  in  Poland  possessed.  Thus  on  July  1, 1569,  the  union  was  proclaimed* 
and  both  sides  swore  to  it.  Lithuania  only  retained  its  own  officials,  and  there- 
fore ceased  to  be  an  independtMit  State,  Both  parties  shed  tears  when  the  oaths  to 
the  treaty  were  administered,  only  with  the  distinction  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Lithuanians  they  were  tears  of  sorrow ;  in  that  of  the  Poles^  teaxs  of  joj.  What 
the  first  Jaaellon,  Vladislav  II,  in  1386, 1401.  and  1413  had.  SO  to  Bay,  merel7 
promised,  the  last  really  accomplislied. 

After  this  the  union  of  Prussia,  Livonia,  and  the  other  provinces  was  carried 
through,  and  the  amalgamation  was  complete.  Poland  now  was  united.  This 
was  a  great  political  and  economical  gain.  Nothing  now  stood  in  the  way  of 
Polish  colonisation  in  the  vast  Russo-Lithuanian  rppions;  and  the  stream  of  Ger- 
man and  Polish  colonists  to  the  eastern  provinces  swelled  from  year  to  year. 

But  the  chief  aoaroe  of  weakness  to  the  empire  was  not  thus  removed.  This 
lay  not  so  much  in  the  constitutional  k  lations  of  individual  parties  as  in  the 
impotence  of  the  crown,  that  is  to  say,  in  tlie  Polish  constitntion,  wliich  threat- 
ened to  degenerate  into  an  anarchy.  This  evil  was  bound  to  spread  over  every 
province  equally.  Nothing  occurred  to  strengthen  the  central  admiuislration ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  Slachta,  in  view  of  the  king's  being  childless,  of  the  question 
of  succession  and  of  the  election  to  the  crown,  feared  to  lose  in  power,  and  to  have 
dimini.«!hed  rights  even  in  the  religious  question.  The  future  of  the  religious  parties 
depended  to  a  great  extent  on  the  attitude  of  the  king  toward  this  question ;  and 
both  parties,  the  Catholic  no  less  than  the  united  non-OatboUc,  cherished  the  idea 
of  choosing  a  king  after  their  own  heart  by  an  electoral  compact.  Since  for  the 
moment  the  non-Catholi(  .s  were  in  the  nmjnrity  (including  the  influential  writer 
A.  F.  Modrzevski),  there  were  thus  many  among  the  minority  to  whom  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  majority  in  the  resolutions  of  the  parliament  seemed  dangerous.  They 
demanded  the  legal  introduction  of  *  unanimity  *  ieen$eH$u$  eontmunit).  They 
clearly  saw  the  necessity  of  a  strict  government,  but  liberty  was  more  valuable  in 
their  eyes  than  order.  The  same  Modrzevski,  led  by  the  same  sense  of  freedom, 
had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  country  people  and  demanded  privileges  for  them. 
The  dangerous  weakness  was  far  from  being  overcome ;  on  the  contrary,  the  state 
of  anarchy  continued.  Since  a  genetal  assent  was  nece.ssnry  in  adopting  resoltt* 
tionf,  the  libtrum  veto  now  really  existed,  althougli  it  was  first  claimed  as  a 
right  in  1652  (cf.  below,  p.  564).  After  the  reign  of  tlie  two  Jagellous  the  con* 
stitution  of  Poland  as  •  whole  remained  unaltered ;  the  task  of  reform  was  virtu- 
ally conducted. 

Sigismund  and  Sigisinund  Augustus  failed  therefore  in  their  efforts  to 
strenfjthen  the  power  of  the  sovereign.  The  fate  of  the  empire  was  thus  settled. 
The  small  results  achieved  by  Sigismund  Augustus  were  due  to  his  personal  condi- 
tions. By  nature  weak,  sensual,  and  good-tempered,  he  did  not  possess  the  requisite 

energy.  While  still  Oiand  Duke  of  Lithuania,  he  married,  after  the  death  of  hi.s 
first  wife,  without  the  cnn<?ent  of  th<'  Senate,  I'.arhara,  the  danirliter  of  the  Castellan 
KadziwilL    His  father  and  the  Slachta  disapproved  of  that;  the  nation  was 
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reluctant  to  recognise  Barbara  as  queen,  lu  order  that  his  bride  might  be 
■crowued,  the  king  adopted  a  conciliatory  attitude  toward  the  nobles.  After  the 
^eath  of  his  deeply  loved  Barbara,  he  married  the  second  daughter  of  Emperor 
Maximilian  II.  Katharina,  a  sister  of  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth.  Since  he  had  no 
issue  hy  her,  li  •  wislied  to  be  divorced  from  her  and  (o  marry  again.  But  Rom© 
and  tlu!  cli  rL'y,  whom  the  king  tried  equally  to  propitiate  by  concessions,  were 
opposed  to  his  wish.  He  thus  did  not  face  either  one  or  tlie  other  Order  with 
ilramesa.  Overwhelmed  by  eaxee,  Sigismund  II  Augustus  died  on  Julj  I4»  1572. 

C.  Poland  ab  ah  Elbotivb  Monabcht  to  the  Ybab  16^ 

After  tiie  death  of  the  last  Jagellon,  whose  reign  seemed  in  the  memory  of 
the  nation  a  period  of  power  and  glory,  a  period  of  decay  set  in,  which  ended  with 
the  political  downfall  of  the  country.  The  constitution  was,  in  isolated  points, 
logically  completed,  according  to  the  principle  of  the  almost  absolute  authority  of 
the  individual,  and  was  used  to  the  full  by  every  individual  in  his  own  interest 
without  regard  for  the  common  good.  After  the  extinction  of  the  Jagellon  dynasty 
Poland  was  proclaimed  an  elective  momarchy.  Tlie  primate  of  the  kingdom,  the 
archbishop  of  Gnesen,  obtained  thttteby  wide  privileges.  The  conduct  of  state 
affairs  during  the  interregnum  —  the  summoning  of  the  elective  diet,  the 
acceptance  or  rcjectioa  of  candidatures,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  name  of 
the  elected — devolved  upon  him.  Catholicism  ia  Poland  was  thus  once  more 
greatly  stiei^hened. 

(a)  Henry  of  Anfon.  —  There  was  no  dearth  of  candidates,  and  the  political 
situation  might  well  be  learnt  from  the  promises  of  the  representatives  of  the 
European  sovereigns.  Above  all,  on  this  occasion  the  hostility  between  France 
and  Austria,  the  pivot  on  which  the  diplomacy  of  Kurojie  then  turned,  cast  its 
shadow  on  Poland.  Both  opponents  brought  forward  their  candidates  and  fr)UL;lit 
each  other  with  traditional  bitterness  even  on  Tolish  soil.  France  relied  on  her 
fnendship  with  Turkey ;  Austria  offered  an  alliance  witii  Spain  and  Denmark 
against  Turkey ;  both  held  out  the  prospect  of  further  advantages.  France 
promised  tlie  formation  of  a  fleet  and  the  organisation  of  the  finances  and  army; 
Austria,  a  favourable  solution  of  tlie  Livonian,  L'russian,  and  other  questions  ;  both 
powers  llirew  money  by  haudt'uls  ainuug  tixu  iieuaturs  and  the  Slachta.  But  the 
king  of  Sweden  also  announced  his  candidature  as  husband  of  Katharine,  one  of 
the  Jagellon  stock,  and  promised  an  alliance  against  Moscow.  There  was,  how- 
ever, among  the  Slachta  a  strong  party  (that  which  under  Sigismund  Augustu>  h  i  I 
deserved  the  greatest  credit  for  the  reform  of  the  legislature)  which  recommended 
the  candidature  of  the  Ozar  of  Moscow,  and  laid  stress  on  the  great  benefit  for 
Poland  which  would  j  roi  eed  from  this  course,  as  formerly  from  the  union  with 
Lithuania.  But  Ivan  the  Terrible  j^eenied  devoid  of  anihition  ;  lie  sent  his  endjas^y 
and  courteously  announced  the  conditions  on  which  he  would  accept  the  en-wii 
of  Poland.  Once  again  native  candidates,  from  envy  and  uupopukrily,  were 
insufficiently  supported  by  tlieir  countrymen. 

Prince  Henry  of  Anjou,  of  the  house  of  Valois-AngoulSme,  was  elected  in  the 
middle  of  May,  1573,  not  merely  because  French  diplomacy  was  clever,  but 
because  his  Catholicity  found  favour  with  the  high  clergy.  He  was  also  supported 
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hy  the  ]iapal  legate,  who  henreforth  intervened  at  every  election  of  a  Polish  king  in 
the  interests  of  the  Church,  and  always  with  success.  This  success  was  aided 
1)y  the  ciioumstaBee  thmt  royal  elections  lienoeforward  wem  held  tti  the  fields  near 
Warsaw,  where  many  of  the  strictly  Catholic  Masovians  could  take  part  Ten 
thousand  of  them  appoarerl  at  the  election  of  Henry. 

TheSlaclila  onco  ai^ain  liad  an  opportunity  of  imposing  conditions  on  tlii^ir  V.r.vs, 
which  were  as  iiuuuiuxLiiig  as  possible.  The  king  could  only  more  or  less  uiaiuiaiu 
his  position  by  three  means :  firsts  he  had  the  right  when  confronted  with  conflicting 
reeolations  of  the  diet  to  make  one  of  them  law  or  to  "  conclude ; "  secondly,  to  con- 
fer the  vacant  offices  of  state,  with  which  he  could  reward  his  adherents  and  create 
a  party  for  liimself ;  finally,  he  had  the  right  to  call  out  tlie  oxilitia  (^pospr>Utc  rus- 
«nic,  p.  512),  and  therefore  often  decided  upon  war  and  peace.  The  new  king,  on 
the  contrary,  was  no  longer  to  possess  the  right  of  ''conclusion";  the  Senate  was 
to  decide  on  war  and  peare,  and  the  Diet  was  to  ■^rnnmon  thn  army.  The  froednni 
of  dciinmiimtidus  was  proclaimed,  and  the  title  "  heir  to  the  empire"  \v;is  erased 
irum  lIju  royal  title.  Should  tiiu  kiug  act  contrary  to  these  terms  the  nation  was 
justified  in  refusing  him  obedience.  Besides  this,  Henry  pledged  himself  to  build 
«  fleet  at  his  own  oost»  to  keep  up  four  thousand  soldiers,  and  to  pay  the  dirtAs  of 
the  empire.    However  suspicious  tliose  conrenta  {articuli  Henrieimn€^  were* 

the  new  king  subscribed  them  and  took  the  oath  to  the  constitution. 

If  the  people  did  not  see  in  tiie  king  the  first  power  in  the  empire,  but  almost 
an  enemy  to  their  liberties,  they  still  regarded  the  crown  as  a  brilliant  post,  for 
which  there  were  always  candidates,  nf  whom  indeed  nothinj;  more  could  be 
expected  than  that  they  wished  to  gratify  their  pride.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  many  candidates  put  themselves  to  great  e.xpense,  that  other  countries  had  a 
welcome  plea  for  intervention,  which  Poland  bought  by  her  moral  dagrsdation, 
and  that  a  double  election  threw  the  land  into  civil  war.  But  the  Slachta  was 
still  lullpfl  in  tlie  sweet  dream  of  liberty  and  sccnrity.  The  connection  with 
France  might  perhaps  have  been  protitable  to  Poland;  but  Henry  tied  on  the 
17th  of  July.  1574,  in  order  to  place  on  his  own  head  the  crown  of  France  after 
the  death  of  his  brother  Charles  IX.  His  reign  left  beliind  no  traces  beyond  those 
of  the  lesoltttionB  adopted  at  his  election. 

(b)  StepJuxn  Bdthori.  —  Even  at  the  next  elections  the  candidates  of  the 
Bmnan  GathotiG  party  came  to  the  front:  thus,  Steph&n  Bathori,  Prince  of  Tran- 
sylvania, who  reigned  157G  to  1586;  then  Sigmund  Vasa  of  Sweden,  the  son  of 
John  III  and  of  Katharina  the  Jagellon  (p.  53n),  from  to  1(^/52;  ho  was 

followed  by  his  sons,  Wladilaus  (Vladislav),  who  ruled  till  1648,  and  John  Casimir, 
who  in  1668  resigned  the  crown  and  went  to  France.  Then  two  natives  (Piasts) 
w^  elected, — Michael  Wisniowecki  (1<)69'»1$73)^  of  a  rich  and  respected  family; 
tlicn  John  Sobieski.  A  double  election  then  followed.  The  one  party  cliosc  Stan- 
islas Leszczynski,  a  native,  who  was  supported  by  Sweden  and  France ;  the  other, 
the  elector  Frederick  Augustus  of  Saxony,  who  held  his  own  after  many  contests 
until  1733.  This  occasion  was  the  first  on  which  Russia  actively  interfered  in 
the  Polish  disorders.  She  declared  for  Frederick  Augustus,  and  helped  him  in  the 
(Second)  Northern  "War  to  rlrivo  out  all  enemies.  After  that  time  the  Russian 
iuilueuce  in  Poland  was  preponderant  Frederick  Augustus  II,  the  sou  of  Auguiitus 
the  Strong,  mounted  the  throne,  with  the  help  of  Russia,  as  the  Polish  king 
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Augustus  III ;  he  died  in  1763.  Similarly  the  last  Polish  kingp  StaniBlas  Ponip 
atovski  (1704-1795),  was  a  candidate  of  Russia. 

Of  this  whole  series  two  kings,  Stephan  Bathori  and  John  Sobieski,  stand  out 
conspicuously,  and  to  a  lesser  degroe  Wladislaus.   But  while  Sohieski,  the  libera^ 

tor  of  Vienna  in  the  year  1683  (p.  551),  was  merely  a  military  hero,  Bathori,  a  no 
less  able  general,  distinguished  himstdf  hy  his  skilful  administration  and  his 
statesmanlike  insight  If  any  one  could  have  lifted  Poland  out  of  the  political 
and  social  slough,  it  would  have  been  Bdthori.  After  he  had  by  his  manly  atti- 
tvde  defeated  the  rival  candidate,  the  emperor  Maximilian,  who  had  alreadj 
taken  an  oath  to  the  pacta  convmta  at  Vienna,  he  waged  an  obstinate  strnggle 
witli  the  Slachta  about  the  restrictions  dating  from  the  year  1573.  He  was 
required  to  renounce  the  right  of  distribution,  tliat  is  to  say,  the  riglit  to  grant 
imperial  offices ;  these,  so  soon  as  they  became  empty,  were  to  be  filled  by  eleetion 
in  the  ri  sj^cctive  voivodships.  The  king  then  made  at  the  diet  of  Thorn  the 
fomons  de(  lanitioii  that  he  had  no  intention  ui  lieing  merely  a  king  in  a  picture. 

While  ha  still,  as  elective  candidate,  waged  war  against  the  imperial  party, 
but  especially  against  Dantsic  and  other  German  towns,  which  took  Maximilian's 
side,  Ivan  IV  the  Terrible  conquered  almost  all  Livonia,  with  the  exception  of 
Reval  and  Riga  (cf.  Vol.  VTT,  i>.  4'>).  Bat1i(>ri"s  iinmediate  goal  was,  therefore,  war 
against  Moscow.  After  he  had  secured  liiiiis>df  against  tlie  Turks  and  Tartars, 
and  had  raised  a  loan  from  Frederick  George,  margruvc  of  Brandeubui^-Ausbach, 
he  begftn  the  war  in  1579.  In  spite  of  superiority  of  numbers  Ivan's  armies  were 
beaten  everywhere,  and  Polock  and  many  other  towns  and  fortresses  were  cap- 
tured. Ivan,  hard  pressed,  looked  round  for  help,  sent  an  endiassy  to  tlie  Etnperor 
and  the  Pope,  professed  that  he  wished  to  join  the  Russian  Churcii  closely  witii 
the  Roman,  complained  of  B^thori's  "  unchristian  "  procedure,  and  begged  for  inter- 
vention. Rome  Wiis  not  in  a  position  to  resist  such  tempting  prospecta  In  1581 
the  papal  legale  Anton  id  Possevino  appeared  in  Poland  and  went  forthwith  to 
Moscow.  His  conversation  with  Ivan  on  religious  questions  is  interesting.  Ivan 
showed  himself  well  read  lu  the  Scriptures,  perhaps  more  so  than  may  have  been 
agreeable  to  the  legate;  on  the  whole,  he  developed  such  amkble  traits  that 
Possevino,  doubtle-ss  to  the  amazement  of  all,  styled  him  a  sweet  ruler  who  loved 
his  subjects.  The  ups-hot  of  the  legate's  exertions  was  that  Ivan  obtained  com- 
paratively favourable  terms  of  peace.  At  Kiverova  Uorka  in  1582  he  merely 
renounced  his  claim  to  Livonia,  Polock,  and  Wielis ;  he  received  back  the  other 
places  which  had  been  conquered  by  the  Poles.  The  favourable  opportunity  of 
snbjugating  Moscow  and  proceeding  to  the  conquest  of  all  Eastern  Europe  had 
thus  been  let  slip ;  so,  too,  the  advance  of  Rome  in  that  quarter  was  checked. 
Once  more  it  was  the  Slachta  which  by  its  shortsightedness  and  selfishness  had 
hindered  the  king  in  the  execution  of  his  plans.  It  haggled  with  the  king  over 
every  penny,  reproached  him  for  showing  favour  to  Zamojski,  a  general  who  had 
distinguished  himself  in  the  war  with  Moscf)\v,  and  for  his  nou-falfilmont  of  tiie 
electoral  capitulation,  and  always  at  the  most  uulavourable  moment,  in  order  to 
compd.  the  king  the  more  oertainfy  to  comply.  Indeed,  it  forced  him  into  nego- 
tiattons  with  Moscow  and  refused  the  supplies  for  the  war,  so  that  the  king  was 
driven  to  incur  debts  with  foreign  eountries.  When  Ivan  died  in  ir),S4,  Ilatlmri 
contemplated  a  r(  newal  of  hia  plans  against  Turkey,  but  he  died  unexpectedly  ou 
May  2, 1586,  at  Grodno. 
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The  reign  of  Stephan  Bdthori  was  iu  many  respects  profitable  to  Poland.  Not 
merely  wM  tlie  glory  of  the  Polish  arms  levived  by  his  martial  deeds,  and  the 
Muscovite  lust  of  conquest  quenched  for  long  years  to  come,  and  that  semi- 
Asiatic  power  driven  back  from  the  Baltic  Sea,  but  he  hit  other  not<?worthy  traces 
of  his  energy.  Thus  he  devoted  his  especial  attention  to  the  important  religious 
qnestum.  It  could  not  escape  him  thi^  the  religioua  disputes  led  to  no  union, 
crippled  the  power  of  soeiety  and  the  realm,  and  at  the  same  time  appreciably 
chocked  the>  (k-velopmcnt  of  cultur('  ami  civic  virtnos.  Starting  from  this  practi- 
cal staudpoiut  of  attention  to  the  general  welfare,  of  his  country  and  his  subjects, 
he  threw  himself,  though  formerly  a  Protestant,  definitely  into  the  Catholic  cause, 
and  was  thus  the  first  who,  with  all  the  means  standing  at  his  command,  was 
resolved  to  carry  through  the  Counter  Belormatioii  without  giving  an  ttclnsivdy 
Catholic  direction  to  his  policy. 

Nevertheless,  in  his  reign  the  Order  of  Jesuits  ^uned  great  influence  in 
Fbland.  The  Jesuits  had  abeady  moved  into  Braunsbei^g  in  1565  at  the  invita- 
tion of  Cardinal  Stanislaas  Hosius,  the  greatest  Roman  CathoUc  champion  uf 
Pt)land,  and  luuler  Henry  and  BsCthnri  they  increased  greatly.  They  founded 
schools  everywhere,  and  won  over  the  rising  generation  for  their  purjNJses.  How- 
ever successful  their  pedagogic  labours  were  in  many  respects,  especially  in  tlie 
field  of  clasncal  philology,  they  did  much  to  disintegrate  the  structure  of  the 
state,  as  became  evident  under  the  weak  successors  of  Bdthori. 

A  partictilarly  favonmble  light  is  thrown  on  B^thori  by  his  friendly  feeling 
toward  the  peasants.  He  r^arded  the  patent  of  nobility  merely  a.s  a  distinction 
for  s»vioes  to  the  country,  and  is  said  to  have  raised  fifty-five  peasants  to  the 
peerage.  He  protected  the  pea.sants  everywhere,  for  exain]>le  in  Livonia  against 
the  German  knights,  «!ummoned  them  to  military  service,  and  organised  a  corps 
of  those  who  were  settled  on  the  royal  estates,  the  first  regular  infantry.  Out  of 
every  twenty  small  farmers  one  was  chosen  for  military  service ;  this  corps  was 
called  the  chosen  or  farmer  corps  (piechtOa  wj^trameeht  w  lanowa) ;  it  acquitted 
itself  well.  He  introdnced  a  better  organisation  into  the  imperial  militia;  he 
improved  the  artillery,  and  created  for  himself  an  efficient  staff. 

It  was  further  important  that  B^thori  completed  the  organisation  of  the  Cos- 
sacks in  the  nkraineb  Even  in  the  fifteenth  century  there  was  in  the  unclaimed 
tegiODS  on  the  Dnieper,  which  had  been  ravaged  by  the  Turks,  a  lai^ge  popula- 
tion, which,  fleeing  from  Poland  and  Bnssia  to  escape  intolerable  oppres-sion, 
gradually  settled  in  those  parts,  and  soon  did  good  service  as  a  bulwark  of  Chris- 
tianity against  the  Tartars.  It  was  a  vigorous,  warlike  people,  which  only  needed 
military  organisation  to  become  a  formidable  power.  Biithori  now  adopted -them 
in  the  name  of  the  empire,  drew  up  lists  of  the  able-bodii'd  soldiers,  hut  limited 
their  niunher  of  conscripts  at  first  to  six  hundred.  By  this  means  he  obtained 
new  forces  for  tiie  empire  against  liussia. 

It  was  a  fresh  reminder  to  the  Slachta  that  the  laws  must  he  regarded,  when 
B^thori  had  one  of  the  unruly  members  beheaded.  He  held  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment with  a  firm  hand.  Under  his  direction  a  mueh-needed  reform  in  the  judicial 
system  was  carried  out.  He  abandoned,  indeed,  his  old  right  of  the  last  instance, 
which  from  various  reasons  was  no  longer  enforoeahle ;  law  courts  were  thus  insti- 
tuted for  separate  groups  of  provinces  in  Lublin,  Piotrkov,  Wilna,  Grodno, and  Lnzk. 
In  spite  of  lus  high  ideak,  this  king  was  the  object  of  the  meanest  attiidn.  Th» 
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Slachta  aociued  him  of  despotic  aima  and  threatened  him  with  deposition.  Stephan 
did  not  allow  himsdl  to  the  very  last  moment  to  be  dBtearred  from  his  goal 

(c)  Tfie  House  of  Vasa.  —  After  the  death  of  Bathori  the  situutiou  gruw 
wonn.  The  election  of  S^iemund  HI  Vasa  and  the  alliance  with  Sweden  had 
not  proved  beneficial  to  Poland,  first,  because  tins  house  made  the  newly 
acquired  state  serviceable  to  the  strict  Catholic  ialei08to»  and,  secoadlj,  because 
it  only  £urui«hed  incompetent  rulers. 

Poland  was  at  first  by  its  new  dynasty  drawn  into  the  yortez  of  Swedish 
tronbles.  Sigismund  and  his  two  sons  naturally  tried  to  retain  the  Swedish 
crowu,  their  pfitenial  inheritance.  But  the  empire  liail  nut  thf  slightest  interest 
in  this  purely  dynastic  question,  since  Sweden  had  (juite  otlier  political  and 
economic  aims ;  Protestantism,  too,  was  the  state  I'ehgiou  tliere.  But  the  CathoUo 
Church,  to  whom  primarily  the  election  of  S^ismiind  was  due,  since  she  thought 
to  bring  the  Swedes  back  to  her  bosom,  contrived  to  interest  the  realm  in  the 
dynasty  by  the  promise  which  the  king  made  to  cede  Esthoniu  t  *  Pi  land.  Supplies 
were  granted  to  the  king  for  the  journey  to  Sweden.  He  was  crowned  there  uu  the 
19th  of  February,  1594,  and  subscribed,  actually  with  the  knowledge  of  the  papal 
nuncio,  a  declaration  which  excluded  ihe  Catholics  in  Sweden  from  all  offices^ 
while  he  intetided  to  exclude  in  Puland  the  heterodox ;  so  deceitful  and  dis- 
honourable was  the  policy  of  the  Catholic  prelates.  But  this  was  all  that  Sig- 
ismund  did  in  Sweden.  His  uncle  Charles  of  Sudormauluud  placed  liiiuself  at 
the  head  of  the  Protestants,  drove  out  the  loyalists  step  by  step,  and  was  able  by 
the  year  1604  to  be  crowned  king  under  the  title  of  Charles  IX.  The  lODg  war 
which  broke  out  over  this  brouglit  Poland,  in  spite  of  occasional  successes  and 
deeds  of  valour,  to  tlie  verge  of  destruction  by  the  terrible  losses  and  humiliatiouft 
which  it  sustained ;  it  ended  finally  (1660)  in  the  treaty  at  Oliva  with  the  resig- 
nation by  the  king  John  Casimir  of  all  claims  to  the  crown  of  Sweden,  and  with 
t!ic  exhaustion  of  the  Pnlisli  Kmpire,  which  had  been  obliged  to  neglect  and 
abandon  its  most  important  interests. 

It  was  further  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  the  empire  that  Sigismund 
became  the  willing  tool  of  the  Jesuits,  nius  a  flood  of  Catholicism  poured  into 
the  country,  which  disregarded  religious  liberty ;  a  jwlicy  that  could  only  cnato 
misfortune  in  Poland,  where  there  was  such  diversity  of  creed.  The  nei,t,'hlx»uring 
powers,  shielding  religious  interests,  took,  as  might  be  expected,  now  tlie  Protee* 
tants  now  the  Orthodox  under  their  protection,  merely  in  order  to  interfere  in  tha 
affairs  of  the  empire.  Tht-  very  fust  appearance  of  the  king  on  the  scene  showed 
that  he  was  euLirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Catholic  priests.  At  a  liint  from  Kome 
he  was  willing  to  abdicate  the  Polish  crown  in  favour  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg, 
and  himself  to  retire  to  Sweden,  a  proposal  which  evoked  general  consternation 
and  ill  feeling.  The  Jesuits  in  the  interests  of  the  Church  m^jotiated  the  mar- 
riage of  the  king  with  Anna,  and  after  her  de^th  with  Constantia,  daughters  of 
Archduke  Charles  of  Styria  (p.  387)  and  of  Mary  of  Bavaria.  The  ])rivileges 
which  the  Orthodox  Church  had  acquired  at  the  time  of  the  Hussite  and  Protes- 
tant movements  were  removed,  and  there  was  a  reveraion  to  the  ideas  of  anion  as 
in  the  palmy  days  of  the  papacy. 

T}>e  attempts  at  union  in  1415  and  the  Florentine  union  of  1439  had  proved 
abortive.   Xhe  Hussite  movement  and  then  the  Beformation  strengthened  the 
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Ortbodox  Greek  world  in  its  resistaBoe  to  the  Boman  Oatholie  Church,  The  union 
only  split  up  the  Russian  society  into  two  camps,  which  fought  gainst  each  other 
more  bitterly  tlmn  the  Orthodox  and.  the  Catliolics.  A  union  of  the  Greek  Ortho- 
dox Church  with  Eome  is  nowadays  usually  disparaged.  Tlie  Slavonic  liturgy, 
which  would  not  have  been  tolerated  by  Borne,  was  of  inestimable  value  to  all  the 
Slavs ;  they  are  indebted  to  it  for  thor  oldest  UteFatnze.  But,  on  the  other  hand» 
the  Orthodox  Church,  except  in  tlie  first  centuries  of  its  spread  among  the  Slavs, 
was  nowhere  an  engint?  of  civilization.  It  was  rather  the  cause  why  the  Slavs 
and  other  nations  of  the  Greek  Church  remained  backward.  Their  cleigy  felt 
that  most  deeply  in  places  where  they  lived  side  by  side  with  the  Romans ;  for 
this  reason  the  Orthodox  bishops  were  mastly  thtme  who  first  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  union.  If  some  such  union  had  been  introduced,  with  a  set  purpose 
and  yet  in  a  conciliatory  spirit,  among  the  Kusso- Polish  provinces,  the  success 
would  have  been  irresistible.  But  what  the  Komau  priests  now  undertook 
under  the  spiritual  guidance  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  protet^ion  of  tiie  Polish 
king  was  almost  an  in;^nlt  to  Christian  charity.  The  majority  of  Orthodox 
bishops  and  the  most  influentiul  laymen,  such  as  ronstantiti  ().stroL;(ski'),  were  for 
the  union;  at  their  head  Archbishop  Michael  liahuza  of  Kiev.  But  the  pride 
of  the  Catholic  prelates,  their  selfishness  and  ^norance  of  the  existing  conditions, 
ruined  everything.  The  earlier  champions  of  the  union,  therefore,  drew  back, 
among  them  the  powerful  prince  Ostrogski.  When,  besides  this,  the  patriarchs 
of  Autioch  and  Constantinople  came  personally  to  Poland  in  order  to  organise 
the  resistance,  only  a  handful  of  partisans  of  the  union  wen  left.  Both  partieB 
met  for  a  final  discussion  at  Brest  in  1596.  They  soon  divided  into  two 
groups,  and  banned  each  other:  o:ily  a  few  liishops,  with  the  ^Metropolitan  Kahoza 
and  their  small  following,  declared  f^r  the  union.  Two  of  them.  H}patius  Potij, 
bishop  of  Wladiinir,  and  Cyryl  Terlecki,  bishop  of  Luzk,  went  to  iiome  with  tlie 
charter  of  unnm,  and  took  the  oath  of  obedience  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Bnssian 
CSiurch.  Thus  the  famous  union  of  Brest  was  eifected.  The  TJniate  bishops  were 
immediately  to  receive  seats  and  votes  in  the  Polish  Senate.  This  union  brought 
no  gain  to  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Poles  in  the  future,  chiefly  because  the 
animosity  between  the  two  Bussian  parties  increased  and  they  fought  against  each 
other  still  more  obstinately. 

At  this  f?amo  time  a  meeting  f>f  the  heterodox,  or  Dissidents,  as  they  were 
called  in  Polnud,  asseinldi  d  at  Thorn  to  discu'^s  how  the  swelling  tide  of  Catholic 
influence  might  be  slemtued.  Tiiey  sent  a  deputation  to  the  king,  but  he  did  not 
receive  it  The  union  of  Brest  could  not,  however,  hold  its  own ;  for  the  king 
and  the  Slachta  did  nut  wii^h  to  fulHl  the  conditions  of  union.  The  Uniate  bishops 
were  not  introduced  into  the  Senate,  nor  were  the  privileges  of  the  Cliureh 
observed  i  in  this  way  the  whole  work  of  union  was  made  ridiculous  in  the  eyes 
of  the  n<m«nnited  Orthodox.  The  perseoutioa  of  tiie  Greek  Orthodox,  who  had 
not  joined  the  union,  became  more  and  more  severe ;  they  were  hindered  in  their 
performance  of  divine  worship;  their  priests  were  pnbliely  insulted  and  outraged; 
their  churehes  were  leased  by  their  patrons  to  Jews,  who  then  demanded  money 
payments  for  the  opening  of  the  churches.  Many  towns  expelled  the  Orthodox 
frmn  l^e  town  oouneil,  and  even  fimm  the  body  of  citiaens.  Their  chnrcihee  and 
church  property  were  taken  from  them ;  in  n  word,  the  oppression  became  intoler* 
able.   Hatred  of  Poland  increased  throughout  the  £ast^  and  the  masses  were 
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Btnrred  up  by  the  non-iiiiited  priests.  The  GosBacks  in  the  Ukzaine' were'espeeia]]j 

active,  and  came  forward  as  protectors  of  the  Orthodox .  faith.  They  demanded 
with  tlireats  rights  for  their  Metropolitan  nnd  their  bishops,  and  for  themselves 
equal  rights  with  the  Slachta;  but  the  old  respect  for  the  freedom  of  ail  had  beeu 
lost  UDder  the  infloenoe  of  the  Oatholic  reaction. 

There  was  no  longer  any  place  for  the  heterodox  in  Polan  !  The  Orthodox* 
therefore,  oi^uTiisod  their  forces  and  attempted  to  dn  something  for  the  improve- 
nient  of  culture.  Prince  Osirogski  founded  in  Oatrog  an  academy  and  a  priutitig- 
otiice ;  presses  were  started  in  other  places  .also.  The  gulf  between  the  two 
oampe,  which  cleverlf  strengthened  themselves,  grew  daily  wider. 

All  this  was  done  by  Poland  in  her  blind  infatuation  at  a  time  when  the 
faint''st  prospects  in  the  East  were  openinj^  out  to  her.  The  house  of  Hurik  in 
Russia  was  extiuct  (p.  513),  and  Lithuanian  nif^ates  placed  at  that  time  a  false 
Demetrius  on  the  throne  of  the  Csar.  Tins  Demetrius,  abont  whose  real  &raily ,  in 
.spite  of  searching  investigations,  nothing  can  with  certainty  be  said,  was  a  friend 
of  the  Poles  and  of  Eriropenn  culture,  possibly  a  Pole  himself.  There  was  actually 
in  Poland  a  party  which  eutertained  the  plan  of  deposing  Sigismund  and  ofiering 
the  Polish  crown  to  Demetrius.  When  this  plan  miscarried,  Poland  was  still 
oflSsred  an  opportunity  of  getting  a  footing  in  Russia,  since  alter  the  deposition  of 
the  Czar  Vassily  Shusky  (Vasilij  Schnjskij;  p.  526)  the  Privy  Council  in  Moscow 
chose  m  Qtax  Wladislaus,  son  of  Sigismund.  Polish  troops  under  Sholkievski 
(Zoltkievski)  held  Moscow  in  their  power.  An  agreement  was  so  far  made  that 
Wladislaus  should  pledge  himself  to  protect  the  Greek  faith  and  the  Qreek  CSniieh, 
to  allow  the  Boyars  to  retain  their  privileges,  to  grant  them  the  Polish  privilege  of 
Nemincm  Captivabimtis  {\yp.  nOS  and  o".'),  and  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  Poland. 
But  the  narrow-mindedness  of  the  fattier,  who,  probably  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Church  and  the  Jesuits,  wished  to  aoquire  the  crown  of  Bussia  for  himself,  and 
the  lebstUion  of  the  Zebraydovski  fsmily,  which  broke  out  at  the  most  critical 
moment,  frustrated  all  the  great  plans  reg^arding  a  union  with  ^roscow  once  and 
for  ever.  When  Kusi^ia,  therefore,  was  l»eing  consolidated  at  home  under  the  new 
Homanov  dyna.sty,  Poland  and  Russia  once  more  faced  each  other  with  the  old 
hostility.  Poland  resolved  on  war  in  order  to  bring  Wladislaus  to  Moscow  by  force 
of  arms ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  folly  w^as  committed  of  binding  the  king  even 
then  to  incorporate^  any  future  eonquest.s  with  the  Polish  crown.  Wladislaus  was 
forced  in  the  year  1617  solemnly  to  resign  Smolensk,  Starodul),  and  a  series  of 
other'  countries  in  favour  of  the  Polish  crown,  as  if  this  resignation  of  Russian 
provinces  would  be  a  recommendation  to  tlie  Polish  candidates  in  Russia.  For 
the  favourable  peace  at  Deuliuo  near  tlu;  Troizkaja  T^\vra  (1618),  which  secured 
to  them  Smolensk,  Dorogobush  (Dorohubuz),  Czerni^ov,  and  several  other  towns, 
the  Poles  are  indebted  to  the  Cossack  Hetmau  Koi>as/.evicz  (p.  555),  w^ho  came  to 
their  help  with  twenty  thousand  picked  tnx^  and  enabled  them  to  march  on 
Moscow,  as  well  as  to  the  yiacific  nature  of  the  Czar  Michael  Romanov  and  the 
Russian  desire  for  tranquillity.  Soon  afterwards  Poland  was  entangled  in  a  war 
with  the  famous  Swedish  warrior  Gustavus  II  Adolphus  and  with  Turkey,  which 
cost  her  great  sunifices,  in  spite  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  their  generals  Stanislas 
Bjoniecpolski  and  Ohodkifivic&  The  Cossacks,  which  since  1596  had  already 
come  forward  openly  as  protectors  of  the  Orthodox  faith,  now  assumed  a 
menacing  attitude. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  DOUBLE  PLATE  OVERLEAF 


After  the  death  of  8igi»mnn(MII,  the  first  Vasa,  a  stormy  iut«rr^»um  was  followed  by  the 
acc««inn  of  Ylsdialnv  IV,  Sigimmid's  son,  to  the  throne  of  Poland  (16S2-16I8).  In  163S  be 

sent  .ui  cmli-issy  to  Konv  :  tin-  entry  of  the  ambassailors  \v;n  dmwn  and  etched  by  Stefiino  drll  i 
BdU  (1610-1664).  The  first  two  leaves  of  the  series  are  reproduced  overleaf.  The  etchiug  ia 
dadieatid  to  Prioce  Loraiizo  de*  Mcdid. 


INSCRH'TIOX. 

Al  St-rleiiLsjiiJino  Priiici|ie  D[ouiino]  Lorenzo  de 
Medici. 

KoQ  d«bbo  aggnndir  on  picdol  done  con  nwlte 
p.wo1e;  fiemio  sempUeeni(en)t«  snplioo  V[owtTa] 

A[ltezza]  nd  afjgrndire  il  testiinnnio  ili-lla  iiiia  ndH- 
f^itifliiiiA  divotione  effinBsso  in  quesU  |ioven>  carta 
ct  humilin[cii]te  mc  Le  incliiio 

D[i]  Vfostra]  A[\tf?M]  Scr[eiiissi]mn 
Hlinilis«i[imo]  ct  obIij;[ati8iSiiii>>]  s.  i  [vitore] 
Stefniio  dclla  Bella 
Dficat]  DLedivai] 

A.  2  Corrierl  Pelhortii  veAiti  di  nso  eon  fiabbe  di 

velluto. 

n.  22  Midi  gnaniiti  a  varic  foggio. 

a  OaTallegnneri  ddln  Gnardia  di  S[aa}  Saotitk. 

D.  Mule  de  Signori  Canlinali. 

]L  Dieci  Cain«1li  con  fiipcrbissimo  valdroppe  di 
velluto  rosso  ricflinate  con  ferri  tcstierc  e  tor- 
tori  d'Aigento  guidati  da  P«rsiaiu  «  Anneni 
eon  divtrb  foggift. 

F.  Qnattro  troinhetti  II  < mi  f,'iiibbe  di  vcllntu  v,-iil(». 

(J.  Tieiita  Arcieri  restili  Ui  r*s«  rosso  CtJii  aiclii  in 
niano  e  carabine  prndenti. 

H.  Fbggio  d'Anne  vsatito  di  Broccato  d'on  alia 
Peniana. 


TBAXSLATION. 
To  bit  Serene  fffgbiHSS  Prineo  Lorenso  de'  Medici 

I  ought  not  to  increase  a  ionoll  gift  with  luaujr 
wotda  t  hence  I  abnidy  nak  ysnr  Hi^nen  to  accept 

this  fcstimnny  of  niy  most  grateful  devotion  as  cx- 
pressed  ill  this  Jtoor  .slu-ct,  and  I  beg  to  subscribe 
njaelf 

the  moat  hamble  and  obedicDt  servant 
of  y«at  iSeMue  Hif^ncaa 

(Latin :)  He  devotes  and  dedicatca. 

A.  Two  Polish  powtIcts,  dresMd  in  satin  and  velvet 

B.  Twenty-two  mulos,  with  various  trappings.  , 

C.  Knights  of  the  faodjr-goaid  of  his  Bolhieiai 

D.  Mules  of  the  cardinals. 

E.  Ten  camels,  with  niagiiincent  housings  of  red 

velvet  cuibruidvred,  with  iron  head-pieces  and 
silver  plnoMs,  led  by  Persians  and  Anneniana 
In  diflbrent  eotonred  cloaks. 

K.  Four  trum]ietei->i,  witli  j  ii  lv<'t»  of  green  velvet. 
(I.  Thirty  gitanis,  diTs.md  in  reil  siUiti,  with  U>wa 

in  their  hnnds  and  c.irbines  at  (heir  backa. 
11,  iilqain?>,  dressed  in  Persian  gold  broesdft. 


(From  th«  original  etching  in  the  royal  cabinet  of  engravings  iu  Drebden.) 
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The  Skchta,  when  it  met  after  the  death  of  Sigismund  in  1632  to  elect  his 

son  Wladislaus  IV  Si<,'ismuud  (died  lfi48),  restricted  still  more  the  power  of  the 
crown.  The  kitig  was  in  the  future  not  to  be  allowed  to  begin  a  war  without  the 
coaseat  of  the  imperial  diet,  or  to  enlist  soldiers  out  of  liis  privy  purse  \  he  was 
xeqnired  to  confer  the  vacant  offices  "within  six  weeks  after  the  dQet,  to  cede  to 
the  oonntiy  the  profits  of  coinage,  to  build  a  fleet  on  the  Baltic,  and  to  <  ontribnte 
two  quarters  instead  of  one  quarter  of  the  myal  revenues  to  the  war  with  Moscow. 
Brides  this,  the  old  tax  of  two  groschen  from  the  bide  of  land  was  aV>olished  as 
"a  anrvival  of  the  old  aerfdom."  According  to  tlrase  provisos  the  king  was  more 
restricted  in  his  liber^  than  the  ordinary  noble,  since  the  latter  might  keep 
troops ;  Zamojski  Wisneovecki  and  others  were  able  to  put  ten  thousand  men  into 
the  field.  Wladislaus  was  rnnijK'ned  to  a(x-eiit  these  stijiulatious,  and  in  the  course 
of  his  reign  had  to  submit  tu  siili  turther  curtailment  of  his  freedom.  As  he  once 
went  to  Baden  to  take  the  waters,  the  diet  of  1639  passed  a  lesolntion  that  the 
kingooald  not  leave  the  country  without  tiie  consent  of  Parliament.  Later  the 
king  was  prohibited,  and  this  time  with  more  justice,  from  incnning  debts  in 
imperial  affairs. 

Wladislaus  was  obviously  forced  to  try  and  improve  this  untenable  position  of 
the  crown  in  regard  to  the  estates,  and  u>  strt  ngthen  the  central  power.  His 
whole  reign  is  a  covert  struj^i^'le  af^aiust  the  t'.\i^jting  constitution.  Alxive  all,  he 
wished  to  withdraw  himself  from  tiie  excessive  inHuencc  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
which  had  already  indicted  deep  wounds  upon  tlie  cuiuitry.  The  Ciiurch,  domi- 
nated by  Jesuits^  encouraged  men  to  enter  their  community,  conceded  no  privileges 
to  the  Uniates,  and  thus  rendered  the  whole  work  of  the  union  void.  The  Jesuits 
in  Poland,  as  in  other  countries,  searched  for  Protestant  and  other  heretical  books 
and  destroyed  them.  The  schools  came  gradually  into  their  hands;  they  founded 
their  own  academy  in  Cracow,  in  order  to  enter  into  rivalry  with  the  one  already 
existing  (see  ppu  488  and  502).  They  accumulated  immense  fortunes,  and  finally 
watched  every  step  whieh  the  king  took.  Wladislaus,  who  in  May,  lfi24,  at  liis 
father's  instructions,  had  undertaken  a  long  journey  to  several  courts,  and  finally 
to  Eome,  at  last  ventured  to  take  up  a  bold  attitude  against  the  predominance 
of  the  Church.  He,  like  Casimir  IV,  previously  (p.  509)  endeavoured  to  make 
the  influence  of  the  crown  felt  in  the  election  of  the  bishops,  and  negotiated  with 
Rome  on  the  subject  with  some  success  (see  the  accompanying  plate,  "  The  Polish 
Embassy  which  visited  Rome  in  the  Year  1633  He  wished  that  the  papal  con- 
sent to  the  founding  of  the  Jesuit  academy  in  Cracow  should  be  recalled.  He 
institut^id  in  Thorn,  certainly  to  the  indignation  of  the  Catholics,  a  diseussion 
between  the  ditferent  confe.s.sions,  which,  however,  like  others  ]>reviously,  remained 
unsuccessful  He  protected  the  uou-uuited,  and,  disregardnig  the  union  at  Brest, 
1  left  them  their  own  bishoprics  in  Lemberg,  Przemysl,  Luzk,  Mohilev,  and  the 
archbishoprio  in  Kiev,  wtthout  troubling  himself  about  the  protest  cf  Aome;  in 
fact,  he  aetnally  permitted  the  return  of  Uniates  to  Orthotlo.xy,  and  treated  the 
Greek  Orthodo.v  with  justice.  The  success  of  his  exertions  was  considerable. 
In  consequence  of  tiiis  the  eastern  provinces,  and  abuve  all  the  Cossacks,  the 
championa  of  Orthodoxy,  remained  true  to  the  king,  although  they  were  aware 
that  they  could  not  expect  any  just  treatment  from  their  enemy  the  Slachta. 

In  an  equally  decisive  manner  he  i<roke  away  from  the  foreijrn  policy  of  his 
father.   He  strove  for  au  alliance  of  Poland  with  Russia,  carried  on  war  with 
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great  energ}',  aiul  obtained  in  1634  at  Poljanovka  (p.  527)  a  favourable  peaoo, 
which  brought  to  the  PuU  s  tlu'  possession  of  Sievier'^k,  Smolensk,  and  Ozernigov. 
His  iuteutiou  wus  now  to  wage  a  joint  war  ou  a  grcind  scale  against  Turkey ; 
he  therefore  yielded  in  the  Swedish  question,  and  in  the  trace  at  Stuhmsdorf  on 
the  12th  of  September,  16:^5»  in  letutn  for  the  restoration  of  Prussia,  renounced 
nil  claim  to  Livonia,  whidi  was  couqucrotl  by  Sweden.  From  pa;T;prness  to  attain 
his  purpose  lie  made  overtures  to  the  liouse  of  Hapsburg,  and  married  Cecilia 
lienata,  on  Austrian  archduchess.  When  on  her  death  he  married  a  French 
princess  (llatie  Louise  of  NeTers-Qonxaga),  he  did  so  probably  in  order  to  fit  oat 
troops  against  Turkey  with  her  money. 

If  Poland  then  nchievd  successes,  she  owed  them  only  to  the  circumspection 
and  self-sacrifice  of  her  king.  In  return  she  was  not  even  willing  to  pay  the 
debts  incnrredhy  him  in  the  war  against  Moscow,  and  after  great  efforts  a  tax  was 
granted  the  king  only  as  "  gratitude."  In  one  single  point  did  the  king  allow  him« 
self  to  be  carritnl  nway  liy  the  Slachtato  take  n  ptep  nioni'"i*^r.ii-4  for  pDlamlJn  the 
legislation  conceruiug  the  Cossacks.  At  the  close  of  the  sixleeuth  century  a  great 
economic  and  social  revolution  had  been  completed  in  Poland.  The  colonisation 
<tf  the  eastern  provinces  had  made  unsuspeeted  pn^rsM.  Bed  Russia,  Volhynia, 
and  Podolia  had  been  long  occupied  by  the  Polish  lords;  now  the  stream  of  colo- 
nists flowed  into  thn  T)ni<»]*er  re'^'ion  niul  swept  along  with  it  the  inhabitants 
of  the  above-named  regions.  Kvon  nobles  wiio,  in  consequence  of  the  civil 
wars  and  also  of  the  struggle  with  Russia,  were  at  the  end  of  their  economic 
r^onrces  marchetl  im  U  r  the  ])Mti'(;tion  of  mighty  lords  to  the  eastern  provinces, 
and  there  became  Cossacks.  Small  landowners  in  the  uestem  provinces  could  not 
hold  their  own  from  want  of  hands  ;  equally  iu  the  east  the  uncertainty  and  the 
exhausting  work  of  colonisation  rendered  the  development  of  small  fiwms  impos- 
sible. The  consequence  was  that  the  petty  nobility,  especially  in  the  east, 
became  dependent  on  the  large  landowners;  liy  this  step  their  influence  iu 
national  life  would  naturally  sink,  while  that  <>f  the  magnates  rose.  If  in  the 
fifteenth  and  also  iu  the  sixteenth  century  tlie  petty  nobles  had  exercised  suck 
power  in  the  state  that  they  could  pass  even  the  great  legislative  Revision,  and  if 
the  constitution  had  stood  under  the  banner  of  democracy,  the  centre  of  gravity 
was  now  .shifted  once  more  t  i  the  Si  nate,  whif  h.liy  efonomic  pressure,  ruled  the 
chamlMjr  of  provincial  ilupiittes.  The  development  of  Poland  from  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  oeutury  lay,  therefore,  in  the  hands  of  the  magnates ;  the  ol^rchs 
dictated  to  the  crown;  with  them  originate<l  the  first  of  those  revolts  so  disas- 
trous to  the  Slate,  which  \\eiv  Ji-stine'l  to  lead  irresistibly  to  the  dnwnfall  of 
Poland.  Si  le  Ity  tsiiie  witlilhe  formation  of  the  large  landed  estates  in  the  eastern 
provinces  went  a  movement  of  the  population  from  west  to  east,  which  shifted 
the  economic  and  also  the  political  centre  of  gravity  of  the  empire  .toward  the 
eastern  frontiw.  The  great  nobles  of  the  east  guided  the  state  aooording  to  their 
own  will. 

In  addition  to  this  a  social  transformation  took  place.  Among  the  Cossacks 
a  party  was  slowly  developing  which  aimed  at  freedom  and  wished  to  be  on 

eqoality  with  the  nobles.  But  nothing  was  more  daii'^^  rous  for  the  great  land- 
owners of  the  eastern  marches  than  this  movement,  l^y  which  they  ran  the  risk 
of  losing  the  wliole  peasantry,  the  one  su]>iM)rt  of  ilieir  farms.  All  who  were 
oppressed  uud  wished  to  live  a  life  of  freedom  joined  the  Cossacks.    The  peasaa| 
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popttliitioii  could  only  be  held  back  by  force  from  nmning  away  and  migrating  to 
tbe  Ukraine.  The  number  of  the  GoiUUdn  increased  from  year  to  year  with  great 

rapidity.  To  remedy  this  evil,  mensures  were  taken  that  only  six  hundred  Cos- 
sacks should  be  admitted,  and  registers  were  drawn  up  for  iospectioo,  while  all 
others  had  to  lemain  peasants  (pp.  546  and  553).  The  threatened  ol^pncha  cow 
thought  of  applying  an  efficient  remedy.  At  their  instigation  the  diet  of  1638 
resolved  to  plnct-  tlie  registered  persons  under  a  Polish  commissary;  all  who  later 
acquired  privileges  were  to  forfeit  their  rights,  liberties,  and  incomes.  Their  po.';- 
sessions  were  conliscaled  by  the  lords,  and  thoy  mu^t  immediately  pay  taxes  ou 
them.  This  xesolntioii  of  the  diet  kindled  a  revolt  of  the  Cossacks  which  was 
dsstmed  to  lesult  in  the  kes  cf  the  Ukzaine. 


10.  THE  OOSSAOKS 

A.  JIE£  BSGUiNDiCS  OF  TUS  CoSSACKa  AS  GUARDS  ON  THE  TaBTAB  FBONUSK 

Arbb  the  conquest  of  Kiev  and  the  suLjugatiou  of  Russia  by  the  Tartars, 
Moscow  on  the  one  hand  and  Litliuania  on  the  other  had  grown  into  new  politi- 
cal centres.  But  in  Kiev  all  culture  and  political  life  were  dying  out.  The 
country  gradually  became  a  desert ;  the  survivors  left  by  the  sword  of  the  Tartar 
were  dragged  away  into  captivity  or  emigrated,  while  the  few  who  remained 
l)ehind,  living  in  perpetual  danger,  sank  into  barbarism  and  took  refuge  in  the 
forests  and  fen's.  It  was  only  when  these  districts  were  ennquered  by  Lithuanian 
princes  that  the  fugitives  came  back  aud  the  country  was  once  more  populated. 
Princes  of  the  Olgerd  stock,  such  as  Koreoki,  Ianc(s)koTODBki,  Czartor}  (i)8ki, 
Buzynski,  Wisnioviecki,  Olelkovicz,  received  large  tracts  of  this  unowned  land  and 
introduced  settlers.  Their  primary  duty  was  nlwayf,  however,  to  ward  off  Tartar 
attacks,  and  the  military  organisutiun  had  therefore  first  to  be  taken  in  hand. 
Thus  in  course  of  time  a  kind  of  military  frontier  against  the  Tartars  was  devd- 
oped.  The  first  step  was  taken  by  the  frontier  siarostie*  (districts  governed  by 
ptarosts) ;  the  resident  landowners  also  fiuight  the  Tartars  on  their  own  account 
Owing  to  thi>  duty  nf  defence  free  eoaipanies  were  formed,  wliirh  .^tond  in  very 
louse  relations  with  their  princes  and  starosts.  After  the  begiuaiug  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  they  bore  the  name  of  Cossacks. 

The  whole  institution,  like  the  name,  is  of  Tottar  origin;  but  the  Slavonic 
Cossacks  developed  quite  differently.  In  any  case  a  direct  eonneetion  with  the 
Kirghiz  (cf.  VoL  II,  p.  196),  who  call  themselves  Kasaks  (according  to  Russian 
spelling  =  Cossacks ;  also  Kassaks.  Ehazaks)  is  not  ikmonstrable.  It  is  also  better 
to  .separate  them  entirely  from  the  Casoge.s  on  the  peninsula  of  Taman  (Tcherkesses 
in  the  Ciurasus,  who  were  subjugated  in  905  by  S\  iitoslav  (p.  450).  Among  the 
Tartars  tliose  j)er»onf?  were  called  Cossacks  who  m;uli'  raiding  exhibitions  without 
the  permission  of  their  chiefs.  Russian  and  Litliuauian  princes,  such  as  Vasilij  IV 
Ivanovitch  and  Sigismnnd  I  made  formal  complaint  to  the  Tartar  Khans  that 
the  "Cfossacks  "  invaded  their  territories.  In  Russia  people  were  originally  called 
<!!osHacks  who,  in  eontra«it  to  the  i^ettled  {lopulation  with  their  burden  of  taxes, 
were  engaged  in  trade  and  commerce,  exporting  salt  in  particular  (p.  430),  or 
served  on  board  the  shipping  on  the  \  o!ga,  or  were  occupied  with  fisheries  on  the 
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Dnieper  and  brought  fish  to  the  market  at  Kiev, —  people,  in  short,  who  were  not 

fettered  to  the  soil.  But  by  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  there  were 
Cossacks  whose  duties  were  exchisively  military,  although  they  were  not  free  but 
were  ihe  subjeebi  of  various  princes.  They  may  have  been  the  desceudauls 
of  thoee  free  itmerant  tmden  who  mast  have  been  familiarised  with  eveiy  sort 
,  of  danger  on  their  journeys.  Citizens  and  peasants  who  found  their  burdens 
intolerable  tin-  ki  d  to  them.  These  Cossack  bands  often  lujre  the  namps  of  their 
lords;  thus  we  hnd  "Oossaoka  of  Prince  Demetrius  WUsnioviecki;'  or,  according 
to  the  names  of  the  staroedee  and  towns,  CoesackB  of  Kan(i)ew,  Bar,  Winnica, 
Bilac»kov,  and  Kiev,  of  Smolensk,  Riasan,  and  PatvoL  The  Cossacks  of  Czei- 
knsy  were  so  renowned  that  the  Cossacks  were  later  called  generally  Czerkasy. 
The  greatest  services  in  the  organisation  and  development  of  the  Cossack  system 
were  performed  by  the  frontier  staroiits  and  by  the  princes,  notably  Pruclav 
Lanckoronski,  Enstafij  Rozynski,  and  Enstafij  Dasskovicc 

Daszkovicz,  starost  of  Czerkasy  on  the  Dnieper,  went  to  Pdand  and  demanded 
in  the  diet  at  Piotrkov  that  these  free  companies  should  be  recognised  as  an  impe- 
rial army,  whose  duty  was  to  guard  the  frontier ;  he  showed  also  how  important 
that  might  be  for  the  eiupire.  Hie  request  was  not  granted ;  and  when  the  govern* 
ment  proposed  to  restrict  the  Cossack  right  of  settlement  thej  withdrew  beliiud 
the  rapids  {purokii,  Por-igcs)  south  of  Czerkasy.  Here  the  free  Cossack  race,  which 
recognised  no  sovereign,  made  its  home.  We  find  the  first  traces  of  these  Sapu- 
roska  Sjetsch  (Sjitsch  of  the  Saporoges)  iu  an  edict  of  King  Sigismund  Augu:stus 
of  1568.  They  are  more  preeiaelj  described  to  us  in  the  documents  of  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Their  strongholds  were  the  islands  in  t!>e  Dnieper, 
such  as  Tomakovka,  Khortiza,  Mykytynroli,  Kasavluk,  Czortomlyk,  and  others, 
where  they  had  their  forts.  Their  organisati  ui  was  that  of  the  orders  of  chivalry 
in  Western  Europe.  Implicit  obedience,  piety,  chastity  in  the  camp,  absolute 
equality,  these  were  the  conditions  of  life  among  the  SjetSCh.  Ihe  assembly  was 
the  only  authority  ;  it  elected  the  chief,  the  Ataman  or  Hetman,  who  held  his  office 
only  for  one  year,  and  then  was  brought  to  account  for  his  actions,  and  could  even 
be  punished  by  death;  the  Asavul,  or  second  in  command,  and  a  chancellor 
(^pftar).  The  aseemhly  possessed  also  the  onty  judicial  authority.  Quarrels  were 
strictly  forbidden  \  theft  and  the  plundering  of  Christians  were  punishable  by 
hanging.  The  Sjetsch  lived  according  to  the  precepts  of  the  Orthodox  Church 
and  strictly  observed  the  fasts.  Their  most  honourable  task  was  war  against  the 
infidels.  They  lived  in  fenced  enclosures  (kurmj)  which  were  covered  with 
horse  skins,  one  liundred  and  fifty  in  each.  Married  men  could  be  received  into 
the  company,  but  their  wives  might  not  be  brouglit  with  them.  Their  food  was  a 
sort  of  yeast  (jiohmachia),  lish,  ami  tish  soup  {scktsciterbay.  A  new  institution 
thus  began  to  flourish  in  these  parts;  indeed  it  seemed  as  if  a  new  state  would 
spring  up  there,  on  a  new  non-Suiopean  basis.  While  in  Poland  and  the  rest  of 
Europe  the  freedom  of  individual  classes  alone  was  known  and  preserved,  here 
the  very  lowest  stratum  demanded  for  itself  the  same  freedom ;  there  was  to  be 
there  no  class  distinction,  but  merely  a  free  nation.  Independently  of  the  >Sjet8ch, 
free  companies  also  were  formed  which,  when  they  planned  a  raid,  chose  a  com- 
mander (Ataman)  for  themselves.  But  everything  later  was  concentrated  in  the 
8jetsch,  which  formed  the  rallying  pfunl  of  all  the  (\issacks  of  the  Ukraine,  f^o 
far  as  we  know,  the  noble  John  Badovskij  was  elected  Ataman  over  all  the 
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GosBOcks  for  the  first  time  under  Sigismund  Augustus  in  1572.  The  same  ktog 
put  all  the  Cossacks  under  the  jurisdiction  of  one  judge,  who  had  his  residence  at 
Bilacerkov.  After  this  time  captriiir-  or  Hetmans  who  were  recognised  by  the 
Polish  govern  meut  appeared  at  tuuir  head. 

The  Cknaack  life  poBaesaed  an  inesiBtible  cliann ;  mid  wlien  the  news  spiead 
of  thit  fiizylAnid  where  every  man  could  live  as  free  as  a  bird,  and  received  a 
solemn  consecration  as  a  sworn  foe  to  the  infidels,  it  was  gradually  populated  with 
fugitives  and  deserters  from  Poland  and  Kusaia.  The  country  on  both  sides  of 
the  Dnieper  round  Kiev,  as  far  ae  the  Tartar  frontier,  became  a  paradiee  for  all 
the  poor  and  the  oppressed,  not  less  than  for  those  who  thirsted  for  glory  and 
feats  of  arms.  The  Little  Knssian  raco  sefined  (qualified  to  put  into  practice  the 
idea  of  universal  equality  and  freedom.  The  science  of  war  was  here  brought  to 
high  perfection.  At  the  same  time  a  literature  was  produced  wliich  glorified  the 
Ooaeack  life  in  attractive  ballads  and  tales.  All  the  Slavonic  world  mjj^t  wdl  be 
proud  of  this  free  State.  Of  course  this  people,  which  regarded  war  as  the  object 
of  life,  could  not  fairly  1)e  exju'cted  to  cultivate  a  higher  civilization. 

The  Cossacks  might  have  brougiit  mcalculable  advantages  to  the  country  and 
the  whole  empire  of  Poland,  if  the  Poles  had  understood  how  to  fit  this  new 
member  into  the  organism  of  the  state.  But  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  Cos- 
sacks did  not  liarmonise  with  the  aristocratic  constitution  of  I'oland.  There  were 
in  Poland  after  the  Union  of  Lublin  (1569;  p.  541)  only  three  sliarply  divided 
classes,  —  the  Slachta,  the  citizens,  and  the  present  serfs.  There  was  no  place  for 
the  Cossacks  among  these  three  classes,  and,  instead  <ii  taaj  advantagm,  the  Cos- 
sacks therefore  presented  to  Poland  a  social  and  political  problem,  as  important 
as  it  was  dangerous,  which  in  its  subeeijuent  shape  became  predominantly  an 
economic  question. 

The  Cossacks  eararcised  on  the  peasantry  in  Poland  and  lithuania  such  a 
strong  attraction  that  only  the  severest  penalties  could  fostraiu  the  people  from 
fleeing  by  crowds  into  the  Ukraine.  The  Cossacks  seemed,  therefore,  to  the 
Slachta  to  be  a  revolutionary  influence  which  disturbed  the  order  of  the  state, 
and,  by  encouraging  the  exodus  of  the  labouring  country  population,  threatened 
every  farm  with  desolation  and  ruin.  But  the  economic  stability  of  the  Polish 
state  depended  on  th'e  serfdom  of  the  country  population ;  this  had  been  a  main 
object  of  the  legislature,  just  as  in  the  ancient  world  the  prosperity  of  the  state 
had  depended  on  slavery  as  a  legal  institution.  It  is  therefore  intelligible  why 
the  Slachta  persecuted  with  deadly  hatred  and  deep  contempt  the  Cossacks,  those 
runaway  peaaants  who  ventured  to  ]mt  themselves  on  a  level  with  their  betters. 
J  liey  staked  cvervthing  on  reducing  tlie  Cossacks  a;:;ain  to  the  position  of  peas- 
ants. The  division  of  interests  was  not  to  be  healed,  and  war  was  inevitable.  It 
was  an  almost  hopeless  task  to  find  a  means  of  arranging  the  dispute  and  solving 
'  the  social  problem, 

B.  Thb  Pbospbbitt  of  thb  Cossackb  ih  thb  Foubb  Pbxiod 

Apart  from  Sigismund  I,  who  had  quietly  promoted  the  organisation  of  the 
Cossacks,  Sigismund  Augustus  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  link  the  Cossack 
element  wi^  the  or^ism  of  the  Polish  state,  since  he  placed  them  undw  the 
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authority  of  the  starosts,  restricted  their  numbers,  and  6xed  th«D  pay.  BAihoxi 
had  only  taken  in  his  pr\y  six  hmnlred  Cossacks,  and  those  for  the  war  a^inst 
Moscow.  It  was  only  under  Sigisinund  III  that  the  diet  of  i51>0  determined  to 
pay  six  thousand  Gosaacks.  They  were  entered  n|X)n  a  list  and  call^  "regia- 
ter^*  Thdr  commandar-iii-chief  was  the  Polish  Grown  Hetmm  for  the  time 
heing,  so  that  the  Cossacks  were  intended  to  compose  only  a  part  of  the  Polish 
army.  The  "  resfistered  "  received  grants  of  land,  a  court  of  justice  of  their  own  at 
Baturiii,  and  the  right  of  electing  superior  officers.  All  the  others,  by  far  the 
majority,  were  intended  to  revert  to  the  status  of  peasants.  Sigismnnd  thus 
found  a  way  Out  of  the  ditficulty,  which  only  satisfied  a  very  small  i>rc  "portion 
of  tlio  Co«!sack5».  Tut  the  f^lachta  did  not  wish  to  admit  even  tlie-e  six  thousand 
into  the  state,  and  treated  them  merely  as  mercenaries.  This  provoked  new 
strife.  The  "  registered"  oombined  with  the  non-registered  Cossacks  and  rebelled 
^inst  the  government^  attacked  the  Slaehta  on  their  eatatee,  and  under  leaders 
of  their  own  choice  made  raifls  upon  Turkey  and  the  Tartar  territory. 

Through  this  st«te  nf  atV.iirs  a  new  difticnity  sprang  u]t  for  the  Polish  govern- 
ment ;  for  this  arrogance  of  the  Cossacks  threatened  every  moment  to  bring  on 
their  heads  a  dangerous  war  with  the  Porte,  and  injured  CeoMina  were  oontinusUy 
lodghig  complaints  against  insolent  Coss;u  ks.  All  (  ommands  were  as  useless  as 
the  e>cecuti(>ri  of  severnl  Atnman^.  "What  did  tho  fn:e  Cospncks  care  about  the 
national  interests  of  Poland  ?  They  loved  liberty  and  war  above  everything  else ; 
they  went  as  gaily  to  battle  as  to  a  dance.  Often,  imitating  the  intrepid  Yaran* 
gians,  they  sailed  in  their  little  skiffs  (oM^ilt)  from  the  Dnieper  to  the  Black  Sea 
and  plundered  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople  or  the  towns  of  Kilia,  Akkerra^u 
{p.  36G).  Ismail,  Sinope,  and  others.  Si^smund  biiilt  the  fortress  ot"  Kremiiic^ug 
oix  the  Dnieper  in  161U  to  Ijold  one  thousand  uku,  whose  task  it  would  l>e  to  keep 
the  Cossacks  in  check.  But  even  these  standing  garrisons  were  nnaUb  to  resbwe 
Older. 

(a)  Peter  Konassewicz.  —  In  the  year  1592  the  first  revolt  of  the  registered 
Oossachs  hroks  out,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Ataman  Christopher  Kosinski 

Prince  Constantine  Ostrogski  (p.  547),  himself  Orthodox,  suppressed  it  at  the 
head  of  tlie  Slaehta,  The  Co.ssacks  were  forced  to  surrender  Kosin>ki  and  elect 
another  Ataman,  to  give  up  the  booty,  and  to  bind  themselves  not  to  undertake 
aay  raids  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  government,  and  not  to 
leceive  any  deserters.  But  a  second  rising  followed  in  1596»  under  Loboda  and 
Severin  Nalivnjko.  The  tir-^t  revolt  may  hnve  hnd  a  more  sociiil  character,  hut 
now  there  was  a  lelij^ious  element  added,  since  the  (Jossacks  rose  to  protect  the 
Orthodox  faith,  which  was  threatened  by  the  union  of  Brest  in  1596.  Ostrogski, 
the  antagonist  of  the  unum,  now  hims^f  fanned  the  flame,  since  he  wished  to 
wreak  vengeance  on  Alexander  Siemaszko,  the  castellan  of  Braclaw,  and  on  the 
bishop  Cyryl  Terlecki  (p.  547).  The  rebels  assenahled  in  his  territory  ;  they  were 
joined  in  Ostrog  by  Damiau  Nalivajku,  a  brother  of  Severin,  the  chaplain  of 
Ostrogski ;  many  nd)le8,  even  the  non-registered,  took  their  side.  The  best  gen- 
erals. Zauiojski  and  Sholkievski  (p.  548),  were  sent  agamst  the  insuigent.^  and 
forced  them  to  surrender.  The  two  Ataman??  were  given  up  nnd  were  beheaded 
at  Warsaw.  Treated  with  great  harshness,  the  Cossacks  now  fled  in  masses  to 
ihe  left  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  to  Saporoshje,  where  they  established  tbeur  head* 
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quartan.  Thrar  numbets  fgttm  ao  mpidly  ihoie  fbat  they  mie  able  enoe  men  to 
undertake  raids;  they  smprised  Yania  ia  1605,  and  destroyed  in  1607  OcmIcot 

and  Pereknp. 

The  baporogi  became  especially  formidable  when  the  Ataman  Peter  Kouasze- 
Tics  Slahajdaeznyi,  a  bold  and  skilful  strategist,  placed  himsdf  at  their  head  ia 

1612.  He  plundered  in  1612  the  coast  of  the  Crimea  as  far  as  £upatoiia«  took 
Kaft^;i,  destroyed  Sinope  in  1613,  pillaged  in  1014  the  const  of  Asia  'Minor,  and  in 
1615-1616  Trebiznnd,  and  burnt  the  Turkish  lleet.  It  was  he  who  supported  the 
Polish  campaign  uguinst  Moscow  (p.  548).  The  name  of  Saporogi  was  soon  uni- 
veisaily  used  for  the  Dnieper  Goesacks.  Konaszevies  asaunted  the  titk  "  Ataman 
of  both  banks  of  the  Dnieper  and  of  the  Saporogi,"  and  placed  himself  over  the 
"registered";  in  fact  he  entered  into  allianrc  with  the  Czar  and  with  Turkey. 
He  is  also  the  hrst  Ataman  who  opeuly  protected  the  Church  and  urganLsed  it^ 
since  he  demanded  an  Orthodox  Metropolitan  with  suffragan  bishops  for  Eier, 
«ld  eanied  his  point.  The  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  Theophan,  came  to  Russia 
and  consecrat'  d  Jov  Borecki  as  Metropolitan  and  six  oilier  bisliops ;  Konas/evicz 
assigned  them  estates.  He  founded  many  churches,  renewed  the  monasteries, 
opened  schools,  and  was  thus  the  fiist  who  laid  stress  on  the  improvement  of 
<inlture.  He  also  called  upon  the  Polish  government  to  confirm  his  position; 
this  was  done  when  his  help  was  required  against  the  Turks.  But  he  was  always 
endeavouring  to  emphasise  his  independence.  When  Poland  in  the  treaty  with 
Turkey  of  1621  promised  to  keep  the  Cossacks  in  check,  he  immediately  organ- 
ised an  expedition  into  the  Turkish  territory,  by  way  of  registering  his  protest 
4^inst  that  stipulation.  Strangely  enough  this  man  of  iron,  who,  for  instance, 
ordered  the  Ataman  of  the  "  rei^HstfTod  "  Bor^Klavka  to  bo  beheaded  in  sight  of 
the  Polish  camp,  and  seemed  to  love  w^ar  and  war  only,  retired  after  the  battle  of 
Ehotan,  where  he  was  wounded  in  the  hand,  into  a  monastery,  and  there  occupied 
liimself  with  the  composition  of  a  book,  to  which  even  his  enraiies  gave  unstinted 
prrtirie.  Konaszevicz  diuJ  on  April  5,  lfi22,  an  extraordinary  character,  bold  to 
foolhardini'ss,  a  clt'\'er  .statesman,  a  jiatron  of  riiltnre  and  freedom;  in  sliort,  on« 
of  the  greatest  Slavs  in  history.  He  fuuudud  llm  uational  iudependeiice  and 
spread  abroad  the  fame  of  his. native  Ukraine;  among  the  Gossaeks  themsdves  he 
loused  a  deep  love  for  the  mother-country.    He  is  still  celebrated  in  song. 

Tn  thr^e  years  after  his  death  tlie  Cossack  country  sank  from  tlu;  pinnacle  to 
which  it  had  been  raised  by  Xonaszevicz.  The  Coesacks  had  been  welcomed 
everywhere  as  mercenaries ;  Loboda  and  Nalivajko  had  fought  under  the  emperot's 
banner  in  Transylvania,  and  others,  like  Lisovski^  in  Germany  itself.  The  Polish 
government  now  sent  tli'/ TIftraan  Koniecjiolski  t<i  the  Ukraine,  on  tlu'  i  i,L;ht  bank, 
under  the  pri'text  of  ])ri"venting  Cossack  inroci  ls  into  Turkisli  territory.  Tho  ("os- 
eacks  were  unexpectedly  surrounded  by  his  forces  on  Luke  Xurakuv,  misled  by 
false  promises,  and  compelled  to  eurrender.  ^ey  were  forced  to  accept  the  fol- 
lowing terms  on  the  luath  of  Medvi  shi  Loey  in  1625.  Six  thousand  "registered* 
were  to  be  retained,  sixty  tliousand  guhlens  in  gold  paid  to  them,  and  the  register 
kept  in  the  imperial  treasury ;  the  Ataman  was  to  be  confirmed  in  his  appointment 
by  the  Polish  Grown  Hetman;  inroads  into  Turkish  territory  were  to  be  discon- 
tinaed ;  the  boats  {czajki)  were  to  be  burnt  and  no  new  ones  buUt.  A  thousand  of 
the  registered  Cossacks  were  to  be  on  ;:^rrison  dnty  in  the  eonntry  of  the  Sapornf»L 
The  uou'registered  weie  to  serve  their  lords  and  sell  their  goods  within  twelve 
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veaks.  Michael Doronenko  ma  then  chosen  Ataman^ and  confirmed  in  !iis  post  hj 
Konipcpolski.  Some  yenrs  afterwards  a  P(ilish  nrmy  came  again  into  tlie  Ukraine, 
and  under  its  protection  the  blacbta  indulged  in  acts  of  the  greatest  injustice  and 
violence.  Murden*  outrages,  and  confiscation  of  property  were  (lie  order  of  the  day. 
If  we  reflect  that  hardly  one  in  twenty  could  be  entered  on  the  register,  we  shall 
realise  liow  great  a  mass  of  inflammalilt.'  niat^Tial  was  collect^^d  therf.  There  was 
equal  danger  st^othiiifi  among  the  Saporugi,  who  liad  their  own  Atamans. 

On  thu  elecliuu  of  Wladislaus  IV  the  represeulativeti  of  the  Cossacks  also 
appeared  in  the  imperial  diet  They  asked  for  electoial  rights,  abolition  of  the 
nnion,  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  reg^tered,  and  Uie  emifinnation  of  the  privi- 
lpg«>s  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  They  rereived  the  answer  that  the  Cossacks 
certainly  formed  part  of  the  body  of  the  Polish  republic,  but  only  as  the  hair  and 
nails,  which  could  be  eat  off.  In  order  to  emphasise  his  demands,  Fetryzcky, 
Ataman  of  the  "  registered,"  marched  to  Yolhynia  and  ravaged  the  property  of 
the  Slaclita.  The  Cossacks  were  not  adniittt'd  to  full  electoral  privileges;  but  the 
rights  of  the  Orthodox  Church  were  contirined  and  its  Metro[inlitrin,  Peter  Mogila. 
was  recognised.  Wladislaus  IV  promised  to  restore  the  Orthodox  dioceses  and  to 
found  new  dioceses  for  the  Uniates,  and  allowed  them  to  build  some  churches  and 
to  set  np  printing-presses.  But  there  was  little  talk  of  the  freedom  of  the  Cos- 
eaeks  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  ordered  the  new  fortress  of  Kudak  to  be  built  on  the 
Dnieper,  which  was  intended  to  keep  the  Saporogi  in  check.  The  Ataman  Sulyma 
destroyed  this  fortress,  for  which  act  he  was  impaled  in  Waiaaw,  and  an  army  was 
sent  i^ainst  the  Cossacks;  these,  under  Pawluk,  who  already  contemplated  the 
autonuTt  V  of  the  Ukraine,  were  ready  for  a  desperate  resistance.  Tiie  ('ossacks 
fought  at  Xumejki  and  Borovitza  with  a  bitter  animosity,  but  were  forced  to  give 
in.  Pawlukf  Tomilenko,  and  other  leaders  were  beheaded.  The  Cossacks  had  to 
ask  for  pardon ;  all  who  went  to  Saporoshje  were  to  he  sent  back  to  their  l<nd& 
The  preparation  of  the  register  was  for  the  future  intrusted  to  the  royal  commis* 
sarios,  and  the  people  were  robbed  of  their  goods.  The  diet  of  1638  (cf.  p.  551), 
Tendered  arrogant  by  its  last  victory,  now  had  recourse  to  the  severest  measures. 
The** register^"  were  put  on  a  level  with  the  peasants,  declared  to  have  for- 
f^tedaD  rights  and  deprived  of  their  goods.  Henotforward  the  Polish  commis- 
sary resided  in  Tree  htemirov.  The  Polish  armies  encamped  in  the  Ukraine  and 
mercilessly  wasted  the  country. 

But  people  were  much  deceived  in  Poland  who  expected  that  the  Ukraine  would 
he  finally  pacified  by  the  enslavement  of  the  Gossaeks.  As  an  answev  to  the 
resolutions  of  the  diet  a  new  revolt  broke  out  under  Hunia,  Ostrjanycia,  and 
Filonenko.  But  this  al.so  was  .suppressed.  In  a  camp  which  had  surrendered 
unconditionally  every  single  person  was  massacred.  Among  the  Polish  magnates 
who  took  the  greatest  interest  in  the  enslavement  of  the  Ukraine,  Jeremiss 
\Vi  rii  iviecki  (a  Voivod  of  the  Jagellon  stock)  distinguished  himself  by  his 
barbarity  ;  at  the  head  of  Ids  own  troop  he  burnt,  beheaded,  impaled,  or  bUnded 
all  the  Cossacks  who  fell  into  his  hands.  The  rebellion  was  crushed  by  the 
weight  of  numbers.  Many  fled  to  Saporoshje  and  wandered  about  in  the  steppe. 
The  idea  of  gaining  support  from  some  foreign  power  now  gathered  steengtL 
Ostrjanycia  and  Filonenko  went  to  Moscow;  some  six  thousand  are  said  to  have 
entered  the  service  of  Persia.  The  Slaehta  now  ruled  absolutely  in  the  Ukraine; 
the  Cossacks  were  forbidden  even  to  fish  and  to  hunt.  The  Jesuits,  too,  came  there 
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before  long.  Many  magnates,  sueh  fts  Wianiovieoki,  Koniccpolski,  Kalinovski 
Potocid,  acquired  huge  tracts  of  lands.  The  district  which  Wisniovecki  now  pos> 

sessed  was  greater  in  size  than  many  a  German  prinf^ijiality.  A  defiutatiou  of  the 
Cossacks  (Roman  Polovetz,  Kogdan  Chmelnicki,  Iwau  Bojaryii,  Iwan  Wolezenko), 
which  deuiaaded  from  tlie  king  the  restoration  of  freedom,  of  the  right  to  own 
proper^,  and  of  payment  for  aenrioe,  could  not  effect  anything.  There  was  tran- 
quillity in  the  Ukraine  only  for  ten  years ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  country  only  wished 
to  try  to  what  limits  tlie  opfoeasMni  of  the  Polish  Slachta  could  ga 

(h)  BeUr  MoffUa.  —  To  this  period  belong  the  meritorioas  exertions  of  the 

famous  Metropolitan  of  Kiev,  Peter  Mogila.  The  family  of  Motrila  (]\rnviiri, 
Mohyla  ;  cf.  pp.  859  and  369)  gave  pome  riMn  rulers  to  the  pniicipaliiies  of  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia;  it  was  connected  by  many  matrimonial  ties  with  the  fore- 
most fauiilies  of  Poland.  Peter  received  his  education  partly  in  the  school  of  the 
Stauropigian  Fraternity  at  Lemberg»  which  was  intimate  with  his  family,  and 
partly  abroad.  In  1625  he  entered  the  most  celebrated  monastery  of  Russia,  the 
Peczerskaja  Lavm  at  Kiev,  of  which  he  became  abbot  at  the  end  of  1627.  In  this 
capacity  he  went  in  1632,  at  the  head  of  the  Cossack  deputation  to  Poland,  to  the 
Reichstag  and  petitioned  the  king  to  grant  rights  to  the  Orthodox  Church  (p.  556). 
The  consecration  of  Jov  Botecki  as  Metropolitan  of  Kiev  by  the  Patriarch  Theo* 
phan  of  Jerusalem,  at  the  request  of  the  Ataman  Konaszevicz,  had  taken  place 
without  the  king's  knowledge ;  the  otlice  of  Metropolitan  and  certain  bishoprics 
were  now  intended  to  be  recognised  by  the  state.  After  the  death  of  Borecki 
Pet«r  Mogila  was  recognised  as  MetropoUtan  in  1632, 

Mogila's  first  and  most  important  task  was  the  improvement  of  secondary  and 
olementary  school;?.  While  the  Catholic  priests,  the  Jesuits  in  particular,  founded 
and  supported  scientific  institutions  on  every  side  in  order  to  tight  the  Evangelicals 
with  spiritual  weapons,  the  Russian  clergy  at  the  period  of  the  Tartar  dominion 
iiad  sunk  very  low.  The  majority  of  the  priests  were  illiterate.  Bven  the  most 
bigoted  supporters  of  Orthodoxy  could  not  fail  to  see  that,  if  they  wished  to 
save  their  church,  they  ought  not  to  neglect  culture  any  further.  Ecclesiastical 
brotherhoods  were  founded,  and  printing-presses  and  sdbools  were  set  up  for  the 
proteotum  cf  the  Church  in  the  most  important  sees,  such  as  Lemberg,  Kiev, 
Luck,  Wiliia.  The  first  Orthodox  school  with  a  press  was  founded  in  1580  by 
prince  Constantine  Ostrogski  in  his  town  of  Ostrog.  A  school  with  a  press  was 
next  founded  in  1586  at  Lemberg  by  the  Stauropigian  fraternity;  another  in  1588 
at  Wilna,  when  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  stayed  there;  a  third  in  Luck,  in 
1589  ;  a  fourth  in  Kiev.  Books  in  defence  of  their  church  now  began  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Orthodox  party.  The  danger  was  the  greater  since  King  Sigis- 
muod  III,  an  enthusiastic  Catholic  and  patron  of  the  Jesuits,  aimed  at  the 
extirpation  of  the  church  and  schools  of  the  Orthodox  party.  When  Theophan, 
the  Patriarch  of  Jenisalem,  appeared,  he  was  announced  to  be  a  TurldBh  spy,  and 
the  bishops  consecrated  by  him  were  brought  before  the  courts.  In  spite  of  all 
this  they  held  thpir  own,  and  the  schools  increased  in  num]>cr. 

Mogila  was  especially  desirous  of  founding  in  Kiev  a  university,  like  those  of 
olher  countries,  in  which  instonction  could  bs  given  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Polish. 
He  sent  young  persons  abroad  for  some  years  to  study  the  higher  branches  of 
education^  and  then  installed  them  as  professcis  in  his  school,  whidi  bora  the 
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name  of  a  "  college,"  and  was  sutwequentlj  raised  to  tlie  rank  of  a  univerrity.  Ho 
sacrificed  all  liis  projierty  to  this  end.  He.  was  soon  in  a  position  to  send  exem- 
plary monks  and  elliciciiL  teachers  to  tlie  prince  of  Wallachia  aud  to  Moscow.  A 
vi^'orous  intellectual  movement  now  began.  An  apologetic  Orthodox  literature 
appe.ired ;  the  Greeks  could  now  vie  successfully  with  the  Boinan  Catholics.  The 
school  had  good  teachers,  and  it  educated  funous  acbolais,  such  as  Silvester 
Ko^snv,  Sofronij  Pocza<:1vij,  Kjiifiuiij  Slavineckij,  Simeon  Polockij,  Innoc.  Gisel^ 
liaranovicz,  S.  Kosdovski,  Ga,latoV8ki,  and  others.  MogUa  himself  was  csonspicu- 
ously  active  in  the  literary  field.  He  wrote  a  series  of  the  most  necessary  church 
books  for  the  people  and  for  teschers,  emended  the  text  of  the  translation  of  the 
Bible,  and  comprised  apologetics,  especially  the  "  Orthodox  Confession  of  the 
Catholic  ami  Ajiustolic  Cliurcli  of  the  East'*(tlie  foti/i.-i^io  Orfhodo.m  nf  164.'^). 
Russia  was  able  for  centuries  to  find  sustenance  in  the  iiiteiluetual  products  of 
this  man  and  his  school  In  the  year  1640  Betw  Mogila  proposed  to  the  Czar 
Michael  to  found  a  monastery  with  a  school  under  tiie  direction  of  Little  Russian 
monks,  in  which  the  instruction  should  be  given  in  the  f  I  reck  and  Slavonic  lau- 
jjiiap^es.  Two  of  the  learned  Kievaus,  EpifaniJ  Slavineckij,  at  the  recommendatiou 
of  the  Patriarch  ^^ikon,  and  Simeon  Polockij,  entered  into  closer  relutiou-s  with 
the  Czar  Alezej  (p.  572).  Polockij  in  particular  was  both  a  prominent  preacher 
and  a  poet,  whose  dramas  were  produced  at  court ;  he  was  also  (after  1670)  man- 
ajjor  of  the  royal  printin;T  e'^tal»li>hmf»nt.  He  it  was  who  drafted  the  first  scheme 
for  a  university  iu  iloscow  with  faculties  iu  Slavonic,  Greek,  and  Latin,  —  a  mag- 
nificent conception,  which  can  be  traced  bock  to  Mogila  himselt  The  sons  of 
Alexej,  Feodor  and  Ivan,  were  patrons  of  the  Kievan  scholars.  Peter  the  Great 
invited  the  teachers  of  this  school  to  his  court,  and  formed  ont  of  them  a  staff 
savants,  to  whom  he  confided  the  intcllectnal  regeneration  of  Russia.  The  puj'ils 
of  the  Kievau  school  bore  the  torch  of  culture  everywhere,  aud  tilled  tlie  highest 
offices  in  the  Chnicb. 

Mogila  died  in  1647,  barely  fifty  years  old,  worn  out  by  his  restless  energy.  As 
Konaszevicz  aronsed  llie  pride  and  the  independence  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sotitli- 
em  Russia,  so  Mogila,  a  kindred  spirit,  awakened  the  culture  of  the  Ukraine^ 
covered  it  with  the  glory  of  science,  and  promoted  the  self-conscioastiess  of  the 
Orthodox  Cluircli.  It  must  be  confessed  that  even  thus  the  old  d^eots  of  the 
Greek  Cluin  li  cuuld  no  longer  be  made  good;  the  riclit"^t  and  most  conspicnon- 
families  (fi)r  example.  V:  .Teremias  '\Visnioviecki),tu  whom  nearly  half  the  Ukraine 
ou  the  left  l>ank  l»elouged,  gradually  weut  over  to  the  Catholic  Church.  Almost 
the  only  adherents  of  the  Orthodox  faith  were  the  poor,  and  in  tiie  towns  tiia 
few  citizens  who.  were  persuaded  by  spiritual  brotherhood  to  continue  in  the 
Eastern  Church. 

C.  BoaoAN  Chsolnioki;  the  SuBMiasioK  TO  Moscow 

Ik  the  year '  of  Mogila's  death  there  was  already  great  excitement  In  the 

Ukraine,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1648  the  Cossacks  defeated  a  Polish  army. 
Tliis  time  Bogdan  Sinuvi  Chm(i)elnicki,  son  of  a  Sotnik  from  Tchigirin,  had 
placed  iiimself  at  ilv^  h'  •  !  of  the  insnr^ent'?.  TT**  had  "Studied  in  the  Collegium 
Mogilanum  aud  theu  lu  the  Jesuit  school  at  Jaruslav,  aud  had  the  reputation  of 
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iMing  a  well-Tead  maa.  He  fought  in  the  Poliah  amy  at  the  hattle  of  Cecora, 

where  his  fathor  fell ;  he  himself  was  taken  prisoner  .nid  detained  for  two  years 
in  Constantinople.  There  he  learnt  the  Turkish  habits  and  language,  a  knowledge 
which  proved  veij  useful  to  him.  JEieturiiing  home  ou  the  couclusion  of  peace  he 
went»  discontented,  to  the  Ooasacks^  sfaaied  in  all  their  revolta.end  was  nomineted 
dianoelloT  (pisar)  by  them.  Hia  was  a  kindly,  peaceable  natiue ;  it  would  never 
have  occuTTed  to  him  to  stir  up  a  rebellion,  Imtl  not  the  arrogance  of  the  Polish 
Slachta  aad  the  prevailing  anarchy  in  Poland  driven  him  to  it.  His  estate'  of 
Sobotovo  was  taken  from  him  (he  was  not  a  noble)  by  the  under-starost  (Jza^ 
plinsky ;  his  ivila  was  carried  ofl^  hia  aon  killed,  and  when  be  demanded  justice 
he,  like  all  other  injured  persons  before  him,  failed  to  find  it.  He  then  turned  to 
the  king.  The  latter  had  then  received  htmnliation  upon  Inirailiation  from  the 
Slachta ;  there  was  reluctance  to  pay  even  his  war  debts,  and  his  personal  liberty 
was  restricted ;  as  jast  at  this  time  his  only  son  had  died,  his  sotrov  knew  no 
bounds  and  his  temper  was  greatly  excited.  He  is  said  to  have  hinted  to  the 
Cossack  who  now  lodged  Ixis  grievance  before  him  that  lie  liad  a  sword  with 
which  he  could  procure  justice  for  himself.  In  auy  case,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
WladisUns  gave  some  encouragement  to  the  Cossack ;  the  whole  subsequent  atti-> 
tnde  of  Ghmelmcki  shows  it 

On  the  way  back  from  Warsaw  Chmelnicki  stopped  in  every  village,  com- 
plained everywhere  at  the  injustice  done  to  liim,  and  asked  if  the  people  were  ready 
to  take  up  arms  against  the  Poles ;  all  were  only  waiting  for  the  right  momenL 
Having  reached  the  Ukraine,  he  took  counsel  in  the  forest  with  his  friends  who 
had  grown  gray  in  campaigns ;  they  all  thought  that  no  help  could  be  looked  for 
except  from  themselves.  An  order  for  his  arrest  wns  ij?sned,  but  he  escaped  to 
Se{)oroshje  (towards  the  end  of  1647).  After  having  secured  the  assistance  of  the 
Cbesaeks  in  an  asaembly,  he  went  to  the  Tartars  to  ask  their  help.  His  proceed* 
ing  got  wind  in  Poland,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1648  two  army  corps  were  aent 
to  ihe  Ukraine,  one  overland,  the  other  down  the  Dnieper ;  in  the  latter  were 
embodied  the  •' ri';^nstered  "  under  the  Ataman  Barabasz.  Chntf^lni(-ki  advanced 
to  meet  them^,  uud  when  they  came  to  siiore  they  went  over  to  iiim.  Chmelnicki 
called  on  them  to  protect  their  life  and  liberty,  their  wives  and  children ;  a  shout 
of  joy  greeted  his  words;  Baiabass  was  thrown  into  the  river.  Thus  the  Ukraine 
on  both  sides  of  the  Dnieper  was  in  a  hhze.  The  clerjry  preached  the  war  every- 
where and  encoun^ed  the  revolt.  But  the  bitter  feeling  was  intense  enough  with- 
out this.  Not  merely  the  people  in  the  Ukraine,  but  also  those  of  Bed  Russia  and 
even  the  country  folk  in  the  ^Vestern  provinces  of  Poland,  rose  up  and  helped  the 
Cn?:saelcs  If  thi^y  murdered  the  Slachta  and  the  Catholic  rlerjiy.  jnllagcd  tlndr 
property,  and  burnt  their  churche^:,  they  only  reijuited  them  for  what  they  them- 
selves had  already  suflfered.  Every  discontented  spirit  hurried  into  Chmehiickis 
oamp,  knowing  well  that  the  hour  of  Nckoning  was  at  band. 

CShmelnicki  soon  defeated  one  Polish  army  at  Shovti  Wody,  another  at  Kor- 
snnj.  At  the  news  of  this  Wladislaus  TV  started  to  j^o  to  the  T^kniine,  but  died  on 
the  way,  at  Merecz,  on  March  20,  1648.  Another  large  army  was  put  in  the  field, 
but  this,  being  surrounded  on  the  river  Pilavka,  took  to  flight  under  cover  of 
dazfcDaas,aBd  the  whole  rich  camp  fell  into  the  hand.s  of  the  Cossacks.  Confu- 
sion and  perplexity  now  prevailed  iu  Poland.  The  Cossacks  wished  to  be  led  to 
Warsaw.   But  Chmelnicki  hesitated,  probably  because  there  was  no  reliance  to  be 
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placed  on  the  Tr.rtnrs.  Hu  only  inarched  to  Red  Russia,  l)e3ieged  LerahrTG-,  took 
two  hundred  thousand  gulden  as  ransom,  invested  Zauiosc,  rewnved  tliere  twenty 
thousand  gulden,  and  awaited  the  result  of  the  royal  election.  His  embassy 
worked  for  the  Section  of  John  Gtaimir,  brothw  of  W]iidi8laii8»  who  was  eveatoally 
elected.  Ghmelnicki  now  b  'an  his  homewaid  march,  made  his  entry  amid  the 
pealinjr  of  bells  and  the  thunder  of  cannon  into  Kiev,  where  he  was  solemnly 
leceived  by  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  by  the  Metropolitan,  the  cle^,  and  the 
citizens.  There  now  appeared  in  his  camp  ambassadors  of  the  Sultan  from  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia,  from  Transylvania  and  Moeoow»  all  with  offers  of  alliance. 
Chnudnicki  played  the  part  of  an  independent  sovereign.  Ambassadors  also 
came  from  the  newly  elected  king,  at  their  head  Kisiel,  an  Orthodox  noble.  But 
Ghmelnicki  rejected  all  proposals  for  peace,  and  marched  for  the  second  time  to 
the  Polish  hontier,  sinoe  he  knew  that  only  the  eword  oould  decide,  ^e  king  in 
person  now  took  the  field  against  him.  A  battle  was  fought  at  Zborov.  Johu 
Casimir  bad  almost  been  taken  prisoner  when  Ghmelnicki  gave  orders  for  the 
slaughter  to  cease;  he  wished,  he  said,  to  extirpate  the  Slachta,  but  not  fight 
against  the  king;  New  terms  of  peace  were  put  forward  bj  hiuL  He  demanded 
that  forty  thousand  sbonld  be  put  on  the  list  of  the  "  Reserved,'*  and  that  the  voi* 
vodships  of  Kiev,  Trbemyf^ov,  Poltava  and  Podulia,  shnuld  be  given  to  the 
Gossacks ;  abolition  of  the  union  of  Brest,  a  seat  for  the  Orthodox  Metropolitan  in 
the  Polish  Senate,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Jews  from  the  Ukraine. 
Poland  would  not  listen  to  these  conditionB,  and  prepantions  were  renewed  for  war. 
The  people  now  began  to  mutter  that  Ghmelnicki  was  deserting  them  and  would 
not  win  freedom  for  them.  But  this  time  the  Gossacks,  although  Ghmelnicki  is 
said  to  have  had  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  with  him,  were  beaten  at 
Beresteczko  in  VolhTnia,  through  the  treachery  of  the  Tartar  Khan,  who,  having 
made  an  agreement  with  the  king,  left  the  field  of  battle  at  the  decisive  moment 
and  rarried  off  with  him  as  prisoner  Ghmelnicki,  vainly  urginf^  him  to  turn  back. 
Tlie  latter  regained  his  liberty  after  much  trouble,  and  when  he  came  back  all 
was  lost  He  was  now  forced  to  accept  unfavourable  conditions.  Ghmelnicki  still 
persevered,  and  even  won  some  victories;  but  he  saw  that  tiie  country  oould  not 
hold  its  own  without  foreign  aid.  At  the  assembly  specially  convened  for  the 
purpose  some  declared  for  Turkey,  others  for  Moscow ;  there  were  a  few  voices  in 
favour  of  remaining  with  Poland.  The  masses  were  for  Russia^  with  which  the 
oommoa  faith  formed  a  link.  Ghmelnicki  himself  prefened  Russia.  He  sent  in 
1653  ft  solemn  embassy  to  the  Gzar  Alexej,  who  had  hitherto  maintained  an 
imfriendly  attitude  toward  the  insurgents,  and  this  time  the  Grand  Dnkt  d-  cideJ 
to  accept  the  Gossacks.  In  the  next  year  Muscovite  commissaries  appeared  m 
the  UloBjne  and  took  possession  of  the  country.  An  army  under  Doroszenko 
submitted  some  years  later  to  Turkey. 

Tn  the  centuries  of  .«!trup^le  between  Poland  and  Russia  for  the  sovereignty  in 
the  East,  the  year  1654  forms  the  turning,'  point  Poland  had  been  driven  into  the 
background  by  her  own  fault,  while  the  power  of  Russia  was  from  year  to  year 
extended  at  the  expense  of  Poland.  It  might  now  be  said  that  the  game  was  lost 
for  Poland. 

Put  tlie  democratic  Cossack  community  was  as  little  ailaptcd  for  the  arrogant 
Muscovites  as  for  the  aristocratic  Polish  republic  Absolutism  cannot  brook 
national  forms  of  liberty  in  its  own  domain.  Moscow  was  otherwise,  with  its  rude 
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Boyara  aad  its  low  culture  little  adapted  to  benefit  a  people  like  tbe  GosBacks, 

who,  accustomed  to  freedom,  stood  on  a  higher  plane  in  politics  and  cultnre.  The 
position  of  the  Cossacks,  however,  became  more  endurable  under  the  Muscoviio 
sceptre,  since  definite  laws  were  enforced  there ;  all  subjects  were  equal,  and  even 
those  ontside  the  Boyar  class  were  not  treated  more  indulgently.  The  weight  of 
'  the  government  was,  therefore,  felt  less  acutely. 

All  independent  existence  for  the  Cossack  Static  was  impossible.  The  Cossacks 
received  their  material  as  well  us  spiritual  requirements  from  Russia.  They  bought 
their  weapons  in  Bussian  marts,  and  they  owed  their  very  moderate  d^ree  of 
inteUectoal  deFelopment  to  the  Orthodox  clergy,  whose  patron  the  RnaaiBB  Czar 
was.  Chmelnicki  alone  with  his  sound  common-sense  recognised  this.  A  hold 
and  skilful  soldier,  he  was  hardly  competent  for  his  great  task  as  a  statesman  ;  he 
was  no  bom  ruler,  but  always  regarding  himself  as  a  servant  of  the  crown,  he 
only  thought  how  to  find  ont  another  master  for  himseli  He  showed  superfici- 
ality in  his  grip  of  the  national  and  the  social  questions.  He  owed  the  successes 
which  he  achieved  more  to  accidt  nt  and  the  universal  hatred  of  the  Slachta  than 
to  his  genius.  The  pef>ple  did  nut  notice  these  defects  in  him;  and  when  he 
died,  on  the  35th  of  August,  1657,  at  tbe  age  of  sixty-four  years,  a  Cossack  Udlad 
sang  that  it  was  not  the  wind  that  groaned  and  howled  in  the  trees,  but  the  nation 
bewailing  its  father  Chmelnicki 

2>.  Thb  Bussian  Aob  of  thb  Oossaoks 

Tt  was  not  long  before  the  Muscovite  administration  in  the  Ukraine  c-ansed  a 
bitter  dL^appointment.  The  I'olibh  party  therefore  grew  again,  especially  among 
the  upper  classes,  while  the  people  mostly  remained  loyal  to  Moscow.  There  was 
still  vacillation ;  at  one  time  there  wwe  liMh  submissions  to  Poland,  asi  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  Jurij,  Chmelnicki's  own  son,  at  anotlier  time  there  were  reversions 
to  Moscow.  But  there  were  always  the  three  parties  existing  in  the  Ukraine,  the 
PoUsh,  the  Tarkisb,  and  the  Bussian,  which  fought  each  other  with  renewed  yigor. 
Soon  there  was  evidence  of  a  deplorable  split  between  tlie  Cossacks  and  the  popu- 
lation which  was  excluded  from  the  military  service.  The  Cossacks,  who  acquired 
large  estates, began  to  separate  themselves  more  sharply  as  an  aristocrac  y  from  the 
lower  stratum,  over  which  they  wished  to  rule,  like  the  Slachta  in  Poland.  The 
demooiatio  spirit,  which  had  fonnerly  wOTked  wonders  in  the  Ukraine  and  had 
inspired  and  morally  elevated  the  whole  people,  gradually  disappeared.  Som  the 
hate  of  the  people  turned  against  the  CosMcks  themselves,  who  became  their 
oppressors. 

When  tbe  reorganisation  of  the  government  and  the  army  was  completed 
under  Peter  the  Great  and  a  standing  army  was  raised,  the  Coesacks  no  longer 

fitted  into  the  new  political  anrl  military  structiirp.  But  Peter  still  spared  them. 
It  was  only  when  Hetman  Ivan  St.  Mazeppa  i  had  attempted  in  the  Northern  War 
(1707;  Vol.  VII,  p.  510)  to  emancipate  the  Ukraine  with  the  help  of  the  Swedes, 
and  had  entered  into  secret  negotiations  with  Charles  Xn,  that  Peter  struck  about 

'  This  man,  once  (1663)  bonnd  to  a  wild  horse  and  carried  into  the  wild.i  of  the  Ukraio^  bas  been 
InmortaHaed  hy  a  puani  «r  Uid  Bjion,  m  «dl  m  Igr  two  pdntiogi  «r  Hottoe  VmHC 
TCfi^T-M 
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him  with  his  usual  crut^lty ;  lie  took  no  further  consideration  for  the  ?ftparata 
interests  of  the  iicks,  instiLutcd  in  Moscow  a  special  "Chancery  for  Little 
Kuaiiiau  afi'airs,"  aud  abulished  the  utiice  of  Hetmau.  Meuschikov  (p.  581)  cap^ 
ttirad  ihd  Sjetch  of  the  Saporogi  on  the  island  of  Chortiza>  and  they  now  emigrated 
to  the  Crimea.  They  wexe  lecalled  to  the  Dnieper  under  the  empress  Ajiua  la 
1737.  They  dill  not  recognise  their  country  again.  Southern  Russia  had  Ix'conjo 
quiukiy  settled  after  the  Rubjugatitm  of  the  Tartar  Khauates  and  was  covered  with 
towns.  The  steppe,  ikrough  which  the  Ck>s8acks  had  roamed  like  the  Axaba 
tbroagh  their  desert,  had  heen  transformed  into  a  populous  land.  Discontented 
with  this,  thry  wished  tlieir  old  land  to  he  restored  to  them  and  changed  back 
agiuii  into  a  waste,  —  a  further  proof  that  they,  the  knights  of  robbery  aadplttnder* 
were  no  longer  suited  to  the  new  age  aud  an  organised  government. 

Onoe  again  in  the  time  of  Oatherine  II  a  savage  social  and  religions  war 
against  Poles,  Jews,  and  CSatholics  biased  forth,  when  the  Cossacks,  together  with 
Haidariiakes  and  every  sort  of  riHraff,  wreaked  tlieir  furj'  aud  i*illa;^ed  whole 
towns  like  Umaui  Uonta  aud  ik'liaujak  were  the  ringleaders ;  the  Greek  cieigy 
once  more  added  fuel  to  the  flames.  At  last  in  1776  Potemkin,  by  Catherine's 
orders,  todc  the  Sjetch  aud  destroyed  it.  One  part  of  the  insurgents  emigrated  to 
Turkey  ;  the  rest  remained  Cos.iucks  of  the  lilack  Sea,  they  received  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Sea  of  Azov  and  the  island  of  FanaLjoria  as  their  hoiuep,  witli  a  special 
cuiisUtuLiun.  This  was  the  end  of  the  freo  Coatjuck  life  ;  it  only  survived  in  suugs. 
Catherine  II,  being  alarmed  by  revolts,  especially  by  that  of  J.  Pugatschev  (1774; 
p.  600),  and  also  indignant  because  lu;r  new  settlements  and  towns  in  the  south 
were  injured  in  llioir  development  by  a  pojailatiun  of  born  robber?,  declared,  in  the 
decree  of  May  3, 1788,  in  spite  of  her  liberal  views,  ail  the  crown  peasants  of  Little 
Bnaaia,  and  theiefore  the  peasants  among  the  Cossacks,  to  be  serfq,— a  measmre  by 
wfaicli  a  minion  and  a  half  peasants  were  presented  to  the  nobles.  When  in  the 
same  year  she  united  the  Crimea  (the  Tartar  Cossacl;s)  witli  the  empire,  "the  old 
liff!  <»f  tlKJ-se  semi-uomads,  semi-robber  knights,  with  all  its  romance  and  adven- 
LLLie,  ceaaed  tur  ever  in  the  south,  and  the  stillness  of  the  grave  sank  over  that 
oeuitiy  where  for  centuries  a  noisy  life  had  imlaed."  A  aimikr  phenomenon  eaiBa 
to  light  in  the  territory  beloo|^  to  the  state  of  Moscow,  and  tu  some  extent  in 
the  adjoining  districts.  The  penpant  population  was  no  better  treated  there  than 
in  Poland ;  the  treatment  of  the  serfs  became  more  aud  more  oppressive,  only 
with  the  d^tinction  that  it  was  not  so  maoh  the  Boyars  here,  as  the  state  itself 
and  the  magistrates,  who  ill-trsated  the  people  with  true  Oriental  brutality,  and 
extorted  from  them  the  nttermnst  farthin;^.  Whole  districts  became  depopulated. 
According  to  tiie  official  report  there  were  in  one  re^don  of  460  square  miles 
(German)  only  123  inhabited  settlements  and  967  deserted  ones;  the  reason  ofieu 
SKPsn  for  this  was  **tibe  Csafs  taxes  and  imposts."  The  people  emigrated  by 
thousands  ;  the  limitation  and  the  subsequent  abolition  of  the  right  of  eaii^iation 
proved  inetfectual.  Vast  numbers  of  those  who  suffered  from  the  misgovemment 
tried  by  flight  to  save  their  lives  at  any  rate.  Mauy  went  into  the  steppe  districts 
on  the  Don  and  the  Volga  as  far  as  the  Ural  Birar  and  the  Oaaeaana.  Tboe. 
too,  Ooflsack  bands  were  formed,  such  as  those  of  the  Don,  the  Volga,  the  Ural, 
etc.  They  were  usually  hostile  to  the  state  and  were  often  the  cause  of  serious 
disturbances. 

All  the  pretenders  to  the  IiUi>aiau  cruwu  found  :>uppurters  among  the  Cossacks 
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•or  started  from  that  ooontry.  Among  the  more  famous  chieftains  vtt  nay  men- 
tion Bolotnikof,  who  encoiiniEijod  tin;  buiiJs  to  murder  the  l?nyars,  to  appropriate 
their  good?!,  tiieir  wives  and  daugliters,  to  plunder  the.  warehousf's  of  the  mer- 
chants and  divide  all  state  offices  among  themselves;  then  the  dreaded  Ataman 
Stenka  (Stephan)  Rosin  in  tbe  tiras  of  tlie  Ctax  Alszii  (1667-1671) ;  Kondratij 
Bulavin  under  Peter  the  Great  (1707-1708) ;  Pugatchef,  who  gave  himself  out 
to  bo  Peter  III ;  further  two  pseudo-Demetrij ;  they  wr>re  nil  supported  by  these 
bands.  Tim  was  the  harvest  which  the  state  of  Moscow  reaped  from  the  Asiatic 
bratalitj  d  its  policy.  But  among  the  OosaackB  also  anwe  Jannak  Timofejef  (cf. 
Vol  11,  p.  218)»  who  becatno  famous  by  the  conquest  of  Siberia,  and  then  Desch- 
nef,  thfj  discoverer  in  1648  of  the  strait  between  Anu  rica  and  Asia  which  was 
later  rediscovered  by  Behring  and  called  after  hira  (Vol.  II,  p.  220).  Cossacks 
conq^uered  Azov  and  wished  to  surrender  it  to  the  Czar  (p.  575).  Kevertheleas 
the  revolts  of  these  OoBsacks  gave  the  Russian  government  much  trouhte^  It 
was  only  after  the  defeat  of  Pugatchef  under  Oatheriue  U  that  their  wid» 
domains  became  gradually  reduced  to  order. 

11.  THE  LAST  CENTURY  OF  THE  POLISH  EMPIRE 

A   POLA.ND  FROM  JOHN  II  CaSI.MIR  TO  JOUK  III  SOBIBiiKl;  THE 

Ijbbbdm  Veto 

The  IfiSrt  of  the  Ukraine  was  not  the  sole  disaster  which  befell  Poland  in  1654. 
The  war  for  it  with  Moscow  and  Turkey  was  almost  worse.  But  the  Swedish 
king  Charles  X  Gustavus,  against  whose  accession  John  II  (Jan)  Gasimir  (1648- 
1668)  raised  a  protest,  ako  declared  war  with  Poland.  In  addition  to  these 
Prince  Georg  Rdkdczy  II  of  Transylvania  (p.  391)  attaekoil  Poland  in  ]'"n7. 
For  many  years  Poland  had  not  been  faced  by  such  great  danger.  Warsaw 
(VoL  YII,  p.  480)  and  Cracow  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Swedes,  the  Great  Elects 
of  Brandrabuig  took  Prasshi;  Wihia  and  Bed  Bussia  were  occupied  by  the  Bus- 
sians  and  Cossacks,  and  Kakoczy  was  committin;^  the  most  terrible  ravages ;  the 
kincj  fled  to  Silesia.  The  saddest  feature  was  that  tlie  Slachta  joined  the  Swedes, 
and  that  there  were  traitors  who  roused  rebellion  against  their  own  sovereign. 
The  nobler  minds  formed  a  league,  at  whose  head  the  king  placed  himself ;  and 
an  alliance  was  concluded  with  Austria  and  Denmark.  In  spite  of  some  successes 
to  their  arms  the  Poles  were  forced  to  submit  to  ^^reat  sacrifices.  In  the  treaty  of 
Welilau  (29th  September,  1657)  it  renounced  tiie  suzerainty  of  Prussia  in  favour 
of  tbs  Elector  Frederick  William ;  by  this  concession  the  duchy  of  Prussia  was 
definitely  lost  By  the  treaty  with  Sweden,  concluded  on  the  3d  of  May,  1660» 
in  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Oliva  near  Dantsic,  Poland  had  to  cede  Elbing 
and  Livonia ;  besides  this.  John  Ca.simir  abandoned  his  ri<;hts  of  inheritance  iu 
Sweden,  and  was  only  allowed  to  assume  for  his  life  the  title  of  Xing  of  Sweden. 
THie  Polish  arms  were  comparatively  most  sn<%eBsfiil  in  the  Ukraine,  where  the 
Poles  sin:(  »?e(lcd  in  winning  over  to  their  side  a  part  of  the  Cossacks  under 
Wyhovskij.  Even  the  son  of  ChmL'lni<'l<i  (}>.  'i61)  submitted  to  Poland.  Never- 
theless the  latter  was  compelled  by  the  truce  of  Andrussov  (20th  January,  1G<j7) 
to  cede  to  Moscow  Smolensk,  Severieu,  Czemigov,  and  the  Ukraine  on  the  left 
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"bank  of  the  Dnieper  for  thirteen  years,  end  Kiev  for  two  years  (see  the  "Maps 

illustratiug  the  History  of  Poland").  The  war  with  Turkey,  which  had  been 
brought  alwjut  by  the  defeat  of  a  part  of  the  Cosi<acks  under  Doruszeiikn,  similarly 
ended  with  a  humiliating  peace  for  Poland  at  Buczacz  (Budziek),  which  was  con- 
cluded eventually  under  Michael,  the  successor  of  John  Casimir,  on  the  ISth  of 
.  September.  1672.  Aoeording  to  ite  terms  Pekad  ceded  part  of  the  Ukraine  to 
Doroszenko,  Podolia  with  the  fortress  of  Kamieniec  (Kamenez)  to  Turkey,  and 
consented  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  twenty-two  thousand  ducats. 

Still  mure  unfortunate  for  Poland  Were  the  moral  degeneracy  of  its  Slachta 
and  the  general  corruption  of  public  life.  Each  group  concluded  peace  on  its 
own  account  with  the  enemy;  the  parties  were  hostile  to  each  other  and  stirr<  1 
up  ill-will  against  the  king;  PVfin  individual  officialg  carried  out  an  iiidepeiideut 
policy.  Many  were  in  tlie  pay  of  foreign  powers,  among  them,  fur  lustauce,  the 
primate  of  the  empire  and  John  Sobieski,  the  subsequent  kiiij^ ;  the  high  digni- 
taries publicly  taunted  each  other  with  venality.  It  was  in  the  year  1652  that  a 
single  deputy  from  Troki  in  Lithuania,  Wla<Uslaus  Sicinski  by  name,  dissolved 
the  Reichstag,  which  had  been  summoned  at  a  dangerous  crisis,  by  interposing 
his  veto.  That  the  validity  of  a  resolution  of  the  Reichstag  depended  on  the 
assent  of  each  individual  member  was  of  the  essence  of  the  constitutioii ;  each 
individual  was  the  embodiment  of  the  majesty  of  the  empire.  Unanimity  in  all 
the  resolutions  of  the  Reichsta_,'  lifid  already  been  demanded  (p.  '  11  V  ami  mim  r- 
ititis  had  before  this  dissolved  the  Iteichstag.  But  it  was  uuprccedented  that 
an  individual  should  have  dared  to  make  the  fullest  use  of  the  liberum  veto. 
Foreign  interference  and  th«  exwcise  of  influence  on  the  imperial  policy  were 
henceforward  much  simplified,  since  all  that  was  now  required  was  to  win  over 
one  single  individual. 

But  thtiu  as  formerly,  as  if  that  was  the  obvious  course,  the  blame  was  laid  on 
the  king.  John  Oasimir  was  cautious  and  bold,  but  nevertheless  the  Slachts 
hated  him.  He  was  accused  of  indifference,  no  regard  was  paid  to  him,  and  his 
deposition  was  discussed.  He  anticipated  this  last  proceeding,  as  he  resolved  to 
lay  down  the  crown  voluntarily.  There  was  still  much  haggling  about  the 
annuity  payable  to  him,  just  as  he  had  formerly  been  forced  from  motives  of 
economy  to  marry  his  brother's  widow,  Marie  Louise  (p.  550),  in  order  that  the 
country  might  not  require  to  keep  up  two  queeii«.  The  alidieation  took  place  on 
the  IGlU  September,  ltj68.  The  Senate  and  the  t'hamlxjr  of  Provincial  I>epiitie8 
met  in  a  joint  session.  With  touching  word.«)  of  farewell  the  weeping  king  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  house  the  deed  of  abdication,  and  the  whole  assembly  wept 
with  him.  But  the  whole  .state,  as  it  were,  abdicated  in  the  person  of  the  king; 
his  retirement  was  the  most  tangible  proof  of  the  impossible  position  of  paUie 
affairs  in  the  Polish  Empire. 

The  ez-kiug  revisited  Sokal,  Craoow,  and  Czenstoohan ;  he  learnt  <rf  the  electiin 
J  of  his  sucoesBor.  the  feeble  Michael  Thomas  Korybut  Wisnioviedd  <16^1678), 
and  went  to  France,  wht  re  he  died  at  ?^t.  Germain  on  the  16th  of  December,  1672. 
Shortly  before  that.  King  Michael  had  been  forced  to  conclude  the  shameful 
peace  of  Buczacz.  He  was  the  son  of  that  Voivod,  Jeremias  Wisnioviecki  of 
fieussen,  who  had  once  vented  his  fury  on  the  UkraiiMiOieeaeks  (pi  556) ;  bat  be 
had  not  inherited  the  warlike  abilities  of  his  father.  Under  the  prevaiUng 
republican  conditions  the  kingship  in  Poland  of  the  seventeenth  century  meant 
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little  more  than  a  superfluous  oruaaieat,  and  this  was  exemplified  in  Wisnioviecki 
with  peeulisr  fofee. 

Gmitemporary  Polish  literature,  which  is  characterised  by  the  same  shallow- 
nUB  as  the  politicnl  life,  is  a  true  mirror  of  the  faults  and  vices  of  the  SLu  hta. 
There  were  few  exceptions.  We  find  an  apt  criticism  of  it  in  the  small 
Elzevir  compilation,  the  "Bespublica  Poloniae**  (Leiden,  1627).  in  *'J(mnni« 
Bottti  Poloniae  deacripfeio:''  ''The  king  can  do  as  much  as  he  can  personally 
effect  by  good  fortune  and  clevernoss.  The  iiohks  do  what  they  like;  they 
associate  with  the  king,  not  as  peers,  but  as  broiliers." 

In  the  person  of  John  III  Sobieski  (elected  after  the  death  of  Wisnioviecki 
on  May  19, 1674),  who  had  distinguished  himself  as  a  general  a^nst  the  Turks 
(p.  162),  Poland  obtained  a  king  who  would  have  been  capable  of  retrieving  the 
lof9<?Ps  uf  recent  years  and  of  winning  fresh  glory  for  the  empire.  He  clung  with 
the  full  force  of  his  soldierly  nature  to  the  plan  entertained  by  the  greatest  kings 
of  Poland  of  opening  the  dedsive  campaign  against  Turkey  in  allianoe  with  Mos- 
tww  and  Austria,  since  he  lightly  saw  that  the  future  of  Poland  depended  on  it. 
This  idi-a  led  him  in  1683  to  the  walls  of  Vienna,  where  he  def'-atcd  the  Osmans. 
This  brilliant  victory,  which  made  him  celebrated  in  the  whole  Christian  world 
(p.  163),  and  further  successes  in  Hungary  were  tlie  last  ruys  of  sunlight  in  which 
the  fame  of  Poland  shon&  A  thorough  statesman,  he  treated  also  the  religiooa 
question  from  the  political  standpoint,  and  thought  that  he  could  end  the  dis- 
putes between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  tlie  other  confessions  liy  a  synod,  which 
he  convened  at  Lublin  in  1680  and  then  at  Warsaw.  From  this  higher  point  of 
view  he  organised  the  Ukraine,  adopting  just  and  lenient  measures,  and  in  this 
way  he  won  over  a  large  part  of  the  Cossacks. 

He  did  not  hesitate  at  great  self-sacritices  in  order  to  attain  his  purpose  of 
annihilating  the  Turks.  At  the  Itcginning  of  1656  he  sent  Christopher  Gr/ymnl- 
tovski  to  Moscow  to  conclude  au  alliance  with  the  Czarina  Sophia.  Poland  ceded, 
on  the  2l8t  of  April*  in  perpetuity,  Smolensk,  Oiernigov,  Dorogobush,  Sterodab, 
and  Kiev,  with  the  whole  of  the  Ukraine  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dnieper.  Mos- 
cow was  to  pay  one  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  roubles  and  to  wrest  the 
Crimea  from  the  Tartars.  The  Polish  hero,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  took  the  oath 
to  this  "  etemal  peace  "  with  Russia,  in  the  hope  tiiat  he  had  won  this  state  for 
his  great  plans.  But  ^^o.scow  was  then  still  too  barbarous  to  entertain  such  noble 
ideas  and  too  weak  to  be  able  io  carry  them  out.  .Sobieski  saw  him.self  tlirown 
on  his  own  resources.  But  in  his  noble  efforts  he,  like  his  predecessors,  was 
always  hindered  by  that  social  and  political  corruption  in  his  own  country  which 
rendered  every  great  undrataking  abortive.  At  the  beginning  of  bis  reign  he 
was  full  of  ideas  of  a  coup  d'itat,  but  was  compelled,  like  all  the  others,  to 
give  up  every  hope.  The  actions  of  this  monarch  furnish  a  proof  that  even 
capable  men  may  become  the  slaves  of  circumstances.  For  this  reason  it  is 
not  exclusively  those  men  who  have  attained  considerable  results  that  we 
should  call  great;  to  thdr  number  we  should  add  those  also  who  have  made 
high  endeavours. 

The  Slachta  did  not  even  allow  him  to  nominate  his  son  Jacob  Lewis  as  his 
successor ;  they  felt  indeed  a  malicious  joy  when  the  latter  did  not  receive  the 
promised  hand  of  an  Austrian  princess,  and  they  tried  to  thwart  even  his  mir- 
nag9  with  a  rich  lithuaoian.  Filled  with  mortifioation  and  we^ed  down  hj 
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care,  John  III  sank  into  his  grave  on  the  17th  of  Jane,  1696  (for  his  daughter 
Thcresia  Kunigunde,  mother  of  Emperor  Charles  YII  Albert^  see  YoL  YII^ 
p.  525> 

B.  The  Aqx  or  ths  S^on  Electors. 

The  reign  of  Sobicski  was  the  last  ftickering  gleam  in  the  life  of  the  Polish 
Topublic.  The  terrible  times  of  John  Casimir  now  seemed  to  hnvc  come  back  ; 
party  imuh  began  afresb  iind  with  redoubled  fury.  Hitherto  individuals  or  }>ar- 
ties  had  betrayed  aud  sold  their  country,  but  now  kings  did  the  same ;  foreign 
countries  had  hitherto  made  their  iuflu^ce  felt  ia  Poland  only  by  residents  and 
money,  but  now  they  did  so  directly  by  troops,  which  never  left  the  borders  of 
the  realm  and  cnforcod  the  orders  of  their  sovereigns  by  the  sword.  The  Sbu  hta 
formerly,  loving  freedom  beyond  all  else,  had  refused  to  make  any  sacriHces  to 
the  dictates  of  sound  policy  or  to  listen  to  any  reform,  but  now  foreign  countries 
were  eagerly  deshroi»  of  maintaining  the  existing  conditions  and  admitted  no 
reforms.  Foreign  mercenaries  took  up  their  quarters  in  Poland,  estahltshed  arse- 
nals, fought  each  other,  and  traversed  the  territory  of  the  republic  in  every  direc- 
tion without  afskinj;  any  leave.  Even  before  this  time  the  neighbouring  powers 
had  entertained  no  great  respect  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  Polish  state.  In  1670 
the  Qreat  Elector  had  ordered  a  Prussian  nobleman,  Chr.  Ludw.  von  Kalkstein, 
to  be  forcibly  seized  from  the  very  side  of  King  Midhael  Wisnioviecki  and  led 
away  to  K5nigsberg.  John  Casimir  himself,  even  in  the  reign  of  his  brother 
Wladislaus,  while  travelling  in  the  west  of  Europe  and  being  driven  by  a  storm  on 
the  French  coast,  was  kept  two  years  in  imprisonment  without  any  special  feeling 
being  caused  in  his  country  at  the  incident.  Poland  was  now  treated  with  undis- 
guised contempt  In  the  old  days  when,  according  to  the  ancknt  custom  at  a 
Odonation,  money  was  scattered  among  the  crowd,  no  Pole  ever  stooped  to  pick  up 
a  coin;  now  they  all  clutcbed  with  both  hands  at  doles  from  whatever  side  they 
came.  Formerly  the,  Slai  hta  had  imposed  harsh  coaditious  on  foreign  candidates 
for  the  throne,  and  had  stipulated  for  the  recovery  of  lost  provinces,  but  now  no 
king  could  be  elected  without  the  consent  of  foreign  powers,  obtained  by  humili> 
ating  promises.  National  and  religious  intolerance  grew  in  consequence  stronger. 
Borne  and  the  Jesuits  had  great  influence,  and  indi-fatigably  carried  out  their  task  of 
forcible  conversion  and  merciless  oppression  of  all  who  were  not  of  their  ereed. 

The  Elector  Frederick  Augustus  (the  Strong)  of  Saxony,  or  as  king  of  Poland 
Augustus  II  (1697-1733),  owed  his  election  partly  to  the  money  which  he  dis- 
taibnted,  but  m(»tly  to  the  circumstance  that  he  had  adopted  the  Catholic  faith 
on  June  1, 1697.  In  the  year  1733  the  T^eichstag  bad  declarod  heterodox  persons 
to  have  forfeited  all  political  rights  and  offices,  aud  by  this  action  had  given  a 
new  pretext  to  foreign  powers  for  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  empire.  The 
tudden  dissolution  of  the  diets  was  now  the  ordinary  course  of  things.  Under 
Augustus  out  of  eighteen  diets  between  the  years  1717  and  1733  only  five 
brought  their  deliberations  to  a  close;  under  Augustus  III,  only  one.  Even  the 
law  courts  were  often  hindered  in  their  duties  by  party  contests  and  were  com- 
pelled to  suspend  their  sittings.  And  since  the  state  machinery  was  stopped 
recourse  was  had  to  alliances  and  armed  combinations  which  led  more  cntainly 
lo  the  goal  But  it  wae  not  diflicult  even  for  a  foreign  power  to  call  into  lif^,  t» 
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suit  their  own  purposes,  some  such  "cnnfederation."  Thoy  pjew  up  like  mush- 
rooms, fought  against  each  other,  and  increased  the  confusion.  Together  with 
political  disorganisatioa,  the  impoTBiisbment  of  the  Slachta  made  akrming  prog- 
iwa  Dflstttute  nobler  who  now  liv«d  only  on  the  patronage  and  favour  of  tho  lu^ 
nobility,  crowded  in  mnssea  round  tiio  noh  magnates,  wlioee  numbers  alao  steadily 
decreased.  As  a  natural  consonnprn  the  pendants  were  inhumanly  oppressed, 
The  towns,  more  and  more  hurdened  by  the  national  needs,  were  equally  impover- 
ished, especially  since  they  never  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  crown.  The  Jesuit 
sdhoolfl  now  only  fostered  a  spedona  leaxning,  and  only  educated  soldiers  of  Ohrist, 
who  wore  intoiitled  to  set  up  in  Poland  the  Society  of  Jesus  rather  than  the  king^ 
dom  of  God.  Even  the  Piari^t?,  an  order  estiblislied  in  1007,  who  founded  schools 
in  rivalry  with  the  Jesuits,  wore  more  solicitous  for  their  own  popularity  than  for 
the  didusiou  of  true  knowledge.  The  morality  and  culture  of  the  Slachta  were  on 
a  difigraoef  uUy  low  level ;  and  their  condition  was  the  more  repellent  since  it  bora 
no  }>roportion  to  their  ambition,  11  ;r  pretensions,  or  position  in  the  lealnL  The 
empire  had  thus  been  engag*  *!  in  a  deadly  struggle  for  a  century.  If  its  neigh- 
bours allowed  it  to  last  so  long,  the  only  rea^^nn  was  that  they  were  not  them- 
selves ready  and  strong  enough  to  swallow  Ptiland  up.  They  jealously  watched 
and  counterbalanced  each  other.  It  was  with  good  reason  that  the  saying  "JMaha 
merzqdem  stoi  '*  (Poland  stands  by  disorder)  now  hccamc  a  current  proverb. 

Frederick  Augustus  of  Saxony  and  Poland,  physically  so  strong  that  he  could 
bend  a  thaler  between  his  finger?^  and  a  thorough  man  of  the  world,  seemed,  as  a 
Polish  writer  aptly  puts  it,  to  have  been  chosen  by  Providence  to  punish  the 
nadon  for  its  aina.  Piivolous  in  private  and  Kitisa  tUto  in  public  life,  he  intro> 
duoed  immorality  and  political  corruption  into  his  surroundings.  In  1699  he 
had  just  reaped  the  fruits  of  the  campaigns  i  f  his  great  predecessor  by  the  treaty  of 
Karlnvitz  (p.  106),  through  which  Poland  recovered  from  Turkey  Podolia  and 
Kamieniec,  when  in  the  very  next  year  he  plunged  Poland  into  a  fatal  war,  which 
almost  cost  him  the  throne.  He  made  friendly  overtures  to  Peter  the  Great  of 
Bnssia  and  planned  with  him  a  campaign  against  Sweden ;  Livonia  was  to  be  the 
prize  of  victory.  The  Danish  king  Frederick  IV  was  then  drawn  into  the  alii- 
ance,  and  the  Saxon  troops,  which  Augustus  always  kept  in  P'*lnn<l,  began  the 
war.  But  the  allies  had  grievously  delink  d  themselves  in  tlie  person  of  the 
youthful  king  of  Sweden.  Charles  XII  struck  blow  after  blow  with  crushing  effect 
(YoL  YII,  pk  601).  While  Russia  fay  her  natural  weight  and  not  by  her  warlike 
skill  ?rae  finally  able  to  oonqner  the  little  country  of  Sweden,  Augustus  II  and 
r>'Mi]n  irk  could  not  make  any  stand  against  it.  Charles  XII  demanded  from 
the  Slachta  the  deposition  of  the  king,  and  ordered  tlie  election  of  Stanislaus 
Le5zc;7n8ki  as  king  on  the  12th  of  June,  1704  Augustus  II  tried  m  vain  to  win 
over  Gharlea  XII.  He  repeatedly  cfisied  him,  through  aeoret  emissaries,  a  parti* 
tion  of  Poland,  but  was  obliged*  on  the  24th  of  September,  1706,  when  Charles 
had  also  conquered  Saxony,  to  renounce  the  crown  of  Poland  by  the  treaty  of 
Altranstadt,  and  did  not  recover  it  until  Charles  XII  liad  l>een  decisively  defeated 
by  Peter  the  Great  at  Poltava  on  the  8th  of  July,  1709.  The  only  power  to 
benefit  from  this  second  Northern  War  was  Russia,  which  finally  acquired 
Livonia  Bsthonia,  and  Ingria,  and  so  set  foot  on  the  Baltic. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  reign  Augustus  IT  entertained  the  iilea  of  strength- 
ening the  monarchical  power ;  he  kept  duLon  troops  u  Poland  and  did  net  consult 
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the  Kcich'itag.  But  although  ho  possessed  considerable  talents  as  a  ruler,  the 
various  schemes  which  he  evolved  all  turned  out  disastrously  for  Poland.  The 
opposition  against  bim  daily  grew  stroDger,  and  the  followers  of  Leascsynsld,  who 
was  deposed  on  August  8, 1709,  increased  in  numbers  ;  confederations  were  formed 
on  l)Oth  Jiidcs.  llussia  brought  matters  to  a  head.  Kapidly  and  with  astonishing 
astuteness  Peter  the  Great  fonnd  his  way  in  the  Polish  ditlii'ulty,  and  knew  how 
to  act.  He  came  between  the  parties  as  a  mediator,  but  took  the  side  of  Augustus 
as  dke  least  dangerous ;  he  sent,  as  the  **  Protector  of  Poland*"  eighteen  thousand  men 
into  the  country,  and  negotiated  an  agreement  between  the  rival  parties  in  Warsaw. 
Augustus  TI  promised  to  withdraw  his  Saxons  from  the  country  within  twenty- 
five  days;  all  cnnfederationf«  were  broken  up  and  prohibited  for  the  future,  and 
the  constitution  was  safeguarded.  In  a  secret  clause  the  number  of  troops  in 
Poland  was  limited;  Poland  was  not  to  keep  more  than  seventeen  thousand, 
Idtbuania  not  more  than  six  thousand  men.  The  Beichstag  of  1717  was  forced 
to  approve  of  all  these  points  without  discussion,  for  which  reason  it  was  called 
the  "Dumb  Diet."  This  was  a  master  move  of  Peter's,  and  all  the  more  so  since 
he  succeeded  in  inducing  Turkey  to  recognise  this  agreement.  Since  that  date 
Russian  troops  never  left  the  sdl  ol  Poland,  a  policy  which  was  observed  up  to 
the  last  partition. 

Another  neighbour  had  to  be  considered  during  the  dispute  for  the  Polish  suc- 
cession, in  the  person  of  the  Elector  Frederick  III  of  Brandenburg.  He  ret(>rted 
to  the  promotion  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  to  the  throne  of  Poland  by  crowning 
himself  as  King  of  Prussia  on  the  18th  of  January,  1701.  This  action  of  his 
meant  that  he  withdrew  from  the  federation  of  the  German  Emfure  with  one  part 
of  his  territory,  and  shifted  the  centre  of  gravity  of  power  as  a  sovereigu  to 
Prussia,  which  was  not  indeed  subject  to  the  suzerainty  of  the  emperor;  attention 
was  at  the  same  time  called  to  the  fact  that  he  claiuu  il  ilie  other  part  of  Prussia, 
which  still  was  subject  to  Poland.  The  far-sighted  policy  of  the  Prussian  king 
and  his  sucoessrars  is  shown  by  their  unwearying  solicitude  for  the  organisation 
and  strengthening  of  their  army.  The  numerical  superiority  of  the  Russian  and 
other  troop??  was  intended  to  be  balanced  by  the  efficiency  of  the  Prussians. 
Frederick  1  was  also  approached  by  Auj^ustus  II  with  the  plan  of  partitioning 
Poland.  Thus  he,  the  king  of  Poland,  was  the  hrst  to  suggest  to  his  neighbours 
the  idea  of  its  partition.  The  third  occasion  was  in  the  year  1732,  when  he  hoped 
by  this  offer  to  win  over  the  Prussian  king  for  the  dec^n  of  his  son  Frederick 
Augustus  as  king  of  Poland. 

The  Reichstag,  it  is  true,  after  the  death  of  Augustus  II  (February  1,  1733), 
elected  with  unusual  unanimity  Stanislaus  Leszczynski  on  September  11,  for  the 
seo<nid  time.  But  the  Slachta  forgot  that  their  resolutions  were  meaningless 
against  the  will  of  a  stronger  power.  Forty  thousand  Bussians  entered  Poland, 
and  Russia's  protnp',  Frederick  Augustus  IT  (»f  Saxony,  was  elected  king  on 
the  17th  of  January,  1734,  with  the  title  of  Augustus  III.  France  was  obliged 
to  acq^uicsce  in  the  defeat  of  her  candidate,  Leszczynski  He  received  Lorraiue 
and  Bta  as  a  solatium  (1735'1738)i  He  was  occupied  to  the  day  of  his  death 
(February  28, 1766)  with  the  tiiought  of  his  unhappy  native  land,  and  ulttmatdy 
collected  round  him  at  Nancy  and  Lun^ville  the  youth  of  Poland,  in  order  to 
educate  them  as  rcfornu'rs. 

It  was  now  perceived,  even  in  Poland,  that  the  catastrophe  could  not  be  long 
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d^yed.  The  voices  that  demanded  reform  grew  more  numerous.  It  is  a  tragic 
apecCade  to  aee  how  the  nobler  tnindft  ia  the  nftUoa  exerted  themaelTes  vainly  in 
canying  lefonne  and  saving  their  countfy.  Two  great  parties  (at  the  head  of  the 

one  was  the  Czartoryski  feimily,  at  the  head  of  the  other  the  Potocki)  were  bitter 
aritaj^oniats.  The  former  wished  to  redeem  Poland  with  the  help  of  Russia ;  the 
latter,  with  the  support  of  France.  Bulh  were  wrong  in  their  calculation  ;  for 
the  salvation  of  Poland  was  not  to  be  expected  from  any  foreign  power,  but  it 
depended  solely  on  the  unanimity  and  self-devotioiL  of  the  nation  itself,  and  this 
was  unattainable.  The  whole  reign  of  AngUBtns  III  (he  died  on  the  5th  of  Octo- 
ber, 176d)  is  filled  with  these  party  feuds. 

C,  Ths  End  of  Polish  Ihdbpbndbncb 

TtoE  evil  star  of  Poland  willed  that  in  the  aeocod  hslf  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury Prussia  and  Bussia  should  possess,  in  the  persons  of  Frederick  the  Great 

and  Catherine  II,  rulers  who  are  reckoned  among  the  greatest  in  history,  while 
Poland  herself  was  being  ruined  by  disunion.  In  1764,  soon  after  the  death  of 
Augustus  II,  both  the  adjoining  states  came  to  an  agreement  as  to  uu  occupa- 
tion of  parts  of  Poland's. territory.  Stanislaus  II  Foniatovsid,  a  relation  of  the  . 
Czartoryski  family,  who  had  been  elected  king  on  the  7th  of  October,  1764,  had 
lived  hitherto  in  St.  Pt  tershurg  and  had  beai,a8  a  hivouriteof  Oathcrine,  intended 
for  the  throne  of  Poland.  This  circumstance  in  itself  gave  grountl^j  for  supposing 
that  this  king,  in  spite  of  his  amiable  nature,  would  be  a  tool  of  the  lJussiaa 
policy.  The  Czartoryskis  indeed  wished  to  use  the  opportunity  and  iuiroduce 
useful  reforms,  and  took  up  a  strong  position  against  Russia ;  hut  confed^tions 
were  soon  formed  for  the  protection  of  the  old  liberties,  and  these  received  the 
support  of  Russia,  whose  interest  it  was  to  keep  up  the  lack  of  central  authority 
in  Poland.  All  th^^  Kuropean  powers  then  showp-l  a  sinyular  eagerness  for  expan- 
sion j  the  idea  of  partiuou  seemed  lo  be  iu  the  an.  iiie  Emperor  Charles  \  i  and 
Frederick  William  I  of  Prassia  bad  already  inquired,  through  their  representa- 
tives in  Bussia,  what  attitude  the  Czar  would  adopt  on  the  fall  of  the  Polish 
Empire.  Later,  as  \a  well  known,  the  plan  of  a  partition  f  IVus.sia  ero]>ped  up; 
Austria,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  France  gave  it  their  consent.  But  when  Fn  derick 
showed  his  iovmg  neighbours  how  hard  he  could  strike,  they  left  him  and  imme- 
diately devoted  their  attention  to  the  weaker  Poland,  which  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  keep  off  her  enemies.  Poland  is  alone  to  Idame.  On  the  17th  February, 
1772,  at  the  beginning  of  1793,  and  on  October  24,  179.'),  Poland  was  partitioned 
between  Russia,  I'russia,  and  Austria,  and  the  Polish  Empire  disappeared  from 
the  map  of  Europe  (see  the  map  at  page  564).  Tlie  people  of  Poland  had  also  to 
endure  the  mortification  iA  seeing  their  own  diet  concur  in  thew  outrsges  of  the 
great  powers. 

Thus  the  Polish  state,  after  laathq[  eight  hundred  years,  ceased  to  be.  The 
c^Tise  was  the  viorhus  nxmiae  Ixbertatis  (thf>  disease  of  unbridled  liberty).  Poland, 
iu  the  search  for  tiie  solution  of  the  maiu  constitutional  question,  went  to  excess 
and  was  choked  by  the  exuberance  of  individual  license.  We  therefore  learn  an 
unusual  amount  from  the  histtny  of  Poland;  it  is  of  great  importance  for  ^e 
world's  histoiy,  since  it  ofEeis  us  something  new.  Apart  from  thjs,  Poland  did 
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much  for  culture  arifl  progress.  Civilization,  indeed,  if  wc  leave  mit  of  account 
Copernicus,  who  after  all  enjojed  a  West  European  training,  was  never  higher 
there  tbao  in  the  West;  but  Poland  carried  the  culture  of  the  West  to  tht  Itst. 

After  this  date  there  were  frequent  ramours  of  efforts  to  be  made  by  Poluh 
patriotSt  especially  hy  those  who  had  emigrated  to  France,  to  recover  political 
independence;  Europoan  diplcnnacy  has  often  Ivpph  occupied  with  the  Polish  ques- 
tion. But  beyond  friendly  encouragement  the  Poles  found  no  friend  who  with 
powerful  hand  could  and  would  have  reversed  the  momentous  events  of  the  last 
decades  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Polish  em^ants  threw  in  their  fortunes 
with  France,  and  formed  legions  which  fought  under  the  eagles  d  Kapoleon  I,  in 
the  hope  tlint  lie  WiuiM  In  Ip  tlicm  to  set  up  their  kingdom  once  more.  Such  sen- 
timents were  foreign  to  the  Cur$ican  tyrant;  the  Poles,  like  oilit  r  nations,  were  to 
him  mere  pawns  on  his  chessboard.  It  is  true,  that  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit  on  the 
2l8t  of  July,  1807,  he  created  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw  under  the  Saxon  king 
Frederick  Augustus  1,  which  comprised  Warsaw  and  Cracow,  but  he  only  did  that 
to  weaken  Pt  u^si  i  and  Au-iria.  The  Congress  of  Vienna  (1814-181 5)  "  n  gulatcd  " 
the  Polifjh  (im  -ii  tn  so  far  that  Prussia  recovered  Posen,  and  Austria,  East  (lalicia, 

Tiie  nuble-uiindcd  emperor  Alexander  I  consented  that  a  constitutional  king- 
dom, under  a  Kussian  Grand  Dulee  as  governor,  should  be  created  out  of  the  Warsaw 
district  ("  Congress  Poland  "),  and  a  republic  o\it  of  Cracow,  under  the  protection 
of  Piiissia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  (ISl  ").  PiuL  tlio  Poles  once  again  failed  to  cham- 
pion their  cause.  In  the  Cracow  district  a  new  revolt  was  planned  ligaiust  Kus^^ia, 
and,  in  the  event  of  success,  naturally  against  Prussia  also.  The  revolt  broke  out 
on  Kovember  29,  1830,  in  Warmw.  The  moment  selected  was  unfavourable. 
Bussia,  just  after  her  victory  over  Turkey,  was  in  a  better  position.  The  Polish 
troops  were  defeated  (cf.  VoL  VHI),  the  constitution  repealed,  and  the  Polish 
territory  henr*  forward  was  ineor]>nrated  with  Ku-ssia.  When  a  new  rising,  in  the 
spring  of  184G,  caused  disturbances,  the  free  state  of  Cracow  was  occupied  in 
November  by  Austria.  The  insurrection  of  1863  had  from  the  first  still  less 
prospecto  (Ibid.).  The  Polish  question  thus  temporarily  disaj^peared  from  the 
cheeaboard  of  European  diplomacy. 

12.  RUSSIA  AS  A  EUROPEAN  POWER 

A.  Tjie  Struggle  between  Pkouress  and  Reaction  down  to  1680 

Thb  Tartar  dominion  was  the  greatest  calamity  that  befell  the  Russian  state 
in  its  entire  hi.^torical  (Ifvoloprnent,  not  iiu'rcly  bccan^"  it  lost  political  independ- 
ence for  nearly  three  hundred  years,  and  was  treated  with  barbarity  and  became 
impoverished,  but  in  a  still  higher  degree  because  the  people  were  nearly  five 
hundred  yeare  behind  Western  Europe  in  the  progress  of  civilisation.  A  dmpetift 
government,  which  treated  its  subjects  like  Asiatactt  n  taxation  which  emptiad  the 
pockets  of  the  people,  a  brutalisation  of  habits,  a  growth  of  scnnlity  among  the 
populaiiou,  and,  as  a  consequent!,  a  disparagement  and  even  a  contempt  for  cul- 
ture, an  Asiatic  arrogance,  and  a  tendency  to  aloofness  from  the  West  European 
world,— all  this  was  the  fruit  of  the  long  Tartar  thraldom.  And  can  any  eM 
asaert  that  even  now  Russia  has  entirely  oulniown  these  chaticteristioe  ? 
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It  wns  only  toward  the  end  of  tlie  fifteenth  century  that  more  frequent  tid- 
ings of  Kussiiv  reached  Western  Kiirupe.  Ou  the  (jther  hand,  Russia  had  a  keen 
interest  iu  the  latter.  The  J^loreiitinc  Uuiou  (p.  509)  might  he  regarded  as  the 
first  step  towards  doser  intercoQise  between  East  and  West  But  the  reign  of 
Ivan  III  in  this  as  in  many  other  connectiuns  marks  a  real  epoch.  Ivan  Iir 
made  himself  fatnoiis  liy  Iiis  marriage  with  the  house  of  the  Palreolo<;i  (p.  516)- 
and  also  by  the  f  iet  that  he  tiaally  shook  off  the  Tartar  yoke.  The  Hapsburgs 
were  the  tirst  to  wish  to  euter  into  relations  wiih  iiussia.  Nicholas  Popel  von 
LoVkovits  (1486)  and  George  von  Thum  appeared  there  as  the  envoys  of  Freder- 
ick III  and  Maximilian.  The  Archduke  Sigismund  of  the  Tyrol  (died  1496)  sent 
Michael  Snups  with  the  order  to  learn  Kussinn,  and  inquire  into  all  the  chief 
points  of  intorest  in  the  country.  Ivan  himself  instituted  emba-^sies  to  Hun- 
gary, Germany,  and  Italy  (cf.  p.  518).  Ue  asked  King  Matthias  Corvinus  to 
send  him  skilful  miners  (14S2).  He  made  the  same  request  to  the  emperor  Fred- 
erick III,  asking  at  the  same  time  for  an  artillerist,  a  bnildor,  and  a  silvmmith* 
He  summoned  painters  and  architects,  goldsmiths  and  bell  founders  from  Italy  i 
among  the  engineers  the  mo-t  famous  w;is  Aristntele  Fioraventi,  a  Bolognese,  who 
cast  cannon  and  created  lite  tirsc  artillery  in  Iiussia.  An  Italian  Giambattista 
della  Volpa  (or,  in  Russian,  I  wan  Frjasin)  was  director  of  the  Mint  in  Moscow^ 
after  the  year  1469.  The  Greek  diplomatist,  Trachaniotes,  in  the  year  1489,  cobt 
ducted  ne;^otiations  f<ir  tlie  marriage  of  a  daughter  of  Ivan  III  with  Maximilian.. 
In  the  year  1.'20  Par)li)  ('enturioue,  [i  (Jenoef^e  merclmnt,  catnc  to  Moscow  with  a 
papal  letter  of  introduction.  He  w^as  ostensibly  commissioned  to  find  a  new  route 
from  Europe  to  India,  but  assuredly  received  other  secret  instructions.  Impor- 
tant results  followed  the  diplomatic  lahouis  of  the  Austrian  ambassador  l^g* 
mund  Ilcrberstein,  who  visited  Russia  on  two  occa>^io[is  (1516-1518  and  1526— 
1527)  and  wrote  a  imtch  read  hook,  "  iJerum  moscoviticarum  commontarii,"  aliout 
the  results  of  his  in\ estii^ations  (cf.  the  explanation  t^  Fi^oire  G  on  the  illustra- 
tion at  page  467).  A  Corinthian  by  birth  he  knew  Slovenic,  and  couhl  therefore 
with  great  facility  learn  the  Russian  language  and  collect  news.  Nevertheless,  h» 
relates  many  febulous  stories  of  wonderful  human  beings  and  beasts  in  Russia. 
The  Venetians  and  Eiiu'lish  being  exciteil  hy  tlie  discovery  of  Atneriea,  like  the 
Genoese  by  their  merchant  Ceutnrtone,  wished  to  find  a  new  route  through  Roasia. 
to  India. 

Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  VI  (loo3)  fitted  out 
in  English  expedition ;  but  instead  of  finding  the  northesst  pass^  to  India 

Richard  Chancellor,  the  captain  of  one  of  the  three  ships,  was  driven  by  a  storm 
to  the  month  of  the  Dwina.  Ivan  tlie  Terrihlc  (p.  r»21)  received  him  verv  ^'ra- 
ciously  and  gave  the  English  merchants  special  privileges.  Alter  tliut  time  a  bn,sk 
trade  developed  between  England  and  Russia ;  in  fact  an  English  trading  company 
for  Russia  was  founded  with  headquarters  at  Moscow,  and  several  branches^ 
which  becamo  a  ft^rmidable  rival  of  the  Hansa.  Ivan,  a  friend  of  the  Britisfa^ 
was  nicknamnl  by  tlie  aTiti-projrre5!pive  Knssians  "the  Knalisli  CVar,"  and  even 
contemplated  tlio  idea  of  marrying  an  Enj^lish  woman.  Tlie  Enj,'lish  merchants 
soon  aimed  at  monopolising  the  trade  and  industries  of  Kussia  ;  they  .started  fac- 
tories and  prepared  accurate  nntps  of  separate  districts.  Their  trading-agent,  Giles 
Fletcher,  wrote  in  1691  a  detailed  account  of  Russian  trade.  This  first  discovery 
of  Russia,  as  tiie  people  of  Enghind  called  Chancellor's  journey,  biought  a  rich 
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harvest  to  the  Enj^Hsh  and  produced  a  large  output  of  rather  valuable  literatur*» 
on  Kussia,  Tlie  Dutch,  here  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  English.  They  too  equipped  several  expeditions  in  order  to  find 
tlie  northern  passage  to  China  and  India,  and  thdr  trade  soon  ontstripped  the 
English.  Isaac  Massa,  their  agent,  who  made  several  journeys  in  Russia  and 
Asia,  collected  important  information,  studied  cartograpliy,  and  was  the  first  to 
bring  home  trustworthy  accounts  of  Siberia.  Hessel  (ierritsz,  a  Dutchman,  pub- 
lished ill  ltil4  u  map  of  Russia  (the  first,  by  AuLou  Wied,  dates  from  the  yeajr 
1342).  Even  the  Frwch  and  Germans  took  stepe  to  open  commercial  relations 
with  Russia. 

But  the  Russian  nation  thought  otherwise.  Instead  of  seizing  the  opportun- 
ity and  learning  as  much  as  possible  from  the  foreigners,  they  offered  tuergetic 
resistance  to  foreign  iuliuence ;  only  some  few  persons  tried  to  bring  Russia  into 
doaer  relations  with  Western  Europe.  A  feud  broke  out  between  the  consenm- 
tivea  and  the  party  of  progress,  betwtH  ii  darkness  and  enlightenment,  which 
characterises  the  inner  life  of  Russia  after  its  emancipation  from  the  Mongol 
dominion.  It  still  continues  with  undiminislu  d  forri-  and  persistently  demands 
immense  sacrifices  of  blood,  wealth,  and  the  most  valuable  possessions  of  mankmd. 
The  ftttaie  nS  Russia  depends  on  the  decision  she  takes  to  oppose  or  to  enconnge 
progress. 

In  Russia  as  a  despotic  state  the  decision  ought  in  the  first  line  to  come  from 
the  rulers  themselves.  But  the  education  which  always  fetten^d  the  Rus?inn 
Czars  to  the  palace  and  its  euvirons  and  tied  them  with  innumerable  formahties, 
was  ill  adapted  to  make  clear-sighted  level-headed  men  of  them.  The  Orthodox 
CSinrch  in  her  ignorance  supported  the  policy  of  resistance  to  Western  cnltore. 
Such  harmless  innovations  as  shaving  the  beard,  bathing  on  certain  days,  killing 
vermin,  or  wearing  European  clothes,  were,  in  the  eyes  of  the  uneducated  clertry, 
who  could  hardly  read  or  write,  regarded  as  treachery  to  their  nationality  and  the 
Church. 

It  is,  therefore,  no  mere  accident  that  Boris  Oodunov  (p.  525),  having  been 

brought  up  far  from  the  court,  was  the  first  Czar  who  could  be  called  an  Occi- 
dental friend  r,f  rivilizatiou.  Not  onlv  did  he  invite  foreisxners  to  his  country, 
but  he  sent  yonn^  men  to  study  in  Lubeck,  France,  and  I'ngland,  founded  schools, 
and  wished  even  to  endow  a  university  at  Moscow,  and  for  this  purpose  obtained 
professors  from  Germany.  He  had  his  children  taught  by  strangers,  and  ordered 
a  map  of  Russia  to  be  prepared  for  his  son,  which  was  afterwiuds  used  by  the 
Dutchman,  TIessel  Gerritsz,  for  his  edition.  He  was,  therefore,  compared  by 
foreign  nations  Id  Ptolemy  (cf.  the  Bulgarian  Symeon,  p.  332)  or  Xuma  Pom- 
pilius.  But  he  roused  antagonism  in  Russia ;  representations  were  made  to  bim 
through  tibe  Patriarch.  Even  Bmitrij  the  Pntender  was  a  friend  of  culture,  and 
for  this  reason  could  not  hold  his  own.  Scbnjskij  (p.  526),  a  tiiorough-paced 
Muscovite,  repealed  the  innovations  of  Godunov  and  Demetrius. 

Tlie  tirst  ilomanovs  were  friends  of  European  culture.  Michael  summoned 
scholars  to  Russia ;  Arsenius,  a  Greek,  set  up  u  Greek  and  Latin  school  in  Moscow. 
A  still  greatw  patron  of  foreigners  was  Alexej  (1 643-1 676X  He  was  devoted  to 
hawking,  although  it  was  forbidden  by  the  Church ;  he  brought  foreigners  in 
numbers  to  Russia,  protected  them  from  the  hatred  of  the  people,  and  assigned 
them  a  particular  quarter  in  Moscow,  which  was  called  the  German  suburb  or. 
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Sldboda,  Pxevious  0^  had  not  even  known  how  to  vrite ;  we  have  many  let- 
ten  written  by  Alexej,  a  treatiae  on  haw1dng»and  memoirs  of  the  Polish  war.  It 
was  he  who  fetched  the  Little  Russian  scholars  Slavinecky  and  Polocky  (p.  558) 

Ui  Moscow  and  established  the  first  postal  communications  with  the  West.  He 
also  tirst  established  a  court  theatre.  His  sua  Feodor,  a  mouarcli  of  kindly  dis- 
position, governed  on  the  same  lines.  Now  at  last  private  individuals  and  min- 
istaia  weie  found  who  were  aealoua  advocates  of  West  Earopean  culture.  The 
enlightened  cliancellor  Alexejs,  Ordin-Nashtshokin,  and  the  Boyar  Matvejev  were 
Wefstemers ;  they  lived  in  civilization,  and  were  students  of  learning  without  pay- 
ing any  attention  to  the  prejutlices  of  their  countrymen.  Va-'ily  W.  Golizyn, 
who  was  minister  1680-1689,  and  favourite  of  the  regent  Sophia,  was  especially 
praiaed  and  admired  hy  the  foieignerB.  NeuviUe,  the  Franco-Polish  diplomatist, 
wrote  of  him  that  he  was  mie  of  the  most  intellectual,  magnificent,  and  courteous 
princes  of  his  time;  his  palace  conveyerl  fhi'  impression  of  the  court  of  an  Italian 
prince.  Golizyn's  house  was  splendidly  furnished.  He  planned,  so  Xeiiville  t^dls 
us,  to  emancipate  the  peasants,  to  introduce  complete  liberty  of  conscience,  to 
make  the  beggars  rich,  and  to  populate  the  deserts. 

Even  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church  there  appeared,  under  Alexej,  a  man  who 
ventured  to  meditate  ecclesiastical  reforms;  this  was  the  patriarch  Nikon. 
Among  other  things,  he  ordered  a  revision  of  the  service  books,  into  which  many 
errors  had  been  introduced  by  copyists,  iiut  the  success  of  his  efforts  was  trilling. 
The  emendations  of  Niktti  prodticed,  far  from  a  reform,  a  eehiam  in  the  Bussian 
Church.  The  priests  refused  to  accept  the  revised  boohs,  and  regarded  them  as 
heretical  This  division  {raskol)  still  estranges  millions  of  subjects,  who  embody 
Old  Russia,  from  the  Eussian  Church.  From  the  bosom  of  the  Easkolniks  came, 
for  example,  Pugatchef.  After  postal  communications  with  Western  Europe 
had  been  instituted,  a  Bussian  wrote,  **Tbe  fore^ers  have  knocked  a  hole 
between  our  country  and  theirs ;  the  post^  which  possibly  is  financially  advan* 
tageous  to  the  Caar,  only  harms  the  oountxy.  The  fove^nem  know  at  once 
whatever  takes  place  in  our  land." 

And  yet  what  would  Russia  have  been  without  the  foreigners  ?  Everything  had 
to  be  brought  m  from  abroad;  architects,  engineers,  painters,  artistii,  othcers  and 
military  requirements,  cannon  founders,  bell  founders,  miners,  silvenmiths,  gold- 
smiths, doctors,  chemists,  actors,  teachers,  and  so  on.  It  was  only  under  the 
direction  of  the  English,  Germans,  and  Dutch  that  industries,  mines,  glass  manu- 
factories, powder  mills,  etc.,  were  started.  For  all  military  successes  the  Russians 
are  thus  indebted  to  the  outside  world.  Foreigners  conducted  the  defence  of  the 
towns.  Even  agriculture  was  ennobled  by  them.  An  Anstrian  monk  planted  the 
fiist  vtn^ard  near  Astrakhan.  Foreigners  introduced  decency  into  the  customs  of 
the  coimtry.  But  instead  of  founding  a.s  many  schools  as  pos.'iihle  and  a  national 
learning,  the  RussiiUis  were  satisfied  to  import  their  intellectual  supplies,  and  were 
thus  always  dependent  on  that  foreign  civili2ation  which  in  their  hearts  they 
despised  with  an  Oriental  arrogance. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  the  slight  progress  made  hy  Boasia  provoked  uneaai- 
ness  abroad.  The  emperor  Maximilian  I  wrote  to  the  Master  of  the  Teutonic 
Order  that  the  greatness  of  Russia  was  a  danger.  The  attempt  to  acquire  Hans 
Schlitte  of  tioslar  (cf.p.  521)  failed,  owing  to  the  protest  of  Hasenkamp,  Provincial 
Master  of  the  Teutonic  Older  in  lavonia.  He  obtained  the  order  to  arrest  Schlitte, 
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«nd  the  artittns  whom  ho  had  engaged  dispeiead.-  King  Feidinand  I  issuad  a 
prodaaaation  forbidding  the  export  of  arms.  Sigismund  Augaetiis  of  PoUnd 
laised  a  protest  in  the  name  of  Christianity  that  Russia,  the  enemy  of  everr  fn>e 
nation,  was  attracting  immigrants  who  disseminated  useful  knowletlge  in  the  *  oun- 
try,  and  expressed  a  fear  lest  this  custom  would  become  the  ordinary  policy  of 
Eaiqfiean  nations.  German  master-tradesmen  were  no  longor  willing  to  iaitiste 
their  Bnasian  employees  into  the  course  of  business,  and  German  engineers  iu 
M(»cow  fent  away  their  apprentices  duriiMT  f'*'rtain  operations,  that  they  mi.xht 
not  acquire  the  secret  of  the  procesf?.  The  Euglisli,  too,  threw  hinderance  iu  the 
way  of  Bussian  merchants  iu  order  to  secure  for  themselves  the  trade  monopoly. 

B,  Pktbb  the  Gbbat 

It  was  the  greatest  good  fortune  for  Russia  that  in  the  long  stanggl^  aflfectuig 
Till  the  aspects  of  Russian  life,  between  light  and  darkness  it  possessed  such  a 
ruler  as  Peter  the  Great,  the  sou  of  Alexej  by  his  second  wife,  a  lady  of  tlie  liouse 
of  Naryszkiu  (cf.  genealogical  tree  on  p.  5S3).  Peter,  a  man  of  rare  gifts,  with  a 
marvalloiia  memory  and  an  indomitable  will,  placed  himsdf  meet  emphatically  oa 
the  side  of  the  parly  of  culture;  he  overthrew  with  a  strong  but  rough  hand  the 
enemies  of  Kuropean  civilization  and  refinement,  brought  Russia  ^uddonly  nearer 
to  Europe,  and  procured  her  an  liotiourable  place  among  the  great  European  powers. 
Like  Goduuov,  he  liad  not  been  brought  up  in  the  stilling  atmosphere  of  the  Czar's 
eonrt,  but  in  the  coantry,  since  his  sister  Sophia  wished  to  keep  him  far  from  tlie 
throne.  A  rough  child  of  nature,  with  keen  motlier  wit,  he  rode  rough-shod  over  all 
Tneaniiii,'less  traditton,  and  while  thus  amusing  the  horror  of  his  countrymen  he 
excited  tlie  admiration  of  the  outside  world.  lit;  was  the  first  Czar  who  left  Lis 
palace,  laid  hi.s  owu  hand  to  every  sort  of  work,  travelled  everywhere,  and  per- 
formed the  hitherto  un^)recedented  feat  of  a  journey  to  the  Weet. 

Peter  hecame  absolute  Czar  in  1689,  after  his  haK-sister  Sophia  the  regent, 
who  had  even  plotted  against  his  life,  had  been  placed  in  the  Convent  of  the  Mus- 
covite Sisters  (died  July  14,  1704).  ITis  brother  and  co-Czar  Ivan  V  took  nn  shan^ 
in  the  government,  but  was  merely  named  with  Peter  in  all  state  documents  dowu 
to  his  death  on  January  29, 1696.  By  the  year  1725  Peter  with  restless  eaetff 
had  accomplished  a  yast  number  of  works,  for  the  completion  of  which  the  Bas- 
sians  with  their  natural  lethargy  would  have  otherwise  required  centuries.  One 
goal  shone  before  him  and  led  his  steps;  he  wished  to  make  Russia  great  and 
strong  by  culture.  And  since  he  was  not  for  one  moment  in  doubt  that  much 
must  first  be  learnt  from  Europe  he  twice  journeyed  westward  to  study,  aud  vas 
always  eager  to  bring  his  country  nearer  to  the  Western  nations  and  to  pave  the 
way  for  a  t^tema^ed  commerce  with  them.  Just  as  his  ])laos  were  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  views  of  the  Kussian  conservatives,  so  his  life  was  an  uninterniptwi 
and  bitter  struggle  against  Old  Russia,  against  all  the  dark  forces  which  opeuiy 
and  in  secret  tried  to.  preserve  the  old  order,  —  in  a  word,  against  the  past. 

This  ezplains  his  enthnnasm  for  the  sea  and  the  navy,  which  might  become  tfae 
connecting  links  with  Western  Europe.    Russia  was  an  inland  empire,  on  eveiy 
side  somewhat  remote  from  the  sea,  and  her  neighltours  jealously  watched  tlnU 
fhouldnot  set  foot  on  it  This  unfavourable  geographical  position  baa  coloured  tbd 
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whole  history  of  Ilussia.  Condemned  by  nature  to  Beclusion,  she  became  in  the 
ionise  of  time  aooustomed  to  this*  and  soon  regaided  it  as  a  uatuxal  ofaaiacteristia 
The  little  country  of  Greece  was  formerly  indebted  to  ita  positiim  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  hi^litoul  of  the  world, for  its  hij,;!!  ri\  ilization,  as  aho  was  aucient  Italy. 
For  this  reaisoii  ivau  IV  had  already  endeavoured  to  conquer  Livonia  and  win  a 
place  on  the  Baltic.  Peter  grasped  tlus  idea  still  more  clearly  and  applied  himself 
to  the  naval  question  with  all  the  fife  of  his  sotiL  When  he  saw  Uie  sea  for  the 
first  time  at  Arcliangel,  he  was  as  it  were  inspired.  English  and  Dutch  ships  came 
thither  by  the  long  and  seldom  icc-frce  route  past  the  North  Cape.  Tliat  was  for 
the  time  being  the  only  way  to  WesttM  ii  Enrope,  and  there  waa  the  tirst  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  foreign  shipping ;  TcU-r  was  seized  by  a  longing  for  the  sea,  like  a 
man  who,  after  long  yeaxa  in  a  foreign  country,  is  smitten  with  homesickness. 
He  leanit  shipbuildings  studied  naval  subjects,  associated  with  mariners,  and 
formed  the  plan  of  journeying  to  Western  Europe  in  order  to  gain  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  subject  But  he  Hrst  conquered  the  Turkish  Azov,  in  1696, 
and  determined  to  build  a  fleet  on  the  corner  of  the  Sea  of  Azov. 

He  had  heen  primarily  indebted  to  the  technical  skill  of  foreign  offioem  tot 
the  capture  of  the  fortress,  and  this  ooiild  only  confirm  him  in  his  intention 
of  going  to  the  West.  His  victory  over  the  Turks  produced  an  impression  in 
Western  Europe,  and  many  sovereigns  congratnlnted  him.  In  the  year  1697  he 
Started  on  his  first  European  journey,  accompanied  by  two  hundred  and  seventy 
ibllowefs.  This  was  an  epoch-nMkiDg  evmt  tot  Bussk  and  for  the  crnUsed 
world,  since  Rnssia  thus  broke  with  her  psst  and  went  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the 
West,  only  to  assume  later  one  of  the  first  places  in  the  circle  of  the  European 
powers.  It  was  not  so  much  the  magnificence  of  the  Western  courts  that 
impressed  the  royal  barbarian  as  the  culture;  before  that  he  bowed  humbly. 
PiBguised  as  a  simple  member  of  his  suite  under  the  plebeian  name  of  Peter 
Michailof,  he  went  into  foreign  countries,  not  to  enjoy  himself,  but  to  leam.  He 
■did  not  yet  consider  hinmelf  worthy  to  appear  in  all  his  state.  He  had  for  some 
time  served  in  his  own  army  as  a  privat*},  then  as  a  bombardier,  lat^r  as  a  captain, 
ami  so  through  the  grades,  and  had  submitted  to  the  orders  of  foreigners.  It  was 
only  after  great  victories  that  he  ventured  to  assume  higher  commands.  He  went 
iria  Riga  to  Holland  finty  and  then  visited  Englsnd  and  Holland ;  not  IVanee  this 
time,  beeauas  Louis  XIV,  as  Duke  Louis  de  Saint-Simon  tells  as.  dissuaded  him 
in  a  coiirteous  maimer.  He  wished  t(j  see  everything  everywhere.  Holland,  with 
its  highly  devt  loix'd  navy,  espiu'lally  attracted  hini.  It  was  an  important  point 
for  the  education  of  tiie  liussiau  people,  particularly  the  nobles,  who  avoided  all 
manual  laboar,  that  he  worked  theie  with  an  aze  as  a  carpenter  in  ord«r  to  leam 
thoroughly  the  art  of  shipbuilding. 

Peter,  on  his  return  home  from  abroad,  tried  to  utilise  wliat  he  had  learnt  in 
as  many  ways  and  places  us  he  could.  The  knowlcdt^e  that  liussia  emphatically 
required  access  to  the  sea  for  her  development  soon  led  iiim  into  war  with  Sweden, 
which,  by  the  possession  of  Livonia,  Esthonia,  Ingria,  and  Finland,  could  call  the 
Baltic  its  own  (dominmm  maris  Baltiei).  Tlus,  the  second  or  true,  "  Northern 
War"  with  Charles  IX  of  Sweden  ranks  amonc;  the  most  important  in  European 
history.  Peter's  badly  armed  and  ill-trained  army  confronted  the  best  troops  in 
Europe.  But  every  defeat  which  ho  sustained  only  served  him  as  a  lesson.  The 
losses  of  bis  bdsuAbb  grew  larger  and  hirger,  until  on  the  8th  of  July,  1709,  he 
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crushed  them  at  Poltava.  At  a  banquet  afterwards  he  drank  the  health  of  the 
captured  Swedish  officers  for  the  lessoits  they  bad  taught  him.  From  that  daj 

forward  he  made  continuous  progress  on  the  Baltic,  until  at  the  peace  of  Nystad 
(10th  of  Rppternber,  1721)  he  obtained  Livonia,  Esthonia,  Ingria,  and  parts  of 
Finland  and  Carelia  (see  the  inserted  map).  Sweden  ihus  sank  to  the  position  of 
a  second-class  or  third-class  power.  The  maritime  problem  was  solved  for  Kussia ; 
•  new  era  dawned.  Peter  and  Russia  were  seised  with  a  wild  joy.  Peter  publicly 
danced  upon  the  table  ami  drank  to  the  health  of  the  cheering  mob.  He  had 
resr.lved  even  before  tb«'  close  i:»f  the  war  to  remove  the  centre  of  the  empire  to 
the  liiiUic.  He  therefore  built  after  17(y\  on  the  Neva,  in  the  territory  conquered 
from  SwedeJi,  a  fortress  and  a  new  capital  which  was  to  bear  his  name,  in  order 
that  Rossia  should  not  again  be  driven  back  from  the  sea,  and  tliat  she  should  not 
forget  the  man  who  had  led  her  to  the  sea.  He  remembered,  as  he  did  so,  the 
ancient  times  when  that  coast  had  been  Russian,  and  the  men  who  had  won  the 
tirst  victory  over  the  Swedes  (p.  467).  He  therefore  founded  the  ^Uexander- 
Nevskij  Order,  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  felt,  himself  "  in  a  sort  of  paradise,"  he 
nutdeatly  called  his  little  window  loolring  on  Europe. 

This  same  longing  fbr  the  sea  impelled  him  to  win  the  shore  of  the  Black 
Sea.  The  declaration  of  hostilities  by  the  Sultan,  whom  Sweden,  the  Tartars, 
Stanislaus  Leszczynski,  and  the  French  had  instigated  to  make  war  on  Russia,  was 
therefore  most  welcome  to  him.  Peter  already  dreamt  of  marching  to  Zarigrad 
(SlavssConstaatinople),  as  once  the  beiees  of  old  Rwoia  had  d«Mi^  in  onfor  to 
free  the  Christians  of  the  East — Serbs,  Monten^rins,  Bulgarians,  Greeks,  and 
Wallachians  — from  the  Turkish  yoke.  He  calculated  upon  a  universal  rising  of 
the  Cliristinns,  but  his  \mdertaking  failed  simply  because  no  such  rising  took 
place.  Surrounded  at  Husch  on  the  Pruth  by  two  hundred  thousand  Turks  and 
Tartars,  he  was  ccmipelled  to  surrender  Aaov  on  July  23, 1711,  and  destroy  his 
fleet  He  took  this  humitiation  deeply  to  heart  It  was  leserved  for  his  sno- 
cessors  to  ccmquer  the  northern  shore  of  the  Bkck  Sea  (see  the  map  fiMsng  Isit 
page). 

He  fought  with  better  fortune  against  the  Persians  for  the  possession  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  across  which  the  commerce  between  Europe  and  Asia  was  intended 
to  pass.  The  Bussians  captuxed  in  1723  Daghestan,  Gilan,  Mazeadenn,  with 
Resht,  Ashterabad,  and  Baku.  The  way  was  payed  for  tiieir  dominion  on  the 

Caspian  Sea. 

With  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  value  of  free  intercourse,  Peter  pro\'ided 
for  new  highroads  and  waterways  throughout  his  empire,  and  contemplated  cou- 
necdng  the  Twena  with  the  Msta^  the  Dwina  and  the  Don  with  the  Volga,  the 
CSsapian  Sea  with  the  Black  Sea,  and  both  by  means  of  the  Volga  with  the  Baltic. 
He  constructed  the  great  Ladoga  Canal,  which  connected  the  Wolchov  with  the 
"Neva.  Holland  was  his  model  iu  these  operatioTi?),  as  Sweden  was  for  road- 
makmg.  The  postal  system  was  satisiactorily  enlarged  under  Peter,  although 
German  officials  were  still  employed  and  the  postal  aooonnts  were  for  a  long  tune 
kept  in  Qeiman.  Peter  also  tried  to  improve  the  fairs,  of  which  there  were  some 
sixteen  hundred  and  thirty.  He  concluded  commercial  treaties  with  several 
European  states,  ordered  his  Eoyars  to  send  their  children  abroad,  and  undertook 
liimself,  in  the  year  1716,  his  second  journey  to  the  West,  where  he  devoted  his 
apeeial  attentioa  this  time  to  art  and  acienoe,  a  proof  of  the  progress  he  himself 
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had  made  in  culture.  He  now  visited  Frauce  and  took  paiim  to  conclude  a  com- 
mereial  treaty  and  a  dorar  allianoe  with  Louis  XV,  and  would  have  been  glad  to 
niarrj  his  daughter  Elizabeth  to  the  heir  to  the  throne.  But  France  only  con- 
sented to  a  cntiiiiiorcial  treaty.  Louis  XV  married  on  September  5,  1725,  ^laria, 
daughter  of  that  tStanislaus  Leszczynaki  whom  Peter  in  1707  had  helped  to  drive 
from  the  Polish  throne. 

Feter  also  brought  foreigners  into  the  country  that  they  might  ereet  work- 
shops there  and  cany  on  business.  The  French  started  tapestry  works  and 
stocking  factories  on  the  model  of  the  Gol^elins  manufactory  at  Paris,  and  were 
famous  for  their  skill  in  weaving  Russian  wool,  as  the  English  were  for  the 
preparation  of  Bussian  leather.  The  Czar  allowed  foreigners  to  look  everywhere 
for  metabk  He  himself  founded  InctoviM  and  commanded  the  Russiatt  artisans 
to  take  instruotion  from  foie^nm;  thus  he  sent  a  number  of  shoemakers  from 
every  town  to  Moscow  to  be  taught  by  the  English  who  were  working  there.  He 
improved  the  conditions  of  mining,  agriculture,  and  stock-rearing.  No  a'^pe*  t  of 
economic  development  escaped  his  notice.  The  prosperity  of  the  empire  increased 
and  the  economic  revival  spread.  The  national  revenue  increased  in  fifteen  years 
(1710-1725)  from  three  to  ten  million  roiihlse.  The  influence  and  prestige  of 
Bnssia  were  immensely  widened  by  the  growth  of  national  wealth  and  inter* 
course  with  other  countries.  The  first  place  among  all  Russian  monarchs  is  on 
these  grounds  most  emphatically  to  be  assigned  to  Peter  the  Great. 

The  chief  corps  iu  Russia  had  been,  bince  Iviiu  the  Terrible,  the  Strelitz.  As 
they  had  several  times  revolted  against  Peter,  he  dissolved  them  in  1698»  after 
inflicting  a  sanguinary  punishment  on  their  disloyalty.  He  now  formed  new  rsgi' 
ments  of  foot  soldiers  and  dragoons  a.«?  a  stnnding  army,  whic-li  wa.s  raised  to  two 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  men  ami  re^ularlv  levied.  Tlie  Cossacks  and  the  wild 
Eastern  tribes  supplied  an  unlimited  number  of  tigliting  men.  Peter  created  a 
large  fcroe  of  artillery  and  a  fleets  numbering  forty-eight  ships  of  the  line,  eight 
hundied  vessels,  and  twenty-eight  thousand  sailors,  which  soon  showed  its  value 
in  war.  There  were  in  his  army  many  foreign  oflRcers  or  Russians  educated 
abroad,  so  that  in  the  end  he  was  able  to  defeat  all  his  enemies.  In  this  t.isk  he 
was  especially  supported  by  his  general  Patrick  Gordon,  a  Scotchman,  his  admiral 
Francis  Lefort,  a  Qenevan  (both  died  in  1699),  and  James  Bruce,  a  Scotchman^ 
who  managed  the  artiUeiy  department  The  Russians  themselves  soon  made 
merry  over  the  old  army;  Theophan  Pososhkof,  the  i^easant  scholar  and  partisan 
of  Peter,  compared  it  to  a  herd  of  cattle.  The  army  which  Peter  created  beat  the 
first  commanders  in  Europe. 

He  devoted  not  less  careful  attention  to  founding  educational  institutions,  so 
that  Bnssia  might  no  longer  be  dependent  for  her  culture  on  the  outside  workL 
He  thus  set  up  technical  schools,  such  as  a  school  for  accountants,  a  school  for  ' 
working  builder."?,  a  naval  academy,  a  school  ot  cartography,  and  introduced 
foreign  teachers,  with  whom  he  liad  personally  much  intercourse.  His  acquaint-  * 
ance  with  Leibnitz,  whom  he  nominated  privy  councillor  with  a  salary  of  one 
thousand  thalen,  was  important  At  the  suggestion  of  Leibnita  he  founded 
the  Academy  of  Sdmoes,  which  was  intended  to  have  its  seat  in  8t  Peters- 
hurg  (it  only  came  into  existenci'  nfter  his  death,  1725).  Peter  also  equipped 
scientific  expeditious,  as  for  example  to  Kamtchatka,  iu  order  to  solve  the 
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problem  whether  Asia  is  conneoted  mth  Amerieai  It  Ytva  not  leas  impoitant  for 

Russia  that  he  brought  to  his  court  scholars  from  Little  Russia  sucli  as  Theopliao 
Prokopovitc.il  and  Stephan  Javorsky,  who  had  already  advised  tlie  founding  of  an 
Academy  and  now  found  a  useful  outlet  for  their  eiier^'ies  in  the  ecclesiastical 
domain.  But  the  most  important  point  was,  that  jt'eter  decided  no  one  should 
be  admitted  to  the  service  of  the  State  who  had  not  acquired  the  ludinienta  of 
school  edueation  and  some  technical  knowledge.  Nobles  who  were  unable  to  lead 
and  write  were  to  lose  their  nobility.  Every  official  was  bound  to  put  his  chil- 
dren in  a  national  school  from  their  tenth  to  their  fifteenth  year;  uneducated 
children  of  the  othcial  class  were  not  allowed  to  marry  unless  they  had  learnt  a 
trade.  The  Czar  ordered  a  number  of  tedmical  books  to  be  translated  into  Eussiui. 
on  which  task  he  himself  gave-advice  to  the  authonu  They-  were  to  aim  in  their 
translations  at  reproducing  not  so  much  the  words  as  the  sense,  and  were  to  be 
on  their  guard  against  useless  digression*?.  He  also  reformed  the  obf:o]oti'  and 
unpractical  alphabet  by  devising  new  forms  of  letters.  Since  the  art  of  priiitin^^ 
in  Uussia  had  made  no  progress  since  the  sixteenth  century,  he  summoned  Dutch 
printers  and  set  up  two  |>rinting*presses  in  libscow,  four  in  St.  Bstarsbnig,  one 
each  in  Tchornij^oT,  NoTgorod,  and  other  towns.  He  also  was  a  patron  of  science 
The  anthur  Polykarpov  received  two  hundred  rouhles  from  Peter  for  the  "  Hi.'-torr 
of  Russia  from  the  Sixteenth  Century  onwards,"  which  he  jirinted.  Peter  did 
much  also  for  geography.  He  ordered  curious  bones,  peculiar  stones,  and  even 
inscriptions  to  be  collected,  and  human  and  animal  abortions  to  lwexbibited» 
while  he  noticed  in  the  ukase  that  ignorant  people  made  mysteriea-of  such  things 
and  ai=;cribed  them  usually  to  dia1»olic  agency.  He  had  the  monastic  libraries 
examined  and  copies  made  of  thfir  archives.  He  built  liospitals  and  sent  youDg 
persons  to  study  medicine  abroad.  From  the  1st  of  January,  1700,  he  introduced 
into  Russia  the  Christian  chronology  (of  course  according  to  the  Julian  cakndar* 
which  had  become  in  the  interval  antiquated,  but  was  still  tenacionsly  uphdd  bj 
most  non-Catholics),  while  hitherto  the  foundation  of  the  world  had  been  taken  as 
the  starting-point.  He  even  recognised  (he  value  of  the  public  press,  and  brought 
into  existence  in  1714  the  "Petersburg  Journal."  By  such  many-sided  and  far^ 
s%hted  efforts  to  advance  the  civilisation  of  his  country  he  more  than  justifiod 
the  doctorate  which  he  received  from  Oscford^  and  the  farther  hononr  of  being 
nominated  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris. 

The  ancient  provincial  administration  would  obviously  1)0  affected  by  this 
great  reorganisation,  and  all  the  more  so  as  the  worst  abuses  prevailed  in  this 
domain.  Since  the  officials,  as  was  then  the  custom  almost  everywhere,  received 
no  salary,  but  only  grants  of  land,  or  had  to  maintain  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
the  population,  they  became  regular  tormentors  of  the  people^  whom  they  could 
plunder  without  lireakiiiL:  the  law.  Such  emoluments  were  called  in  Russia 
Korinl'iijc,  \.\\^t  is,  nourishment  ur  fora^^e.  "Wait  for  your  post  and  grow  fat" 
was  the  formula  for  appointment  in  the  days  of  the  old  C-zars.  Peter  abolished 
the  K<vmlenje,  in  doing  which  he  acted  with  his  usual  harshness,  if  not  brutality^ 
and  appointed  a  fixed  salary  for  every  office. 

In  the  machinery  of  administration  complete  confusion  prevailed,  since  the 
departments  of  the  individual  magistrates  were  not  clearly  separated.  Peter 
divided  the  empire  in  1708  into  eight,  in  1719  into  ten  (and  later  into  eleven) 
governorships,  and  these  finally  into  forty-thrse  provinces.  Each  governor  bad  at 
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bis  side  a  provincial  council  elected  from  Uie  nobles.  As  central  autboritaes  be 
created  in  1718  ten  governmental  oolleges  or  ministries,  on  the  Danisb  and* 
Shredisbj  model,  for  foreign  affairs,  for  war,  the  navy,  the  treasury,  law,  tbe  reve- 
nue, noble  estates,  industries,  iniiiing  and  trade.  In  each  college  one  foreigner 
was  given  ;i  position.  Jii  1711  Peter  instituted  a  Senate,  in  the  place  of  the  Coun- 
cil o£  the  Boyars,  as  the  supreme  court  of  justice  aud  a  supervisory  authority ; 
he  nomhutwd  a  Proenrator-General  ea  iti  pieeident,  who  -vres  to  voteh  over  the 
observance  of  tbe  laws.  He  gave  the  towns  self-government  and  independent 
jurisdiction,  and  established  at  St.  Petersburg,  i  '  <  ontrol  them  all,  a  chief  magis- 
trate who  was  responsible  to  the  Senate  only,  unti  hnd  to  attend  to  trade  and 
commerce.  The  Czar  created  a  body  of  police  and  introduced  a  sort  of  state  inqui- 
sition in  Older  to  break  down  the  opposition  to  bis  reforms.  He  improved  tbe 
ittdidal  system  partly  after  the  Swedish  model,  more  especially  the  criminal  code, 
and  reformed  the  system  of  taxation  by  substituting  a  poU-4ax  for  the  hearth-taab 
He  took  the  severest  mea«;ures  to  ensure  the  public  peace,  by  no  means  an  easy 
task  when  brigandage  was  so  widely  prevalent.  He  prosecuted  the  coiners,  built 
workhouses,  infirmaries,  and  lunatic  asylums;  he  called  on  all  his  subjects  to 
inform  againat  thieves,  and  punished  the  guilty  often  with  hia  own  hand.  In 
order  to  raise  the  tone  of  honour  among  the  vrtiole  body  of  officials,  who  were  both 
ignorant  and  corrupt,  he  ordered  that  every  one  who  entered  xho  public  service 
should  become  noble.  By  this  expedient  aud  by  the  institution  of  orders  (p.  575), 
he  abolished  the  privileges  of  the  hereditary  nobility.  Service  and  work  would  for 
the  futnxe  ennoble  a  man.  He  introdnoed  into  tbe  public  service  fourteen  grades, 
of  which  the  bigheat  were  to  be  attained  by  merit  only,  without  respect  of  birth. 

He  interfered  even  with  family  and  social  life.  He  would  not  tolerate  face- 
veils,  or  litters  concealed  by  curtains.  Women  were  not  to  live  in  Asiatic  seclu- 
biou,  but  move  about  freely  ia  ihu  European  fashion,  lie  repealed  the  old  Russian 
law  by  which  all  members  of  a  family  had  equal  rights  of  inheritance,  and- intro- 
duced the  German  law  of  y  rirnogetiiture,  in  order  that  the  younger  sons  should  be 
compelled  to  look  for  a  livelihood  in  trade  or  in  the  civil  service.  But  this 
enactment  was  repealed  under  tlie  empress  .\nna,  since  it  did  not  suit  Russian 
conditions.  Peter  further  decreed  tliat  serfs  should  only  be  sold  by  families  and 
not  separately  like  heads  of  cattle.  He  introduced  the  social  forma  and  customs 
of  the  West,  arranging,  for  example,  balls  and  receptions  upon^tho  French  model. 
Indeed,  he  gave  orders  that  Western  dress  e^hould  Ix'^worn  in  order,  as  an  English 
diplomat  expressed  it,  that  his  people  might  be  trausfornied  both  outwardly  and 
inwardly ;  aud  to  make  them  entirely  European,  or  as  he  himself  declared  to  tbe 
Danish  ambassador  Juel,  in  order  to  make  men  cut*  of  beasts.  When,  having 
returned  from  his  first  European  joumeiy,  he  vras  respectfully  welcomed  by  the 
Boyars,  he  received  them  graciously,  embraced  and  kissed  them,  but  at  the  same 
time  renionstritted  with  them  abont  their  drmn,  c\it  off  -with  his  own  hands  the 
beards  of  Field-Marshal  Alexef  S.  Scbein  and  others,  as  well  as  their  long  skirts 
and  sleeves,  and  required  that  men  and  women  alike  should  dress  as  Europeans; 
No  one  might  appear  at  court  in  any  other  costume ;  a  tax  of  from  thirty  to  one 
hundred  roubles  was  laid  upon  beards.  In  short,  there  was  hardly  a  form  of  life 
that  Titter  would  not  have  gladly  reformed,  nil  to  raise  his  people  as  quickly  as 
possible  from  the  condition  of  barbarism.  But  although  be  esteemed  strangers, 
followed  their  advice,  aud  wished  to  Europeanise  Russia,  he  did  not  do  so  slavishly. 
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but  only  adopted  useful  novelties ;  he  praaerved  the  digni^  of  the  Russian 
nation  and  allowed  no  encfoachmenta  by  foreigners;  thns  he  pnniahed  aeverelj 
any  one  who  propagated  Lutheran  doctriDes  among  the  Bnasianfl.  He  placed,  aa 

for  as  possil)le,  Russians  in  the  leading  positions. 

He  did  all  this  with  as  much  haste  as  if  he  wanted  to  leave  nothing  for  his 
successors  to  do,  or  as  if  he  were  afraid  that  his  reforms  would  be  reversed  and 
hia  Ruaaiana  bronght  back  to  the  old  baibariam.  Kor  was  this  anticipation  alto- 
gether groundless ;  for  in  spite  of  hia  iron  rule  ami  unparalleled  energy  he  had  his 
enemies ;  he  had  not  by  any  means  conquered  tlie  darkness.  The  party  of  OM 
Russia  still  lived ;  they  crept  away  like  reptiles  when  a  sunbeam  strikes  into  their 
larking  place.  "  Unhappily  he  stands  alone  with  his  dozen  workers  while  mil- 
lions block  the  way/'  wrote  the  enlightened  Poeoshkof ,  peasant  and  merchant  at 
once  (p.  577),  in  his  book  on  "Poverty  and  Wealth."  The  people,  the  body  of 
officials,  the  clerj^y,  the  Boynrs,  and  in  fact  his  own  relations,  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  reforms.  When  Peter  came  back  in  1()9.S  from  his  travels,  a  story  was 
current  tViat  it  was  not  the  Czar,  but  a  stranger,  while  the  real  Czar  had  been 
rolled  into  the  aea  in  a  barrel  by  the  Germans.  The  priests  announced  the 
approach  of  Antiehrist^  and  since,  according  to  a  prophecy,  Antichrist  was  to  he 
bom  in  adulter}',  it  was  said  that  Peter's  mother,  the  second  wife  of  Alexej,  was 
the  false  virgin,  the  adulteress.  Insulting  notices  were  posteil  on  the  walls.  The 
clergy  were  especially  dangerous,  since,  being  unpleasantly  disturbed  in  their 
dolu  far  «imt$  by  Feter,  they  thought  it  their  duty  to  oppose  the  innovalioni 
The  patriarch  of  Moscow  declared  that  shaven  beards  were  unworthy  of  men ;  a 
l)eardles8  man  resembled  an  animal.  European  dress  was  stigmatised  a?  the 
badge  of  unchristian  views.  Foreigners  were  always  in  such  danger  tliat  I'etor 
had  to  protect  them.  A  physician,  Biembuig,  was  almost  murdered  because  a 
skeleton  had  been  seen  in  bis  possession.  Whenever  fires  broke  ont  foreignen 
were  not  infrequently  the  victims.  On  the  occaaion  of  the  revolt  of  the  Strdits 
corps  a  masaacra  of  all  foreigners  had  been  planned.  It  was  intended  to  destroy 
the  German  quarter  and  to  attempt  the  life  of  the  Czar.  Tf  lu;  had  not  inter- 
vened at  the  very  first  with  severity  and  courage,  a  general  revolution  would 
have  broken  out. 

The  victoriea  of  Azov  and  Foltawa  contributed  largely  to  strengthen  Fetei^s 

government  Nevertheless  he  was  odled  upon  to  suppress  numerous  risings  of 
the  Cossacks  and  different  bauds  as  well  as  the  rebellions  of  various  individuals. 
How  far  the  clergy  were  to  blame  for  these  insurrections  cannot  at  this  dis^taiice 
of  time  be  ascertained.  They  even  knew  how  to  sow  opposition  in  his  family. 
Hia  sister,  his  wife  Eudoxia  Lopuchin,  and  even  his  eon  Alexej,  were  unfriendly 
to  his  reforms  and  therefore  to  h&n.  That  was  the  greatest  sorrow  to  Peter.  He 
sent  his  wife  in  1G98  to  a  convent,  but  her  cell  became  the  centre  of  all  (he 
machinations  against  him.  He  tried  vainly  to  guide  his  sou's  steps  into  another 
path.  Even  the  threat  to  exclude  him  from  the  throne  proved  unavailing.  While 
he  was  on  his  travels  Alexej  fled  in  1717  to  the  relations  of  hia  wife,  Chailotte 
of  Brunswick,  at  Vianna.  But  Peter  sent  secret  agenta  after  him.  They  iomd 
him  at  Sant'  Elmo,  near  Naples.  He  was  induced  to  return  home,  and  his  father 
sat  stenily  in  judgment  over  him.  He  forced  Alexej,  at  a  meeting  of  notables  in 
the  Kremlin,  to  renounce  the  throne  (February  14, 1718).  He  then  ordered  him 
to  be  thrown  into  prison  and  tortnzed.  The  Czarevitch  was  found  dead  tbeie 
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on  July  7.  Peter  the  Great,  in  excess  of  zeal,  had  thought  himself  bound  to  sacri- 
fice his  own  sou  on  the  altar  of  his  country. 

He  clearly  saw  from  which  side  the  greatest  danger  threatened  his  immense 
work:  it  was  the  Church ;  and  he  therefore  s<>(mi  determined  to  limit  the  influence 
of  the  cicnrv*.  On  the  death  of  tlie  patriarch  Ailrian,  the  etiemy  of  his  reforms, 
in  1700,  he  did  not  npnm  fill  the  vacant  chair  (p.  52"!),  luit  numinated  Stephan 
Javoraky  (p.  578j  as  vice-patriarch,  lu  1721  he  detinitely  ubulisihed  the  office 
of  Patriarch*  and  appointed  a  synod  of  bishops  as  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
authority,  and,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  Seimte,  he  placed  at  its  head  a  Procurator- 
General,  wlio  %vas  often  a  Pftldier,  to  represent  the  Czar.  Tn  tlie  edict  which 
announced  this  change  the  Czar  stau  d  that  "the  common  people  cannot  grasp  tiie 
difference  between  the  highest  spiritual  and  secular  power,  and  imagine  that  the 
chief  pastor  of  the  Church  is  a  second  sovereign,  who  is  the  equal,  if  not  the  supe- 
rior, of  the  Czar."  He  advised  the  bishops  to  avoid  display  and  pri4fe»and  to  forbid 
men  prostrating  themselves  before  them.  Every  bishop  was  to  set  up  a  school  in 
his  palace.  Peter  alf^o  looked  into  the  monastic  question,  and  forbade  any  one  to 
enter  a  convent  before  the  age  of  thirty.  He  ordered  the  monks  to  learn  a  trade. 
He  did  not  venture  to  confiscate  the  monastic  reyennes,  although  the  monasteries 
liad  piled  up  immense  wealth,  and  were  oft«n  merely  incentives  to  idleness  and 
vice.  He  imposed  on  them  also  the  duty  of  keeping  up  schools  and  supporting 
the  destitute.  With  these  exceptions  ho  interfered  little  in  religious  qnestions, 
and  was  thoroughly  tolerant  to  all  denominations. 

It  was  perhaps  mainly  from  fear  of  the  exoe»ive  power  of  the  Church  that  he 
retained  the  despotic  form  of  government,  and  even  wished  to  stiengthm  the 
power  of  the  sovereign.  Even  Ivan  the  Terrible  had  condescended  to  convene 
provincial  diets  (p.  521 ) ;  his  successors  did  the  same ;  but  Peter  refused.  His 
ministers  sn[»ported  him  in  this.  Stephan  Javorsky  actually  wrote  a  book  in 
which  he  tried  to  give  a  scientific  basis  to  absolutism  (cf.  Vol.  VIII).  Peter 
did  not,  however,  go  so  far;  for  instance,  he  forbade  prostration  before  him  and 
servile  modes  of  address.  But  in  the  question  of  the  royal  title  he  wished  to 
break  with  tradition,  and  assumed  the  style  of  Emperor  of  all  the  Kupsias.  He 
thus  placed  him«elf  on  an  equality  with  the  Roman  emperor,  since  he  regarded 
himself  as  a  successor  of  the  Byzantine  Caisars.  He  was  thus  the  first  sov- 
ereign in  Europe  who  no  longer  acknowledged  the  Roman  idea  of  world«empire. 
In  order  that  his  reiarms  and  thoee  of  his  lielrs  might  not  be  exposed  to  an 
attack  delivered  by  some  crown  prince  of  the  Old  rius<?iaii  party,  he  changed  the 
law  of  succession  in  so  far  that  each  Czar  could  nominate  his  successor. 

A  more  versatile  monarch  can  hardly  be  imagined.  Peter  put  bis  hand  to 
everjrthing ;  almost  everything  was  due  to  his  own  initiative.  Even  if  he  tried  to 
introduce  the  civilisation  and  morality  of  the  West  into  Russia  by  force,  he  never 
allowed  Russia  to  become  dependent  on  strangers  or  to  be  governed  by  them.  He 
summoned  young  Russians  as  well  as  foreigners  to  his  side.  In  Peter's  eyrie, 
as  Pushkin  says  (Vol  VIII),  there  was  a  wonderful  brood  of  eaglets:  Alex. 
Menadiikov,  who  sprang  from  n  small  femily,  became  prince,  field-maishal,  and 
admiral;  Bwis  P.  Schevemetjef,  the  first  manhal  of  Russia,  renowned  for  his 
bravery  and  uprightness,  whose  exploits  were  the  theme  of  folk-songs ;  the 
brothers  Demetrius  and  ^fichail  M.  Golizyn,  Feodor  A.  Golovin,  Gavrilo  J. 
Golovkiu,  Jacob  Vasily,  and  Gregor  Dolgoruky;  the  fiery,  honest,  and  shrewd 
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Pftwdl  J.  0«gii8iiiflkj,  flolieitor^eiiieial  of  tbe  Senate;  Boris  and  Alosander  Xjuza- 

kin  (father  and  son),  ambassadors  to  the  EuAipeui  courts ;  Peter  A.  Tolstoi,  a 
splendid  diplomat;  Alexej  Kurbatof,  the  treasurer;  Andrej  A.  Matvjejev,  etc. 
Even  Peter  III  of  Holstein,  the  de^'Hnprate  grandson  of  Pet^r  the  Great,  said  in 
his  praise  that  he  bad  reared  an  euiigiiieued  family  auu  luruisht^d  the  state  with 
able  generals  find  prominent  ofiicials. 

^ter  died  on  the  8th  of  Febrnaiy  (28th  January  o.a,),  1725,  barely  fifty-thiee 
years  nld,  the  greatest  of  the  fiomanovs,  and  ono  of  thn  greatest  monarchs  of  any 
nation.  Seldom  has  any  man  employed  his  life  to  more  advantage.  The  new  era 
of  Eussia  begins  witli  him.  He  filled  the  country  with  fresh  and  vigorous  sap, 
breathed  a  new  spirit  into  tbe  giant  frame  of  the  nation,  and  reittveiiatftl  tbe 
empire.  His  suooessoiB  stand  on  his  shonldexs.  The  foreign  diidomats  were  full 
of  wonder  at  his  person.  "  The  Czar  towers  above  every  man  in  his  realm,"  wrote 
the  Danish  ambassador ;  "  he  is  a  marvel  of  wisdom,  acuteness,  observation, 
promptness,  and  strength."  The  Holsteiu  chamberkiu,  Fr.  <Wilb.  v.  Beighol% 
who  was  in  Bnsaia  1721-1726,  Joh.  Gg.  Koib,  secretary  to  the  Aostrian  embasqr, 
•P.  Gordon,  etc.,  made  similar  statements.  The  Ozar^s  own  peof^  jhonoored  such 
services.  The  Senate  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  Great  Father  of  his  Country. 
Yet  he  had  received  a  very  defective  and  old-fashioned  education.  The  electre^ 
iJophia  Charlotte  of  Brandenburg,  after  1701  first  queen  in  Prussia,  admirably 
described  him:  "He  is  at  once  very  good  and  very  bad,"  she  wrote;  "had  he 
enjoyed  a  better  education  he  would  have  been  a  perfect  man."  It  is  obvioos 
that  sometimes  in  hie  exacting  labours  he  acted  over-hastily,  and  that  thus  many 
of  his  creations  appeared  clumsy  at  first ;  much  also  that  he  planned  was  not 
carried  out,  and  much  proved  epliemeral.  Document"?  that  have  been  quite 
recently  published  give  us  a  glimpse  into  the  indefatigableness  and  variety  of  hi^ 
labours,  and  into  his  capacity  for  earryiog  a  matter  through.  The  documents  for 
tbe  history  of  his  reign  are  not  yet  completely  aooessible,  nor  has  any  exhaust- 
ive life  of  Peter  been  written  owini^  to  the  mass  of  materials.  But  with  the 
lapse  of  time  his  true  greatness  has  been  more  fully  reali<*ed.  In  days  of  distress 
his  disciples  wept  at  his  grave,  and  folk-songs  called  ou  him  to  rise  from  the 
tomb.  Voltaire  wrote  a  "History  of  Russia  under  Peter  the  Great"  Antioeh 
'Eantemir  (1709-1744;  son  of  the  Moldavian  Hospodar  mentioned  on  page  361) 
•and  Pushkin  have  glorified  him  in  their  poetry. 


C.  The  Last  Three-quarters  of  the  Eighteenth  Cextury 

(rt)  Frora  Cuthcrlnr  T  (n  Kh'zahrth.  —  Tt  was  a  misfortune  for  the  empire  that 
'Peter  the  Great  died  without  liaviiij^  nominated  his  successor,  not  merely  because 
a  civil  war  might  easily  have  arisen,  but  because  this  insecurity  grew  into  a 
malady  which  endured  for  a  whole  century,  occasioning  great  dangen  to  the 
empire.  Almost  all  the  relations  of  Peter,  his  second  wife,  Catherine  I,  his  nieces, 
his  daughters,  and  his  grandsons  grasped  at  the  sceptre.  After  1598  almost  every 
change  of  sovcrfi-'uf v  from  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  eti'ected  by  SLCoujp  d'etat;  aud  how  many  Czars  died  a 
•natural  death? 

Peter  was  followed  on  the  throne  by  Oatherine,  a  Ilthuanian  of  low  oi%in, 
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chiefly  because  she  had  won  much  credit  both  with  the  army  and  with  the  oihoial 
<dft8W8 1^  wise  bribery  of  the  Chrand  Yudor  in  tlie  GiisiB  on  thd  Pnath  (1711).  She 
dBBignated  Peter  II,  grandson  of  Peter,  and  son  of  the  unfonnnato  Alezej,  as  her 
Bttcoeasor.  She  died  in  1727»  and  he  on  the  Olh  of  Februaty,  1730.  The  throne 
■was  then  hold  by  the  army,  especially  by  the  guards.  Thus  in  1730  the  niece  of 
Peter,  the  Uuchesa  of  Courland,  Anna  Ivauovna,  the  8ec'«ind  daughter  of  his 
brother  and  co-Czar  Ivan,  oame  to  the  Chrone,  and  in  1740  Ivan  VI  Antonovitch 
-of 'Bnuswiek-Berem,  a  grandson  of  Peter,  with  his  mother,  Anna  Leopoldovna,  as 
'tegent  But  these  latter  were  deposed  in  the  course  of  the  next  years,  and  I^isa- 
heth,  the  third  daughter  (born  in  1709,  and  therefore  illegitimate)  of  Peter,  mounted 
the  throne,  which  sluj  occupied  until  her  ili  ath  in  1762.  After  her,  the  i^mudson 
of  Peter  the  Great  by  his  second  daughter,  Anne  of  Holstein-CTothorp,  cauie  to  the 
throne  as  Peter  III,  but  was  forced  to  abdicate  after  six  months,  and  finally,  on 
the  17th  of  July,  1762,  was  murdered  by  Aloxej  Orlov  at  the  country  house  of 
KopsTia.  His  wife,  So])liia  (if  Anhalt-Zerbst,  mounted  the  throne  ns  Catherine  IL 
i^he  \Yas  followed  in  179ij  hy  lier  «nn  Paul  T,  who  was  forciMy  put  out  of  the  way  on 
the  23d  of  March,  1801  (cf.  the  aecumpauyiiig  genealogical  table,  "  The  Kumauov- 
HolflteinPamily"). 

During  this  reign  of  terror  various  pretender";  to  tin-  tlirono  came  forward,  as 
Peter  TT[,  Tvaii  VT,  Paul  T,  and  so  on,  —  a  peculiarity  of  Russian  history  and  an 
attendant  pheuoinenon  of  the  mups  d'Hat.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  in  the 
course  of  the  eighteenth  century  women  mostly  guide  the  fates  of  Kussia,  while 
the  men  cannot  hold  their  own,  but  nsnally  died  violent  deaths.  Peter's  sister 
Sophia  had  been  the  first  to  sit  on  the  throne,  at  first  as  regent;  she  wished 
to  be  proclaimed  sole  ruler.  She  allowed  herself  more  liberty  of  movement  than 
her  brother  Peter  would  have  liked,  and  in  this  way  paved  the  way  for  other 
women  to  the  throne,  hitherto  an  unprecedented  event  in  Russia.  The  respect 
'felt  for  Peter  J  was  so  intense  and  permanent  that  his  second  wife  was  able 
to  soeeeed  him  at  once.  Oatherine  1  was  the  first  absolute  mtstrees  of  Bussia. 
The  Raskolniki  alone,  true  to  their  tradition,  refused  to  swear  allegiance  to  her 
and  preferred  to  sutfer  death. 

With  the  women  came  also  the  power  of  favourites,  of  whom  some,  such  as 
tEmst  Johann  BUhren  (Biron),  the  fttvonrite  of  Anna  Ivanovna,  behaved  defiantly, 
and  treated  the  whole  nation  with  contempt;  some  even  were  desirous  of  mount- 
ing the  throne  themselves,  such  as  Alexander  D.  Menschikov,  wdio  immediately, 
after  the  death  of  Catherine  I,  betrothed  his  dauuditrr  ^Taria  on  the  25th  of  May, 
1727,  to  the  heir  to  tlie  throne  (Peter  II),  and  wished  to  marry  his  son  Alevander 
-to  the  lattcr*s  sister;  in  writing  to  the  young  Czar  Peter  II  he  signed  liimself 
^your  father,"  and  ordered  the  members  of  his  family  to  be  inserted  in  the  alma- 
nac with  those  of  the  imperial  family,  and  the  names  of  his  daughters  to  be 
recited  in  the  chureh  pmyers.  Alexej  0.  Pn.gnmnvsky,  who  was  secretly  1>etrothed 
to  Elizabeth,  became  count  (1744),  freld-mBrnlml,  and  master  of  tlie  hunt;  <lrig- 
ory  Orlov,  ennobled  in  1762,  "  the  liandsomest  man  in  the  north,"  wished  to 
nmny  Cotiberine  II,  and  beeame  in  1762  an  ancestor  of  Oount  Bobrinsky.  It  was 
«  shamelsBB  state  of  things.  The  parties  at  court  were  fighting  one  against  the 
other  without  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  If  one  party  eame  to  the 
helm,  it  wreaked  its  fury  recklessly  on  the  out;,'ning  party.  The  defeated  were 
Ijeheaded;  if  mercy  was  shown  them  from  the  "inborn  goodness"  of  the  Czahncg 
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their  hands  weve  lopped  off,  their  tongues  and  ears  cut  off,  thdr  property  confis- 
cated, and  they  were  sent  to  Siberia.  Thns  a  series  of  able  men  were  killed  io 
barbarous  party  feiich.  The  hatred  against  forngners  was  revived,  and  foreign 
officers  were  murdered  from  "  patriotism." 

The  new  constitutional  changes  were  usually  due  to  the  favourites ;  an  attempt 
,  was  made  in  them  to  limit  the  power  of  the  crown  in  favour  of  the  conndllors  of 
the  crown.  After  the  death  of  the  last  Romanov  (1730)  the  "High  Privy  (  >  :i- 
cil"  resolved  to  utilise  the  situation  in  order  to  obtain  "pacta  conrcnta  "  (j).  543) 
for  the  nobihty.  The  T^ol«roruky  and  iioiizyn  nccordlnjjlv  offered  the  crown  to 
thu  female  desceudaiils  of  Ivan  Y,  who  stood  farther  from  lIic  throne,  iu  the  well- 
fonnded  anticipation  that  they  would  more  easily  accept  terms.  'Anna  Ivanovn& 
actually  signed  the  demands  laid  before  her  to  the  effect  that  the  High  CJouncil 
should  consist  of  eight  memliors;  that  vacancies  should  be  filled  by  cooiitntion,  and 
that  the  council  should  be  summoned  for  all  iuijierial  iifVairs,  so  that  without  its- 
coaseut  no  decision  could  be  taken  (is  t<i  peace  and  war,  nor  any  new  taxes  levied; 
that  no  offices  from  the  highest  downwards  might  be  eonfened*  nor  any  crown 
property  alienated  without  its  approbation,  nor  any  moruWr  of  the  nobility  pun- 
ished without  its  judicial  cognisance.  Anna  further  might  neither  marry  nor  nomi- 
nate her  successor  without  the  appnival  of  the  council.  Tims  in  1  7.S0  tiie  Kussinn 
Privy  Councillors  demanded  all  at  once  that  which  the  Polish  nobility  only  obtained 
in  the  course  of  centuries.  Possibly,  too,  the  Swedish  Biksrad  had  supplied  them 
with  a  model  But  the  text  of  Uie  capitulations  which  we  have  quoted  shows 
that  the  Russians  were  tyros  in  such  matters.  Men  would  not  tolerate  too  sudden 
innovations,  especially  when  the  body  of  Boyars  and  jiricsts  wa?;  intended  to 
submit  to  the  rule  of  a  few  persons.  The  Russian  nation  feared  the  domination 
of  the  high  nobility  more  than  the  tyranny  of  the  Czar.  When,  therefore,  a  few 
days  afterwards,  a  general  assembly  of  the  States  was  summoned  and  the  capitu- 
lation was  read  out,  there  was  no  one,  so  Bi  1  i  Theophan  Procopovitch  tells  us, 
nmon^  tliose  present  who  did  not  tremble  from  liead  to  foot  when  ]>e  h-ard  tlie 
document.  The  members  of  the  Senate  and  many  others  presented  tlie  empress 
with  petitions  against  the  new  constitution,  and  the  officers  of  the  guard  cried: 
"  We  do  not  wish  that  laws  shall  be  dictated  to  the  em|ness ;  she  ought  to  have 
the  same  rights  as  her  predecessors."  Anna,  as  might  be  expected^  then  carried 
out  a  covp  (rHnt  to  secure  the  crown.  Russia  was  not  yet  ripe  for  a  more  liberal 
constitution.  Despotism,  in  fact,  now  struck  deeper  roots,  since  it  had,  as  it  were, 
received  the  sanction  of  the  people. 

In  other  respects  the  role  of  the  Bussiaii  empresses,  with  the  exception  of 
Oatherine  II,  was  thoroughly  bad.  Apart  from  the  &ct  that  the  greatest  licen- 
tiousness prevailed  at  tlie  court,  and  that  some  empresses,  like  Catherine  I  and 
Elizabeth,  were  addicte<l  to  drink,  they  achieved  notliin<;  of  note  by  their  foreign 
policy,  although  they  all  governed  in  the  spirit  of  Feter,  and  were  anxious  to 
carry  out  bis  plans.  Elizabeth,  at  the  advice  of  her  favourite,  Ivan  3.  Schnvalov, 
founded  the  University  at  Moscow  in  1755  and  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arta  at 
St.  Petersburg  in  1758.  Cyril  Easumovsky  wished  to  establish  a  univeraity 
at  Baturin  in  the  Ukraine.  The  learned  Privy  Councillor  Teplof  said,  with  justice, 
of  these  foundations:  "The  Academy  is  vritbout  academicians,  the  University 
without  siudeuts,  the  rules  are  not  followed;  an  irremediable  confusion  prevails 
every  where."  Thia  confusion  was  apparent  in  foreign  policy  no  leas  than  in  homft 
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sffuTB.  The  infloeiice  of  foreignexs  now  made  itself  felt  in  ft  harsh  manner. 
Under  Anna  the  German  influence  was  predominant;  . the  Kuaaians  were  treated 

with  contempt  Anna  rogarded  herself  as  a  foreigner,  and  ridiculed  the  Russian 
nobility  and  all  that  was  Kusaiau  in  an  unseemly  fashion.  She  clios:e  her  court 
fools  by  preference  from  among  the  Kussiau  nobles;  even  princesses  were  com- 
pelled to  anhmit  to  whippings,  to  crow  like  henB»  ait  on  neata  of  eggs,  etc.  Under 
Elizabeth  French  faahiona  were  the  vogue,  and  were  equally  exaggerated.  The 
foreign  policy  was  shaped  to  suit  this  movement.  The  greateat  victories,  such 
aa  that  won  in  alliance  with  Laudon  in  1759  at  Kiinersdorf  (Vol.  VII,  p.  540) 
were  not  made  full  use  of.  Policy  was  guided  by  sentiment  rather  than  by  regard 
for  the  public  welfare.  Some  advantages  had  been  obtained  against  Turkey  (see 
map  on  p.  575),  hut  at  an  ezceaaive  price. 

(b)  Catherine  II.  —  At  the  invitation  of  the  empress  Elizabeth  then?  then 
came  to  court  Johanna  £Uzabeth  of  Anhalt-Zerbst,  a  princess  of  Gottorp,  con- 
nected through  Anna  Petrovna  with  the  Komauovs,  together  with  her  daugiiter 
Sophia  Angnata  Frederica.  She  auoceeded  in  marrying  her  daughter  to  the  heir 
to  the  throne  Peter  Tedorovitch  (September  1, 1745).  Sophia  had  already  adopted 
the  Orthodox  religion  in  1744.  and  took  the  name  of  Catherine  Alexejevna ;  she 
became  afterwards  the  great  empress  Catherine  II.  Herself  a  heautiful  and 
accomplished  woman,  of  great  iutellectual  powers,  she  could  not  but  overshadow 
her  huaband,  who  poaaeaaed  limited  ahilitiea  and  had  been  indifferently  educated. 
When  she  was  only  fifteen  ahe  read  Plato,  Cicero,  and  other  cla,ssics.  9<\w  stu<lied 
later  the  new  French  literature,  especially  the  Encyclopedists.  Thus,  besides 
d'Alembert  and  others  .slie  read  the  passionately  admired  Montesquieu,  whose 
writings  she  "pillaged,"  and  called  liis  " Esprit  des  Lois  "  the  monarch's  breviary  ; 
"if  I  were  Pope,"  die  aaid,  "I  would  canoniae  him."  She  kept  up  a  vigoroua 
correapondenoe  with  Voltaire:  "the  ancients  would  have  ranked  him  among 
the  gods,"  she  wrote  of  him.  She  "  bought "  Diderot's  library  for  fifteen  thousand 
livre?',  but  on  the  condition  that  he  inniia^ed  it  for  her  during  the  rest  of  his  life  at 
a  high  salary.    Slie  was  also  familiar  with  the  literatures  of  England  and  Spain. 

Her  gifta  and  acomnpliahmenta  weie  halanced  by  her  licentiouaneaa,  in  which 
ahe  anriwaaed  her  inredeceaaora.  Nevertheleaa,  the  fortnnea  of  Bnasia  took  a  turn 
for  tlie  better  when  she  mounted  tibe  throne  in  July  9,  1762,  having  deposed  her 
husband  by  force.  This  able  woman  soon  probed  the  most  complicated  questions. 
It  could  not,  therefore,  escape  her  notice  that  the  future  of  Russia  depended  on 
the  eatahUahment  of  connectiona  with  the  Weat  It  waa  a  great  stroke  of  good 
fortune  for  the  Ruaaian  nation  that  in  her  person  a  ruler  took  the  idns  of  gov- 
ernment who,  as  Peter  the  Great  formerly,  in  the  great  atraggle  between  reaction 
an  l  progress  definitely  placed  herself  on  the  f^ide  of  progress.  She  possessed  not 
,  only  the  will  to  do  something  for  the  elevation  of  culture,  but  knew  how  to  set  the 
machinery  of  reform  in  motion  with  undeniable  skill  and  intelligenoe.  Her  power- 
ful mind  had  long  contemplated  varioua  achemea  of  reform.  She  found  a  coadjutor 
in  the  equally  intellectual  and  beautiful  princeaa  Oatheiine  Bomanovna  Woronzov- 
Dashkov,  the  Tuost  accomi)lished  "Russian  woman  of  her  time,  who,  as  she  said, 
was  willing  to  mount  the  scaffold  for  her  mistress.  She  did  Catherine  great  ser- 
vice in  the  deposition  of  Peter  IIL  The  French  were  the  models  for  Catherine  in 
oultnre  as  well  aa  in  immorality ;  but  ahe  did  not  imitate  them  to  a  alavish  or 
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vulgar  degree.  As  she  always  remained  a  sovereign  in  her  attitude  towards  her 
-fevonrites,  so  she  always  maintamed  her  dignity  among  the  foreigners  from  ythom 
«lte  leamtw  She  knew  how  to  strike  the  happy  mean,  and  did  not  go  to  extremes* 
as  Anna  and  Elizaln  th  did,  or  her  husband  Peter  III,  who  had  deified  the  Prus- 
sian king  Frederick  the  Great  to  an  absurd  di^c^w^e.  Besides  French  she  also 
brought  Germans  to  her  court,  especially  natives  of  the  Baltic  provinces,  in  which 
€bA  hetit  «sbod»  wen  to  be  found. 

Above  all,  she  allovrad  the  French  philosophy  of  enlightenment  to  inflnenoe 
her  mind.  "Worshipping  the  views  of  the  Encycloptedists  she  was  filled  with  the 
lofty  thought  of  iiiakinf^  her  people  happy.  Sho  tbouizbt  of  no  le^s  a  pehemc 
than  the  abolition  of  serfdom.  "  Freedom,  thou  soul  of  all  things,"  she  wrote, 
*  without  thee  all  is  dead;  I  wish  to  have  dbedience  to  laws,  but  no  slaves." 
Steeped  in  these  ideals  she  desired  to  inangurate  her  reign  with  a  modem  coda 
'She  thezefore  resolved  to  summon  a  legislative  assembly,  on  iA»  model  of  lb*  old 
French  estates,  from  the  whole  of  T^ussin,  nnd  worked  for  some  years  with  great 
<lili!Tenoo  and  acuteness  at  a  draft  scheme  for  its  constitution,  which  testified  to 
her  liberal  views.  She  wrote,  "  the  nation  is  not  for  the  ruler,  but  the  ruler  for 
^the  nation.  The  equality  of  the  citizens  consists  in  their  <»ily  having  to  obey  tbe 
law;  freed  I L  is  the  right  to  do  everything  that  is  not  forbidden  by  the  law." 
f^hc  condemned  rclicjinn^  persofntions  and  cvpry  form  of  intolerance.  Toltnirc 
■expressed  lii.s  astonishment  to  her.  Even  Frederick  the  Great  couhl  not  tind 
words  enough  to  celebrate  the  authore>>s,  the  first  woman  who  came  forward  as  a 
legislator.  The  l<>gislatiye  assembly  uras  summoned  in  the  year  1766.  It  ood- 
eisted  of  representatives  of  all  classes  and  races  in  the  empire,  five  hundred  and 
fifty-ninp  person*'.  There  were  to  be  seen  Ronators,  officials,  soldiers,  members  of 
the  synod,  citizens,  jjeasauts,  Tartars,  Jval mucks,  Laflfs,  Samoyedes,  Germans,  and 
Poles.  Every  member  was  required  to  be  provided  with  an  authorisation  from  at 
least  five  of  his  electors,  and  received  a  medallion  bearing  the  likeness  of  Cath' 
«rine  and  the  inscription,  "  For  the  happiness  of  one  and  all,  December  14, 1766.* 
All  Tuembers  were  declared  inviolable  for  the  period  of  their  sittings,  and  exempt 
for  ever  from  all  corporal  punishments.  She  wrote  to  Voltaire,  "  I  think  that 
yoa  would  be  pleased  with  an  assembly  in  which  the  Orthodox  believer  sits 
1)etween  the  heretic  and  the  Moslem,  all  three  listen  to  the  speech  of  an  idolater, 
and  then  the  four  of  them  come  to  an  unanimons  opnioD.**  This  assembly,  owing 
to  its  composition, -was  naturally  unfitted  for  legfidittve  work.  In  the  middle  of 
an  earnest  discussion  over  the  rights  of  citizens  in  towns,  one  member  talked 
about  hygiene,  and  another  recommended  a  remedy  against  frost  bite.  Neverthe- 
less, in  the  two  hundred  sittings  or  more  which  the  assembly  held,  a  number  of 
questions  were  thoroogfaly  discussed,  and  resolutions  whidi  were  formulated  are  d 
the  highest  interest  Owing  presiimably  to  the  Turkish  war,  Catherine  dissolved 
the  assembly  on  T>eeember  18,  17GS  ;  otdy  the  special  committees  continued  in 
force  until  December  4,  1774.  .Slie  emjdiasised  at  any  rati^  in  a  ukasf*  the  behef 
that  the  proceedings  had  diffused  light  and  learning  over  the  whole  realm.  The 
•question  of  *the  abolition  of  serfdom  had  also  been  touched  upon  in  the  assembly; 
«ven  some  nobles  araonj,'  the  deputies  were  in  ^vout  of  it  Count  Peter  B. 
Sclieremetjet,  a  great  benefactor  to  the  poor,  and  so  free  from  prejudice  that  he 
had  married  a  serf,  declared  Ids  readine*;??  to  emancipate  them  ali.  But  <>u  the 
whole  the  Russian  nobility  were  not  inclined  to  release  their  "souls";  for  that 
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would  have  meant  economic  ruin  for  most  of  them.  Many  were  full  of  class 
prejudices.  The  poet  Alexander  Sumarokov  expressed  their  view  when  he  says. 
*•  The  peasant  k  aa  fitted  for  aerfdom  as  the 'house  dog  for  the  chaiii  or  the  canaiy 
for  the  cage." 

Oatherine  herself  honestly  <lesired  the  complete,  but  gradual,  abolition  of  serf- 
dom, and  energetically  adyf^ated  its  amelioration.  She  severely  punished  persons 
who  were  denounced  to  her  for  their  inhumane  treatment  of  serfs.  But  the  ques- 
tion was  very  complicated,  for  serfdom  had  a  political  basis.  Its  beginning  lies  in 
the  Tartar  age,  when  the  Ruaatan  petty  princes,  whp  were  also  the  chief  tax 
collectors  of  the  Tartar  Khaus  (p.  466),  were  obliged  to  raise  the  Tartar  imposts 
t<^ther  with  their  own,  and  for  this  oliji  ct  to  introduce  a  new  system  of  fiscal 
groups.  The  increased  demands  on  tlie  army  and  revenue  caused  by  continual 
wars  comi>eUed  the  Muscovite  Grand  Dukes  above  all  to  look  for  means  with 
which  they  coald  enforce  the  military  duties  of  the  nobility  and  the  tazea  and 
aervioes  of  the  peasantry.  A  suitable  machinery  was  found  in  the  well-proved 
system  of  fiscal  (groups  with  common  responsibility,  so  that  the  government  could 
not  toucli  each  separate  individual  immediately,  hut  only  through  the  body  of 
xate-payers.  The  same  method  was  applied  to  the  nobility  to  bring  them  into 
touch  with  military  service  by  the  creation  of  "  districts  of  nobility,"  in  which  an 
Cfladexik  elected  from  amongst  the  nobles  fixed  the  amount  and  value  of  the  mili- 
tary service  which  each  of  the  "district  nobles"  had  to  render.  As  a  reward  for 
the  service  the  prince  handed  over  to  the  nobles  crown  lands  with  the  resident 
peasants,  whose  numbers  constituted  the  real  value  of  the  lands.  The  nobles 
naturally  oould  only  duehaige  their  oUigatiODS  to  the  state  if  tiie  feasants 
remained  on  the  soil  and  cultivated  it ;  if  these  left  their  part  of  the  country, 
the  lands  which  they  (h-serted  had  no  further  value.  In  order,  therefore,  that 
military  ser^'ice  might  be  secured,  and  the  land  tax  (plough-tax),  and,  after 
Peter  the  Great,  the  hearth-tax  or  poll-tax,  might  nut  be  diminished,  the 
peasants'  right  of  moving  their  domicile  required  to  be  checked-  At  fliat  it 
was  only  restricted.  Feodor  Ivanovitch,  1502  and  1507,  then  Boris  Godunov, 
1601  and  1602,  Schnskij,  1607,  and  Tetor  the  Great,  frequently  occupied 
themselves  with  this  problem.  First  of  all,  emicrration  was  rendered  difficult, 
then  it  was  absolutely  forbidden,  aud  the  "  floating  elenieut "  of  the  population 
was  permanently  riveted  to  the  soil  The  power  of  the  lord  over  his  serf  thus 
was  Bferengthened,  and  the  state  did  not  interim  in  their  mutual  relations.  In 
the  seventeenth  century,  prison,  fetters,  and  neck-irons  were  to  be  found  in  a 
country  house.  This  iwtrinrchal  jurisdiction  was  not  limited  by  any  legal  con- 
ditions, except  that  the  death  penalty  was  forhidilen.  Tlie  peasants,  however, 
always  endured  this  burden  in  the  knowledge  that  their  services  were  rendered 
directly  to  the  state  as  payment  for  the  officials  p^orming  military  and  othw 
services  ;  that  is,  the  nobility.  Butwhrn  Beter  III  in  1762  released  the  nobles 
from  the  obligation  to  serve  the  state,  on  the  frrounds  tliat  love  for  the  sovereij^u 
and  zeal  for  the  service  of  the  state  were  so  universal  that  it  no  longer  appeared 
necessary  to  maintain  those  compulsory  meosures,  a  great  agitation  was  roused 
among  the  peasants,  for  they  believed  that  on  their  aide  they  were  releaaed  from 
all  obligations  to  the  nobiltfey.  A  responsive  quiver  was  felt  throu^out  the 
empire;  even  the  disturbances  in  the  Ukraine  of  tlie  year,  17R7-1768.  w^n^  infln- 
eaced  by  it.  ¥oi  the  first  time  the  peasants  were  overcome  by  mistrust  of  the 
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nobles,  whom  they  accused  of  keeping  theui  in  slavery  in  defiance  of  the  Czar's 
wilL  This  idea  came  more  prominently  forward  under  Alexander  II,  and  has  not 
lieen  aitirely  dissipated  to-day. 

Catherine  would  certainly  have  lightened  the  yoke  of  serfdom.  But  on  the 
one  hand  the  solution  of  tins  (question  was  then  far  too  difficult;  on  ilie  oilier 
hand  she  had  just  heeu  divcrttMl  from  that  idea  by  the  barbarism  of  the  empire, 
and  altered  her  views  surprisingly  in  1768.  Instead  of  uUeviaiiiig  the  lot  of 
the  peasants,  she  extended  the  pierogatives  of  the  landowners,  conceded  to  them 
the  most  extensive  jurisdiction,  forbade  the  peasants  to  impeach  their  lords,  and 
allowed  tho  lonls  to  send  their  serfs  to  Siberia.  Catln  riue,  who  erased  the  word 
rah  (slave)  from  the  liu^siaii  dictionary,  reduced  to  serfdom  a  million  and  a  half 
peasants  in  Little  Eussia  (of.  abuve,  p.  562).  Tlie  sanguinary  revolt  of  the  Ukraine 
peasants  under  Qonta  and  Selisnjak  in  1767-1768,  just  at  the  time  when  the 
abolition  of  serMom  was  heing  discussed,  completely  destroyed  the  Czarina's 
pleasure  in  reforms,  since  she  was  indignant  at  the  rn:elties  perpetrated  there, 
and  she  entirely  cliati<jed  her  atlilude,  as  the  dangerous  and  santjiiinary  rebellion 
of  Pugatcbef  fully  occupied  her  attention.  Although  tlie  Kussian  nobility  in  the 
balk  was  hardly  worth  more  than  the  peasantry,  yet  it  helped  the  state  to  keep 
the  savage  peasantry  in  check,  and  might  be  regarded  therefore  as  part  of  the  state 
machinery.  Catherine's  liln  ral  notions  received  a  still  ruder  shock  when,  in  tlie 
course  of  the  French  devolution,  that  very  people,  for  whose  welfare  and  fre«  flom 
men  liad  written  and  toiled  indefatigably,  perpetrated  hideous  atrocities.  GoutaL, 
Selisnjak,  and  the  JacobinSj  Umani  and  the  storm  of  the  Bastile,  gave  her  moch 
food  for  meditatioD.  Her  opinion  was  that  the  people  did  not  deserve  liberty. 
Then  her  reactionary  efforts  began.  She  destroyed  socialistic  books  and  ordered 
their  autlmrs  to  be  watclied  and  their  correspondence  opened.  She  broke  off 
relations  with  i'rance,  banished  all  Frenchmen  who  were  supporters  of  the  Kevo- 
lution,  and  received  the  imigris  with  open  arms.  Catherine  did  aot,  however, 
en^lj  sacrifice  her  libwal  ideas ;  the  peasants  were  <ml j  temporari^  in  disfavour 
with  her.  She  gave  the  nobUity  a  sort  of  constitution  according  to  districts ;  to 
the  towns  self-goveniment  and  private  jurisdiction,  and  special  privileges  to  the 
merchants.  The  nobility  at  tiiat  periotl  enjoyed  her  peculiar  favour.  She  thought 
the  king's  cause  was  the  nobles'  cause ;  no  nobility,  no  monarch. 

AItlM>ngh  Oatherine  would  not  abolish  serfdom,  she  was  at  least  tiying  to 
prepare  for  its  abolition.  She  saw  that  the  culture  of  the  nation  must  first  be 
raised,  before  its  condition  was  ameliorated,  and  she  tlirew  herself  heart  and  soul 
into  the  task  of  raising  the  standard  of  schools  and  education.  In  this  effort  she 
was  much  helped  by  Ivan  J.  Betzkoy,  who  had  been  educated  abroad.  Like  Peter 
the  Qreat,  she  founded  schools,  academies  of  science  and  art,  and  edncatiooal 
establishments.  There  was  room,  for  example,  for  some  hundreds  of  well-born 
girls  in  the  Smolna  convent,  and  the  immen3e  educational  institute  {wospytat- 
ehiyj  dom)  for  destitute  cliildren  n)used  the  admiration  of  N^apoleon  I.  She  com- 
missioned Diderot  to  prepare  a  i<>cheme  for  a  system  of  secondary  schools.  But, 
unlike  Peter  the  Great,  she  contemplated  the  education  of  the  masses,  and,  there* 
fore,  set  more  thoroughly  to  woric  She  not  only,  in  1775,  ordered  the  "  colleges 
of  general  supervision  "  in  the  separate  governments  to  provide  for  the  foundation 
of  schools  in  every  large  town,  and  in  1781  built  in  Petersburg  seven  schools 
containing  one  class  only,  which  xuimediaLciy  received  tour  iiuudred  and  eighty- 
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six  scholars,  but  also  Qominated,  in  17S2,  a  special  committee  for  the  establishment 
of  national  schools.  At  the  head  of  the  comtniasion,  it  is  true,  was  placed  Peter 
Savadovskij,  who  in  spile  of  bis  learning  was  very  indolent,  but  he  had  efficient 

scholars  at  his  side,  amonf?  them  the  "lUvrian"  school-director  Theodor  von 
Jankovics  sent  by  the  emperor  Joseph  II,  in  1782,  who  elaborated  a  new  cur- 
riculum and  wrote  text-books.  The  Kussian  Kosodavlef  published  tweuty-eiglit 
school-books.  Thtte  were  modest  beginnings;  no  village  school  had  yet  been 
erected.  But  the  National  School  Ordinance  of  Au^ni'it  5,  1786,  made  school 
reform  oltligntory  on  the  wliole  of  Ilussia.  The  French  educational  system  was 
the  eniiiress's  ideal  in  this;  the  emperor  Joseph,  whom  she  liad  met  at  the 
beginning  of  July,  1780,  ia  Mohilef  (p.  170)  iulluenced  her  in  this  direction,  since 
he  too  was  under  the  spell  of  the  French  enlightenment.  At  the  advice  of  the 
princess  Dashkov,  Catherine  founded  in  1783,  on  the  model  of  the  French,  a 
Russian  Academy,  which  was  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  "  drawing  up  rules  for 
orthography,  preparing  a  Russian  grammar  and  pro!»ody,  and  of  encouraging 
the  study  of  Kussian  history."  The  Kussian  Academy  stood,  therefore,  independ- 
ently by  the  side  of  Ae  Academy  nf  Sdenoes,  whose  director  was  also  the  princess 
from  1783>1796 ;  the  former  was  incorporated  in  the  latter  as  a  second  division 
as  recently  as  1855.  The  Russian  Academy  set  about  the  preimation  of  a  Bnssian 
dictionary.  The  princess  Dashkov  edited  three  lettt^rs;  the  empress  composed  an 
appendix  to  the  first  volume.  Both  academies  performed  meritorious  services  iu 
elevating  the  progress  of  science  in  Russia. 

Catherine's  literary  activity  had  many  phases.  When  Princess  Dashkov  in 
1783-1785  published  "  the  Companion  "  (Ssobmjedttik  or  "  Conver8ati<»ial  Guide 
for  Friends  of  Rus.sian  Literature")  the  empress  composed  for  it  some  anonymous 
sketches  of  a  satirical  character.  She  also  wrote  treatises,  tales,  and  plays.  Thus 
she  glorified  in  "  Olcg"  the  first  campaign  of  the  Russians  against  Constantiuuple ; 
her  court  bandmaster  Guiseppe  Sard  composed  choruses  for  this  piece.  In  the 
piece  called  " Gore-bogatyr "  or  the  "Hero  of  Misfortunes"  she  ridiculed  Gusta- 
vus  III  of  Sweden  (Giambattista  Martini  set  tlie  work  to  music).  Other  works 
from  her  pen  are  "The  Siberian  Shamans,"  "  I)t'rt  iv<!r.'^,"  "The  Blinded,"  "  Woe  for 
the  Times."  For  her  grandsons  Aiexamler  and  Coustantiue  she  wrote  "  Tlie 
Grandmothefs  Alphabet^"  and  "  The  Library,"  which  was  printed  in  Berlin.  She 
collected  linguistic  notes,  spent  time  on  archeology  and  mythology,  and  extracted 
chronicles.  She  was  fond  of  history,  especially  Russian.  "  No  history  supplies 
better  and  greater  men  than  ours;  I  love  it  to  infatuation,"  she  wrote  to  Diderot, 
An  imperishable  monument  of  her  genius  is  to  be  found  in  her  numeix>us  letters, 
which  testify  to  her  grace,  her  good  breeding,  her  great  intellect  and  literary  talent^ 
as  well  as  to  her  sparkling  wit  and  sensibility.  She  wrote  with  equal  facflity 
(though,  it  must  be  owned«  with  equal  incorrectness)  in  Russian,  (iierman,  and 
Frericli  Her  French  letters,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Abb<5  Jean  Siffrein 
Maury,  surpassed  even  tliose  of  Voltaire.  For  music  alone  she  had  no  talent. 
She  commissioned  many  translators  and  paid  them  well,  as  Peter  the  Great  had 
formerly  done.  As  a  patroness  of  h^lea  ktiret  she  brought  distinguished  poets» 
artists,  philosophers,  and  scholars  to  her  court,  nt  which  a  high  intt  lie*  tual  tone 
prevailed.  Many  famous  contemporaries  visited  her  there,  among  them  Voltaire 
and  T)iderot.  Witli  liuron  Melehior  Grimm  (1 72*3-1807)  she  once  conversed  for 
seven  hours  without  interruption  on  scientitic  i^uestions.    He  was  her  art  and  lit- 
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erary  agent  in  Fnnoe,  and  bongbt  for  her  books,  works  of  ait,  and  oolleetiona. 

Voltaire  was  her  intellectual  tnodel.  Liberal  and  tasteful,  alie  adorned  8nd< 
enriched  St.  Petersburg  with  works  of  art  and  splendid  buildings  of  eveiy  sort* 
She  loved  brilliance  and  a  luxury  hitliertu  unknown  in  llussia. 

She  also  iMiirouwetl  tlie  liu!>t>iau  scholars  and  poets.  Even  in  her  day,  Bussian 
literature  showed  a  list  of  famoos  names ;  the  Russian  drama  was  created  at  thia 
time:  The  empress  had  a  great  share  in  rousiug  the  self-consciousness  of  Uie 
nation.  Although  a  German  princess  by  birth,  she  felt  herself  a  Russian.  She 
said  in  jest  to  thn  physirian  who  opened  one  of  her  veins,  "Thnt  i?  bpttcr;  the 
last  drop  of  German  blood  is  gone."  The  Russian  party  might  have  seen  that  it 
was  possible  to  be  a  lefonDerand  remain  a  tnie  Russian.  A  number  of  Buasiaii 
newspapers  sprung  up,  and  the  national  litoutuie  of  Russia  now  flowed  in  a  broad 
stream.  In  short,  the  culture  of  East  Europe  rose,  at  least  in  the  higher  circle* 
of  society,  to  heights  of  which  the  most  sanguine  had  never  dreamed.  It  vm» 
also  greatly  to  the  honour  of  Catherine  that  she  employed  the  Church  in  the 
cause  of  culture.  Site  completed  a  step,  on  which  Peter  the  Great  did  not  venture, 
namely,  the  confiscation  of  the  estates  of  the  Church.  The  Russian  monastaiies- 
were  enormously  wealthy.  They  had  been  spared  even  by  the  Tartar,  and  their 
property  had  grown  from  oentury  century.  The  ninnbtT  of  their  members 
am  ounted  to  more  than  a  million  ;  the  Convent  at  Troizko-Sergiev,  at  Moscow 
alone,  had  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand.  Catherine  now  appointed  a  board, 
which  placed  all  Church  estates  under  one  government.  The  convents  rseeiTed 
f*>!  i  \('ry  male  member  a  rouble  and  a  half;  from  the  surplus,  schoob,  hospitala^ 
and  other  cliaritaMe  institutions  were  to  be  erected. 

Catherine  tlivide*!  the  Russian  state  into  difjtricts,  in  order  to  improve  tiie 
administration  and  facilitate  supervision,  ana  Lhua  created  forty  governments. 
During  her  reign  large  traets  of  land  were  settled,  mostly  with  colonists  from  th» 
Weet^  among  them  many  (Germans.  The  number  of  the  population  of  the  king- 
dom rose  under  her  to  forty  millions,  which  was  due  not  only  to  the  colonisation 
and  incorporation  of  various  regions,  but  also  to  the  circumstance  that  she  paid 
attention  to  public  sanitation  and  among  other  things  introduced  vaccination. 
She  founded  many  towns,  several  of  which  bear  her  name  (Jekaterinodar,  =  grad,. 
sslav),  oonstmcted,  like  Peter,  canals  and  roads,  and  promoted  trade  and 
industries. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Russia  that  through  the  advorney  of  her  great  ( v.arina  the 
warming  rays  of  Western  culture  shone  on  her  longer  than  formerly  \uider  Pet^ 
the  Great  for  the  military  strength  and  political  influence  of  Rtnaia  grew  with 
the  progresa  of  her  civilization.   In  spite  of  the  great  services  of  Catherine  we 

must  not  forget  that  she  only  built  on  the  foundation  which  Peter  I  had  laid. 
Peter  the  Great  had  roused  Russia  fmm  a  secular  n|\athy,  and  his  task  was  the 
greater.  He  did  almost  everything  himself.  Catherine  worked  mainly  through 
her  statesmen;  her  greatest  gift  was  her  knack  of  gathering  splendid  men  round 
her.  She  was  aware  of  this,  and  just  enough  to  admit  it  openly  and-  to  give  the 
precedence  to  Peter  the  Great.  When  the  French  artist  Maur.  Et^  Falconet  at  her 
command  after  17^6  eKernted  a  colossal  equestrian  statue  in  honour  of  him,  she 
placed  the  insoription  on  it:  "Ekaterina  wtoraja  Petru  Pierwomu"  (The  Second 
to  the  First). 

If  she  did  good  service  in  the  domain  of  culture,  her  political  and  militaij 
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nicoeases  (pp.  589-685)  wen  equally  great  Heie  too  she  was  favonred  by  fortunft 

in  so  far  that  the  neighbouring  empires  of  Sweden,  Poland,  Prussia,  and  Turkey 
were  partly  weak,  partly  decaying.  She  know  )!ow  to  make  full  use  of  this  favour- 
able position  of  politics  and  to  pxtond  tlw.  iron  tiers  of  the  empire  more  widely 
than  had  been  the  case  snice  the  days  of  Ivan  IV. 

Her  favoarites  were  to  same  extent  highly  gifted  men,  to  whose  suggestioik 
Catherine  may  have  bem  indebted  for  many  an  aot»  ascribed  to  her  own  invent- 
ive powers;  they  were  m  capaldu  in  the  field  as  in  the  works  of  peace.  The 
position  of  Liver  \vas  then  almost  regarded  an  a  court  iippointment  and  cost  the 
Itussiau  state  many  uallioas.  Tliere  were  the  brothers  Orlov,  especially  Gregory, 
Alexander  Vaseiltachikov,  Gregory  Potemkin,  Feter  Savadoveki,  iVatt'  Bimsky' 
Korssakof,  Ivan  J.  DmitrijeT-Mamonov,  Platon  Sulofse.  It  is  perhaps  an'SKOtise 
for  Catherine's  weaknesso'^  and  sensualitv  that  in  her  days  such  conduct  was  nni- 
versai.  But  while  other  sovereigns  were  taken  up  with  sensuality,  she  worked 
indefatigably ;  from  early  morning  until  late  into  the  night  slie  attended  to  tlie 
bnsiaess  of  the  empire.  No  weariness  ever  came  over  her  eye  or  band ;  she  vrrotfr 
and  read  without  stint  ''I- bare  been  working  for  some  time  like  a  hone^  she' 
wrote  once  to  Grimm,  "and  my  secretaries  no  longer  are  sufficient;  I  must- 
increase  their  number?.  I  am  a  mere  scribbler.  Never  have  I  written  so  much." 
And  again  shortly  before  her  death  sha  wrote,  "  Even  in  sleep  1  am  composing^ 
long  ohapters."  Her  people  readily  forgave  her  any  failings  in  view  of  her  ser- 
vices ;  they  regarded  her  as  a  mother,  and  gave  her  the  title  "  Catherine  the  Great,, 
mother  of  the  oountry She  only  assumed  the  last  title.  Even  foieigners 
admired  her.  She  won  the  liifjh  esteem  of  Count  S^ur,  the  French  ambassador 
at  her  court ;  tiie  iuteilectual  and  witty  Karl  Prince  von  Ligne  was  charmed  by 
her  oonversation.  Grimm  called  Petersburg  the  capital  of  glory  and  immor- 
tality, and  Voltaire,  who  dabbed  Catherine  the  Semiiami  of  the  North,  mote^ 
"Ceat  dn  Nord  aujouid'hui,  qne  nous  vient  la  Inmibre.'* 


1>;  PROGBBSS  AND  REACTION  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CeNTUBY 

(n)  From  Paid  T  to  Xicholas  I. — The  struf^^^l  '  l^otwcen  progre'^s  and  reac- 
tion, between  light  and  darkness  iu  Kussia  was  far  from  beiuL;  ended.  Paul  I, 
son  and  successor  of  Catherine,  a  stern  and  gloomy  ruler,  held  t^uitc  different 
views  from  his  mother.  Enlightenment  and  liberty  were  to  him  synonymous 
with  revolutior.  I  :  >  most  pressing  duty  was  to  bar  the  frontier  of  his  empire 
against  Western  Euni|>e.  He  forbade  the  introduction  of  books  from  the  West, 
did  not  weicume  forei.[;ners  into  the  country,  recalled  the  Russians  who  were 
travelling,  supervised  the  press  and  the  theatre,  and  expunged  from  the  othcial 
language  the  words  totUU  and  oUoyen.  In  order  to  increase  the  respect  paid  to 
the  crown  ho  ordered  that  carriages  should  stop  when  he  passed  by ;  men  and 
women  were  bound  to  fall  on  their  knees,  iu  dirt  or  in  snow.  The  follow- 
ing saying  was  put  into  his  mouth,  "There  is  no  honourable  person  in  iiussia 
except  the  man  with  whom  I  am  speaking,  and  that  so  long  only  as  I  am  speak- 
ing with  him."  Be  and  his  contemporary  the  emperor  Francis  of  Austria  were 
the  champions  of  reaction  in  Europe.  He  had  not  been  the  favourite  of  his 
mother;  she  would  gladly  have  passed  him  over  and  raised  his  sons  at  once  ta 
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the  throne.  She  had  taken  the  best  steps  to  provide  for  the  eduoatioii  of  hei 
two  grandsons,  Alexander  and  Con'^tHntine ;  when  Diderot  refused  the  task, 
Fr^d^ric  Laharpe  (1754-1838)  undertook  the  duty.  If  Paul  had  traces  iu  him  of 
Alexej  Petrovitch,  his  soos  were  once  more  libeifdly  inclined.  Aa  an  antagoaist 
to  hu  mother,  he  treated  hex  favourites  haiBbly.  After  1796  he  became  a  leae* 
ti«raar7,  a  tyraat  capable  of  anything,  and  he  was  liable  to  fits  of  insanity.  These 
were,  perhaps,  the  chief  oausps  of  the  conspiracy  formed  at  the  instigation  of 
the  English  ambassador,  bir  Cliarles  Whitworth,  Count  Panin.  and  Admiral  de 
Ribas.  Paul  feU  a  victim  to  it  in  the  uight  of  the  23d  (11)  to  24th  (12)  March, 
1801. 

His  son  Alexander  I  reigned  at  first  in  a  liberal  ^irit,  and  Burrounded  himself 

with  men  of  the  same  views ;  among  them  his  secretary  of  state,  ^fichael  ?p<>r- 
anskij,  was  conspicuous.  Magnanimous  plans  were  proposed,  and  the  cinpernr 
himself  spoke  oi  the  burden  of  an  absolute  monarchy.  There  was  a  wish  to  iulro- 
dttce  leforms  on  the  Engliah  model,  or,  as  Speranskij  suggested,  in  imitation  of  tke 
French  constitution.  People  talked,  as  Catherine  had  once  done,  of  "  the  rights  of 
the  gubjer'ts,  and  tlu-  tiuty  of  the  government,"  and  of  th^-  abolition  of  serfdom  :  and 
a  sum  of  a  million  roubles  yearly  was  laid  aside  ni  order  to  buy  estates  witli  serls 
for  the  crown.  The  German  nobility  oi  Ksthonia,  Courland,  and  Livonia  took  the 
first  step  by  the  emancipation  of  the  Lettio  and  Ethonian  Reris.  l%e  ooerciTO 
measures  were  repealed,  the  frootter  opened,  the  Secret  Chancery  "  as  well  as 
corporal  punishment  for  nobles,  citizens,  priests,  and  chureli  officials  abolislied. 
Schools  and  universities  were  founded,  and  the  empire  was  divided  into  six  edu- 
cational districts.  In  place  of  the  old  boards  dating  from  the  days  of  Peter,  real 
miniatriea  and  a  Conndl  of  State  wta»  created  fM  the  first  time. 

Alexander  thus  reigned  "aoeordii^  to  tiie  prindples  and  after  the  heart  of 
Catherine  "  until  1812,  when  he  suddenly  changed  his  views.  The  enemies  of  free- 
dom, the  Church  once  more  at  their  head,  strained  every  nen'^e  to  overthrow 
Speranskij  and  restore  the  old  order  of  things.  Kvea  the  great  historian  Nikola] 
Karamsin  recommended  serfdom  and  autocracy  in  h\s  memour  on  "  Ancient  and 
Modem  Bussia."  Others  also  recommended  the  same  policy.  Speranskij  iras 
overthrown  from  a  **  wounded  feeliQg  of  disappointed  inclination  ; "  Count  Alexej 
Araktshejev,  an  apostle  of  slavpry,  as  an  all-powerful  favourite,  guided  the 
affairs  of  government.  AlexandL-r  luinself  fell  more  and  more  under  the  iniiueuce 
of  Metternich ;  he  became  the  founder  of  the  Holy  Alliance  (VoL  VTII),  and 
visited  the  Congresses  at  Carlsbad,  Laibach,  and  Verona;  in  short,  he  became 
a  reactionary,  if  not  at  heart,  at  least  iu  act.  A  sort  of  religious  melancholy 
seized  him.  In  Paris  he  frequented  circles  which  were  devoted  to  mysticism. 
The  terrible  ravages  and  unspeakable  nii.sfortune  which  followed  in  the  traiu  of 
the  Napoleonic  wars  strengthened  this  feeling.  The  government  of  Russia  mean- 
while was  conducted  in  the  sense  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  Smenoes,  even  medians 
and  astronomy,  were  adapted  to  the  phraaeolcgy  of  the  Bible;  the  earth  was  not 
admitted  to  move  around  the  sun.  But  the  opposition  to  the  government  now 
strengthened.  On  the  one  hand  the  eilorts  of  Peter  the  Great,  of  Catherine 
and  Alexander  himself  in  the  cause  of  civilization  had  not  been  wasted ;  on  the 
othor  hand  the  wars  of  liberation,  which  led  the  Russian  armies  westward,  oroiulit 
the  Russian  nation  into  closer  relations  with  the  West.  Not  merely  the  officers, 
who  came  back  to  tib«r  hcnnei  in  1815  as  thorough  free-thinkos,  but  even 
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the  privates  rrtunied  influmced  hj  these  viem  And  just  as  in  the  West  secret 
societies  were  formed,  which  aim^  at  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  order  of 
things  (Vol.  VIII),  so  there  arose  in  Russia  secret  leagues,  for  examjjle  tho 
"  Society  occulte,"  which  was  divided  after  1820  into  the  Southern  and  the 
Northern  leagues ;  the  programme,  mainly  of  an  economic  nature,  had  as  its  goal 

*  the  emancipalaon  of  Russia.  If  Alexander  in  his  lattw  days  complained  of  the 
ingratitude  of  men,  he  was  right  as  regards  Russia.  No  government  was  more 
liTtcral  than  his  at  first  He  had  ouly  heen  deterred,  like  his  grandmother,  by  the 
experiences  wliich  he  was  fated  lo  undergo  among  his  own  people. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander  1  (at  Taganrog,  on  December  1, 1825)  Constan- 
tine  as  the  eUer  hrothw  would  have  had  the  next  claim  to  the  throne,  had  he  not 
formally  renounced  it  in  1820  and  1822,  in  order  to  be  able  to  many  a  Polish 
countess,  Johanna  Grudzinska.  Tlie  idea  that  Nicholas  had  learnt  nothing  of 
this  before  Liu;  memorable  December  days  of  the  year  1825  is  no  longer  tenable 
after  the  fresh  materials  collected  by  Th.  Schiemann  ("  The  Murder  of  Paul  and 
the  Accession  of  Nicholas  L"  Berlin,  1902).  The  homage  paid  by  the  younger 
brother  to  Constantine,  who  was  stayiog  in  Warsaw,  was  a  rash  act  chiefly  due  to 
Count  Milomdovitch,  the  militar}*  governor-general  of  St.  Petersliiirg  at  that 
time,  and  it  cost  trouble  enough  to  cancel  it  in  the  days  between  the  9lh  and  the 
24th  December,  1825.  There  is  accordingly  no  need  to  suppose  noble  contest. of 
magnanimity  between  the  two  brotheia.  But  the  idea  of  freedom  had  already 
Btmck  root  so  deeply  under  Alexander  I,  that  the  supporters  of  a  Constitution, 
who  liad  been  secretly  organised  since  1816,  especially  in  tho  corps  of  officers, 
wished  to  use  the  opportunity  of  placing  the  liberal-minded  Constantine  on  the 
throne.  The  rumour  wa^  s[)road  that  (kinstantiue's  renunciation  was  only  ficti- 
tious ;  that  he  was  being  kept  a  prisoner  at  Wanaw.  The  boops  shouted  "  Long 
live  Constantine  1 "  and  when  the  cry  "  Loi^  live  the  Constitution  1 "  mingled  with 
itk  the  troops  thought  that  it  was  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Constantine. 

Nicholas  T  crushed  the  rebellion  on  the  26th  of  December,  1825,  with  great 
firmness.  Several  "  Decabrists "  were  executed  and  many  exiled.  Possibly  that 
was  one  of  the  reasons  why  Nicholas  was  throughout  his  whole  reign  a  sworn 
enemy  of  popular  liberty.  A  man  of  iron  strength  of  diaiacter  and  energy,  he 
was,  with  his  immense  stature  and  commanding  presence,  the  personification  of 
absolutism.  Put  he  was  fully  alive  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  which  his 
great  position  threw  upon  him,  and  lie  devoted  nil  hi;?  powers  to  the  nfTairs  of  the 
country.  His  first  attention  wa^  given  to  the  publication  of  the  legal  code.  His 
government  aimed  at  ''stopping  the  rotation  of  the  earth,"  as  Lamartine  aptly 
puts  It  He  recognised  no  peoples  or  nations,  only  cabinets  and  States.  The 
press  was  therefore  once  more  gagged,  printing-offices  were  wntf  lird  and  schools 
were  placed  under  strict  supervision.  The  government's  mistrust  of  education 
was  so  great  that  all  lecture  courses  on  philosophy  were  intrusted  to  the  clergy. 

.  £ven  the  Church  was  watched,  and  the  emperor's  adjutant,  Frotassov,  a  general 
of  husaaia,  was  attached  to  the  Holy  Synod  as  FTOcuiator-General,  and  for  twenty 
years  conducted  the  business  of  the  Church  on  a  military  system.  But  the  move- 
ment towards  civilization  and  liberty  did  not  fail  to  have  some  influence  even  on 
this  iron  despot ;  for  he  advocated  throughout  his  whole  life  the  abolition  of  serf- 
dom, and  allowed  even  the  peasants  to  acquire  property.   And  when  in  1858  he 
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bronglit  upon  himself  the  Crimean  W  ar,  and  was  defeated,  the  conviction  dawned 
upuu  him  thai  hh  autocratic  system  was  duomed  to  fail.  The  pecalation  in  the 
ttrmy,  the  Tenality  of  tlte  officials,  and  the  igMmDoe  of  tiie  SMSses  once  man 
'weie  the  eemes  <rf  an  unmitigated  defeat.  But  Nicholas  wonld  aoooer  have  died 
than  ch;)n<^p  ?;}'^tcm,  simse  he  held  the  BMstairan  idaa  that  no  man  of  ohaaantw 
will  modify  hjs  views. 

The  misery  which  the  Crimean  War  entailed  on  Russia  and  the  disillasions  of 
the  people  were  vented  in  pitMtc  manifestatioiiB  against  the  goveTomentb  PaUie 
opiniou  then  for  the  first  ttme  awoke  in  Russia  and,  ae  a  powerful  aiember  of  the 
State,  niisod  its  voico  n;'ainst  the  rulers  both  on  and  by  the  throne.  Since  the 
newspapers  were  watched  by  the  censor,  various  manifestoes  were  dia'scrainated 
in  manuscript.  The  voice  of  the  people  could  no  longer  be  so  easily  suppressed. 
Literature  also  hod  in  these  days  been  widely  devdoped  in  spite  of  the  atrietness 
of  the  goremment 

(h)  Russin  sinrf.  AUxnndcr  11.  —  The  collapse  of  the  system  of  Nicliolas  was 
followed  by  the  liberal  rule  of  his  son  Alexander  II.  He  was  the  first  ruler  of 
Russia  since  t598  who  was  able  to  mount  the  tbione  of  bis  fathers  in  peace.  His 
fother,  who  bad  fslt  in  bis  own  case  the  want  (tf  a  good  edaeation,  procuied  the 
best  teacliers  for  his  son,  and  it  was  fortunate  for  Russia  that  the  celebrated  poet 
Shukovsky  directed  the  training  of  Alexander  and  filled  his  soul  with  ]>hi!an- 
tbropic  impulses.  Alexander  saw  clearly  the  defects  of  his  predecessor,  but  also 
understood  that  a  thoroi^h  xetonn  was  otily  possible  after  the  abelHion  of  aeif- 
dom,  and  he  therefoie  resolutely  set  himself  to  carry  this  out.  He  was  spuiied 
on  by  the  example  of  the  neighbouring  empire  of  Austria,  where  the  emancipatioa 
of  the  «ferfs  had  been  carried  out  in  1781  ;  the  better  class  of  Russians  had  long 
felt  it  to  be  a  disgrace  to  their  country  that  slavery  still  flourished  tliexe.  It  was 
necessary  to  go  cautiously  to  work,  and  above  all  to  win  the  nobility  for  the  canae. 
The  Qmr  therefore  aeted  in  a  wise  and  noUe  manner  when  be  expressed  tiie  wish 
that  the  nobles  thoold  take  the  wotk  of  emaiu  i[)ating  the  serfs  iuto  their  own 
hands.  There  were,  however,  only  a  few  who  i>ledged  themselves  to  the  Czar's 
idea.  Among  these  were  the  conscientious  Kostovzof  Levschin,  who  prepared  an 
historical  accouut  of  serfdom  in  Russia  (Krepostnoje  pratvo),  and  the  indefatigable 
8eige}  St.  Lanskoy  and  13shevsltin.  The  Grand  Duke  Oonstantine  entered  on 
that  plan  with  great  enilaisiasm;  the  Grand  Du<  liess  Heleae  Pavlovna  emanci- 
pated in  IS  jD  the  serfs  of  the  estates  rnmpriscd  in  her  appanage.  All  were  unani- 
mous on  the  (juestiou  of  emancipation,  only  there  was  a  division  of  opinion,  as 
previously  under  (Jatherine  11,  uu  the  point  whether  the  land  should  be  given  to 
the  peasants  as  fireebold.  A  secret  committee  was  appointed  by  the  emperor. 
Since  this  did  not  make  any  progress  with,  its  labours,  a  higher  board,  known  as 
the  Chief  Commission,  met,  cnmposed  of  more  tmstworthy  ni  'filMTS.  But  even 
yet  the  opposition  was  too  strong.  Its  leader,  Prince  Alexej  Orlov,  asserted  that 
he  would  rather  cut  off  his  hand  than  sign  the  charter  of  emancipatiou.  I'inaUy 
a  Supreme  Commission  was  appointed ;  this,  being  vigorously  suppoiied  by  the 
whole  press,  finally  completed  the  work.  The  imp^riid  vescript  of  March  8, 1861, 
proclaimed  the  emancipation  of  the  serf^  on  private  estates  and  of  the  domestic 
slaves.  By  this  edict  more  than  twenty-three  millions  received  their  liberty. 
The  peasants  were  req,uired  merely  to  pay  a  reasonable  sum  for  their  holdings, 
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-which  now  became  their  property.  The  rejoicings  of  the  people  were  boundless, 
Wbenffvr  the  Our  tpfnand  ha  wbb  greeted  and  ohaered  as  theXibenktor.  la  the 
jtu  1864  he  enanc^ted  also  the  peAsants  in  folaad  and  Transeauoaoia,  ai|d 
in  1866  the  peasants  on  the  imperial  demesnes,  and  restricted  the  infliction  of 

<SOrp<>r  il  punishment. 

Jnow  for  the  first  time  farther  reforms  oouM  be  carried  out.  The  judicial  sys- 
tem was  sepaated  finam  the  ezeeatare  and  reoi^anised,  trial  by  jury  was  intro- 
dnced  and  the  taxation  leguhted.  The  economic  conditbn  aiid  the  productive 
power  of  the  empire  increased  rafodly.  The  Czar,  as  has  recently  been  discov- 
ered, even  thought  seriously  of  ^ranting  a  constitutional  government ;  liis 
untimely  assaseination  prevented  Iiim  from  carrying  out  his  scheme.  He  gave 
the  governments  a  sort  of  autonomy,  and  established  in  every  district  an  iude- 
pendsutly  eleoisd  distriot  diet,  and  a  proinnoaal  diel  (ZemetTo)  above  that  in 
every  govwiment.    Universal  conscription  was  now  introduced. 

It  was  now  possible  to  take  serious  steps  toward  spreading  culture  among  the 
people.  It  is  true  thnt  out  df  a  budgot  of  443,670,171  ruul>lrs  in  l<sti7  only 
7,2o5,8i-Jc  liad  been  upplied  to  educational  puipu^es.  I>ut  the  hguies  gradually 
rose,  and  thousands  of  schools  were  founded.  On  the  whole,  even  in  the  depart- 
ment of  public  education  a  more  liberal  spirit  prevailed.  In  the  year  1863  a 
JiWral  statute  was  passed  for  the  universitiiis.  Russia  had  seldom  had  a  inore 
philanthropic  nionartMi.  And  yet  the  life  of  this  Cznr.  whose  motto  was  "  Jus- 
tice, light,  and  freedom,"  was  frequently  attempted.  Just  as  the  rustic  population 
of  the  Bitssian  provinces  Inmishes  the  best  imaginable  material  for  new  reUgious 
sects,  so  the  half 'educated  world  of  Roaaia  k  a  fefrtile  soil  for  eveiy  sort  of  "'great 
ideas."  The  students  especially,  who  were  scrtipulously  prevented  from  receiv- 
ing a  sound,  intellectual  discipline,  were  often  led  astray  by  sens*  less  oppression 
and  still  more  senseless  reforms.  The  Czar,  while  in  the  imperial  summer  gar- 
den, was  shot  at  by  a  student,  Demetrius  (April  16, 1866).  Alexander  did  not 
•llow  this  to  divert  him  from  the  path  erf  reform.  On  June  6,  1867.  a  Pole, 
Anton  Beresovsky,  aimed  at  him,  although  he  had  bestowed  benefits  on  the  Poles. 
The  folly  of  such  inexperienced  youths  was  outdone  by  the  brutality  of  the 
lx>lioe,  which  provoked  the  greatest  indignation.  Nihilist  societies  with  wide- 
spread branches  were  founded  at  home  and  abroad.  Secret  newspapers  were 
published,  terrorism  was  Reached*  new  assassinatiwia  were  attempted,  until 
UnAWy  tlie  Czar  was  bloum  to  pieces  Taj  a  bomb  thrown  under  his  caxru^ 
(Marcli  i:^, 

It  was  a  grriat  blow  fur  the  free-thinking  party,  for  the  supporters  of  despot- 
ism and  brute  force  were  right  when  tliey  asserted  that  the  people  did  not  yet 
Icnow  the  proper  use  of  liberty.   The  representatives  of  this  reactionary  move* 

ment,  Tvan  Aksakov  the  Slavophil  and  l^fichail  Katkof,  acquired  more  influence, 

especially  sinc^  they  hat!  been  able  to  im]»ross  on  the  educated  sections  of  the 
pwple  the  idea  thai  ab??olutiBm,  orthodoxy,  and  many  barbarous  customs  of  the 
people,  wliich  it  was  propuaed  to  eruthcale,  belonged  to  the  essence  of  Kussian, 
and  in  fact  erf  Slavooie,  lifie.  When,  therefore,  Alexander's  son,  Alexander  III,  had 
momited  the  throne,  they  became  all  powerful,  more  especially  their  associate 
Constantine  Pobiedonostev,  \vh<>  has  been  1 'roc nra tor-General  of  tlie  IToly  Synod 
einoe  1880.  The  ship  of  state  was  once  more  steered  into  the  vortex  of  reaction. 
It  has  kept  on  this  course  for  the  most  part  even  under  his  suocessor 
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VksbolaB  n,  who  lias  been  od  the  throne  aince  1894.   Whether  a  bendloeiH 

programme  of  reform  may  spring  from  the  grievous  disputes  and  Jeaderless  dis- 
turbances which  the  uuliappy  aud  always  unpopular  war  with  Japan  (1^04- 
1905)  has  conjured  up  in  the  interior  of  Kussia,  is  at  pret^ut  more  than  doubtfui 
(December,  1905).  It  ia  a  remarkable  fact  that  all  the  Gais,  like  the  Bussian 
nation  itaelf,  have  piteoualy  compkined  of  the  venality  of  the  official  daaa,  and  a 
whole  literature  has  appeared  on  the  subject,  but  no  one  ha*?  seen  that  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  officiftl  class  is  the  outcome  of  the  system.  For  so  long  the 
authorities  start  from  the  idea  that  pubhc  criticism  of  officials  might  endanger 
the  importance  of  llie  gq/wnansot,  there  can  be  no  queation  of  any  improvement 
in  the  state  of  public  life.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ofhciala  on^t  to  reoeive  higher 
salaries  and  security  of  tenure  ;  an  official  can  hardly  be  trustworthy  and  con- 
scientious in  the  long  run  unless  he  is  protected  from  the  caprice  of  bis  saporiom 
and  the  police. 


R  The  Miutabt  and  Folitioal  Suoobssbs  of  Bnssu.  avtb  1680 

WiiiLK  the  sum  total  of  tlie  work  done  by  Russia  in  the  domain  of  culture 
during  her  general  development  was  hardly  sufficient  for  her  own  reqiiirements, 
her  miUtary  and  political  aucceases  were,  cm  the  other  hand,  moat  important, 

although  purchased  by  great  sacrifices.  The  Russian  people  had  stubbornly  sur- 
vived the  Tartar  terrorism,  had  subdued  in  the  sixteenth  century  th^  Tartar 
Khanates  i>f  Kosan  and  Astrakhan,  obtained  possession  of  Siberia,  acquired  lu  the 
seventeenth  century  the  Ukraine,  conquered  under  Peter  the  Great  the  Baltic 
coasts  the  Oaapian,  and  the  Sea  of  Aiav,  and  canied  their  arma  to  Beiaia. 

(a)  The  go-calleil  Oriental  Qi(fstwn.  —  Tn  the  eighteenth  century  the  diplo- 
matists of  Europe  were  much  occupied  by  the  Turkish  or  Oriental  question  in 
addition  to  the  destiny  of  Poland.  A  happy  solution  of  this  problem  waa  a  vitally 
important  task  for  Buaaia.  Some  few  years  after  the  great  defeat  under  the  walls 
of  Vienna  (1683  ;  see  p.  163)  the  victories  of  EngNie  of  Savoy  had  shaken  the 
Turkish  power  to  its  foundations.  As  long  as  a  war  Bgain«t  the  Porte  seemed  a 
dangerous  enterprise,  Hungary,  Austria,  and  Poland  had  be<'n  forced  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  ib  alone ;  in  fact  they  had  been  sometimes  actually  hindered  by  other 
powers.  But  when  after  1718  the  question  of  the  Tarkish  anoceasion  becraie  one 
of  practical  politics,  all  the  powera  announced  their  interest  in  what  they  were 
pleased  to  call  ilu;  Eastern  question,  and  thus  Turkey  bn^  been  a«:  great  a  bone  of 
contention  as  was  Poland  at  nn  earlier  period.  Russia,  France,  and  Englaiul,  who 
hitherto  had  taken  practically  no  share  in  wars  with  Turkey,  now  became  so 
anaceptible  on  this  very  point  that  they  thought  they  alone  had  a  right  to  settle 
the  matter. 

Russia  has  been  often  surprised  by  events  at  a  moment  when  she  was  still  too 
weak  to  discharge  some  great  task  with  which  she  suddenly  found  herself  con- 
fronted ;  but  then,  after  collecting  all  her  forces,  she  has  often  outdistanced  her 
rivalsy  who  had  got  the  start  At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  oentnry,  when 
Poland  and  Austria  dealt  ^ikey  anch  heavy  blows,  Bnssia  was  still  too  nnpiep 
pared  to  think  of  making  war  upon  the  Saltan.  The  war»  which  she  was  com- 
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pelled  to  wage  for  the  poaseasioa  of  the  Ukraiae,  ended  in  1681  with  the  inglorious 
peace  of  Bachtacbiseanil   Then  in  1684  •  joiiit  embaMy  for  Austria  and  Poland 

appeared  in  Moscow  to  induce  the  Czar  to  occupy  the  Crimea,  the  "  right  hand  of 
the  Sultan."  In  1686  John  Sobieski  ceded  the  Ukraine  east  of  the  Dnieper  to 
Moscow,  in  ord«'r  to  secure  its  co-operation  in  his  plan.  War  against  the  Osmans 
was  then  still  regarded  as  a  iioiy  war,  to  which  all  Christian  States  ougiit 
to  feel  themselves  bound;  the  fact  that  the  Polish  king  nevertheless  riebly 
rewarded  Moscow  for  its  services  sli  v.  that  other  motives  besides  those  of  the 
Crusader  were  brought  into  play.  Tlie  Kussian  court,  indeed,  promised  in  that 
treaty  to  attack  the  Crimea;  but  two  expeditions  equipped  for  that  purpose  were 
abortive.  Even  Peter  the  Great  only  succeeded  in  taking  Azov  at  the  second 
attempt  (1696).  By  these  campaigns  he  formally  opened  the  series  of  Bussian 
wars  with  Turkey,  just  as  on  the  west  he  was  the  first  to  ^n  a  firm  footing  in 
P(dand.  When  Peter,  a  year  later,  started  on  his  European  journey,  he  rectivi'd 
congratulations  on  all  sides,  even  in  Polund.  in  Vienna  the  Jesuit  Preiherr 
von  Ludiughausen  brought  into  his  sermon  the  words  that  "  God  would  give  the 
Csar,  as  the  namesake  ^  St  Fster,  the  keys  to  open  the  Sublime  Porte."  But 
Peter  had  more  important  matters  to  settle  first.  It  was  not  untU  after  Poltava 
(1709)  that  he  recurred  to  that  idea.  To  drive  out  the  Osmans  from  Europe  in 
the  name  of  civilization  l)ccame  a  favourite  scheme  of  liis ;  he  saw  many  millions 
of  Christians  of  his  own  faith  pining  under  the  Turkish  yoke  and  fixing  their 
hopes  on  him.  He  was  already  thinking  of  relieving  these  peoples  when  he  sus- 
tained the  reverse  of  1711.  Sunoonded  on  the  Prath»  he  was  compelled  to  resign 
Azov  and  destroy  his  fleet.  Peter  did  not  venture  to  ccmtemplate  a  fourth  war 
against  Turkey. 

Austria  meanwhile  was  still  entangled  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession  (cf. 
Vol.  VII,  p.  495  f.).  The  Hapsbuigs  won,  it  is  true,  whole  regions  by  the  treaty  at 
Posharevatz  (1718) ;  but  twenty  years  had  hardly  passed  before  most  of  the  fruits 
of  these  great  cHorts  and  sacrifices  were  onoe  more  lost.  Russia  filled  the  place  (jf 
the  now  crippled  Poland.  Soon  after  the  promotion  of  Russia  to  the  rank  of  a 
kingdom  (1701),  the  growing  hostility  between  P>randenb\irg  and  Austria  had 
formed  the  political  axis  of  Central  Europe ;  at  the  conferences  of  Vienna  in 
1720  Frederick  Willism  I  was  already  termed  the  most  dangerous  enemy. 
Hardly  any  other  Sta  <  than  Russia  could  he  taken  into  consideration  as  an  ally 
against  the  house  of  HohenzoUern.  The  first  alliance,  tlu  refore,  Ijetween  them  was 
concluded  on  August  fi,  1726.  The  advantage  lay  on  the  side  of  Austria.  The 
Viennese  diplomatists  cautiously  assumed  no  responsibility  towards  Turkey 
except  f<nr  Russian  possessions  in  Europe,  and  suoeeeded  in  strictly  limiting  their 
obli^tions  to  their  ally,  while  the  latter  was  pledged  in  general  terms  to  afford 
assistance  against  the  house  of  Brandenburg.  The  assistance  which  Austria 
voluntarily  extended  to  Russia  on  the  question  of  the  Polish  Succession  was 
■possibly  of  more  value  ;  later,  too,  the  friendly  attitude  of  Austria  in  Polish  mat- 
tars  was  h^hly  useful  to  Russia.  France,  however,  on  the  one  hand  avenged 
herself  for  the  defeat  of  Leszczynski  in  the  Polish  election  of  1735  by  Frederick 
Augustus  II  (Augustus  III)  of  Saxony  by  declaring  war  on  Austria,  and  by 
inciting  to  rel>enion  the  elfictor^  of  ^fiiinz,  Cologne,  Bavaria,  and  the  Palatinate, 
and  on  the  other  hand  by  forcnig  Turkey  into  war  against  Itussia.  T^rged  by 
Austria,  Russia  in  1736  sent  for  the  first  time  her  armies  to  the  West,  and 
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BunnltniaoBsly,  supported  bj  AnUia,lM|pai  a  wwagaiiMi  tli«  Foite^iltor  she  had. 
by  a  tnaty  with  Ftvaia,  giYvni  up  the  conquests  of  ^ter.  This  ommioii  aotiesi  is 

the  more  notewoithy  since  from  the  language  of  the  Basstan  and  Austrian  diplo* 
matists  in  Xiemirov  it  was  clearly  shown  that  both  coniftrif^  had  C<>nstimtinople 
before  their  eyes  as  the  ultimate  goal.  While,  however,  Russia  fought  victoh- 
ously  both  against  France  in  Poland,  and  also  (^jaiost  Turkey,  Austria  was  beatea 
on  both  fields  ol  battk  with  cottsidsvable  losses.  In  the  peace  of  Belgrade  of  1739 
Charles  Vims  forced  to  give  back  Belgrade  nud  Orsova,  with  Servia  and  Wallachia. 
Anna  TvanoxTia,  however,  won  on  the  BLu  k  Sea  a  strip  of  country  between  the 
Bug  aud  the  Dniester.  The  infiuenoe  of  Austria  lienceforth  steadily  declines  in 
the  south,  while  Kussian  intlueuce  rises ;  the  victories  of  Priucc  £Qgcne  in  the 
end  only  benefited  Austria's  neighbonrs. 

It  would  seem  as  if  fear  of  Prussia  bad  erippled  all  the  energies  of  Austria.. 
The  watf'hword  of  Austrian  diploniacy  was  TiPC(»ssarily  "  Freeilom  from  Prussia." 
A  sclienie  fur  etVecting  this  was  snnn  piv|iar('(l ;  it  prnposcd  the  partition  of 
Prussia.  Sweden  aud  i'rauce  declared  their  re^idiness  for  it,  and  Russia  was  to 
be  the  nudn  support  Bot  on  May  S,  1740,  Frederick  the  Great  mounted  tbe 
throne  of  Prussia ;  on  October  20  the  emperor  Charles  VI  died,  and  by  Deoem- 
her  Frederick  was  in  possession  nf  Silesia  (Vol  VII,  p.  "25),  having  stolen  a  march 
on  his  enemies.  Austria  was  defeated  in  two  wars.  In  their  terror  the  Austrian 
diplomatists  allied  themselves  still  more  closely  with  Russia  in  the  new  treaty 
of  June  %  1746.  Attempts  were  made  in  every  possible  way  to  bring  home  to 
Bussia  the  conviction  that  Prussia  was  dangerous  to  both  parties.  The  advantage 
lay  again  on  the  side  of  Austria;  Russia  was  pled;^ed  to  stud  her  sixty  thousand 
auxiliaries  slumld  the  position  heeome  critiral.  And  it  was  only  because  Frederick 
had  insulted  the  empress  Kiizabeth  by  a  disparaging  remark  that  the  latter  bad  ou 
her  part  a  cause  for  fighting. 

Kotwitbstanding  that  BuMian  armies  several  times  defeated  the  Prussian  king 
(Knneradorf,  August  12,  1759)  or  his  generals,  the  opinion  ^^jained  ground  in  9t. 
Petersbui^  that  Russia  was  only  pickin;^  the  chestnuts  out  of  tlie  tire  for  Austria, 
and  that  notliing  could  be  accomplished  in  Polish  affairs  without  Prussia.  1'he 
Ooturt  of  St  Petezsbo^  was  driven  to  this  view  by  the  Eastern  policy  of  Aa8> 
tria.  In  the  eighteenth  centnry  Austria  possessed  no  statesman  of  ftnt  rank; 
even  the  much-lauded  Kaunitz  reaUy  accomplished  nothing  (cf.  VoL  VII» 
p.  527).  Confusion  and  hollow  y»hrases  mark  the  style  of  the  Austrian  memoirs 
o£  that  age.  Since  the  Congress  of  Niemirov  and  the  peace  of  Belgrade  envious 
glances  had  been  turned  on  Russia.  Tlie  mediocre  diplomatists  of  Vienna 
bought  that  Bnssia  would  belp  to  crush  Prussia  and  labuild  the  power  of  Austria 
in  the  West  without  interfering  with  Turkey  in  letnm.  This  abmnce  of  any  defi- 
nite plan  wearied  and  exasperated  two  nortliem  courts.  Not  to  mention  Peter  II, 
wlio  was  an  unqualified  admirer  of  Fredfrick,  even  the  cool-headed  Catherine  II 
came  to  an  umleratanding  with  Frederick  as  to  all  the  essential  questions  of 
the  fbreiga  policy  of  both  countries  (the  "treaty  for  mutual  defoios*  of  April  11, 
1764). 

France  now,  a^  in  the  year  1736,  fanned  a  flame  in  the  East,  since  .^he  urgetl 
the  Porte  to  a  war  against  Russia  with  the  intention  of  diverting'  the  latter  from 
Poland.  Xaunitz  probably  had  a  hand  in  the  matter;  he  was  convinced  that 
Bussia  was  not  in  a  position  to  ofTer  resistance,  and  that  he  thus  would  cheaply 
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gai  of  tfio  daogoi:  fchieat^ied  from  that  quarter.  But  the  very  (^f^pCMito 
HMMlt  fdUomdl  AtexMider  SC.  CMuya  wilh  tldrtjr  thoiflwd  Don  drfeatoi  |3m 
Cfamad  Yiiwr  Mohtnuned  Em  in  vitb  hia  one  hundrad  Uiouaaod  men  is  1769  «6 

Cbotin  on  the  Diuester,  and  occupied  Moldavia  aud  Wallachia ;  Peter  Ilumlissov 
similarly  with  a  ffw  thmisand  troops  defeated  one  hundred  thouf^and  Tartaxs  on 
the  Lai^e,  and  then  with  seventeen  thousand  beat  tlie  Grand  Vizier  himself  with 
ona  handled  and  fifty  thousand  ui«n  on  the  KaghuL  Yasilij  Dolgorukij  coa- 
queied  dnMst  the  whole  Crimea  (1771X  eCter  iUexej  Orlov  en  July  16»  1770,  haA 
tanihilated  the  Turkish  fleet  in  the  hnrhoiir  of  Tsheslimc  (p»  169)^  BesatnibHW 
some  part  of  Bulgaria,  ami  a  few  ik lands  of  the  Archij>elapn  were  conquered. 
The  panic  at  Constantinople  knew  no  bounds.  Even  in  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  the 
greatest  bewilderment  prevailed.  Russia,  it  was  feared,  would  conquer  Turkey 
single  hendad.  Tlie  Fnisrians  now  weie  acoeptable  to  Kannitz,  and,  with  the 
approval  of  Emperor  J(  s  i  ii  II,  he  paved  the  way  for  <  n  n  i  !  i  standing  with 
Frederick.  He  also  concluded  a  secret  treaty  on  July  7,  1771,  with  Turkey, 
which  was,  ho^Tver,  repudiati  d  Viy  Maria  Theiesa.  But  he  did  not  wish  definite^ 
to  abandon  the  old  alliance  witn  Uussia. 

•  Fradeiick  the  Gieat  began  to  fed  anxiens  about  tiie  rapid  growth  of  Rnaaiaia 
power.  A  anitablc  pressure  exerted  at  this  fitting  opportunity,  when  the  Russian 

State,  on  account  of  Austria,  was  di'jx'ndent  on  tin;  friendly  neutmlity  of  Prussif^, 
})ronu.«cd  success  ;  after  the  brilhant  victories  of  the  Russians  he  saw  that  some 
enlargement  of  his  empire  was  a  political  necessity  in  order  to  pnsserve  the  bal> 
anoe  of  power.  In  Poland  alone  waa  there  any  possibility  of  acquiring  some 
aiuiautf  which  oould  be  permanently  incoorporatad  with  the  hody  of  the  empixiL 
The  Prussian  king  therefore  asserted  that  he  required  some  parts  of  it  A  com- 
plete annexation  of  Poland,  such  as  Peter  I  had  contemplated  for  his  son  Alexej, 
was  abandoned  by  Catherine  II,  who  liad  too  great  mterests  at  stake  in  the  SoiUib, 
and  was  oompelled  to  satisfy  tiie  claims  of  her  two  ol2ier  neighbours.  Pmsiia 
made  the  prqioBal,  Austria  took  Zips  (p.  406)  with  wmting  to  arrange  mitfitcn 
with  the  other  court<;,  and  Russia  put  the  seal  to  it  Thus  the  first  partitiSD  of 
Poland  wa-i  orranped  on  August  5,  1772.  The  lion's  shnre,  the  rest  of  Livonia 
and  Whit^'  lius^ia  (Wicebsk,  Mstislav,  half  Polock,  and  districts  on  the  Dnieper), 
with  1.800,000  inhabitants  fell  to  Russia. 

Snsoa,  after  soothiag  the  political  eonsdenea  of  Fhissia  and  Austria,  could 
now,  strengthened  by  Polish  territory,  follow  out  her  aonthem  aims  with  gmater 
energy.  From  this  aspect  wo  can  tniderstand  the  arranpenient  of  her  favourable 
treaty  with  the  Porte,  concluded  on  July  21,1774,  at  Kntshuk-Kainardje  (rrear 
Silistria).  Turkey  was  compelled  to  recognise  the  independence  of  ti>e  Tartars  iu 
tiw  Kuban  country,  on  the  Bug,  and  in  the  Crimea.  Russia  xeeeived  Awe  en  the 
I>on,  Kinburn  on  the  Dniester,  and  all  fortified  places  in  the  Crimea;  hesidea 
that,  the  right  of  sailing  in  all  Turkisli  waters,  and  the  protectorate  orer  all 
Orthodox  Christians  in  tl)e  P^ast  wen^  secured  to  Russia.  Tlie  Kcvi-ranc;^  of  the 
Tartars  from  Turkey  rendered  it  easier  for  Russia  to  subdue  them,  and  the  protect 
torete  over  the  Orthodox  Christians  aUewed  her  to  interfsie  at  any  time  in  the 
political  affairs  of  Turkey.  By  the  first  stipulation  the  loss  of  the  Black  Saa  far 
Turkey,  and  tibe  sscond  the  loBS  of  the  Balkan  countries,  became  neamr 
possibilities. 

Catherine  would  certainly  have  dictated  harder  terms  had  not  her  attention 
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been  then  ocoupied  by  the  Tebellion  of  Jemeljan  Fttgatohef  (1773-1774 ;  exeented 
January  11, 1775).   Bat  reasons  of  foreign  policy  imposed  moderation  upon  her; 

the  Austrian  statesmen,  who  had  tliemselves  brought  on  the  Eastern  question, 
terrified  at  the  unwelcome  turn  of  ovnnts,  sound^'d  a  loud  alarm.  In  defiance  of 
the  principle  of  the  inviolability  of  Turkey  laid  down  by  the  Viennese  Cabinet. 
Austria  induoed  the  Porte  to  cede  Bnkowioft  to  her  in  1774,  an  act  which  conld 
tmlj  at  bottom  be  acceptable  to  the  Russian  statesmen.  Austria  reaped  the  fruits 
(tf  this  policy  in  the  war  of  the  Bavarian  Succession  (1778  to  1779),  in  which  she 
was  driven  out  of  Bavaria  by  Prussia  and  Eussia.  The  young  monarch  Jos*>ph  II 
(1780-1790),  after  receiving  these  new  blows,  became  wiaer  than  his  diplomatists; 
he  sided  with  his  Russian  ne%hbour,  since  he  would  not  or  could  not  come  to 
terms  with  Pnmia ;  he  guaranteed  to  Bussia  ha  Turkish  conquests  bj  the  treaij 
condnded  in  the  autumn  of  1782,  and  confirmed  the  agreements  as  to  Poland. 

Russia  meanwhile  resolutely  pushed  on  towards  her  goal.  In  March,  1779. 
the  Porte  was  induced  to  complete  the  treaty  of  1774  by  the  agreement  of  Ainali 
Kavak.  In  1783  the  Kuban  and  the  Crimea  were  annexed  by  Russia,  and  thus 
the  subjugation  of  the  Turkish  Khanates,  which  Ivan  the  Tenihle  had  begun,  wis 
completed.  Petersburg  actually  prepared  a  plan  for  the  partition  of  Turkey,  the 
"Greek  scheme  "  of  September  10,  which  Jo.sepli  II  sanctioned  on  November  13, 
1782.  The  Greek  Empire  was  to  be  restored  and  tlie  Grniid  Duke  Constanliue 
(bom  on  May  8, 1770)  to  be  created  emperor.  The  child  wa.^  <^iven  a  Greek  nurse ; 
he  learnt  Greek  and  was  surrounded  by  Greeks.  Fotemkin's  **  Road  to  Byzantium  * 
(p.  170)  belongs  to  this  period-  Turkey,  in  great  disquietude,  and  encouraged  by 
England,  Sweden  (who.ie  help  was  of  little  value),  and  Prussia,  took  the  initiative 
in  declaring  war.  The  Russian  commanders,  Suvorof,  Potemkin.  Repnin,  sup- 
ported by  Austrian  generals  (Josias  of  Saxe-Coburg,  Landon,  Clerfait),  again  won 
brilliant  victories  over  the  Turks.  In  the  peace  of  Jassy  (January  9»  1792) 
Russia  received  merely  Oczakov  and  the  stretch  of  coast  between  the  Bug  and  the 
Dniester;  Russian  influence  over  the  Danubian  principalities  was  secured. 

Thi.s  moderation  was  prescribed  by  tlie  same  or  similar  reasons  as  those  in  the 
year  1771.  Russia  urged  a  further  partition  of  Poland.  Tlie  latter  had  after 
1772  zealously  reformed  the  educational  and  fiscal  systems,  raised  the  numbw  of 
her  troops  to  one  hundred  thousand,  and  even  abolished  the  liherum.  veto.  The 
new  constitution,  which  had  been  laboriously  and  judiciously  elaborated  by  the 
Pobsh  diet,  was  based  on  jKitriotic  ideas  and  liberal  notions.  It  was  published  on 
May  3,  1791,  and  held  out  the  promise  of  a  better  future.  If  Russia  and  Prussia 
did  not  wish  to  suffer  by  this  movement,  they  must  nip  it  in  the  bud.  The  official 
pretext  for  intervention  was  offered  by  the  guarantee  which  they  had  given  for  tlie 
maintenance  of  the  old  con.'^titution.  There  was  lie.sides  this,  as  may  well  be  im- 
a<^ined,  a  stron«?  party  iu  Poland  wliich  advocated  the  earlier  constitution,  formed 
on  March  14,  1792,  tlie  "  Confederation  of  Targovica  "  (Targovicz  near  Kiev),  and 
appealed  to  Russia  for  help.  The  savage  party  feud  thus  produced  onee  more 
rendered  Poland  impotent  and  ripe  for  i  ii<  w  partition.  Besides  this,  the  hoirots 
of  the  French  devolution  had  a  sobering  and  deterrent  effect  even  on  such  liberal- 
minded  nionarclis  as  the  kin^'  of  Prussia  and  the  enii)re.ss  of  Ru.ssia  ;  traces  of  Jacob- 
iniism  were  now  discovered  in  the  new  Polisli  constitution,  because  it  contained 
proposals  for  a  permanent  diet»  for  a  revision  of  the  oonstitnfion  after  eveiy  twenty^ 
0ve  years,  and  for  the  rights  of  the  peasants  (whom  the  nobility,  coquetting  with 
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France,  wished  to  incite  to  a  rising  after  the  French  model).  In  1772  the  powers 
had  appropriated  pieces  of  Poland  on  political  grounds;  bat  now  the  n<«tti6ni 
courts  were  forced  on  social  grounds  and  in  self-j^otsction  to  decrae  the  death  of 

the  Polish  republic. 

Thus  followed  in  1793  the  secoiul,  and  in  1705,  after  tlie  insurrection  under 
Th.  Kosciusko,  uiq  third,  partition  of  Poland ;  in  the  latter  Austria  again  partici- 
pated, having  just  then  (January  8»  1795)  come  to  an  understanding  with  Russia 
against  Prussia  ( \'  1  VIII)  Only  these  two  events  properly  deserve  the  name 
of  partitioii<;,  siticL'  the  three  courts  then  actually  contemplated  erasing  Poland 
from  the  map  of  Kurope,  while  in  1772  it  had  only  been  a  question  of  ceding 
several  districts  (see  maps  at  page  564).  The  Polish  diet,  as  in  1772,  was  com- 
pelled in  1793  also  to  approve  the  lesolutiona  of  the  powers  and  to  sign  its 
own  death- warrant.  But  inattervS  were  to  go  further  than  the  treaties  of  1793 
and  1795.  While  Prussia  and  Austria,  after  numerous  changes  of  ownershiji, 
took  the  central  districts  of  old  Poland,  Cracow  (and  the  old  Russian  princi- 
pality of  Halicz),  Gnesen,  Posea,  and  Polish  Prussia,  Hussia,  with  the  exception 
of  Masovia  (Warsaw),  only  occupied  tenitoiies  once  belonging  to  old  Russia. 
Catherine  thus  almost  completed  the  "oolleetion  of  Russia"  which  Ivan  III 
had  begun. 

Russia  was  soon  destined  to  employ  her  forces  in  another  direction  ;  France 
claimed  them  {vide  Vol.  VIII  for  the  share  taken  by  tlie  C^r  Paul  I  m  the 
seccmd  coalition,  and  for  hw  ohaoge  of  view).  In  the  ensuing  NapokMmio  wars, 
Russia,  in  spite  of  Austwlits  and  FHedland,  maintained  the  prestige  of  her  arms. 

After  1811  Alexander  I  stood  at  the  head  o!  Europe  against  the  conqueror  of 
the  world.  The  reputation  of  Pussia  increased  immensely  when  Xapoleon  lost 
his  Grand  Army  in  Kussia  and  the  C^ar  could  dictate  to  him  terms  at  Paris. 

After  1756  Russia  had  carried  on  war  almost  continuously,  with  short  inter* 
ruptions,  and  on  various  fielda  But  even  in  the  Napoleonio  days  she  did  not 
abandon  her  Turkish  plans.  When  Sultan  Selim  III  (1789-1807)  concluded  a 
treaty  of  friendship  with  the  padishah  of  the  French  (p.  171),  in  thr^  linpp  of 
confining'  Kussia  to  her  former  frontiers,  and,  in  violation  of  the  agreement  of 
Jassy,  deposed  the  pro-Russian  hospodars  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  Alexander 
led  his  troops  there  vrithout  a  declaration  of  war.  Russia  occupied  the  Danubian 
principalities  for  six  years,  being  actually  supported  then  by  France.  The  Serbs 
also  rose  in  1804  at  the  instigation  of  Russia,  at  first  nominally  against  the  Janis- 
saries, and  did  not  lay  down  their  arms  until  they  liad  won  their  independence 
(cf.  p.  171).  In  order  to  support  them,  Kussia  began  a  new  war  in  1809  against 
Turkey.  In  spite  of  a  reverse  which  the  Grand  Vizier  inflicted  on  them  in  Bul- 
garia, the  Russian.s,  under  Kamenskij  (victory  at  Batin  on  September  7,1810). 
captured  all  the  DanuVnan  fortresses,  and  M.  Golenischtschev-Kutosov  crushed 
the  Grand  Vizier  at  Slohodse  on  the  12th  of  October,  1811.  In  the  treaty  of 
Bucharest  (on  the  12th  of  May,  1812)  the  Czar  resigned  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
and  reoeived  in  exchange  Bessarabia,  with  the  fortresses  of  Chotin  and  Bender; 
that  is  to  say,  the  whole  stretch  of  coast  between  the  Dniester  and  the  Fkiith 
and  the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  Besides  this,  in  article  S  the  autonomy  of 
Servia  was  guaranteed,  and  "Black  Geoi^e"  (p.  307)  was  to  rule  there  with  a 
Skupchtina.  The  efforts  of  Russia  to  conquer  the  northern  shore  of  the  Black 
Sea,  at  any  rate,  were  concluded  by  this  treaty. 
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At  th«  Cangien  of  ViMuift  i&  1814  (Vol.  VIII)  tb»  TaAnh  MnteMndnt 

were  coin  missioned  to  negotiate  the  rest<H-ation  of  the  districts  ceded  to  Russia 
in  1812.  Prince  Metternich,  "the  political  archteohjgist,"  who  considered  the 
struggle  nf^aiust  the  onrush  of  Liberalism  as  the  main  issue  and  the  Orients^ 
question  as  a  secondary  matter,  refused  tu  do  so.  He  only  consented  to  discuss 
wbethor  the  poMeasioiis  of  tht  Fbrto  should  be  guaranteed ;  but  a  oomspooding 
article,  applicable  in  general  feerme  to  all  states,  was  not  accepted ;  Kvssia  ted 
England  were  against  it,  out  of  consideration  for  the  Porte.  Although  the  former 
power  ntight  now  have  followed  out  its  plans  on  the  Balkan  Peninsula  quite 
unhindered,  it  did  very  Uttle  there,  since  the  Czar,  becoming  a  prey  to  mysticism 
after  the  temble  evsnts  which  had  shaken  the  world,  longed  for  nniveml  peaot 
and  spiritnal  calm.  It  was  in  this  attatvde  of  mind  that  the  Csar  asenmed  in  ISIS 
the  title  "King  of  Poland"  and  partially  restored  the  kingdom,  in  OTier  thst 
"severity  might  be  mitigated,  and  the  Poles,  if  possible,  might  prP5?erve  their 
individuality,"  as  he  wruUj  to  tlie  presideut  of  the  Polish  Senate.  The  political 
independence  of  the  Serbs  under  Turkish  suzerainty  was  indeed  recognised  io 
1817.  But  Alexander  himself  would  do  nothing  for  the  Gieeks  (p.  173),  whs 
were  equally  insistent,  but  legs^rded  them  as  rebels.  When  the  Patriarch  was 
hanged  by  the  excited  Osmnns  in  Constantinople  (April  l!2,  1S2I"),  and  the  RuS" 
sian  ambassador,  Gr.  Strogauov  (Vol.  VIll)  was  insulted,  be  contented  biiDfielf 
with  au  iueffectual  remonstrance. 

It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Nicholas  I  that  Bnssia  once  more  took  «p  the 
thread  of  the  Eastern  question.  The  independence  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachit 
under  the  Sultan's  suzerninty  was  proclainied  on  the  6th  of  October,  1826,  in  thy 
treaty  of  Akkermanii.  in  iServia  matters  were  to  be  organised  according  to  tiie 
treaties,  linssia  received  some  districts  in  Asia,  and  her  right  of  passing  freely 
through  the  Dardanelles  was  con'firmed.  The  Cwr,  tlieiefore,  in  agreement  with 
England  and  Franr  e,  jnit  pressure  on  the  Porte  in  virtue  of  the  resolutions  adopted 
in  London  on  July  6. 1827.  But  Sultan  Malimnd  TI  (1808-1830)  wonld  not  give 
way  (cf.  mprn,  p.  177).  Russia,  to  prevent  the  reform  in  the  Turkish  army  being 
carried  out  (the  Muallem  Mikeudj  in  place  of  the  Janissaries),  forced  on  the 
war  (cf.  supra,  p.  178).  In  the  tsmtj  concluded  on  Septemlmr  14,  1829,  st 
Adrianople,  Tuiieey,  in  addition  to  paying  a  war  indemnity  and  confirming  pie- 
vious  treaties,  was  compelled  to  cede  the  islands  at  the  mouths  of  the  Dannie 
and  to  promise  to  keep  the  southern  shore  of  the  stream  unpopulated  for  a  dis- 
tance of  some  six  miles.  Kussia  retained  Anapa  and  Poti  on  the  Black  Sea; 
south  of  Guriel  the  river  Tcbnruksn  was  to  be  the  line  of  demarcation.  Tb» 
frontier  went  further  through  the  Peshaliks  of  Tchyldyr  Achaltich  and  lUis  to 
Georgia^  SO  that  the  northern  part,  with  the  fortresses  of  Achaladi  and  Adial> 
kalaki,  remained  lUjssian. 

Apait  from  Moldavia  and  "VVallachia,  Russia  was  thus  compelled  to  resign  all 
conquests  (the  Banat  of  Krajova,  Bulgaria,  and  the  Drobudja,  with  many  fer- 
tresses),  as  well  as  the  country  south  of  the  Balkan,  with  Adrianople,  tibe.  At 
St.  Petersburg  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  was  accused  of  having  fostered  the  resistanes 
of  the  Porte.  M'  tternich  changed  his  tone  and  began  to  gay  liow  important  for 
Europe  was  the  integrity  of  tVie  Forte.  When  Russia,  therefore,  in  the  execntk» 
of  the  treaty  of  1829,  on  the  occasion  of  the  i-evolt  of  Meheuied  Ali  in  Egypt, 
took  the  side  of  the  Sultan,  the  Austrian  statesman  thought  he  could  once  moit 
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ensure  that  Bussia  would  not  prosecute  any  plans  o£  t^randidement ;  he  declared 
that  he  woiil«l  auppoii  Rmia,  ftnd  tbai  these  was  on  tbe  Saatem  qnestioq  no  cUffer- 
enoe  of  views  betwees  Vienna  and  Petersbvig;   Nevertheless  the  disruption  of  tha 

0>mau  Empire  was  meditatotl  at  Petersburg.  Russia,  making  u?;e  of  the  embarrass- 
ment ot  tlie  Porte,  and  fearing'  on  the  other  hand  a  temporary  revival  of  Turkislk 
power  by  the  Egyptian  khedive,  played  a  masterly  move,  since  she  concluded  a 
def^ve  allianoe  witil  the  Saltan  on  July  8,  1833,  at  Unkiar-Skalessi,  by  wbicb 
both  conntnea  guaranteed  eeoority  of  possession  and  maintenance  of  ovder  in 
their  respective  territories.  A  secret  article  closed  the  Bnrdanelles  to  the  rest  of 
Europe.  In  September  of  the  same  year  the  emperors  Nicliolas  and  Francis  met 
at  Munchengratz.  "I  ooma  here,"  said  Nicholas  to  Metternich, '  to  place  myself 
under  the  oidNs  of  mj  ehief."  A  oomplete  nndaiatanding  was  anived  at  Met- 
tranieh  once  more  thonght  that  be  was  the  leader  of  European  policy.  But  oa 
January  14,  1834,  Russia  conclttded  an  agreement  with  Turkey  nt  St  Petersbui^^ 
without  Austria.  ITussia  received  a  small  district  in  A<;ia.  The  ]>olitiiOal  zeiatiODS 
ef  Moldavia  and  AVallachia  to  Turkey  were  concurrently  revised. 

If  the  pereoual  ambition  of  Metternich  was  mortified  by  this  treaty,  the  former 
treaty  of  1833  had,  above  all,  caused  excitement  in  Ei^iland  and  Franee.  A  joint 
aqr<  enu  nt  was  made  to  protect  the  Porte  from  Russian  attacks.  Since  then 
Pitissia  has  found  avowed  enemies  in  these  two  power??  ns  repjnnls  the  Turkish 
question.  But  just  then  she  redoubled  her  etiuris  in  order  tu  strike  what  she 
hoped  would  be  the  last  blow  at  dying  Turkey.  The  saying  was  current  among 
the  Chfistiana  in  the  East  that  the  Turks  would  be  driven  out  of  Constantinople  ; 
that  the  last  Byzantine  emperor  had  not  fallen,  lait  was  sleeping  in  St.  Sophia 
and  awaiting  the  lilierators.  And  now  the  Pussians  stipposed  that  the  fruit  was 
ripe,  and  the  moie  so  as  the  venr  ISn/?  appnuiclied,  when  it  was  supposed  tliat 
the  cres»ceiit,  after  a  sovereignly  of  four  hundred  years  over  Byzantium,  would 
disappear  for  ever.  Thia  prophecy  captivated  tlte  emperor  Nicholas;  he  sacrifioed 
all  other  interests  to  it.  Xieliohis  soumled  ih«'  Euro|»ean  cabinets  in  order  to  assure 
himself  of  their  neutrality,  if  not  of  tle  ir  help.  He  necessarily  attached  peculiar 
importance  to  tiie  attitude  of  the  cabinets  of  .SL  James  and  Vienna.  In  1844  he 
went  to  Loudon.  But  m  a  conversation  with  Sir  George  Hamilton  Seymour 
he  was  somewhat  incautious,  and  England  was  on  her  guard  He  insulted  all 
the  otlier  ]x)\VL'r3,  since,  in  order  to  flatter  the  British  people,  he  ventured  to  sssert 
tliat  the  other  eabinets  would  be  igtiored  by  him.  This  nMuark  was  especially 
resented  in  Paris.  Uk-  was  forced  therefore  to  redouble  his  elTorts  in  order  to  win 
over  Austria  at  any  rate.  Poland  was  doomed  once  more  to  furnish  the  bribe. 
In  1846  Nicholas  allowed  Austria  to  occupy  the  free  State  of  Cracow,  and  in 
1849  he  helped  to  crush  the  Hungarian  rebellioii  (VoL  VIII).  He  observed  a 
surprisingly  amicable  attitude  towards  Austrian  interests  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 
He  went  in  1862  to  Vienna  in  order  to  win  over  the  younf;^  emperor  Francis 
Joseph.  Isicbolas  thus  thought  he  was  ready  to  strike.  Sermons  were 
preaohad  in  the  Bussiaii  churches  on  the  coming  war  as  on  a  cmttde.  The 
enthusiasm  was  univeisal  At  last  the  loBged>for  year  1863  anired.  Mon- 
tenegro was  first  made  a  stalking-horse  to  draw  off  part  of  the  Turkish  mof^ 
Omer  Pasha  was  sent  by  the  Sultan  in  order  tn  suppress  the  Montenef3;rin  risinp. 
After  the  Bubsian  ultimatum  had  been  presented  by  Count  Alex.  Henschikov 
(cf.  mjara,  p.  185,  and  Vol  VIII)  the  Crimean  War  broke  out.  £jigland» 
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France,  and  Satdlnia  sent  fleets  and  troope  against  Rnasia;  even  Austiift 
placed  two  bundled  thousand  meu  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  to  watch  events. 
Hostile  fleets  appeared  in  the  Black  Sea,  before  Cronstadt,  and  in  the  White  Sea. 
In  spite  of  heroic  courage  the  Ku-ssianii  were  defeated,  Behastopol  was  taken,  and 
the  Kussiau  fleet  annihilated.  Only  in  Asia  were  any  successes  achieved  bj  Uie 
Bossian  aims. 

The  emperor  NicholAs  had  died  on  the  2d  of  ICudi,  1856,  before  the  end  «f 

the  war;  his  son  Alexander  II  was  forced  to  conclude  a  very  un&vourable  peace 
fur  liussia  on  ^larch  30,  1856  at  Paris.  All  that  Kussia  had  acquired  in  a  \m<^ 
series  of  treaties  with  the  Porte;  the  right  of  sailing  her  llcets  in  Turkish  waters, 
the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles,  the  possession  of  the  moutlis  of  the  Danube,  the 
protectorate  over  the  Orthodox  Greek  Christians,  over  M<ddavia  and  Walladua, 
over  Servia,  —  all  these  rights  were  lost.  The  Black  Sea  was  opened  to  all 
nations ;  Eussia  niid  Turkey  were  not  allowed  to  keep  ships  of  war  there :  the 
free  navigation  on  the  Danube  was  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a  Kurupean 
commission  (Vol.  N'U,  p.  124).  The  position  of  the  Porte  was  guaranteed  by  the 
Western  powers ;  it  entered  as  an  equal  into  the  circle  of  European  stateSb 

Thus  Kussia,  when  she  thought  that  she  had  reached  her  goal,  waa  once  nMMe 
repulsed.  When  Gortchakov,  her  foreij»n  minister  after  1856,  saiil,  in  answer  to 
the  attempts  of  Francis  Joseph  in  18ti0  to  r«Miew  more  friendly  relations,  "Za 
RvLMU  ne  buudi'  pas,  elk  reciuUie,"  ho  couid  iiardly  palliate  the  humiliation 
which  had  been  sustained.  England,  whose  influence  in  the  East  increased  em- 
mously,  had  been  the  chief  gainer  by  the  war.  Lord  Palmei^ton  then  celebrated 
his  greatest  diplomatic  triumph,  since  Napoleon  III  had,  a.s  it  turned  out,  fought 
for  English  interests.  The  Russian  defeat  was  attributable  to  the  miscalculations 
of  Bussian  diplomatists,  the  impetuosity  of  the  Czar,  in  himself  indefatigable  and 
self-sacrificing,  and  above  all  to  the  rotten  system  of  government.  And  now  that 
the  Slavonic  consciousness  was  awakened,  one  point  was  discovered :  indepead' 
euce  had  been  won  for  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  and  for  Greece ;  but  nothing  or 
next  to  nothing  had  been  done  for  the  Slavnnir  tribes  of  the  Balkans,  for  the 
Bulgarians  and  the  Serbs.  The  Pan-Slav  ists  did  not  rest  until  the  emperor 
Atezander  II  declared  war  on  Twckej  in  April,  1877  (p.  195).  Hue  was  the  last 
war  between  Russia  and  the  Porte.  Bj  it  Bulgaria,  among  othw  leanlts,  was  freed 
The  treaty  concluded  at  San  Stefano,  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  on  March  3, 
1878,  was,  to  some  extent,  limited  hy  the  Congress  of  Berlin.  Ke«'^ia  only  slowly 
recovered  from  the  blow  of  the  years  18.^4-1855;  even  at  the  present  day  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  is  still  in  force,  although  it  has  been  evaded  in  many  ways,  and 
Bussia  is  allowed  to  keep  a  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea. 

(b)  BussifT  in  Asia.  —  Russia  achieved  incomparable  greater  snccesse?  in  Asia 
against  Turkey,  Persia,  and  the  nations  of  Centred  and  Upper  Asia  as  far  as  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  reign  of  Ivan  the  Tenible  had  opened  up  Asia,  when  the 
Cossack  Jannak  Timofejev  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  Catar  the  crown  of  Siberia  (  ^^^ 
Fig.  2  oa  the  plate  at  page  467X  an  illimitable  region,  and  when  Ivan  himself 
had  conquered  the  Khanates  of  Ka«»an  and  Astrakhan,  Russia  had  at  one  leap 
plan  Led  lier  foot  in  Central  Asia.  The  efiFort  to  press  onward  was  only  natural 
Although  Russia  was  still  very  weak  in  many  respects,  numerous  towns  mis 
founded  in  the  oourse  of  jvm,  as,  for  example,  Temsk,  Erasnojarsk,  YakntdL 
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Peter  the  Great  applied  himself  with  zeal  to  Asiatic  affaixa;  Eamschatka  was 
conquered  in  lii.s  rei^ai  (169G-1699);  in  1708  the  Siberian  government,  with  its 
seat  in  Tobolsk,  was  established,  nml  in  1719  the  province  of  Irkutsk  was  formed. 
As  the  Cossacks  had  overrun  and  raided  Khiva,  tlie  Khan  surrendered  to  the  Czar 
in  1700.  It  is  true  that  be  revoked  hh  aubmiBaion ;  but  the  subjection  of  Khiva 
could  only  be  a  question  of  time.  Under  Peter  and  Anna  the  Kirghiz  tribes 
between  tbo  Ural  and  Lake  Balkash  submitted  (Vol.  II,  p.  197).  Peter's  ambi- 
tiuu  was  to  make  the  Caspian  a  Russian  sea ;  he  tlierefore  took  from  the  Persian!? 
Baku,  Daghestan,  Gilan,  and  Masenderan,  with  Kesht  and  Asterabad ;  but  these 
conquests  had  to  be  ceded  to  Penia  in  the  course  ot  a  few  years.  O&therine  II 
obtained  the  Knban  legion  and  the  country  as  far  as  the  river  Terek.  The  Bu»- 
sians  then  crossed  the  Caucasus  for  the  first  time.  In  1798  Heraclius  II  of 
fJeorfifin  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  Russia  in  order  that  the  Persians 
should  not  force  the  country  into  Mohammedanism,  and  his  dominions  became  a 
Bussian  provinee  in  1802.  A  long  liab  of  fortrenes^  the  "Oaucasian  line,"  was 
built  under  Oatberine  11;  a  road  from  n<Mrth  to  south  was  constructed  tlurough 
the  mountains ;  the  chief  fortress  received  the  significant  name  of  Vladicaucas 
("  queen  of  the  Caucasus  ").  The  nineteenth  century  brought  with  it  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  hitherto  iudeptiudent  Tclierkesses«  Tchetcheuzes,  Lesgbians,  Ossetes, 
Swanetes,  Apkhazes  (see  map  at  p.  576). 

But  here  Bussia  came  upon  another  obstacle.  While  Bussia  as  a  northern 
continental  power  tried  to  push  on  southeastwards  to  Oentral  Asia,  England,  as  a 
great  sea  power,  was  anxious  to  extend  her  rule  over  the  islands  and  coasts  of 
Asia  and  tb^n  cro  northward.  England  then  obtained  India  and  portions  of  Fur- 
ther India,  thti  Arabian  coaist  with  Aden,  and  other  possessions.  The  two  most 
poweifttl  nations  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  each  other.  Bussia  soon  detected  the 
hand  of  England  in  the  Caucasus.  Wliile  the  Russian  armies  slowly  subdued 
one  mountain  tribe  after  another,  Englisli  emissaries  appeared  in  the  country, 
David  Urquhart,  a  Scott  hraan  (1805-1877),  who  published  in  1 835-1837,  expressly 
as  an  attack  on  Russia,  the  journal,  the  "  Portfolio/'  a  marvellous  collection  of 
diplomatic  papers,  knew  how  to  unite  the  Caucasians  into  a  political  and  rel^ioos 
entity.  These  became  known  after  1828  as  sects  under  the  name  of  M urides. 
Urquliart  gave  them  a  common  standard,  green,  with  a  sheaf  of  arrows,  and  a 
starry  border  on  it.  British  merchants  supplied  them  with  arms  and  ammunition. 
Among  their  leaders,  Schamyl,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Tchetchenzes,  distinguished  him- 
self after  1824,  being  aflw  1834  the  political  and  rel^ous  head  of  idl  the  moun- 
tain tribes  of  Daghestan.  It  required  decades  ior  Bussia  to  break  down  their 
resistance;  whole  armies  perished  ther  At  last  in  1859  the  Russians,  led  by 
Nikolai  J.  Jevdoiiiiknv  and  Alexandi  r  J.  P>Rrjatynskij,  succeeded  in  taking 
Ghunib,  the  last  fortress  of  Schamyl ;  he  died  at  Medina  in  March,  1871.  Many 
tribes  were  exterminated  or  quitted  their  country  to  settle  in  Turkey.  In  the 
yesr  1864  there  was  not  a  free  tribe  left  hi  the  CSaucasus ;  in  1867,  Prince  Dadian 
of  Mingrelia  ceded  to  Russia  all  his  rights  of  sovereignty  for  a  million  roubles. 
Similar  difficulties  confronted  Russia  in  Persia,  with  which,  since  the  day«  of  Peter 
the  Great,  she  waged  war  on  favourable  occasions.  The  Shah,  counselled  by  Eng- 
land, thought  the  moment  when  Rusaia  was  occupied  in  the  Caucasus  a  fitting 
one  to  strike  a  blow,  and  ordered  a  Holy  War  to  be  preached.  English  officers 
entered  the  Fexaian  service.  But  Ivan  B  Fsskevitch  (Vol  YIII)  took  Erivan 
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f*Eri7(uiski3  **)  on  October  19,  1827»  and  manM  on  Tehena.  Fa*h  JUi, 
deserted  by  England,  sued  for  peace.    In  the  treaty  of  TurknuuitGhAi  "Ftknmj 

22-23, 1828)  Eussia  received  besides  tradinEx  privileges,  the  provinces  of  Erivan 
and  Nachitchevan,  so  that  the  river  Araxes  formed  the  frontier  for  the  future. 

In  Oentnl  Asia,  also,  Russia  in  her  advance  came  across  Rngliah  rear-guards 
«t«r]rwliem  (To!.  II,  p.  223)u  W«r  was  waged  with  ineindible  harctehips  on  tiw 
Amu  Daria  and  Sir  Daria,  ag^nst  Khiva,  Bokhara,  Ferghana  (Khokaiul),  and  tiie 
Achal-Tekke-Turcomans,  OH  the  northern  fror-tier  uf  Persia.  In  1867  the 
crnor-generalship  of  Turktstan  was  instituted  with  Taslikent  as  its  cajntal ;  Kho- 
kand  was  incorporated  with  Turkestan  on  March  3,  1876.  lu  1872  Yakub  Beg 
of  Eashgar  was  compelled  to  conclude  a  commeidal  tieafey.  Generals  Tbheniajf? 
<1865,  against  Tashkent),  voQ  £aufmann  (1868,  against  Khiva),  Skobelev  (1860- 
1881,  au'ainst  the  Turcomans),  Alexander  B.  Komarov  (1884,  against  !Vrcrv\  ttoh 
reputations  for  themselves.  Russia  thus  indemnifif^d  herself  in  West«Tn  Asia  for 
the  losses  of  the  Crimean  War.  The  main  oV>ject  of  Bussia  is  not,  as  so  manj 
suppose,  to  win  India,  hnt  to  reach  the  Persian  coast ;  then  for  the  fizst  time  the 
Asiatic  possessions  of  Kussia  will  have  their  full  value.  The  ice>bonnd  ceast ef 
the  northwestern  Parific  is  only  a  partial  substitute  fur  such  a  southern  outlet. 

Ru-ssia  had  a  lighter  task  in  Siberia  and  Northeast  Asia.  Aft<'r  SiU>ri;i  in 
the  course  of  the  sLKtecuth  and  seventeenth  centuries  had  been  conquered  as  tar 
as  Kamschatka,  and  many  towns  and  fortiesses  foniMled,  the  country  was  divided 
in  1822  into  East  and  West  Siberia ;  Catherine  II  was  the  first  sovereign  to  viat 
Siberia.  In  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  Russia  extended  her  dominion 
along  the  east  coast  of  Asia  towards  China.  Peter  II  had  already  conrltideH  a 
commercial  treaty  with  the  Celestial  Empire  (Vol.  II,  p.  106)  in  1727,  according 
to  which  Russian  merchants  might  travel  every  three  years  to  Bakin  and  tiade 
there  without  paying  tolb.  Fennission  was  also  given  to  foot  priests  and  nx 
young  persons  to  stay  in  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  Chinese 
language.  The  Pnssian  town  of  Kinchta  and  the  Chinese  town  of  Majniatchia 
were  the  stipulali  il  mart-i  south  of  Lake  Baikal.  In  the  nineteenth  century  liussia 
occupied  the  Kuriles  (whicii  she  exchanged,  however,  with  Japan  for  Sakhalin  in 
1875),  also  a  part  o!  Manchuria  and  other  distriets  (cf.  Vol.  II,  p.  225).  Japan  and 
CShina  recognised  these  conquests,  —  Clnna  in  the  treaties  of  Aigun  (May  28, 1858) 
and  of  Pekin  (Xovoniber  14,  ISGO),  .Tapan  in  1875.  In  tlie  year  l^Sl  Russia,  to 
secure  peace,  resiured  to  China  Hi  or  KuMchn,  which  lind  ]wn  occiiy>icd  a  decade 
before  and  formally  ceded  in  1879  (VoL  II,  p.  110  ).  She  established  ou  the  coast  of 
the  Pacific  the  fortified  harbonr  of  Vladivostock  (Ibid.  p.  226>  Siberia  was  so 
steadily  colonised  with  exiled  and  emigrated  Russians  that  these  soon  formed  the 
majority  of  the  ]'Opulation.  Put  it  is  only  liy  the  construction  of  the  gigiuitic 
trans-biberiau  railway  that  the  cultivation  and  civilisation  of  this  couutry  can 
be  really  improved.  How  far  the  repeated  defeats  inliicted  by  tiie  Japanese*  and 
the  dimstrons  lesnlts  of  the  recent  war  will  letazd  this  progrees  eattBok  yet  be 

determined* 

I   .  _ 

^     *  Crosisiui;  of  tli^  Yalu  3ilay  1,  I90i  ;  battles  at  Liaoyang  August  30  to  Septomber  3,  and  oa  tb* 
Shaho  October  s  tu  1  i>,  1904  ;  surrender  of  Port  Arthur  January  '2,  1905  ;  battk  at  Mukden  Ibldl  1 
10 ;  tnnihiktiott  of  tL«  fleet  off  lha  TnuhiiUA  iaiaads  ApiU  27,  28. 

I 
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Thi  nw»esa0t  Mbiavad  bf  Buaaia  won  ao  great  tbuat  they  aroused  on  every 
<ide  bar  and  a&vy,  aad  ocoasionaUy  laiaed  imptxialistic  ciavii^  in  thoroiighly 

constitutional  nnd  republican  states.  From  the  standpoint  of  universal  history  a 
survey  of  the  development  of  Eussia  would  hardly  be  intelligible  if  we  left  two 
4j[uestious  unanswered:  with  wiint  means  and  with  wlmt  sacrifices  has  Kussia 
Attained  such  succeas  ?  In  no  other  way  shall  we  be  able  to  value  its  successes  at 
tkdr  propar  worth. 

(a)  Thi  Conmctioii  between  Xatural  Conditwu  and  Alsolutiem. ^Thd  natim 
of  the  Russian  Empire,  that  iliiuiitable  plain  lying  open  aliuost  on  every  side,  ren- 
dered th«)  couutry  the  thoroughfare  of  heterogeneous  uatioutu  wiko  coiitinually 
vere  jostling  one  against  tlie  other.  The  tribes,  therefore,  which  inhabited  Russia 
could  never  be  teanquiL  Since  the  Baseian  state  waa  gradually  bnilt  up  of  varknis 
components,  its  first  duty  was  that  of  defence,  and  therefoN  war;  everything  had 
to  be  done  which  rould  increase  its  defensive  jM>wer,  and  everything  avoided  which 
uiii^'bt  weakuii  it.  Tlie  smallest  states  of  ancient  Grcece,  indeed  almost  every 
individual  iroXi^,  liad  found  lime  and  leisure  to  make  cou^iiuUoual  ex|<eriments; 
«t  one  time  tfaey  tried  a  republic,  at  another  a  tyiaimy  or  an  digaicby ;  but 
Saaeia,  whose  csistence  ires  almost  always  threatened,  did  not  venture  to  do 
so.  A  strong  executive  power  was  the  first  essential.  The  weakne.ss  induced 
by  division  into  petty  princijiidities  was  closely  fallowed  by  the  yoke  of  the 
Tartars.  No  wontlur  titat  aulucracy  became  the  ideal  of  the  Russian  nation. 
This  wish  found  its  realiaation  in  the  Muaeo<vite  princes,  who  were  the  salvatuai 
of  BuBtiai 

Apart  from  thf  fact  that  the  prowtli  of  a  despotic  power  in  Eus.sia  bad  been 
promoted  by  the  intiuence  of  llyzantiuni,  and  more  especially  of  the  Greek  Church, 
then  by  the  Tartar  dominion,  and  tinaiiy  by  the  absence  of  a  feudal  system,  the 
«oonomiD  conditiona  and  the  inceoant  warn  had  lately  contributed  to  this  end. 
Agriculture  was  at  a  very  low  stage  in  Russia.  The  inhabitants  lived  mostly  from 
htiuting  and  fishing,  and  when  the  stock  of  game  was  exhausted  in  the  interior  of 
the  country  the  population  moved  out  to  the  Ijonlers.  Aralile  land  and  meadows 
composed  hardly  one  per  cent  of  the  total  acreage,  iu  many  provinces  only  a  half 
per  oaiit  or  even  kas.  AgiicultoM  was,  thwefbie,  hardly  known,  especially  since 
^  dimatio  conditiovia  in  Korlh  Bussia  warn  unfavourable  to  iL  HarlMntein 
^  571)  definitely  stated  that  corn  was  i^dom  if  ever  used.  Tliis  condition  of 
tlungs  lasted  a  lonj,'  time,  nnd  cxi'^ts  in  some  places  even  yet.  The  I)on  Co'^.siirks 
80  late  as  16U0  d«icided  that  any  one  who  ploughed  should  be  beaten  to  death  and 
that  his  property  should  be  co^scated ;  and  in  the  horde  of  the  Ural  fishing  by 
the  conmonity  has  Issted  to  the  pieasnt  day.  Skiusi,  wax,  and  honey  were^  thsi»- 
lore,  almost  the  only  articles  of  export  in  Bnasia.  It  is  only  in  the  nineteeoih 
oantBry  that  Russia  has  beeome  a  com-prowin^  ronntrr. 

In  this  condition  of  atlairs  landed  property  could  have  little  or  no  value.  The 
upper  classes,  therefore,  gladly  left  their  estates,  and  moved  to  the  court  of  the 
piince  where  they  could  live  moie  pleasantly  and  make  a  xepntatian.  The  claaa 
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of  tree  mea  gradually  dtaappeaved  and  was  changed  into  a  subeement  daas.  Ai 

long  as  there  were  still  petty  princes,  members  of  this  class  were  free  to  leave 
their  priuce  and  enter  into  the  service  of  another  prince,  whicli  change  was  the 
more  easily  eflfected  since  the  princes  usually  bound  each  other  by  mutual  treaties 
not  to  GonQscate  the  property  of  those  who  ebanged  their  wnrioe.  But  when  the 
Grand  Dake  of  Moscow  gradually  united  in  his  hands  all  the  petty  princii»litie>. 
this  change  of  service  coiild  no  longer  take  place,  not  at  least  by  withdrawal 
to  a  foreign  prince,  for  such  change  (izmicna)  was  already  treason.  The  official 
class  of  lk>yar8  became,  therefore,  attached  to  the  court  of  Moscow  and  ceased 
to  be  free.  Its  impcfftance  and  its  prosperity  depended  mw  on  the  favour  of  the 
prinee.  But  not  merdy  the  existing  landowners  were  forced  into  service,  die 
government  created  for  itself  new  servants,  since  it  conferred  landed  estate  on 
other  persons  in  return  for  "sertnee  "  The  class  of  Inndnd  proprietors  or  Boyars 
thus  formed  in  Russia  no  rigidly  exclusive  caste  or  class  proper,  but  continuallj 
received  through  the  influence  of  the  government  an  infusion  of  other  persons. 
Ko  sooner  did  a  landowner  die,  or  become  incapable  of  rendering  service,  than  his 
estate  was  transferred  to  the  son,  if  he  were  capable  of  service,  or  to  some  other 
man  undfr  nljHgations  of  service.  It  was  only  in  the  seventeenth  century  that 
the  govern uiLUit  consented  to  intrust  the  estate  to  the  second  husband  of  the 
widow,  or  to  the  husband  of  the  daughter.  In  this  way  steps  were  taken  to  make 
the  ''service  estate  "  hoeditary.  In  the  course  of  time  this  was  carried  ftirClwr, 
and  the  govern im  iit  extended  the  obligation  of  service  to  hereditary  estates,  since 
it  demanded  service  from  them  also.  By  this  means  the  ditferetice  hctwpeu 
service  estates  and  hereditary  estates  was  bound  to  disappear,  and  the  service  due 
to  the  state  to  becouie  more  onerous. 

Then  there  arose  in  the  sixteenth  centnry  a  new  social  danger  for  the  despot* 
ism.  The  court  of  Moscow  was  thronged  with  former  petty  princes,  descendants 
of  Rurik  and  Oedynu'n.  They  all  retained  their  jurisdiction  over  their  old  princi- 
palities, and,  wliat  was  more  harmful,  their  s])ecial  traditions.  Ivan  IV  began  tn 
take  measures  against  them.  They  were  forbidden  to  leave  the  country  at  will. 
In  order  to  make  this  enactment  effective,  Ivan  introdnced  the  common  and  joint 
liability  of  the  Boyars,  in  the  same  way  as  tiie  peasants  were  compelled  to 
the  taxes  by  a  system  of  mutual  responsibility  (p.  587).  For  example,  the  Boyars 
would  have  had  to  pay  1,500,0U0  roubles  for  the  flight  of  Prince  Serebrjanyi. 
1,200,000  for  Prince  Ivan  Mstislavskij,  and  so  on.  Besides  this,  Ivan  took  away 
their  ancestral  estates  and  extirpated  t^em  *  by  families^"  to  use  the  expresaioD  of 
Prince  Eurbskij  (p.  522).  The  cruelties  U  Ivan  have,  therefore,  this  importaooe 
.  tat  the  development  of  Russia, — he  broke  down  the  last  resistance  to  absolute 
monarchy,  placed  in  the  highest  oliices  of  State  new  men,  and  even  serfs,  in  place 
of  the  old  families,  and  thus  prevented  the  formation  of  a  firmly  consoUdated  and 
privileged  Boyar  class.  The  power  of  the  sovereign  found  additional  support  in 
the  old  law  of  inheritance,  according  to  which  a  man's  property  npon  his  death 
was  to  be  equally  divided  among  the  heirs ;  by  this  law  the  creation  of  blK* 
landi^d  estates  was  jrn.  mn  fan'r  made  more  difficult.  The  Russian  aristocracy,  in 
c  intr  [distinction  to  thij  Kiiiilish  lords,  who  held  bv  entail,  or  the  frequently 
powerful  feudal  vassals  of  Western  Europe,  possessed  comparatively  little  iso^t 
which  carcnmstance  oonld  only  weaken  thar  resistance  to  the  sovereign.  TOit 
Boyar  class  had  one  single  privilege*  that  of  being  aUowed  to  serve.  And  vb» 
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the  "  kkin**  alone  eodd  procure  estates  and  influence,  ainoe  a  man  withont 

*'tchtn"  even  now  is  of  no  importance  there, a  mad  rivalry  for  poets  of  servi(« 
(miestnitcficsivo)  developed,  and  has  l)ecome  a  marked  jtcciiliarity  of  the  Eussian 
people.  Ther-^  were  bitter  struggles  for  precedence,  aud  oliicial  lists  were  drawn 
up ;  many  a  muu  would  have  died  rather  thau  uUuw  hiiuself  to  be  pushed  into  a 
lower  post  which  did  not  belong  to  him  according  to  the  list  The  most  important 
military  operations  and  political  negotiations  were  sometimes  stultified  by  a  strike 
of  the  insulted  purties,  until  Czar  Feodor  Alexejewitch  prohibited  the  micstitit- 
chentvo  and  ordered  tlie  lists  to  be  burnt,  retcr  the  (ireat  proceeded  iu  the 
same  way  as  his  predecessors,  since  he  only  rewarded  work  and  service.  Every 
individual  thns  stood  at  the  atwolute  di^osal  of  the  despotic  power.  This 
Btreng^ned  the  Bussian  state.  The  result  which  the  West  only  attained  by 
the  French  Kevolution,  namely,  the  abolition  of  classes  and  the  equalisation  of 
every  man  in  the  eves  of  the  law,  was  produced  by  Russia,  if  we  disregard 
the  peasant  class,  automatically.  The  Bussian  state  only  knew  a  serving  and 
a  paying  class. 

As  we  might  expect  in  a  state  which  was  almost  permanently  nnder  arms,  all 

the  institutions  bore  amUitary  stamp.   Not  merely  were  military  frontiers  formed 

in  the  south  and  east  which  gradually  advanced  further,  but  the  whole  adminis- 
tration and  collection  of  taxes  were  assigned  to  the  military  authorities,  it  was 
only  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  different  branches  of  the 
administration  were  detached  and  placed  nnder  dvil  authorities.  Bussian  absolut- 
ism in  this  form  is,  therefore,  the  special  product  of  the  Russian  people.  So 
peculiar  a  development  must  liave  influenced  in  a  marked  degree  the  methods  of 
life  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  people.  The  iiody  of  serfs,  who  always 
waited  for  instructions  from  above,  could  not  but  lose  all  sense  o£  free  agency  and 
free  action.  The  liberal  English  constitution  has  promoted  the  growth  of  the 
individual  without  depriving  the  state  of  the  most  important  rights  of  sove- 
reignty; it  thus  happened  that  the  English  people  first  and  foremost  thought  of 
its  own  requirements,  and  vvan  interfered  in  public  life,  while  the  government 
only  gave  assistance  to  its  ellorts.  The  idea  of  self-help  could  ari»e  on  Enghsh 
sofl.  Qoite  odierwise  in  Bnssia.  There,  all  good  (and  all  evil)  comes  literally 
from  above. 

It  was  the  government  which  first  began  to  practise  agriculttire  on  a  large  scale, 
when  it  was  compelled  to  give  out  corn  as  pay.  The  government  compulsorily 
created  an  industry  by  founding  factories  or  assigning  to  the  manufacturers  a  num- 
ber of  serfs  as  workmen.  The  government  created  trade  by  ordering  the  estain 
lishment  of  trading  companies.  The  government  defined  the  rights  of  the  Church 
and  the  limits  of  the  knowledge  oi  its  subjects.  Indeed,  occasionally  from  a  mis- 
understanding or  ignorance  things  were  introduced  which  did  not  fit  in  with  the 
whole  fabric,  since  either  they  did  not  grow  up  naturally,  or  there  was  no  need 
felt  for  them.  Many  reforms  of  Peter  or  Cathcriue  were  of  this  sort ;  for  instance, 
ihe  creation  of  estates  d  the  realm  on  the  West  European  model  People  in 
Bnssia  had  not  yet  reached  the  level  of  the  knowledge  which  the  West  bad 
meanwhile  attained.  Many  other  innovations  proved  dead  forms  which  required 
to  be  repealed ;  but  amazingly  little  was  ]»nxlui  ed  from  the  V)osom  of  Russian 
society  itself.    Compared,  for  example,  with  the  English  subject,  the  Russian 
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peasant  is  on  the  average  diatmctly  m£exior ;  without  his  government  he  is  stiU, 
one  may  say,  in  pupilage. 

Tlieu  there  is  tiie  linancial  side  of  the  uatiuuai  life.  Wars  required  luooej; 
therefore  the  second  duty  of  the  state  was  to  provide  the  requisite  means.  Hei^ 
too,  it  demanded  evexytldng  from  the  subjects,  and  cared  only  for  the  tressaiyaDd 
not  for  tlie  general  economic  welfare.  Only  towards  the  end  of  the  sevenieentli 
century  did  people  recognise  the  fact  that  the  state  is  bound  not  merely  to  take 
but  also  to  give,  since  it  should  open  up  new  sources  of  revenue.  We  see  ckarl) 
how  oppressive  the  incidence  of  taxation  was,  from  the  fact  that  the  people  left 
the  soil  by  hundreds,  and  that  the  government  was  fotoed  to  institute  a  compiil> 
sory  organisation  of  taxpayers  (cf.  above,  p.  587).  It  is  sufficiently  obvious  tliat 
the  state  authorities  committt'd  many  abuses  in  this  matter. 

Thus  the  strength  of  the  Kussian  state,  its  political  iudepeudeuce  and 
conquests,  were  bought  by  the  destruction  of  personal  liberty  and  of  nattoul 
prosperity.   The  Russian  nation,  in  spite  of  enormous  acquisitions  of  terriUnr, 
remained  miserably  poor,  and  ev^  at  the  present  day  is  hardly  aecuxe  agaisst 
famine. 

The  Russian  nation  without  gigantic  efforts  and  r^reat  sacrifices  would  not 
have  been  able  to  hold  its  own,  not  because  it  had  to  figlit  with  powerful  foes  and 
an  inclement  climate,  but  because  from  the  very  start  the  task  was  far  beyond  its 
ordinary  i>ower8.  We  must  think  of  the  Russians  as  a  comparatively  small  people 
inhabitinf^  an  immense  plain,  wliich  can  only  be  protected  by  extraordinary  efforts 
&\oB'^  all  its  frontiers.  Kussia,  tlirongbout  her  development,  lias  Ix-en  destined  w 
see  herself  faced  by  problems  which  she  was  hardly  capable  of  solving ;  she  was 
almost  always  surprised  by  events  which  outstripped  her  internal  developmsnt 
at  a  moment  when  she  could  hardly  collect  her  forces.  The  boundless  plain, hov* 
ever,  compelled  the  I^u.s.-^ian  peojde,  in  the  interests  of  their  personal  safety,  per- 
petually to  extend  the  range  of  their  conque.?t"3  (cf.  Vol.  II,  p.  219),  and  n-^v?' 
allowed  the  nation  to  resL  The  recent  Russian  advance  on  Asia  was,  pruperJv 
speaking,  smce  Russia  possesses  no  sea  on  the  south,  an  act  of  sdf-defenee;  An 
fought  Uiere  for  her  existence. 

Russia  was  forced  to  wear  herself  away  by  centuries  of  tliis  war  and  to  offer, 
in  addition  to  the  sacrifice.':  already  mentioned,  the  still  greater  one  of  a  retarded 
civilization.  It  had  cost  much  labour  to  advance  the  culture  of  a  nation  iuured 
to  barbarism  and  darkness.  But  this  civilization  was  only  to  be  attained  If 
improving  the  cultivation  of  Russia.  And  here  Russia  was  again  faced  by  a  tisk 
for  which  she  was  far  from  being  strong  enough.  For  thorou^  cultivation  of  the 
countn' a  certain  density  of  population  is  esRcntial ;  the  Russian  nation,  althougli 
it  numbered  some  milliuus,  was  swall«>wed  up  in  that  va.st  empire.  Ths 
Russian  people,  since  the  enormous  size  of  its  plains  crushed  any  proper  colti- 
vataon,  practised  for  a  long  time  the  extensive  system  of  agriculture,  siioply 
because,  owing  to  its  numbers,  it  was  too  weak  for  a  better  method  of  farming. 
The  same  was  the  case  with  the  means  of  comnninication,  which  are  absolutely  . 
essential  to  the  development  of  culture.  Thf  pbv«v>il  characteri.'»tic«  of  the 
Country  are  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to  biumc  lur  the  backward  civiliastttO 
of  the  Russian  people. 
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(b)  Muuian  Antipathy  to  Cxdtwrt.  ^  Some  part  of  the  blame  falls  on  the 
Hussian  people  tbemselves,  or,  more  correctly,  upon  their  governors.  It  is  tme 
that  life  was  spent  in  the  past  under  such  harsh  conditions  that  the  nation 
was  bound  to  sir.k  into  V>Rrharism  in  fli*' everlasting  struggle  with  b.'irbarous  tribes. 
But  the  fault  lay  lu  the  liicL  iliai  liie  ivussiaus  grew  accustomed  to  the  lack  of 
cnltnie,  ebaiacterieed  it  as  a  national  pecttliaritji  and  were  unable  to  estimate  the 
Talue  of  the  attainments  which  they  had  foiled  to  gras]).  The  Russian  govern- 
TKpTif,  instead  of  straining  evcrv  effort  to  retrieve  wliat  had  been  lost  bv  tlie  force 
of  circumstances,  to  found  sthools  and  compete  in  culture  with  Western  Europe, 
was,  and  is,  content  with  the  mere  importation  of  Western  European  culture  for 
home  use.  Ten  univefsities  and  two  hundred  seoondaiy  schools  ("gymnasia") 
,  have  to  supply  the  educational  needs  of  a  giant  empire  of  some  eight  million  square 
miles,  with  one  hundred  and  thirty  niilliDu  inliabitants,  while  Germany,  besides 
four  hundred  and  sixty  "  gymnasia  "  has  twenty-one,  Switzerland  seven,  and 
Austria  eight  flourishing  universities.  Whole  provinces  in  liussia,  larger  than 
many  a  state  in  Western  Earop^  have  no  oenties  of  culture.  In  the  countries 
of  Western  Europe  where  several  langns^  are  spoken  the  races  wrangle  about 
eveiy  national  or  middle  school,  and  each  race  grudges  them  to  the  other,  since 
it  appreciates  their  value ;  but  Russia,  which  ought  to  found  a  liundred  univer- 
sities, will  do  nothing  for  herself  and  keeps  tlio  people  intentionally  in  ignorance, 
as  if  ignorance  were  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  empire.  Oskar  Peschel 
(in  "Anshund,*  for  July  17, 1866)  prophesied  "that  the  education  of  the  people 
woold  decide  the  war, . . .  that  if  the  P^ssians  beat  the  Anstrians  it  would  be  a 
victory  of  the  Prussian  schoolmasters  over  the  Austrian."  Nations  do  not  in  the 
long  run  yield  to  brute  force,  but  to  superior  culture.  The  Russian  people  is 
despised  in  its  own  country  by  emigrants,  who  stand  on  a  higher  plane  of  civiliza- 
tion. Those  Russians  who  go  abroad  do  not  caie  to  return,  since  they  have  tasted  a 
better  life.  When  Boris  Godunov  sent  Russian  youths  to  study  in  the  West,  they 
never  returned.  And  what  was  the  case  with  Michael  Lomonossov  ?  Similar  events 
often  recurred  later.  This  dissati.sfaction  of  th»!  people  with  the  conditions  of  their 
own  national  existence  constitutes  a  grave  menace  for  the  future  of  Russia  \  a 
piece  of  Russian  territory  that  might  be  dinevered  after  some  defeat  would 
eoon  be  denationalised.  Since  the  Russian  is  accustomed  to  follow  slavishly 
the  commands  of  his  government,  he  would  quickly  submit  to  the  commands 
of  foreign  rulers.  Culture,  on  the  other  hand,  promotes  self -consciousness. 
**  Let  each,"  says  Goethe,  "  be  a  Greek  in  his  own  fashion ;  only  let  him  be  a 
Greek.'*  U  RiMia  had  been  civHiMd  in  the  sixteentik  eentury,  whm  she  began 
to  conquer  Siberia,  there  would  be  no  j&igland  in  Asia  now.  Those  monaxchs 
who  aided  cultore,  like  Fetw  and  CSathoine.  have  achieved  the  greatest  political 
results. 

Russia  thus,  in  all  human  probability,  has  reached  the  tether  of  her  Asiatic 
conquests.  So  long  as  she  was  dealing  with  races  of  a  still  lower  civilization  she 
could  easily  assert  her  superiority ;  but  she  has  bem  defeated  on  land  and  sea  by 

the  civilized  Japanese,  a  result  which  is  surprising  only  to  the  unthinking.  Her 
enemies  fight  not  merely  with  cannon,  but  still  more  with  the  weapons  of  culture. 
A  national  school  is  worth  a  battiTv  ;  a  universitv  is  more  vahiahU;  tlian  a  bri- 
gade.  The  ignorance  of  the  lower  sections  of  the  Russian  people  suppliets  the 
best  weapon  for  foreign  emissaries,  who  can  easily  misguide  and  incite  the  nation. 
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Schook  have  been  granted  in  Western  Europe  as  lewaids.  Thus  the  government 

of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  war  of  liberation  against  Spain,  gave  the  heroic  town 
of  Leyden  a  nnivorsity  (1575);  Prussia  did  the  same  thing  with  Berlin  shortly 
before  the  wars  of  liberation.  Nor  is  that  enough :  Kussia  is  threatened  with  a 
process  of  denationalisation  in  her  own  cooutry.  Perpetual  dependence  on  foreigu 
civilization  has  produced  the  result  that  a  number  of  foreign  ideas  and  phrases 
have  been  transferred  into  the  living  language.  Was  not  the  Eastern  hall  of  the 
Roman  Kmpire  slowly  and  surely  Grecised  ?  Now  the  Gtermau  language  iaine> 
sistibly  making  its  way  in  the  Balkans  and  in  liussia. 

Culture  spells  prosperity.    The  Russian  nation  is  and  always  has  been  poor, 
since  it  was  ignorant.   The  method  of  agriculture  in  Russia  was,  and  with 
exceptions  still  is,  extensive  ;  only  a  modest  beginning  has  been  made  to  employ 
better  methods.    The  "Rupsian  soil  is  so  exhau«t«l  that  Russian  com  can  lianlly 
compete  witli  foreiyin  corn  in  the  markets  of  tlie  world  ;  it  is  cuntinually  deteri- 
orating in  quality.    The  liussian  peasant  still  clings  to  the  old  three-lield  system. 
The  unenterprising  Russian  settler  could  not  hold  his  own  without  the  support 
of  his  government.    The  supply  of  fish  in  the  Russian  lakes  and  rivers,  and  of 
animals  in  the  Russian  f<»n'st.s,  has  disa]>peared,  so  far  as  the  average  Russian 
is  concerned.    Emigrants  have  exhausted  tlic  streams  and  woods  merely  to  fill 
their  purses.   The  Caucasus  was  rich  in  valuable  kinds  of  timber.    There  fftv 
the  yew  (IVmo  lMuaia\  whose  beautiful  reddish  wood  never  rots  or  beoomes 
worm-eaten;  the  maple  (^Acer  pHudoplatanws),  the  wood  of  which  takes  a  betvtifiil 
polish ;  the  Norwegian  pine  or  Caucasian  palm  (^Buxus  sempervirens) ;  tbe  ha2el 
{Jufflans  re(jin'),  and  other  timber  trees.    Eat  the  trade  in  these  valuable  com- 
modities is  vested  in  the  hands  of  foi;pigners.    It  all  goes  to  Marseilles.  London, 
Liverpool,  or  Fans.   ISie  most  important  market  for  Bussian  tobacco,  etc,  is 
Leipaic.  The  soil  of  Russia  still  conceals  great  treasures  which  only  require  to  be 
exploited. 

The  Russian  manufacturer*!  as  well  as  tho  mer(  hants  cannot  enter  into  serious 
competition  with  those  of  We.stern  Euro[>e,  since  they  do  not  possess  suiticieat 
education.   They  can  only  exist  by  the  protection  which  the  government  allows 
them  to  enjoy,  while  English,  German,  and  French  manufacturers  and  tnideis 
are  pioneers  who  comiuer  whole  regions  for  their  mother-country.    Rus.«iian  gold 
soon  goe'?  across  the  frontier,  since  almost  evcrythinf]^  must       bouuht  ubii.ni 
while  the  Gorman  clu  inical  industry  alone  gains  mdlions  from  other  coiuiuiesi- 
Thu  soil  of  Scandinavia  is  certainly  poorer  than  the  Russian,  and  yet  prosperity 
reigns  there.  Even  in  early  times  the  Germanic  North  took  the  lead  in  ednca- 
tional  afTIiirs.    Ripen,  a  town  with  a  few  thousand  inhabitants,  had  at  the  Itegin- 
ning  of  the  sixteenth  century  seven  hundred  .scholars,  most  of  wlioni  liveil 
alms,  and  the  small  town  of  Roskilde  nine  hundred.    A  similar  state  of  things 
existed  in  Copenhagen  and  other  Danish  towns.    The  United  States  have 
advanced  in  that  respect  more  in  one  century  than  Bunk  in  three,  since  tbe 
former,  admittedly  under  more  favourable  condLtionSt  laid  atnsa  in  the  first  place 
on  the  dissemination  of  culture.  Germany,  after  the  waxsof  liberation,  put  before 
herself  the  noble  ambition  of  reaching  a  triple  supremacy,  —  scientific,  militaiy. 
financial   Russia  urgently  needs  another  Peter  the  Great  to  tear  aside  tbe  veil 
of  darkness.   She  has  had  great  men  in  abundance,  and  only  awaits  the  one  leader 
who  may>  like  If osee,  by  one  magic  stroke  make  the  stream  gush  from  the  lock 
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The  small  people  of  the  ancient  Greeks  once  conquered  the  world  by  its  culture 
and  won  itaelf  friends  eveiytriieie;  even  the  masterful  Boman  iMtion  bowed 
before  the  HeUeoic  intellect  Bnssia,  from  hei  antipethy  to  culture,  has  many 
bitter  foes.  The  world  in  these  days  can  only  tolerate  enlightened  peoples.  The 
first  achievement  expected  from  a  i^reat  nation  is  progress  in  culture.  The  day 
may  come  when  Western  Europe  itself  will  learn  some  lesson  from  Russia.  Mili- 
tary and  political  eonqnests  alone  can  bring  no  nlvaticm,  and  the  results  hitherto  > 
attained  can  haidly  repay  the  Bussian  people  for  the  eoormouB  sacrifices  it  has 
made. 
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Andreas  II,  king  of  Hungary. 

300.  .381.  410.  492 
Andreas  III,  king  of  Hunnnr, 

382.404.  410 
Andreas,  king  of  Naples,  381 
Andrej,  401 

Andrej  Ak-xandrovitch,  513 
Andrej  Scliujskij,  520 
Andrew  the  Apostle,  60 
Andronicus  (f^  Comnenue,  W, 
97^  1113 

Andronicus  II,  108,  344.  313 
Andronicus  III,  1U9,  114.  aii 
346 

Andronicus,  L.  I^i\-iu8,  IS 
Andrnriikos,  1 2ij.  130 
Androijikos  IV,  128 
Andronikos,  governor  of  Thw- 

aalonica,  1.32.  133 
Andronikos  Kantakuzenos,  2SSi 
Andros,  1114 

Androsthenes  of  Thasos,  a 
Andrussov  truce,  503 
Anenias,  50 

Angelus,  Michael  II,  Ifll 
Angevins,  114 
Angilbert,  62 
Anglo-Saxon  church.  01 
Anglo-Saxon  language,  13 
Angora,  battle  of,  lil 
Ani,  91^  204 

Anjou,  Charles  Roljert  of,  king 

of  Hungary,  485 
Ankyron,  llfi 

Anna,  Czarina  of  Bulgaria.  2^ 
Anna,  daughter  of  Ladi^lnuj 
11,529 

Anna,  empress  of  Russia,  562. 

579.  583-585.  598 
Anna,  princess  of  Greece,  ali 
Anna,  wife  of  Sigismund  III 

Vasa.  546 
Anna  Iveopoldo\-na,  583 
Antes,  212 
Anthemius,  42^  43 
Anti-Trinitarians,  530 
AntigonuB,    father   of  Demfr 

trius,  20 
Antigonus  Doson,  21 
Antigonus  (k>nata8.  21 
Antigonus  Monophthalraos,  4 
Antioch.  14,  30»  53^  55^  64.  21 

95.  107 ;  patriarch  of,  541 
Antiochus  III,  22 
Antiparos,  104 
Anton,  Paul,  396 
Antonio,  133 
Antonio,  papal  legate, 
Apafi,  prince  of  Trans}  lvani«» 

393 
Apanieia,  04 
Apati,  Michael,  392 
A|yatin.  415 
Apelles.  25 
Aphro<lite,  2 
A pk hazes.  605 
Apooancus.  Alexius,  lfl8 
Apollo,  2,  14 
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j\ polio  of  BranchidiB,  & 
Apollo  ( Cumgan ) .  3 
Apollo  (Delian).  5 
Apollo  of  Didytna,  4 
Apor,  Peter,  'Sm 
Aquileia,  283^  323 
Arabia,  2.  ».  10.  13,  40.  17ft 
"  Arabian  Nighta,"  fiT 
Arabians,  M 

Arabs,  49,  5L  5i-57,  64,  05^ 
71i  72,  74~7<!,  7>i,  8L  82,  84, 
85,  87i  8!^  liliV,  149,  328. 
3.33;  Spanish,  51 

Aragon,  108,  132 

Araktshejew  (Alexei),  Count, 
5112 

Aral,  Lake,  310.  3211 
Aramaic.  1 
Arany,  Jftnos.  Sflfl 
Ararat,  201. 
Aratus,  21 
Arbanassi,  212. 
Arcadia,  23,  M 
ArcadiuB,  33 
Archias  of  Pella,  Q 
Archimedea  of  Syracuse  23 
Arda  (river),  121 
Ardakhan,  lfi2 
Ardaricli,  32A 
Argcs,  353,  3M 
Argos.  2L  129x  IMi  m 
Arputhianz,  2U2 
Arg}'ropulo«,  145 
Arianism,  11 
Ariana,  5M 

Aristarchus  of  Samos,  23 
AristeoB  of  Proconnesus,  40^  81 
Aristotele  Fiora\-enti,  .'51 8 
Aristotle,  8,  12.  13,  53.  81.  112 

Arisitoxemus,  24 
Arniatoles,  174 

Armenia,  28.  .34,  58,  50.  60.  72. 

8fli  8JL  100,  12^    12«,  130, 

140.  180.  inn.  '2lil 
Armenian  alphabet,  the,  58.  202 
Armenian  church,  5fi 
Armenian  Inngiin^,  58.  52 
Armenian  literature,  2M 
Armenian  population,  203 
Armenian  question,  212 
Armenian  revolt,  i  n8-s>nn 
Armenians,  36.  40,  58.  59.  63. 

04,  74^  90,  Ml  134,  140,  148, 

183.  4aa 
Arnaud,  St.,  ISfi 
Amauts.  2111 
Arno.  2fi3 

Arnold,  ablmt  of  Mbeck,  IM 

Amulf  (Arnolf),  231 

Amulf,  emperor  of  tl»e  Holy 

Roman  Empire,  331 
Arosa.  Gu«tav,  .^53 
Arpfld,  85,  240.  332 
Arpfid  family,  355,  3Q& 
Arpftdcs.  470 

Arpflds,  a2a 

Arpndy,  370.  377 
Arrian,  & 


Arsacida,  113 
Araafins,  li 
Arsenius,  572 
Arsino?,  13 
ArtavasdfS,  4ft 
Art4ivu!jdu8,  71 
Artemis,  2,  11 
.Vrtsruni,  208,  2il8 
Arvunitis,  219 
Awvul,  552 
Ascalon,  14 
AHCpticiflm,  109 
Ai*cham,  Roger,  153 
Asfti  I,  Czur  of  Bulgaria,  338, 
33fl 

A»en,  Michael  (Czar),  101 
Asenids.  338,  aiQ 
Aserbeijan.  14!>,  2Lt3 
Ashuges,  215 

Asia,  0,  30,  3L  50,  08,  04,  103, 
117.  12(1-1 1^>.  129.  131.  130. 
liii),  iiL  iMi  -2211  central, 
3,  7,  46,  54,  121i  east,  IGj 
eastern,  IT^  nearer.  52i  Rus- 
sian dominions,  604;  west- 
em,  IL  IMi  121 

Asia  Minor,  14,  15,  20,  22. 
28-30.  iilL  li  ill  fl.l-OC. 
70,  78,  80.  S2.  S!>,  !)],  92.  04. 
07,  lOL  112  114,  117.  120- 
122.  12ft.  130,  i33i  555; 
southern,  LLI 

Asiatics,  IM 

.\soka.  King,  lH 

Asot,  an 

Asparuch.  See  Ispcbicii 
Assarhaddon.  2 

Association  Anglo  /m^nienne, 
215 

.'Vssurbanipal,  2 
Assyrians.  2 
Astarte,  2,  11 

.Astrakhan,  516,  511,  52L  1104 

Astrolopj-,  05 

.Xstronomy.  54 

Astypnlaia,  01 

Ataman,  552 

Atelkuzu.  83.  92,  an 

Athanarich,  3211 

Athanasius,  SI 

Athena,  I 

Athene.  14 

Athenians,  22 

Athens.  L  L!L  20-27,  40.  80, 
OL  100,  HKl,  104.  lOH,  1  ],S. 
128-1.32.  143.  164.  174.  175. 
ISO 

Athopakal.  the,  llfi 

Athos,  Mount.  100.  127,  130. 

340,51a 
Athos.  peninsula  of,  5 
•Atrani,  IM 
Atrimpoa,  433 

Attains,  king  of  Pergamura,  25 
Attic  dialect,  23 
Attica,  128,  130,  132,  130,  142, 
22Q 

Attila,  34,  320,  321 


Aubusson,  Pierre  d',  110 
Augeiiis,  king  of  Elis,  5 
Augsburg,  1401  battle  of,  965, 
378 

Augsburg  Confession,  535 
Augustus  L  See  Sioismund  H 
Augustus  II,  king  of  Poland, 

fi«tt-5flH 
Augustus  III,  king  of  Poland, 

54.1.  r)44,  586.  568.  500.  597 
Auni,  lllj 
Aurel  Stein,  II 

Aurelian,  Roman  emperor,  354. 
355 

Austria,  77,  12L  140,  140-l.'jl, 
IH4,  185,  Hl,->-l!17.  miL 
.102,  52!),  ^ViO.  i>42,  5tKf,  i>()5, 
50!.'.  570.  .'lOO.  r>!t8-(J03 ;  low- 
er, 315;  upper,  315 

Austria-Hungary,  1112 

Austrian  Alps,  145 

Austriana,  '<49 

Austro-llungarian  Lloyd  Co., 
180 

Austro-Hungarian  monarchy, 
15U 

Austro-Turkish  war,  2K1 
Autivari,  145 
Avari,  2111 

Avars,  45i  4L  48,.  64i  65,  120, 
2.-12,  271.  277.  270.  315,  324- 
327.  330,  334.  515,  321 

Avataranian,  217 

Avatflras,  53 

Avignon,  112,  12a 

Axente,  3iil 

Axios  (river),  12fl 

Axumites,  42 

Ayasoluk,  111 

Ayazinu,  5 

A\-ub.   See  Ejjub 

Azov,  .503,  575,  5aQ 

Azov,  Sea  of,  325,  321 

Baalbec,  62 
Babken,  202 
Babylon,  8,  IL  13,  17 
Babylonia.  3 
Babylonians,  IQ 
Bacchus,  QQ 

liachtschissarai  peace,  507 
Bflcs  county,  415 
Bactria.  lOl  H 
Bitg-Bajan,  225 
Bagai,  12 

Bagdad,  52,  94,  468;  railway, 

the,  121 
Bagratids,  202 
Bajrrafion,  123 
lUi<:riiiuni,  Arsen,  2Qfi 
Bahrein,  i.sle  of,  Q 
Baia.  3M 
Baierdorf,  llfl 
Baikal,  Lake,  12Q 
Bajan,  22Q 

Baiazet.  143.  142.  153 
Bajazet  L  HO,  129-131.  137. 
293;  Sultan,  25Z 
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Bajazet  II.  HTj  Sultan,  2M 

Bnjniok,  415 

Baiii,  IM 

Baku,  51& 

Balaban,  lAi 

Balaclava,  Ml 

Balaniber,  2211 

Balamir.   Sec  Balambeb 

Balangar,  327^  411 

Balassy,  Valentin,  aM 

Balat,  m 

Baldimir.  See  Malamib,  Kuan 
Baldwin,  Emperor,  103^  IM 
Baldwin   II,   Latin  emperor, 

108  340  342 
Baldwin  V  of  Hninault,  ain 
Baldwin  of  Flanders,  empcrur, 

Balearic  Islands,  il 
Balibeg,  301 
Balikis,  M& 

Balkan  Peninsula,  the,  43^  47. 

74.  83.  85.  02.  93.  104.  109. 

112.  126.  12a 
Balkans,  04,  74,  80^  120»  134i 

130 

Balkash,  I^kc,  OOd 
Balach,  Theodor,  SIl 
Balta-Liinan,  convention 

of,  an 

Baltaji  Mohammed,  IM 
Baltic  Sea,  4t<2i         |>03i  504i 

527.  545.  540.  575,  570 
Bam  be  r;;,  1112 
Banate  of  Tomofl,  414 
Bmczup,  14S 
Banlfy  family,  Sllfl 
Bantzcn,  Hi 
Bar,  Ma 
Burabi,  ilS 

linrabasz,    Cossack  Ataman, 

aSfl 
Baranovicz, 
BarlMira  of  (MUi,  AQl 
Barbara,  queen  of  Poland,  Ml 
Barbaro,  Lilt 
Barbaro,  NicolOk,  112 
Barbat,  3a5 
Barljo.  Pictrn,  Ui 
Barcelona,  1511 
Bflresay,  Achatius,  101^  aai 
Hardanes,  Phillipicus,  Ifl 
Burfus,   Hans   Albrecht  von, 

lii5 

Baring,  W.,  351 

Barjatynskij,    Alexander  J., 

ma 

Barlaam  of  Calabria,  109,  112, 
113 

Brtrficzi,  Alexander,  3M 
Barozzi,  the,  IM 
Bars  county.  402 
Bartfeld,  4M 
Basaka.  408.  ^ 
l^asarab,  355 
Bnsarab,  bonne  of,  255. 
Uasarab  HI  Xeapoc.  Voivod  of 
Wall.acliia.  358.  352 


Basarab  the  Younger,  Voivod 

of  Wallachia,  3aH 
Basarab   Tepelus,   Voivod  of 

Wallachia,  3M 
Basavluk,  552 
Bashkirs,  370,  521 
Basil,  chief  elder  of  the  Bogu- 

miles,  331 
Basil,  emperor,  1211 
Basil  L  2ai 
Basil  II.  2aL  282 
Basil  II,  Byzantine  emperor, 

330.  337 
Basil  of  Trnovo,  archbishop, 

339 

B&sile  Lupu,  Voivod  of  Mol- 
davia. 31II 
"  Basilika  "  of  Leo  VI.  SM 
Basilius,  emperor.  80,  til 
Basilius,  48.  81.  M 
Busilius  (son  of  Komanus  I), 

ai 

Basilius  L  49,  82,  83,  80 

Basilius  ]_,  eni|)eror,  82 

Basilius  II,  83,  80,  88,  89,  121 

Basilius  Lupu,  Voivod  of  Mol- 
davia. 31i2 

Bai^ilius  of  Xooetesareum,  85 

Buskaks,  406,  4fil 

Basle  mission,  211 

Basta,  (Jeorp,  3fl0i  3CL  3M 

Bftthori  Stephan.  Sec  Steimiax 
HAtiioui 

Bfltthvflnv,  321 

Batthvftny.  Louis,  .396 

Botu.'405.  4ii2 

Bavalio,  Vozius  de.  Ill 

Bavaria,  5i±  55,  L^O 

Bavarian  succession,  600 

Bavarians.  378 

Havol,  502 

Baxo.  123 

Bayezid.  121 

Bazarjik,  122. 

H«iyn,  Ml 

HeadnoH.  342 

Beatrice  of  Ara^on,  wife  of 

Matthias  Corvinus,  3811 
Beazzani.  the,  124 
Bedouins,  the,  5fi 
Beethoven's  opera,  "  Ruins  of 

Athens."  HO 
Beplerbcf,'  Kullc-Shahin,  IM 
Belie,  county  of.  153 
Beiram,  festivals  of.  147 
Ii<'Ia,  kinp  of  Ilunjjary,  338 
BCla  L  kinfr  of  Hunpiry.  382 
B^la  II,  king  of  Hungarv,  289, 
3M 

B<*Ia  III,  king  of  Hungary, 

290.  381.  424 
B^la  IV,  king  of  Hungary,  85, 

244,  300,  342,  355,  Ml  '382 
Bi^lasitza  Mountain,  the,  88^ 

aaii 

Belgrade.  21.  UL  HL  142, 
149.  150.  160.  165.  167,  170. 
171.  385.  387 


Belgrade  peace,  52fl 
Belisarius,  41,  42,  44.  fi2 
Bern,  322 

Btmatists  ( atep-measurers ) ,  & 
Bendeguz.    See  Mukdzuk 
Benedetto  da  Majano,  386 
Benedict  Bor,  3fil 
Beneventum,  42 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  9J. 
Befithy,  Zoltain,  :iim 
IJerat,  107;  battle  of,  344 
Beregnva,  33Q 
Hereke.    See  BebeaI 
Ik-resovskv  (Anton),  525 
Bcrest,  521 

Berestcczko,  battle  of,  522 
Ikrestie,  425 

Bergholz,  F.  W.  Ch.  von,  5S2 
Berkai  (or  Bereke),  407 
IJerlin.  102.  477 :  congresi  of, 

.351.  024 
Berlin  Antiquarium.  the.  4 
Berlin  conference,  323 
Berlin  treaty,  190,  208. 

214.  215 
Berlin  I'niversity.  012 
IkToe  fortress,  ill 
Beron.  352 
Berovitch,  122 
Bertai  Khan,  428 
Bertha  of  Sulzbach,  25. 
Bertbold,  422 
Bertoldo  of  Venice,  144 
Berytus,  42.  54 
Besancon,  54 
liesborodko,  170 
Beshik  Tash  (lasonion),  152 
Besprim,  473 

BcHsarabia,  85i  113,  362.  370, 

373.  521 
Pcssarion,  Basilios,  L34. 
lU'saarion,  Cardinal,  113.  143, 

145 

Bessenyei.  Georg,  -394 
Bethlen,  Gabriel.  159.  122 
liethlen,  Nikolaus,  324. 
Bethlen,  Stephan,  12Q 
Betzkoy,  Ivan  J.,  522 
Bezniff.  328 

Bialy  (the  White).    Sec  Lesz- 
KO  I 

BiArmia,  kingdom  of,  440 
Bias,  2 

Bibesco,  Georg.  323 

Bible,  the,  14,  67^  136.  5M 

Bible,  Syrian,  the,  52 

Bielskij,  524,  525 

Bielskij  family,  &12 

Bihae.  222 

Bila,  328 

Bilacerkov.  553 

Biledjik,  122 

Biograd.  280 

Bismarck,  WL  IM 

Bistritz,  409,  412 

BithjTiia,  72,  345 

Bjelosersk  district,  447 

Black  Sea,  30,  50,  82^  £4.  ?i 
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133.  134.  139.  141.  153.  405. 

571>.  598.  5 Pit,  0(12.  (U)4 
Blaswndorf,  couvealion  of,  413 
Bledu.  3£1 

Bleni:nyde«,  Xioephoriia,  IQl 
Eohrinsky,  count,  SfiS 
Boccaccio,  113 

Bocskay,  Stephan.  See  Ste- 
I'M  AN  Bocskay,  prince  of 
Translyvaniu 

Bodenstedt.  Fricdrich.  SJiil 

Bodonitza,  IQA. 

Bod7Jinta,  archbishop  of  Gu- 

esen,  497 
B<rotia,  20.  22.  23,  130.  22fl 
Ba-otians,  the.  21 
Bo^jdun,  Voivod  of  Moldavia. 

303.  asfi 
Boffdan  II,  3fi£ 

Bofrdan  III,  Voivod  of  Mol- 
davia, 305,  301 

Bofrdan  IV,  Voivod  of  Mol- 
davia. Ma 

Bogdania,  'M'Al 

B<i^'luiskes9en,  131 

Ikigi-lav  II  of  Stettin,  prince, 
411 

Bogolubskij.  Andrej,  404 
Bogoris-Michael,  Khan,  321 
Pn;,niniil.  221 

Bt)j,nHuile3,   the,   09^  83^  110, 


334.  335.  337-339.  342.  348, 
349 

Bogiimilism,  346,  MI 
BogiiMlav  V,  duke  of  Poniera- 

nia,  488^  502 
Bohemia.  5,  40,  IB,  ini.  1^ 

227.  232.         -ivy,  ^  2511^ 


270.  .IS.-,.  471).  472.  474-470. 


479.  4sl-4St.  480.  488.  490. 

502,  503,  509.  529.  SM 
Bohemian  Brethren,  52Si 
Bohemian  Brotherhood,  205. 
Bohemian  mercenaries,  5111 
Bohemians,  47H 
Bohemund  L  Oil 
Bohemund  of  Antiocb, 
Bohoric,  Adam,  HI 
Boii,  230i  2ai 
Eojaryn,  Iwan,  551 
Boksu,  22S. 

Boleslav,  son  of  Leszko  T,  4811 
Bolcslav  L  230i  Mii  470-473. 

475.  477.  IfiL  4fi2 
Bole^ilav  1  Chabri  (Chrobry  or 

Chrabn  ).  231 
Boleslav  11.  2ilL  473,  475^  HI 
Boleslav  III.  Polish  duke,  38L 

473.  47.W79 
Boleslav  III  KrrvA'ou.sty,  4M 
Bole.slav  IV,  470-478 
Boleslav  IV  Kendzierravy,  24fl 
Boleslav  Troidenovicz,  480 
Bole!«lav  Trojdenovicz,  494 
Boleslav  Vstvdlivy  (the  Shame- 
faced), 4Bb 
Bolpar.  Sec  BuLOAB 
Bolko,  251 


Poiogna,  aia 

Bolotnikof,  Cossack  chieftain, 
alia 

Bona  Sforzo,  wife  of  Sigis- 

mund,  522. 
Bunfini,  Antonio,  380 
Boniface  IX,  Pope.  502 
Boniface,  king  of  Thessalonica, 

Bonifacio,  King,  IM 

lioorde,  Andrew,  410 

Bora,  IM 

Bordeau.v,  54 

Bordji-Hallal,  42 

Horecki  family,  517 

IVjrecki,  Jov,  555.  557 

Borics,  son  of  Koloman,  380.381 

Boril.    See  BoBis  II,  Czar  of 

Bulgaria 
Boris,  Khan,  221 
Boris,  Prinee,  284,  235 
Boris  II,  Czar,  78.  79.  87.  1113 
Boris  II,  Cmr  of  Bulgaria,  333, 

335.  3:i!>-:ui 
Boris  Godunov,  524.  fi2ii 
BoHvoi,  235^  2211 
Borna,  231 
Born  holm,  03 
Borovitza  battle,  55il 
Ikisha,  Armenian,  41& 
Bilsing.  count  of,  399 
Bosnia,  93,  127,  129,  130,^  U2. 

144.  148.  195.  lllfL  288,  205 
Bosnians,  the,  129^  135^  aifi 
Bosphorus,  L  30.  48,  50,  7L 
no,  120,  126,  1.30- 138. 

140.  200 
Botzarls,  Markos,  170.  177 
Boucicaut.  Marshal,  1 10 
Bouillon,  Godfrey  de,  02 
Boula  l-ttgos,  battle  of,  1115 
Boutou.\,  Eugene,  ISI 
Boyan,  Bulgarian  prinee,  222 
Boyana,  the  (  river ) ,  122 
Bragadino.  Marcantonio,  155 
Braila,  IIB 
Branas,  Alexius,  21 
Brnncliidtp,  2 

Brandenburg.  47L  482,  597 
Branicevo,  22Q 
Brankovie.  Georg.  IM,  U2 
Brankovic,  George,  2^4,  '.in'i 
Brankovie,  Vuk  Stefan,  122 
Bratianu,  Joan,  211 
Brdoka.  See  Ivajt.o  Laciiaxas 
Bremburg.  a  physician  in  Rus- 
sia, 5&11 
Bremen.  421 
Brennaburg,  HI 
Breslau,  2fia 
Broslau,  bishop  of,  479 
Brest  Tnion.  547,  549,  5M 
Bfctislav,  prince  of  Bohemia, 
413 

Bfetislnv  II,  23L  239,  242 
Bretislav  Achilles  of  Bohemia. 

474.  IXiL  Ail 
Brczovacki,  Titus,  211 


Brifrres,  Godcfroi  de,  125 
Brineoveanu.     Sec  Cox.STAJf- 

TINE  Brankovan,  Voivod 
Bringas,  .lo-seph.  Sli 
Brislav,  prince  of  Fraga,  470 
Britain,  52 
Brittany,  11^  Q2 
Brocqui'&re,  Bertrandon  dc  la, 

111 

Brodavka.  Cossack  Atamar,  555 
Brooa.  411 ;  battle  of,  385 
Brsjakes  (  Berzctes),  270 
Bruce,  .James,  577 
Brune,  Marshal,  HI 
Bruni,   I>>onardo,   of  Arezzo, 
113 

Bruno,  St.,  4M 
Bruno  of  Olmtitz,  245 
Bruno  of  Querfurt,  4.'>5 
Brusa.  117.  121.  127.  129,  131^ 

139.  Ill 
Bruttians,  lA 
Bruttium.  12 
Bryce.  .Tames,  38 
Bu'bek  family,  IQI 
Bucellarians,  the,  fiS 
Buchara,  am 

Bucharest.  173.198.  371;  treaty 

of,  352,  3112 
Buczacz  peace,  5M 
Buda.    See  Bfj:i>A 
Buddha,  55 
Budenice,  218 
J'jiidenz.  Jos.,  3211 
BOdinger,  Max,  -333 
Budziak  (Bucsacs),  Ifi2 
Bug,  river,  7,  85 
Bugia,  152 

Bfiliren,  Ernst  Johann,  6fl3 
Bukovina,  30L  370,  511 
Bukowinn,  lilM) 
Bulair  (Plagiuri).  121 
Bulavin,  Kondratij,  5113 
Bulgar,  328 

Bulgaria,  72,  78,  84-88.  93^  108. 

110.  I2fi,  128.  129.  134.  185. 

1!)5-19.S.  287.  291.  294.  .383. 

fl00-r.02.  004;   treaty  with 

Sviatoslav,  451 :  Great,  327. 

328;  Inner,  328j  Old,  328, 

322;  Outer,  328;  West,  335 
Bulgarian  atrocities.  IHl 
Bulgarian  church.  88,  .TJO,  212 
Bulgarian  education,  lilll 
Bulgarian  Empire,  the,  121 
Bulgarian  language,  the.  H 
Bulgarian  liberation,  190 
Bulgarian  literature,  332.  347. 

218.  a5Q 
Bulgarian  notables,  assembly 

of,  aiU 

Bulgarians,  the,  30,  49,  50,  59, 
04-66.  72.  74.  18.  82.  84.  85. 
aL  miL  lilL  129,  143^  271. 
261.310.  325-354.  440:  black 
(see  KirTUBorBS)  ;  Tsgil, 
370 :  I  nugimdur,  32L  2Iii 

Bulgarophygus,  battle  of,  22m 
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Bulbars,    279 ;    conquest  of 

Burdaa,  IG 
Burgas,  battle  of, 
Burgundian  kingdom,  321 
Burgundy.  108^  111 
Burjites,' the,  lift 
Burzcn.  357 
Busbech,  Angora,  153 
BuHcliPtos,  IM  ' 
Buthroton,  M 
Butrinto.  US 
Bvina,  470 
Bvron,  LIU 
Bythynia.  121 
Bythj-nians,  S. 
Byzacena,  4J 

Byzantine  art.  100;  examples 

in  Europe,  lil2 
Byzantine  artists.  100.  101 
Bvzantine  church,  the,  78,  202. 
*2M 

Byzantine  civilization,  52 
Byzantine  emperors,  lii 
Byzantine  Empire,  LL  2L.  44. 

46,  49^  52,  57,  00.  02,  03,  «0, 

68-71.  74,  75^  80-82.  OK  04. 

106.  112.  117.  121.  120.  2o:i. 

282,  312,  321.  .324.  32o,  327. 

329.  330.  332.  333.  337.  338. 

sai 

Byzantine  enterprise,  1120 
Byzantine  fabrics,  100 
Byzantine  literature,  52 
Byzantine  MiUcal.  470 
Byzantines,  the,  .lO.  57.  64.  06. 

ZL.  83,  88^  no,  117,  133 
Byzantium.  30,  .Hi  Mi  3IL  41- 

44,  46,  49,  51-.').3.  55,  nl-M. 

66.  to,  72-80.  82-90.  02-100. 

103.  106-113.  110.  117.  120. 

131.  1.35-137.  149.  .321.  408. 

510.  518.  525:  Russian.  440; 

Russian  invasion,  44S,  457. 

See  also  Con8ta:»ti.\opu: 

CABirL,  A 

C'lesar  Augustus,  26-88 
Cjrsnrea  ( Cherchel ) ,  41 
Ciesars  of  the  East,  51 
Cairo,  .57, 147,  lili 
Calabria,  02,  70,  Hi,  02,  152 
Calama,  river,  &5 
CalamatA,  lili 
Calamech,  Andr.,  1&& 
Calnvr\  ta,  IDA 
Calchi.'  IM 
Caligula,  Ifi 

Calixtus  III  (Pope).  141 
Callininrhua    Experiens.  Sec 
FiLIPPO  BUONACCORSI 

Callinieus,  05. 
Calojan,  02 
Calvin,  aiil 
Calvinism.  5311 

Cambrni,  150;  congress  of,  142 
Camonintcs.  John,  il 
Camillus  (Achilles),  12 


Campania,  3 

Canaehus  of  Sicyon,  4 

Canale,  Niccolo  da,  145 

Candia,  laD 

Cankov,  Dragan,  352 

t  anmng,  Stratford,  180»  183. 

Cantemir  family.     See  Kax- 

TEMiB  Family 
Canute,  the  Dane,  47.3 
Canute,  king  of  D«>nmark,  42Q 
Capello,  Vettore,  LLi 
Capistrano,  142.  lAA 
Capistrano,  John  of,  ill 
Capitularies  of  Pepin.  liS 
Capo  d'lstrias,  177-180 
Capo  d'lstrias,  Augustin.  ISQ 
Cappadocia,  28^  34i  62i  8*1,  114. 

lg« 

Capsa.  42 

Cnrncalla,  21 

Cnraffa,  Antonio.  .303,  4Q8 

Carantania.  kingdom  of,  -3 1  ;i 

Carasa,  14^ 

Carceri  dalle,  the,  104 

Carelia,  570 

Carelians,  103 

(  aria,  08 

Carinthia,  145,  149^  303,  312, 

315,  316,  502 
Carlo  I  Tocco,  133,  224 
Carlo  II  Tocco,  133i  224 
Carlovingians, 
Carlowitz,  165.  106.  lilfl 
Carlsbad  Congress.  5112 
Carniola,  U9,  303,  312,  315, 

318.  502 
Carol  L  king  of  Roumania, 

356.  .359.  372-374 
Carol  ingians,  811 
Carpi  )io,  321 
Carpini,  Piano,  4fiZ 
Carthage,  10,  21^  22,  24,  41, 

05 

Carthaginians,  2 
Carthago,  42 
Canajal,  142 
Carytena,  104^  1115 
(^asia,  58 

Casimir.  248,  202,  267,  498, 

503,  533 
Casimir,  grand  duke,  502 
Casimir  the   Great,  486-488. 

ML  500,503,  511 
Casimir,  John,  521 
Casimir  II,  Spraviedli%y  (the 

Just ) ,  4IL  419,  480 
Casimir  III,  king  of  Poland, 

5.35 

Casimir  IV.  king  of  Poland, 

5Mi  50!>-rill 
Casimirid,  IM 
Casimirids,  485 
Casoges  of  Tamnn.  551 
Caspian  Sea.  !>,  LL  84,  85,  120, 

.320.  576,  0115 
CuHtaldo,  John,  388 
Castellanries,  483 


Castelnuovo  in  Dalmatia,  1^ 
Castold,  Boyar,  425 
Castoria,  24 

Catacombs,  of  Alexandria,  30j 
of  Palmyra.  3D 

Catalonians,  129,  1311 
Catargi  family,  lUif) 
Catargi,  Laskar,  372 
Cathari,  3.37 

Catharine,  daughter  of  Lewis, 
king  of  Uungar}'  and  Pol- 
and, 42Z 

Catherine  L  wife  of  Peter  the 
Great,  582-5K4 

Catherine  II.  empress  of  Rus- 
sia, 207,  502,  563,  569.  583- 
592.  594,  508.  590.  001.  605. 

6O0.  sm 

Catholic  Church,  538. 
Catholic  Church  of  Poland,  4fi& 
Catholic  Lithuanians,  504 
Catholic  religion,  504 
Catholicism,  .506 
Catliolicism   in   Poland,  542. 

546,  542 
Catholics  in  Turkey.  152 
Cato,  M.  Porcius,  12 
Caucasia,  59,  HO 
Caucasus,  59,  74,  85^  320.  605; 

Cossack  immigration,  5112 
Cens,  1119 

Cecilia    or    Cymbarka.  See 

ClUDUBGia 

Cecilia  Renata,  wife  of  Wladis- 

laus  IV  Sigismund,  55Q 
Cccrops,  13Q 
Cedrenus,  45 
Cefalonia,  lilfl 

ceita,  Si  10^  iL  an 

Centa,  141 

Ccnturione,  Paolo,  K71 
Cepelarska  Reka,  341 
Cephallenia,  83,  97,  103,  133, 

143 
Cepino.  3411 
Cerekwica,  612 
Cerig.  or  Telerig,  72,  330 
Ccrigo,  124 
Cerigotto,  1Q4 
Cemojevic,  225 
^Vmojevic,  Arsen,  325 
Cerora  battle,  5.50 
Ccr^'antcs,  1  .'lO 

Cesarini,  Giuliano,  134.  135. 

385 
Ceslav,  288 
Cetatea-Albft,  328 
Cetinje,  225 
Chabri,  411 
Chieronea,  20 
Chalandritza,  124 
Chalcedon,  .34,  38,  43 
Chalcidice,  IM 
Chalkedon,  2113 

Chalkis  in  Eubcea.    See  Nk- 

GBOPONT 

Chalkondyles,  130,  135.  145 
Chalkondyles,  Laonicua,  1 1 2, 132 
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Chancollor,  Kichard,  511 
^'bttticery,  4Sfl 
Chandler.  Richard,  176 
Chandreiios,  IM 
Chang  kien,  U 

Charlemagne,  50^  55,  62,  03, 
282.  401) 

<Minrlcs  IV,  emperor,  128^  iSS. 

Charles  V.  emperor.  521 

Charles  IV,  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, 24g,  250^  270,  3M 

Charlea  VI,  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, 560.  &M 

Charles  III,  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, 304 

Charles  V,  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, 2S1 

Charles  V,  king  of  France, 
1-^0-152 

Charles  VI,  king  of  France, 
sol 

Charles  VII,  king  of  France, 

m 

Charles  VIII,  king  of  France, 

144.  141 
Charles  IX,  king  of  Franco, 

Charles  X,  king  of  France,  177 
Charles  Robert  I,  king  of  llun- 

garv,  356^  303^  382^  383,  401i 

404'.  411.  4M 
Charles  II,  king  of  Hungarv, 

3M 

Charles  I  of  Naples.  343,  MA 
Charles  V.  king  of  Spain,  IM 
Charles  IX  of  Sweden,  SM 
Charles  X  Gustavus,  king  of 

Sweden,  39L  £03 
Charles  XII,  king  of  Sweden, 

166.  561.  am 

Charles  the  Bald,  emperor  of 

the  Romans,  76,  Sai 
Charles  the  Great.   See  Ciiab- 

LEMAGNE 
Charles  of  Anjou,  107.  1118 
Charles  II  of  Anjou,  LL4 
Charles  of  Lorraine,  163.  3fla 
Charles  of  Myt  ilene,  111 
Charles  of  Stvrin,  archduke, 

5M 

Charles  of  Sildermanland.  See 

CiiARi.EH  IX  of  Sweden 
Charles  Martel,  Hi 
Charles  ^lartel  of  Anjou,  382 
Charon,  22 
Charpigny.  IM 
Chartres.'oa 
Chazars.  270 
<  helidromi,  104,  IM 
Chelm.  486 
Chemnis,  fi 

Chernigov,  548,  541),  560,  563, 

Chersonnese.  Thracian,  121 
Chiaina,  3fia 

Chiaiiiii  (if  -Moldavia,  3511 
Chiali,  LLL  IM 
Cbiara,  Liil 


Chilia,  3M 
Chiliasts,  412 
(Miilperich,  liU 
Chimaru,  01 

China,  17,  2i  43.  Mi  52,  SI, 

106,  124.  r>2l,  572.  UM 
Chinese.  N,  32^  62^  120,  121 
Chinese  language.  5A 
Chinese  records,  13 
Chingerse,  41H 
Chinghian<i,  41S 
Chios,  JLL  lOi  109i  lJ3j,  131 
Chios,  island,  31i2 
Chios  massacres.  177 
Chisdai,  Rabbi,  32a 
Chivalry,  IM 

Chmielnicki  ( Bogdan ),  Cossack 
Atnmun,  557-561 

Chmielnicki  (Jurij )  ,8on  of  Bog- 
dan,  501,  aii3 

Chmielnicki,  Timu»  Bogdan- 
ovi?,  3fifl 

Chodkievicz,  General,  alS 

Chohnlji.  the,  423 

Choki,  3M 

Cholm, 

Chornyje  Klohuki.  the.  466 
Chorti'za,  Island  of,  ^ 
Chotimir.  283 

Cbotin  (Chocim),  162^  Hfl 
Chotin  battle,  522 
Chrabr,  280,  332 
Christ,  29,  30,  42,  62,  66,  69, 
LU 

"  Christ,  Order  of  "  ( Dobrinian 

Order ) ,  4J12 
Christendom,  134,  140,  UQ 
Christian,  King,  Ml 
Christian,  suflragnn  bishop  of 

Mainz,  492 
Christian  chronology  in  Russia, 

578 

Clii  i^tian  church,  2H 

Christian  party,  40;> 

Christian  religion,  4il3 

Christianity,  21,  28,  .30-33.  39, 
44,  52,  06,  69^  7L  77-70.  SiL 
86,  LUL  13iL  142,  148,  149, 
469.  471.  493;  in  Bulgaria, 
334 ;  in  Russin.  4ii3 

Christians,  82,  122,  121,  131. 
139-142.  468;  Turkey,  m 

Christie,  ma 

Christobulos,  146 
Christodule,  Saint,  M 
Christoph  of  Corona  (bishop), 

m 

Christopher,  duke  of  Mecklen- 
burg, a3i 

Christopolis,  IM 

Chrobatia,  471.  472 

Chroniclers,  Tartar  age  of  the, 
469 

Chrysanhius,  322 
('lirysolarits,  Manuel,  113 
Chrvsostom,  24 
Chusi,  147 
Cibossa,  QQ 


Cilicia.  48^  SS 
Cilli,  counts  of,  399, 
Cimaxa,  battle  of,  Ifi 
Cimbri,  231 

Ciniburgis    (Cecilia  or  Cym- 

barka).  502 
Cimolos,  IM 
Cimovitch,  111 
Cinnamus,  Qh. 
Cijwrovci,  349 
Claudius,  &3 

Claudius,  Tib.  Atticus  Herodes, 
20 

Clement,  bishop  of  Drenovica, 

m 

Clement  VI.  249,  333 
Clement  VII,  151,  252 
Clement  XI,  Ifil 
Cleniones.  21 
Cleon  of  Syracuse,  fi 
Clerfait,  Austrian  general,  ODfli 
Clermont,  112 
Clousira,  42 

clovis,  au 

Clovis  (Chlodwig),  QQ 
Coblenz,  141 

Co<lo  of  the  Basilira.  the.  33 
Code  of  Harnn  n<ipulu9,  1 1  '> 
Code  of  Justinian,  39.  40.  68. 
83 

Coinage.  114,  115^  123 
^ok,  330 
Colakov,  35Q 
Cnligny.  .lean,  162 
Columbus,  14S 
Cohunna  Xnnthia,  Z 
Commagene,  02 

Commendone,    Francis,  papal 

legate,  u32 
Commodus.  21 
Communism,  3.50 
Comnena,  Anna,  92,  94,  95,  116, 

III 

Comneni,  49.  93.  288 
Comnenus,  David,  1113 
Condolmieri,  Francesco,  134 
Conrad   11.  emperor  of  Gcr- 

manj',  379.  473.  474 
Conrad  III.  2a 
Conrad  of  Gloiran,  477 
Ccmrad  of  Krini^'j^.->jial.  247 
Conrad  of  Musovia,  470,  480, 

482.  422 
Conrad  of  Montferrat,  21 
Conrad  of  Rotenstein,  4n9 
Consensus  communis  in  Poland, 

Ml 

Constance.  507 
Constans,  05 
Constans  II.  70 

Constantia,  wife  of  Sigismund 

III  Vttsa,  MO 
Constant] ne,  bishop,  332 
Constantino.  eni)x'ror.  21*  28- 

.34,  39,  41,  48,  61,  63,  66.  78. 

86.  126,  135,  146,  331 
Constantine.     the  KUstcndil 

despot,  341 
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Coiistantine,  pretender,  alia 
Constant ine  (Silvanua),  QSl 
Constantino  II,  22 
Conatantine     IV  Poyonatus, 

Byzantine  emperor,  05.  32a 
Constantino    V  Kopronynios, 

Byzantine  eni|>eror,  50^  12, 

73.  75.  330.  aai 
Constant  ine  V'l,  12 
Constant!  ne     VII  Porphyro- 

jjennetos.  Bvzantine  emperor, 

47.  85,  115^pL  21<i 
Constantine    VIII,  Byzantine 

emperor,  83^^  89,  lOll  aM 
Ccnstautinc  IX  Monomaclios, 

Byzantine  emperor,  90j  337 
Constantine  X  Ducas,  JLL 
Constantine  XI  Dragases,  III. 

135-13R 
Constantine  of  Misithra,  125 
Constantine    of  Thcssalonica, 

77.  73.  2.S3.  2M 
Constantine  of  Vellmzd,  347 
Constantine  AsPn,  Czar  of  Bui- 

paria,  343,  2M 
Constantine   Basarab,  Voivod 

of  Wallachia,  SIQ 
Constantine   Brankoran,  Voi- 
vod, 3(iL  aii2 
Constantine    Manasscs,  102. 

MS. 

Constantine  Pavlovich,  692, 
rm.  5M 

Constantinople.  27.  30.  31.  33, 
35^  iLL  4><,  M.  qMx  fi2-(i6.  00- 
71.  74.  liL  70,  S4.  85^  81,  8fl, 
90.  OH.  101-10.).  108.  no.  111. 
113.  lie.  117,  127,  133,  134. 
130.  138.  139.  141.  146.  148. 
149.  152.  153.  195.  190.  274. 
329.  345.  408.  400.  520,  .^25 : 
Church  of,  91 ;  Conference 
of  1870,  35 1  ;  patriarch  of, 
.')47;  protocol  of  1878,  352 

Contarini.  Bartolommeo,  143 

Conti,  Lothar.  See  IxxocEXT 
111 

Cop,  Mat,  aifi 

Copernicus,  Xicliolas,  502.  570 
Coptic  Church.  Qi 
Corbea,  Theodore,  3111 
Corcyrn,  'Al 
Cordova,  42,  51 
Core,  a 

C;orfu,  07,  13L  144,  152,  107, 
171.  17S.  .•i:}2.  3il 

Corinth,  20,  23,  20, 27, 100, 131, 
143.  144 ;  Gulf  of,  lAh 

Corinthian  I^eaffue,  the,  111 

Cornea  or  Alexander  III,  Voi- 
vod of  Moldavia,  325 

Coron,  Cli 

Corsica,  H 

Cortona,  1111 

Corvini,  144,  liii 

Corvinus,  Mattliias,  142,  143, 
148.  UiO,  ;>fi:uoo.'i 

Cos,  0,  M 


Coamas,  III 

Cosmas  of  Prague,  474 
Cossacks,  S27,  545,  548-505, 

577.  im.  005,  mi 
Coatin,  Miron,  Ml 
Costin,  Nicolip,  3111 
Cotnarl,  3118 
Cotton.  LID 

Courland,  534,  535i  5fl2 
Courland,  Duchy  of,  521 
Courlandcra,  4111 
Covno,  495 
(?ozia  monasterj',  357 
Cozniin,  &11 
Cozmin,  battle  of,  307 
Cracovian  territorj',  502 
Cracow,  437.  470.  471 ,  4  7  j-477, 
479-482.  4S5.  487,  4HH.  497. 
498.  500.  5U2.  M5,  508,  511, 
512.    532.    503.    570.  601. 

ana 

Cracow,  bisliop  of,  412 
Cracow  Academy.  549 
Crapundorph,  400 
Crecy,  404 

Ciecy-en-Ponthien,  24fl 
Cretans,  lfl3 

Crete,  5,  47^  50^  75^  86,  03^  103^ 

131.  188.  IM 
Crimea,  65,  82,^  93,  103,  145, 

517,  518.  555.  562.  505.  697. 

599,  msi 

Crimean  War.  184^  203i  3IL 

504.  003.  UillJ 
Crispo  .Tacopo,  132 
Critobiihis  of  Imbros,  11^ 
Croatia,  78,  93,  145,  28L  299, 

309.  312.  333 
Ooatians,  129,  140,  271,  270, 

280.  287.  312-316.  331 
Crcesus,  3 
Croja,  144 

Crusade,  Fourth,  98,  111,  184, 

239.  468 
Crusaders,  93,  UL  L2fl  128 
Crusades,  the,  106,  126,  134, 

140.  141 
Csflky,  Count,  4115 
Csanad.  4M 
Cserei,  Michael.  304 
Cseri,  John  ApAczai,  303 
(^servenka,  415 
Csonopla,  415 
Ctesiphon,  QQ 
Ctibor,  2M 
Cuma?,  3 
Cumani,  02 

Cuneiform  inscriptions,  4 
Curia,  Roman,  107.  108.  145. 

490.  501 
Curtea-de  Arges,  Church  of. 

aaa 

Cusa,  Alexander  Johann,  ISI 
Cuza,  Alexander,  aiii.    Sec  Al- 

KXAXDER  .loHX  L  prince  of 

Itoumania 
Cyclops,  myth  of,  15 
Cynics,  12 


Cyprian  of  Kiev  the  Metro- 
politan. aOQ 

Cyprus,  2,  72,  93,  100,  128,  136^ 
141.  190.  190.  213.  iSS. 

Cyprus  Treaty,  2ia 

Cyrenieans,  2 

Cyrene,  2 

Cyril,  Zfi.    See  Coxbtantixb 

OF  THESSAIjOXICA 

Cyril],  a  monk,  3411 

(_'yrillic  script,  317 

Cyrillic  writing,  280.  305,  3111 

Cvrrhus.  Hi 

Cyrus,  8,  m 

Cythera,  *i 

Cytros,  fl4 

Czajki,  ait 

(Vjiky,  Stephan,  407 

Czaplinski.  under-starost,  659 

( "zartoryski.  Prince,  551 

Czartoryski  familv,  5<i9 

Czechs.  243,  256i  259,  SIS 

C/erkasy,  552 

Czernev.    See  Petbokio 

Czibin,'  4in 

Cziriak,  405 

Czortomlyk,  552 

Dadija  family,  am 
Dacia,  66,  324,  353,  355 
Dacian  war. 
Dacians,  272 

Daco-Roumanian  language,  353. 
355 

Dadian,  prince  of  Mingrelia, 
605 

"  Dadians."  203 
Dagliestan,  576 
Dalmata.  Anton,  -"^l  7 
Dalmatia.  18,  83,  96.  22,  172» 

281.  2i)a.  300.  312.  316.  3M 
Dalinatiau  Islands,  && 
Dalmatians.  31 1 
Dalmatin.  Juri,  317 
Damad  Ali,  IM 
Damascus,  14,  56,  57,  M,  70. 

lai 

Damjanich,  John,  a&li 
Damophilus,  3 
Dan,  pretender,  358 
Dan,  Voivod  of  Wallachia,  350, 
351 

Dan  IV,  Voivod  of  Wallachia, 

357.  358 
Dances,  Servian-Croatian,  314 
Danciul,  pretender,  358 
Dandoli,  the,  IM 
Dandolo,  Enrico  (Doge), 98,2a 
Danca,  4112 
DanicH,  Ilirska,  3ia 
Daniel  of  Halicz,  467.  4M 
Daniel  of  Prague,  24fl 
Danilis.  81 
Danilo  L  2QI 
Danilovitch.  5ia 
Danishniende,  114 
Danjko.  Peter,  31& 
Donovi^,  301 
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Dante.  113 

Dantzig.  004*  538,  537, 
Danube,  the.  34.  45^  74,  77.  03. 
9L  IM.  IM±  IMa  Uii  135. 

Dara,  i2 
l;arband.  a2a 
Dardanelles,  the,  121 
Dardanelleii  convention,  182 
Dardania.  3L  lili 
Dario  (iiovanni,  14fi 
Dnriu!^,  A 

Darius  CodomannuB,  S 
Daazkovicz  (Eustafij),  prince, 

David,  Czar  of  West  Bulgaria, 
33.') 

David,  emperor  of  Trebizond, 

143,  144 
David  of  Voliiynia,  AfiQ 
DeAk,  Francis  of,  396,  397 
l>eba8hi,  211 
"  Decabrists."  523 
Decameron  of  Boccaccio,  51 
I>ecemvirs,  IQ 
De^H,  iM 
De  Laribus,  12 
Delos.  2j  10,  15, 
Delphi,  a.  (L  10,  31 
Delyiuinists.  the,  US 
Demarclis.  iQ 
l>«meter,  3 

Demeter  Korybut,  4flft 
Dc-metrias,  lli^  i& 
lX>metrio9    (brother   of  Con- 
stant ine  XI),  135 
Demetrius,  525 
Demetrius  (artist).  113 
Demetrius,  King,  lii 
Demetrius  the  Falsw,  n47 
Di-metrius  (metropolitan),  13Q 
Demctriu!!  of  TheH.saIonica,  41, 
66,  fifi 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  20^  2a 
I>emocedes  of  f'roton,  4 
Demochares,  2Q 
Dt  mocrat.H,  ill 
De  Morgan.  .1.,  QZ 
Demostlienes.  19.  20.  M 
Dengizieh,  32i 

Denmark.  31.  141.485.488.518. 

533.  53.>.  ri42.  5113 
Dergugassf).  215 
Dervish  Panha,  2211 
Deschnef,    the    diftcoverer  of 

Behring  Strait.  5Ii3 
Di'Hiderius  of  Monte  Casaino, 

99.  IM 
Deulino,  527 
Deulino  i)eace. 
Deutaoh-Prol^en,  4112 
Deutsoh-Szatmilr.  SflS 
Deutsche  Levante  Linil,  IM 
D<5va,  3ia 
Dio'us.  23 
Diakovo.  221! 
Dibra.  13a 
Diceng,  3311 

voi*  V  — 40 


Diderol,  585^  588,  .^SO,  522 
Didymoteieho*.  103,  LilL  122 
Diebich  "  Sabalkanski,"  Hfi 
Diet  of  Thorn,  aAA 
Dietrich,  41111 

Dietrich  of  Altcnburg,  404 

Dikhanx,  the,  115 

Dilettiinti,  Society  of,  Hfi 

Dimean,  43 

Diniitri,  IQfl 

Dinai  mountains,  353 

Dinar,  122 

Dintzic.    Si-e  Denqizich 
Diocletian,  27,  31,  33.  49,  GO. 

225 

Dioclitia,  225 
iJiodoehi,  21 
Dion.  Ill 

Dionynia,  14,  31i 
Dionj'sioH  Periegetea.  319 
Diony.sius.  Saint,  LLQ 
Dionysus,  L  3,  L  14 
Dioscuri,  the,  19,  31 
DioHcuroH,  Ili 
Dissidents,  547 
Diu.  152 
Djem.  ilL  142 
Dlugosz,  oOL  5M 
DIugosz.  John,  •'>10 
Dmitri  j,  son  of  Ivnn  IV,  525 
Dmitrij  Donskoj.  515 
Dmitri j  Ivanoviteh.  ■'il4.  51.'» 
Dmitrij  the  Pretender.  512 
Dmitrij-pseudo,  Czar  of  RuHsia, 
521i 

Dmitrijev-Mamonov,  Ivan  J.. 
521 

Dnezina,  the,  464 
I)niei>er,  the,  76,  84^  85,  425 
Dnie|M»r,  river,  .'>12.  521 
Dniester,  the.  7,  "4.  477 
Dobrinian  Order.  See"CHBisT, 

Ordkr  or  " 
Dobrogost,  4H 
Dobroniir  Strfz.  238 
Dobroplodni.  Sava  351 
Dobrotif,  322 

Dobrotif,    Rumanian  despot, 
3411 

Dobrudza,  328,  329,  337^  356, 

313 
Dobrzyn.  4fi2 
D6czy  family,  401 
Dodona,  IQ 

Dolgorukij,  George,  300,  581. 

Dolgorukij,  .Turij.  464 
Dolgorukij.  Vasilij,  522 
Dolgoniky.  Oregor.  581 
IVdIinger,  Ignaz  von,  134 
Dominicans.  4M 
Don,  region  of.  84 
Don,  the  (river).  84 
"  Don  Quixote."  1511 
Donnersmnrk.  405 
Donskoj.  514.  515 
Doria,  Andrea.  152 
Dorogobush,  548,  5M 


Dorofjcenko,  163 

Doroazenko.  Michael,  Cossack 

Ataman,  556.  560.  504 
Dorotheus,  411 
Dorpat,  5^  534,  53fi  • 
Dorsa,  Vicenzo,  221 
Dorylipon,  81 
Dositeiu,  321 
l>ozsas,  Georg,  387 
Draga  ^laschin,  108 
Dnigushani,  175 
Dragos.  houite  of,  307 
Dragovici,  276 
Draskovi?,  J.,  313 
Drave.  the  (river),  134 
Dresden,  121 
Drevlanes,  the,  4.10 
Drin,  the  (river),  85 
Drinov,  Marin  Stcpanovii?,  351 
Drivasto.  145 
Droshak.  2lJtt 
Drster,  332 
Drubava.  HI 

Drumev.  Baail,  350;  his  "  Ivan- 

ko."  351 
Druses.  Ifil 
I>r2i<f,  Marin,  312 
DsrA  (Druzina),  42ft 
I)ubra\n.  232 
TXubrovnik,  301 
Du  Cange,  Ch.,  Hfi 
Ducas,  112 
Ducas.  John,  21 
"  Ducliv  of  tlie  Dodecanesos," 

the,  124 
Duka  familr,  312 
Dukas.  .Johannes,  1.38 
Duke  Ernest  of  Styria,  522 
Dula,  Slav  prince,  218 
Dulo,  the,  12 
Dulo.  d\Tinstv  of,  332 
Dumb  Diet,  523 
Duna-IIarnszti,  400 
Durandi,  312 

Durazzo,  23»  145,   148,  341j 

battle  of,  332 
Duris  of  .Samos.  24 
Ddrnkrut.  246  ;  battle  of,  382 
Durny,  the.  432 
Dusan,  311 

Dusan,  Stephan,  109,  110,  224. 
221 

Dusan.  Steplien,  126,  Ul 
Dussap,  207 

Dwina,  48!)-4!>l.  .V21.  S35 
Dyrrhachium,  82.  83. 94.  97, 123 

Ka.sterx  Cut-bcii,  335,  4fifi 

Eastern  Euro|)e,  494 

Eclitemneh  book  of  gospels,  Ifll 

Efk,  Jolinnn.  ">37 

Edessa.  58.  .S6,  82 

Edhem  Pasha,  HS,  lOiL  100. 

Ediko,  322 
Edrisi,  24 

Edward  VI,  king  of  Britain,  621 
Egypt,  6zL  IL  13^  14,  ^  28, 
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43-4.),  48,  r>2,  r>7,  01.  QL  04 
112.171.  lt>0.002.  003;  Ui)por, 
61 

Egj'ptmn  (loities,  1 
Egj'ptians  2^  0,  10,  Gi 
KiolinriiiH,  Koiir.,  2dA 
Kichstiidt,  Ifll 
Kinliard,  02 
Eimlorf,  iila 

KiaenbuiR.  3118 ;  treaty  of,  302 
Kisenstudt,  ai>2 
Ejjuli,  1  -•>!> :  mosqup  of,  IM 
Elbe,  the,  12^  ~  " 

mi 

Elbiiiff.  492,  504^  fifi3 
Eleiiii!*,  t!ie.  22. 
Elesbaiis  of  Axum,  43 
Eleiisinian  mv-steries,  1 
El  is,  mi 

Elizabeth,  omprcaa  of  Russia, 

58.3-.'>8j,  5ilfi 
Elizaljeth,  queen  of  Poland,  497. 

500 

Eliutbetli  Granovska,  wife  of 

Vladislav  II,  503 
El  Kastal  (Castellum).  QQ 
Ellak.kingof  the  Huns, 321,324 
EI  ^Ie^«•hetta.  5^  511 
Elpliinstnne,  .lohn,  100 
Eltiinir,  despot  of  Krun,  34.5 
Emanuel,  Max,  103,  1^ 
Enierich.  2M 

Emerieh,  king  of  Hunffary,  SSfi 
Emerich,  »on  of  D#la  III.'SM 
Einerich.  son  of  Stephan  Ij  370 
Eniesa,  QA 

Einiko,  count  of  T>>imngen,  Sfill 
Emnx'ram,  St.,  2fi3 
Emnedsur,  221 
Emri.  IHA 

Enpland,        SS^  OL  UL  Q2L 

r>:{s.  (m2-<i()0 
Enfjlish  Trading  Co.  for  Russia, 

.57 1,  512 
i:«too».  Jos.,  aofi 
Eperges,  iDS 
Eperje*.  Aiih 

Ephesua,  3.5. 114;  Couneil  of.  34 

Ephraini,  53 

Epic  poems,  100 

Epicurean  school,  2A 

Epidamnus,  a 

Epirots,  2L  22iL  222 

Epirus.  (L  Li  IM.  UiL.  lOOi  133. 

332,331 
*'  Epitome    rerum  Germanioa- 

runi."  Ua 
Erac,  battle  of.  220. 
Erasistratus  of  ( Vos,  2A 
Eratosthenes  of  C  yrene,  23 
Eretria,  2fi 
Erfurt.  Uli 

Eric  MV.  king  of  Sweden,  535 
Erivan,  000 
Krian,  151 

l':rmnnarik.  See  HKRMA.N.vBlCtl 
Erinenl,  ti2 

Enurich.   Sec  Il£BMA.:?!Aiiic]i 


Ernirgbian,  12S1 

Krnst,  duke  of  t'arinthia,  called 

the  Iron  Duke,  310 
Krtogrul.  121 

Krtogrul,  king  of  IJithvnin, 
Ervx,  2 

Krzeroum.  113.  183.  195.  212 

Kskeshihir,  121 

Kski  St4indxinl.  a2a 

Ksklas.  See  SriiL.vnos  of  Mele- 

MKOS 

Ks<ikanai,  Michael  of,  300 
EsterhAzv,  Nicholas.  31111 
Kstcrhazy  of  (JalAntha.  3M 
Ksterhazj'-Forchtenstein.  lilfi 
Esthonia'.   4S0-401.   521.  534. 

5.{5.  545,  5I<L  522 
Esthonians,  4S.0.  4111 
EtehmiadHin.  5D 
Etele.   See  Amr.A 
Ethiopia,  0,  liL  Lit  142 
Etil  rivers,  221 
Etniria,  2 
Etruscans.  3,  111 
Etshmiadsin,  208 
Etzel.   See  Ami.A 
Euainctos  of  Syracuse.  1 
EulMi-a,  2L  lili  i2JL  Ufl 
Eubulus.  UL  2Q 
Eiiclin.  23,  112 
Eucratides,  lii 
Eudocia  (empress),  &1 
Eudoxia,  lil 
Eudoxius,  323 

Eug<»ne  of  Savov,  105.  107.  108, 
3112 

Eiigenicus,  Marcus,  111 
Eugi-nius,  35,  323 
Engciiius  1 1 1.  240 
En;:cnius  IV  (Pope),  111^  133- 
L3li 

Euhenierus.  2a 
ICulcnbach,  405 
Eunienius,  211 
Eupatorift,  555 
Euphrates,  the,  8 
Eurii)ideK.  LI 

Europe.  -1  9,  30,  46»  01-03.  00, 
S5.  5)3.  115.  118.  12!L  122, 
127.  131.  130.  141.  143.  140. 
150,  IMi  iliS.  400,  4SS.  492, 
497.  4t>S ;  Eastern,  425-435  ; 
Western.  128,  Ull 

European  ambassadors,  153 

Eur«)pean  powers,  145 

Euscbius,  53 

Eustar-e.  340 

Eustathius.  Drnngarius  of  the 

I'Ai'ubitores,  332 
Eustratios,  Moldavian  liogosat, 

aiil 

Euthydemns,  U 
E\renos.  1-^7 
EvrcnosHcg,  130,  131 
Ezcriti-s  (.)c>^er/cs),  270 

Eahhs.  1Q 

Eudlun  of  Kairuan,  333 


Falconet  (Maur.  Et.).  5211 

Fallmerayer,  .lakob.  U 

Fallmereyer,  Philipp,  IM 

Fanagori.1.  Island  uf,  5fi2 

Fanelli.  Francesco,  170 

Fttth  Ali.  iilifi 

Fntitnit«'s.  the,  81 

"  Faust."  IM 

Faust  leg»-nd,  tlie,  5a 

Fazli.  Lil 

Fedayiji,  1113 

Fedor  Vomnzov,  5-jn 

Felice,  Uii 

Felix  V.  Sflfl 

Fellin,  4111 

Feodor  (son  of  Ivan  IT).  52 j. 
525 

Feodor  III.  1113 

Feodor    Alexyevich.    Czar  o{ 

Russia.  .558'.  573.  587.  1H>2 

Fetxhir  Nikititscb  (Philari't), 
■» 


Ferdinand,  153,  522 
Ferdinand  L  K'O.  220.  532 
Ferdinand  L  king  of  Austrii, 
511 

Fenlinand  TI,  emperor  of  Or- 

many,  391 
Ferdinand  III,  emperor  of  (icr- 

many.  391 
Ferdinand  V,  emperor  of  Aas- 

tria,  3211 
Ferdinand,  king  of  llun^rv, 

152 

Ferdinand,  king  of  .Spain.  144, 
118 

iM'rdinand,  prince  of  Bul;.Mria, 
353 

Ferdinand  of  .Vustria,  kiiii  of 

Hungary,  .387  3 MS 
Ferdinand  of  Knburg-KoUiiry, 

198 

Ferdinand  the  (  atliolic.  152 
Ferdinancl's  ambassador,  151 
Ferghana.  17^  WG 
Ferhad.  157 

Ferrante,  king  of  Naples,  146 
Ferrante  1,  king  of  Naples,  lli 
Ferrari,  Marcantonio.  3S9 
Ferrieri,  Archbishop,  1S4 
Feudal  system,  the,  105. 

115.  lifi 
Feudalism,  121 
Fez,  Ml 

Fi<  ino,  Marsilio,  3 SO 
Fikri,  154 

Filipo     Buonaccorsi  (CalH- 

machus  Experiens),  510 
Filonenko,    Cossack  Atanuin, 


06, 


Finland,  112.  MIL  515.  5Ili 
Finnish  T.ivonians,  489 
Fintio-l'grian   races,    llie.  S4, 
1 1)3 

Finns,  319,  315,  440,  489,  I2i 
4112 

Fiornventi.  Aristotele,  511 
Firdusi,  115 
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152. 
598. 


Firdusi  the  Long,  IM 
Fire,  the  flernal  (znicz).  439 
FirkoviUh,  Abr.,  325 
Firloj  family.  5M 
Flatuininus,  T.  Quinciiua,  22 
Flemings,  tin-.  104 
"FIominKs."  iM 
Fletcher,  Giles,  511 
Florence.  UL.  ILL  IMi  liO^ 

141.  153.  507.  aM 
Florentine  Union.  111.  540, 
Florentines,  the.  Hi 
Florentinuni,   the    (decree  of 

union),  iM 
Focijani,  169^  Ufl 
Fogartts,  350 ;  Diet  of,  Al.'l 
Forchenstcin,  222 
Formis,  IM 

Fo»cari,  Francesco  ( Doge ) ,  132 
FoBcoli,  \M 

France,  6L  IM*  Mi  130, 
171.  47H.  538.  542.  543, 
572.  576.  577.  500,  .51)7. 
(i01-C04;  Southern,  5^  8, 

Francesco  II  (Franko),  1311 
Francis  L  1^ 

Francis  Ii  emperor  of  Austria, 
325 

Francis  I,  king  of  France,  liiQ 
Francis    .foHeph,    emperor  of 

Austria.  51)L  ?503j  tUM 
Francis  Joseph  1^  emperor  of 

Austria,  3fil 
Franciscan  monasteries,  495 
Franciscan  monks,  ■'»flO 
Franciscan  Order,  498 
Franciscans,  the,  112,  142,  349, 

4r.8.  4fla 
Fran^repan,  Franz  Christopher, 

3112 

Frank  Empire,  the,  63^  6i 

Fraiikcuberg.  1112 

Frankfort,  7i  111 

Frankish  castles,  1115 

Frankish  Empire,  the,  &fi 

Franko  II  Acciajuoli.  143 

Franks,  the.  54.  63,  73.  93,  97. 
99,  152j  330,  33L  33fl 

Franz  RAkoczy  II.  prince  of 
Transylvania.  liilS,  MIL 

Frederick  1  Barbarossii,  9(L  97. 
152^240,  242,  290,  473,  ill 

Frederick  II,  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, 482i  422 

Frederick  III.  eniperor  of  Ger- 
many, 141-143.  148.  203, 
32>?.'  385.  502.  503,  518. 
511 

Frederick  II,  king  of  Bohemia, 
491 

Fre<lerick  IV,  the  Danish  king, 
507 

Frederick  II  the  Groat  of  Prus- 
sia. 109,  394i  MSi  -Ml  d«<L 
598.  599 

Frederick  II  the  Valiant,  duke 
of  Austria,  244,  3il 


Frederick  111  of  Sicily,  12S 
Frederick  of  Ansbach,  alii 
Frederick      Augustus      { the 
Strong)  of  Saxony,  king  of 
Poland.    See  Auglsti  s  11. 
king  of  Poland 
Frederick  Augustus  II  of  Sux 
ony,  king  of  Poland.  See 
AutiUSTL's  III,  king  of  Po 
land 

Frederick  George,  margrave  of 
Brandenburg- Ansbach,  544 

Frederick  William,  the  Great 
Elector.  503,  503.  500.  oM 

Frederick  William  1  of  Prussia, 
569.  .597 

Frcderikshamn,  172 

Fiegosa.  140 

French,  the,  IIM 

French  protectorate,  152 

Friedrich  III,  2112 

Friedrich.  (Seorg,  1113 

Fritigern.  32,  3211 

Friuli,  1511 

Frjasin,  Iwan. 

Froehner,  W.,  353 

FruJin.  ("zar  of  Bulgaria,  330 

Fuad  Pasha.  187-189 

Fiigger  family,  401.  402 

Fulko,  AM 

Fulko.  bishop  of  Cracow,  ilfl 
Fnlrad.  SiA 
FUnfkirchcn,  152 

Gabbiei^  Czar  of  Bulgaria.  330 

Gabriel  BAtbori,  prince  of  Tran- 
sylvania. 391j  412 

Gabriel  Bethlen,  king  of  Hun- 
gary. 4112 

Gabriel  Bethlen,  prince  of  Tran- 
sylvania, 391 

Gabriel  Bethlen  of  Iktflr,  3111 

Gagik,  Oil  204 

(iaj,  Ljudevit,  312 

(Jaiata,  112.  137.  133 

(ialatovski.  558 

(ialeazzo,  Giovanni.  532 

Galeotti.  Martino,  3M 

Galicia,  4^  40,  381.  473,  53fi 

GalliiKjIi.  UL  130,  133 

(■angi's.  tlie,  8^  12 

Garashanin.  198 

Garpino,  Moimt,  IHQ 

Ga>*nefer.  152 

Gaster,  Mo«<'S.  354 

Gattilusio  family,  li3 

(Jaudentiiis,  32l' 

Gaiidentius  (  Radim ) .  472 

Gnndcrich,  bishop  of  Velletri, 
IS 

Gixul.  29j  Cisalpine,  411 
flavalns.  the,  104 
Gaza.  145 

(Jedymin     (Withen).  Grand 
Diike  of  Lithuania,  485,  421 
Geg»'=<.  lii  222 
Gcgish.  2211 

Gcisa  I,  2&S.  i 


Oiscrieli.  king  of  the  Vandals, 

322.  323 
Gclimer,  11 

(Jelzer,  Heinrich,  126^  133i  12SL 

(Jemvsius,  111 

(Jenay,  51 

Genghis-Khan,  131 

(Jcnnadios    (Georgios  Stliola- 

rios),  132 
Genoa,  98,  LiL  IM.  \^  IMj. 

132.  137.  14U.  HI.  L53 
Genoese,  the,   100,   107^  128^ 

131 

Georg  I   RAkficzy.   prince  of 

Transylvania,  I'OO.  301.  3112 
Georg  II   Hiikftezy.  prince  of 

Transylvania,  3!)  1 .  ii03 
Georg  lil  of  Saxony,  lli3 
(leorg  Terterii  I,  Czar  of  Bul- 
garia, 344 
Georgakis.  17/> 
George  1  (of  Greece),  118 
George  of  Brandenburg,  'jun 
tJeorge  of  Podiebrad,  king  of 

Bohemia.  503 
Georgia,  98.  142,  207,  513 
(."eorgians,  59^  140 
Georgios  (artist).  113 
(Jeorgios  Akropolita,  311 
CJepida'.  45 
(;epids,  282,  324,  351 
(Jerman  Commercial  Co.,  198 
(iernian  tribet*,  4('>!> 
Gernwn-Livonian  Order,  501 
(Jermanic  Staten,  lifl 
Gennaniceia.  02 
(Jermanos,  UL  115 
Germans.  12.  35,.  ILL  ii^*  120. 
407.  409,  ilLL  19L.  iMj  50 1 ; 
in  Hungary,  400-4 1 5 
Germany.  31*  li'H.  141. 
409-473.  477.  481-4S3. 


492.  5(M).  502.  524,  529. 
534.  538.  555 


151. 
4S7, 

532. 


Gero.  Margrave,  4iil 
G<'rov.  Xaiden.  350 
Gerritsz.  Ilessel,  512 
Gersike.  121 

Gertrude,  cjueeu  of  Hungary, 
381 

tJcrtrude    of  Andcchs-Meran, 
4U4 

Gesimund.  32fl 

Gofta  Hungarorum."  the,  ii3 
Cifiza,  Magyar  <luke.  370 
G^^za  L  king  of  Hungary.  3fiQ 
G(?za  II.  king  of  Hungary,  381. 

403 
Ghalib,  182 

(iliavAth  ed-dln  Kai  Khusrau, 

10.3.  1111 
Gbazan,  115 
Gbeges.    S«t'  GeoES 
Gheraki.  llll 
Ghikn.  Aiexnnder.  3113 
Ghika,  Dvincter.  373 
Ghika.  (Jregor,  3112 
Ghika,  (Jregor,  Mufiliir,  211 
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lattet 


Gliika  family,  3IQ 
Glusclio,  Augier  of  Busbcck. 
1  .'i.-t 

Glusi,  the,  IM 
Gibbon,  Edward,  138^  110 
Giodno,  alia 
Giotto,  m 
Giovio,  Pnolo,  30/i 
Gipsies,  41L  -^'  ''-^^^^ 
Girai  L  Khan  of  Tartnry,  14."), 
a2S 

Girai  III,  Khan  of  Tartary. 
Hill 

GiBel.  Innoc.  rifiS 

(JiBola,  empress,  47.1 

Gisehi,  wife  of  Stephan  I  of 

Hungarv,  213 
Ginkra.  John.  385,  405±  ^ 
Giut  (patriarch),  511 
Gladiferi.  IM 
Gladstone.  W.  E.,  SHI 
(Jlajjolilic  script,  285-287,  310. 

Jill 

"Glasnik,"  213 
Glaucus,  'A 
Glin^kn,  Anna,  5211 
Glinska,  Ilelene,  iilil 
Glinski,  Glinski.  aia 
Glinski.  .hiri}.  ii2D 
Glin«kij,  Michael,  528 
(ilofrau,  47.''> 

Gnesen.  iLL  474,  475^  470,  480i 

488.  402.  508j  iLLL  iii 
Gnesen.  archblHliop  of.  472 
Godfrey  of  Uouillon.  afill 
Godfrey  of  Viilehnrdonin,  103- 
lOri  ' 

(loduno  (Ilorin).  Czar  of  Rus- 
sia. •'>72,  .'i74.  ."iS7 
Goeje.  M.  .1.  de,  MU 
Goethe.  liH,  Illi 
'•  Golden  bull."  m 
Golden  Horde,  tlie.  4fi.'> 
(Jolden  Horn.  tlie.  .TO,  m 
(Joletiiselitscliev-Kutosov,  fifll 
Golenishchetr-Kutu.so(r.  173 
(tolew'ii.  Xikolaus,  372 
Golesku,  3153 
Goletta.  ^02^  Lifi 
(Jolizyn,  Alexander,  liifi 
Golizvn,  DemetriuH.  3fll 
Golizvn.  Micliael  M.,  ail 
(Jolizvn,  Va><ilv  W.,  573, 
G.dlnitz,  Mil 
(lolovin.  Feodor  A..  '>S1 
Gidovkin,  fiavrilo  J.,  alii 
GMni<">r  onuiity,  407 
Conta,  (Vp»sack  leader.  5(i2.  5SR 
Gorda,  king  of  the  Uturgnrs, 
ail 

Gordon,  Patrick,  577.  58'.> 
Gordyi.      Sec    Simeon  the 

PllOfD 

Gorgasu-.  3 
Giirgev.  :\'M\ 
(;<)rg()s,  !i 
Gftrka  family.  5311 
Gornitki,  I.ucas,  .'i40 


Goro<l,  the.  ii2. 

Gortclinkoff,  Michael,  185i  l^L 

r>n4 
Gorz.  315 
Goslar,  521 
Go:«]>o<lin,  511 

Gostun,  a2a 

'^Gothia"  (the  Crimea),  LU 

CJothic  architecture,  lHa 

(Sothic  Empire,  42 

Gotlis.  the.  27,  32,  .33,  .35,  43, 
TIL  282,  320,  224.  35ii  East- 
ern. 221 

Gotland,  (53, 489;  West  ( Monc ) , 
li3 

Gotz,  Wilhelm,  3311 
Govorko,  palatine  of  Sandomir, 
470 

Grad.  the,  143 
(iradinka,  3 1 5 

Gran,  152.  IGL  103.  498^  arch- 
bishops of.  400 
Granada,  148 
Grant,  .loliann,  L2H 
(irat4i  .Tusta  Honoria,  323 
Grl)ee,  Matija,  alii 
Great  Britain.  U 
(Jrewanu  brother<».  3rtl 
t!reco-Eg\-ptian  myths,  5 
(!reco-Macedoninn  kingdom,  HI 
(ireeee.  4^  0,  IL  IIL  lt>-24.  2(5, 
27^32,4LiSiiiii.SlL00iIiL 
LL   84i    104-10«t.    113.  12(5. 
127,  120.  130.  133.  1.35.  liiL 
174.  100.  108.  201.  330.  337, 
575,  GOO.  002.  004 ;  Central. 
135 

Greek  alphaliots,  i 

(;reek  arcliitectiii-e,  Hi 

Greek  art,  !L  4.  L  lilj  in  Eng- 
land. 1 7ii 

Greek  Clnjreh,  the.  10,  Ofi^  U2^ 
184,  1 85.  203.  284,  2HU.  ML 
4(58,  403,  510,  520 ;  in  Russia, 
4.'i:{ 

Gre.  k  Empire,  the.  90^  104^  100, 
100.  112 

(Jrei-k  lire,  the,  05,  GO,  70,  74, 
i52 

Greek  games.  5 

(!reck  inllneiK-e,  Li 

(ireek  languagi-,  (he,  4^  10,  15. 

17,  10.  45.  nC,  58,        74,  78, 

00,  104i.  113,  Uil,  HI 
Greek  legislative  inlluence,  4 
(;reek  mercenaries.  3 
Greek  orthodox  faith.  504 
(5 reek  orthodoxy.  53 1 
(ireck  jihilowophy,  15 
(Jreek  ritual.  507 
(Jreek  war  of  liberation,  173 
Greeks,  L  2,  (h^L  15,  IL  22, 

2*5.  :i  t.  57.  5!).  (>G.  70,  84.  00. 

05.1>S.  liKL  LLL  liiiL  130,  13L 

1.30.  140,  143.  145.  148.  330. 

aiii 

Gregor,  137 

Gregor  (G rigor),  monk,  2Sfi 


Gregor  II  Kallimaki,  Voivod  of 

Moldavia,  370 
Gregor  III  Ghika,  Voivod  of 

Moldavia,  3111 
Gregor  Camblak,  metropolitan 

of  Kiev,  507 
Gregorians,  300 
Gregorios  V,  patriarch,  175 
Gregory  II,  Gfl 
Gregory  II  (Pope),  Ifl 
(Jregorv  III  (Pope),  70 
Gregory  VII  (Pope),  9h  22 
(i  regor V  1 X  (  Pope ) .  3i2 
Gn'gory  X  (Poj>e),  IDS 
(Jregory  XII  (Pope),  251i 
Gregory  XIII  (Pope),  Li<I 
(Jregorv,    prince    of  Georgia. 

flil 

Gregory  of  Xyssa,  3Q 
(Jregorj-  of  Tours,  lU 
Greutungf*,  32Q 
Grigor  Lflsnrovitch,  20-2 
Grigori,  M 

Grimm,  Melchior  (baron),  5S9, 
5111 

Gritzenn,  104 

Grivitza.  105.  373 

(irod.    See  (iORDA 

Grodek,  5M 

(5  roil  no,  405.  545 

Gross  Schenk,  400 

(Jroaawardein,  treaty  of,  3SS 

GrudXinskn.  Johanna,  eounle-is, 

wife  of  Constantine,  503 
Gru(j)i?,  IM 
"  GrUnde,"  401 
Griinwald,  5111 

Grzjnnultovski,  Giristopher 

Grzymultovskij,  peace  of,  521 
(fUido  of  Enghien.  120 
Guiscard  IV  of  Beaujeu.  340 
Guiscard,  Roliert,  92,  23 
Guistiniani.  the,  IM 
Gundicliariii-s.   See  GuxDiiiAK 
(rundihar.  321 
(  Jundobad,  31L  OQ 
Gundulic,  Ivan,  3111 
Gllno,  151 
Gilna.  388,  398,  322 
( Jurlx'ti,  421 
Gurko,  10(> 

Gustavus  II,  Adolpluis,  .'S48 
Gustavus  Adolphus  II,  king  ol 

Sweden,  52" ,  580 
Guth-Keled.  Count,  01111 
(iuth-Keled,   Veit  of  Siinbia, 

■•{OS 
(Juzes,  3ZI 
(Jyaros,  HM 

Gyiingj'nsi,  Stephan,  393 
(ivula.  153 
(Vvulai,  Paul,  3215 

IIadji  Beota.su.  122 
Hadji  Ilbeki,  122 
Hadrian.  20,  132 
Hadrian  (Poi)e),  72,  IS 
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Hadrian  II,  221 
Ilaffhpad,  208 

Huhn,  Johann  Georg  von,  210 
Halinyriis,  01 
Hftitlatnakpfl.  502 
llaiduks.  a4D,  3jO 
Ilajnovn.  oM 
Haleb,  95,  IM 
Ilalebi,  Ibrahim,  In-t 
Halepa.  100 
llalecama-sjiUfl,  01 
Hnlfdan.  16 

Ualicz,  102,  30L  401.  460.  487. 

lOi     Sw  RkII  Rl  HSIA 

Halitius,  Michael,  Ml 
HaliUhland.  202 
HalHcamasMUM,  & 
ilama  ZencviMi  Pa.sha,  113 
Hammcr-Purpitall,  lt>4 
Uammpr-Pur};»tall,  Jos.  Frei- 

herr  von,  1111 
Hammurabi,  67 ;  laws  of,  67, 

m 

Hannibal,  22 

Hanovt-r,  101 

Hans  Slitte,  521 

Hantz,  .Toh.,  2^ 

Hapsburg,  Ml-j 

HnpHbiir^;.  houHe  of.  aM 

Hapsburgs.  the,  144.  l.la.  157. 

l.'->8.  303.  r>ll.  528.  520.  571. 

501 

Haralamb,  Xikolaun,  312 
Tfardraada,  Harold,  tiO 

Harpajo'**-  I 
Hasan,  KfTcndi,  151 
Hasan,  U/.iin.    J^k'c  UzAN  Ha- 
san 

Hascnkamp,  provincial  master 
of  tlie   Teutonic   Order  in 
Livonia.  573 
Ifasmonieanx.  the.  11 
Hauke,  Moritz  von,  351 
Haynati,  J.  J.  von,  3111 
Heanzes.    Pee  HiEXZES 
lleath-peasaut8.     See  Heioe- 

BAl'ERN 
Hecate,  0 
Hcdervftr.  300 
Hedwip.  lOT,  502 
Hedwijr.   S«'e  .Iaoiello 
Iledwig.  4fli)      St-c   Lewi.s  L 

king  of  Hungary 
Hedwig.   S«'e  Lewis  II 
Hedwig.     See    Vlaoislav  II 

(.liigiello) 
Hedwig.  dnugliter  of  Lewis 

king  of  Hungiirv  and  I'uhind, 

407 

He<lwig.  queen  of  I'oland.  384 
Heihet  ulhih  Sultaiui,  LS2 
Heidebnuern,  IDO 
Heidegger,  llfi 
Heinrieh  II.  211 
Heinrich  IV,  2111 
Heinrieh  of  (  nrinthin,  247 
Heinrich  von  (Jalen.  531 
Heinrich  of  Olmlltz,  230,  210 


Heinrich,  Vladislav,  242,  213 
Heinrich  Kietlicz,  archbishop 

of  Poland,  110 
Hektorovi^t,  Peter,  310 
Helene,  niece  of  Vladislav  II, 

41111 

Helena  of  Trov,  5 

Helene,  144^  523 

Helene,  daughter  of  Tlionuis 

Palaiologos,  142 
Helene   Fadrique   of  Aragon. 

128 

Helene  Pavlovna,  Grand  Duch- 
ess, ■'>!)4 
Helenopontus,  00 
Heliot»le8,  U 

UeliodoruB  ( the  Syrian  Semite ) , 
20 

Heliopolis,  battle  of,  110 
Hellns,  12-   See  (Jreece 
Hellenes,  the.  22^  135 
Hellenic  Polis  (city-state) ,  0 
Hellenion,  0 

Hellenism.  L  ?i        LL  17.  24, 

2L  28^30=33 
Hellespont,  the,  127,  131^  iM 
Helmwl.  100 
Hemp,  11 

Henning  Schindckopf,  4f).'i 
llenrv  II.  emperor  of  Gernianv, 

472.  113 
Henrv   III,   emperor  of  (ier- 

ma'ny.  .SSOi  liMi 
Henrv    IV,   emperor   of  Or- 

many,  92,  238,  380i  473,  llli 
Henrv  V,  emperor  of  (Jenunnv, 

113 

Henry  VTII,  king  of  England, 

152.  532 
Henry  II,  king  of  Fram-e.  153 
Henry  II  (the  pious),  king  of 

Poland.  4H0,  501 
Henry  IV,  king  of  Poland,  IfiO 
Henry  1  of  Saxony,  101 
Henry  II.  duke  of  Havaria,  37!) 
Heniy,  bishop  of  Plock,  Mj 
Henry,  <'«)unt  of  Gtlssing,  31)8 
Henry,  king  of  Hung;iry,  Lali 
Henrv  of  Anjou,  king  of  Po- 

laiid,  542,  513 
Henr\'  of  Anjou,  Latin  emperor, 

33i'l.  311 
Henry  of  Sandoniir,  477 
llenr}'  the  Lion,  duke,  403.  477 
Henzes.    Sec  HiENZES 
Henzo,  30a 
Hepluvstion,  10 
Hera  of  Samoa  (statue),  OH 
Hera  of  the  Ludovisi,  the,  25 
HeraeK'ius  ( exarch  ),  4ii 
Heraclides,  Q 

H.  iaclius,  59,  64,  65,  73,  83, 
210 

Heraclius,  enij)eror,  323 

HerU-rrttein.  516 

1  lerl»erst«'in  (  Siegniund ) ,  571 

HercTilew.  1 1 7 

Hcrcunius  Dcxippiis,  21 


Hennaion,  131 

Uermanarich,  king  of  the  East* 

em  Goths,  32Q 
Hermann,  301 
Hermann  Ualk,  122 
Hermann  of  Salza.  482  ,  49'2 
Hermann  II  of  Suahia,  47:i 
HermannstAdt,  360i  409^1 1 
Hermanrich  of  Passau,  IS 
Hermes.  3 

Herodotus,  6.  10,  19.  24.  44.  84. 

112.  120 
Herophilus  of  Chalcedon,  24 
Herrad  of  Landsperg.  102 
Herrmann  of  Luxembourg,  475 
Heruli,  231 

llerulians.  the,  2L  324 
Herzegovina,  142,  1 95.  312 
Herzegovinians,  the,  140 
llesvchastes,  346 
Heten«l,  32H 

Iletman,  Polish  Grown,  554 
Hetmans,  552,  553 
Hexamilion,  the,  13a 
Hienzes,  301i 
Hieron  of  Soloi,  0 
Hieronymus,  258 
Hieronynnis  of  Cardia,  20,  21 
Hilderie.  11 
Hildesheim,  101 
Himalayas,  0,  53 
Himvares,  the,  43 
Hintshak,  216.  211 
Hi|)parehus,  8 

Hippodamus  the  Melesian,  25 
Hippo<lrome,  the,  40,  QO 
Hirseh.  Baron  de,  189^  108 
Hirsch,  Moritz.  181 
llirtli,  Friderich,  121 
Hitmvo.  Russian  consul.  352 
Huf.  und  Staatsbihiiothek,  130 
Hohenzollerns,  the,  532 
Holstein,  03 
Holy  Alliance,  592 
•  Holy  Federation."  Ifil 
Holy  'ijiud,  the.  OS 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  the,  148. 

150.  470 
Holy  Virgin,  Church  of  the,  130 
Homer,  Qfl 

Honnecourt,  Billard  de,  407 
Hunorius,  33 

Honorius  III  (Pope),  409.  492 
Hunter,  .Johannes.  412 
Honterus,  John,  301 
Hopf,  Karl,  115 
Horde,  511 
Horja,  Juon,  395 
Ilormisdas  (Pope),  3S 
H<iro<llo,  506.  .508 
llunHlIo  on  the  Bug,  500 
Horuk,  152 

Horvat,  Ban  Ivan,  120 
Hosius,  bishop  of  Ermland,  5,?P 
Ho<«ius  (Stanislaus),  cardinal 
/i45 

Hranii,  Vladko,  120 
Huca,  Jurii  J.,  350 
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Ilunniyun  nnmoh,  LH 
HiimlKililt,  Alexander  Vton,  11 
Hunericli,  3:22 
Hiinfnlvv,  Paul.  OM 
llunpirian   rebellion  of  1849, 
GlLi 

Huiifr.irians,  the,  92^  94^  134^ 
.nr. 

Hungarv.  ■t4.  4'».  r)3.  7".  85.  04. 

»(.;.  lii.  i-2{>.  i:t4.  L3i  lio, 

142.  144.  14-5,  14S-153.  184, 
2fl4.  .•{](»■  474.  4S2-4S4.  487- 
489.  499.  500,  rm.  .HL  518. 
r>28-r.:{().  5<i5 :  kinp  of.  144, 
14?^;  ninpintes  of.  lAZ 
Iluiiin,  C'oHHiick  Atnnuin.  aiiil 
Hfinigis.    See  ONKtiK.sii  s 


50. 


Hunkyar-Sknlessi,  IM 
Hnnor.  •<78 

Huns,  the.  32^        3iL  49_   

120.  SISL  319-327.  3M 
Hunugiirs,  Slii 

Hunvuili.  .John.  LLL  135^  140- 
142.  144.  .357.  35S.  3ij5,  384. 
3K.1 

HuHrh  battle,  on  the  Pruth.alU 

lluss,  John,  2.15.  2.">7 .  384.  507 

HusM*in  Taslia,  IM 

Hussite  movement,  502.  50G. 
507,  aili 

Hussites.  252,  258,  405^  509, 
53(».  aii^ 

Hyaeinfhus.  Byzantine  metro- 
politan, 35l> 

llvdasi)es.  the,  Q 

Hydra.  2^ 

Hygeia.  I 

Hypatius  Potij,  bi^shop  of  Wla- 
dimir,  oAl 

Tasonton.    Set»  Besuik  Tash 
Jbar,  the  (river),  fin 
H>erian»,  3,  10,  11,  Q3 
Ibrahim,  ^5.1 
Ibrahim  T,  ]M 

IbrDhini  ibn-.Ia'qi'ib,  the  Bpan- 

ifth  Jew,  470 
Ibrahim  of  Karaman,  13Q 
Ibraliim  PuHha,  151 
Iceland.  11 
lehtimun. 

lehtiinan  Sredna  Gorn,  the,  IM 
leonium.  UL  103.  UL  1^ 
Iconoelafim.  Oa 
Iconoclasts,  the,  ID 
Iconodiiles.  the,  09^  12 
Idliko.  a21 

Ipiatieir.  ISH,  lilQ.  lllL  lHj 
Ignatius  (jmtriareh), 
Ipor.  kinp.  Alii 

Hie  I,  VoivcKl  of  Moldavia,  2M 
Hie  II,  Voivod  of  Moldavia,  305. 
aiiii 

llirska  Matica,  il2  ' 
llir^;kc  novine,  313 
Hiiim.  311 
llkl.ani.  lli 
lUok. Ii2 


Illvria,  1.  70.  71.  02.  99.  109. 
307.  312.  321 ;  Province  of, 
■t  1 

lllyrian,  Q 

lllvrian  Uclepaev.  112 

lllyriaiis,  3^  220/222,  223,  212 

invrieuni.  Hi 

lltiien,  lake  of.  AM 

11  men,  river,  517 

Imperial  Diet.  HQS. 

India, 12,  13,  15-17.  52-55.  115. 

120.  iil 
Indian  fables,  lii 
Indian  folk-lore,  L5 
Indian  philosophers.  1^ 
Indje  Halalxiin,  1211 
Indo-iiactrian  Knipire.  the,  Ifi 
Indriomeni,  Marcus,  100 
Indus,  the,  1 
Inpria.  375 
InpAar.  king.  449 
InniK'ent  II  (l'o|)e).  Qa.  1113 
Inn<K-«'nt  III  (  Pope ) ,  .338,  IM 
Innocent    HI.    Pojie  (Lothar 

Conti),  nil 
Innocent  IV  (Pope),  4r)7.  493 
Institutes  of  Gains,  the.  Ml 
lolantlie  of  riandcrs, 
Ionia.  Lill 

Ionian  Islands,  the,  103.  HI 
Ipsus.  211 

Iranians,  the,  120 

Irene,  (i3 

Iivne,  a  nun.  34(1 

Irene,  Czarina  of  Bulgaria,  2i2 

Irene  (  Kirene) ,  12 

Irene,  Knipress,  50,  13 

IiiMie  Uiskaris,  34:i 

Irnach.  321 

Iron,  the.    See  Duke  Ehne.st 

•IK  Stvria 
Irtish,  3211 

Isaac  JL  Anpelos,  Byzantine 

enn>eror,  33.S 
Isaac  II  Angi^us.  915 
Isaac  L  C'onmenus,  JH 
Isaac  11  t'omnenus,  ill 
Isftbep.  Li2 

IsalH-lIa,  queen  of  Spain,  144. 
liB 

Isabella  of  Flanders.  3111 
Isalndla.  wife  of  John  Zfipolva, 

3HS.  389 
I<«auria,  II 

Isborsk,  l>istrict  of.  447 

Isethlen.  Gabriel,  112 

Ispil.  321 

Isbmaeliteg,  328 

Isidoros,  134.  13L  ma 

luidorus  of  Miletus.  i2 

Isjaslav,  grand  duke.  459 

Isker,  the  (  river) .  L211 

Islam.  IiL  LL  8({,  ST,  HO,  LLL 
115.  12iL  124i  IMs  LiL  ML 
U2.  LllL  151,  153,  1118 

Tsmael,  Emir,  144 

Ismail.  LU 

IsmnTl,  Ua 


1  small  Pasha.  1£8 

Ismail,  Shah  of  Persia,  149 

Ispahan,  OH 

Isperich,  G5,  325,  327-329 
Israel  of  Mec-kolmank',  325 
Issos,  I 

Istjiclirl.    See  al-BalchI 
Istep,  12Q 

Isthmian  games,  22.  £11 
Istria,  3,  01,  18,  312,  315 
Istro-Roumanian  language,  2al 
Italian  constitutions,  1 
Italian  States,  the,  lill 
Italian  tribes,  3 
Italians,  the,  18,  LIQ 
Italy,  4,  17-19.  20,  2L  36,  42, 

4(L  54,  01-03.  05,  70,  81,  82, 
I'll,  UMK  lllL  1  12(1. 

140,  141.  14.>;  Northern,  a; 

Southern,  118 
Ithaca.  UKL  133 
Ithaca  (island),  108,  IM 
Itil.  Ml 

Ivajlo  Lachanas,  343.  Ml 
Ivan.    Kufisian  field-marshal, 
345 

Ivan  1  (Kalita)  of  Moscow,  513, 

Ivan  II  of  Moscow,  514 

Ivan  1 11.  Czar  of  Russia,  144, 

515.  517-519.  520.  527.  52S. 

571.  001 
Ivan  IV,  154,  51iL  M6,  illL 

iilL  .V22.  524.  a3A 
Ivan  IV  the  Terrible,  542.  544. 

57 1.  574.  575.  581,  591,  (»00. 

(i04.  liU8 
Ivan  VI  Antonovitch,  583 
Han  Schujski,  520 
Ivanko,  ■•<47 
Ivanko  of  Kricim,  233 
Ivankoi^.  355 
Ivelic,  3flQ 

Ivonia.    See  Jony  II,  Voivod 

of  Moldavia 
Iz^aszeg,  400 

Izz  ed-dln  Kilij-Arslan,  QH 
Izzi  (Isi),  IM 

.lACOn,  Georg.  llfi 

.lacoliellus,  251 

.Jacobites,  the.  134 

,Iacol)os  Hiisilikoa.     See  .loilX 

L  Voivoil  (A  Moldavia 
.Tadzuila.    See  Szkzkpi  lis 
.lapajl".    See  Jagiei.LO 
.lagcilo.     Sii"   Vlaoislav  II 

.Iagello 
•lagellon  dynasty,  ■'">4'> 
.Tagellon  of  Lithuania.  384 
Japellons,  386,  503,  511^  528. 

5211 

.Tapusinskv  (Pawcl  J.),  582 

.lahn,  Fr."L„  352 

.laicz*'.  L12 

.laik,  the  (river),  S5 

.lakva  of  Miecliow. 

Jalomita,  the  (river),  131 
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Jnmi,  147 
•Tun  Laski  (John  n  T^hoo),  &I2 
Janissnrie^,  tlie,  122.  132^  133 
I3.I.  13(1.  140.  142.  143.  147 
148.  l."il.  liitL  157,  \Mi  lilL 
lft5.  171.  172.  175.  177.  293. 

30.5,  am 

Jankovics,  Tht'odor  von.  583 

.Tnnkul,  the  Saxon,  2M 

.Tantrn,  the. 

Janulii*,  iiOQ 

.Tanusz  nf  Ratisbor,  i!lS 

Japanese  language,  121 

Japanese  war,  ritXi 

Jarapolk,  sovereign  of  Kiev,  452 

Jarlyk    (warrant    from  the 

Khnn).  IM 
Jarniak, 

Jarmak  Tiinofcjef.  conqueror 

of  SilH-rin.  503,  QUA 
Jarnik.  l'..  IM 
Jaropolk,  Prince.  4311 
Jaroslflv,  grnnil  duke,  450,  4C7 
Jaroslnv  of  Kiev.  47(i 
Jaroslav  of  Rn^^in.  473 
Jasko  of  Tarnow,  .50(1 
Jason  of  riicnr.  Hi 
Jassy,  IMi  HO*  172,  113 
Jnssy  treaty,  001 
Javnut.  grand  duke  of  Wilna, 

Javorskv,  Stephan,  578,  5fil 

Jedikulfe,  Llfl 

Jedlno.  am 

Jedr7>»joiv,  4ia 

Jelili.  IM 

JeUa^i?,  ai3 

JeIIa?i?  (.leUachich),  aoa 

Jelnl  ed  din  Runii.  124 

Jenishehir,  129:  battle  of,  141 

Jcremias.  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, .52.5 

Jeremiad   Mogila,  Voivod 
Mohlavin,  300, 

Jericho,  .55 

Jerome.  SI 

Jerusalem.  LL  30.  42.  5ff.  04. 

2iL82,  170,  lfi4 
Jesuits.  IIL  iii  545-549.  550, 

557.  5f)0.  .')iU'>.  ,")ii7 
Jevdokimov,  Nikolai  J.,  605. 
Jews.  tlie.  LL  IlL  70,  EIL  IM, 

148.  325,  340,  398,  408*  488. 

Jews  of  Alexandria,  Li 

Jews  of  the  Dispersion.  14 

Jews  in  I'kraine,  500.  50'3 

Jidda.  181L  IHI 

Jihun<;ir.  1 53 

Jire(Vk.  Konstantin,  3M. 

Jonrhiiii  IL  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, aaa 

Jwm  tfie  Curly, 

Joan  T.ungtil.  See  Jaxkui, 
the  Saxon 

Joiin  PotcoavA,  OCa 

Joan  Sraeimir.  See  Jonx 
Strasimib,  Czar  of  Bulgaria 


of 


Joanmsza  of  Bulgaria,  1113 

.Joanna  of  Naples,  12fi 

Joanna  L  queen  of  Naples,  383 

Joanninn,  SHi  liH 

•loanuina  (.Janina),  133 

'*  Joannis  Boteri   Polonite  de- 

■  seriptio,"  aCA 

Job,  patriarch  of  Moscow,  .525 

Johann  111,  1113 

.Johann  of  Capistrano.  2110 

.lohann  von  Fosilge,  aill 

.Johann  of  Rokitzan.  ->00 

Johann  Ileinrich,  248 

Johanna  Eliz4ibetli  of  Anlialt- 
Zerbst,  princess  of  fSottorp, 
mother  of  Catherine  1 1.  aSa 

.Johannes  IV'.  emperor.  L43 

Johannes  IV'  Kalojolmnnes. 
LLL 

Johannes  V  Palaiologos.  em- 
peror, 120.  128.  IM.  Aill 

Johannes  VII.  LiiL 

.Johannes  V  III,         133.  13a 

.Johannes  of  V  iktring,  3 1 5 

Johannes  .Vs<'n  II,  Czar  of  Bul- 
garia. 107.  341 

.Johannes  AsPn  III,  (^zar  of 
Ittilgnria,  344 

.Johannisza  the  Pious,  3211 

.John  L  411 

John  I  (Albert),  king  of  Po- 
land, 307,  m 

John  I  Tsimiskes,  2113 

.John  I,  V'oivo«l  of  Mohhivia, 
308 

John  IT  Coninenus,  94^  Sii 
John  II,  Voivod  of  Moldavia. 
308 

.Tolm  III  of  Sweden,  543 
John  III  Vutatzes,  102,  101 
John  IV  Tuscans,  Uil 
.Tohn  V,  IM 

John  VI  Cantacuzene,  100. 
110.  1 12.  m 

.John  VI  Kantakuzenos.  em- 
peror. 120,  lil,  130,  3411 

John   VIII    (Pop*-),  78, 
234 

John  XXIII  (Pope).  250.  505 
John,  Bulgarian  prince,  333 
.John,  king  of  Boliemia,  485. 
480 

.Tolm  of  Antiocli.  53 
.John  of  .Austria.  1.55.  1.50 
•John  of  Basingstoke.  Qii 
.John  of  Capistrano.  3iia 
.lolm  of  Czarnkov.  488 
.John  of  Kphesus,  41 
.John  of  Kpiplianea.  il3 
John  the  Exarch.  84,  332 
.John  the  (;oo<l,  12fi 
.John  a  J.asco.    See  .Tan  I..ASKI 
.John  of  Rila.  Saint.  33S 
.John  of  Thiir/'M  Z.  38«'> 
Jolin  Albert,  king  of  Poland, 
387 

.John  Alexander  As^n.  Czjir  of 
Bulgaria.  345,  340,  343 


.John  Bessarion  ( Basil ios). £111 

John  Casimir,  king  of  Poland, 
543.  540.  500.  503.  504.  Slili 

John  Chrysostom,  333 

.John  Corvinus,  duke,  380 

.John  (trammatieus.  51 

John  Sigismund,  king  of  Hun- 
gary. 388.  3ail 

John  l^isman  III,  Czar  of  Bul- 
garia. 240,  341 

.John  Sohieski.  king  of  Poland, 
102,  54.3.  544.  504-500.  5112 

John  Strasimir.  Czar  of  Bul- 
garia, 340.  347 

John  Tziniisces,  Byzantine  eni- 
j^eror.  3:t'i 

.John  V'ladimir.  Servian  prince. 
33(i 

John  Vladislav,  Czar  of  Bul- 
garia, 330 

.Tolm  Zapolva,  king  of  Hun- 
gar^-,  30L'3M0-388.  .528 

.J.'.kai!  M..  LLilli 

Jonin,  A.  S..  :i.">2 

Jonlan.  the.  55,  471 

.Jorga,  N..  354.  357.  3"i?> 

JoM'ph.  .Jewish  Kliazar  king, 
:{>~» 

.Joseph,  patriarch,  1.34 
.Josi'j)h  dhft  Niias,  43 
.To»eph  I,  emperor  of  Germany, 
303 

.Joseph    II.    emperor   of  Ger- 
many. 413 
Joseph  II.  emperor  of  Austria, 

170.  304.  .305.  580.  590.  liUU 
Josiah,  king  of  .Judah,  0 
.Tosias  of  Suxe-Cobnrg.  170 
•Josias   of  Saxe-Coburg.  Aus- 
trian general,  000 
•Tost,  emperor  of  Germany,  -501 
.lost    (.Jobst,    .lodokus),  253. 

254.  2511 
.Judaism,  70,  S4 
.Judi,  213 

Juel.   Danish   ambassador  to 

Russia.  570 
.Jiiga,  prince  in  Suczava.  305 
Juga,  Voivod  of  Moldavia,  364 
Julfn,  2M 

Julian  the  Apostate,  32 

.Julius  Xepoit,  33 

.Jumala,  440 

.Juno,  lii 

Juri,  513 

Jurii  II.  IQI 

.Jurij.  .UiL  iia 

.lurij,  grand  duke  of  Moscow, 
5M 

.Jurij  Dmitrijevitch,  -5 1 .5 
.Jtirischitz,  Nicholas,  151.  3fifi 
Jurjev,  121 

.Turjev  (Dorpat),  4Sfi 
•Justin,  (ftnperor.  311 
Justina,  St..  3411 
Justinian.  .34.  31L  41.  43.  48.  50. 

59.  02.  05.  HT.  71.  l-'O 
Justinian,  emperor,  jT,  38,  42 
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Justinian  IT,  50,  fi5 
Justinian  II  Rhinotmetos,  By- 
zantine emperor,  iLill 
Justinus  II,  iLi 
Jutland,  11 
Jutta,  4ai 
Jyrkes,  the,  81 

KxnABs,  3IG 

Kiiehri-Djami,  IAS 

Kadhihek.    See  ViNCENTBOBIS, 

bishop  of  Cracow 
KnfTa, 

Knghiil  battle.  ^ 
Kahlcnberg,  i5i 
Kaiser-Fricdrich  Museum,  5& 
Kalinkra.  22Si. 

Kaliman,  Czar  of  Bul$]^ria,  21D 
Kaltman      Czar  of  Bulgaria, 

Koliinan  II,  Czar  of  Bulgaria, 

Kalinovski,    Polish  magnate, 

Knlisoh,  Ifill 

Kalka,  the  river,  lfS2 

Kalkxtcin,  Chr.  Ludw.  von,  SflG 

KnllimHclii,  IM 

Ktillinikia,  2IiSi 

Kallipolis,  aM 

Knilipulis  (modern  Gallipoli), 
Lil 

Kalojnn,    Czar    of  Bulgaria, 

Kaiojohnnnes,  lilQ 
Kalteisen,  Heinrich,  lAl 
Kain^jilrenf,  battle  of,  aM 
Kama,  327.  ■*>>" 
Kamcija,  the,  JA^  322 
Kamenskii.  \12. 
Kamienec,  502 

Kamieuiec,   fortress   of,  504, 

Kamschatkn,  QilS 
Kamtchatka,  577 
Knna,  II12 
Kunaria,  K.,  177 
Kaniza,  Stephan  of, 
Kanizsa,  lil 
Kantnkuzen  family.  3111 
Kantakuzeno,  Ilelone,  LSD 
Kantakiizenos,  1^ 
Knnteniir,  Antioh.  aiH 
Kanteniir,    Antioch,  Bu.ssian 

poet.  as2 
Kanteniir,  Dimitric.  31il 
Knntomir  family.  .'tTO 
Kantcmir  the  Old.  aiLI 
Kanunnameh,  ewle  of,  Llfi 
Knplnnly, 
Kflpolnu,  411 

Kara  Khalil  Tsliendcrli,  122 
Karabagh.  LI2 
Karfldi.  Paul.  2QQ 
Karapoorg.  307.   See  Petbovic 
Karageorffinitch,  -:yc.xandcr, 

183.  liil 
"  Karagiiz,"  the,  lill 


Karahissar,  l.'iA 
Karako, 

Karakorum.  4C7 
Kar:imai),  131 

Karamsin,  Nikolaj,  the  Rus- 
sian historian,  522 

Karavelov,  Ljubeu,  3511 

Karch,  376 

Kardam,  23fl 

Karl  IV,  252,  25a 

Karl,  prince  of  Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaring(>n.  See  Cabol  \j 
king  of  Roumania 

Karl  of  Mdnsterliorg,  2112 

Karl  Albrecht,  t-leitor  of  Ba- 
varia. 304 

Karl  August  of  Weimar,  325 

Karl  Joseph,  general,  112 

Karlmann,  233i  3ai 

Knrlovitz,  304;  treaty  of,  392. 
•iiil 

Karlsbad,  116 

Karlnburg.    See  Weissenbubq 
Karlstadt,  323 
Karniburg,  215 
KAroly,  Alexander,  IGfi 
Krtrolyi,  323 
KAroIyi,  Kaspar,  390 
Karpfen.  423 
Karst,  the,  Li2 
Karthasie,  King,  42 
Kasaks.    See  Cossacks 
Kasan,  517.  aii  iiL  224 
Kaschan,  40L  408,  488,  421 
Kashgar,  H 
Kasimberg.  lal 

Kasimir  IV,  king  of  Poland, 
3ti5 

Kasiniir  IV  Andreas,  king  of 

Poland.  3SI 
Kilsmark,  405 
Ka.HSji.  141.  145 
Kassid*'  (Turkish  poems),  147 
Knssim  Pa.slia,  138 
KasteJee.  Miiliaol,  315 
Ka^triota.  Aladro,  '2'26 
Kastriota  ( Skanderbeg)  ,Georg, 

I34-13(} 

Kastrioti.  (leorg  ( Skandcrl)eg ) , 

225,  2211 
Krttakalos.  332 

Katharina.  daughter  of  the  em- 
p«Tor  Maximilian  11,  queen 
of  Poland,  542 

Katharina.  Bulgarian  princes^*, 
336 

Katharina  the  Jagellon,  542. 
543 

Katharina  Podiebrad.  wife  of 
Matthias  Cor^'inus,  386 

Katharine,  535 

Katharine  II.  HQ 

Ktttherina.  mother  of  Stephan 
Tluimasl'i'vie,  14j 

Katkof.  Michail.  525 

Kaufmann.  von.  Russian  gen- 
eral. Gllli 

Kaiilbars.  Alexander  V,  35? 


Kannitz,  SM.  522 
Kazinczy,  Franz,  323 
Kegen,  331 

Kejstut.    Sec  Javxut 

Keltzene,  gfi 

Kemftl  Bey,  192^  124 

Kemfll  Bey,  Ismail,  222 

Keni^ny,  John,  309,  391,  324 

Kcrmian,  131 

Kertch,  4,  I 

Kettler,  Gotthard,  535 

Khagan,  the,  442 

Khair  ed  din,  124 

Khaireddin  Barbarossa,  lii 

Klmldyran,  142 

Khalif  Pasha,  IM 

Khalif  Walia,  the,  51 

Khalil.  154 

Khalil  PaAha,  122 

Khali]  Sherif,  1114 

Khamlikh,  441 

Khan  the  Great,  4M.  4G8j  122 
Khanates,  the,  1 15.  1 17 
Khazar  Kaliara,  332 
Khazsir  mercenaries,  332 
KhazarAn,  441 

Klmzars,  49,  60,  IS.  82.  84.  284i 
325.  354.  376.  377.  440;  eon- 
quest  of,  450,  908,  969 ;  West 
Turkish.  327 

Khemsi,  2-L3 

Kherson,  05^  surrender,  452 
Khiva,  lli  605,  600 
Khoja  Jihnn,  141 
Khoknnd.  115 
Khorassan,  121 
Khortiza,  552 
Khosrav  I,  60 

"  Kliosrev  and  Shirin,"  lifi 
Khosrev  Pasha,  181i  212 
KliDsrow  1 1,  58 
Khotan.  M. 
Khrimian,  207 
l\liurren>  Sultana,  153 
Kietlicz,  Hennann,  archbishop 

of  Ptdand.  482 
Kiev.  II,  134,  43L  433.  44L 

450.  457.  459.  403.  466.  412, 

493-495.  503,  505.  507.  527. 

540.  549.  551-553.  555.  557. 

558,  560.  564.  525 
Kilia,  148 
Kilid  61  Bahr.  152 
Kinibalongon,  336 
Kimpolung.  See  Kimbalongon 
Kini/.si,  Paul,  385 
Kinnnnios,  dohannes.  403 
Kiptchak,  514 ;  empire  of,  4fifi 
Kirghiz,  551 
Kirghiz  tribes,  fiflS 
Kirkuas.  ,Iohn,  42 
Kirn,  425 

Ki^faludi,  Alexander,  322 

Kinfaludi,  Karl,  322 

Kisiel.   a   Polish  noble.  King 

John  Casimir's  ambassador, 

5211 

Kitesclcv,  General,  371 
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Kisselcv,  Paul  von,  3112 
Kivcrova,  Ilorka,  ■'">44 
K(j)utahia,  128 
Klapka,  aOit 
KlaiiHenburK.  410.  ill 
Kleidion, 
Klocaka,  Juon, 
Klokotnica.  battle  of,  311 
Kniita,  iSi& 
Knadc,  Jacob,  53(1 
KnighU  of  the  Lizard.  ^ 
Knights  of  St.  John,  332 
Knights  of  the  Sword,  iSil 
Kobrat.  Seo  Kuvbat 
Kocel,  233,  2«iL  315,  331 
KogiMniecnnu,  Michael,  .174 
Kolberg,  bishop  of,  112 
Kr.loHPV.  Frnnz,  3M 
Kolcttis,  132. 
Kollnr,  John,  312 
Kolo.  2!>»  ;  a  dance,  3IA 
Koloman,   king  of  Hungary, 
.t80 

Kolomen,  3112 
Kolumimn,  2S3 
Koniarov,  Alexander  B.,  QOfi 
KonicnHkoje,  523 
Kona.szcvicz.    Pfter,  Cossnrk 
ik'tman,  548.  554.  555.  557. 

Tvonia,  HI 

Koniei'polski,  hctraan,  548.  555. 
557 

Konrad  II,  2311 
Konrnd  Til.  230.  211 
Konrnd  Otto,  242 
Kontohakn.    See  JrKIJ 
Kopitar,  .lernoi,  .llS 
Koradiie,  Viik  Stefanovic.  313 
KoraTs,  A(hini:intios.  LIl 
Koran,  the,  123.  130^  lilL  Lm 
Knrb,  .luh.  (ig..  a&2 
Korocki,  Prince,  Siil 
Koriat.    See  Javmt 
Korkn<l,  Prince,  141 
KonniHos,  Xiil 
"  Kornilenje,"  578 
Koron  ( Mor«'a  | ,  1A& 
Koro.s(pn,  hief,'e  of.  450 
Korftunj  battle,  5ii0 
Koryatovicz.  Jurii,  304 
KosciftI,  4 IS" 

Kofciiiskf),  Thadileiis.  CHI 
Koseluk  captured.  41111 
Kn.sinHki,  Cliristopher,  Ataman, 

Kosmlavh  f.  ifill 
Kossov,  Silve>iti'r,  55i5 
Kossovo.  203 :  h.Utle  of, 
KosHiith,  Krnnein,  307 
Ko^Hiitli,  I.udwig,  3111} 
Kostel.  iSI 

Kostroma  ( Kolomna  K  515 
Kotellis,  .Tohaiini;),  17" 
Kotrag.  .327.  32S 
Kotrigure;*,  12 
KotrigiuH.    See  KcTt-'RcrRs 
Kozel.    Sec  KocEL 


Kozloveki,  S.,  5Li 
Koznik.  3111 

Krakut,  470.   See  Brislav 

•*  Kranjska  bbelica,"  3ia 

KraHnojursk,  QUI 

Kreka,  queen,  322 

Kreinenezng  fortress,  551 

Kreuier.  Jolm,  521 

Kremlin,  144,  iliJ 

Kremnitz,  1111 

Kreszimir  fiS 

Kreutz,  3QQ 

Krevo,  495i  iMi  50^ 

Krifim.  ML  31fi 

Kriemhild.  321 

Krikerhilu.  1112 

Kritobulos,  113 

Kriviehes,  the,  12 

Krizanic,  Jurii,  311 

Krjesmir     ( Kresimir,  Kres- 

zimir),  2SH 
Kroczka  (Tricornium),  liifi 
KroisHenbrunn,  244 
K  rones,  Franz.  401,  IM 
Kronstadt.     400,    411i  412: 

agrcf'ment  of,  3511 
Kruja.  144.  115 
Kriija    (Kroja,   Croja),  225. 

2211 
Krum,  n 
Krum.  Klian.  3311 
Krushevalz,  ill 
j  Krywe-Krj  wejto,  4.30 
'  Kuban,  region  of.  fil 
'  Kuban  eountrv,  599,  COOi  ^ 
Kublai,  imi 
Kueovlasi,  3al 
Kudak,  fortress  of,  550 
Kuj;ivia,  479,  4S0,  482,  ISO, 

400.  4112 
Kukenojos,  401 
Kula.  115 
Kuldeha,  000 
Kulikovo,  514 

Kultn.  m  290,  48L  492^  5111 
Kululis,  12 

i'vuinanes.  See  aUo  Poi.owzES 
Kuinnnians,  .32(L  337-330.  342. 

.354.  .355.  3 SO.  3S2 
Kuiiicjki  battle,  5511 
Kiunka|)U,  139 
KiUM-rsdorf.  5S5 
Kuniivifza,  131 
Kimntadt,  2112 
Kupelian.  211 
Kuprili.  Ahmed.  ULL  1112 
Kuprili,  Ilutisi'in,  1  liO 
Ku|irili.  Moh!iinme<l.  Uil 
Ku|irili.  Mu.stnfa,  lii5 
Kur  llrandenburg.  5:12 
Kurakin.  Alexander,  5^2 
Kurakin,  Boris.  582 
Kurakov    Lake    battle,  555, 

rir>t» 

Kurbatof.  Alexej.  582 
Kurbskij.  Prince.  GM 
Kinbskij.  Andrej  M.,  522 
Kurdiiitan,  llli 


Kurenj,  552 
Kuriles,  QM 
Kurutshesmc,  1.30 
KOstindil.   See  Veuiuzd 
Kutchuk-Kainardji,  treaty  of, 
3(12 

Klltehuk-Kainarjc,  109,  173, 
111 

Ktiturgurs,  324i  aSiL  l^L  328 
Kuvrat.  325^  32L  32ii 
Kuyuk,  IM 

Laced.emox,  ill 

Laeh,  origin  of  name,  4.37 

Uichares,  211 

Laconia,  23 

Laconians,  the,  Jll 

r^iczko,  IM 

Lndislnus,  king  of  Naples,  130 
Ijidislaus  (Vladislav  IV),  201. 
202 

Ladislaus  L  king  of  Hungary, 
3K0 

I^dislaus  II,  king  of  llung:ir}', 
3H1 

J^dislaus  III,  king  of  Hun- 
gary, 3fil 

Ladisiaus  IV,  king  of  Hungary, 
3.S5.  382 

Ladislaus  V,  king  of  Hungarj', 

Ladislaus  V  Postliumus.  king 

of  Hungary,  358,  384.  385. 

387.  5111 
Ladislaus    Apor.    Voivod  of 

Transylvania. 
Ladislaus  Posthumus,  King,  112. 
Lado,  43a 
Ladoga  C  anal.  570 
Ladoga,  district  of,  447 
Laharpe,  Fr<'tl<5ric.  502 
Laibaeh.   150,  175,  Ufi,  317. 

318 

T^aibaeh  Congress,  5fl2 

Laimokoiiion,  131 

Laiot.  or  Ba«arab  the  Elder, 

Voivod  of  Wallachia,  2511 
Lajma,  131! 
Laiashalim.  121 
Lamfonia,  12 
Lamia,  lill 
Lumii.  151 
Lamj)erez,  1112 

I-inckoroviski,  prince.  .551.  552 
I^ndon,  Austrian  general,  000 
Uindskrone,  111 
Langobardi.  231 
Ijingrand-Dumonceau.  187.  IfiD 
Lanskoy,  Sergej  St.,  5111 
Ijux-oiln  group,  the,  2a 
T-arge.  battle  of,  allfl 
LariHsa,  22,  94,  llfl 
Laristau.  12 

Lawaris,  Theodore,  99,  103. 
IM 

Ijisknris.  145 

Laski.  Ilieronymus,  105 

La»konogi.   Sec  Vlauislav  HI 
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La^co,  Voivod  of  Moldavia,  303. 

aM 

Lat«Tan  Council,  the,  Qa 

Latin  C'huroli,  liii 

Latin  omixrora,  340 

Latin  Empire,  the,  100-108.  122 

Latin  lanpuag»»,  the,  26^  H 

Latins,  3^  98^  103,  lOL  130i  137. 

Latovol,  Voivotl,  3dii 
T^iirentius.  lllS 
La  Vak'tta,  IhA 
Lavra,  §2 

Layko,  Voivod  of  Wallachia, 
:'{'.<! 

Lajuir,  a  monk,  3M 
Lazar.  Stcfanbuk,  L2fl 
Lazar  (irhljanovic,  21>3 
Lazarev,  215 

T^I»anon.  87,  100,  180,  Ifil 

Lebodia,  325i 

I^liedias,  377 

Lcbiinion.  battle  of,  231 

LechfeUl,  2M 

Lee,  King  Joseph,  421 

I>efko.  121 

L«'fort.  Francois,  511 
Leibnitz.  (J.  \V.,  1112 
Lei,  iM 

Leliva  familv,  Sflfi 
Jjenilierg,  148i  480,  487, 

533,  500;  bishopric  of,  54». 

Lcninos,  5,  104i  109i  li^i  L4C, 

lill 
liCnczea,  478 
Lenijzvea,  iiM 
Ix'O  r(Pope),  323 
T^o  LU  i  Pope),  la 
Leo  IX  (Pope),  QQ 
Leo  X  (  Pop«> ) ,  lilt  iiM 
I^oXIlI  (Pope),  211 
Leo  111,  Byzantine  emperor, 

llfi 

Leo  V,  Uvzantine  emperor,  40, 

Leo  VI,  Bvzantine  emperor,  83^ 

84,  332  ' 
Leo  II  of  Annenin.  100 
Jx?o  IIL  00-73.  ail 
Leo  III  (the  Isinirian),  fifi 
Leo,  archbishop,  SS 
Leo  tlie  Isiiurian,  SIl 
Leo  of  Ostia.lMl 
lieo  Parnspondylos.  flQ 
Leo  of  Siinta  t  roce.  Cardinal, 

T^o  S<,nirus  of  Xauplia.  HT,  UiA 
Leo  the  Thracian  (Maccllus), 
•AH 

Leo  the  Wise.  SQ 
3^-o's  ••  Tactica,"  102,  1Q3 
l^eon,  Ca 
Leon  VI,  2111 

Leonardo  III  Tocco,  133,  IM 
Leondari.  Lil 
Ix'onidas  of  Tarentuni,  21 
IjeontiiiM  of  Byzantium,  2S 


Leopold  L  103,  3M 
I^opold   L   emperor  of  Ger- 
nianv,  349,  322 

lipoid  II,  im 

lycopold  II,  emperor,  112 
LeO{)oId  II,  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, 3fl.~i 
Ijepanto,  i3L  145,  148,  155 
Lepsius.  Johannes,  217 
Ix>ptiH  Magna,  i2 
Le  I'uv,  LIZ 

Iveslms  94,  IMj.  142 
I^'schkirch,  iQfl 
Lesghiann,  lill^ 
Ix-azcynski,  Rafael,  .^37 
Leazczynski    (Stanislas),  543. 

507.  508.  570.  577.  521 
Tjeszcynski  family,  a3Q 
I^szko  the  Black.  480,  4^1 
Leszko  I  (  Bialy  the  White). 477. 

470.  IM 
Lelo, 2 
Letuwa,  iSO 
Lctuwanis",  439 
Ix>u<'adia.  13^ 
Uukas,  lii.  lAiL  143 
l>eutschau,  403,  408i 
Ix'utsiliev,  (Jeorg,  405 
Lev  of  Rozmitai.  21ifl 
Levant,  the,  132,  livL  153 
Levantines,  the,  148 
Lewis.    See  Charles  Robebt 

or  HV.NOARY 

I-e\via  1  of  Boliemia,  503 
Lewis  1  the  Great,  king  of  Hun- 

garv  ami  Poland,  301,  347, 

3.'>0'.  383.  411.  4S8.  497 
Ix'wii*  II,  king  of  Hungary,  82, 

150,  .387,  iiiil 
Lewis,   son  of  Ladifllaus  II, 

522 

Lewis  the  German,  king  of  Ger- 
many. 70,  331 

l>ewis  the  Pious,  emperor  of 
fJermany,  :<:<o 

T/cydon  Cniversity,  012 

Lezko.  S<«e  LAfco,  Voivod  of 
Middavia 

LilH-rum  veto.  ML  5<IL 

"  Libri  Carolini,"  the,  12 

Lilians,  3 

l.icinius,  20-31 

Li^ge.  mi 

Liegnitz.  2iL  IM 

Ligtie.  Karl  von,  prince,  521 

l.iguria.  Ill 

Liguriaiis.  3 

l.imlcn.  Knight  of.  322 

l.inz,  treaty  of.  321 

Lisikaviki,  411) 

I.isovski,  general,  n.^.t 

Lithuania.  483,  4S5.  ifil.  492- 
501.  504-500.  508,  509,  ^12, 
513.  517.  518.  528-530.  536. 
540-542.  551,  553.  5118 

Lithuania,  grand  duke  of.  See 
Vladislav  11 

Lithuanian  embassy,  408 


Lithuanian  principalities,  423 
Lithuanian  provinces,  424. 
Lithuanians,  303.  304.  438.  480. 

480.  492.  493,  497.  oOO.  502, 

500 

Litovov.  See  LatovoT.  Voivod 

Little  Poland,  428 

Little  Russia,  .')53.  .558,  5112 

Little  Russians,  493 

Liturgj',  18 

Liuntis,  332,  312 

Liutizes,  47g 

Liutprand,  81 

Livadia,  84,  131 

Livonia,  489-491.  527.  533-530. 

538.  54L  544,  54^  .'.'■0. 

503.  5r>7.  575.  570.  592.  iHiill 
Livonian  Order,  492.  494 
Livonians.  401^  422 
Livorno,  2114 
"  Lizard  "  League,  503 
Ljoshas,  Peter.  ^•■j4 
"  Ljubljanske  Xovice,"  SIB 
"  Ljubo9lovie."3511 
Ljudevit.  332 

Lobkovitz,  Xicliolas  Popel  von, 
■HI 

Lr.bl.  Alfred,  152 

iMhoda,  Cosaack  Ataman,  554, 

■'^55 

I^ocrians,  the.  21 
Lodovico  il  Moro,  14fi 
Liiher.  F.  von,  411ii 
Loire,  the,  12 

Lombards,  thq,  40.  m.  104 
London  it)nference,  Liiii 
London  Convention,  179 
Ivongibardia,  82 
l^nginus,  lance  of.  148 
Longo,  (tiovanni (Giustiniano), 

137.  m 
Lopuchin,    Eudoxia,   wife  of 

Peter  the  Great,  582 
Loredano,  Luigi,  134 
I^redano,  Pietro.  LIS 
Lorenzo  de  Me<lici,  510 
Loris-Melikov,  215 
Lorraine,  5i't8 
Lothaire,  Z5 

Lotliar,  emperor  of  Poland,  470 
Louis  VII,  king  of  France,  3il 
Louis  XI  of  France.  143 
Ijouis  XIV  of  France,  97,  163. 
57.T 

Louis  XV  of  France,  168.  .577 

Umis.  of  Blois.  1113 

lyouis  the  Pious,  emperor  of 

Crt'rmany,  14,  75,  232 
Louise  of  Panna,  123 
Lojivre,  tlie.  4,  5L  101,  1111 
L«be<-k,  4S2.  aI2 
Lulx>rt.   See  Jav.vlt 
Lubetch,  4.59 
Lulietecli.  470 
Lublin.  500.  542 
Lublin  Convention.  51^1 
Lublin  Province,  545 
Lucanians,  Ifl 
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Luccari,  2fl 
lAicinn,  28 

Lucino  II  (Pope),  iflO 
Luck.  aOa 
Lucullus,  202 

Ltidin^liausen,    Freiherr  von, 

.lesuit.  Slil 
Lwdolf,  Joh.,  410 
Ludwig  L  2fia 

Ludwig,  duke  of  Bavaria,  lafl 
Ludwig    von  £lirlichHhau8cn, 

Lund,  ASm 

Lun4vi)le, 

LuHatia,  473 

Lflsavoric,  Grigor.  5S 

Lu»ignnnH,  tli<>,  IM 

Luther,  jNlartin,  151*  IMx  301, 

S32.  fiaiS 
Lutherans,  5M 
Lutold,  232 
Luxoniburg«,  247 
Luzk,  bisliopric  of,  549,  557 
Luzk  Province,  &A5. 
Lybia,  12 
Lyceum,  the,  2Q 
Lycia,  2,  Q 
Lvcurgus,  20 
Lyd»la.  10 
Lydia,  3^  6& 
LydianH,  10 
Lyons,  SA 
Lysippud,  25 

Ma  (goddess),  1 

Macedonia.  2(L  22^  20^  48^  7L 

82,  Sn^  SL  2L  IMi  1^  I^IL 
198.  224.  3.12.  334,  337. 

311 :  Western,  Sliii 
ifnocdonians,  tt,  20 
Macliiavelli,  Niccol<\  510 
Machivelli,  Niccolo,  153 
Maddch,  Eni.,  300 
Mieander,  the,  107 
Maccabees,  the,  lA 
Ma^k,  323 

Magdeburg.  470-472.  481 
Magi,  the.  lA 
Magifltros,  Thomas,  108 
Magnesia  (ManiH»a).  14(S 
Magnus,  prince  of  Denmark, 
635 

Magyars,  the.  52.  84.  85. 

121).  164.  270.  312.  32.'>^327. 

3.<0-3.-?4.  3iL  110,  12fi 
MahAbharata,  the,  15,  10,  53 
Mahlija,  411 
Mahmud  L  lOS 
Mahmud  II,  112,  HI,  HO,  l&l 
Mahmud  II,  the  Turkish  Sul- 

Un.  602 
Ifalunud  Damad.  1£I 
I^fahmud  of  Ghazna.  US. 
Mahmud  N'edin  Pa-sha,  liU 
Mahmud  Pasha,  li^ 
JIainz,  101,  472 
Majestns  Carolina,  950 
Majorianus,  35 


Makario.i,  metropolitan,  130 
Malalas,  M 
Malalus.  John,  45 
Malamir,  Khan,  331 
Malatesta,  Sigismondo,  145 
Malchere,  Katharina,  521 
Malos,  I 
Malta,  150 
Maltese  order,  153 
Malvasia,  152 
Malvasier,  132 
Mameluke  Bevs,  Uffl 
Manielukes,  140,  HI 
Mamma.  42 
.Manaj  Khan,  514 
Mananalis,  0£ 
Mandroeles,  131 
Mangu  Khan.  4ri8 
Maniaces,  50 

Maniaees,  Georgius,  89, 00 
Manlius  Torquatns  ( Hector ),  Ifi 
Mantua,  li3 

Manuel  I  Comnenu.*.  £LL  05 
Manuel  II.  LUL  MIL  '-'^'-^^^ 
Manuel,    Bvzantine  emperor, 

280.  302.  iiil 
Manuel,  emperor  of  the  Ro- 

mteans.  342 
>Tanuel,  the  Magister.  Ifi 
Manuel  of  Epirus.  .•?41 
Manuel  Ibatzes,  331 
Mar  aha.  231 
Maruthon,  60 

Marcello,  liarlolommeo,  L40 
Mareello,  Lorenzo,  101 
Miircianus,  43,  322 
Marcianus.  Byzantine  emperor, 
a23 

Marcianus  of  Thrace.  35 

Marcinkiewiez.  Jnn,  420 

Marco  Cereel,  3.'>0 

Marcus,  arti.nt,  113 

Marcus  Aurelius,  28 

Marcus  de  St.  Antonio  Padu- 

uno.   .*5ee  Pohli5,  Marco 
Marcus  Valerius.  Ifi 
.Mardailes,  tlie  Syrian,  fi5 
Mardonios.  143 
Manluk  Ksaggil,  S 
Marfa  Borecka.  517 
Margaret,  wife  of  B^la  III.  381 
Margaretn.    Hungarian  prin- 

ces.s.  .^38 
>far^'arpthe  of  Flanders.  340 
Miir<.'aritone  of  Brindisi,  HI 
Margimi.  ^'^I 
Maria,  100 

Maria,  consort  of  T^ewis  II.  400 

Maria,  t'zjirina.  811 

Maria.   Czarina  of  Bulgaria, 

3.34.  330 
Maria,  daughter  of  Tx^wis  l, 

king  of  Ihmgarv.  AJU 
Maria.  Hungarian  princesw,  341 
Maria,  queen  of  Hungary,  384. 
Maria  of  Antioch.  J»Q 
Maria  of  Bulgaria.  340 
Maria  Pahcologa,  343,  Ml 


Maria  Theresa,  205,  312,  500 
Maria  Theresa,  empress,  413. 
Hi 

^faria  Thcresia,  empress,  304. 
4M 

Marie  Louii^c  of  Nevern-Gon- 
zngn,  wife  of  Vladislau.s  IV 
Sigismund,  afterward  wife 
of  John  Ca.^iniir,  .">-"i0.  504 

Marienburg,  483,  492,  493,  495. 
501,  504,  520 

Marienwerder,  402 

Mariolatry,  319 

Maritza,  the  (river),  97^  127- 
129 

Mark  Schleswig,  473 
Marko  of  Priljep,  221 
Marko  Kraljeviif,  341 
Marmaros,  303 
Marmora,  Sea  of,  01 
.Mar  ( o )  bod.  231 
Maronite.-*,  the,  1.34 
Mari|uart.  J..  37.5 
Marseilles,  6L  02 
.Marseilles  (Massilia),  11 
Martin  1  (  Pope) ,  05 
Martin  IV  (  Pope),  IM 
Martin  V.  2.1S.  259i  201 
Martini  ( Giamhattista) .  580 
Martinovics,  Ignaz  Jos..  305 
.Martinus  (  iailus,  475.  4S2 
Martinuzzi.    See  Utissenich, 
Georo 

Miirlonne,  F.n\.  de  La  trans- 

hnmance.  355 
Marulic.  .Marko.  310 
Mary  of  Bavaria.  r»40 
Mary  the  Blessed  Virgin,  402 
Ma.sliima,  00 

Mn.oovia.  414,  Hi   420,  482^ 

487.  488.  404.  4'Jt).  530 
Mas^nians.  543 
MaHoa.  Isaac.  572 
.Mas'Odl.  321 
Matov,  350 

Mattcrsdorf,  Count  of,  302 
Matthaios.  120 
Mattheos.  2Li 
Matthias,  111 

Matthias,  emperor  of  Germanv, 
300 

Matthias,   king  of  Hungary, 

142.  358.  3M 
Matthias.  .Tohann,  107 
Matthias  Basarnb.  Voivod,  301 
Matthias   Ci»rvinns,    king  of 

Hungary.  385.  390,  411,  503 
Matvejev.  Boynr.  ■'"»73 
Mntvjejev.  Andrej  A.,  532 
.Matvejsclievo,  523 
Maura  Santa  (Ix'ukas),  118 
Mauretania.  35 
Mauretania  Sitifcnsis,  42 
Mauri,  the  (Berbers),  11 
Mauriazen,  kittle  of,  3-:>.l 
Mauricius,  4jL  4fi-«8.  5±  (KL  01 
Maurokordato,  Nikolaus,  3C2, 

310 


! 
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Mautinea,  M 
Mautzikcrt,  battle  of,  JU 
Mnvrokordatos,  Alexander,  175. 

Ul 
Maxim,  fil8 

Maximilian,  emperor  of  Ger- 
many,  386j  380^  52H,  g^lL 

532.  aaa 

Maximilian  L  cm|)erur  of  Aus- 
tria, 148^  140,  5Iil 

Maximilian    II,    emperor  of 
Austria,  1.53,  155 

Maximilian  11,  lilQ 

Maximin,  29^  'i2^ 

Maximin,  Koman  emperor,  354 

Afaximus  of  Epiiesus,  22 

Mayors  of  the  Palace,  811 

^lazarin.  Cardinal,  Ull 

Mazaris,  Manuel,  122 

Mazdaism,  2Qi 

Mazeppa,  Ivan  St.,  Hetman, 
fifil 

Mazurani^,  2M 
Maziirani^,  Ivan,  211 
Meeca,  lili 
:Mechitar,  205 
Mechitarists,  2M 
Media,  01 

Mcdiei,  Conimo  dei,  113 
Medici,  Uippolito  dei,  151 
[Medina,  5L 

^lediterranean  Sea,  5^  22^  131. 
L3ft 

Medveslii  lx)zy  treaty, 
Mepira,  2211 
Mef^irians,  the,  12 
Me^aslhene*,  li 
:Mehemed  Ali,  UL  170-182.  002 
Mehemed  Bov,  IM 
Mehemed  liashdi,  IM 
Mehmedieh,  the.  Uii 
Mein;»re.  Jean  Le,  131 
^Teinlinrd.  AOQ 
^leinwerk.  Bishop,  102 
Melanthia!^,  42 
Melas,  2 
Melenicon.  102 
:Melikotr,  Loris,  lUj 
Melitene.  M 

Melito,  hinlmp  of  Sardis,  2a 
Mclnik,  112 
?.Ionifl.  river.  40(1 
Memnon  of  Rhodes,  fi 
Memnone,  122 
^lemphis,  C 
Menander.  4  t-47.  lii 
Meunnder.  Kin^.  10 
Mendoj;.  AM 
Mendufr  ( Minove),  403 
Menschikov,  5112 
Menscliikov,  Alex.,  count.  C02 
Menschikov,  Alexander  D.,  581, 
583 

Menwhikov,    Maria,    wife  of 

Peter  II,  dfi2 
Mentoseiie.  LlIL  114.  121 
Merov,    Claudius  Floriniond, 

414 


Merseburg,  470,  113 
Mesa,  kinf,'.  2 

Menembria,  85^  343;  battle  of, 

222 
Mesihi,  141 
Mesko.  ilA 

Me!*ko  of  Rntihor,  477 

.M«>.Hko  1  ( .Mieczyslav,  Mscislav, 

Miscco),  231] 
Mesko   J I    ( .Mieczvlav,  Mcsis- 

lav).  412 
Mesko   III    (Mieszko)  Stary, 

m 

Mesopotamia,  13.  53.  02j  04. 

12L  HQ 
Mesrob,  aU 
Mesrfib,  202 

•'  Measaperiea  Maritimes,"  180 
^lessalians,  the,  2H 
Messenia,  20.  23,  tifl 
Messenians,  the,  22 
.Messina,  100 
Metelin.  112 
.Metelino.  112 
Metelko.  2ia 
Methodios,  33L  222 
.Melhodius,  233-23'>.  285 
Methodius  of  Tliessalonica,  77^ 
1& 

Methoni  (Modon).  LU 
Metternich,  ITfii  ITT.  ISO 
.Metternieh,  coiuit,  592,  002,  003 
Metz.  153,  222 
Metzenseifen.  407 
Mevlevi   (whirling  dervishes), 
121 

Meyer,  Gustav,  210 
Miaul  is,  A..  177 
Michael.  Bulgarian  prince.  333 
Michael,  First  Metropolitan  of 
Russia, 

Michael  of  Bdvn,  Czjir  of  Bul- 
garia, mo.  2!iL  215 
Michael  of  Ooalia,  281,  232 
Miehatd  of  Tver,  grand  duke 

of  Moscow,  513 
Micliael   the   Bold,   prince  of 

^Io«tcow.  fi  1 3 
Michael  the  .Fanissary,  112 
Michael   i   RliuiiKahr-,  Byzan- 
tine emi)eri>r,  74,  330 
Michael  II,  Bvzantine  emperor. 

74,  15  * 
Michael    III,    Bvzantine  em- 
peror, UL  70,  77,  80,  233i  3iil 
.Michael  III  Romanov,  Czar  of 


Ru 


52(». 


Michael  FII  of  8ervia,  2QS 
Michael  V  Calaphales.  QQ 
Michael  VI  Stratiotieus.  00 
Michael  1  of  Kpirus,  210 
Miduul  11  of  Kpirus.  312 
Michael  II.  the  Bold.  Voivod 

of  Wallachia.  157, 
Micitrtcl   \  ll   Dmas  Parapin- 

accs.  QO,  ai 
Michael  VIII  PiiJaologus,  By- 
zantine cnii>eror,  344 


Michael  VIII  Palaiologos,  101, 
108 

Michael  VIII  Palaiologiis,  em 

juTor.  201,  212 
Michael  Apafl   II,   prince  of 

Transylvania,  22!2 
Michael  As*n,  Czar  of  Bul- 
garia, 343 


Boris.  Sec  Boris, 
Ccrularius,  patriarch, 


Michael 

Khan 
Michael 

00 

Michael  Kantakuzenos.  350 

Michael  Porphyrogcnnitoa,  By- 
zantine emperor,  340 

Michael  Romanov,  Czar,  548, 
558.  512 

Michael  Stnrdza,  Voivod  of  Mol- 
davia, 211 

Michael  Tmovo,  250 

Michael  Wysevy?,  prince  of 
the  Southern  Serbs,  222 

Michailuf,  Peter.  515 

Michal  IV,  Byzantine  emperor, 
80.  OQ 

Michelan.  ISO 

Micheli,  the,  104 

Miehelson,  Freiherr  von,  112 

Miconos,  101 

•Midhat  Pasha,  102i  ULL  ULL. 
11>I 

Micczysloy  II  of  Poland,  370 
.Mie<lnicki,  500 
Miesko  III,  IIS 
Miestnichestvo,  flOO 
Mieszko  L  4K1 
Miezko  III.  HI 

Mieszko  Stary.  Sw  Me.sko  III 
Mihail,  Voivod  of  Wallachia, 

Mihnea  the  Bad,  pretender.  :{58 

.Mihnea  the  Bad,  Voivod  of 
Wallachia,  350 

Mihnea  III.  Voivod  of  Wal- 
lachia, 252 

Mihri,  111 

Mikes,  Klemena,  304 

.Miklosich,  Franz.  IIH 

Miladinov,  D.,  250 

Miladinov,  K..  3.50 

Milan,  40,  140,  14L  IM,  323. 
a20 

Milan,  king  of  Scrvia,  252 
.Milan  IV,  20a 
Milesians,  0,  1 
.Miletus,  a 

Milinci  (Milcnzes),  216 
Milkov  river,  250 
Miloradovic,  200 
Miloradoviteh,  count,  523 
Milos,  104i  30a 
.Miltiades.  0 
Milutin,  22a 
-Milulinovic.  201 
Mindore.    See  Mexdoo 
.Mingrelia.  172 
Minin.  Kusma.  520 
Mining,  Hungary,  401.  402 
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Minorite,  ilil 
Minorites,  the,  111 
Mir.  m 
Mireea,  2al 

ilircea.  Voivod  of  Wallachia, 

350. 357.  ami 

^lirwa.  Prince,  the  cider  of 

Wnllacliin.  uM 
Mircea   Ciobanul,   Voivod  of 

Wullnohia.  3^2 
^liriszlA,  battle  of,  3fiQ 
Miron  Bnnio\-8ki,  2a& 
Miroalav.  2fia 

MirTa  (Mj'rtsha ) ,  Prinee,  130 
Misako  (Miseko  or  Mesko),  di- 
minutive of  Mstislav,  470. 
4Ii 

Miaithra.  104.  100.  127.  120. 

Iii2,  135 
Mitan.  oSS 

Mithras  tlic  Sun-God,  32 
Mitylene.  132 
Afoab,  5h 

Mooenigo,   Totnmaso  (Doge), 

132 
Modon,  MS 
Modona,  1113 
ModrzevHki.  A.  P.,  fill 
!kloe8ia,  26,  33,  IL  Zii  32L  324, 

32H.  3311 
^Io};ila  (Peter),  Metropolitan, 

JIoRor,  37 H 

MohAcs,    150,    104,   270,  36L 
503,  529 ;  battle  of,  38L  US 
Mohammed,  123^  143^  US 
Mohammed  L  li©,  132.  133. 

Mohammed  II,  112,  UI*  130- 
IMl.  IIL.  lilL  iilfi 

Mohammed  II,  Sultan,  357. 
358.  aiili 

Mohnnimed  III,  157.  15& 

Mohammed  IV,  160 

Mohammed  Emin,  Grand  Vi- 
zier. aOft 

!bIohammedan  Tartars.  4fiS 

Mohammedanism,  121.  122. 
130.  144.  347.  IfiS 

Mohammedans,  the,  08.  151. 
332.  4m 

Mohilcv,  biflhopric  of,  510 

Moimir.  232 

Moimirids,  232 

Jloiftc  Movilft.  3afl 

Moldavia,  4«.  IMi  MIL  IMi 
170.  ILL  184i  IMi  332,  .342, 
255,  363*  39L  ML  §28^  532, 
5.33.  5.')7.  5<i0.  599.  flOl-flfti 

Moldoviihnnya,  3M 

Mi'dnflr,  Albert  Szsnczi,  302 

Molon.    See  MoN 

l^Ioltke.  Helmuth  von,  181-183 

Mon  (Molon).  101 

Monachus.  (Jeorpiua,  15 

Mona«ferv,  crypt,  457 

Monasticism,  ILL  09,  Ilfl 

Monaatir,  Bitolia,  120 


^loncastro,  LLI 

Monembusia.  47,^  06,  110,  1.32 

Monpol  dominion,  572 

Mongolians,  Llfl 

ilonpols,  tlie.  54,  120,  342,  ML 
355,  38L  410,  408,  409,  ML 
404,  513-.'-.|-.    See  also  Tab- 

TARS 

"  Monk  of  St.  Oall,"  fl3 
Monomachufl,  00 
.Monophysites,  43,  48.  M. 
Monotheletism,  Ql 
Mont(inist5,  Ifl 
MontanuH,  2S 
Monte  Cassino,  05,  IHQ 
.Montecuccoli,  Kniniondo.  322 
Montenejrro,  142.  101,  lOOj  281. 

28.S.  295.  «in:t 
Montpellier,  (U 
Monunientum  Ancyranum,  l.nS 
Monva,  palatinate  of,  511Q 
Monvid.   See  Javnut 
Moors,  the,  lia 
Moriiva,  the.  111 
Moravia,  IfL  74,  7L  103. 

151.  227.  232,  235,  242.  248.  i 

.331.  330.  471.  473.  474.  481.' 

4 82;  Great,  315 
Moravia  Major,  378 
Moravians,  470 
Mordvins.  376,  521 
Monlwinea,  the,  103 
Mofi'u,  103-H).-).  110.  117.  131. 

135.  138,  142-  144.  liili 
Moren,  Demetrios  of,  143 
Moritz  of  Saxony,  153.3iia 
Morkova,  131 

Moro-sini.  Francesco.  161.  Ifil 
Moscow.  433*  469,  496.  503.  ITO-'j. 


507.  509.  511.  513-517.  519- 
522.  524-.')20,  53L  532,  534, 
535.  540.  542.  544.  545.  .'i48- 
.551.  .554-556,  558,  560-503, 
565.  572-1^74 
Moscow  University,  foundation 
of.  aiil 

Moses,  West  Bulgarian  prince, 
235 

Moses  of  Khorene,  58.  205 
MoHkva,  river,  513 
Moslems.  121,  IM 
Mosvnopolis,  103 
.Mount  Athos.  69,  87.  103 
Mount  Leroa,  01 
MritHhtshliakatikn.  the.  m 
Mshka  (Mesko),  470 
Mstislavskij,  Prince,  liilli 
Muag(>r,  321 
Muawija.  05 

Milftling.  Karl  Freiherr  von,  Hfl 
Mdlilhacli.  40L  HI 
.Mukhtar  Pasha.  1115 
Mulev  Hassan.  Ia2 
MilllcnlmcJi.  105 
MHller.  Wilhelm,  110 
Mtlltoka  Ul  Buhur.  151 
Mu'min  ben  Ahmad,  32& 
Mundo, 


Mundzuk,  320,  321 
Munich,  101.  130 
Milnif.  KfTendi.  1Q3 
Munk.lcs,  362,  IDS 
Munkflcsi,  I^rnliard,  3flit 
Mllnster,  102 
Muntiniir,  281 

Murad  L  lii.  110.  127-120. 

131,  293,  311 
Murad  II,  112.  133-130,  140., 

Murad  III,  15<L  151 
Murad  IV,  155.  150 
Murad  V,  191,  101 
Murusis,  Konstantine,  175 
Mdrzteg.  agreement  of,  353 
Musa,  L32 
Musa,  Sultan,  351 
Musandam,  Cape,  ft 
MuHcovite  (  ziirs.  HI 
Museum.  Industrial,  at  DUs* 

seldorf,  the,  1111 
Muriicki,  LucA-an.  313 
Muslim  al  Garmt.  85 
Muslim  bon  Abil,  85 
Muslim  ben  AbA  Muslim  ab* 

Garml,  316 
Mustafa.  153 
Mustafa  L  ^ 
Mustafa  II,  165,  IM 
Mustafa  III.  lliO 
Mustafa  IV.  112 
Mustafa,  Prince.  133 
Mustafa,  Bairaktar,  112 
Mustafa.  Kara.  1J13 
Mustafa  Dnitaban,  IM 
Mutasim  ( Motassim),  Zfl 
Mutavakkil,  110 
Mutkuroff,  Lieutenant-colonel^ 

352 

Mutzalon  Gcorgios,  107 
Muzok,  King,  IS 
Mykytynroh,  552 
.M  vsia,  60 
Myhe,  82 

Mvriocephalon.  Oil 
.Mysia,  66,  112 
Mvsticisni,  100.  llOj  31fl 
Mythologj-,  25 
Myths,  Deliaa,  Q 

Xabis.  22 

Xaehitclievan,  QOfi 

N.-idasdv,  Franz,  302 

Nadin,  152 

NagclstUdt.  102 

Xag!,  i  \V.,  300 

Xagj  -Goroszlrt.  battle  of,  2fiQ 

.Valltandian,  200 

Nalivajko,  Damian.  551 

Xalivajko,    Scvcrin,  Cossack 

Ataman.  554.  5.i"i 
Xamphio  (Anaphe),  104.  131 
Naples.  54i  OL  95^  131.  140. 

141.  147.  520 
X'apohMjn,  601 

Naiwleon  I,  172-174.  312.  318- 

311a 
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Xapolcon  III,  180^  189,  3LL 

372.  004 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  171 
Nupoleon'a  Polish  legions,  570 
Xapoli  di  Konianiii,  152 
X&qur  ( Nakkon,  Uakon  7 ) ,  470 
Narbonno,  ^ 
Narew,  river,  I 
Nurses,  02 

Narj-nnint.    See  JavkuT 
Nurysrkin,  574 
Nasr  tni  atn,  Lil 
XaHr  0*1  «Hn.  Hodj,  1112 
National  Assembly, Svistov, 2iil 
Nam  tatis.  li 
Naiiinan,  Ktlnuind, 
Naupattus.  2L  SJi.  Uia 
Navurino,  148^  178^  2211 
Navarre,  137 
Navigajosi.  tlie,  IM 
Naxos,  104i  LLiii  LMa  La2 
Nazariii.s,  bishop.  34H 
NearehuB  the  Cretan,  8 
Nebuchadnezzar,  C 
Necho,  0 
Neculcea,  2111 

Nej,'ro|Kjnt.  104^  128^  IIL  lii 
Xejali.  lil 
Neiiianja,  232 
N'eeniuija  dynasty.  HI 
Nenianjids,  281^*289i  205 
Neiiieu,  fcl 

Ni-niinoni  Captivabitnus,  548 
Neojjrad,  liiQ 
Neptune,  3. 
Neretshans.  2fil 
Nerio  II,  liS 

Nerio  II,  duke  of  Athens,  IM 
Nerio  II  Actiajuoli,  135. 
Nero.  'ilL  Ii> 
Nersea,  '213 
N.  THes  III,  52 
Nerses  Klajctsi,  204 
Nestor,  iii 
Nesiorianism,  31 
Nestorians,  the,  54^  134 
Nestorius,  21 
Ne=<tn*«,  lllJ 
Netad  river,  3M 
Neuhiiusel,  161,  IM 
NeuMihl,  401.  iU12 
Neutra  eounty,  102 
Neiivilie,  Franco-Polish  diplo- 
matist. 513 
Newerk.  lili 

Nieaa,  103,  100^  107,  LIL  UL 
120,  121;  couneil  of,  12 

Nicaria  (learia).  104 

Nieeiea,  eoiincil  of.  32 

Niwphoros  1  of  KpiruB,  340 

Nicephorus,  09^^  72,  221 

Niei'phorus,  Byzantine  em- 
peror, 330 

Nicephorus,  Patriarch,  Zl 

Nicephorus,  Treasurer-jfencral, 
III 

NiccphnnH  Bryennius,  21 
Nicephorus  1,  49,  1 15 


NieephoruB  H  Phocas,  Byzan- 
tine emperor,  84,  80,  87,'  10)^, 
332.  dlih 

Nicephorus  III  Botaneiates,  21 

Nieela.s,  48,  101 

Nicholas  L  UL  IMx  233,  307, 

503.  504.  00-j-l>n4 
Nicholas  1  (  Pope),  70.  82.  2M 
Nicholas  II,  500 
Nicholas  V   <Pope),  1 13-130, 

1 40.  Ill 
Nicholas,  Patriarch,  83, 
Nicholas  of  (  usa,  2lill 
Nicomedia,  2Z.  1 17.  121,  121 
Nicopolis,  20,  83,  110,  130-132. 

•t-HI 

Nieiiierczyn,  500 
Nicmirov,  congress  of,  50 S 
Nietzsche's  philosophy  of  the 

reU'rmensch,"  2l" 
NipjAs.  the  Nilonieter,  140 
Nihilist   societies   in  Russia, 
a25 

Nijni  Novgorod,  52fi 
Nike,  11 

Nikita  Komanov,  521 
Nikli,  im 

Nikolai  ^^.  Karamsin,  513 
Nikolaua  I,  252 
Nikolieevci,  315 
Nikolsburg,  treaty  of,  22J 
Nikon.  Patriarch,  558,  573 
Nikoi>oli,  battle  of,  381 
Niko[»olis,  battle  of,  35fl 
Nikosias  (Levkosias),  155 
Nile.  the.  5,  0^  valley,  17i  Blue, 

the.  12 
Nineveh,  battle  of. 
Nio  (Annea).  104.  122 
••  Nisam  Jedi<l."  125 
Nisan  .ledid,  112 
Nisch,  ILL 
Nish,  131 

Ni>*han,  (Jarabed,  215 
Nisib,  IM 
Nisyros,  104 
Nizza,  152 

Njegos.  Danilo  Petrovic,  3M 
Nogai  Htirde,  517 
Nogai  Khan.  343,  311 
Nogjii  Til r tars,  342,  Ml 
Nogjiis,  -'oin 
Norden.  W.,  128,  m 
Norie  .luvaria,  2fi3 
Noricuiii,  315 

Normans,  the.  90-92,  126.  337. 
338 

Norseman.   S«'e  ViKixos 
Nr)rthern    War,    Second,  543, 

5(i1 ,  507. 

Northmen.  Rui4f»ian,  82 

Norway,  141.  485 

Notaras.  I.ukas,  1 37 

Novip.    See  SviSTOv 

"  Novella     the,  12 

N{)vgor()il.  77,  447.  402,  407. 

409.    101,    404.    514.  517: 

chronicle  of,  522 


Novgorodian  Slavs,  Iflft 
Xovoberdo,  111 
Novohorodok,  507 
Nubia,  e,  112 
Nunia.  Ulysses,  Ifi 
Nur.iidia,  41,  12 
Nuremburg  Reichstag,  113 
Nuri  Pasha,  121 

On.  322 

Obili<<.  Milo4,  122 
01>olcza,  522 

Obrenovif,  Milo«.  171,  113,  321 

Obrenoviteh  II.  181 

ObrveskofT,  122 

OchVida,  222 

Oczakov,  555 

Odenburg,  aM.  322 

Oder,  river,  522 

Odessa,  112.  Ill,  113 

Odonics,  181 

Odorin,  125 

CKcumenical  Council,  Sixth, 
the.  25 

Oeland  ( Farjestaden ) ,  03 
Oesel.  531 

Ofen,  140,  150,  103,  IfLL  -ML 
390.  123;  convention  of,  Sfi 

Ofen  baths.  154 

Oka  (the  river),  85 

Oktar,  222 

Olav,  King,  118 

Olbia,  Z 

OlbrzA-m,  212 

Old  Testament,  the,  IS 

Oleg,  King,  448 

Oleg,  sovereign  of  the  Drev- 
lancA.  152 

Olelkovicz,  Prince,  551 

Olen,  2 

Olesnicki,  bishop  of  Cracow. 
503 

Olesnicki,  bishop  of  Poland. 
509 

Olesnicki,  primate  of  Poland, 
511 

Olesnieki  family.  532 

Olga  (  Helga ) ,  Queen,  449.  152 

Olgji,  wife  of  Igor,  II 

Olgerd.    See  JAVNrr 

Olgred.  121 

Oliva  treaty,  546,  523 

OlniOtz,  23i  225 

Oiniiltz,  convention  of,  385 

OlinOtz,  Henry  Zdik,  bisirop  of, 

490 
Olt,  312 
Olt  river,  355 
Oltenit7.a.  185 
Olympian  games.  23 
Olympian  Zeus.  2fi 
Olympus.  2.  78,  85,  Ofl 
Oniar.  112 
Omar,  Caliph.  123 
Omar  Beg,  111 
Omar  Pasha,  143,  185,222 
Omcr,  Saint.  121 
Omcr  Pasha,  223 
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Omortflg,  74^  m 
Ouiphnlopsyeliites,  the,  IM 

Oiio|?08t.  4fi 

opoia,  isa 

Opole,  M3 

Opradovic,  Dimitrjp,  113 
Oprudovic,     lX)sitlicui*.  Sec 

Ol'KAIMIVU',  DlMITR.)B 

Oprcitshniki.  the,  &2Ii 
Oprjszok.  523 
Oran,  laii 

Ordin-Nashtshokin,  chancellor 

of  Alcxoj,  572 
Offjana,  325 

Oriental  Church,  the,  JU 

Orientals,  AQ 

Orl<«an»,  54^  32a 

Orloff,  Alexij.  1«9 

Orlov,  Alexej,  the  murderer  of 

("zar  Peter  111.  r,ti;^.  509 
Orlov,  CJrigory,  583.  .'ilH 
Orontes,  riwr,  ILi 
Ortakiiii,  m 

Orthodox     Church.  540-540. 

552.  r).'>r)-5j8.  r>OQ.  oGl,  572. 

r)81.  522 
Orthodox  rites,  iiM 

Orthon     inscriptions,"  the, 

12Q 

Or^  ieto,  90^  IM 
Orzechovski,  Stanislaus,  g3S 
Osoans,  2 

Osl.  counts  of,  3fla 
Osnian  I.  123 
Osman  II.  Lii) 
Osnian  III,  IM 
Osnian,  king  of  Bithynia,  .'^4.'> 
0»nian  Knipire,  the,  IIP.  117, 


120.  122.  12.3.  127.  139. 
Sec  alao  TuBKisii 


140. 
Em- 


UlL 

PIRE 

Osnian  Xuri  Pasha,  125 
Osnian  poetrj*,  14<>.  IM 
Osnian  power,  lil 
Of*nmnli,  111 

Oiiniano-Persiau  architecture, 
121 

Osmans,  the,  100.  114.  117.  118, 
121.  12:<.  LilL  12L  120,  l.{2. 
l:t0-141.  143.  144.  liU,  153, 
.'VO.l.    512.    ri  1  i\.     .See  also 

TlRKS 

Ossetes,  liUa 
Ossovaki  family,  SM 
Ostiaks.  321i 

Ostro(,'ski,  Constantine.  Prince, 

547.  548.  554.  557 
Ostrov.  505 
Ostrovitza.  112 

Ostzjanyeia,  Cossack  Ataman, 
55(i 

Oswiecim  (Auschwitz),  aSfl 
Otranto,  02 
Otranto.  Apulia.  \A& 
Otto,  bishop  of  liambcr^r,  475, 
400 

Otto,  prince  of  Ponicrania,  5112 


Otto  of  Bavaria,  llfi 

Otto  L  52,  lilL  23li 

Otto  II.  100,  102,  236,  m 

Otto  LLL  iliiL  iI2 

Otto  Hi,  duke  of  Bavaria,  383, 

410 
Ottokar,  315 
Ottokar  II,  244.  245.  212 
Ottokar  11,  king  of  Bohemia, 

aa2 

ottokar,  Pi'emvsl,  •>42-'>44 
Ovtis,  152 

Pacta  coxvexta.  .^43.  544,  584 
Paderlwrn.  liL  101,  1112 
Pa.lua.  IM,  a23 
Pahpolo;.'i,  the,  HI,  523 
PalaH)lo;;i.  the  house  of,  571 
Paliw^iogoi,  the,  L42 
Palieoloj^os,  Constantinos,  133, 
135 

Palniologoi,  the,  120,  130,  144. 
510 

Palaiologos,  Demetrios*.  143 
Palaiolo^ios,  Jjizar.  14'i 
Palaiolov;os,  Theo«lore,  131 
Pahiioioyr)s,  Thomas,  133.  135. 
142. 

Palaiologus.  Zo?,  144 
I'ahinias  (iregor}'.  1 10 
Palaniites.  the,  Ufl 
Palermo.  70.  100,  IM 
Palestine,  30j  48,  04,  14r»,  475. 
403 

Pallavicini.  the.  IM 
Palnierston,  Lord,  004 
Palos.  Lta 
Pan,  112 

Panchatantra,  348 

Panin,  Count,  522 

PAnini  (grammarian).  15^  12 

Pankaldi,  132 

Pannonia.  45,  06^  232,  234, 
315.  323,  324,  330i  Lower, 
331 

Pannonius.  Janus,  380 
Panossian.  Garabed  Gir,  215 
Panslavinm,  311 
Pantheon,  the.  05 
Pantieap.Tum.  7,  325 
Panuel,  .Sir.  HI 
Paphlago.  Michel,  22A 
Paphlagonia,  1 03 
Paplios,  2 
Pajiistft.  the.  Lai 
"Papsttum  und  Byzanz,  Das," 
12ii 

Parathenaica,  314 
Parczov.  500 

Paris.  51,  131:  treaty  of,  303^ 

an 

Paris  Treaty,  fifii 
Paros.  IM 
Parsism.  LL4 
Parthenon,  143,  IM 
Parthians.  the.  115 
Paselial  If.  23 
Paskevitch,  223 


Paskevitch,  Ivan.  178 
Paskcvitch.  Ivan  B.,  625 
Passava,  104 
Pastor,  Ludwig,  141 
Patarenes,  331 
Patarini,  the.  fi2 
Paterines,  the.  132 
Patkanian.  Rafael,  22Z 
Patmos.  2i. 

Patras.  20,  06,  n)3,  104,  131 
Patriarch.  512.  5iil 
Patriarchate,  the.  525 
Patricians.   ,Sw  Bolesi.av  I 
Patzinaks.   See  Petshkneus 
Paukahi.  82 
Paul  L  ^ 

Paul   1,   emperor   of  Russia, 

583.  501.  522 
Paul  II.  2M 
Paul  I  J,  po|>e.  IM 
Paul,  Zupan.  333 
Paulicians,   09,  70,  83,  110. 

349;  Armenian,  334 
Paul  us  of  Samosata,  02 
Pausias.  25 
Pavia.  40.  02.  82 
Pavlikfni,  312 

Pawluk,  Cossack  Ataman,  .'»00 
Paysii.   S«'e  Paysios 
Paysios,  .307 
Paysios,  a  monk.  .^49 
Pazmany.  P<'ter.  300 
Peccorari,  llie.  104 
Pecheneges,  the    < Patzinaks), 
85 

Pecheneges,    the,    89-92,  04. 

120.  440;  Christianiz«'d,  415 
Pecherskaja   Lavia   at  Kiev, 

551 

P^zeli.  .Joseph,  .304 
Pego\i8t.  battle  of,  351 
Pekin.  LZ 
IVlagonia.  311 
Pelasgians.  'I'l'l 

P»  lka,  bishop  of  Cracow.  See 

FlLIvO 

Pcloponnese.  the,  47.   48.  82 
Ifli  128,  131^  132,  133^  135, 
139.  143.  in 

Peloponnesus,  20,  21^  SI 

Pepin.  lA 

Pera.  131,  139,  112 
Perejaslttvetz,  430 
Perekop,  555 
Perganuis,  02 
IVriander,  12 
Pericles.  1 

iVriiigrad.    See  Perxik 

Pcrintlius.  1113 

Perinthus,  town  of.  the,  5 

Perkunaw,  438,  430.  494;  altar 
of,  120 

Perm,  T,  517 

Pernik,  330 

Perseus,  festival  of,  5 

Persia.  4.  12.  30.  43.  40,  49. 
5i  59,  OIL  04,  fLL  ILL  liii 
115,  120.  138,  142,  153.  183, 
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207.  518.  521.  550.  570.  004, 
IU>.'. 

Pf  rsian  architocturn,  i 
Persian  customs,  111 
Persian  Empire,  L  5ii  ID 
Persian  Gulf.  the.  8^  IQ 
Persians,  3^  9^  34^  47-50.  58. 

Pertev  Kffendi, 
IN  run,  278 
Perun  (god),  II 
Perustica.  MIL  UM 
Pcsaro  Benedetto,  148 
Peflhakov.  2m 
Pesidia.  aS 
Petchora,  517 
Peter  1  of  laisignan,  T2S 
Peter  L  king  of  S«r^  ia.  2011 
Peter  11,  Czar  of  Uu^»ia,  583. 
r.nw 

Peter  U,  Orsello  tl>»?e), 
Peter  11,  prince  of  Montenegro, 
201 

Peter  111  of  Arajion,  IM 
Peter  ll[.  l'/.ar  of  Russia.  507^ 

503.  582.  583^  585^  fiSQ 
Peter        V'oivod  of  Moldavia, 

305 

Peter  V.  Voivod  of  Moldavia, 

305.  307 
Peter  VIF  the  l.nnie,  \'ttivod, 

Peter  Vll.  Voivod  of  Moldavia, 

aiiiL  30!) 
Peter,  t'zar  of  Bulgaria,  4!L  8(L 

88, 9L  333,  am 

Peter  the  i;reat.  105,  527,  558, 

501.  503.  507.  508.  574-582. 

.587.  580.  500.  005.  009.  Q12 
Peter,  \'oivod  of  Moldavia,  3<;4 
Peter  of  Amiens.  OOj  331 
Peter    of  (ourtenay-Auxerrc, 

l^tin  emj)eror.  340 
Peter  of  Kleinsehild.  417 
Peter    the    Lame,    V(»ivod  of 

Wallachia,  2^ 
Peter,  Polish  vassal.  305 
Peter,  pretender.  3112 
Peter,  :ihhot  of  Rhrims,  iSH 
Peter  of  Soli.  3411 
Peter  tlie  Stidnie.    See  AleX- 

ANDKH  IV  LaPI'SON 

Peter  the  Venetian.  aiiS 

Peler  of  Vhidimir.  ">14 

Peter,  Zupan,  3113 

Peter  Aaron  \',  N'oivod  of  Mol- 
davia, 3ii8 

Peter  Alexander  1\*,  Voivod  of 
Moldavia.  3M 

PettT  Asin.  Czar  of  Bulgaria, 
■t:ts 

Peter  Tererl.  31111 

Peter  Deleanus  (Czar),  89 

Peter  iK^lJan,  331 

Poter  Orspolo,  king  of  Hun- 
gary. 'ASll 

Peter  IJap's,  Voivod  of  Mol- 
davia, 305,  307 


"Petersburg  Journal,"  513 

Peterwardein,  1 50.  107 

Petikladenci. 

Pet.ifi.  Al..  3211 

Petrareh.  U2,  113 

PetraseQ,  Voivod  of  Wallachia, 

350.  300 
Petrovic,  Georg,  171.  113 
Petrovic,  Nikita,  3113 
Petrvzckv,    Cos-sack  Ataman, 

5.50 

Petscherskaja  Lawra,  457 

Petshenegs,  325,  332-334,  337, 
354.  355.  377.  4M 

Pevruz-Agu,  132 

Pezzen.  llungarian  ambassa- 
dor, 3M 

Phanar,  m 

Pliannnea.  !iD 

Phanariots,  30L  Slfl 

Phanarii^t.s.  the,  L311 

Pharos,  the,  13 

Philadelphia,  UT,  131} 

Philaret.  5m 

Philes,  Manuel,  1112 

Philhellenes,  12 

Philip,  count  of  Flanders, 
312 

Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy,  li3 

Philip  the  Fair,  archduke  of 
Austria.  381 

Philip,  metrojwiitan  of  Mos- 
cow, 523 

Philip  of  Courtenay.  IM 

Philip  of  Macedon,  10.  20,  22 

Philip  of  Namur,  aili 

Philip  of  Swabia.  98,  243,  iM 

Philip  II  Augustus,  king  of 
France,  .340 

Philippopoli.  117 

Philippopolis.  103,  127-129. 
331),  330,  34.5-347 

I'hillipicns,  fjj 

Philomusvi,    Societv    of  the, 

iia 

Philopoemen,  22 

Pho<ipa.  IM,  1 1  ->-114 

Phocians,  the,  21 

Pluinieia,  32 

Plm-nician  commerce,  M 

Pha-nieians,  3 

Photius,  7L  IS.  2fll 

Photius  (i>atriarch),  70.  80.  82 

Plirantzes.  1 35.  I.'t7 

Plirantzes.  (Jeorgios,  1 12.  L32 

Phrygia.  .35,  tia 

Phrygian.  2 

Phrv<;ian  art.  a 

riivlarclius  of  Naucratis,  2A 

Piadha.  HI 

Piarists,  507 

Piast.  ia2 

Piast  constitution.  507 
PiaMs.  470,  470-481.  483.  i&L 

532.  aiii 
Piccoloniini,   Knea    Silvio  dc. 

ILL   Soe  Pu  s  II 
"  Picchota  wybraniecko,"  MSl 


Pietro  II  Orseolo  'Doge),  22 

Pietro  Antonio,  51 S 

Pilarka  battle,  aii2 

PilatUB.  Leontiua,  1 13 

Pillene,  AHA 

Pinczov,  -'>■'< I' 

Pindos  territory,  .'^41 

Piotralis.  fitlQ 

Piotrkov,  .510,  Ml 

Piotrkov  Diet.  652 

Piotrkov  Province.  ■'>-l.^ 

Pipinos  (Pepinis),  A.,  177 

Pirapus,  20 

Pirot,  battle  of,  352 

Pisa,  QUi  council  of,  2all 

Pisar,  552,  552 

I'iscopia,  104 

Pitzia.  321 

Pius  II,  li3 

Pius  1 1 .  Pope,  144, 220, 204, 306 
Pius  IV,  Pope,  2112 
Piua  V.  Pojie,  155 
Pius  IX,  Po})C,  184.  2111 
Piano  Carpino,  John  de,  Mi- 
norite, the,  i£& 
Platamuna,  ill 
Plato,  LL  5i  QO,  112 
Plato,  abbot,  15 
Platten,  lake  of,  IS 
riethon,  CJemistos.  132 
Plethon,  (Jemistus,  HQ 
Plevna,  121L  313 
Plock,  480^  5U 

Pluto,  m 

Pobiedonoate V,  Constantino. 
525 

Poeza^ikij.  Sofronij,  55S 
Po<liebrail.  fiei>rge.  202.  '^r.rt 
Podivin.  222 
Podlacliia.  Mil 

Podolia.   307,   499,  509,  5111, 

500,  504,  507 
Podrvorowe,  483 
Pohlin,  Marco,  012 

I'oklav,  laa 

Pokutia.  31tl 

Poland.  108,  121.  134.  145.  148. 
102.  100.  109.  173.  230.  231, 
244.  204.  221,  432,  433,  435. 
470-472.  477-479  481.  48,{. 
485-490.  494.  497.  40'>-.V>j. 
500-518.  524.  527-.531.  534- 
577.  591.  590,  597-003.  See 
also  Poles 

Poles,  the.  134,  43L  12L  Sec 
also  Poi.AM> 

Polis.  the  Greek.  11 

Polish  colonisation,  541 

IVlish  Diet.  521 

Polish  Empire,  4r>9 

Polish  mission,  500 

Polish  parliament.  5M 

Polish  slachta.  122 

Poljanovka.  527 

Poljanovka  Peace.  55Q 

Pollock,  bishop  of  L  xkOll,  420 

Polock,  451L  4!>2,  493,  511 ;  dis- 
trict of,  Hi 
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Polockij,  Simeon,  558.  .373 
Polonia.    Sec  Poland 
Poloshenic,  2Q& 
Polovetz,  Koman.  Siil 
Polovzes,  279,  iHfl 
Polowzes,  the,  4ri7 
Poltava,  500.  5li7.  575.  5311 
Poltawa,  Usittle  of.  iaa 
Polybius,  24^  il,  IIJ 
Polybius  of  Megalopolis,  22. 
Polycandro,  IM 
Polycandro  (  PholegaiKlroa ) ,  IM 
PolycletuH,  22 

Polykarpov,  the  Kussian  his- 
torian, 578 

Polyperchon,  2Si 

Pomerania,  471-473,  470,  477, 
482.  483,  4S.-,.  4S(;.  mi 

Pompoius,  202 

Pc  iiiatutldky,  Stanislaus,  IM 
Poniatovaki,  Stanislas,  king  of 

Poland,  SiL  afifl 
Pontes  district,  't-ili 
Pontus,  103^  137^  14L  14a 
Popes,  the,  Gl 
Popov  ic,  Jo  van,  212 
Poradlne,  iB^ 
"  Porohy."  552 
Porto  Kecanati.  131 
Portuguese,  152 
Poscharewutz,   l(i5.   107.  ICO ; 

treaty  of,  304,  ILt 
Posen,  471.  472.  474.  475.  511 
PoHharevatz  treaty,  fifll 
Posharskij,  Prince,  521i 
Posoflhkof,  Theophan,  577 
"  Pospolite  ruszenie,"  5iii 
Po«.-<adnik,  the,  liiii 
PoRsevino,  Antonio,  544 
Postal  system  in  Russia,  573. 

57rt 

Potemkin,  Prince,  502.  50  {. 
6QQ 

Potemkin,  Griporii,  HQ 
Potocki,  Polisii  iniigiiate,  551 
Potocki  family,  5112 
Prajdenecenta,  2M 
Prague,  78^  25SL  200,  410,  472, 

474.  iBl 
Prague  I'niveraity,  250,  253. 

250.  502 
Praurima,  430 
PravilA.  Ml 
Pray,  MU 

Preisner,  Thonins,  405 
Prekmurci,  3JLS 

Pfeniysl  Ottocar  Ij  of  Bohe- 
mia, 479 
Preiiivsl  Ottocnr  H. 
Premyslids,  325^  470,  ilS 
Preseka,  ii2. 
ProHoreu,  Franz,  SIS 
Presjam,  Khan.  321 
Pretihiv.  220,  322 
l*reslav  (  MarcianojioHai) ,  H 
Prespa,  8& 

Pre^sl.uri?.  l.'»0;  Diet  of.  r<!)4r 
sie},'(!  of,  3SIJ 

vol..  V.—il 


Prevtfza,  152 
Prilep.  330,  241 
Primee,  Jos.  Xep.,  318 
Printing,  Wallachia,  afil 
Printing  presaeH,  Southern  Slav, 
Jill 

Priscus.  48^  321^  322 
Prishtina,  1211 
Privina,  315,  231 
Privitz.  4113 
Prizrcn,  12Q 
Prizrena,  SS 
Proben,  iili 
Proconnesus,  3Q 
Procop,  254 

Procopius,  4L  42»  45,  324 
Proeopius  of  Caisarca,  44,  52i 
53 

Procurator-General  of  the  Holy 
Svnod  in  Russia,  57'J,  581. 
523 

Prodromos,  Theodoroa,  05 
Profasflov.  general,  522 
Prokop  Holy,  2liQ 
Prokopovicli,   Theophan,  57S, 
584 

Propontis,  3L  30^  11)3.  Sec 

Marmoua,  Sea  of 
Prosck,  123 
Proserpine,  18 

Protestantism  in  Armenia,  211 
Protestantism.  Hungary,  2211 
Protestants,  52^ 
Proteus,  5 
Provence,  HIS 

Province  of  the  Walls,  the, 
&1 

Prussia,   IMi  482,  400,  102, 

504.  511,  532.  533,  530.  537. 

541,  542,  550,  503.  508.  570. 

501.  508.  500.  COO.  lilil 
Prussian  league.  503 
Prussians,  £70,  472^  452 
Przemysl,  148 
Przeniysl.  bishopric  of,  540 
Przeniyslav  of  Great  Poland, 

481 

Psaniatio.  132 
Psammctichus  IT,  0 
IVara  slaughter,  HI 
Psellus,  Michael,  Sift 
Psherkof.  154 
Pskov,  all 
Pi^kow,  i21 

PtaJ'ek,  Heinrich,  221 
Ptacek  of  Pirkstein,  222 
Ptolemaios     the  geographer, 
319 

Ptolemies,  the.  li 
Ptoleniv  Philadelphus,  LI 
Pudleiii.  403^  405 
Pugatschev.     Jerneljan,  5C2. 

503.  573.  5SS.  CQ2 
Pulchoria.  52 
Pimgusa.  T,ake.  117 
Punic  war.  tirst,  21 
Punjab,  15 
Puii'jilb,  the.  Hi 


Puscolo.  I'bortino,  111 
Putna,  SM 

Pythagoras,  2^  3,  0,  53 
P'vthcas,  8j  explorations  of,  U, 
12 

Pnhian  games,  22 

QARorrT  OF  Ahbax,  321 
Quadi.  231 

(Quadruple  alliance,  1&2 
QuairuvAn.     See  FadlCn  of 

Kairuan 
Qucdlinburg,  122 
Quiet ists,  :U0 
t}uintU8  of  Smyrna,  22 
l^uirini,  the,  liu. 

Raab,  150i  liil 
Rabula,  53 

Raeova,  145,  373;  battle  of, 
322 

Rada,  Girolamo  de,  222 
Radam.    St-e  Galdkntus 
l^dautz,  bishopric,  322 
Radom,  505 

Radu,  son  of  Alexander  llius, 
321 

Radu,   Voivod   of  Wallachia, 

350.  322 
Radu  V,  Voivod  of  Wall.achia, 

3i2 

Radu*de  la  AfumatI,  Voivod  of 
Wallachia,  352 

Radu  tlie  Fair.  Voivod  of  Wal- 
lachia,  357^  354 

Radu  CAlugArul,  Voivod  of 
Wallachia,  352 

Radu  Mihnca,  Voivod  of  Wal- 
lachia, 352 

Radul,  113 

Radyn  (RadzATi),  122 
Undzicjov,  531; 

Radziwill,  Nicholas  the  Black, 

512 
Raffi,  223 

Raghib  Mohammed,  122 
Raglan,  1H2 
Ragnita.    See  Raoxib 
Ragusa.  00,  I'i^.  117.  144.  153. 

ICQ.  2ii:>.  :iui,  307.  312.  aia. 

312 
Ragiitis,  432 
Raimond  of  Poitou,  25 
Raimund,  122 
Rrtizt  s.  312 

Riikovicra,  Michael,  .370 

Rakovskii,  Sava  Georgied, 
352 

Rams,  422 

Ramses,  2 

RAnjicic.  (!ima,  4{>3 

Ranjina.  Dinko,  :t10 

Rankc.  Leopold,  313 

Kaslia  or  Russa,  2&1 

Rasin,  Stenku,  Cossack  Ata- 
man. 522 

Raskol.  division  of  the  Russian 
Church,  573.  5H2 
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Rn»lilnw,  IS 
Rutitilav  of  Moravia,  12 
RastiKlav  (Ra»tiz),2M 
Rustiz  (Rastislav),  222. 
Rusumovsky,  Alexej  G.,  fiS3 
RnaumovHky,  Cyril,  r>fi4 
KxitiHlav,  Moravian  prince,  331 
Ratzburg.     bisliop    of.  Sec 
CiiBisroPiiKB  OF  Mkcklk.n- 

Bl'RG 

Ravenna.  38,  42^  54,  «L 
Ravennikn.  valley  of,  IM 
Ravnikar,  ilat.,  318 
RiizbovenI,  Iwttle  of. 
Rod  Kussin,  488^  48!^  403,  41M, 
'»()() 

Red  Russia  ( Hal  icz ) ,  iHS 

Red  Sea,  the,  IL  IHI 

R.'forniation,  538,  aifi 

RepensburR,  lOL  liL  IMi 

Repfjio,  152 

Regner,  Hi 

Reka.   See  Kreka 

Renaissance,  the.  111 

Renier  ile  Trit,  duke  of  Philip- 

popolii*.  322 
Repnin,  Nikolai  W..  170 
Reshid  Mchenieil,  178 
Rcshid  Pasha,  IM.  2m 
"  Respublioa  Poloninf,"  M5 
Restaurator.    See  Casimib 
R<<vai,  Nikolaus,  -'»ir> 
Reval.  4»1.  535 
Revett.  Nicholas,  170 
Rex  Poloniie,  Ml 
Reyal.  iM 

Rhampsinitus,  treasure-liouse 

of  ( legend) .  5. 
Rliea  ( godile^«s ) .  1 
RhMev,  Franz,  3fll 
Rheini'-i.  llli 

Rhenish  school  of  painters,  tne, 

mi 

Rhipis.  Konstantinoij,  HI 
Rhine,  the,  i  IjL  IM 
Rhizos.  Theodore,  Hii 
Rhodes.  93,        10!L  UL.  132, 

13(t.  141,  14«,  1411:  Knights 

of.  lil 
RIio<lope.  85,  129j  342,  ail 
Rhodos,  liiQ 
Rhcrcus,  2 
Rhone,  the,  S 
Rhupon.  2111 
Rhupenid  empire.  21.1 
Ribus,  de-Admiral,  ail2 
Riche(n)za,  473 
Richomer  (Ricimer) ,  23 
Riesenburg  (  Pomerania) .  5111 
Riga.  492,  533-535 ;   gulf  of, 

481) 

Rilskii,  Archimandrite,  3aQ 
Rlmnicul-SArat,  battle  of.  31111 
1    Rimskv-Korsukov,  Ivan,  591 
Rissdorf,  liLi 
Ristic.  IM 
Rittcr.  Rosa,  322 
Itjasan,  illl 


Robert  of  Anjou.  114^  IM 
Rol)ert  of  tourtenay-L'oaches, 

Latin  emperor,  340 
Rol>ert  I,  coiuit  of  Flanders, 

02 

Roche,  Otto  de  la,  IM 
R.Mla,  island  of,  LUi 
Hodna.  410 ;  mines  of,  111 
Ho(e)skilde.  Ill 
Rof.    See  RVA 

Roger,  duke  of  Xornmndy,  02 
Roger  de  J^aurin,  128 
Roger  of  Apulia,  409 
lintjer  of  Sicilv,  100 
Hogi-r  II,  91 

Rog>-olo«l  ( Rag(e) vald) ,  II 
Rojeni  e,  278 

Koinan.  VoivoJ  of  Moldavia, 

304.  aiia 
Roman  of  Volhynia.  4(12 
Roman  II,  Voivod  of  Moldavia, 

3115 

Roman  ratholicisni,  405.  531 

Roman  Church,  the.  PL  95,  1)<1, 
107.  133,  130,  142.  143,  4ii]_, 
544.  illL  ML  5M,  alili 

Roman  Curia.  485.  48(1 

Roman  Empire,  the.  22,  27,  28, 
31-34.  46^  51^  60.  93,  108. 
111.  112.  470:  Eastern  (see 
also  Ryzantixe  Emimrk), 
130.  135.  140;  Western,  54^ 

Roman  republic,  the,  2i 
Roman  Sacharin,  220 
Rcmianee  languages,  2ii2 
Romania,  Uil 

Romanov  d\Tiafltv,  548.  572. 
584 

Komanov8.  522 

Romans,  the.  10,  23,  20,  41^  48, 

50,  100;  East,  L12 
Romanus  I,  emperor.  48,  4ft 
Romanus  I,  I-aca|x>nus,  80-88 
Romanus  II.  83.  8ll 
Komanus  111.  8!) 
Romanus  IV  Diogenes,  HI 
Romanus  the  Melotle,  53 
Romanus  Lacnjtenus.  il 
Romanus  Laka|)en(>s,  333 
Rome.  3,  10,  17-10.  23.  24.  20, 

20,31,aL2>ii«L!liiiZiliI2, 

73,  15,  78-80.  82,  83,  80,  00, 
90,  m  112.  1_13,  128,  133, 
141.  144.  147.  323.  408.  471. 
473.  4H0.  482.  401.  .501.  507, 
510.  525.  531.  534,  537.  538 ; 
criminal  law  of,  1 
Romuald  of  Beneventum,  duke, 

a2i 

Uosc.anl.  aiiS 
Rosenblitt,  Hans,  US 
Kiisenburg.  J 03 
Rosetti  family,  aiH 
UoiNtov.  1118 

Rostovzof  lx>oschin,  .504 
Roth.  Karl,  IM 
Rothiiig  of  Fulda,  im 


Rotrud  (Rhotrudis),  12 
Rouniania,  74,   187^  195-197. 

371 ;  East,  352 
Roumanian  languagi^,  SHI 
Roumanians,  the,  1.34.  l.'to,  282. 

353-374 
Rousillon,  147 
Roxalana,  15^ 
Ro/gonv,  battle  of,  404 
Rua,  320,  321 
Rfidiger,  IM 

Rildiger  of  Deutsch-Matn-i. 
IM 

Rudolf  I  of  Hapsburg,  ISl 

Rudolf  II,  157^  m 

Rudolf   II,   emiwror   of  Ger- 

mnnv.  3(io 
Rudolf  IV,  251 
Rudolf  of  Hapsburg,  11^ 
Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  3S2 
Rudolph,  emperor  of  Ciernmnv, 

3Hn 

Rugha.  See  RuA 
Rugians,  221 
Rugii,  221 
Rugilas.   Sec  RUA 
Rumili.  liil 
Rumili-hissar,  I3fl 
Rumjrtnzoir,  Peter,  IM 
Rumjilnzov,  Peter,  HQil 
•Runjiber,"  liil 
Rupert  of  Worms,  283 
Rurik.  447,  524 :  house  of,  .'>4S 
Kurikovitclies,  Hii 
Ruaet  family.     See  RosrtTi 

VAMILY 

Ruskaja  Prawda,  457 
Russia.     See    Sl_\v8.  LlTin- 
AXIAX8,  Fr.NS,  Bltxjabians, 

KHAZAKS 

Russia,  34,  48,  00.  77.  87.  92. 
04.  144.  207.  305.  352.  .X'.3. 
302.  433-4.30,  408,  479,  4S3, 
403,  49£,  mi  499,  500.  513- 
510.  rylS-oUK  .")22.  524.  a2L 
530.  534.  oia.  54iL  548,  549, 
551.  553.  558.  500.  561.  503. 
505,507-^)13 ;  Black. 403, ULL 
Euro|)ean.  517 :  Red,  5t>0. 
503 :  Southern,  ISL  Little, 
304 ;  South,  321.  See  also 
RfsslAX  EMPIKf: 

Russian  Church,  511 

Russian  emhasflies  in  Hungarr, 
tJermany,  and  Italy.  57 1 

Russian  Empire,  431.  A  V2.  447- 
454,  151L  45L  lili^  llIL  ilLL 
405.  409    See  also  Rrs-srv 

Hussian  language,  the,  84,  4'.>4 

Russian  monasteries.  5SiiX 

Russian  principalities,  493.  505 

Russian  vassals.  501 

Russians,  the.  50,  IfL  7L  ^C-. 
■328.  335.  409.  470.  478.  49.'. 
405.  mii 

Russo-Lithuanian,  507 

Rus-so-Turkish  war,  370.  372 

Rustavcll,  Lota,  &a 
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Rustchiik,  113 

Kutlienians,  the,  102^  IMi  3M 
Iluzyntiki,  prince,  551, 
Bvngnlla,  wife  of  Alexander  the 

Ryswick,  llii 

SAiiAZtrs  (god),  1 
Sabeliians,  3 
8abin, 

Sabinianus,  221 
Habires,  2i21I 
^ubirs,  321 
Sabrata.  i2 
Bach3,  Hans.  14L  151 
Sachaenspiegel,  482 
Safvet  Pasha.  IM 
Fagulatps.  216 
tSahak,  202 

Sahak.  Catholicus,  the,  5fl 
Sainiaiten,  4fl(t 
St.  Ck'orgi'  (chnrch).  IM 
St.  Georfjen,  Count  of,  3M 
St.  John.  Kniphts  of,  132^  146, 

140.  355.  3ii2 
St.  Mark.  Church  of,  IM 
Si.  Peter's  Cathedral,  22 
St.  Petersburg,  4a.l.57li..'>S{1.5nO 
St.    Petersburg    Academy  of 

Fine  Arts, 
St.    Petersburg    Academy  of 

Science,  577.  5HD 
St.  Sophia   (church),  4L.  42, 

51L  Si  «L  QOi       liL  134i 

1.17.  138.  iLl 
Sakkala,  41U 
Saladin.  1^ 
Salerno.  UMl 
Salm,  Nikolaufl,  IM 
Salmann  nf  ].,orsch,  IM 
Salnnicy,  376 

Salomon,  king  of  Hungary,  380, 
Salona,  2&1 

Salona  (Amphissa),  l.'^ft 
Saloniki.  U& 
Salzburg,  l&li 
Samaiten  country,  5111 
Samandar,  327.  sLU. 
Samarkand,  IXt  IM 
Samnitef).  321 
Samo,  232,  280^  253 
Sanio.  kingdom  of,  315 
Sjimos.  rt,  S2,  9jL  104j,  109^  L8Q 
S:\mosjita,  58.  QD 
Sn  mot  brace,  09 
Samothracian  (^abirl,  2 
Samovilen.  '^"8 
Samuel  ( tVjir ) ,  BB 
Samuel,   Czar   of   West  Bul- 
garia, iSL  335,  3311 
Samuel  Aba,  king  of  Hungary, 

Sanahine,  2M 

"  Sand-buried  Ruins  of  Kho- 

tan,"  11 
Randomir,  479 
Sandriu  of  Moldavia, 


Sanjak-i-shereef,  IM. 

Sankt  Gotthard.  1112 

San  I>azzaro,  205i  206i  208 

San  Marco,  130^  LLi 

San  Silverttro,  monastery  of,  Ql 

San  Stefano,  treaty  of,  351.  604 

Samjcrit,  lii 

Santa  Maura,  1113 

Santo  Stefano,  196^  212,  213 

Santorin,  IM 

Sanudi.  the,  IQA 

Sanudo,  Marco,  104.  Ifll 

Sanudo,  Marino,  117 

Saporoska  Sjetsch,  552.  554- 

556.  550,  aii2 
Sappho,  Q. 

.Saracens,  the.  82.  338 

Sarai.  4ii(V4fiH,  513-515,  51fl 

Sardinia,  li.  LilM 

.«:ardi3,  3,  lil 

Sarkel.  Ml 

Sarkel  fortress,  3Ifi 

Sarmatia,  142 

Surmatians,  319 

SAnw,  40L  408 

Sarti,  Gui^*eppe,  composer,  5S!i 
Saruklian,  113,  m 
Saryg-sar,  441 
Sassjinid  Empire,  the,  114 
Sansanid  Kingdom,  202 
.Sassanida,  the,  50^  56,  00,  113. 

m 

SasHun,  207.  2111 
Satalia,  lAh 
Sati,  Lll 
Sauji.  128 
Savadovski,  5111 
Savadovakij,  Peter,  5.80 
Save,  312 

Save,  the  (river).  85,  05,  134 
Savva,  N'ladimir  J.,  144 

Sa.xons,  202 

Saxony,  a2.  473.  507.  oM 
Sbignev  (  Zbigniev) ,  475 
Scaraba>i,  & 
Scarabanta,  3fifi 
Scarampi  Lo<lovico,  142 
Scarpanto  (Carpathoa),  IM 
Sohaibidso,  the.  417 
Schein,  Alexef  S.,  field-marahal, 
570 

Schellenberg,  battle  of,  3110 
Schelona,  river,  517 
Schemnitz.  4M 
Schercmetjef.  Boris  P.,  581 
Sc-lM'reni«'tjcf.  Peter  IL.  iiSli 
Schihler-Scliuldner,  1115 
Srhiltl>erger,  .John.  HO 
Schi^ini.  Great,  the,  131 
S<  hlagendorf,  AQii 
Schlitle.  Hans,  of  CtOslar,  573 
S(hlimil)erger.  G.,  102 
Stlimiilnitz.  407 
S'hnjaki  j.  524 
Srhnjakij  family,  510 
ScholaHticism,  H>0 
Schiinhom.  408 
Schunbruun,  peace  of,  ■Tl'Z 


Schtscherba.  5.'>2 

Scliujskij,  Wassily,  572.  587 

Schuvalov,  Ivan  .J.,  584 

Schuyler,  E.,  351 

Sclnvicker,  Joh.  Heinr.,  413 

Sciathos,  IM 

Sciathus,  IM 

Scipio,  lil 

Scopelos,  IMx  liia 

Scutari,  132 

Scylax  of  Caryanda,  4 

Scyros.  104,  IM 

Scj-thia,  l± 

Scvthiana,  Z 

Sea  of  Aral,  the,  32 

Sead  ed-din,  128^  13L  157,  liill 

Sebaatojwl,  14L  180i  CM 

Sfgur,  French  ambassador  to 

Russia,  iilLl 
Seine,  the,  5. 
Sejmiki,  3118 
Selanik  ( Salonik ) ,  133 
Seleucia,  13 
Selini  I.  123.  147.  14fl 
Sclim  IL  llTj  12L  liL  153i 

].•).•»,  Lili 
Selim  III,  170.  171.  172.  182. 

601 

.Sflimije  mosque,  140.  154 
Selisnjak,  Cossack  leader,  502. 

Si-ljuk  Empire,  the.  92.  113 
Seljuka,  90,  01^  1)^,  lUi,  114, 

l'2().  126.  338 
Sellaaia.  battle  of,  21 
.Selymbria,  311  130 
St-men.  See  Simeo.n  the  Phouu 
Semgallen,  a33 
Semites,  iL  22.  121 
S«'niitic  coinage,  2. 
Semitic  deities,  1 
Semshtshina,  520 
Senekherim,  203 
S<>ne8lav,  Voivod  of  Great  Wal- 

lacbia,  352 
Sennacherib,  3 
S«nndorf,  410 
S(e)nussi,  20Q 
Sf  phardim.  the. 
Scptuagint,  the, 


See  Spamolk.s 
14 


Seraphim,  archbishop  of  Phocis, 
130 

Serapis.  worship  of.  13 
Serban  II  Kantakuzen,  Voivod, 
3111 

Serbs.  12IL  121L  135,  liO,  173. 
271.  276.  280.  311,  313.  316, 
331,  333,  334 ;  Bulgarian, 
315 ;  Hungarian,  312 

S(  rdica.  38 

Seniika.  330 

Serebijanyi.  Prince,  608 

S«-res.  130,  L3a 

Seretli.  3M 

Serfdom,  3211 

Strfene  (Seriphoa),  IM 

SergiuB  of  RAa'a-in,  53 

SerinivAr,  Uil,  1152 
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Serinda,  43 
Scriphos,  109^  152 
fc?erop,  214 
Sortnk,  llil 

taen  ia.  85^  8S,  03.  108^  120^  129, 

UL.  LLL  ILL  11^  IM.  185, 
187.  190.  107.  108,  288.  293. 
3.32,  .347.  598.  (iOl.  Qlli.  UM 
Servian  Acadt-niy  of  Sciences, 

m 

Servian  Empire,  tlie,  IM 
Servian  Literary  I'nion,  Hi 
Servian  literature.  31 1 
Servian-Croatian  literature, all 
Servian-Croatian  race,  211 
SorviauB,  59,  04,  107^  1112 
Sestos,  103 
Severane,  270 
Severicn,  563 
Severns*.  ilj 
Sever«kij,  517 
Sevordik',  2111 

Seymour  (Sir  George  Hamil- 
ton), QQ3 
Sforza,  tlie,  IM 
Sforza-Pallavicini,  Alphonso, 

aaa 

Shabljak,  U5 
Shati!«nde  mosque,  LSI 
Shaitauoglu.      See  MlCIIAEL 

Kantakuzexos 
Shamyl,  louder  of  the  Tclietcli- 

eujien.  <iO.'» 
Sheiehi,  LUi 
Sliemsi,  Lall 

Shetland  l:slands,  the,  H,  12 
Shinassi,  Kirendi.  1112 
Shirvan,  112 
Shishmanids,  87,  SS 
Shivar.   See  Suvab 
Shkyipetar.  21i> 
Shoikievski,  {Mineral,  548.  5M 
Shovft  Wody  battle,  559 
Sliukovrtkv,  Russian  poet,  "lOl 
Shntes.  the,  14i> 
Siavush.  iiil 

Siberia.  120,  524,  563,  572,  COS 

Sibiatshin.  iliS 

Sihyllr  of  Flanders,  3iQ 

Sibylline  bnoks.  3 

Sicca  Veneria.  12 

"Sicilian  Veaprs,"  ICS 

Sicilians,  the,  122 

Sicily.  2,  i  IIL  2lL  lilL  tLL  02, 

05]  70,  75,  82,  83,  80,  90.  100, 

137.  Lall 
Sicino.  lilll 

Sicin-iki.  Wladih-hius,  iilLl 
Sic'los.  132 

Siculi,  the.  5^  Eastern,  the,  I 
Sidon,  30,  ili 
Siebenbdrpen,  410 
Siebenlin<len,  408 
Sippfri<l,  Ifi 

Siefniuuid.    See  SlGlSMCNn  OF 

TlUANDKNniRU 

Sioni.Tszk",  Alevjinder,  castellan 
of  Jir.idaw,  5.'i4 


sien  p?,  aia 

Sieviersk.  549 

Sifanto,  lllU 

Sifantu  (Siphnos),  IM 

Sipisniund  ( Sieginund )  of  Ilun- 
Rury,  m 

Siginniund  of  Luxemburg,  em- 
peror of  (iernianv,  2.)4-250, 
258.  334.  408,  501-503.  5M 

Sigisniund  of  the  Tyrol,  arch- 
duke, iill 

Sigisniund  L  king  of  Poland, 

.220,,v;i-.vii 

Sigismund  1 1  Augustus,  king  of 
Poland,  liii.  524,  529,  .ISl- 

534.  537-5.39,  541,  542,  552, 
5.>3.  an 

Sigismund  III  Vnwi  (of  Swe- 
den), king  of  Poland,  520. 

535.  .')43.  MIL  549. 
Sigisniund.  grand  duke  of  Lith- 
uania, non 

Sigisniund  (Siegniund).  mar- 
grave of  Hrandenburg,  40" 

Sigisniund  the  elder  (Zyg- 
inint ) ,  dl2 

Sigisniund  BiUhori.  prince  of 
TrauBvlvania,  157,  300,  309. 

Sigisniund  Rj'ikoczy,  prince  of 
Transylvania,  301,  412 

Sigurd,  an 

Silesia,  IhL  22L  231,  250. 
472,  474,  482.  485-487.  511. 
aM 

Silesinn  Piasts.  ISii 
Silistria,  130,  178j  332,  3511 
Sillein.  IILI 

Silvester  (  Pope),  fi7n-r.?7 
Silvester  11  (  Pojiel,  311} 
Simeon  the  Prou<l  ((Jordyi) ,  514 
Simeon  tlie  Younger.  lIlU 
Siinoccates  Theophylactus,  52 
Siniokov.  aSli 
Sinan.  Lil 

Sinan  Pasha,  133,.  150,  3M 
Sino|K»,  144.  185.  5.") 5 
Sintzentlarf.  1 50 
Sippip.  OJ 
Siragjin,  215 
Siriniuni.  ill 
Sirviintzdiantz,  207 
Sis,  210 
Si^man,  331 

^;tsnian  1  of  West  Dulgaria,  33ii 
SiSiiian  II.  ilLL  2113 
i^isnian  II,  Czar  of  Bulgaria, 
^  3Jj 

SiSmanides.  291 
^iSinanids.  335,  34iL  334 
Sismanov.  Ivan  D.,  350 
Sistova.  170 
Sitifls.  42 
Siva.  15 

Sixtus  IV  (Pope),  115 
Sixtns  \'.  L511 
Sizebolu,  178 
Skalitz,  m 


Skanderbeg,  112*  \AA 

Skanderberg.  22!* 

Skirg(i)ello,  505 

Skobelev,  Russian  general,  000 

Skordiskans,  272 

Skupchina.  171.  601 

Skuphas,  Xik,  173 

Slachta.  the.  477,  487,  510,  511^ 

526.  530.  533.  538.  540 
Slatina  monaatcrj'.  .308 
Slav  alphabet,  ZQl 
Slav  Antes.  328 
Slav  church,  ■•U8 
Slav  literature,  310 
Slavejkov,  Petko  Rafov.  35Q 
"  Slavenski  .Tug,"  31i 
Slavineekij,  Epifanij,  553.  573 
Slavinia,  2I(J 
Slavnikings,  2311 
Slavo-Hyzantine  civilization,  II 
Slavonia,  131 
Slavonians.  112 
Slavonic.  470, 

Slavonic  Balkan  States,  121 
Slavonic  Cosnacks,  551 
Slavonic  language,  the. 74. 77. 78 
Slavonic  literature,  285 
Slavonic  liturgy,  ^^i' 
Slavonic  migration,  400 
Slavonic  spirit,  iiQ2 
Slavonism.  .S4 

Slavs,  the.  .30.  47,  48.  .->2.  PL 

05-07.  72,  7^,  7n-78,  S5,  SIL 

120.  1.30.  22'.>.  IM,  271.  211. 

270.  282.  312.  354.  409,  47ti. 

473.  48i>.  41)2.  51)2,  547,  .)55; 

ancient,  442-4  45;  legends  of 

origin,  4:iii 
Slivnii-a,  battle  of.  352 
Sloboda,  Alexanrovskaja.  52-2 
Sloboda,    (Jorman    suburb  in 

Moscow,  572 
Slobodse.  173;  battle  of.  Ml 
Slovack-Ruthenians,  1111 
Slovacks,  4Qfi 
Slovakia,  471,  473 
Slovenia,  2311 

Slovenian  literature,  317.  31 S 
Slovenian  race,  211 
Slovenians,  312,  315,  310,  318, 

33il 
Smardan.  373 

Smilee,  Czar  of  Bulgaria.  311 
Sm«»!en8k,  527.  548,  549.  oOS. 
r>  { i  .** 

SmoljAves,  270 

Smud,  494,  lUii 

Smyrna.  04,  IIL  139,  145,  148 

Sniatyn.  3lil 

Snups.  Miehael,  '»71 

Sob#slav,  230 

Sob^lav  II.  241 

Sobieski,  521 

Sobieski.  .laeob  Lewis,  son  f  f 

John, 505 
Sobieski,    John.      Sec  JoilN 

SOHIESKI 

Sobolcv,  Leonid  N.,  352 
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So1)otavo,  5a!) 
"  SocietuH  Slo%-cnica,"  318 
Socinianii,  5M 
Socrates,  IM 

Sofia,  Ijl  132,  m.  aafl 

Sofia  (ancient  Sardica),  12Q 
Sofio  Olfrnnska,  wife  of  Vladis- 
lav II,  doa 

Sofronii.   Sec  Stoiko,  bishop  of 

Vraca 
Softas,  IM 

sr.giul,  UL  121 

SohaK.  02 

Sokolli,  IM.  15<L  liil 

Sokolovic-  (Sokolli).  305 

Soleimnn.   See  Si'lkima:? 

Solininn  Pasha.  See  Slleimax 
Pasha 

Solomachin,  &52 

Solomon  (governor),  41 

Solomon  (Suleiman),  Oil 

Solon,  (i 

Sopeithes,  H 

Sophia,  144,  52L  532 

Sophia,  Czarina,  505.  573.  514 

Sophia  (enipreBs),  lia 

Sophia  (Zo«),  52a 

Sophia,  wife  of  Ivan  Til.  aiC 

Sophia  Cliiirlottc,  of  Branden- 
burg, ail2 

Sophocles,  Ul 

Sophronius,  patriarch,  the,  01 
Sorbonne,  47 i) 
Sotwaroa,  133 

Southern  Slav  Academy,  314 
Sozopolis,  Lm 

Spain,     IL  5L  Ma  LIS,  542 
Spaniards.  12»i  liiL  l^il 
Spanioles,  14fi 
Sparta,  L  gft-ga.  20.  135 
Spartans,  the.  211 
Spat  a,  John.  224 
Speranskij,  Michael,  522 
Spcrcheios.  TAW 
Spereheius,  battle  of,  88 
S|>crndorf.  4115 
Spezziu,  2211 
Spinner.   See  Laczko 
Spire,  diet  of.  liiO,  151 
Spiridotr.  Orloir,  llifl 
Spitignev,  235.  238 
Spoleto.  13 
SiKiletum.  40 
Sporck.  Johann  von,  102 
Sjwrer,  (Jeorg,  ILl 
Spores.  272 

Spraviedli\7-   the  Just.  See 

Casimir  II 
Srcdna  Gura,  351 
"  Srpski'  nnrodne  pjcsnie,"  313 
Ssirbsindilghi.  1211 
Ssirb-silndighi,  2&3 
Staniboul.  143.  LLL  UfL  HL 

14JL  m  212 
Stanibiiloff,  lilS 
Rtambuloff.  Stefan.  .1^2^  353 
Stampali  ( Astypalaia) ,  IM 
Stanic  V..  US 


Stanimaka,  332,    See  Ste.m- 

MACHOS 

Stanisic!^.  415 

Sttmislaus,  bishop  of  Cracow, 

478.  480 
Stanislaus  Hosius,  bishop  of 

Ermland,  531 
Stanislav,  bisliop  of  Cracow, 

4"."> 

Stanislav,  St.,  114 
Stanul,  500 

Stapanov-Pi>pov.  Colonel,  352 
Stara  Zngora,  351 
Starodub,  MIL.  ^ 
Starosties,  551 
Stauracius.  100 

Stauropigian    Fraternity  at 

Tx'niberg,  551 
Stellas,  Sli 
.Stenimachos,  340 
Steno.  Michelc  (Doge),  L32 
Stephan  II,  king  of  Hungary, 

380 

Stephan  III,  king  of  Hungary. 

241.  381 
Stephan        king  of  Hungary, 

241.  381 
Stephan  V,  king  of  Hungary, 

lO.S.  34:t.  4m.  404.  4111 
Stephan  1  Xenianja,  king  of 

Ser\  ia,  2811 
Stephan  II  Xeraanja,  king  of 

.Servia,  97,  2110 
Stephan  V,  king  of  Servia,  109. 

2111 

Stephan  L  Voivod  of  Moldavia, 
:>(>4.  305 

Stephan  III,  Voivod  of  Molda- 
via. 302,  aM,  305 

Stephan  V,  Voivod  of  Moldavia, 
3(14 

Stephan  VI  the  Great,  Voivod 
of  Moldavia.  145^  355,  358, 
3.){).  3IM-3C7.  528 

Stephan  VII,  Voivod  of  Mol- 
davia, 305.  302 

Stephan  VIII  LAcu«t:l.  Voivod 
of  Moldavia.  Wiu  308 

.stephan  IX.  Voivod  of  Molda- 
via. 305,  30H 

stephan  X  Tomaa,  Voivod  of 
Moldavia,  308 

stephan  XI  Rosvan,  Voivod  of 
Moldavia,  300 

Stephan  XIII  Gheorghe,  Voivod 
of  Mohlavia,  370 

Stephan  XIV,  Voivod  of  Mol- 
davia. 310 

Stephan  XV,  Voivod  of  Molda- 
via. 370 

Stephan  of  Bosnia,  128 

Stephan  Bftthori,  king  of  Po- 
land, 3G8.  309i  5891  iii* 
54».  554 

Stephan  Bftthori,  prince  of 
Transylvania,  300 

St<'phan*  BiUhori.  Voivod  of 
Transylvania,  385 


Stephan    Bethlen.    prince  of 

Transylvania,  301 
Stephan    Bocskav,   prince  of 

Transvlvania,  'l5L  IMi  389, 

300.  412 
Stephan  Dusan,  king  of  Servia, 

20 1.  345 
Stephan    Uroa    III,   king  of 

•Servia,  345 
Stephan    Vladislav,    king  of 

Servia,  341 
Stephanus  (monk),  11 
Stephen  VI  (Po{)e|,  IS 
Stephen,  king  of  Bosnia,  135 
Stephen  of  Blois,  03 
Steppes.  429,  430,  401 
Sterneck  and  Preuburg,  David 

Ungnad.  Freiherr  von,  150 
Stewart,  James.  17(1 
Sthlabos  of  Melenikon,  341 
Stilicho,  33 

Stiponje.   See  Stopomam 

Stirbei.  Dimitri  Barbu,  303 

Stoa.  the,  24 

.^toglaw,  521 

Stoics,  the.  11 

Stoiko,  bishop  of  Vraca.  349 

Stoikov.  CJeorg.     See  Rakov- 

8KII.  Sava  Geoboiev 
Stojanov,  350 
Stolboro,  521 
Stoponian.  battle  of.  230 
Strabo,  II 

Strassburg,  54,  102,  323 
Stratiotes.  145 
Strato  of  Lampsacus.  24 
Stratoniw  of  Syria,  15 
Straza.  443 

Strelitz  corps  in  Russia,  577, 

.Strigoliki,  the,  LLQ 
Stroganov,  Gr..   Russian  am- 
bassador to  Turkey,  101,  002 
Stromoncourts.  the,  101 
Strymon.  tl>e.  !»I 
Strj'mon  (  Vardar).  the,  130 
Strzygowski.  Joseph.  02 
Studion.  91 :  monastcrj*  of,  10 
Stuhlweissenburg,  150,'  152.  403 
Stuhnisdorf  truce,  550 
Sturdza.  Demetcr,  3iL  314 
Sturdza,  .loliann.  310 
Sturdza,  Mich.,  l&l 
Stvgmon,  83 

Stvrin,  145,  140,  244,  245,  303, 
ilia 

Sublime  Porte,  528 
Suczava.  3(54,  3fl5i  302 
Sudak,  141 
Sudebnik.  515 
Sudetic  Lands,  221 
Suetonius.  41 

Suez  Canal.  150.  18C.  188.  Iflfl 

Sukhum  Kaleh,  105 

Suleiman  L  12L  132,  14L  270, 

387.  388 
Suleiman  II,  149-154.  164.  lia 
SuleimAn  III,  105 
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Suleimfln  nameh,  15i. 
Suleimftn  Paaha,  1«4^  300 
SuloiinAn  (Soliman)  Pasha,  152 
Suleiman,  Prince,  Lil 
Siileininnich  mosque,  154 
8ulla.  m 

Sulofsc.  Plnton.  5fll 

Hiilyma,  Cosaack  Ataman,  bSJi 

S!uman,  J.,  'ilH 

Sumarokov,    Alexander,  Ru3- 

aian  poet,  587 
Sururi,  1.^4 
Susa,  4^  9^  61 
Susdal.  403i  408i  i±L 
SuHdalian  princes,  510 
SuvAr,  32S. 
Suvoroff.  A.  W.,  Ufl 
Svantovit,  2IS 
Svatopluk,  78,  234,  239i  285 
Svatopluk,  duke  of  Pomerania, 

S>vatopluk  of  Olmdtz.  415 
Svetoalav,    See  SVJATOSLAV 
8vet.tlav,  Jacuh,  ILLi 
Svctalav,  Theodor,  Czar  of  Bul- 
garia, ■'{t4 
Sviatopolk,  47'> 
Sviatoslav,  Kin^r,  5."t  1 
Bvidri^f  i  )ello, 
Svidrigiello.  &D2 
Svienta,  river,  fiOS 
SviStov,  321 
Svjatoslav,  326,  225 
8vonimir,  2lia 
Swanete^,  tJQa 

Sweden.  IS^L  518,  52L  521,  533^ 
535.  54.t.  iUL  550^  5G1.  503. 
567.  aiilL  515,  516,  fi&S 

Bwedes,  4(57^  mi 

Svbaris,  2 

Sjoneon,  286i  SSfi 

Symeon  (Czar),  78,  84-80.  331- 

aaa 

Symeon,  prince  of  Moscow,  404 

SjTneon  Stylites,  £3 

Syra,  IM 

Syracuse,  65,  82 

Syria,  2^  Jl,  14,  22^  28^  29^  iS, 
44i4S,52,£a,aiL!Lu58,(ilL 
«L  (12.  04,.  OOi  72»  8L  U2i 
142.  140.  180.  1S2 

S3'rian  alphabet,  the.  liS 

iSjiTiun  Christians  of  India,  HA 

Syrian  (  hurch,  tlie.  Qi 

Syrian  Code,  the,  LI 

Syrian  language,  the.  iLL 

Syrians,  tlic,  54^  55^  58^  01^  64^ 
'87i  8fl 

Syrmia,  3iil 

Syro-Egyptian  art.  liU 

Syro-Orei'k  writers,  ^ 

Szalflrdi,  John,  'iM 

SzamoHfah-a,  IwttU'  of,  301 

Szarvas.  Gabriel,  'AM 

SzAss.  Karl,  aaii 

S?aitnjAr.  treaty  of,  3113 

Szecli<'nvi.  Stcphan,  3M 

Sz6chy,  Dionya,  38fi 


Szegedin,  134;  treaty  of, 
Sz<skely,  Moaes,  aSfl  ' 
Sz^kler,  .'i57 
Sz^klera.  300^  3M 
Sz^nclK^nyi,  Stephan,  3fifi 
Szent-Endre,  battle  of.  357 
.Szezepulis  ( feminine  Jadzuila ) , 

Mm 

SzigetvAr.  153^  IM 
Szydloviecki,  Christopher,  533 

Tabernacles,  feast  of,  lA 
Taborites.  258.  2(»1 
Tabris  (Tauris).  158 
Tilbris  (Tebriz.  Tauris),  152 
Tabula  Amaliltana,  M 
Tacitus,  21 
Tai  Tsung,  54 
Talleyrand.  lH 
Tancred.  ill 

Tancred  of  Antioeh.  1 14 
Tan nen berg.  501^  502,  522 
Taorniina.  82 
Taprobane  (Ceylon),  8 
Tarentuni,  £L 

Targovica.    Confederation  of, 

Tarkhan  (Terkhan),  ilU 

Tamovski,  Jan,  531 

Tarquinius,  lil 

Tartar  Khan,  iM 

Tartar  princes,  460 

Tartar  trilx-H,  4115 

Tartars,  the.  148,  27!V.  342,  433^ 
iM.  40!),  4!M,  llilL  50iL  Ml. 
545.  551.  5.'>4.  550,  500,  562, 
505.  570.  571.  576.  587.  500, 
500.  50 it.  (iOO.  007  •.  TurctJ- 
man,  310  :  Turkish,  321i 

Tartary  Minor,  L15 

Tassilv  II,  283 

Tata,  152 

Tauresium,  21 

Tauria,  170 

Tauris.   See  Tabriz 

Taygetus,  105 

Tchades,  the,  II 

Toherenussea.  S21 

Tcherkesses  of  Caucasus,  551. 
0115 

Tchemajev,  Russian  general, 
QQfi 

T<'hetchenzes.  005 
Tchuvashes,  521 
IVbriz.    See  Tahbis 
Tecte,  m 

Tedarde,  Jacques,  HI 
TelA  d'Manzalat,  411 
Telec,  3311 

Telephanes  of  Phoea>a,  4 
Telepnev,  Ivan   ( Obolenskij ) , 

'ilO 

Telerig.   See  Cebio 
Tomes.  414 
T<'mesvar,  134 

TeinesvAr,  107.  414;  Congress 

of,  312 
Teinnyi.   See  JCBIJ 


Temujin  (Genghis  Khan),  ilij 
Tenedofl,  Ifil 

Tepelus.  See  Basabab  the 
VouxGEB,  N'oivod  of  Wal- 
laehia 

Teplof.  Russian  Privy  Coun- 
cillor, 584 
Tcrjan,  145 

Terlecki,  Cyrj-l,  547,  551 

Tcrnstein,  .'tOH 

Terterida,  343 

Tervel.  05,  323 

Tervings,  3211 

Teutonic  knights,  503 

Teutonic  order,  409.  492-494. 

490-499.  501,  504,  500.  531 
Teutons,  the, 
Thales,  2^  d 

Thamar,  Emir  of  Tarsfls,  378 

Thamar,  queen  of  Gi.'orgia,  lill 

Thamugadi.  42 

Thaaos  Island,  182 

Thebes,  0,  55^  100,  IM,  IM^ 

108.  128.  1 35.  143 
Thebes  (Thessalian),  48 
Theiss,  324 

Theisa,  the  (river),  134 
Thelepte,  42 
Theocritus,  23^  24 
Theodora,  41,  43,  44,  76,  Sfl.2Q 
Theodora,  a  Khazar  princess, 
32fl 

Theodora,  empress.  31 
Theodora,  the  Jewess,  Czarina 

of  Bulgaria,  3411 
Tlieodore,  340 
Theodore  II.  132 
Theodore  II  Lasoaris,  100.  Ifll 
Theodore  11  of  Misithra,  133 
Theodore  of  Tarsus,  fil 
Tlieodoretos.  a  monk,  34fi 
Theodoric.  112 

Theodoric,  the  Amalian,  311 
Theodoric  Strabus,  311 
Theodorich,  283 
Theodorich  I,  king  of  the  West 

(Joths.  322,  323 
Theodoroa  Angelos  of  Epirus, 

341 

Theodoros  II  Laskaris.  em- 
j>eror  of  Ninea.  :u:i 

Tlieodoros  of  Samoa.  4 

Theodorus  of  Studion,  75,  81 

Tlieodonis  II.  Ill) 

Theodortis  Tyron,  3Q 

Theoilosii.  the  reformer,  24iL  348 

Theo<lo»iopolis,  84 

Theodosios  II,  Byzantine  em- 
peror. 321 

Theodosius,  .50,  IQ 

Theodosius  II,  33,  25*  5IL  03 

Theodosius  II,  Byzantine  em- 
peror. 322 

Themlulf,  02 

Thcognost.  Sec  Peteb  of  Mos- 
cow 

Theophan,  Patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem, 555.  551 


Pi  ,1 1  Coogle 
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Thfophancs.  45,  72.  410 
Ttioopluinw  (monk),l>9 
Tlieoplmno,  80,  87,  101,^  1Q2 
Thoopliano  (wife  of  Otto  II), 
HIO 

Thoophilua,  3S.  40.  iil 
Tlicupliilii<i     (Byzantine  cm- 

pororl.  70,  iiitl 
Tlipophilus  (eui|>oror),  48.  41). 

nieophilus  (monk),  IHI 

Tlipophobus,  Ifi 

Tht'ophrnstiis,  9,  20 

Thcophra«tits  (pupil  of  Aris- 
totle), 23 

Tlieophylnctus.  815 

Theo9ophist«,  80 

Themsiu,  1IL4 

Tliernun,  Cvtlinoa,  Hli 

Tliprniopvl.-r.  104.  128,  170^  322 

Thcssolia,  224,  332 

ThosiMilian.  fi 

Tlipssaliuns.  the,  21 

Tliossalonica,  ^  47,  02,  OJL  00, 
Tj,  83,  85.  Sg,  89.  gj^  00.  »7. 

103,  IMi  IJiL  LLL  130,  132. 

133,  asL  aaiL  311 

Tliessaly.  22,  23,  iS.  IS.  04^  IM, 

104.  100.  IIH.  128.  133.  11)0. 
108,  IM.  5ilCi  355 

Thoveste,  42 

Tliierscli.  Kriearich.  18Q 

Tliietmar.  bishop  of  Morcsburg, 

472,  lai 
Thirty  yrar*'  war,  SHI 
Thonins  Aquinas,  St.,  Ufl 
Thomas,  brother  of  Constan- 

tine  XI,  Lla 
Thomas  of  Moren,  528 
Tliomas  the  Slav,  14. 
Thomash,  Stophan,  King,  142 
Thomashevic.  Stephan,  142 
Tlior,  II 

Thorn,  5211;  treaty  of,  alM 
Thoumavan,  TJnralied.  '217 
Thrace,  "28,  .32.  0.>.  72.  a2x  97. 

m  LiIiil21L  273,  293,  321, 
:i28.  329.  SiiU 
Thracia,  Qli 
Thracian  cult?.  1 
Thracian«,  .3,  220,  223, 212, 282, 

374 

Thraco-Phrypia,  1 
Thra^amund,  31} 
Thucyciid.  s.  6.  24,  44,  92,  112 
Thugut.  \m 
Thurn,  (icorge  von,  511 
ThunV'z  county,  4112 
Tlmrzo,  Alexius,  402,  405 
Thurz4')  family,  4m 
Thurz6  of  Bettelsdorf  family, 
4<t.'i 

Tliymbe  ( modem  Tahini ) ,  121 
TilK'riu!',  4iL  OH 
Tiberius  111,  fi5 
Til)eriua  Cirsar,  20 
Tichomir.  Czar,  021 
Ticinum,  41i 


TilTernus,  Michal,  311 

Tiffranes  L  202,  203 

Tiktin,  If^  354 

Tilsit,  172^  im 

Tima»u8  of  Tauromenium,  24 

Timislav,  '3S« 

Timocnns,  330 

Timur.  110.  117.  124.  mi 

Timurtash,  129,  im 

Tinfidi.  Sebastian,  HiMt 

Tinos,  104i  152 

Tirach,  Khan.  331 

Tlrgovi^te,  351 

Tirgijov,  351 

Tindates  the  Great  of  Armenia, 
3H> 

Tirnovo,  kingdom  of,  32fl 
Tobol,  3211 
Tocco,  143 
Tokai,  322 

Tiikr.ly,  Kmerich,  103^  392 
Toktu,  330.  344 
Tolstoi,  Peter  A.,  532 
Tomakovka,  2a2 
Tombazis,  J.,  177 
Tomifki  family,  .'^30 
Ton)ilenko,    (.'ossack  Ataman, 

Tomomitza,  the,  142 
Tomsk,  004 
Top-hane,  138 
TorontftI  county,  414 
Torontal,  Hun;;ary,  349 
Torqueniada.  I4M 
TorzuwPle,  the,  149 
Toscana,  411 
ToHkans,  22Q 
Toskish,  220 
Totis  (Tata),  151 
Totonov.  Con««tantine,  350 
Tott,  Franz,  IM 
Toul,  153 
Toulon,  152 
Toulouse,  1112 
Tournaments,  1115 
Tonrs.  54^  02 
Trachaniotes,  571 
Trajan,  Roman  emperor.  354 
Transalpina,    principality  of, 
35.5 

Transylvania.  74,  85^  IM,  IILL 
320.  355.  358.  388,  QMi  409- 
414.  492.  allL  555,  oM 

Trasimene,  Lake.  18 

Trdat  (Tiridates).  202 

Trdat  the  Great.  58 

Trebizond,  93,  103,  131,  139. 
141.  144.  555 

Trent.  Council  of.  538.  539 

Trent.-^chin.  Matthias  of,  4fl4 

Tr^veH.  54 

Tribonian,  39,  411 

Tribunes,  the,  Ql 

Triccala,  118 

Tricupist.x.  1 18 

Trieste,  205,  315 

Trinity,  the.  Ifl 

Triple' Alliance,  Ifll 


Tripolis,  1811 

Tripolitana,  41 

Tripolitsil.  109,  174 

Trnovo,  347 ;   constitution  of, 

351.  352 
Trnowo.  1113 
Troizkaja  Lawra,  548 
Troizko-Sergievsch,  52G 
Trojan  war,  Ifl 
Troki,  495,  4Ilfi 
Trophonius,  legend  of,  5 
Troppan,  170,  2511 
Troubadours,  105 
Troycs,  fi4 
Trul)er,  Primus,  311 
Tniovo,  LiQ 
Tsakons,  the,  24 
Tscharnaprawarana,  15 
T^hamorlu,  132 

Tithamtshian  ( Tscchamtachan ) , 

Michael,  21111 
THhealimc  battle,  5I1Q 
Tshevskin,  504 

ivhi  t«hY,  am 

Tshoruk,  203 
Tubingen,  310,  311 
Tudor  Dutsov,  84 
Tugomirs.    See  Ivankos 
Tulln,  treaty  of.  3il 
TOmfln  II,  Hey,  1411 
Tundra,  the,  431 
Tundftha,  the  (river),  121 
Tunis.  152,  107 
Turakhan,  IM,  143 
Turaklian  (Vizier),  135 
Turco-Croatia,  '2 SO 
Turco-Greek  war,  th<\  US 
Turcomans,  the,  114,  Vll,  122, 

142 
Turin.  128 

"  Turk's  Carnival  Play,"  I4ii 
Turkestan,  LL  K,  54,  120,  liUll 
Turkey.  Ui,  118,  120,  144,  HL 

15IL  ailL  518i  52S^  532,  542, 

544.  .')4.').  .548.  SoO,  554,  555. 

500.  502-505.  507.  508.  575. 

570.  5H5.  5S0.  59 1 .  .■)9«^-5!l!>. 

001-005 ;  European.  12L:  in 

Europe.    133 ;    partition  of, 

1411 

Turkish  army,  181,  IM 
Turkish  bonds,  189,  lilQ 
Turkish  Empire,  the.  112.  HO, 

131.  132.  139.  140.  141-  See 

also  CsMAN  Emimre 
Turkish  language,  the,  1 14.  IIP. 

m 

Turkish  literature,  1112 
Turkish  poets,  140 
Turkish  railways.  IM 
Turkish  theatre  at  Stamboul, 
123 

Tiirkmanchai.  178,  201 
Turks.  34,  45,  40,  52,  91-94. 

nm  11-'.  115.  120.  123.  127. 

]2S.  Vl'.\,  130,  131,  13.3-130. 

138.   1 11-1 13.   148-151.  153. 

325,  3^  Hli.  341*  350,  359, 
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3C0.  302.  384.  ILL   See  also 

OSMA.NS 

Turks  in  France,  La2 
Turow,  district  of,  447 
Tiirow  (Tury),  U 
Tvartko    (Tordko),  Stephan, 

Tver,  al3 

Tver,  prince  of,  494 

Tvrtko  (Tvartko,  Tor(Ao).29C. 

Tyhomirs.   See  IvAXKOS 
Tyloa,  2 
Tvre,  54^  IM 

Tyrnnn,  121 ;  I'niversity  of,  321 
Tvsistratus,  25 
Tzachas,  21 
Tzakaloph,  Ath.,  173 
Tziriiitices,  83,  87 
Tzimisces,  John,  50,  287 
Tzimisccs,  John,  emperor,  450 
Tzurulon.  103^  121 
TzjTnpe,  2lli 


Udai-bich.  23L  222 
T'glitch,  525x  fi2fi 
Vgljesa.  22a 

URrianfl,  310,  32L  320.  ^ 

334.  347.  375.  517 
Ujivflr,  161,  \M 
Ukraine,  the.  52L  53L  545, 

548.  551-553.  555-5«5,  587. 

588.  521 
I'Idin,  322 

Ulemas,  1»5.  172.  177.  121 

Ulfilas,  bishop,  322 

l  lrich,  count  of  Cilli,  SM 

I'Irirh  von  Jungingen,  501 

ririch  of  Liditenstein.  -llfi 

Ulrich  of  Rosenberg.  20L  222 

ritzindur.  321 

Ulugh  Mahmet,  £15 

Ulysses,  I 

Umani,  5fi2 

Umar,  332 

I'inbrians,  3 

Ungnunia,  421 

Unguad,  Johann,  317 

Uniate  Armenians,  200 

Uniates,  fifiit 

Unigurs,  322 

University  of  Athens,  22 

T'psala.  im 

Ural  mountains,  322 

Ural,  river,  all 

Ural  River,  Cossack  immigra- 
tion to,  502^  225 
Urana,  li2 
Urart(h)u.  221 
Urban  1  (Pope),  MUl 
Urban  II  (Pope),  92,  23 
Urban  IV  (Poi>e),  107^112 
Urban  V.  122 
Urban  VI.  252 
Urban  VIIT,  2112 
Ureclie,  CJrigore,  3fil 
UrhaijT,  Matheus,  82 


1  Urkhan,  114, 117,  121-123.  127. 
13(i 
I  Vos,  232 
Uros  III,  221 
I'roS  IV,  222 
I'niuhart,  David,  fJHa 
Ursiis  Partiacus  (Doge),  82 
Usktlb,  153 

Uspensk)',  Porphyrius,  15 
Ustadar,  the,  US 
I'tigures,  12 
Utigurs.   See  UTrROUBS 
Utissenich,  Georg.  SSa 
Utnuiuists.  2«4.  225 
Uturgurs,  .324,  325 
UwjAtvti,  152 
Uxkdll,  489»  ^ 
Uzbeg,  514 
Uzl)eg  Khan,  511 
Uzbegs,  the,  115 
Uzes,  21 

Uzun  Hasan,  142,  115 

Vacabescus,  Jenachi^fl,  302 
Vaga,  12 

Vajda,  Joliann,  322 
Valandar  fortress.  378 
Valathista.      See  B£lasitza 

MOl'XTAIN 

Valemir.  king  of  the  Pannonian 

Gotlis,  321 
Valens,  H 

X'alens,  emperor,  32,  Sfl 

N'alcntinian,  10 

Valontinian  III.  33 

Valentinian  III,  Roman  em- 
peror. 323 

Valette,  Jean  Parisot  dc  la,  153 

Valido  HAn,  152 

Valide  Kassauiu  Mahpcikcr, 
1511 

Valois,  tlie,  522 
Valpo,  152 

Valvasov  of  Carniola.  312 
\  amb^ry.  Herm.,  32L  215 
Van-Thuspa,  222 
Vandals,  the,  35,  311 11 
Varagi  ( Varangi ) .  the,  II 
Vflrfigian  Way,  HI 
Varangians,  1(1 
Varasilin,  323 
Vardar,  the,  07^  333 
Varna,  m,        320,  503i  555i 

battle  of,  aaL  liii  HI 
Varna  (Warna).  I  :U .  LLLi 
Vasa,  house  of,  522 
Vasap,  131 

Vasili  Schuiskij,  patriarch  of 

Moscow,  522 
Vasilij,  518.   Sop  also  Ivan  III 
Vasilij  II  ( Vasili jetvitch) ,  515 
N'usilij  HI.  511 
^  afilij  IV  Ivanovitch.  551 
Vasilij,  son  of  Ivan  111,  528 
Vasilij     Vasiljewitch,  grand 

duke.  522 
VaH(s)ilij  I  ( Dmitrijevitch ) , 


Vassilij  Dmitrijevilch,  grand 
duke  of  iloscow,  525 

Vassiliko,  122 

Vassiiko  of  Przemysl,  450 

Vassiltschikov.  Alexander,  5!il 

Vassily  Shusky,  Czar  of  Rus- 
sia, 548 

Vassos,  122 

VasvAr,  122 

Vasylo,  bishop  of  Sereth,  522 
Vatatzes,  emperor  of  Niciea,  342 
Vatatzes,  .Tohannes  Dukas,  By- 
zantine emperor,  -'^4-j 
Vatlia,  3fi2 
Vatican,  the.  HI 
Vazov,  Ivan,  352 
Vefasadcs  111 
Veg,  the,  112 
Veii,  siege  of.  lH 
Velbuzd,  battle  of,  345.  352 
Veligosti,  121 
Venelin,  J.  J.,  12D 
Veneti,  212 
Vcnetia,  12 

Venetian  continent,  the,  US 
Venetians,  the,  82^  08^  21*.  Utl 
100.  107.  109.  IIP.  112.  121L 
120-13.3.  I :;:)-]. {7.  m»  115. 
148.  150.  151.  38U,  3iil 
Venice,  73.  82.  80.  22^  05.  S>C, 
28^  100,  WU  1£!X  108,  112. 
121.  120,  12S,  l:t"-i:i5.  13L 
138.  140.  141.  144.  140.  IIL 
152,  153,  316,  381,  381.  48]. 
A 18 

Venieri,  the,  104 

Veniero,  Jacopo.  131 

Venus  of  Milo.  the,  25 

VerbJiczi,  Stephan,  Palatine,  38" 

Verdun,  153.  232 

Vorgerio,  Pietro  Paolo,  317 

VerkoviiJ,  352 

Vermada,  176 

\  erona,  40,  54,  223 

\'erona  Congress,  522 

Vespasian,  22 

Veterani,  Coneral,  413 

V<5zelav,  1112 

Vezir,  the  (Chiliarch),  12 

Viari,  tlie.  121 

Vicenza,  40,  118 

Vienna,  150,  15L  103,  406,  520, 

512.  50L  022 
Vienna  treaty.  215 
Vienna-Xeustadt,   HI;  battle 

of,  382 
Vienne,  51 
Vigilas.  322 
Vijulici,  218 
Vikings,  Norman,  328 
Vikings  in  Russia,  HI 
Vilagos,  181 
Vilen,  218 

Vinoentius,  bishop  of  Cracow 

(Kadlubek).lla^ 
VinithariuR.   See  Virnisiia 
Vinodol,  312 
Virgilius,  2fi3 
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Vist'grrud,  AM 

Vistula,  the,  Tj  iS9;  river,  504, 

"Vitrt  Xuova"  (Dante's),  113 
Vitnlian.  3(L  35 
Vitnlis.  iSA 
\it67.,  John,  aafi 
Vitezovid,  Paul,  HI 
Vithimir,  king  of  the  Eastern 

Goths,  3211 
Vlachs,  Black,  353 
Vlad.    See  Layko,  Voivod  of 

Wallnchia 
Vlad  Tepea,  Voivod  of  Walla- 

chia,  2M 
Vlad  II,  Voivod  of  Wallacbia, 

251 

Vlad  IV,  Voivod  of  Wallachia, 

357.  3iia 
Vlad  V,  the  monk,  Voivod  of 

Hungarian  Wallachia,  SaH 
Vladice.    See  Vladct,  Voivod 

of  Wallachia 
Vladimir,  7L  SIB 
Vladimir  II.  5!i3 
Vladimir,  Khan,  .^31 
Vladimir  Monomnch,  400.  477 
Vladimir,  town,         i!l3^  4C7. 

513.  515 ;  capturwl.  iliJ 
Vladislav,  527.   S«>e  Lauislavs 

11,  king  of  Hungary 
Vladislav, son  of  i^igismund  III, 

5211 

Vladislav  I  and  III,  king  of 
Hungnrv  and  Poland,  384, 

aai 

Madislav  IT.  239i  205^ 
Vladislav  II,  grand  duke  of 

Cracow,  47(1 
Vladislav  II,  king  of  Bohemia, 

ail 

Vladislav  II.  king  of  Hungary 

and  Bohemia,  380.  ML 
Vladislav  II  JagwUon,  king  of 

Poland,  am 
Vladislav  II  Japiello,  400,  408- 

503.  500.  .508.  514.  532.  533. 

Oil 

Vladislav  III,  503^  oQI 
Vladislav  III,  king  of  Hungary, 
40.'i 

Vladislav  III,  king  of  Poland, 
M9 

Vladislav  III  Laskonogi,  477. 

Vladislav  IV.  LO 
Vladislav  Hermann.  47."i 
Vladislav  of  Opnlen.  41*2,  aM 
Vladislav  .lagello  II,  king  of 

Poland,  -X'lO 
Vla4lislav  Lasknonogi.  470,  480 
Vladislav  Lokietek,  480,  ML 

480.  408 
Vladislav  Lokietek,  king  of  Po- 
land, 4S.'» 
Vladi*.Iav  O.lonicz.  4fill 
VhVlut,  Voivod  of  Wallachia, 

vui,.  v.— J  J 


Vlaieo.    See  Layko,  Voivod  of 

Wallachia 
Vlalamir,  41LI 
VlttSi?,  Matija,  311 
Vlkan.  Servian  prince,  338 
Vlkasin.    See  Wckashix 
Vodnic,  Valentin,  3is 
Vogula,  320.  511 
Voinikov,  Dobrjo  Popov,  3al 
Voischelk,  123 

Voitech  or  Voiciech.  See  Aoal- 

HEBT 

Voivod,  the,  i22 
Voivoda,  Inje,  HI 
Vojdvllo,  iM 
Vojschelk,  iM 

Volga,  the,  32^  83,  32L  320. 
518,  521 ;  Cossack  immigra- 
tion to,  5112 

VoUmiia,  402^  48(1^  487^  404, 
505.  500,  540.  550,  500 

Volkan.  See  Vlkax,  Scn'ian 
prince 

Volkmer,  L.,  aifi 

Volpo  (Gianibattista  della), 
511 

Voltaire,  5S5,  qMi  5Mi  5111 
Vorobjovo,  520 
Viirilsnmrty,  Mich.,  3311 
Vorskln,  river,  505 
Vota-Kvangeliarium  of  Xieder- 

milnster,  lUl 
Votiaks,  5!>1 
Vranaa,  Theodore,  1113 
Vsevoloshkij,  515 
Vuk  Brankovie,  2M 
Vukan  (Vlk),  211D 
VukaSin,  2M 
Vukasovic,  31111 
Vulcanius,  Bonaventura,  410 
Vyatka,  city,  517 

Waiwdklotes,  the,  4311 
WagondrOssc'l,  407 
Wahhabites,  108^  17L  Hfl 
Waitzen,  3111 

Wajk.   See  Stepiia.n  1^  king  of 

Hungary 
Walarcliapat,  511 
Waldcmar,  prince  of  Denmark, 

352 

Waldemar  1^  king  of  Denmark, 
477.  4111 

Wnldomar  II,  531 

Waldensians,  im 

Waldhauser.  Conrad,  253 

Wallachia,  ilL  85.  129i  IMi  UL 
143.  150,  170,  lii  Hi^  ]^ 
185.  332.  .342.  355.  aiLL  [illL 
.V28.  .'•|57,  .')58,  51111  508,  500. 
00Mi04:  Great,  Oli  Major, 
3511:  Minor,  340,  SiilL  3112 

Wullachians.  .^fl,  04.  ISL 
148.  151.  335.  338,  355 

Wallnchians,  Kutzo,  354 

Wallenrod,  grand  master  of, 
501 

Walleustein,  IM 


Warsaw,    474.    503;  Grand 

Duchy  of,  570 
Warsaw  Convention,  5115 
Warsaw  roval  elections,  513 
Warthe,  the,  4111 
Watteau,  24 
We2e,  the,  1113 
Wehlau  treaty,  5113 
Welch,  Conrad,  111 
Weiss,  Michael,  412 
Weissenburg,   142^   150i  300; 

Church  of,  Ufl 
Welesiii,  210 
Welona,  4111 

W  ends,  the,  410,  47L  4211 

Wenelin.    See  HucA,  Jurii  J. 

Wenzel,  252.  2511 

Wenzel  ( Wenceslaus ) ,  2311 

Wenzel,  emperor,  •'»01 

Wenzel.  St.,  Ill 

Wenzel  L  21:1 

Wenzel  II,  240,  241 

Wen7.cl  II,  king  of  Bohemia, 

382,  481,  4S2.  507 
Wenzel  III,  212 
Weranshehr,  li2 
Wessel^nyj.  Franz,  302 
Wesses,  77 
Westphalia,  03,  1112 
Wettin,  house  of,  5112 
Wezelin,  321 
White  Russia,  51111 
White  ."^ea,  liQl 
Whitworth.  Sir  Charles,  522 
Wichman,  the  Saxon  count,  470 
Wiclif,  John,  255,  250 
Widdin,  130,  ^lii 
Widdin  fortress,  334 
Wietl,  .\utxu,  publisher,  572 
Wieliz,  .^44 
Wielun,  5311 
Wiener,  L.,  110 
Wiewlburg,  iiiii 
N\'ipind,  commander  of  Kagint 

(  Haginta ) ,  400,  IHH 
Wilheim,  duke  of  Bavaria,  150 
Wilhelm  von  FOrstenberg,  •'^34 
Wilkomierz,  511Q 
William,  duke  of  Austria,  407. 

408.  5112 
William  of  Champlitte,  103^ 

IM 

William  of  Pavia,  2fi 
William  of  Prussia.  531. 
William    of    Kubruquis,  the 

Franciscan.  4«iK 
William  of  Villehardouin,  IflS 
William  I,  elector  of  Hesse- 
Sill 

Willouglibv.  Sir  Hugh,  511 
Wilna,  404-400.  5115.  .TOO.  623 
Wilna  Province.  545,  557.  5113 
Wimpheling.  Jakob,  Ufi 
Winckelmann,  Hli 
Windish  language,  3111 
Winds.    See  We.vds 
Winrich  von  Kniprode,  grand 
master,  125 
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Winz,  411 

Wisby,  4s.) 

'Wishioviw.'ki  fumilv,  543, 
551 

WisTiiovefki.  .TLTcmius,  Polish 

V'uivod,  .").")(;-.") oS,  504 
Wianiowpcki,  Mich«el,  kiag  of 

Poland,  543,  564-6W 
Wisniowiecki,  Mldiael  Kori- 

hnU  102 
Witchsk,  404-4!>G 
VVitliin.    SiO  (Ii  dymin 
Witliold,  50;{ 

Witold,  406,  dOl,  505,  507-500, 
612 

WitoId  Wipind,  406 
Wittel.sbach.  146, 261 
Witt.  ni«  i-r  UnvmnHtj,  W7 
Wjatko,  491 

Wladislaus  IV"  Sifjismund,  543, 

644,  648,  649.  650,  669,  660 
WladMawTfl,  134,  136 

Wolezciiko,  Twan,  557 
Wolf,  Joh.  (  hr..  338 
Woronzov-Dashbov,  Catherine 

Roinanovna,  princess, 

580 

Wratislav,  235 
Wratialav  II.  238,  230 
Wukan.   See  Vucam,  Servian 

prince 
Wtik.'isliin.  n47 
A\  iirteinberg,  316 
Wvbov8lcij,  Goaaadc  chieftain, 

'563 

WyM,  Peter,  602 

XtEVTA  SCHKSTOT,  S25 

Xcnoplirines,  3 
Xi'iifijilion,  24 

Xenophon's  "  Anabasis,"  10 
Xerxes,  135,  137,  143 

Yahia,  164 

Yakub  of  Kermtan,  129 

Yakiil)  B(   of  Koshgar,  606 

Yakutsk,  004 


Yarkand,  17 

Yas*a,  the,  4(>C> 

Yatvings,  the,  438 

Yenisei,  the,  120 

Ye»digerd  III,  54 

Young  TurkisJi  party,  179,  191, 

193,  197,  200,  226 
Ypsilantis,  362 

Yjiiilniitis,  Alcxandfr,  174,  175 
Ypsilantis,  Koostantinc,  174, 
176 

Zareboan,  42.  324 
Zaccaria  of  Achaia,  132 
Zacbariasi.  ^upan,  333 

Zachluniiiiii^.  333 
Zacynthurt,  1)7,  133 
Zat/nra,  329 
Zagorci,  329 
Zagoria,  331 
Zabra,  57 

Zakonfle  of  Dulan,  311 

Zanioi»ki,  Jan,  3fi9 

Zamojski,  general,  544, 549, 554 

/iiiiinjski.  .Ian,  360 

Zuiiiorio,  5(i0 

Zante,  103.  109,  171 

ZApola,  151,  152 

Zft^Iya,  John,  count  of  Zips, 

Zar  f^llmat),  128 

Znni.  ns 

Znra  W't'ciiia,  2S0 
Zatov.  530 

Zaviehost.  battle  of  1205,  462 
Zbign^w  Ok'gnicki,  Insbop  of 

Cracow,  501 
Zbigniev.   See  SmoN%r 

ZImivov  battl.'.  r.nn 
Zliorov.iki  lamily,  536 
/livnek.  258 
Z^'ben,  408 

Zebrzj-dovski.  Er,  Amii^  bishop 

of  Cracow,  637 
Zebnmlovaikt  rebellion,  648 

ZeTneb,  147 
ZcituD,  104,  215 


Zeituniots,  25 

Zt  iiiiirchus,  43 

Zenistvo,  595 

Zengg  Uskokes,  160 

Zenu,  emperor,  33,  35,  36,  6^ 

327 
Zenol,  45 
Zenobla,  42 

7<-iitn.  K.C.,  iMtUft  01,302 

Zf|Jt.'nkov,  35(J 
Zeta,  295 
Zeta  (Ceta),281 
Zeus,  7 
Zeuxippus,  41 
Zia,  Bev,  192,  194 
'/All  (  I  Vlw),  104 
Zia;:irft,  354 

Ziemko,priQOO  Of  Ma80Vift,497, 

400 

Ziemko  of  ^fasovia,  502 
Zingara.    See  Wau-acbiakh, 

KUTZO 

Zinkeiiwn,  154 
Zips,  401.  403-407 
^ips  district,  502 
Zivkov,  G.,  352 
Zizka,  259,  260 
Zlataric,  Dinko,  310 
ZlatitzM,  134 
Znica,  600 

Zttiez.  the  eternal  fire^  439 

Zo»,  89,  90 

Zoe,  PrinMvss  of,  144 

Zois.  Siegnmnd  TOD,  318 

/ii|iyiii8,  19 

/ntiyi,  153 

Zrinyi,  Oeorff,  310 

Zrinvi.  NikoTaiiii.  3ft9.  392 

ZrinVi,  Peter,  311.  :?92 

Zsit \  a  Torok  ( Sitva-torok),  156, 

^  158 ;  treaty  of,  390 

^upa.  277 

Zupanates,  281 

^npans,  281,  287 

i^upas,  443 

Zuravna,  16S 
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